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PREFACE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


Whbn  the  materials  for  this  Dictionary  were  first  collected,  the 
enthusiastic  and  industrious  Author  ¥ras  unable  to  include  more 
than  thirty  British  P&inters,  who  merited  the  distinction  of  ap- 
pearing in  his  pages.  But  ^uch  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  such  the  extension  of  taste,  for  the  ele- 
gant, the  expressive,  and  the  beautiful,  that,  not  to  number  the  addi- 
tional names  which  succeeding  editors — ^and  among  them  Fuseli— * 
have  inserted  in  the  work,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  British  painters, 
and  most  of  them  names  of  high  reputation,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  edition,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  others.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  appeared  to  the  Publisher,  as  well  as  to  the  Elditor,  that  an 
Introduction,  relating  briefly  and  clearly  the  general  history  of 
Modem  Painting,  describing  the  characters,  and  delineating  the 
fortunes  of  the  various  Schools,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  this 
country  in  particular,  since  it  would  show  how  much  had  been 
achieved  single-handed  and  alone,  by  the  genius  of  Britain^  un- 
aided by  the  purse,  and  unpatronised  by  the  Government  of  this 
great  and  wealthy  nation.  TheElditor  has  executed  this  portion  of  his 
task  with  his  best  skill  and  knowledge :  he  has  assigned  to  each 
country,  or  district,  the  Painters  to  whom  it  gave  birth,  and  by 
whom  it  obtained  fame  in  Art,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  measure 
the  merit  of  each  school,  or  nation,  by  the  altitude  attained  in  the 
poetry  and  imagination  of  Painting.  He  had  an  easier  task,  perhaps, 
to  perform,  when  he  composed  the  biographical  sketches  for  the 
body  of  the  work:  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  when 
he  wrote  such  high  names  in  Poetic  Art,  as  Hilton  and  Stothard, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  a 
Dictionary.  A.  C. 

OCTOBBR  1840. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    EDITION    OF    1829. 


Whbn  this  Dictionary  was  first  undertaken,  there  existed  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  our  language;  nor  were  there  any  helps  for  siich  a 
compilation  to  be  obtained,  except  in  foreign  tongues,  the  Art  of 
Painting  beingat  that  time  as  low  as  it  wellcould  be  in  this  country. 
Ardently  intent,  however,  upon  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  Mr.  Pilkington, 
though  an  ecclesiastic,  and  residing  in  a  country  parish  in  Ireland, 
set  about  collecting  all  the  information  he  could  procure  respecting 
the  history  of  his  favourite  art,  and  the  lives  of  its  most  distinguished 
professors  of  the  different  schools.  The  labour  was  arduous  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  as  every  one  must  be  convinced  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  Vasari,  Vanmander,  Ridolfi,  and  Sandrart,  the 
principal  writers  in  this  department  of  biography.  In  their  pon- 
derous, and,  for  the  most  part,  ill-digested  volumes,  £acts  are  fire- 
quentiy  interwoven  with  irrelevant  disquisition,  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  easily  separated;  and  chronological  accuracy  is  so  gene- 
rally slighted,  as  to  render  it  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  the  events  recorded  actually  took  place.  Of  some  artists, 
again,  the  accounts  are  extended  to  a  tedious  and  preposterous 
length;  while  others,  and  those  too  of  no  ordinary  merit,  have  no 
justice  done,  either  to  their  personal  history  or  professional  character* 
In  one  case,  when  the  superfluous  matter  is  removed,  what  remains 
proves  so  unsatisfactory,  that  farther  research  becomes  necessary 
to  the  illustration  of  the  subject;  and  in  another,  the  statements  of 
the  same  point,  by  different  writers,  are  so  contradictory,  that  no 
decision  can  be  formed  upon  the  question,  without  much  careful 
comparison  and  laborious  calculation.    To  abridge  a  prolix  relation. 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  perspicuity  in  the  story^  is  more 
difficult  than  to  expand  scanty  notices  into  pompous  narratives; 
bat  the  labour  becomes  more  irksome  where  detail  of  circumstances 
is  merely  subservient  to  the  appreciation  of  talent  and  genius. 

The  author  of  this  Dictionary  felt  these  embarrassments  while 
pursuing  bis  venturous  course;  for^  although  his  sole  object  was 
only  to  enlarge  his  own  ideas,  and  to  improve  his  judgment,  he  was, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  situation,  compelled  to  draw,  if  not  all, 
yet  by  fiar  the  greatest  portion^  of  his  knowledge  from  books,  which, 
on  questions  of  taste  and  criticism,  in  the  arts  especially,  are  com- 
monly very  suspicious  authorities. 

Having,  however,  to  depend  upon  such  guides,  Mr.  Pilkington 
laid  down  the  most  judicious  rule  that  could  be  adopted  for  the 
conduct  of  his  inquiry.  '^  I  have  not  adhered,''  says  he, ''  to  one 
author,  so  as  to  be  either  a  literal  translator  or  transcriber;  but 
have  collected  what  seemed  to  me  most  material  from  each,  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  exactness  I  could  exert,  to  rectify 
their  chronological  mistakes;  to  illustrate  what  appeared  obscure; 
and  to  digest  the  whole,  so  as  to  be  instructive  and  concise.'' 

After  amassing,  ^th  uncommon  diligence,  a  large  stock  of 
information,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  it  naturally  occurred,  that 
what  had  been  so  useful  and  agreeable  to  himself,  might  prove 
equally  so  to  others;  and  hence  he  conceived  that  a  collection  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Pinters  would  be  both  an  acceptable  and  a  bene- 
ficial present  to  the  public.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  extended 
bis  inquiries,  and  chose  the  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement,  as 
being  best  adapted  for  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that,  while  the  author  wa3  thus  employed  in  a  retired 
ntoation,  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  was  founded;  which 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  writer,  who, 
with  great  propriety,  addressed  his  work  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  that  new  and  important  institution.  Of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  establishment,  a  stronger  proof,  perhaps,  need  hardly 
be  given  than  what  was  to  be  found  in  this  very  Dictionary;  where, 
out  of  littie  more  than  twelve  hundred  names  of  artists,  only 
twenty-one  could  be  adduced  to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  any  proper  claim  as  natives;  and  even  of  that  insignificant 
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number^  which^  as  ^'  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto/'  appeared  at 
distant  intervals  during  three  centuries^  not  more  than  five  or  six 
had  any  legitimate  title  to  distinction.  If^  in  contemplating  this 
dreary  waste^  the  eye  occasionally  caught  and  was  gratified  with 
a  cheering  spot^  which^  like  the  oasis  in  the  sandy  desert,  afforded 
some  relief^  it  gave  no  resting  place  to  the  mind;  for  though 
Henry  the  Eighth  patronized  Holbein,  and  thbugh  Rubens  and 
Yandyck  were  honoured  and  rewarded  by  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First,  a  dismal  blank  soon  followed  each  of  those  periods: 
'^star  after  star  went  out,  and  all  was  night/^ 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  the  Reformation,  favourable  as 
it  was  to  the  exercise  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  general  cause 
of  liberty,  had,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  very  chilling  effect  upon 
the  state  of  the  Elegant  Arts.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixths 
images  and  pictures  were  not  only  ejected  from  the  churches,  but 
the  people  were  publicly  taught  to  hold  in  utter  abhorrence  all 
graphical  representations  of  sacred  objects.  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
farther,  and  issued  a  decree  for  obliterating  all  such  delineations 
on  the  walls  of  churches,  by  whitewashing  them,  and  inscribing 
sentences  of  holy  writ  in  the  room  of  these  %ures.  When,  about 
seventy  years  afterwards,  the  spirit  of  puritanism  gained  the  as- 
cendency, and  broke  down  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  ornaments  in  the  churches  were  among 
the  first  objects  of  spoliation  and  destruction.  Hence  the  churches 
were  converted  into  barracks  for  soldiers  and  stabling  for  horses; 
the  cosdy  moniunents  of  the  dead  were  stripped  of  their  most 
valuable  carved  work;  the  highly  ornamented  fonts  were  carried 
away  and  profanely  applied  to  the  vile  use  of  troughs  for  swine; 
in  addition  to  which  sacrilegious  outrage,  men  were  hired  by  the 
governing  powers,  at  a  daily  stipend,  to  tear  down  crosses  and 
images  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  to  break  in  pieces  the 
beautiful  paintings  in  the  windows  of  the  churches;  while^  as  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  climax  of  iconoclastic  fury,  all  pictures^ 
without  any  regard  to  their  beauty,  having  the  ^figure  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  or  his  Virgin  Mother,  were  commanded  to 
be  destroyed  by  an  express  ordinance  of  Parliament ! 

In  a  country  thus  unfortunately  overrun  by  fanaticism,  the  line 
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Alts  could  not  flourish:  for  who  would  devote  his  mind  to  a  study 
which  he  saw  brought  with  it  nothing  but  amtempl  and  poverty? 
Nor  were  the  times  that  succeeded  much  more  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  native  talent  in  painting  and  sculpture;  for  though  a 
few  artists  found  occasional  employment  in  and  about  the  court, 
the  chilling  gloom  of  superstitious  prejudice  still  continued  to  pre- 
vul  in  the  nation  at  large,  to  such  a  depee,  that,  had  a  genius 
equal  to  Raffiielle  himself  then  appeared  in  Engknd,  with  nothing 
dse  to  recommend  him  but  his  talents,  he  must  have  sought  em- 
ployment in  a  foreign  clime,  or  starved  in  his  own.  A  brighter 
prospect  might  have  been  expected  after  the  Revolution:  instead 
of  which,  the  Arts  rather  lost  than  gained  by  the  change;  for  the 
spirit  of  party  absorbed  everything,  and  continued  to  do  ao,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  till  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty  to 
the  throne  produced  a  renovation  of  the  national  taste.  Then  the 
era  of  British  genius  in  the  I>^e  Arts  began  under  his  auspicious 
influence,  and  was  fostered  till  it  attained  maturity  of  strength,  by 
the  personal  encouragement  of  a  monarch  who,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long  and  eventful  reign,  manifested  the  warmest  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  literature  and  science.  The  progress  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Engraving  in  particular,  was  so  rapid  as  to  excite 
astonishment,  especially  when  compared  with  the  state  of  those 
Arts  in  other  countries,  where,  though  they  had  long  flourished, 
yet  it  was  by  a  far  slower  process,  from  servile  imitation  to  origi- 
nality of  otnception,  and  from  feeble  expression  to  grandeur  of 
invention. 

It  has  abready  been  observed  that,  when  this  Dictionary  made 
its  first  appearance,  or  rather,  when  it  began  to  be  compiled,  the 
author  could  only  discover  between  twenty  and  thirty  British 
artists  to  incorporate  in  the  body  of  his  work,  that  is,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  his  own  time.  Now,  although  perhaps,  by  a 
littie  more  inquiry,  he  might  have  obtained  some  additions  to  this 
list,  it  is  certain  that  those  would  have  been  but  few  in  number, 
and  that  their  names  would  not  have  given  dignity  to  the  work. 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  memoirs  of  more  than  one  hundred 
natives  of  pre-eminent  worth  have  been  embodied  in  the  general 
history  of  the  art;  out  of  which  number  might  be  mentioned  fifty 
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at  leasts  who  stand  in  the  very  highest  ranks  in  the  respective  de- 
partments of  history,  portrait,  landscape,  and  animal  painting. 
Such  has  been  the  triumphant  ascendancy  of  the  art  in  Britain, 
within  the  space  of  half  a  century;  in  recording  which,  the  con- 
ductors of  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Pilkington^s  Dictionary  have 
spared  no  labour.  All  the  articles  in  the  former  editions  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  corrected;  the  lives  of  several  of  the  great 
masters,  particularly  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo  Buonar- 
roti, Raffaelle,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  have  been  entirely  re-written ; 
others  have  been  considerably  enlarged;  and  the  additions,  in  the 
whole,  amount  to  above  fourteen  hundred  names;  to  make  room 
for  which  the  pages  have  been  closely  printed,  the  redundancies  of 
language  cleared  away,  and  the  tables  of  artists  and  their  disciples 
thrown  aside,  as  totally  useless  in  a  work,  the  arrangement  of 
which,  being  alphabetical,  renders  reference  easy. 

Thus,  as  it  were,  from  a  lofty  eminence,  a  wide  range  presents 
itself  to  our  view;  the  retrospect  exhibiting  the  most  elegant,  if  not 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  imitative  arts,  in  all  its  great  varieties  and 
stages  of  culture,  since  its  emersion  from  the  depth  of  comparative 
oblivion  to  a  period  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  whole 
expansive  scene  is  that  which  falls  immediately  within  our  present 
observation,  displaying  the  luxuriant  state  of  the  Arts  in  a  region 
which  was  long  considered  as  ungenial  to  their  growth.  The 
notion,  advanced  by  some  foreign  critics,  and  which  f(#a  consider- 
able time  obtained  too  much  credence,  that  either  the  atmosphere 
of  Britain,  or  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  School  of  Painting,  has  received  a  decisive  refuta- 
tion in  the  Royal  Academy  established  by  one  monarch,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  a  National  Gallery  by  his  august  and  accomplished 
successor.  This  triumph  is  not  ephemeral,  but  the  result  of  ener- 
gies properly  directed,  and  of  a  patronage  liberally  conducted  upon 
patriotic  principles,  for  public  benefit,  Tand  not  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  particular  humour,  or  the  acquisition  of  individual  glory. 
Yet,  gratifying  as  this  spectacle  is,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it 
is  but  the  prelude  to  one  still  more  brilliant,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  British  School  of  Art  will  be  as  much  the 
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object  of  admiration  as  that  of  Rome  was  under  Leo  X.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  however,  emulation  must  be  continually 
excited^  and  rising  genius  liberally  encouraged;  just  principles 
must  prevaU,  and  these  cannot  be  attained  without  much  study, 
and  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  sublimest  models.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wished — to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  in  his 
original  preface — "  that  our  artists,  as  well  as  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  either  travel  abroad  for  the  improvement  of  their  taste,  or 
inspect  the  capital  collections  of  paintings  in  England,  could  pre- 
vsdl  on  themselves  to  be  more  accurate  in  the  observations  they 
makcj  while  they  entertain  themselves  by  contemplating  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  masters;  so  as  not  only  to  be  struck  with  ad- 
miration while  they  behold  them,  but  also  to  penetrate  the  cause 
of  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  passions  of  their  minds« 

''To]  see  and  to  admire^  on  such  an  occasion,  is  not  sufficient; 
for  even  those  of  the  meanest  capacity,  the  illiterate  and  the  un- 
skilful,  can  readily  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  taste.  But  a  refined 
taste  can  only  be  formed  by  studiously  examining  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  a  composition;  by  exploring  the  grandeur  of  the 
ideas;  the  sublimity  in  the  expression;  the  truth  and  elegance  of 
the  design;  the  grace  diffused  through  the  objects;  the  resem- 
blance of  nature  in  the  colouring;  and  the  magic  touch  of  the  pencil. 

''The  true  knowledge  of  the  art  of  painting  is  not  so  easy  an 
acquisition  as  too  frequently  it  is  accounted;  nor  are  all  those  who 
can  plausibly  descant  on  the  perfections  and  defects  of  a  piece  of 
painting  to  be  considered  as  solid  or  profound  judges  of  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  a  performance. 

"As  painting  is  the  representation  of  nature,  every  spectator, 
whether  judicious  or  otherwise,  will  derive  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  from  seeing  nature  happily  and  beautifully  imitated;  but, 
where  taste  and  judgment  are  combined  in  a  spectator,  who  exa- 
mines a  design  conceived  by  the  genius  of  a  Raffaelle,  and  touched 
into  life  by  his  hand;  such  a  person  feels  a  superior,  an  enthusi- 
astic, a  sublime  pleasure,  whilst  he  minutely  traces  the  merits  of 
the  work;  and  the  eye  of  such  a  connoisseur  wanders  from  beauty  to 
beauty, till  hefeelshiihselfrisinggradually fromadmiration  to  ecstasy. 

*•  To  acquire  a  well-founded  taste  for  painting,  there  are  many 
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essential  requisites^  without  which  it  is  scarcely  posuble  to  discern 
the  real  perfections  of  a  performance. 

^'  One  requisite  is,  to  be  femiliarly  conversant  with  history,  par- 
ticularly the  sacred,  from  which  many  of  the  subjects  that  ani- 
mated the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  and  the  best  artists  were  composed. 
It  may  indeed  appear  singular,  that  a  studious  perusal  of  the  Bible 
should  be  recommended  to  any  persons  of  taste,  who  ought  to  be 
supposed  to  have  had  an  early  acquaintance  with  that  book  in  the 
course  of  their  education.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  (to  the  disgrace  of  modem  politeness)  the  sacred  volume 
is  rather  held  in  contempt  by  many  of  the  great  ones  of  this  age; 
because  that  purity  of  morals  which  it  demands  is  incompatible 
with  the  vices  which  they  practise.  However,  if  gentiemen,  in 
pursuit  of  even  their  favourite  art,  could  find  an  inducement  to 
read  it,  they  might,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  imbibe  a  knowledge 
of  a  superior  kind  to  what  they  sought,  and  perceive  that,  among 
all  their  accomplishments,  they  wanted  a  principal  accomplishment 
— ^that  of  religion. 

'^  I  have  been  led  into  this  remark  by  an  incident  which  not  long 
since  happened,  at  a  public  sale  of  pictures,  where  a  few  professed 
connoisseurs  were  busily  examining  the  paintings,  and  were  very 
loudly  profuse  of  their  observations.  Two  pieces  of  scripture  his- 
tory, extremely  well  executed,  attracted  their  particular  attention: 
one  described  St.  Peter's  payment  of  the  Tribute-money;  the 
other,  his  Walking  on  the  Water.  No  commendation  of  the 
paintings  was  spared  by  the  connoisseurs;  but,  after  consulting 
with  each  other  what  the  subjects  might  be,  and  none  of  them 
being  able  to  determine  that  point,  one  of  them  openly  avowed, 
that,  if  they  knew  but  the  history,  the  pictures  would  appear  ex- 
cellent. Yet  those  gentiemen  were  persons  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  well  bred;  and  had  not  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  history  so 
shamefully  dishonoured  their  education,  and  exposed  their  infidelity, 
none  but  their  intimates  would  have  suspected  them  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  religion. 

^'Another  requisite  is  the  study  of  profane  history,  particularly 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  of  Italy  also,-  from  the  declension 
of  the  Roman  empire.     By  such  a  course  of  study,  an  admirer  of 
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painting  may  qualify  himself  to  fix  on  the  particular  action  re- 
presented by  any  artist,  even  at  the  first  view  (supposing  that 
action  to  be  described  in  a  suitable  and  masterly  manner,)  and  be 
enabled  to  judge  whether  the  passion  and  expression  be  just; 
whedier  the  costume  be  properly  observed;  whether  the  cha- 
racters are  marked  agreeably  to  historical  truth,  and  the  incidents 
judiciously  introduced. 

^Another  requisite  is,  to  have  a  competent  skill  in  drawing,  and 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  the  connoisseur  may  form  a  steady 
judgment  of  the  swell  *or  the  depression  of  the  muscles  in  different 
actions  and  attitudes;  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  limbs  and 
extremities  of  the  figures;  of  the  elegance  of  the  contours;  and 
whether  the  figures  appear  justly  balanced,  in  whatsoever  attitude 
they  are  placed;  so  that  he  will  readily  discern  where  the  artist  has 
happily  succeeded  in  his  imitation  of  nature,  and  in  what  respect 
his  execution  is  defective. 

^Another  requisite  is,  to  have  studied  nature,  so  as  to  have  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  beautiful  and  exact  images  of  every 
object  that  can  enter  into  a  composition;  and  to  have  accustomed 
the  eye  to  distinguish  what  is  gracefully  natural,  not  only  in  the 
human  form,  but  in  trees,  rocks,  rivers,  animals,  as  well  as  those 
momentary  incidents  of  light,  which  agreeably  diversify  the  face  of 
nature. 

''Another  requisite  (and  that  not  the  least  difiicult)  is,  the  study 
of  the  works  of  the  most  famous  masters;  to  observe  them  with  so 
piercing  an  attention  as  to  discover  their  manner  of  pencilling,  the 
force  and  delicacy  of  their  touch,  as  well  as  their  style  of  invention 
or  composition :  for  every  eminent  artist  has  his  peculiarities  in 
composition,  expression,  and  design,  as  well  as  colouring;  which, 
when  critically  noticed,  will  distinguish  him  from  others,  whether 
they  be  his  equals  or  his  superiors  in  merit. 

''It  is  only  by  a  frequent  and  studious  inspection  into  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  artists  of  the  first  rank,  that  a  true  taste  can  be 
established;  for,  by  being  attentively  conversant  with  the  elevated 
idete  of  others,  our  own  ideas  imperceptibly  become  refined.  We 
gradually  feel  a  disgust  at  what  is  mean  or  vulgar;  and  learn  to  ad- 
mire what  only  is  justiy  entitled  to  our  commendation.  It  is  scarcely 
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possible  that  a  judicious  reader,  who  has  improvingly  studied  the 
beauties  of  Milton,  Sh^kspeare,  and  the  best  writers,  can  descend 
to  be  delighted  with  compositions  that  are  comparatively  indifferent, 
although  such  compositions  may  have,  in  particular  parts,  a  certain 
degree  of  merit.  A  polished  pebble  may  be  esteemed  as  a  diamond 
by  one  who  has  never  sufficiently  attended  to  the  native  lustre  of 
that  gem ;  but  a  critical  eye  will  readily  determine  between  the  glitter 
of  the  one,  and  the  lovely  vivid  beam  of  the  other.  Till,  therefore, 
a  lover  of  the  art  of  painting  arrives  at  such  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  taste,  as  renders  him  incapable  of  being  pleased  with  what  is 
indifferent,  he  may  conclude  that  his  taste  and  judgment  are  still 
but  imperfect. 

^^  Besides,  by  being  familiarly  conversant  with  the  works  of  the 
best  masters,  not  only  the  taste  of  an  admirer  of  the  art  will  be 
effectually  established,  but  his  judgment  will  proportionally  be 
enlarged  and  confirmed.  He  will  learn  steadily  to  distinguish  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  each  master,  whether  in  respect  of  the  invention 
or  the  disposition;  he  will  be  instructed  to  know  one  master  by 
the  airs  of  the  head,  or  the  attitudes;  another,  by  the  dignity  or 
grace  of  his  figures;  another,  by  a  remarkable  muscular  strength; 
and  others,  by  their  elegance,  simplicity,  or  astonishing  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro. 

'^  By  examining  the  colouring  and  the  pencilling  of  different 
artists  who  were  excellent,  he  will  discover  what  constitutes  the 
manner  peculiar  to  each,  and  qualify  himself  to  judge  with  pre- 
cision. He  will  perceive  that  almost  every  artist  is  remarkable  for 
some  one  predominant  tint  of  colouring;  he  will  observe  that  in 
some  the  yellow  predominates,  in  others  the  brown,  the  violet,  and 
the  green.  In  some  the  black,  as  in  Caravaggio,  Spagnoletto, 
Manfredi,  and  Valentino;  in  some  a  paleness,  as  in  Vouet,  and 
Nicolo  Poussin;  the  purple  in  the  Bassans;  and  in  Teniers  the  gray. 
And  by  a  nice  observation  of  these  particulars^  confirmed  by  a 
competent  skill  in  the  style  of  each  master's  composition,  a  judi- 
cious person  will,  without  much  difficulty,  qualify  himself  to  judge 
with  accuracy  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  of  the  merits,  of  the  different 
masters.'* 
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PoBTRY,  Paintmg,  and  Sculpture,  are  of  the  same  high  order  of  genius ;  but, 
as  words  provide  at  once  shape  and  colour  to  our  thoughts,  Poetry  has  ever 
led  the  way  in  the  march  of  intellect :  as  material  forms  are  ready  made,  and 
require  but  to  be  skilfully  copied,  Sculpture  succeeded;  and  as  lights  and 
shadows  demand  science  and  experience  to  work  them  into  shape,  and 
endow  them  with  sentiment,  Painting  was  the  last  to  rise  into  elegance  and 
sublimity.  In  this  order  these  high  Arts  rose  in  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  the* 
Kke  order  they  rose  in  modem  Italy;  but  none  of  them  reached  true 
excellence,  till  the  light  of  knowledge  dawned  on  the  human  mind,  nor 
before  civilisation,  following  in  the  steps  of  barbarism,  prepared  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  works  of  polished  grace  and  tranquil  grandeur. 

From  the  swoon  into  which  the  Fine  Arts  were  cast  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  they  were  long  in  awakening:  all  that  was  learned  or 
lofty  was  extinguished :  of  Painting,  there  remained  but  the  memory,  and 
of  Sculpture,  some  broken  stones,  yet  smothered  Iq  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
cities:  the  rules  which  gave  Art  its  science  were  lost;  the  knowledge  of 
colours  was  passed  away,  and  that  high  spirit,  which  filled  Italy  and  Greece 
with  shapes  and  sentiments  allied  to  heaven,  had  expired.  In  their  own 
good  time.  Painting  and  Sculpture  arose  from  the  ruins  in  which  they  had 
been  overwhelmed,  but  their  looks  were  altered ;  their  air  was  saddened ; 
their  voice  was  low,  though  it  was,  as  it  had  been  in  Greece,  holy,  and  it 
called  men  to  the  contemplation  of  works  of  a  rude  grace,  and  a  but  dawn- 
ing beauty.  These  ''sisters-twin"  came  at  first  with  pale  looks  and 
trembling  steps,  and  with  none  of  the  confidence  which  a  certainty  of 
pleasing  bestows :  they  came  too  with  few  of  the  charms  of  the  heathen  about 
them :  of  the  scientific  unity  of  proportion,  of  the  modest  ease,  the  grace- 
ful simplicity,  or  the  almost  severe  and  always  divine  composure  of  Greece, 
they  had  littie  or  none.  But  they  came,  nevertheless,  with  an  original  air  and 
character  all  their  own ;  they  spoke  of  the  presence  of  a  loveliness  and  a  senti- 
ment derived  from  a  nobler  source  than  pagan  inspirations ;  they  spoke 
pf  Jesus  Christ  and  his  sublime  lessons  of  peace,  and  charity,  and  belief,  with 
which  he  had  preached  down  the  altars  and  temples  of  the  heathen,  and 
rebuked  their  lying  gods  into  eternal  silence. 

Though  Sculpture  and  Painting  arose  early  in  Italy,  and  arose  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Christian  religion  about  them,  it  was  centuries  before  they 
were  able  to  put  on  their  full  lustre  and  beauty.     For  this,  various  causes 
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may^  be  assigned.  1.  The  nations,  or  rather  wild  hordes,  who  ruled 
where  consuls  and  emperors  once  reigned,  ruled  but  for  a  little  while,  or  were 
continually  employed  in  expeditions  of  bloodshed  and  war.  2.  The  armed 
feet  of  the  barbarians  had  trodden  into  dust  all  of  art  that  was  elegdnt  or 
beautiful: — they  lighted  their  camp  fires  with  the  verses  of  Euripides  or 
Virgil ;  they  covered  their  tents  with  the  paintings  of  Protogenes  and 
Apelles,  and  they  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city,  with 
the  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ; — the  desires  of  these  barbarians  were  all 
barbarous.  3.  Painting  and  Sculpture  had  to  begin  their  labours  anew ; 
all  rules  were  lost;  all  examples,  particularly  of  the  former,  destroyed: 
men  unable,  therefore,  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  Greece,  did  not 
think,  for  centuries,  of  striking  the  rock  for  themselves.  4.  The  Christian 
religion,  for  which  Art  first  wrought,  demanded  sentiment  rather  than  shape : 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  mind  which  was  wanted :  the  personal  beauty  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  nowhere  insisted  upon  in  all  the  New  Testament :  the  earliest 
artists,  when  they  had  impressed  an  air  of  holiness  or  serenity  on  their 
works,  thought  they  had  done  enough ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  fears  of 
looking  like  the  heathen  were  overcome,  and  a  sense  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Grecian  sculpture  prevailed,  that  the  geometrical  loveliness  of  the 
human  form  found  its  way  into  art.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  modem 
people,  save  the  Italians  alone,  seem  to  share  fully  in  the  high  sense  of  the 
ideal  and  the  poetic,  visible  in  the  works  of  Greece. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  new  impulse  were  representations  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross ;  of  his  forerunner,  St.  John ;  of  his  Virgin  Mother ;  and  of  his  com- 
panions, the  Apostles.  Our  Saviour  had  a  meek  and  melancholy  look ; 
the  hands  of  the  Virgin  are  held  up  in  prayer ;  something  of  the  wildness 
of  the  wilderness  was  in  the  air  of  St.  John,  and  the  twelve  Apostles  were 
kneeling  or  preaching.  They  were  all  clothed  from  head  to  heel ;  the  faces, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  alone  were  bare :  the  sentiment  of  suffering  or  rejoicing 
holiness,  alone  was  aime4  at.  The  artists  of  the  heathen  religion  wrought 
in  a  far  different  spirit :  the  forms  which  they  called  to  their  canvass,  and  en- 
dowed with  life  and  beauty,  were  all,  or  mostly  naked ;  they  saw  and  felt 
the  symmetry  and  exquisite  harmony  of  the  human  body,  and  they 
represented  it  in  such  elegance,  such  true  simplicity  and  sweetness,  as  to 
render  their  nude  figures  the  rivals  in  modesty  and  innocence  of  the  most 
carefully  dressed.  A  sense  of  this  excellence  of  form  is  expressed  by  many 
writers.  "  If,"  says  Plato,  "you  take  a  man  as  he  is  made  by  nature,  and 
compare  him  with  another  who  is  the  effect  of  art,  the  work  of  nature  will 
always  appear  the  less  beautiful^  because  art  is  more  accurate  than  nature." 
Maximus  Tyrus  also  says,  that  '*  the  image  which  is  taken  by  a  painter 
from  several  bodies,  produces  a  beauty  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
any  single  natural  body,  approaching  to  the  perfection  of  the  fairest  statues." 
And  Cicero  informs  us,  tiiat  Zeuxis  drew  his  wondrous  picture  of  Helen 
from  various  models,  all  the  most  beautiful  tiiat  could  be  found  ;  for  he 
could  not  find  in  one  body  all  those  perfections,  which  his  idea  of  that 
princess  required.  « 

So  far  did  the  heathens  carry  their  notions  of  ideal  beauty,  that  they 
taxed  Demetrius  with  being  too  natural,  and  Dionysius,  they  reproached 
as  but  a  painter  of  men.  Lysippus  himself  upbraided  the  ordinary  sculp- 
tors of  his  day,  for  making  men  such  as  they  were  in  nature,  and  boasted 
of  himself,  that  he  made  men  as  they  ought  to  be.     Phidias  copied  his 
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statues  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas  from  forms  in  his  own  soul,  or  those  which 
the  muse  of  Homer  supplied.  Seneca  seems  to  wonder,  that,  the  sculptor 
haTing  never  beheld  either  Jove  or  Pallas,  yet  could  conceive  their  divine 
images  in  his  mind ;  and  another  eminent  ancient  says,  that  '*  the  fancy 
more  instructs  the  painter  than  the  imitation ;  for  the  last  makes  only  the 
things  which  it  sees,  but  the  first  makes  also  the  things  which  it  never 
sees."  Such  were  also,  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  study,  the  ideas  of  the 
most  distinguished  moderns.  Alberti  tells  us,  that  **  we  ought  not  so  much 
to  love  the  likeness  as  the  beauty,  and  to  choose  from  the  fairest  bodies, 
severally,  the  fairest  parts."  Da  Vind  uses  almost  the  same  words,  and 
desires  the  painter  to  form  the  idea  for  himself;  and  the  incomparable 
Raphael  thus  writes  to  Castiglione  concerning  his  Gralatea:  "To  paint  a 
&ir  one,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  see  many  fair  ones ;  but  because  there  is 
so  great  a  scarcity  of  lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of  one 
certain  idea,  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  fancy."  Guido  Beni  ap- 
proaches still  closer  to  the  pure  ideal  of  the  great  Christian  School  of  Painting, 
when  he  wishes'Yor  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to  ascend  to  Paradise,  and  sec*, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  blessed  spirits,  that  he  might 
put  more  of  heaven  into  his  pictures. 

Of  the  heaven  which  the  great  artist  wished  to  infuse  into  his  -works, 
there  was  but  little  in  painting,  when  it  rose  to  aid  religion  in  Italy.  The 
shape  was  uncouth,  the  colouring  ungraceful,  and  there  was  but  the  faint 
dawn  of  that  divine  sentiment,  which  in  time  elevated  Roman  art  to  the 
same  eminence  as  the  Grecian.  Yet  all  that  Christianity  demanded  from 
Art,  at  first,  was  readily  accomplished :  fine  forms,  and  delicate  hues,  were 
not  required  for  centuries,  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  a  Christ  on 
the  Cross ;  the  Virgin  lulling  her  divine  Babe  in  her  bosom ;  the  Miracle  of 
Lazarus ;  the  Preaching  on  the  Mount ;  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  Ascension — ^roughly  sculptured  or  coarsely  painted,  perhaps  by  the 
unskilful  hands  of  the  Christian  preadiers  themselves — ^were  found  sufficient 
to  explain  to  a  barbarous  people  some  of  the  great  ruling  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. These,  and  such  as  these,  were  placed  in  churches,  or  borne 
about  by  gospel  misdonaries,  and  were  appealed  to,  when  words  failed,  to 
express  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  which  were  required  to  be  taught. 
Such  appeals  were  no  doubt  frequent,  in  times  when  Greek  and  Latin  had 
eeased  to  be  commonly  spoken,  and  die  present  languages  of  Europe  were 
shaping  themselves,  like  fruit  in  the  leaf,  out  of  the  barbarous  dissonance 
of  die  wild  tongues  which  then  prevailed.  These  Christian  preachers,  with 
their  emblems  and  their  relics,  were  listened  to  by  the  Gbthic  subverters 
of  the  empire  of  art  and  elegance,  with  the  more  patience  and  complacency, 
since  they  desired  not  to  share  in  their  plunder  or  their  conquests,  and 
opened  to  them  the  way  to  a  far  nobler  kingdom — a  kingdom  not  of  this 
earth. 

Though  abundance  of  figures  of  saints  were  carved,  and  innumerable 
Madonnas  painted  throughout  Italy,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian 
church,  they  were  either  literal  transcripts  of  common  life,  or  mechanical 
copies  or  imitations  of  works  furnished  from  the  great  store-rooms  of  the 
Asiatic  Grreeks.  There  were  thousands — ^nay,  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
who  wrote  themselves  artists,  while  not  one  of  them  had  enough  of 
imagination  and  skill  to  lift  art  above  the  low  estate  in  which  the  rule  and 
square  of  mechanical  imitation  had  placed  it.  Niccola  Pisano  appears  to  have 
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been  the  first  who,  at  Pisa,  took  the  right  way  in  sculpture :  his  groups, 
still  in  existence,  are  sometimes  too  crowded ;  his  figures  badly  designed, 
and  the  whole  defective  in  sentiment;  but  be  gave  an  impulse — com- 
rotmicated  through  the  antique — to  composition,  not  unperceived  by  his 
scholars,  who  saw  with  his  eyes  and  wrought  with  his  spirit.  The  school 
which  he  founded  produced,  soon  after,  the  celebrated  Ghiberti,  whose  gates 
of  bronze,  embellished  with  figures,  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  were 
pronounced  by  Michel  Angelo  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  While 
the  sister  art  took  these  large  strides  towards  fame,  Painting  lagged  rue- 
fully behind ;  she  had  no  true  models,  and  she  had  no  true  rules ;  but "  the 
time  and  the  man  "  came  at  last. 

The  School  of  Florence  claims  a  founder  in  Giovanni  Cimabue, 
called  by  his  own  country  the  restorer,  and  by  all  other  nations  the  creator, 
of  the  Italian  or  epic  style  of  painting.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1240,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  skilled  both  in  architecture  and 
sculpture :  the  legends  of  his  own  land  make  him  the  pupil  of  Giunta ;  for 
the  men  of  Florence  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  he  waS  instructed  in 
painting  by  those  Greek  artists  who  were  called  in  to  embellish  their  city 
with  miracles  and  Madonnas.  He  soon  conquered  an  education  which 
consisted  in  reproducing,  in  exact  shape  and  colour,  the  works  of  odier 
men :  he  desired  to  advance ;  he  went  to  nature  for  his  forms ;  he  grouped 
them  with  a  new  skill ;  he  bestowed  ease  on  his  draperies,  and  a  higher 
expression  on  his  heads.  His  talent  did  not  reside  in  the  neat,  the 
gracefiil,  and  the  lovely ;  his  Madonnas  have  little  beauty,  and  his  angels 
are  all  of  one  make :  he  succeeded  best  in  the  heads  of  the  old  and  the 
holy,  and  impressed  on  them,  in  spite  of  the  barbarism  of  his  times,  a  bold 
sublimity,  which  few  have  since  surpassed.  Critics  object  to  the  fierceness 
of  his  eyes,  the  want  of  delicacy  in  the  noses  of  his  figures,  and  the 
absence  of  perspective  in  his  compositions ;  but  they  admit  that  his  colouring 
is  bright  and  vigorous,  his  conceptions  grand  and  vast,  and  that  he  loved 
the  daring  and  the  splendid.  Nevertheless,  a  touch  of  the  mechanical 
Greek  School,  ^and  a  rudeness,  all  his  own,  have  been  observed  in  the 
works  of  this  great  painter.  His  compositions  were  all  of  a  scriptural  or 
religious  kind,  such  as  the  church  required :  kings  were  his  visitors,  and 
the  people  of  Florence  paid  him  honours  almost  divine :  his  picture,  life 
size,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  was  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  its  sanctuary 
in  the  church,  and  the  happy  event  was  celebrated  with  music  and  feasting. 

To  Cimabue,  who  died  in  1300,  succeeded  Giotti;  the  former,  the 
Michel  Angelo  of  his  age;  the  latter,  the  Raphael:  he  was  country-bom, 
and  bred  a  shepherd;  but  a  love  of  art  came  upon  him  while  watching  his 
flock:  a  ewe,  which  he  had  drawn  on  a  flat  stone  by  the  way-side, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cimabue,  who  took  him  to  his  studio  in  Florence, 
sayiqg  he  was  about  to  raise  up  a  new  ornament  to  art.  He  began  by 
imitating  his  master:  an  Ailnunciation,  still  preserved,  is  one  of  his  earliest 
works :  the  style  inclines  to  what  is  called  the  dry,  but  there  is  a  dawning 
of  grace  and  elegance  about  it,  which  proves  Cimabue  to  have  been  a 
trae  prophet  as  well  as  painter.  In  the  hands  of  Giotti  symmetry 
grew  more  correct,  design  more  harmonious,  and  colouring  more  soft 
and  natural :  the  meagre  hands,  the  too-pointed  feet,  and  the  staring  yes — 
all  relics  of  the  Ghreek  style — began  to  disappear.  This  salutary  change, 
commenced  by  the  master,  was  completed  by  the  scholar;  and  though 
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some  send  him  to  Pisa  to  learn  this,  in  the  school  of  Giunta,  there  seems 
no  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  what  he  could  learn  better  at  home :  less  of 
the  undesirable  mechanism  of  the  Christian  Greeks  appears  in  the  works  of 
Cimabue  than  in  the  works  of  the  Pisan.  It  is  conjectured  by  Lanzi,  that, 
as  Giotti  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  there  were  pieces  of  antique  sculpture  at 
Florence,  he  improved  from  them  his  taste  for  the  exquisite  and  the  beau- 
tiful. In  confirmation  of  this,  a  style  which  partakes  of  statuary  has  been 
observed  in  his  compositions.  Without  the  help  of  the  antique,  the 
biographer  cannot  conceive  how  this  shepherd-painter  could,  in  so  short 
a  time,  have  made  such  progress  in  art  as  deserved  the  admiration  of 
l^lichel  Angelo. 

From  Vrhatever  sources  Giotti  drew  this  more  perfect  inspiration,  it 
soon  became  visible  in  his  compositions.    His  series  of  pictures  from  the 
life  of  St.  Francisco,  when  compared  with  the  paintings  of  Cimabue,  show 
how  far  he  excelled:   even  as  the  work  advanced,  the  drawing  became 
more  correct,  the  faces  more  varied  and  expressive,  the  attitudes  less  con- 
strained, and  the  grouping  more  natural.     '*  To  one  who  examines  them 
with  attention,"  says  Lanzi,  '*  the  composition  appears  the  most  surprising; 
a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  seems  not  only  to  surpass  himself,  but 
even,  sometimes,  appears  unrivalled.*'  Occasionally,  in  his  historical  pictures, 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  buildings,  which  he  painted  of  various  hues — red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  as  was  then  the  taste— -or  of  a  dazzling  white,  in  imitation* 
of  Carrara  marble.     In  one  of  these  works  he  depicted  a  thirsty  man,  with 
unrivalled  happiness ;  and  this  performance  is  illustrated  by  a  story,  pre- 
served by  his  biographers.    One  day,  when  the  sun  was  very  oppressive, 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  said,  "Were  I  you,  Giotti,  I  would  leave  oft' 
working,  this  hot  weather."     "  And  so  I  would,  sir,"  replied  Giotti,  "  if  1 
were  you."     He  was  largely  employed  by  popes  and  princes,  in  scriptural 
and    historical   compositions;    and,   what   literature   loves  to   remember 
him  for,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  illustrious  Dante.     Of  his  picture  of 
Death  and  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apostles  about  her,  the  attitudes,  Michel 
Angelo  used  to  say,  could  not  be  better  designed ;  his  works  were,  indeed, 
universally  admired  for  the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  their  graceful  dis- 
position, and  a  sentiment  which  elevates.    His  naked  figures  are,  however, 
not  so  exquisite  as  those  which  are  draped ;  which  casts  some  doubt  on 
his  study  of  the  antique :  nor  has  he  the  high  reach  of  Cimabue,  though 
a  more  agreeable  painter.    He  died  in  1836,  and  Florence  erected  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  * 

But  though  Florence  stood  foremost  in  the  desirable  change  which  was 
effected,  both  in  Sculpture  and  Painting,  the  improvement  is  not  due  to 
her  alone :  something  of  a  similar  transformation  of  the  mechanical  into 
the  inspired  was  taking  place  in  other  cities  of  Italy :  nor  though  Pisano, 
in  Pisa,  and  Cimabue,  in  Florence,  established  schools  of  Art,  and  pro- 
duced scholars  of  note,  did  all  others  grow  out  of  theirs,  nor  all  other 
pictures  take  the  tone  and  hue  of  their  productions.  The  old  paintings 
of  Siena,  of  Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Parma,  are  found  to  be 
dissimilar  in  idea,  in  choice  of  colouring,  and  in  taste  of  composition; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Florence  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
city  of  those  days,  to  the  progress  of  Art.  Writers  may  strive  to  lessen  the 
fame  of  Cimabue  and  Giotti,  and  their  disciples,  but  Uiey  cannot  get  over 
the  fact,   that  with  them  originated  that  style  of  painting  which  has 
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brought  her  highest  fame  to  Italy — that  in  Florence  the  transition  took 
place  from  the  old  to  the  new  style,  which  has  brought  modern  Art 
most  of  its  glory. 

The  fame  and  the  success  of  Cimabue  and  Giotti  brought  forth  painters, 
and  created  schools,  all  over  Italy.  The  church,  increasing  in  power  and  in 
love  of  magnificence,  called  Art  in  all  its  beauty  into  life :  churches,  which 
demanded  the  two-fold  embellishment  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  grew  as 
numerous  as  heathen  temples  did  of  old ;  riches,  as  well  as  honours,  were 
showered  by  his  Holiness  on  men  whose  genius  added  a  new  ray  of  grace 
to  a  Madonna,  or  conferred  diviner  airs  on  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul ;  and,  as 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Christendom  found  its  way  to  Rome,  the  successor 
of  the  Apostles  was  enabled  to  distribute  his  patronage  over  all  the  schools 
of  Italy.  Of  these  the  number  extends  to  thirteen ;  and  they  are  thus 
classed  by  the  historians  of  Art: — 1.  The  Florentine.  2.  The  Sieniese.  3.  The 
Roman.  4.  The  Neapolitan.  5.  The  Venetian.  6.  The  Mantuan.  7.  The 
Modenese.  8.  The  School  of  Parma.  9.  The  School  of  Cremona.  10.  The 
School  of  Milan.  11.  The  School  of  Bologna.  12.  The  School  ofFerrara. 
13.  The  School  of  Genoa.  Of  these,  the  Florentine,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Bolognese  Schools  are  celebrated  for  their  epic  grandeur  of  composition ; 
that  of  Siena  for  its  poetic  taste;  that  of  Naples  for  its  fire;  and  that 
of  Venice  for  the  deep  glory  of  its  colouring. 

The  first  worthy  successor  whom  Lanzi  can  find  for  .Giotti,  in  the  Floren- 
tine School,  is  Bufifalmacco,  whose  wit,  in  the  enduring  record  of  Boccaccio, 
has  survived  the  fame  of  his  pictures.  He  excelled  in  Crucifixions  and 
Ascensions ;  his  heads  are  defiqient  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  variety ;  and 
there  is  a  vulgar  air  about  his  women,  which  shows  that  he  wanted  taste  to 
employ  nature  for  himself.  Some  of  the  heads  of  his  men  have  an  air  of 
natural  earnestness,  worthy  of  the  first  artists :  he  excelled  in  draperies,  in 
which  might  be  distinguished  the  various  stuffs,  and  the  texture  of  the 
linings ;  but  he  loaded  them  with  flowers  and  fringes,  and  obscured  their 
beauty  by  excess  of  ornament.  In  the  genius  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  men 
imagined  that  of  Giotti  revived :  he  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  was 
taught  drawing  by  his  elder  brother,  Bernardo,  a  painter  of  some  note. 
He  was  an  architect  and  sculptor,  as  well  as  painter,  and  the  first  who 
introduced  the  circular  arch  in  the  edifices  of  Florence.  The  favourite 
subjects  of  his  pencil  were  Paradise  and  Purgatory ;  and,  like  Dante,  he 
put  those  whom  he  disliked  among  the  damned,  and  placed  likenesses  of 
those  he  loved  among  the  spirits  of  bliss.  •  In  telling  his  story  he  loved  to 
introduce  episodes  of  weal  and  woe ;  and  he  was  more  skilful  in  images 
of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  He  discovers  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
spirit,  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries;  in  composition  he  was  less 
judicious,  and  in  attitudes  less  exact  than  some  of  the  scholars  of  Giotti. 

The  grandson  of  Giotti,  Stefano  Fiorentino,  excelled  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  according  to  Vasari,  in  every  department  of  painting.  He 
had  a  genius  for  penetrating  and  overcoming  the  difiiculties  of  art: 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  foreshortenings  into  painting;  and  he 
improved  the  perspective  of  compositions,  and  the. expression  of  the  heads. 
His  works  have  all  perished :  but  his  genius  revived  in  his  son,  Tommaso, 
whose  works  justified  the  name  of  Giottino,  bestowed  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  averred  that  the  soul  of  his  great  ancestor  had  transmigrated,  and 
animated  him.     A  Pieta,  from  his  hand,  exists  in  Florence,  which  strongly 
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ptttakes  of  the  maiiBer  of  Giotti.  But  the  School  of  Giotti  produced,  in 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  an  artist  who  eclipsed  all  hut  the  master  spirit :  he  was  a 
favourite  pupil,  and  has  been  called  his  Julio  Romano.  Vasari,  who  saw 
both  his  frescoes  and  easel  pictures  at  Florence,  says  he  surpassed  Giotti  in 
both  colouring  and  delicacy;  hut  time,  which  stript  the  splendid  finishing 
from  the  marbles  of  Greece,  has  done  the  like  damage  to  the  productions  of 
Gaddi.  His  works  were  all  of  an  historical  cast;  he  painted  some  of  the 
acts  of  our  Redeemer  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Spag- 
nuoli,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Refectory ;  on  one  of  tiie 
walls  he  painted  the  Sciences,  and  accompanied  them  by  portraits  of  their 
professors :  he  introduced  allegorical  composition,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
genius,  approaches  to  poetry :  the  brilliance  and  clearness  of  his  tints  are 
still  visible  in  his  works.     He  died  in  1 352. 

The  followers  of  Cimabue  and  Giotti  carried  painting  far  beyond  the 
term  of  infancy ;  but  in  some  important  qualities  it  was  stUl  but  a  child :  it 
was  deficient  in  happy  light  and  shade,  and  in  true  perspecti%'e.     Paolo 
Uccello,  who  had  studied  under  Manetta,  an  eminent  mathematician,  per- 
ceived the  error  in  perspective,  and  applied  the  remedy:  all  his  works 
reflect  his  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  science,  whether  he  painted  temples 
and  churches,  or  exercised  his  genius  in  historic  compositions.     His  figures 
are   foreshortened  with  a  skill  new  to  Florence;    his   landscapes,  with 
animals,  and  trees,  and  figures,  are  executed  with  a  free  hand,  and  fine 
perspective  skill.     Masolino  da  Panicale  did  the  like  for  chiaro-scuro ; 
he    wrought  as   a  sculptor    under    Ghiberti,    and    observed    the    true 
light  and  shade  which  statues  produce:    he  practised   colouring  under 
Stamina,  and  both  in  sculpture  and  colouring  became  much  of  a   master; 
and,   happily   uniting   his   knowledge   of  both,    produced   a   new    style 
of  art,  inclined,  indeed,  to  the  easy,  but  grand,  determined,  aj^d  harm  on  iu  us, 
beyond  all  former  example.    He  was  prevented,  by  his  too  early  death,  from 
producing  many  works ;  but  his  ideas  were  wrought  out  with  equal  happi- 
ness and  skill  by  his  scholar,  Masaccio,  a  name  derived  from  the  precarious 
subsistence  on  which  he  had  to  depend  in  his  youth,  for  his  real  name  was 
3faso  di  S.  Giovanni:  he  was  an  artist  calculated  to  make  an  era  in  Paint- 
ing, for  of  him  Vasari  avers,  that  *'  what  was  executed  before  his  time 
might  be  called  paintings,  but  that  his  pictures  seem  to  live,  they  are  so 
true  and  so  natural." 

The  great  merits  of  Masaccio  were  soon  discovered:  he  painted  many 
historical  works;  the  air  of  the  heads  reminded  Mengs  of  the  style  of 
Raphael,  while  the  postures  and  foreshortenings  of  the  figures  were  more 
diversified,  and  of  a  better  style,  than  the  works  of  his  master,  Paolo  Uccello : 
he  was  a  painter  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  "  The  anatomy  of  the 
^gwre,**  says  Lanzi,  "is  marked  with  truth  and  judgment.  That  dguref  so 
highly  extolled  in  the  Baptism  of  St.  Peter,  which  appears  shivering  witk 
cold,  marks,  as  it  were,  an  era  in  the  art.  The  garments,  without  being 
minute,  present  a  few  easy  folds ;  the  colouring  is  true,  properly  varied, 
delicate,  and  surprisingly  harmonious;  the  relief  is  in  the  grandest  style." 
He  died  in  1443,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  by  poison ;  several  of  the 
pictures  which  death  hindered  him  from  executing  for  the  churches,  were, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  supplied  by  the  younger  Lippi.  In  the 
School  of  Masaccio  the  best  of  the  succeeding  Florentine  painters  studied : 
time  has  deHauced  many  of  his  works,  which  the.  world  commended.     The 
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portrait  of  a  young  man,  that  seems  to  breathe,  and  is  estimated  at  a  high 
price,  is  in  the  Pitti  Collection. 

The  loss  which  Florence  sustained  in  Masacdo  was  not  wholly  supplied 
by  two  monks,  who  studied  in  the  same  schooL  The  iirst  of  these,  B. 
Giovanni  Angelico,  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  which  he  conferred  on 
his  saints  and  angels ;  he  is  called,  in  the  spirit  of  comparison  which  dis- 
tinguishes most  of  the  historians  of  art,  the  Guida  of  his  age,  both  for  the 
lustre  of  his  Heuscs,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  colouring.  One  of  his  most 
popular  pictures  ia  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  his  **'  Heaven,"  in 
in  the  church  of  Mary  Magdalen,  is  not  only  the  largest  of  his  works,  but 
it  is  also  reckoned  the  most  beautiful.  In  the  tube-like  folds  of  his 
draperies,  and  the  uneasy  posture  of  some  of  his  figures,  judges  have  de- 
tected an  imitator  of  Cimabue.  The  other  monk,  Filippo  Lippi,  was  a 
genius  of  a  gentler  order :  he  was  instructed  by  the  woiks  of  Masaccio 
rather  than  by  the  artist  himself;  but  his  scripture  histories  have  a  beauty 
— a  fulness  of  countenance  in  the  angels — a  sweetness  of  colouring,  and  a 
gracefulness  of  design,  which  he  could  borrow  firom  no  one.  The  neat 
folds  of  his  draperies,  the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  his  tints,  mark  him  out 
from  the  painters  of  his  day,  rather  than  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
frescoes  with  which  he  adorned  the  church  of  S.  Spirito :  he  sought  to  sur- 
prise sometimes,  rather  than  to  please,  and  several  of  his  works  are  charged 
with  being  dry  and  hard:  he  died  in  1469.  Both  these  monks  were 
equalled,  many  say  excelled,  by  Benozso  Gozzoli,  who  studied  under 
Angelico.  He  wrought,  indeed,  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  more  than  was 
usual  in  frescoes;  but  his  historical  works  display,  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari, 
an  uncommon  power,  and  a  prodigality  of  toil,  fit  to  appal  a  whole  legion- 
of  painters.  His  chief  works  are  in  Uie  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  but  many 
are  at  Florence:  he  died  in  1478,  and  was  honoured  with  a  monument  at 
the  public  expense. 

At  some  <Hstance  of  time,  Gozzoli  was  followed  by  Rafiaellino  del 
Garbo,  a  scholar  of  the  school  of  Lippi,  who  carried  his  skill  to  Rome, 
where,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Minerva,  he  painted  a  choir  of  angels  on  the 
eeiling,  of  a  modest  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  the  fuller  day  of  Raphael  him- 
self: in  a  Resurrection,  firom  his  hand,  at  Florence,  the  figures,  though 
small,  are  so  graceful,  so  correct,  and  so  finely  cc^oured,  as  to  give  him 
rank  with  the  best  painters  of  the  age.  In  these  qualities  he  was  equalled 
by  Domenico  Corraidi,  sumamed  Ghirlandaio ;  he  was  the  first  Florentine 
who,  according  to  Mcngs,  by  means  of  true  perspective,  attained  a  happy 
method  of  grouping,  and  true  depth  of  composition ;  he  had  also  the  merit  of 
rejecting  the  large  golden  fringes  with  which  the  elder  painters  burdened 
their  draperies.  His  works  were,  in  the  spirit  of  his  times,  of  a  religious 
character,  but  he  introduced  into  them  portraits  of  literary  men  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens :  he  has  been  largely  commended  by  Vasari.  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  became  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  composition,  and  more  so 
for  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  human  figure;  he  was  the  first  Italian 
painter  who  dissected  bodies,  to  learn  the  natural  position  of  the  tendons 
and  muscles.  Luca  Signorelli  designed  figures  with  a  true  knowledge  of 
anatomy;  and,  although  he  sometimes  failed  in  choice  of  form,  and  was 
deficient  in  harmony  of  colour,  in  his  tints  and  graces  of  handling  he 
approached  the  after  excellence  of  his  school,  and  has  been  not  only  com- 
mended for  spirit  and  expression,  but  his  naked  figures,  in  the  cathedral 
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of  Orvieto^  were  not  thought  unworthy  of  being  imitated  by  Michel 
Angelo.  On  looking  at  the  paintings  of  those  earlier  days  of  Art,  they 
appear  to  possess  all  that  is  required  of  action  and  of  thought,  and  to  be 
deficient  chiefly  in  high  ideal  beauty,  fulness  of  design,  and  harmony  of 
colour;  there  is  an  air,  too,  of  timidity,  and  a  want  of  that  wonderful 
freedom  which  a  conscious  mastery  bestows. 

All  that  the  Florentine  School  seemed  to  want,  was  bestowed  by 
Leonard!  da  Vinci,  with  the  exception  of  colour,  in  which  it  never  took 
the  lead  as  it  did  in  design.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  notary,  and  was 
bom  at  a  castle  in  Lower  Valdama,  in  the  year  1452.  **  Nature,"  says 
Lanzi, ''  had  endowed  him  «with  a  genius  elevated  and  penetrating,  eager 
after  discovery,  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit;  not  only  in  what  related  to 
the  three  arts  dependant  on  design,  but  in  mathematics,  in  mechanics,  in 
hydrostatics,  in  music,  in  poetry,  and  also  in  the  accomplishments  of 
horsemanship,  fencing,  and  dancing.  He  was  so  perfect  in  all  these,  that 
when  he  performed  any  one,  the  beholder  was  ready  to  imagine  that  it 
must  have  been  his  sole  study.  To  such  vigour  of  intellect,  he  joined 
an  elegance  of  features  and  of  manners,  that  graced  the  virtues  of  his 
mind."  He  was  taught  painting  by  Verrochio,  and,  like  his  master, 
designed  with  more  readiness  than  he  painted;  he  loved,  in  his  faces, 
elegance  of  form,  and  variety  and  dignity  of  expression,  rather  than 
fulness  of  contour:  in  all  his  compositions  he  inclined  to  the  poetical  and 
the  historic,  and  desired  to  improve  art  rather  than  fill  Florence  with 
pictures.  He  gave  that  perfect  relief  and  roundness,  in  which  painting, 
till  his  own  day,  was  wanting,  and  imparted  to  it  true  symmetry,  grace, 
and  spirit. 

This  great  artist  excelled  also  in  sculpture,  and,  it  is  said,  pleased  him- 
self more  with  it  than  with  painting;  he  rarely  finished  any  of  his 
pictures;  his  fine  genius  surpassed  the  cunning  of  his  hands;  he  could 
conceive  what  he  could  not  execute  to  his  mind;  but  this  want  of  finish 
— this  son^ething,  more  exquisite  still,  which  perfection  demanded — was 
observed  by  very  few,  beside  himself.  In  painting,  he  had  two  styles, 
one  abounding  in  shadow,  which  called  into  brilliancy  the  contrasting 
parts ;  and  another,  of  a  more  quiet  and  less  splendid  character,  produced 
by  means  of  the  middle  tints.  In  both,  the  happiness  of  the  design,  the 
emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  pencil,  were  equally  visible 
and  unrivalled.  In  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  pictures,  he  was  as  skilful 
and  as  happy  as  he  was  in  those  which  were  leading  and  principal;  the 
ground  on  which  the  figures,  whether  saints  or  angels/  stood — the  sky 
overhead,  the  landscape  where  the  scene  lay,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and 
the  buildings — ^nay,  the  satins  which  clad,  or  the  jewels  which  adorned 
the  female  figures  in  his  historical  compositions,  were  all  alike  gracefully 
introduced,  and  skilfully  handled. 

The  biographers  have  divided  the  life  of  da  Vinci  into  four  periods : 
the  first  includes  his  youthful  studies  in  his  native  place ;  the  second,  the 
period  of  his  labours  at  Milan,  under  Lodovico  Sforza;  the  third,  his 
residence  of  thirteen  years  in  Florence,  after  the  misfortunes  of  that 
prince;  and  the  fourth  refers  to  his  visit  to  Rome,  at  the  request  of 
Leo  the  Tenth.  To  the  first  era,  writers  refer  the  Head  of  the 
Medusa,  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  the  Magdalen  of  the  Pitti  palace,  that  in 
the  Aldobrandini  palace  at  Rome,  the  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  in 
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the  Giustiniani  and  Borghese  galleries,  and  the  Heads  of  Christ  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  heads  of  these 
works  are  more  delicate  than  select,  and  speak  of  the  scholar  of  Verroc- 
chio:  not  so,  the  Child  lying  on  an  embroidered  couch,  preserved  at 
Bologna ;  it  is  of  a  higher  order,  though  reckoned  an  early  work.  These, 
and  other  productions  of  equal  merit,  spread  the  fame  of  the  artist,  and 
the  fame  of  the  Florentine  School. 

When  he  went  to  Milan,  da  Vinci  took  with  him  a  new  and  curious 
lyre,  of  his  own  invention,  and  almost  wholly  of  silver,  and,  in  a  contest 
with  the  regular  musicians  of  the  place,  in  the  presence  of  Sforza,  was 
declared  the  most  skilful;  he  gave  them,  also,  a  taste  of  his  spirit  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  city  was  in  wonder  at  his  talents.  Nor 
did  he  astonish  the  people  less  by  his  mechanical  inventions  for  the 
service  of  the  prince,  and,  particularly,  by  his  experiments  in  hydrostatics. ' 
He  took  charge  of  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  Sforza,  by  which  the  taste  of  Milan  was  formed  and  refined, 
and  many  eminent  artists  instructed  in  painting  and  sculpture:  this,  his 
biographers  regard  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  life ;  but  that  glory 
was  increased  by  hi^  sublime  picture  of  the  Last  Supper— once  one  of 
the  wonders  of  art,  and  still  wondrous,  though  injured  by  time,  by 
barbarous  soldiers,  and  by  those  professors  of  the  art  of  destruction, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Restorers." 

The  misfortunes  of  Sforza  drove  da  Vinci  from  Milan  back  to  Florence, 
where  he  lived  for  thirteen  years.  During  this  period  he  painted  some  of 
the  finest  of  his  works :  of  these  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa, 
on  which  he  wrought  four  years,  and  yet  left  unfinished ;  the  cartoon  of 
St.  Anna,  to  form  a  picture  for  the  church  of  Servi,  but  which  was  never 
put  into  colours ;  the  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  executed 
in  rivalship  with  Michel  Angelo,  but  never  finished,  for,  on  failing  to  paint 
it  in  a  new  method,  in  oils,  he  threw  it  aside,  and  allowed  it  to  perish. 
The  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  bosom,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Onofrio,  at  Rome,  is  in  the  manner  of  this  period  of  da  Vinci's  life: 
there  are  other  pictures  by  his  hand,  which  have  been  assigned  to  a 
time  when  his  hand  and  mind  were  both  in  the  highest  discipline.  Such 
was  that  famous  work  presecyed  at  Mantua,  but  stolen,  during 
the  sack  of  the  city,  and  sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia:  the  subject  is 
a  Holy  Family:  a  woman  of  a  fine  form,  and  majestic  countenance, 
occupies  the  back  ground;  it  bears  the  cipher  of  Leonardi.  This,  and 
other  pictures,  are  touched  with  that  beautiful,  elevating,  and  penetrating 
spirit,  constantly  yearning  after  an  excellence  still  diviner  than  it  had 
hitherto  reached.  Da  Vinci's  own  portrait,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  is  of 
the  same  high  order;  so  is  the  half-length  figure  of  the  young  Nun, 
commended  by  Dottari,  which  he  called  the  chief  treasure  in  the  palace 
of  the  Marchcse  Niccolini;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Christ  dis-** 
puting  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Doria  palace ;  of  the  Vanity  and  Modesty, 
of  the  Barberini  collection,  with  tints  \vhich  no  pencil  has  been  able  to 
rival;  and  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Albini  palace,  who  seems  to -request 
the  lily  which  the  infant  Jesus  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  draws 
back,  as  if  loth  to  part  with ; — pictures  of  exquisite  grace. 

When  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  in  full  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
da  Vinci  renounced  his  art.     He  had  been  invited  to  Rome,  but  there,  as 
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well  as  at  Florence,  he  was  doomed  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  Michel 
Angelo,  and  to  see  the  designs  of  that  son  of  Anak  preferred  to  his  own, 
both  in  the  capital  and  his  native  city.  Disgusted  with  the  Pontiff,  who, 
says  Yasari,  amused  him  with  fine  professions,  and  incensed  at  Michel, 
with  whom,  says  Lanzi,  he  had  a  quarrel,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Francis  the  First,  who,  when  he  took  Milan,  tried  to  saw  the  Last  Supper 
from  the  wall,  and  carry  it  to  France ;  but  he  fell  sick  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  king.  The  style — ^all  his  own 
—of  this  truly  great  master,  was  less  followed  at  Florence  than  at  Milan :  he 
left  at  the  former  city  no  picture  to  be  publicly  exhibited,  and  he  taught 
no  scholars ;  but  he  left  at  the  latter  place  pictures  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
pupils  of  the  highest  distinction.  His  genius  was  of  the  first  order — very 
varied,  and  very  inventive — ^and  delighted  in  the  calm,  the  solemn,  and  the 
majestic :  in  the  simplicity  of  female  loveliness,  and  the  grandeur  of  man's 
mind,  he  has  had  some  rivals,  but  no  superiors. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  birth  of  da  Vinci,  the  far-famed  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti  came  into  the  world :  he  was  of  the  noble  family  of 
Canosa,  in  Tuscany,  and  the  pride  of  his  line  was  alarmed  when  the  boy 
declared  he  would  be  an  artist.  He  began  to  study  under  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio,  and  his  first  work  was  the  head  of  a  fawn :  his  high  birth,  as  well 
as  promising  genius,  opened  to  him  the  gallery  of  antique  sculpture,  and 
the  palace  doors  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici :  this  soothed  the  pride  of  his  father, 
and  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  own  fame,  in  the  graces  of  poetry, 
the  contemplation  of  Dante's  creations,  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  Ma- 
saccio,  and  the  Greek  sculptures.  His  fine  wit,  his  ready  eloquence,  and  his 
talents  for  verse, were,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  obtain  public  favour ;  but  to 
these  he  added  a  genius  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  sufficient 
to  immortalize  three  different  artists.  Writers  fond  of  classical  comparisons 
have  likened  him  to  Zeuxis,  whose  fame  lives  in  the  pages  of  Quintilian ; 
nervous,  muscular,  robust;  his  attitudes  daring,  and  his  expression  all  life 
and  energy :  while  those  who  could  find  resemblances  more  at  hand,  com- 
pared him  to  Dante,  for,  like  that  great  poet,  he  delighted  in  vast  and 
terrible  subjects,  and  neglected  or  despised  the  attractions  of  the  graceful, 
the  tranquil,  and  the  contemplative. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  his  eminence,  Michel  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass 
the  painters  of  his  own  day,  and  the  sculptors  of  antiquity:  he  first 
measured  his  strength  with  da  Vinci,  and  strove  to  excel  him  as  much  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  execution  as  by  his  vigour  of  conception.  '*  The 
cartoons  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,"  says  Lanzi,  "  prepared  for  a  competition 
with  da  Vinci,  in  the  saloon  of  Uie  public  palace  at  Florence,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  wonderful  production  in  drawing.  Michel  Angelo  did  not  rest 
satisfied  wi£h  representing  the  Florentines  cased  in  armour  and  mingling 
with  their  enemies,  but,  choosing  the  moment  of  attack  on  their  van,  while 
bathing  in  the  river  Amo,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  representing  many 
naked  figures^  as  they  rushed  to  arms  from  the  water,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  introduce  a  prodigious  variety  of  foreshortenings,  and  attitudes  the 
most  energetic ;  in  a  word,  the  highest  perfection  of  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencies.*' The  animation  and  ardour  of  that  heroic  group  is  said  to  have 
been  wondrous :  the  din  of  battle  in  their  van  had  just  reached  the  troops — 
some  were  starting  from  the  stream — some  were  hurrying  on  their  dresses — 
others  snatching  up  their  arms — some  were  calm,  others  fiery  and  im« 
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patient,  while  the  clang  of  the  trumpet,  which  called  them  to  strife,  seemed 
to  rouse  and  kindle  all.  This  first-horn  of  his  genius  has  perished,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  rival,  da  Vinci.  Cellini  observes,  that  Michel,  in  his  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,  did  not  reach  the  dignity  of  this  cartoon ; 
and  Vasari  adds,  that  all  who  imitated  it  became  eminent. 

From  this  splendid  work  Michel  was  called  to  Rome  by  Julius  tlie 
Second :  he  was  called  as  a  sculptor ;  but  as  he  was  poet,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  he  was  fit  for  whatever  aspires  to  elegance ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, desired  to  paint  the  ceiling  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  which  he  began  with 
reluctance,  and  desired  the  commission  might  be  transferred  to  Raphael. 
Even  the  fiery  ardour  of  Michel  was  too  cold  for  his  impatient  patron ;  the 
hand  of  da  Vinci  had  been  rejected  because  it  began  to  prepare  colours 
before  it  offered  to  touch  the  pencil,  and  the  Pope,  it  is  said,  ventured  to 
use  threats  to  the  indignant  Angelo,  to  induce  him  to  work :  this  roused  a 
spirit  not  slow  to  rouse ;  he  effaced  at  once  all  the  work,  and  trembling 
outlines  which  his  assistants  had  traced  from  his  designs,  drew  them  all 
with  his  own  hand,  and,  in  twenty  months,  rendered  the  work  fit  for  public 
exhibition.  He  desired  to  realize  scripture  in  this  vast  design ;  and  his 
figures  of  the  princes  and  prophets  of  old  are  pronounced,  by  Lomazzo,  an 
honest  judge,  to  be  in  the  finest  style  In  the  whole  world.  **  There,  indeed,*' 
says  Lanzi,  *'  the  dignity  of  the  aspects,  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  eyes, 
a  certain  wild  and  uncommon  casting  of  the  drapery  and  attitudes,  whe- 
ther representing  rest  or  motion,  announce  an  order  of  beings  who  hold 
converse  with  the  Divinity,  and  whose  mouths  utter  what  he  inspires.** 
The  Moses,  an  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius;  the  Christ,  the  Piety,  and 
the  David,  are  all  of  a  similar  order  of  works :  the  first,  which  connects 
the  early  with  the  latter  law,  looks  like  one  of  the  demigods  of 
old,  and  seems  something  both  of  earth  and  heaven ;  whereof  the  latter, 
Vasari,  a  rapturous  admirer,  says,  *'  it  bears  away  the  palm  from  every 
statue,  modern  or  ancient,  either  Grecian  or  Roman.*'  To  believe  this, 
we  must  forget  the  perfect  unity,  the  true  harmony,  the  high  poetry,  and 
the  calm  expression — breathing  of  Olympus — which  distinguish  the  sculp- 
ture of  Greece. 

Michel  was  summoned  into  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Paul  the  Third,  and 
requested  to  work  a  few  of  his  miracles  on  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  walls. 
To  the  entreaty  that  he  would  paint  in  oil,  he  replied,  that  painting  in  oil 
was  fit  only  for  women,  and  that  if  he  wrought  at  all  it  should  be  in  fresco. 
When  he  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  '*  Last  Judgment,'*  he  removed  th^ 
plaster  prepared  by  Frata,  and  substituted  a  ground  of  rough-cast,  more 
suitable  for  his  colours.  He  peopled  his  allotted  space  with  innumerable 
figures,  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  by  groups  of  bright, 
and  by  bands  of  condemned  angels ;  by  elected  and  rejected  souls ;  by 
spirits  rising  from  the  tomb,  others  standing  on  the  earth ;  some  ascending 
into  bliss,  others  descending  into  punishment.  Though  some  have  said 
that  the  expression  might  be  improved,  the  colouring  brightened,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  contour  amended,  yet  all  have  pronounced  this  to  be  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  of  Michel's  creations,  and  that  vindicated  his 
right  to  be  master  of  the  awful  and  the  sublime.  That  he  confounded 
Christian  and  Heathen  history,  by  placing  the  angels  of  revelation  beside 
the  Stygian  boatman,  and  Christ  judging  the  righteous,  with  Minos  sen- 
tencing the  damned,  has  been  urged  against  him  by  judges  of  many  lands ; 
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vliile  Others  have,  with  less  wisdom,  declared  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
either  the  graceful  or  the  heautiful.  "  The  Eve,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
turns  to  thank  her  master,"  say  Lanzi,  **  with  an  attitude  so  fine  and 
lovely,  that  it  would  do  honour  to  the  school  of  Raphael.*' 

On  the  genius  of  this  mighty  master  of  art,  historians  have  exhausted  all 
their  praise,  and  poets  and  critics  all  their  commendation.  Fuseli,  sensible 
that  all,  OR  this  side  of  the  day  of  Michel,  was  descent  in  loftiness  of  design, 
and  in  masculine  force  of  handling,  hesitated  to  trace  the  history  of  art 
farther,  but  wished  to  leave  it,  as  he  declared,  on  the  mountain  tops, 
ashamed  to  descend  with  it  into  the  Tallies.  But,  though  the  gigantic  grip 
of  his  hand,  and  the  Titan-like  reach  of  his  mind,  no  one  can  deny,  it  is 
equally  true,  that,  with  his  high  merits,  he  had  vast  defects ;  there  is  a 
too  visible  straining  in  almost  all  his  compositions ;  the  muscles  are 
swollen  and  inflated,  and  the  postures  are  uneasy  and  extravagant ;  god- 
like deeds  are  not  done  in  a  calm  and  celestial  manner ;  pain  and  joy  are 
both  to  excess ;  he  pushes  expression  to  extremity.  His  great  contem- 
poraries. Da  Vinci  and  Raphael,  on  the  other  hand,  never  seem  even  to  do 
their  best ;  there  is  none  of  Michel's  '*  double  double,  toil  and  trouble"  in 
all  their  compositions;  they  are  tranquil,  and  *'bide  their  time,"  in 
the  certainty  that  serenity  of  expression  will,  in  the  end,  triumph.  He 
seems  resolved  to  conquer  Fame  by  force,  and  to  do  nothing  in  the  manner 
of  other  artists,  either  ancient  or  modem.  His  renown  and  his  works  are 
over  all  the  earth :  of  his  personal  story  it  may  be  told,  that  he  was  as 
impetuous  in  his  temper  as  in  his  works;  that  he  drudged,  in  the  rough- 
hewing  of  his  statues,  with  the  diligence  of  a  common  mason  ;  that,  in- 
censed, on  a  time,  at  the  slow  march  of  his  assistants,  he  dismissed  them 
with  reproaches,  and  performed  the  work  himself;  and  that,  stimg  by  the 
insolence  of  the  offers  of  the  Pope,  he  retired,  in  disgust,  to  Florence,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  88,  in 
the  year  1563.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  resign  my  soul  to  God,  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  wealth  to  my  nearest  of  kin."  He  was  buried  in 
Florence. 

Many  Florentines  followed  in  the  train  of  this  consummate  master,  affect- 
ing his  regal  air  and  his  stately  step — leaving  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  to  fill 
up  his  vast  outlines  with  the  glowing  colours  of  the  Venetian  School,  and 
Ricciarelli  to  design  so  much  in  his  spirit,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
hand  of  Buonarroti  had  not  actually  touched  the  canvass.  Baccio  della  Porta 
took  a  middle  path,  and,  with  something  of  both  Raphael  and  Michel 
in  his  style,  and  more  of  his  own,  left  paintings  worthy  of  that  great  era  of 
Art.  His  Holy  Family  stands  high,  for  sweetness  and  beauty,  among  the 
thousands  which  the  world  inherits ;  his  Madonna  del  Misericordia,  in  Siena, 
shielding  the  crouching  devotees  from  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  is  another  of 
his  popular  performances ;  while  the  colossal  figure  of  St.  Mark,  which  he 
drew  in  scorn  of  those  who  reproached  him  for  the  modest  stature  of  his 
Saints  and  Apostles,  is  of  a  beauty  to  deserve  the  exclamation  of  an  ad- 
miring foreigner — "  A  Grecian  statue,  transformed  into  a  picture !" 
He  has  the  merit,  too,  of  inventing  that  useful  figure,  now  so  generally 
used,  with  joints,  corresponding  in  motion  to  the  human  form,  on  which 
painters  and  sculptors  arrange  their  draperies.  His  method  of  studying  was, 
to  draw  his  figures  naked,  and  then  drape  them  ;  a  clumsy  form,  he  knew, 
could  not  possibly  dress  weU, 
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Andrea  del  Sarto  is  called,  by  Vasari,  **  the  most  faultless  painter  of  the 
Florentines — for  perfectly  understanding  the  principles  of  chiaro-scuro, 
for  representing  the  indistinctness  of  objects  in  shadow,  and  for  painting 
with  a  sweetness  truly  natural."  His  graceful  countenances  and  smiling 
eyes ;  his  fine  architecture ;  his  draperies,  complying  with  every  condition 
of  life ;  and  his  modest,  or  subdued  expression,  whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow, 
which  never  transgress  decorum,  have  been  felt  by  all.  His  works  are  of 
the  historical  order :  he  studied  the  cartoons  of  da  Vinci  and  Michel 
Angelo,  in  Florence,  and  perfected  his  style  so  much  by  his  diligence  at 
Rome,  that,  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Visitation,  the  Birth  of  the  Baptist, 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Family  in  Repose,  his  rise  may 
be  distinctly  traced  from  the  stiff  to  the  graceful,  from  the  rank  of  Albert 
Durer  to  that  of  Raphael.  His  Pieta,  purchased  from  the  Nuns  of  Lugo, 
and  placed  in  the  Tribune,  is  an  honour  to  the  School  of  Florence.  It 
is  painful  to  add,  of  this  eminent  artist,  that  he  died  in  domestic  misery 
and  wretchedness,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Jacopo  Carrucci  imitated,  and,  it  is  said,  rivalled  his  master,  del  Sarto ; 
while  Rosso  displayed  a  more  creative  fancy.  *'  He  disdained,"  says  Lanzi, 
"  to  follow  any  of  his  countrymen  or  strangers ;  and  indeed  one  recognizes 
much  originality  in  his  style.  His  heads  are  more  spirited,  his  head- 
dresses and  ornaments  more  tasteful,  his  colouring  more  lively,  his  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  broader,  and  his  pencilling  more  firm  and  free, 
than  was  usual  in  Florence."  But  his  grand  spirit  was  deformed  by  ex- 
travagance; he  injured  a  fine  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  delineating 
a  band  of  gipsies  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  In  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  a 
milder  spirit  appeared,  who  aimed,  in  his  scriptural  compositions,  at  ele- 
vating nature  to  the  standard  of  the  ideal  beauty  perceived  by  da  Vinci 
and  Raphael,  in  the  statues  of  Gireece.  A  swarm  of  painters  who  called 
themselves  the  imitators  of  Michel  Angelo,  now  succeeded  :  they  might 
have  found  natural  grace  in  Giotti ;  unborrowed  elegance  in  Masaccio ; 
spirit  in  Rosso ;  light  and  shade  in  da  Vinci ;  and  grandeur  enough  in 
Michel,  far  more  than  they  could  execute  in  art :  but  men  of  their  stamp  of 
understanding  reject  the  lowlier  and  strike  at  the  higher,  unconscious  of 
their  want  of  wing  to  bear  them  so  close  to  heaven.  Their  works  are  not, 
however,  in  Florence,  but  in  Rome :  they  tried,  where  Michel  wrought 
his  miracles,  to  perform  their  enchantments ;  they  transferred  into  their 
compositions  that  statue-like  rigidity,  that  strength  of  limb,  and  the 
markings  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles — that  severity  of  the 
countenance,  and  those  positions  of  the  hands  and  bodies,  which  charac- 
terized his  awful  style — but  without  comprehending  the  principles  of  that 
extraordinary  .man,  without  thoroughly  understanding  the  play  of  the  softer 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  either  by  inserting  them  in  wrong  situations,  or 
by  representing  in  the  same  manner  those  in  action  and  at  rest — those  of 
a  stripling  and  of  a  man :  they  imagined  they  were  working  in  their 
master's  spirit,  while  they  no  more  resembled  him  than  a  dead  resembles  a 
living  body.  Amongst  these,  though  not  of  them,  Antonio  Tempesti  stands 
honourably  eminent  for  his  battles  and  his  landscapes;  many  of  the 
historical  pictures  in  the  Vatican  are  from  his  pencil,  and  display  great 
spirit  and  animation  in  the  heady  fight,  and  natural  beauty  in  the  scenes  and 
accessories. 

Design,  the  leading  characteristic  of  this  School,  was   adhered  to  by 
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Lodoyico  Cigoli,  and  Ghregorio  Pagani,  who,  when  young  men,  about  the 
year  1580,  infused  a  bolder  system  of  colouring  into  the  now  languid  style  of 
the  Florentines.  The  fundamental  maxims  of  design  had  been  carried  to 
excess,  and  generated  the  cold  and  the  timid :  these  artists  sought  to  add  to 
high  design  and  scientific  perspective,  the  fine  light  and  shade,  and  bright 
colouring  of  Corregio:  they  were  followed  by  Francesco  Furini,  called 
the  Guido  and  Albano  of  the  Florentine  School.  His  works  consist  chiefly 
of  Nymphs — ^and  of  Magdalens,  scarcely  less  noted  than  his  Nymphs ;  he 
excelled  more  in  the  delicacy  of  his  hue^  than  in  his  modesty  of  sentiments : 
with  him,  painting  drew  its  subjects  from  poetry,  more  than  from  scripture. 
Carlo  Dolci,  with  moderate  powers  of  invention,  and  with  little  force,  either 
of  colour  or  drawing,  obtained  a  high  reputation  by  his  graceful  Madonnas, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  such  exquisite  finish,  as,  in  the  sight  of  some, 
amounts  to  a  fault ;  yet  nothing  is  turgid  or  cold ;  all  is  modesty,  harmony, 
and  repose*  With  Dolci,  the  long  line  of  eminent  Florentine  artists  may 
be  said  to  cease.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  invited  to  Florence  in  1640,  by 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  endeavoured  to  lift  the  lowered  banner,  and  renew 
the  national  cry  of  historic  painting ;  but  though  the  body  gave  a  convulsive 
throb  or  two,  the  soul  of  Art  had  taken  its  flight. 

The  Siena  School — ^the  Eve  to  that  Adam,  the  Florentine — stands 
second  in  the  proud  list  of  Italy ;  but  if  the  elder  be  the  more  masculine, 
the  younger  has  been  numbered  with  the  more  lively  and  poetic;  **  for," 
says  P.  Valle,  "it  displays  a  peculiar  talent  for  invention,  animating  with 
glowing  images  the  stories  it  represents,  filling  them  with  allegory,  and 
forming  them  into  fervid  and  poetic  compositions.''  The  origin  of  the 
school  of  this  little  state  has  been  proudly  traced,  by  native  writers,  to 
Greece  and  the  Crusades ;  and,  if  we  accept  Madonnas  without  minds,  and 
Saints  without  spirit,  for  works  of  art,  no  doubt  but  it  ascends  into  a 
very  venerable  antiquity.  Guido  is  the  first  name  which  a  historian  who 
desires  to  be  charitable  can  place  in  the  roll  of  the  painters  of  Siena; 
Mino  stands  second;  and,  as  both  lived  in  the  days  of  Cimabue,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  fame  or  his  works :  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  Angels  of  Mino,  are  declared  surprising  for  the  age.  We 
come  more  into  light  when  we  name  Simone  di  Martini,  the  painter  of 
Laura,  and  the  friend  of  Petrarch :  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under 
Mino ;  his  style  reminds  artists  of  that  of  Baroccio :  in  his  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  the  fame  of  a  choir  of  Angels,  which  seemed  to  float  in  the 
air,  has  reached  our  own  times.  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  according  to  Vasari, 
executed,  in  1335,  pictures  with  a  better  design,  and  in  a  superior  manner 
to  anything  in  Tuscany;  and,  he  adds,  that  he  became  a  better  master 
than  either  Cimabue  or  Giotti.  Bernardo  da  Siena,  who  flourished  in 
1370,  painted  saints  and  angels  with  taste,  and  animals  with  an  accuracy 
then  new  to  art;  he  paid  uncommon  attention  to  the  feet  and  hands.  The 
pencil  of  Taddeo,  as  that  of  the  best  master  of  the  year  1410,  was 
employed  to  embellish  the  chapel  and  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Siena;  he 
painted  sacred  subjects,  and,  more  original  still,  a  series  of  illustrious 
heads,  from  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome;  they  were  habited  as 
Sienese ;  the  portraits  were  ideal,  but  mind  was  represented  and  pictured 
with  dignity. 

From  Taddeo,  to  his  nephew  and  disciple  Domenico  Bartolo,  is 
admitted  to  be  a  long  step;  in  the  Pilgrim's  Ward  of  Siena  Hospital, 
he  painted  the  history  of  its  foundation,  and  the  dispensation  of  Christian 
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charity,  to  the  indigent,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.  The  old  dryness  of 
style  is  gone,  greater  freedom  is  come,  and,  with  it,  a  more  scientific 
manner  of  composition :  rich  and  varied  ideas  he  shared  in  common  with 
his  school:  from  these  pictures  Raphael  borrowed  both  of  costume  and 
character.  In  Matteo  di  Giovanni  critics  have  hailed  the  Masaccio  of 
Siena;  but  he  is  far  behind  the  Florentine,  though  his  expression  is  more 
varied,  his  draperies  more  natural,  and  his  anatomy  more  correct,  than 
his  native  school  had  hitherto  exhibited.  He  is  the  first  of  Siena  who 
wrought  in  oils,  by  which  he  imparted  softness  to  his  figures ;  and,  from 
his  intimacy  with  Francesco  de  Giorgio,  a  celebrated  architect,  he  gained 
a  fine  taste  in  buildings,  which  he  embellished  ingeniously  with  basso- 
relievos.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  excited  the  Neapolitan  School  to 
adopt  a  less  antiquated  style. 

A  law,  which'imposed  the  payment  of  a  florin  upon  any  foreign  painter  who 
came  to  work  in  Siena,  and  fixed  the  limit  of  recompense  which  he  should 
receive  at  twenty-five  florins,  was  regarded  as  inhospitable  by  strangers, 
and,  in  the  end,  proved  injurious  to  the  fame  as  well  as  interests  of  &ese 
proud  but  narrow-souled  republicans.  This  law  kept  the  great  masters  of 
other  schools  from  approaching  her  gates,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  fame  of  Siena,  in  Art,  was  humbled  below  that  of  Florence. 
The  nobility  perceived  the  decline  of  the  native  school,  and,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  ignorant  populace,  brought  to  its  aid,  first,  Genga, 
the  disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino ;  and,  secondly,  Signorella,  through  whose 
example  the  school  threw  off  the  remains  of  a  style  which  had  descended 
from  the  Christian  or  eastern  Greeks;  and  design,  and  colour,  and  per- 
spective, all  attained  to  excellence  in  a  few  years.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  unfettered  genius. 

The  first  of  the  native  Sienese,  who  was  rightly  touched  by  this  new 
awakened  spirit,  was  Jacopo  Pacchiarotto ;  he  Uiought  on  Pietro  Perugino 
first,  and  then  on  Raphael :  he  appears  great  in  composition ;  his  Visit 
of  St  Catherine  to  the  Body  of  St.  Agnes,  is  one  of  his  most  es- 
teemed works:  there  is  such  life  in  his  heads,  and  such  grace  in  his 
expression,  as  have  made  him,  oftener  than  once,  to  be  compared  to  Raphael. 
Giannantonio  Razzi  was  a  citizen  of  Siena,  though  his  birth-place  is  dis- 
puted. His  early  pictures,  firom  the  life  of  Alexander  the  .Great,  in  the 
Famese  Palace,  at  Rome,  have  few  marks  of  the  facility,  dignity,  and 
grace  of  da  Vinci,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  but  they  inherit  his 
light  and  shades.  His  works  in  Siena,  the  fruits  of  maturer  age  and 
study  in  Rome,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  connoiseurs,  who  prefer 
his  Flagellation  of  Christ,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  figures  of 
Michel  Ang^lo;  nor  is  his  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  Ducal  gallery,  over- 
looked, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  an  antique  torso. 
The  Swoon  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Domenico,  is 
in  the  manner  of  Raphael;  Perezzi  affirmed  that  no  swoon  was  ever 
more  literally  pictured ;  there  is  an  unborrowed  air  about  the  mental  parts 
of  this  work:  he  found  his  models  among  the  Sienese,  whose  heads 
possess  a  natural  gaiety,  openness,  and  spirit.  His  genius  has  been 
depreciated  by  Vasari,  a  writer  not  frugal  of  praise  to  others;  but  he 
could  not  be  an  indifferent  painter,  of  whom  Annibale  Caracci  said, 
^  Razzi  appears  a  very  eminent  master,  of  the  greatest  taste :  few  such 
pictures  as  his  are  to  be  seen  in  Siena." 

Mecherino  takes  rank  after  Razzi:  he  first  imitated  Peitro  Perugino ; 
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nor  did  he  ever  wholly  dismiss,  though  he  studied  in  Rome,  a  certain 
dryness,  which  he  caught  from  that  master.  He  painted,  on  returning  to 
his  natiTe  place,  a  series  of  works,  in  a  sweet  style,  in  which  he  made 
choice  of  heautifiil  airs  for  the  heads,  and  frequently  impressed  on  them 
the  portrait  of  his  mistress.  He  afterwards  aspired  to  excel  in  the  mas- 
culine and  severe  style  of  Michel  Angelo,  and,  in  seeking  vigour,  hecame 
coarse  in  his  proportions,  and  harsh  in  his  expression.  His  works  are 
numeroas,  and,  like  those  of  his  country,  of  the  historical  order;  his 
colouring  is  dear  and  cheerful,  and  still  bright.  "  His  merit,'*  observes 
Lanzi,  **  was  greater  in  distemper  than  in  oil  colouring;  and  his  historical 
frescoes  do  him  greater  honour  than  his  other  paintings;  his  skill  was 
great  in  distributing  them  to  suit  the  architecture;  and  he  treats  his 
subjects  copiously,  with  dignity,  and  with  perfect  nature:  he  imparts 
grandeiiT  by  his  architectural  views,  and  elegance,  by  his  introducing  the 
usages  of  antiquity."  He  loved  to  deal  in  difficult  foreshortenings,  such 
ss  ceilings  require,  and  in  peculiar  lights ;  of  his  figure  of  Justice,  the  feet 
are  in  dark  shadow,  gradutdly  brightening  upwards,  and  the  head  is  crowned 
with  a  celestial  halo,  such  as,  it  is  said,  Corregio  alone  has  equaUed. 

The  modest  and  timid  Baldassare  Peruz2d  was  bred  up  in  difficulties, 
and  died  ere  his  high  merits  became  known,  even  in  his  native  place :  after 
losing  his  aQ,  when  Bourbon's  soldiers  sacked  Rome,  he  wandered  with 
hiB  infe  and  children  from  city  to  city,  picking  up  a  morsel  of  bread  by 
making  designs  in  architecture,  and  by  pictures,  in  which  the  classic  beauty 
recalled  to  mind  the  marbles  of  Greece.  He  approached  Raphael  in  his 
frescoes :  to  his  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  SybH  foretelling  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  Augustus,  he  imparted  a  loveliness  and  an  enthusiasm  unsur- 
passed by  the  highest  masters.  On  all  his  works  there  is  the  stamp  of  a 
fine  imagination:  had  he  coloured  as  well  as  he  designed  and  drew,  he 
would  have  ranked  with  the  highest  painters:  he  is  one  of  the  noblest 
architects  of  his  time;  and  his  Famese  Palace  is  conceived,  according  to 
Yawri,  with  such  exquisite  grace,  that  it  seems  the  work  of  enchantment 
rather  than  of  human  hands. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  rise  in  Art,  the  fortunes  of  Siena  seemed  to  borrow 
their  hues  from  those  of  her  son,  Peruzzi ;  after  a  noble  struggle,  she  was 
robbed  of  her  freedom,  and  lost  with  it  most  of  her  artists,  the  worthy  re* 
oorders  of  her  actions.  This  happened  in  1555 :  in  time,  she  recovered  from 
her  misfortunes,  and,  beginning  to  lift  her  head  in  painting,  produced  Arcan« 
giolo  Salimbeni,  who  loved  precision  more  than  fidness  of  design:  in  this 
he  was  followed  by  Pietro  Sorri,  and  by  Casolani,  who  added  to  precision, 
and  natural,  rather  than  ideal  grace,  a  genius  prompt  to  conceive,  and  a 
band  quick  to  execute.  '*  Casolani  is  truly  a  painter,'*  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  Ghiido;  and  when  Roncalli  looked  on  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, he  said,  "  All  the  art  of  his  time  is  contained  in  that  picture.**  But 
Francesco  Yanni,  bom  at  Siena  in  1663,  is  accoimted  by  many  the  best 
artist  of  that  school,  and  is  numbered  among  the  restorers  of  Italian  paint- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  mastered  the  eldgant  and  florid  style  of 
Barocdo,  of  which  his  Humiliation  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer  is  sufficient 
proof;  but  his  St  Raymond  walking  on  the  Sea  is  supposed  to  be  his  first 
work  in  Siena,  though  this  praise  has  been  claimed  for  his  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  also  for  his  Dispute  about  the  Sacrament,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa.  His  works,  it  is  said,  were  not  at  first,  as  they  are  now,  held  in  high 
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esteem  in  his  natiye  place :  the  influence  of  his  name  and  example  was 
long,  however,  felt;  and  his  youngest  son,  named  after  Raphael,  equalled 
him  in  grandeur  of  design,  and  exquisite  mastery  in  shadows  and  colour. 
He  may  he  called  the  last  of  the  elder  race  of  artists  of  Siena.  The  fervid 
genius  and  poetic  vein  of  the  little  repuhlic,  was,  for  a  time,  revived  hy 
Guiseppe  Nasini,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  whose  historic  com- 
positions display  a  taste  for  allegory,  a  great  command  of  pencil,  and  an 
imposing  air,  which  stuns  as  much  as  it  delights  the  heholder. 

The  Roman  School  has  heen  traced  into  the  thick  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages,  hy  historians  more  anxious  in  the  cause  of  vanity  than  of  truth ;  hut 
of  painters  who  have  left  no  marks  hehind  them,  and  of  works  at  once 
ohscure  and  harharous,  who  would  desire  an  account?  Centuries  of  labours, 
in  the  mechanical  style  of  the  Christian  Greeks,  passed  before  the  light 
appeared,  which  was  to  show  the  world  that  the  School  of  Rome  rivalled 
in  sublimity,  and  the  ideal,  the  grand  and  serene  sculpture  of  Greece. 
Luco  stands  first  on  the  rolls  of  Art,  a  painter  of  Virgins  and  Saints ; 
but  of  him,  or  of  Cavallani,  who,  instructed  by  Giotti,  the  Florentine,  painted 
gospel  scenes,  with  some  approach  to  skill  and  intelligence,  it  is  less 
necessary  to  speak,  than  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  whom  Facio  extols  as  a 
man  of  universal  art — who  represented  not  only  the  human  form,  and 
edifices,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  but  painted  also  the  stormy  appear- 
ances of  nature,  in  a  style  that  struck  terror  into  the  beholder.  Of  a  better 
order  we  must  regard  Fra.  Camavale,  a  Dominican,  the  heads  in  whose 
pictures  seem  to  speak,  and  are  free  and  unaffected.  He  was  studied  by 
Raphael,  as  well  as  by  Bramante,  and  flomished  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Piero  Borghese  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  artists 
of  his  time.  He  painted,  according  to  Yasari,  about  the  year  1458, 
became  blind  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and  remained  so  till  his  death.  He 
mastered  the  principles  of  mathematics,  imitated  the  effects  of  light, 
marked  correctly  the  muscles  of  the  naked  figure,  and  studied  his  draperies 
with  a  care  new  to  the  Roman  School. 

In  these,  and  in  higher  things,  Piero  was  worthily  succeeded  by  Pietro 
Perugino.  This  distinguished  painter  was  bom  in  1446,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  the  works  of  Masaccio ;  he  is  hard,  indeed,  and  dry,  but 
atones  for  it  by  the  grace  of  his  heads,  particularly  in  his  boys  and  women, 
which  have  an  air  of  elegance  and  a  charm  of  colour  unknown  to  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is  pleasant  to  behold,  in  his  pictures,  the  bright  azure 
ground  which  affords  such  high  relief  to  his  figures.  He  had  little  inven- 
tion ;  his  works  are  numerous,  but  not  varied ;  he  repeated  himself  often  in 
his  Crucifixions,  Ascensions,  and  Holy  Families;  and  the  landscape  which 
had  served  the  figure  of  a  Saint,  he  transferred,  without  scruple,  to  that  of  a 
Madonna.  Andrea  Luigi  di  Assisi  was  the  assistant  rather  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Perugino,  and  brought  a  larger  style  and  greater  softness  of  colour 
to  the  Roman  School :  he  was  struck  blind  early ;  but  his  loss  was  supplied 
by  Orazio  di  Alfani,  who,  with  much  of  the  suavity  which  distinguishes 
Baroccio,  is  said  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  his  works  to  Raphael.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  painted  scenes  from  scripture,  and 
histories  of  saints,  real  or  imaginary. 

The  historians  of  Art,  on  approaching  the  bright  day  in  which  Raphael, 
Michel  Angelo,  Corregio,  Giorgione,  and  Titian,  all  flourished,  pause  to 
inquire  the  cause  why  such  men  were  sent  into  the  world  in  clusters ;  and. 
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having  settled  that  Nature  had  a  grand  meaning  in  it,  hasten  to 
describe  the  wonders  which  they  performed.  To  Raphael  is  assigned  the 
highest  place  in  the  temple,  where  dramatic  life  and  divine  grace  and 
beanty  are  worshipped.  He  was  bom  in  1483,  at  Urbino,  and  studied  at 
first  with  his  father,  an  artist  of  no  uncommon  powers.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, after  having  improved  under  Perugino,  whose  style  he  soon  excelled, 
he  painted  St.  Nicholas,  with  the  figure  of  Satan  cast  under  the  feet  of  the 
Saint ;  the  spirit  of  Evil  is  freed,  by  the  taste  of  the  boy  painter,  from  the  horns 
and  hoof  of  Uie  elder  artists,  and  wears  the  genuine  hue  of  Ethiopia.  Another 
work  of  these  youthful  days  is  a  Crucifixion,  in  which  the  figures  might 
pass  for  those  of  Perugino,  except  the  Virgin,  the  beauty  of  which  Pietro 
never  equalled.  A  Madonna,  raising  gently  a  veil  of  the  most  delicate 
texture  from  the  Holy  Infant,  as  he  lies  asleep,  is  another  celebrated  work 
of  his  boyhood.  He  went  a  step  or  two  farther  into  his  own  region  of 
loveliness,  in  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  ''The  two  espoused,"  says  Lanzi, 
"have  a  degree  of  beauty  which  Raphael  scarcely  ever  surpassed  in  his 
mature  age,  in  any  other  countenances.  The  Virgin  particularly,  is  a 
model  of  celestial  beauty.  A  youthful  band,  festively  adorned,  accompany 
her  to  the  espousals.  Splendour  vies  with  elegance ;  the  attitudes  are  en- 
gaging, and  the  veils  variously  arranged.  In  the  midst  of  these  accom- 
paniments, the  principal  figure  triumphantly  appears,  not  ornamented  by 
the  hand  of  Art,  but  distinguished  by  her  native  nobility,  beauty,  modesty, 
and  grace.  On  first  beholding  this  performance,  we  are  astonished,  and 
exclaim,  How  divine  and  noble  the  spirit  that  animates  her  lovely  form!" 

These  works  made  Raphael  the  wonder  of  his  master  and  his  fellow 
students,  but  it  was  some  timebefore  they  brought  him,  with  the  world,  the 
fiaone  which  he  deserved.  The  bent  of  his  genius,  voluptuous  as  well  as 
graceful,  led  him  to  that  ideal  beauty,  in  which  literal  transcripts  of  life  have 
little  share,  and  to  that  divine  grace  and  tranquil  loftiness  of  expression, 
whkh  so  few  have  either  aimed  at  or  reached.  To  ensure  success  in  this 
department,  neither  study  nor  art  is  sufficient.  A  natural  taste  for  the 
beautiful ;  an  intellectual  faculty  of  combining  the  several  excellencies  of 
many  individuals  in  one  perfect  whole ;  a  vivid  apprehension,  and  a  sort 
of  fervour  in  seizing  the  momentary  expressions  of  passion ;  and  a  faci- 
lity of  touch  obedient  to  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination; — these 
were  means  which  nature  alone  could  furnish,  and  these  he  possessed  from 
his  earliest  years.  Whoever  ascribes  the  success  of  Raphael  to  the  effects 
of  study,  and  not  to  the  felicity  of  his  genius,  does  not  justly  appreciate 
the  gifts  which  were  lavished  upon  him  by  nature.  This  reach  of  genius 
was  peevishly  denied  to  him  by  Michel  Angelo,  who  declared,  that  Raphael 
did  not  inherit  his  excellencies  from  nature,  but  obtained  them  througk 
study  and  application ;  but  neither  study  nor  application  could  bring  down 
that  glory  from  heaven,  which  shines  through  all  his  compositions,  like  light 
through  crystaL 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  when  Raphael  went  to  Florence  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  da  Vinci,  examined  his  merits  in  his  works ;  and  that  he 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  less  accessible  Michel  Angelo,  then  risen 
into  eminence :  it  is  more  certain  that  he  saw  much  to  admire  in  the  works 
of  Masaccio,  whose  Adam  and  Eve  he  copied  afterwards,  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  that,  in  return  for  teaching  the  true  principles  of  perspective  to  Fra.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  he  acquired  from  that  artist  a  better  style  of  colouring.    This  new 
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knowledge  he  employed  in  his  great  picture,  at  Siena,  of  the  Life  and 
Actions  of  Piccolomini,  in  which  he  was  aided  hy  Pinturcchio ;  he  was  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  his  composition  was  more  rich  and  free,  and 
in  a  fEir  grander  style  than  that  of  either  his  master,  Pietro,  or  his  assistant. 
In  the  year  1508  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  first  study  was  the  ancient 
sculpture  of  Ghreece,  and  the  second,  to  show  with  the  pencil  his  own  notions 
of  the  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  godlike  in  expression.  Michel  Angelo  did 
not  observe  Raphael's  rise  without  emotion :  conscious  of  the  sublimity  of 
his  own  conception,  to  the  grandeur  of  his  outlines  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  glowing  colours  of  F.  Sebastiano,  and  expected  to  triumph :  but  Ra- 
phael, alone  and  unaided,  produced  a  series  of  works  combining  unusual 
fertility  of  invention  with  calm  ideal  beauty,  and  a  grace  and  loveliness 
new  to  Art.  These  works  represented  not  the  common  scenes  of  human 
life,  nor  the  gross  actions  of  the  heathen  gods — they  embodied  all  that  was 
lofty  in  science,  sacred  in  religion,  and  heroic  in  human  nature. 

His  first  work  adorned  that  apartment  called,  by  the  Pope,  La  Signatura : 
on  the  ceiling  he  painted  Religion,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence ; 
and  wrought  on  the  facades,  illustrative  of  each,  four  grand  historical  pieces. 
In  that  which  accompanies  Religion,  he  sees,  as  in  a  vision,  the  Evangelists, 
the  leading  saints,  and  the  chief  of  the  sacred  writers ;  while  the  T^nityy 
depicted  in  the  air  above,  and  the  symbols  explanatory  of  that  divine 
mystery  below,  connect  faith  with  fact,  and  the  visionary  world  with  the 
substantiaL  With  this  work  the  Pope  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  caused 
the  paintings  of  other  artists — and  some  of  them  of  no  mean  name — to  be 
effaced,  that  the  whole  chamber  might  be  embellished  by  his  masterly  hand. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  rapid  improvement  of  Uie  artist  is  visible, 
when  he  adds  the  historical  pictures  illustrative  of  the  other  three  figures : 
in  Philosophy  he  represents  Socrates  instructing  Aldbiades;  and  the 
morose  Diogenes  stretched  on  the  ground  with  his  book  in  his  hand ;  and 
Archimedes  instructing  his  scholars  in  geometry:  in  Jurisprudence  he 
honours  or  flitters  the  successors  of  Saint  Peter,  and  places  Gregory  by  the 
side  of  Justinian :  to  Poetry  he  dedicated  Parnassus,  and  peopled  the  holy 
hill  with  the  ancient  and  modem  masters  of  song ;  of  these  Dante  is  the 
most  striking  figure,  and  seems  possessed  with  the  Muse  more  than  any  of 
his  companions.  In  this  chamber  the  great  painter  has  given  examples  of 
such  dignity  of  conception,  such  breadth  and  (»lm  vigour  of  style,  and  such  a 
happy  dramatic  handlixig  of  history^  as  no  other  artist  had  hitherto  exhibited. 

Whilst  Raphael  was  at  work  in  this  first  chamber,  Michel  Angelo  was  at 
work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  and  as  the  latter  allowed  no  one  to  see  what  he 
was  doing,  the  creations  of  this  great  and  daring  spirit,  when  he  threw  the 
doors  open  and  admitted  the  people,  struck  Rome  with  wonder.  It  is  allowed 
by  all,  that  Raphael  wrought  with  a  bolder  hand  after  he  beheld  how  much 
fireedom  was  tolerated  in  his  great  rival ;  and  this  was  manifested  in  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple  by  the  prayer  of  Onias 
the  high  priest.  In  this  production,  the  armed  vision  that  appears  to  Helio- 
dorus scatters  lightning  from  his  hand,  while  the  startled  neigh  of  the 
steed  is  heard  amidst  the  attendant  thunder.  In  the  numerous  bands, 
some  of  whom  are  plundering  the  riches  of  the  Temple,  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  amazement  and  terror  exhibited  by  their  leader,  consternation, 
joy,  and  abasement  are  expressed.  In  the  high  priest  Onias  he  has 
painted  Pope  Julius  the  Second — a  judicious  stroke  of  flattery,  for  the  Pon- 
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tiff  was  then  lirmg ;  but  he  was  dead  when  the  other  chambers  were  painted : 
he  who  succeeded  loved  flattery  also. 

This  was  Leo  the  Tenth,  whose  history  is  painted  on  the  walls  and  ceiHn^ 
of  the  remaining  chambers,  with  equal  beauty  and  dignity.  There  Raphael 
happily  typifies  the  release  of  Leo  from  imprisonment  in  Ravenna,  by 
representing  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  released  from  prison  by  the  angel, 
and  exhibits  an  instance,  ever  since  admired,  of  his  intimate  know- 
le^e  of  li^t:  the  soldiers  grouped  without  the  prison  are  shown  by  the 
mingled  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  light  of  a  wavering  and  unsteady 
torch;  while  from  the  Angel  comes  a  stream  of  divine  splendour,  surpassing, 
without  resembling,  all  odier  lights.  The  same  strain  of  epic  flattery  he 
pursues,  in  the  march  of  Attila  checked  by  Leo  the  Great ;  and  abo  in  the 
battle  with  the  Saracens  off  Ostium,  when  Leo  the  Fourth  turns  the  tide  of 
victory  in  fiivour  of  the  Christians :  but  his  most  admired  piece  is  the  City 
on  Fire,  miraculously  extinguished  by  the  same  Pope.  It  is  midnight ;  the 
fire,  which  has  spread  greatly,  is  increased  by  a  violent  wind  that  agitates 
the  flames,  which  leap  frt>m  house  to  house.  The  af&ight  and  misery  of 
ihe  inhabitants  is  carried  to  the  utmost  extremity:  some  rush  on  with 
water,  but  are  driven  back  by  the  flames ;  others  with  naked  feet,  robes 
put  on  in  haste,  and  disordered  hair,  se^  safety  in  flight.  Women  turn 
with  imploring  looks  on  the  Pontiff,  and  mothers  clasp  their  children,  and 
gaze  on  him  with  hope.  The  portraits  introduced  into  these  compositions 
have  found  many  admirers :  some  praise  them  for  their  accuracy,  some  for 
their  ease  and  grace,  but  few  or  none  for  a  rarer  merit — their  hsmnony  with 
the  rest  of  the  subject:  Raphael  was  nine  years  at  work  in  these  three 
papal  chambers. 

He  found  leisure,  amid  these  great  works,  to  paint  some  of  more  moderate 
dimensions ;  he  ornamented  the  gallery  of  Agostini  Chigi  with  the  story  of 
Galatea;  and  also,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  he  painted  the  Marriage  of 
Psydie,  at  whose  bridal  banquet  he  coUected-  the  heathen  deities,  and 
depicted  each  with  such  propriety  of  character,  and  elegance  of  form,  as  all 
but  rivalled  the  Greeks.  His  altar-pieces  are  numerous;  that  of  St. 
CedUa,  who,  charmed  by  a  melody  superior  to  her  own,  lets  her  musical 
instrument  drop  from  her  hands,  and  that  of  Christ  ascending  Mount 
Calvary,  are  among  the  most  celebrated :  his  Madonnas  brought  a  grace 
and  a  meek  divinity  of  expression  to  the  aid  of  religion,  which  influenced 
all  succeeding  Virgins;  and  his  Holy  Families,  when  added  to  the  l^ons 
which  almost  choked  the  churches,  were  observed  to  rise  above  them  ill  in 
that  quiet  dignity  which  in  the  end  affects  them  more  than  the  roost  start- 
ling postures.  His  picture  of  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  Dragon  has 
been  copied  into  marble  by  Flaxman — a  kindred  genius. 

The  crowning  glory  of  all  his  compositions  is  the  Transfiguration, 
painted  in  emulation  of  that  celebrated  one  by  Michel  Angelo  and  Fra. 
Sebastiano,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter.  **  This  is  a  picture,*'  (I  use  the 
words  of  Mengs,)  ''  which  combines  more  excellence  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious works  of  Raphael.  The  expression  is  more  exalted  and  more  refined, 
the  chiaro-scuro  more  correct,  the  perspective  better  understood,  the 
pencilling  finer ;  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  drapery,  more  grace 
in  the  heads,  and  more  grandeur  in  the  style."  This  sublime  picture 
realizes  all  that  the  imagination,  which  mingles  the  devout  with  the  poetic* 
can  conceive  of  the  glory  of  heaven  and  the  grandeur  of  earth:  the  Sa- 
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viour  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  radiance  altogether  celestial ;  the  majesty  of 
his  form  is  forgotten  in  the  divine  expression  of  his  face,  and  that  meek- 
ness which  hids  the  humhlest  to  hope ;  three  of  his  favourite  disciples  are 
permitted  to  see  him  hovering,  more,  gracefully  than  a  dove  on  the  wing, 
hetween  Mount  Tabor  and  heaven;  while,  unconscious  of  this,  a  band  of 
his  disciples  continue  the  story  of  the  divine  mission,  by  casting  out  an  evil 
spirit  from  a  youth,  in  whose  fate  a  beautiful  maiden — and  modest  as  she  is 
beautiful — is  visibly  interested.  Ere  this  sublime  work  was' well  finished,  a 
mortal  illness  seized  on  the  painter,  and  deprived  the  world  of  his  unrivalled 
genius,  on  his  birth-day,  the  Good  Friday  of  1520,  when  he  was  but 
thirty- seven  years  old. 

This  great  artist  was  almost  as  beautiful  in  his  person  as  he  was  in  his 
works;  he  was  mild,  too,  and  had  none  of  the  surly  impetuosity  of  hia 
rival,  Michel :  he  was  no  scholar ;  but  with  his  pencil  he  was  an  historian 
of  a  high  order,  and  in  his  works  one  of  the  most  classical  of  men.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  modern  artist,  equal  the  exquisite 
geometrical  symmetry,  the  perfect  unity,  and  the  poetry-breathing  from  the 
form  of  the  Grecian  statues ;  but  no  sculptor,  Heathen  or  Christian,  ever 
endowed  a  figure  with  the  looks  holding  intercourse  with  the  skies,  and  that 
tranquil  loftiness  of  expression,  which  belong  to  the  heads  of  Raphael. 

His  most  distinguished  scholar  was  Julio  Romano,  who  resembled  hia 
master  less  in  delicacy  than  in  force,  and  drew  with  more  vigour  than  he 
painted.  Yasari  insinuates  that  the  heat  of  original  conception  cooled  as 
he  laid  on  the  colours.  He  excelled  in  martial  subjects,  and  imitated 
Michel  Angelo  more  than  was  acceptable ;  for,  though  his  designs  are  of  a 
lofty  order,  and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  human  body  is  obedient  to  his 
hand,  his  motion  is  sometimes  too  vehement.  His  middle  tints  are  reproached 
with  being  too  dark,  but  Poussin  admired  this  asperity  of  colour  in  his  Battle 
of  Constantine,  as  suitable  to  the  subject.  His  Madonnas  and  Saints  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  his  cabinet  pictures,  which  are  accused,  with  justice,  of 
being  too  free.  Mantua  regards  him  as  the  true  founder  of  her  school.  A 
boy,  who  was  at  first  a  servant  in  the  studio  of  Raphael,  became  one  of  his 
principal  scholars:  this  was  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  who  painted,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican,  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  he  had  a  happy 
talent  in  landscape.  But  Perino  del  Vago  was,  in  design,  at  the  head  of 
all  those,  says  Vasari,  who  assisted  Raphael ;  he  was  the  true  founder  of 
the  School  of  Genoa,  and  shared  in  that  variety  of  talent  which  distinguished 
his  great  master.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  from  a  mechanical  labourer  in 
the  Vatican,  became  an  artist  of  high  celebrity ;  he  excelled — an  art  which 
he  learned  from  Raphael — in  the  imitation  of  antique  basso-relievos,  and 
painted  them  in  chiaro-scuro,  which  the  critics  of  Rome  pronounced  to 
approach  the  ancients.  He  was  scared  from  Rome  by  the  plague,  travel- 
led to  Naples,  and  passed  into  Sicily,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his 
servant.  **  With  him,"  says  Lanzi,  "  invention,  grace,  and  freedom  of  hand 
seem  to  have  died."  But  of  all  the  scholars  of  Raphael,  he  who  resembled 
him  most  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  and  the  grace  of  his  attitudes,  was  Pelle- 
grino  da  Modena,  whose  History  of  Jacob  has  been  called  "  the  incompa- 
rable." 

The  style  of  Raphael  was  assumed  by  Girolamo  Sidolante,  who  painted 
Pepin  bestowing  Ravenna  on  the  Church,  when  he  took  prisoner  Astolfo, 
king  of  the  Lombards ;  but  his  scripture  pieces  are  reckoned  his  best.  His 
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manner  of  painting  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and  bis  execution  happy.  Of 
the  two  brothers  Zuccaro,  Taddeo,  the  eldest,  was  reckoned  the  ablest:  he 
aidopted  a  style  which,  though  not  very  correct,  was  unconstrained  and 
engaging,  and  very  attractive  to  such  as  did  not  look  for  grandeur  of  design. 
Girolamo  Mutiano  excelled  in  painting  military  dresses,  and,  more  than  all, 
in  representing  hermits  and  anchorites — men  of  severe  aspects^  with  bodies 
attenuated  by  abstinence :  his  style  inclines  more  to  the  dry  than  to  the 
florid,  and  something  of  the  too  strong  anatomy  of  Michel  Angelo  has  been 
observed  in  his  works. 

The  Roman  School  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  decline  when  it  was 
restored,  but  not  to  its  original  grandeur,  by  Frederigo  Baroccio,  of  Urbino, 
who  was  bom  in  1528,  and,  formed  on  the  style  of  Corregio,  sought  to 
bring  back  the  true  principles  of  Art,  more  particularly  cc^ouring  and 
chiaro-scuro,  in  which  it  was  deficient.  While  embellishing  the  apart- 
ments of  Pius,  his  talents  aroused  that  jealousy  which,  with  artists,  is  not 
difficult  to  rouse,  and  awakened  those  evil  feelings  to  which  Italy  is  too  prone ; 
under  pretence  of  a  friendly  banquet,  he  was  presented  with  a  cup  of  poison 
— he  drank,  but  did  not  die — and  fled,  and  painted  at  a  distance  from  the 
treacherous  metropolis.  Though  he  at  flrst  copied  Corregio,  he  did  not 
finally  use  his  style,  but  rather  imitated  it  with  the  freedom  of  a  master. 
In  the  heads  of  his  children,  and  of  his  female  figures,  he  sometimes  ap- 
proaches him  closely ;  also  in  the  natural  fall  and  flow  of  his  drapery,  and 
in  his  outlines,  as  well  as  the  foreshortenings ;  but  he  falls  below  him  in 
grandeur  of  design,  and  in  the  witchery  of  light  and  shade.  '*  It  is,  how- 
ever, delightful  to  see,"  says  Lanzi,  "  the  great  variety  of  colours  he  has 
employed,  so  exquisitely  blended  by  his  pencil ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
music  more  finely  harmonized  to  the  ear  than  his  pictures  are  to  the  eye." 
He  made  use  of  day  models,  in  order  to  ensure  natural  attitudes  and  secure 
true  light  and  shade ;  and  most  carefully  he  copied  them  in,  for  he  refrained 
from  introducing  a  line  which  was  not  justified  by  the  model.  From  his 
design  he  prepared  a  cartoon  the  size  of  the  proposed  picture,  and  traced 
the  outlines  on  his  canvass ;  he  then  proved  the  disposition  of  his  coloiurs 
on  a  small  scale,  and  proceeded  to  the  work.  His  subjects,  according  to 
BeUori,  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  hue :  on  the  Perdono  he  consumed  seven 
years:  the  fine  perspective,  the  beautiful  play  of  light,  the  speaking  faces, 
and  the  colour  and  harmony  of  the  work,  cannot  be  imagined,  says  Lanzi, 
by  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it.     He  died  in  1612. 

Morigi  da  Caravaggio  came  from  Milan,  and  sought  to  recall  the  Roman 
School  to  force  and  truth,  by  drawing  his  forms  from  living  nature, 
and  composing  his  colours  of  few  tints.  He  was  of  a  dark  and  melancholy 
genius ;  he  let  but  littie  light  upon  his  compositions,  and  overcharged  them 
with  cloud  and  darkness.  His  men  seem  the  occupants  of  caverns,  into 
which  a  solitary  ray  contrives  to  penetrate ;  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  the  very 
violence  of  his  contrasts.  He  declared  that  he  had  sought  the  beau-ideal 
of  artists  in  Nature,  without  finding  it;  he  contented  himself  with  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  ordinary  people,  and  sought  to  raise  them  into  the 
regions  of  poetry  by  placing  them  in  strange  positions,  and  showing  them 
by  strange  lights.  He  delighted  in  painting  famished  heads  and  wasted 
fiarma ;  and  some  of  his  pictures  were  expelled  from  the  churches,  because 
they  excited  disgust  and  loathing.  He  looked  on  the  fine  sculptures  of 
Greece,  and  said  to  the  bystanders,  "  Nature  has  given  me  better  models  in 
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you  than  I  can  find  in  all  these  fine  statues."  When  Annibale  Caracd  looked 
on  his  pictures,  he  exclaimed,  *'  God  he  praised !  I  have  at  last  found  a 
painter  in  my  lifetime."  But  Rome,  that  had  hitherto  found  her  hest  artists 
heyond  her  walls,  at  last  produced  one  within  her  own  gates,  whom  she 
delighted  to  call  son.  This  was  Andrea  Sacchi,  horn  in  1600:  he  studied 
under  Alhani,  and  grew  skilful  in  design  and  in  colour ;  he  was  anxious 
to  excel :  it  was  not  so  much  the  duty,  he  said,  of  an  artist,  to  give  many, 
as  to  ^ve  perfect  pictures  to  the  world :  acting  on  that  maxim,  his  works 
are  rare.  The  figures  in  his  compositidns  are  few,  hut  the  attitudes  are 
ruled  hy  the  suhject — each  takes  its  appropriate  place,  without  crowding  or 
constraint.  Grave  heads,  hecoming  attitudes,  draperies  neat  and  simple^ 
a  chaste  colouring,  and  a  harmonious  tone,  which  gives  repose  to  the  eye, 
render  him  a  favourite.  He  refused  to  descend  to  the  minute,  and  purposely, 
it  is  said,  left  some  of  the  suhsidiary  parts  of  his  productions  unfinished. 
Pietro  da  Cortona  united  landscape  with  historic  design,  and  supported, 
with  his  numerous  disciples,  the  name,  if  not  the  fame,  of  the  Roman 
School  for  a  time :  hut  its  descent  from  the  eminence  to  which  Raphael 
and  Julio  Romano  had  raised  it,  was  visible;  nor  could  the  Rape  of  the 
Sahines,  nor  the  Battle  of  Alexander,  both  noble  pictures,  in  Pietro's  best 
manner,  retard  it.  The  light  which  had  shone  for  centuries  was,  in  1713, 
obscured  to  a  glimmer  by  the  death  of  Carlo  Maratti,  who  in  his  works 
displayed  a  sense  of  the  gpituieful  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  conception  readi- 
ing  into  the  poetic. 

For  the  Neapolitan  School  of  Painting  a  lineage  extending  into 
Greece  has  been  claimed ;  but  Tommaso  de'  Stefani,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Cimabue,  and  a  Master  Simone,  who  by  his  works  won  the  personal 
regard  of  Giotti,  are  the  first  whom  the  industry  of  Lanzi  can  discover  as 
at  all  worthy  of  being  called  painters.  Simone  caught  the  air  at  least  of  his 
Florentine  Mend,  and  bestowed  it  on  a  picture  of  Uiat  patron  of  the  Arts, 
King  Robert  of  Sicily,  while  his  son,  Francesco,  painted  a  Madonna  in  chiaro- 
scuro, in  the  church  St.  Chiara,  which  has  been  extolled:  but  their 
names  were  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  young  blacksmith,  Antonio 
Solario,  who,  out  of  love  for  an  artist's  daughter,  forsook  the  labours  of  the 
forge  for  the  studies  of  the  academy,  and  produced  pictures,  of  which  the 
heads  seemed  alive:  he  embellished  his  historic  compositions  with  land- 
scape, and  drew  his  draperies  from  nature.  As  love  of  beauty  made  him 
a  painter,  a  sense  of  it  found  its  way  into  his  pictures;  some  of  his  Ma- 
donnas are  very  beautiful:  he  died  in  1455,  and  left  many  followers. 

The  two  brothers,  Pietro  and  Polito  del  Donzello,  are  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  painters  of  the  Neapolitan  School ;  but  he  neglects  to  tell  us 
where  they  were  instructed.  '*  They  distinguished  themselves,"  says 
Lanzi,  '*  in  the  painting  of  friezes,  and  trophies,  and  subjects  in  chiaro- 
scuro, in  the  manner  of  basso-relievos,  an  art  which  I  am  not  aware  any 
one  practised  before  them.  The  portraits  of  Pietro  had  all  the  force  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  not  long  since,  Uiat,  on  the  destruction  of  some  of  his 
pictures  in  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Malalona,  some  heads 
were  removed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  preserved  for  their  excellence." 
Bernardo  Tesauro,  of  whom  little  is  certain  but  that  he  painted  with  skill, 
belongs  to  this  period:  he  made  visible  approaches  to  a  high  style,  hy 
more  judicious  invention,  and  more  nature,  in  his  figures — ^more  expression 
and  harmony  in  composition,  than  any  of  his  forerunners.    Luca  Giordano 
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was  80  ttruck  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  Seven  Sacraments  of 
Tesanroy  that  he  declared  there  were  parts  in  it  which  no  age  had  sur- 
passed :  gravity  and  judgment  were  its  characteristics.  The  rise  of  the 
Florentine  and  Roman  School^,  and  indeed  the  wonderful  impulse  which 
was  given  generally  to  the  genius  of  Italy,  had  an  influence  on  the  School 
of  Naples ;  the  style  of  the  earlier  painters  was  abandoned,  and  a  better 
and  hotter  one  adopted. 

The  chief  of  this  welcome  reform  was  Andrea  Sabbatini.  Smitten  with 
the  first  picture  which  came  to  Naples  of  Fietro  Perugino,  he  instantly  set 
out  on  foot  for  Perugia,  to  put  himself  under  that  eminent  master ;  but, 
on  the  way,  having  overheard  travellers  extol  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  he 
changed  his  purpose  and  walked  to  Rome.  He  studied  with  that  illus- 
trious master  but  a  little  while,  for  the  death  of  his  father  compelled  his 
return;  but  that  little  while  was  sufficient  to  work  the  change  which  was 
necessary:  except  Julio  Romano,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  happiest  of 
his  imitators;  but  he  emulated  Raphael,  rather  than  imitated  him.  His 
designs  are  correct;  his  heads,  postures,  and  colouring  are  excellent,  but  his 
muscles  appear  stronger  than  either  hb  sentiments  or  attitudes  require. 
His  firescoes,  now  destroyed,  are  extolled  as  miracles  of  art,  by  the  judges 
of  his  day:  in  the  churches,  some  of  his  Madonnas,  of  an  enchanting 
beauty,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Giambemardo  Lama  painted  a  Pieta,  which 
exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  conception  and  accuracy  of  design;  his 
manner  was  soft  and  natural:  in  style  and  colour.  Lama  was  surpassed 
by  Pompeo  delPAquila,  whose  fivscoes  in  his  native  town,  and  his  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  at  Rome,  were  numbered  among  the  works  of  genius 
and  art. 

The  wealth,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  Naples,  brought  painters  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  all  places.  ''  The  flame-like  rapidity  of  Tintoretto's  style  at 
Venice,"  says  Fuseli,  '*  and,  soon  after,  the  powerful  contrast  of  Cara- 
vaggio's  method,  at  Rome,  and  the  eclectic  system  of  the  Caracci,  at 
Bol<^ne,  divided  Naples  into  three  parties,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  led 
by  Corenzio,  Ribera,  and  Caraciolo--difrering  from  each  other,  but  ready 
to  unite  against  all  foreign  competition."  The  first  of  these  was,  by  birth» 
a  Greek ;  he  had  ideas  ever  ready,  and  a  matchless  celerity  of  pencil :  he 
imitated  Tintoretto ;  embossed  his  glories  in  dropping  clouds,  and  bestowed 
an  expression  on  his  heads,  such  as  the  Venetians  seldom  reached:  the 
second  was  bom  a  Spaniard,  and  imitated  Caravaggio,  but  surpassed  him 
in  invention,  mellowness,  and  design :  he  loved  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of 
evil  passions,  features  horrible  or  loathsome,  and  paint  the  spasms  of 
Ixion  on  the  wheel,  and  St.  Bartholomew  under  the  knife :  the  third  was  a 
follower  of  the  Caracci,  and  one  of  their  ablest ;  and  all  three  were  men, 
violent,  overbearing,  and  implacable.  They  drove,  by  their  united  insults, 
Annibale  Caracci  back  to  Rome,  in  the  burning  heat  of  summer:  they 
attacked  Cesari,  with  a  fury  which  induced  him  to  consult  his  safety,  and 
retire  to  Cassino ;  and  when  the  commissions  which  they  had  left  undone 
were  given  to  Guido,  be  was  warned  to  be  gone  or  prepare  for  death — an 
intimation  which  was  at  once  obeyed.  To  these  distinguished  masters 
Domenichino  succeeded;  but  the  enemies  of  Guido  were  his  enemies  also: 
they  cried  him  down  as  a  cold  and  insipid  painter,  harassed  him  by 
calumnies,  and,  finally,  compelled  him  to  fly:  he  was  induced  to  return; 
but  he  returned  to  die,  either  by  poison,  or  vexation,  or  both. 
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From  this  dark  passage  in  the  History  of  Italian  Painting,  T  proceed, 
with  some  relief  of  mind,  to  the  history  of  succeeding  artists.  Of  these, 
Massimo  Stanzioni  is  reckoned  the  best  example  of  the  Neapolitan  School, 
or  rather,  the  ablest  of  those  who  trod  in  .the  steps  of  the  Caracci.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Caraciolo,  but  studied  also  under  Corenzio,  who,  in  his 
frescoes,  yielded  to  few — ^indeed,  he  had  a  little  of  many  schools.  On 
going  to  Rome,  and  making  acquaintance  with  Guido,  he  desired  to  unite 
the  design  of  the  Caracci  with  the  colouring  of  the  other ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  called  the  Guido  of  Naples.  Orta 
contributed  three  members,  all  at  the  same  period,  to  this  academy: 
Domenico  Finoglia  had  fine  expression,  fertility,  correctness,  good  arrange- 
ment, and  a  happy  general  effect;  Giacinto  de  Popoli  is  more  admired  in 
his  composition  than  in  his  figures;  and  Criuseppe  Marullo,  who  left 
some  beautiful  productions  at  St.  Severino,  and  other  churches.  But 
few  were  so  favoured  by  nature  as  Bernardo  Cavallino,  who  composed 
subjects,  both  profane  and  sacred,  with  great  judgment:  his  figures  are 
full  of  expression  and  spirit,  and  have  a  grace  and  simplicity  all  their  own. 
In  colouring  he  imitated  Guido,  and  he  sometimes  glanced  at  Rubens.  He 
died  in  1656 — ^an  example  of  genius  and  debauchery. 

Salvator  Rosa  is  the  boast  of  Naples;  and  some  have  added  Aniello 
Falcone:  the  former  was  born  in  1614,  and  brought  up  under  Francen- 
zano,  a  relation  as  weU  as  a  painter:  he  began  his  career  by  painting 
battles,  or  rather,  wild  landscapes,  into  which  he  turned  **  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight :"  he  was  distinguished  early  in  life  for  a  poetic  elevation  of 
sold,  daring  conceptions,  freedom  of  hand,  and  splendour  of  colouring. 
He  delighted  in  scenes  of  savage  magnificence  and  ruined  grandeur;  his 
spirit  loved,  like  that  of  the  poet's  Satan,  to  stray  in  lonely  glens,  and  to 
gaze  on  ruined  castles.  The  bloom  of  summer,  the  ripe  abundance  of 
autumn,  or  the  bickering  fires  or  cheerful  pastimes  of  winter,  had  no  charms 
for  him:  he  kindled  his  summer  clouds  with  lightning;  he  sent  firebrands 
and  whirlwinds  among  the  standing  com ;  and  brought  winter,  famished 
and  gaunt,  firom  the  north,  to  scatter  hail  and  snow  among  the  shivering 
children  of  men.  "  Savage  scenery,"  says  Lanzi,  "  broken  rocks  and 
caves,  wild  thickets  and  desert  plains,  are  the  kind  of  landscapes  in 
which  he  generally  delighted:  his  trees  are  shattered,  torn,  and  dishevelled; 
and  in  the  atmosphere  itself  he  seldom  introduced  a  cheerful  hue,  except, 
occasionally,  a  solitary  sunbeam.  His  style  was  original,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  conducted  on  a  principle  of  savage  beauty,  as  the  palate 
of  some  persons  is  gratified  with  austere  wines.  His  pictures,  too,  were 
rendered  more  acceptable,  from  the  small  figures  of  shepherds,  mariners, 
or  banditti,  which  he  introduced  in  almost  all  his  compositions:  he  was 
reproached,  by  his  rivals  with  having  continually  repeated  the  same  ideas, 
and,  in  a  manner,  copied  himself."  His  style,  his  ideas,  his  handling, 
were  all  his  own — he  is  like  no  one;  and  our  professors  usually  warn 
students  against  imitating  the  dash  of  the  savage  Rosa,  whose  works  are 
a  sort  of  will-o'wisps,  which  mislead  and  bewilder. 

Of  Aniello  Falcone,  the  Neapolitans  say  less  than  they  do  of  Rosa, 
though  the  academicians  admire  him  more.  His  batUe  pictures  show  great 
talent,  and  are  a  sort  of  relief  from  that  excess  of  scripture  pieces  which 
at  first  adorned,  and  at  last  incommoded  the  church: — **  Animated," 
says  Lanzi,  **  in  his  expression ;  select  and  natural  in  the  figures  and 
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actions  of  his  hones;  and  intelligent  in  military  affiurs,  though  he  had 
never  heen  in  the  anny,  nor  seen  a  battle."  He  consulted  probability  in 
all  things,  and  had  a  fine  eye  for  colours :  he  had  many  disciples :  Salvator 
himself  studied  under  him  for  a  time. 

The  genius  of  Luca  Giordano  was  considered  by  Maratta  of  the  highest 
order :  he  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1629 ;  studied  under  the  fierce  Riberay 
and  afterwards  with  Cortona,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  secrets  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  arts  of  composition.  He  had  unequalled  celerity 
of  hand,  and  an  extraordinary  talent  for  imitating  every  known  manner; 
he  could  work  with  equal  skill  like  Albert  Durer,  Bassano,  Titian,  and 
Rubens.  At  the  court  of  Spain  there  is  a  Holy  Family  of  his,  so  much 
resembling  Raphael,  that  whoever,  as  Mengs  says,  b  not  conversant  with 
the  quality  of  beauty  essential  to  the  works  of  that  great  master,  would  be 
deceived  by  the  imitation  of  CHordano.  He  took  from  all;  his  style  is 
made  up  firom  many ;  he  is  neither  natural  in  tone  or  in  colour,  and  stUl  less 
so  in  his  chiaro-scuro ;  in  that  he  is  ideal,  and  wholly  arbitrary :  he  pleased, 
notwithstanding,  by  a  certain  deceptive  grace  and  attraction,  which  none 
have  found  easy  to  imitate.  The  expulsion  of  the  Money  Changers  from 
the  Temple  is  much  admired;  his  frescoes  are  looked  on  as  wonders; 
every  beholder  is  forcibly  struck  with  that  historical  piece,  which  repre- 
sents the  Israelites  suffering  in  the  Desert,  seeking  relief  from  the  Image 
of  the  Serpent  He  travelled  into  Spain,  where  he  painted  much,  and  re- 
turned in  old  age,  laden  with  wealth. 

Of  the  scholars  of  Giordano,  the  best  was  Paolo  de'  Matteis :  when  he  ^ 
wrought  with  care,  as  in  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  in  St.  Girolamo 
appearing  and  speaking  to  St.  Saverio  in  a  dream,  he  left  little  to  desire, 
either  in  his  composition,  the  grace  of  his  contour,  or  in  the  beauty  of  his 
countenances.  His  colouring  was  delicate  and  soft;  but  he  wanted  that 
variety  in  design,  which  marks  the  great  master:  with  him  and  Francesco 
Solimene,  this  school,  which  was  widely  famed  for  fancy  and  fireedom, 
may  be  said  to  have  expired;  it  continued  to  produce  painters,  but  none 
of  commanding  powers,  though  many  of  merit. 

The  history  of  the  Ybhetian  School  occupies  the  whole  of  the  third 
volume  of  our  translated  Lanzi»  who  relates,  with  minute  prolixity,  the  stories 
and  the  trials  of  the  barbarous  artists  who  dwelt  in  the  land  before  those 
lights  appeared,  which  announced  the  sun  of  Tintoretto  and  Titian  to  be  at 
hand.  The  oldest  efforts  of  Venetian  Art  are  believed  to  be  at  Verona ;  they 
represent  the  mysteries  of  man's  redemption ;  there  are  some  apostles ; 
some  martyrs ;  the  righteous  ascend,  with  the  aid  of  the  arch-angel  Michael, 
to  heaven;  the  wicked  descend,  without  any  help,  to  hell.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  works  of  the  Christian  Greeks : 
pictures  and  statues  came  in  abundance  firom  Constantinople,  when  that 
eastern  capital  was  stormed  by  the  French  and  Venetians;  but  Art  was 
not  to  be  roused  by  foreign  example.  At  last  Giotti,  of  Florence,  came  in 
person  to  Padua,  and  in  some  works  of  a  scriptural  nature,  remarkable 
for  native  grace  and  wild  grandeur,  kindled  a  love  of  elegance  in  the  re- 
public. -  Of  Giusto  Padovano,  who  painted  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist; 
or  of  Guarentio,  a  Paduan,  who  in  1360  displayed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Zanetta,  a  rich  invention,  spirit  in  his  attitudes,  and  felicity  in  his  dra- 
peries, we  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  they  preceded  Lorenzo,  who  was 
paid,  in  1358,  three  hundred  gold  ducats  for  one  altar-piece;  and  Niccolo 
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Semitecolo,  who,  in  1367,  painted  the  history  of  St  Sebastian,  preserved  in 
the  Chapter  Library  of  Padua;  of  which  the  naked  parts  are  tolerably 
well  drawn,  and  the  proportions,  though  inclining  to  the  extravagant,  bold 
and  free.  Though  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  felt  the  influence  of 
Giotti,  there  is  little  of  his  manner  in  their  compositions,  nor  any  indica- 
tion of  the  coming  splendour  of  the  Venetian  School. 

The  first  artist  whose  works  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  a  better  style  is 
Andrea  da  Murano,  who  lived  in  1400 :  he  was  hard  indeed  and  dry ;  but  he 
painted  a  St.  Sebastian  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  torso,  that 
Zanetti  suspected  it  must  have  been  copied  from  an  ancient  statue.  He 
taught  his  art  to  Bartolommeo  and  Antonio  Vivarini,  whose  colouring  was 
warm  and  brilliant,  and  whose  Madonna  and  Saints  had  dignity  with  their 
devotion.  In  the  hands  of  Bartolommeo,  Art  took  a  long  stride  towards 
eminence :  he  was  the  first  of  the  school  who  painted  in  oils;  his  last  pic- 
ture, produced  in  1408,  represents  Christ  risen  from  the  Dead,  and  may 
stand  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  the  time.  Of  the  same  family 
was  Luigi  Vivarini,  who  painted  St.  Girolamo,  in  competition  with  Gio^ 
vanni  Bellini,  whom  he  equals,  and  Carpaccio,  whom  he  excels;  he  has 
pictured  the  Saint  caressing  a  lion,  to  the  alarm  of  some  monks,  who 
hurry  away  in  terror ;  the  composition  is  fine,  the  passions  tolerably  well 
expressed,  the  colours  soft  and  delicate,  and  the  architecture  solid,  and  in 
the  ancient  taste.  To  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  who  painted  one  of  the 
naval  battles  of  Venice,  and  raised  several  scholars,  the  origin  of  what  is 
called  the  great  Venetian  School  is  imputed:  but  it  was  less  indebted  for 
eminence  to  its  founder,  than  to  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  in  his  earliest  pic- 
tures desires  to  ennoble  and  enlarge  the  national  manner.  Inspired  by 
Giorgione,  he  conceived  his  subjects  boldly ;  gave  roundness  to  his  forms, 
warmth  to  his  colours,  and,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  greater  delicacy 
in  his  contours,  his  works  might  have  been  instanced  as  finished  examples 
of  what  is  called  the  modem  style  of  Art.  Under  Bellini,  Giorgione  Barbarelli, 
bom  in  1478,  at  Castle  Franco,  studied  till  he  excelled  his  master,  and  in  his 
turn  became  at  least  his  inspirer :  from  a  certain  grandeur,  both  of  form  and 
mind,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Giorgione.  **  Impelled  by  a  spirit  conscious 
of  its  powers,"  says  Lanzi,  *'  he  despised  that  minuteness  in  the  art,  which 
yet  remained  to  be  reformed,  and  substituted  for  it  a  happy  freedom  and 
audacity  of  manner,  in  which  the  perfection  of  painting  consists.'*  In  this 
view  he  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor,  no  artist  before  his  time  having  ac* 
quired  that  mastery  of  pencil,  so  hardy  and  determined  in  its  strokes,  and 
producing  such  an  effect  in  the  distance.  From  that  period  he  continued 
to  ennoble  his  manner,  rendering  the  contours  more  round  and  ample, 
the  foreshortenings  more  graceful,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  more 
warm  and  lively,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  his  fig^ures.  His  draperies,  with 
all  the  other  accessories  of  the  art,  became  more  select,  the  gradations 
of  the  different  colours  soft  and  natural,  and  his  chiaro-scuro  more 
powerful  and  effective.  This  great  artist  died  young,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  for  immortality:  other  schools  excelled  in  design  and  in  drawing, 
but  he  added  that  rich  deep  style  of  colouring,  which  in  &e  hands  of  Titian 
grew  still  more  effective  and  memorable.  How  those  immortal  tints  were 
produced  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  painters  of  all  schools ;  on  examina- 
tion, Ridolfi  declared  that  his  colours  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  as  little  to  the  tawny  brown,  and  azure 
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colomsy  employed  liy  modern  artists.  The  oil  colours  which  he  used  still 
retain  their  brilliant  hues;  the  cause  of  which,  others  than  Lanzi  at* 
tribute  to  the  strong  mixture  of  colours,  and  to  the  full  and  liberal  use 
of  the  pencO.  His  works  are  chiefly  of  the  scriptural  kind :  the  Child 
Moses  rescued  from  the  Nile,  and  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is 
reckoned  one  of  his  happiest  efforts;  nor  is  his  Dead  Christ,  or  the  Tem- 
pest stilled  by  St.  Mark,  less  wonderful  in  design,  sentiment,  and  colour. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Gioxgione's  sdholars  was  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  associate  of  Michel  Angelo  in  his  labours  at  Rome :  he  filled  up, 
with  the  glowing  colouring  of  his  Venetian  master,  the  more  than  mortal  out- 
lines of  the  great  Florentine ;  and  the  rare  skill  with  which  he  accomplished 
this,  may  be  seen  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  in  the  British  Gallery. 
Sebastian  possessed  no  great  original  powers  of  invention ;  he  was  quick  to 
commence,  but  slow  and  hesitating  in  composing  his  figures ;  he  was,  as 
Thomson,  the  poet,  says  of  himself — 

"  Fond  to  begin,  bat  still  to  finiih  loth." 
An  altar-piece  from  his  hand  has  been  mistaken*  for  the' work  of  his 
master,  so  happily  did  he  imitate  him ;  but  he  wrought  with  a  less  timid 
pencil  in  domestic  pictures ;  these  he  dashed  off  in  great  numbers ;  and 
we  nowhere  meet  with  more  beautiful  hands,  or  more  natural  hues,  than 
in  these  hasty  compositions.  In  Rome,  Vasari  affirms  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced by  Michel  Angelo  superior  to  Julio  Romano;  a  judgment 
which  remains  to  be  confirmed  by  posterity.  Others  of  note  followed : 
Lorenzo  Lotto  painted  John  the  Baptist  embracing  a  Lamb,  in  a  manner 
at  once  innocent  and  dignified ;  Jacopo  Palma  distinguished  himself  by 
the  refinement  and  harmony  of  his  hues;  Rocco  Marconi  crowded  much 
beauty  into  little  space ;  and  Perdenone  surpassed,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari, 
all  his  predecessors,  in  conception,  in  design,  in  boldness,  in  the  use  of  his 
colours,  in  grandeur  of  relief,  and  in  every  other  attribute  of  Art.  The 
best  work  of  the  latter  artist  is  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  a  composition 
full  of  grace  and  grandeur. 

Titian,  who  studied  under  Bellini,  was  bom  in  1480 :  at  his  outset  he 
imitated  Gioigione,  and  wrought  in  his  fine  free  unshackled  manner,  till 
he  found  out  a  style  of  his  own,  less  bold  and  clear  indeed,  but  with  aU  the 
magic  influence  possessed  by  artlessness  and  truth.  His  first  picture,  in 
what  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Titian  manner,  was  painted  in  1507 :  it 
represents  the  Archangel  Michael,  with  Tobias  at  his  side ;  his  next  work 
was  that  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  College  of  Cerita;  to  these  we  may  add 
his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  painted  in  1514,  and  now  in  England— three  of 
his  grandest  pictures,  spared  by  accident  and  time.  The  deep  and  lus- 
trous colouring'of  these  works  has  never  been  questioned  by  critics  and 
artists,  who,  in  examining  them,  pronounce  judgment  on  his  genius ;  and 
on  no  painter  has  such  various  opinions  been  given.  Mengs  denies  the 
right  of  Titian  to  rank  with  good  designers;  Michel  Angelo  obliquely 
condemns  him,  when  he  laments  that  the  art  of  design  had  not  been 
sooner  taught  to  the  painters  of  Venice;  and  Fresnoy  pronounces  the 
figures  of  his  men  imperfect,  and  his  draperies  insignificant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Algarotti  says,  his  San  Pietro  Martire  is  free  from  every  shade  of 
defect;  Agostino  Caracci  declares  that  his  Bacchanal,  and  other  pictures  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  are  prodigies  of  art,  and  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  world;  Zanette  assigns  him  the  first  rank  in    design, 
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amongst  all  the  great  colourists,  and  adds,  that  he  was  uniformly  elegant 
and  correct  in  his  female  forms,  and  elevated,  great,  and  learned  in  those 
of  his  men ;  and  Reynolds  in  his  discourses  affirms,  that  '*  although  his 
style  may  not  he  altogether  so  chaste  as  that  of  some  other  schools  of  Italy, 
it  nevertheless  possesses  a  certain  air  of  senatorial  dignity,  and  he  shone  in 
his  portraits,  as  an  artist  of  first-rate  character."  His  works  are  very  various ; 
historical  groups  and  single  figures,  of  a  poetic  or  scriptural  kind,  and  por- 
traits, which  in  execution,  if  not  in  conception,  excel  all  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  It  is  said  that  he  had  not  studied  die  exquisite  statues  of  Grreece,  hy 
which  the  Florentine  and  Roman  Schools  were  enabled  to  look  so  chaste  and 
so  stately;  yet  there  is  a  Venus  from  his  pencil,  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence, 
which  rivals,  it  is  said,  her  namesake  in  Grecian  marble ;  his  Venus,  in  our 
British  collection,  for  roundness  and  loveliness,  looks  at  once  both  flesh 
and  marble;  while  some  of  his  Bacchanals  prove,  that  if  he  refrained  from 
looking  at  the  beauties  of  Greece,  he  had  a  beauty  in  his  own  mind,  which 
'  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  desired,  of  the  graceful,  the  harmonious,  and 
the  lovely.  There  are  six  pictures  attributed  to  his  hand,  in  the  private 
gallery  at  Blenheim,  two  of  which  are  of  surpassing  beauty ;  they  represent 
the  Loves  of  the  Gods,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  the  name. 

Of  the  exquisite  colouring  of  Titian  much  has  been  written :  artists  have 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  his  light  and  shade,  while 
others  wonder  at  the  effect,  and  are  careless  about  how  it  is  produced : 
one  class  imagines  that  the  secret  resides  in  the  colours  themselves; 
another  avows,  that  the  sorcery  arises  from  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
varnishes  with  which  die  paints  were  mingled  or  overlaid ;  while  a  third 
imputes  the  deep  abiding  lustre  to  the  unrivalled  slight  of  hand  which  laid 
them  on.  To  discover  the  secret,  experiments  have  been  made,  old  pictures 
dissected,  and  speculations  of  all  kinds  hazarded,  and  it  remains  a  secret 
still.  ''I  have  mentioned,"  says  Lanzi,  "the  lucid  clearness  predo- 
minating in  the  Venetian  paintings,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Titian, 
whom  the  rest  adopted  for  their  model :  I  then  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
result  of  very  dear  primary  grounding,  upon  which,  a  repetition  of 
colours  being  laid,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  transparent  veil,  and  renders 
the  tints  of  a  cast  no  less  soft  and  luscious  than  lucid ;  nor  did  he  adopt  any 
other  plan  in  his  strongest  shades,  veiling  them  with  firesh  colours  when  dry, 
renewing,  invigorating  them,  and  warming  the  confines  that  pass  into  the 
middle  tints.  In  his  naked  forms  he  cautiously  avoided  masses  of  strong 
shades  and  bold  shadows,  although  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
nature :  for  the  roost  part  he  affected  a  deep  and  glowing  light,  whence  in 
various  gradations  of  middle  tints  he  formed  the  work  of  the  lower  parts ; 
and  having  resolutely  drawn  in  the  extremities  stronger  than  in  nature, 
he  gave  to  objects  that  peculiar  aspect  which  is  more  lively  and  pleasing 
than  the  truth.  Thus,  in  his  portraits  he  centres  the  chief  power  in  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  leaving  the  remaining  parts  in  a  kind  of 
pleasing  uncertainty,  extremely  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  the  heads  and  to 
the  whole  effect."  "Titian  was  the  first,"  says  Mengs,  "who  knew  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  ideal  of  different  colours."  The  making  of  colours 
was,  in  those  days,  a  part  of  the  painter's  art,  and  the  hand  that  formed 
and  prepared  them,  we  may  suppose  to  be  cunning  at  laying  them  on :  but 
neither  the  revelations  of  artists,  nor  the  conjectures  of  critics,  have  enabled 
any  painter,  since  those  days,  to  give  his  pictures  that  fine  transparency. 
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wbicfay  while  it  yeila  the  nymphs  and  goddesses  of  Titian,  exalts  and 
adorns  their  heanty. 

He  was  alike  successful  in  his  scenes  of  terror  or  of  gaiety,  and  had 
the  skill  to  make  his  landscape  illustrate  the  story.  In  the  death  of  St. 
Peter  he  has  painted  a  terrific  wood,  which  gives  force  to  the  sentiment; 
and  in  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lainrence  he  mingles  the  gross  and  wavering 
glare  of  the  torches  with  that  supernatural  splendour  which  falls  from 
above  upon  the  Martyr.  The  character  of  the  subject  in  his  Bacchus  and 
Aiiadne  accords  with  the  voluptuous  outlay  of  colours ;  the  startled  flight 
of  the  lady,  and  the  god-like  agility  of  her  pursuer,  with  the  all  but 
anxious  gladsomeness  of  old  Silenus  and  his  nym])hs,  correspond  vnth  the 
eoldblue  of  the  douds,  the  deep  green  of  the  trees,  and  the  rose  and  lily  lustre 
of  the  alarmed  Ariadne.  His  portraits  have  descended  to  us  the  theme  of 
unmingled  admiration:  they  are,  one  and  all,  natural,  expressive,  and 
vigorous,  and  seem  to  breathe  and  think ;  on  a  distant  view,  they  lose  none 
of  their  force,  and  on  a  dose  look,  the  reality  of  character  is  manifest :  in 
some  of  them,  the  hairs  of  the  head  might  be  numbered,  and  the  pores  of 
the  flesh  counted,  while  over  all  is  breathed  a  veil  of  lucid  gossamer, 
which,  like  the  cestus  of  Venus,  no  one  can  copy  or  paint.  Fuseli,  who  was 
no  great  master  in  colour,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of  its  magic,  when  he 
desired  to  compliment  a  lady,  swore  that  her  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  Titian. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age.  Yasari  saw  him  painting  in  1566,  when  in 
Titian,  he  said  he  coidd  no  longer  see  Titian :  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
decline  of  his  powers,  and  took  commissions  to  the  last. 

The  followers  and  imitators  of  Titian  were  numerous.  Girolamo  Dante 
caught  his  master's  skill  of  hand,  if  he  failed  to  reach  his  spirit:  Bonafazio 
made  it,  in  some  of  his  pictures,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  were  from 
his  hand  or  that  of  Titian.  Lodovico  Fumicelli  approached  him  closely, 
both  in  design  and  colour :  Moretto  painted  women  and  children  into  his 
history  pieces,  in  Titian's  best  manner,  and  Pietro  Rosa,  his  favourite  pupil, 
excelled  in  clear  and  vigorous  colouring.  The  most  distinguished,  however, 
of  all  who  studied  under  Titian,  was  Jacopo  Robusti,  the  son  of  a  Vene- 
tian dyer,  and  for  that  reason  sumamed  Tintoret.  His  genius,  it  is  said, 
was  soon  perceived  by  his  master,  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  forced  him, 
by  expelling  him  from  his  studio,  to  become  eminent.  This  did  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  one  proud  of  heart :  his  circumstances  were  low :  he  retired  to 
an  humble  apartment,  but  wrote  over  the  door,  "  Michel  Angelo's  design, 
and  the  colouring  of  Titian  ;'*  nor  did  he  fall  far  behind  his  boast :  he  copied 
the  best  pictures ;  he  studied  nature  for  himself,  and  he  made  small  models 
in  wax,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  produced  strong  shades,  which  helped 
him  in  the  use  of  a  bold  chiaro-scuro.  Jn  the  art,  which  he  thus  mas- 
tered, he  united  an  imagination  fertile  in  new  ideas,  and  a  grasp  which 
seissed  the  boldest  of  human  passions,  and  held  them  till  his  pencil  ex- 
pressed them  on  the  canvass. 

The  genius  of  Tintoret  is  classed,  by  Yasari,  with  the  stem  and  the 
terrible ;  and  travellers  assert,  that  his  works  are  of  the  highest  order.  The 
Miracle  of  the  Slave,  painted  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  is  accounted  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Venetian  School.  The  colours  are  those  of  Titian;  the 
light  and  ,shade  extreraely  strong,  the  composition  accurate,  and  the 
figures  animated  with  mind.  Of  the  like  rank  is  his  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Crucifixion,  which,  along  with  other  merits,  is  remarkable  for 
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exhibiting  something  striking  and  new,  on  a  subject  which  has  found 
painters  by  the  thousand.  His  colouring,  though  deep  and  transparent, 
scarcely  reaches  the  excellence  of  Titian.  In  his  composition  he  aims  at 
the  startling,  and  in  his  figures  more  at  the  lively  and  the  animated,  than 
the  grave-  and  serene,  where  thought  resides.  His  pictorial  fire  was  admired 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  but  Paul  Veronese  reproached  him  for  working  in 
every  style,  as  if  he  desired  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  Art.  He  had  vast 
power  and  rapidity  of  pencil,  and  triumphed  in  play  of  light,  in  difficult 
n^reshortenings,  in  harmony  and  relief,  and  in  the  beauty  of  his  tints.  His 
soi[i,.I>emenico  Tintoretto,  followed  in  his  father's  steps — but  with  hesitation 
and  trembling. 

Bassano  composed  a  style  which,  while  it  reflected  much  of  Titian 
and  Tintoret,  contained  the  rudiments  of  that  manner  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Flemish:  his  baptismal  name  was  Jacopo  da  Ponte;  he  came 
of  a  race  of  painters;  his  ambition  was  to  strike  out  a  style  which,  like 
that  of  Titian,  shoidd  carry  his  name  with  it.  His  conceptions  are  lofty ; 
his  genius  varied  and  popular.  His  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines  par- 
takes of  the  boldness  of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  the  Return  of  Jacob,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  are  works  of  a  high  order.  His  altar-pieces 
are,  in  some  instances,  sublime ;  particularly  his  Entombing  of  Christ ;  St. 
Roche  interceding  with  the  Virgin,  for  people  infected  with  the  plague ;  the 
Offering  of  the  Wise  Men ;  and  the  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden.  He 
painted  from  nature,  and  his  daughters  were  his  dueens,  his  Magdalens, 
or  his  Madonnas.  His  colours  everywhere  shine  like  gems;  his  greens 
have  an  emerald  tinge  peculiar  to  himself,  ahd  some  of  his  pictures  are  largely 
imbued  with  the  sweetness  of  Titian.  He  sometimes  descended  from  the 
loftiness  of  scriptural  compositions,  and  painted  fire-side  scenes  of  no 
common  beauty. 

While  Venice  was  rendered  famous  by  Titian  and  his  companions, 
Verona  rose  into  distinction  through  the  talents  of  Paulo  Cagliara — ^the 
Paul  Veronese  of  tjie  Academies,  and  of  all  to  whom  high  Art  is  dear.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  was  born  in  1532;  attached  himself  to  the 
manner  of  Titian ;  neglected  the  antique  for  the  study  of  nature ;  and  de- 
lighted in  large  compositions,  where  he  had  room  to  display  the  magificenoe 
of  his  invention.  The  History  of  Esther,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  Venice,  was  the  first  work  which  intimated  a  genius  of  the  first  order. 
In  his  Apotheosis  of  Venice  he  let  his  imagination  fully  loose.  That  Sea- 
Cybele  is  seated  as  an  immortal,  crowned  by  Glory,  celebrated  by  Fame  and 
Honour ;  Freedom  and  Peace  are  her  attendants ;  while  beneath  this  splendid 
group  are  bevies  of  beautiful  ladies,  warriors  riding  to  battie,  and  the  grave 
and  venerable  seigniors  of  that  warlike  republic.  His  devotional  pieces 
are  of  the  same  dignity:  the  Marriage  of  Cana;  St.  Ghiegorio  feasting  the 
Poor ;  the  Supper  prepared  by  Matthew  for  our  Lord ;  the  Feast  of  Simon — 
all  bear  the  impress  of  a  masterly  hand,  and  show  that  he  could  unite 
beauty  with  dignity,  and  delicacy  with  passion.  **  Were  it  given  me," 
said  Guide,  "  to  choose  which  painter  I  would  be,  I  should  prefer  Paul 
Veronese ;  in  others,  everything  appears  the  efiect  of  art;  he  alone  seems 
all  nature."  In  Venice  we  meet  with  several  of  his  pictures,  yet  glowing 
with  the  peculiar  grace  he  shed  over  them :  a  remarkable  specimen  is  seen 
in  that  belonging  to  the  noble  house  of  Pisani,  exhibiting  the  family  of 
Darius  presented  to  Alexander;  which  surprises  as  much  by  its  splendour. 
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as  kaffiiote  us  by  its  expressioii:  equal  admiration  was,  before  its  decay 
and  restoiadoD,  bestowed  on  his  Rape  of  Europa,  which  he  drew  in  various 
gronpes*  In  the  first,  she  appears  among  her  virgins,  caressing  the  animal, 
and  desirous  of  being  borne  by  him ;  in  the  second,  she  is  seen  carried 
^i^»  applauded  by  her  companions,  as  she  enjoys  the  scene,  riding  on 
the  &ore ;  in  the  third,  she  cleaves  the  s6a  in  terror,  lamented  by  her  train 
of  virgins.  Numerous  Nymphs,  Madonnas,  Goddesses,  and  Muses,  came 
from  his  hand,  all  di^laying  varied  beauty  of  form.  The  Marriage  of 
St-Catheruie  was  hU  fiivourite  picture ;  it  is  in  the  coUection  of  Pitti.  He 
died  in  1588 ;  and  though  Venetian  Art  did  not  die  with  him,  it  lost  much 
of  its  glory,  and  gradually  went  to  decay. 

The  School  of  Mantda  is  the  oldest  of  the  Schools  of  Upper  Italy*  and 
claims  to  be  the  mother  of  those  of  Modena  and  Parma{  it  shows  relics, 
indeed,  but  no  miracles  of  ancient  painting,  and  boasts  of  Madonnas,  and 
Saints,  and  Angels,  in  common  with  the  t)ther  schools  of  the  land.  Andrea 
Mantegna,  of  Padua,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  true  Art  to 
the  plaoe^  his  picture  of  Victory,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  extending  her  pro- 
tecting mantle  over  Francesco  Gonzaga,  have  been  largely  commended : 
though  painted  in  14^5,  the  lustre  of  the  latter  work  is  not  at  all  impaired. 
**  Each  separate  head," — these  are  the  words  of  Lanai — ''might  serve  as  a 
school,  from  its  character  and  vivacity,  and  not  a  few  from  imitation  of  the 
antique;  while  the  design,  as  well  in  its  naked  as  in  its  clothed  parts, 
expresses  a  softness  which  sufficiently  repels  the  too  general  opinion, 
that  the  'stiff  style'  and  that  of  Mantegna  are  much  the  same  thing."  His 
masterpiece — and  in  this  we  follow  the  opinion  of  Vasari — ^is  the  Triumph 
of  Csesar,  represented  in  different  pictures,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  Ger- 
mans, on  the  sack  of  the  city. 

The  style  of  Mantegna  influenced  that  of  his  age,  and  imitations  of  it 
spread  beyond  his  school:  the  science  of  foreshortening,  attributed  to 
Melosdo,  was  improved  by  the  sons  of  Andrea,  and  others  of  his  scholars ; 
among  whom,  Francesco  Monsignori  painted  animals  with  such  skill,  that 
it  is  said  he  imposed  upon  a  r^  dag,  with  a  dog  of  his  own  making:  he 
also  excelled  in  architectural  delineations.  But  the  School  of  Mantegna 
had  to  yield  to  one  which,  it  is  said,  excited  the  envy  even  of  Rome — the 
School  of  Julio  Romano.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Mantua,  a  prince  of  an  enlazged 
mind,  prevailed  on  the  great  painter  to  reside  at  his  courtf  and  employ  his 
fine  bdents  in  embeUishmg  the  city,  and  establishing  a  school  of  that  high 
art  which  had  rendered  Florence  and  Rome  so  famous.  H«  first  collected 
such  ancient  marbles  as  time  and  barbarians  had  spared  in  Mantua,  and, 
uniting  with  them  the  best  pictures  he  could  find,  and  the  best  drawings 
which  could  be  made  of  the  antique  statues  in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Raphael,  he  arranged  them  and  illustrated  them  by  historical  and  criti- 
cal remarks.  Nor  was  this  all:  when  he  prepared  the  cartoons  for  the 
Battles  of  Troy,  the  History  of  Lueretia,  and  the  War  of  the  Giants,  he 
caused  his  disciples  to  delineate  them  on  the  walls,  while,  with  his  own  hand, 
he  corrected  the  defects,  added  new  beauties,  and  impressed  his  own 
peculiar  character  on  the  whole.  By  this  mode  he  instructed  his  followers, 
lessened  his  own  labours,  and  rendered  the  story  which  he  painted  con- 
sistent and  continuous.  For  hardihood  of  design,  his  War  of  the  Giants 
approaches  Michel  Angelo :  he  treated  of  war  with  the  ardour  of  Homer, 
and  of  love,  wi^  the  softiiessand  elegance  of  Aaacreon.  But  Jalio  Romano 
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could  only  instruct — ^he  was  unable  to  create  genius.  The  fame  of  his  school^ 
and  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  were  as  a  halo  to  the  city :  but  Mantua,  at  that 
time,  bore  no  men-children  who  were  destined  either  to  lead  or  command; 
neither  the  excellence  of  Ghizi  in  design,  of  Camillo  in  landscape,  nor  of 
Clovio  in  miniature,  could  keep  the  body  living  when  the  soul  had  fled ; 
and  the  school  fell,  as  well  as  rose,  with  Uie  great  Julio. 

The  School  of  Modena  became  eminent  through  the  influence  of  the 
fame  and  works  of  Raphael ;  but  it  boasts  of  a  very  respectable  antiquity 
in  art,  wholly  its  own,  and  can  exhibit  a  list  of  pictures  of  Saints  and 
Madonnas  beyond  the  year  1300.  Some  resemblance  to  Giotti  and  his 
school  has  been  seen,  or  imagined,  in  an  altar-piece  of  1377.  Yasari,  who 
seems  to  have  inquired  anxiously,  says,  that  in  every  age  there  were  excel- 
lent artists  in  that  place.  The  most  distinguished  of  those  earlier  children 
of  Modena  was  Antonio  Begarelli,  a  sculptor,  who  had  a  fine  air  in  his 
heads,  and  whose  models  appeared  so  excellent  to  Michel  Angelo,  that  he 
exclaimed,  "  If  this  day  were  to  become  nuu-ble,  woe  betide  the  ancient 
statues."  But  Pellegrino  was  the  first  who  brought  true  Art  to  his  native 
town.  His  earliest  work  was  an  altar-piece,  which  found  admirers :  he 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  Raphael,  and  aided 
him  in  the  immortal  works  of  the  Vatican. '  On  his  return  to  Modena  he 
painted  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  which  adorns  St.  Paolo ;  a  work  ima-* 
gined  with  much  of  the  grandeur,  and  executed  with  all  the  elegance,  of  his 
sublime  master.  He  died  too  soon  for  Ids  country :  he  was  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Modena,  by  the  friends  of  a  youn^  man  who  had  fallen  in  a 
duel  with  one  of  his  sons:  this  was  in  1523.  Alberto  Fontaua,  and 
Nicolo  dell  Abate,  sustained  the  eminenceof  the  school:  the  latter  has  been 
the  theme  of  praise  to  poets  and  to  critics ;  but  the  works  which  he  left 
behind  him  scarcely  support  his  reputation.  The  style  of  Corregio  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Raphael,  which,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
Caracci :  in  the  latter  school,  Schidone  is  said,  by  Malvasio,  to  have  studied,  , 
when  he  contended  with  the  younger  Abate.  It  is  more  certain  that  he 
painted  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  and  a  figure  of  St.  Geminiano  restoring 
a  boy  to  life,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  styles  of  Corregio  and  the 
Caracci  are  recognized.  Pellegrino  seems  the  only  man  of  Modena  whose 
reputation  was  destined  to  reach  the  present  times,  save  Schidone,  who 
studied  Corregio,  as  well  as  the  Caracci,  and  left  works  behind  him,  which 
are  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  The  painters  of  Modena  distinguished 
themselves  in  architecture,  and  were  inventors  of  that  artificial  marble, 
which  supplies  to  lands  that  produce  but  rough  free-stone,  the  place  of  the  * 
more  solid,  but  scarcely  more  splendid  material. 

While  other  schools  of  Upper  Italy  had  to  invite  great  artists  from  a 
distance,  to  show  them  the  way  to  eminence,  that  of  Parma  produced  a 
master-spirit  of  its  own,  to  lead  it  into  light;  but  many  a  clumsy  Saint, 
and  dull  Madonna,  had  to  be  painted  before  the  coming  of  Corregio.  The 
first  production  in  which  something  like  the  dawn  of  Art  appeared,  was  a 
Baptismal  Fount,  which  displays,  it  is  said,  some  taste  in  the  composition 
as  well  as  in  the  draperies:  this  was  painted  in  1260.  Bartolommeo  Grossi 
wrought  in  a  better  style,  in  1460,  and  his  history  of  San  Antonio  Mar- 
tire  still  exists.  Lodovico  da  Parma,  besides  manufiEusturing  Madonnas^ 
painted  scripture-pieces ;  and  Cristofore  Caselli  produced,  in  1499,  a  paint- 
ing for  the  Hall  of  the  Consorziali,  which  historians  have  pronounced 
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beantifiil :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Pannegianino.  The  state 
of  Art  was  low,  however,  in  Parma,  in  spite  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  fiimily  ol^  the  Mazznoli,  when  Antonio  Allegri  da 
Corregio,  a  youth,  as  well  as  a  stranger,  was  called  in  to  paint,  on  the  cupola 
of  the  cathedral,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

This  great  and  very  original  genius  was  bom  in  1494:  his  parents 
were  poor,  and  his  education  limited :  we  have  no  notice  where  or  with 
whom  he  studied:  he  saw  neither  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  nor  the 
marbles  of  Greece,  but  rose  up,  no  one  knows  how,  except  by  the  force 
of  nature  and  self-discipline,  to  an  eminence  whidi  few  have  reached. 
Art  found  him  poor,  and  always  kept  him  so ;  and,  so  struck  was  Annibale 
Caracci  with  the  mere  report  of  his  low  estate,  ^at  he  bewailed  it  with 
tears:  yet  Lanzi  has  ingeniously  striven  to  remove  the  reproach  of 
extreme  poverty,  by  describing  the  profuse  way  in  which  he  lavished  upon 
his  pictures  the  most  valuable  colours — the  finest  lake  and  green,  widi  a 
strong  body,  and  repeated  retouches.  Of  his  early  works  there  is  little 
known  with  certainty :  in  his  native  town  of  Corregio  he  painted  a  small 
altar-piece  of  wood,  with  a  skill  which  induced  a  duke  of  Modena  to  covet 
it:  on  one  of  the  compartments  was  delineated  a  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family  during  the  flight  to  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  tried  his  pencil  on  a  similar  subject. 
This — ^not  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  works — ^was  surpassed  when,  with 
powers  grown  more  towards  man's  estate,  he  painted  the  Virgin  adoring 
the  Divine  In&nt;  yet  this,  also,  is  wanting  in  that  perfect  taste  which  is 
found  in  the  later  compositions  of  Corregio.  His  Taking  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  has  been  praised  for  its  natural  beauty ;  his  Christ's  Agony  in  the 
Garden  has  a  central  and  supernatural  light,  which  haunts  all  who  but 
once  look  on  it:  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  victor  of  Vittoria,  who 
found  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  seems  to  have 
been  painted  for  people,  either  ^orant  or  brutal :  the  canons  of  the  church 
disliked  the  work,  and  pud,  with  reluctance,  the  price,  which  was  but  small, 
in  copper  money,  by  way  of  insult.  When  Titian  beheld  this  vast  and 
sublime  work,  one  of  the  dignitaries  told  him  it  was  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  was  intended  soon  to  be  defisu^d.  ''  Take  care  what  you  do,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  for,  were  I  not  Titian,  1  would  wish  to  be  Corregio."  In  this 
wondrous  picture  the  artist  has  surpassed  all  but  Michel  Angelo  and 
Raphael;  and,  as  they  could  not  be  surpassed,  he  has  fairly  equalled  them. 
**  In  the  background,"  says  Lanzi,  **  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  appear 
expressing  feelings  of  surprise  or  piety :  in  the  upper  part  is  represented  a 
crowd  of  happy  spirits — ^yet  distributed  in  the  finest  order — with  a  number 
of  angels,  some  employed  in  assisting  the  ascent  of  the  Virgin,  others 
singing  and  dancing,  and  the  rest  engaged  in  celebrating  the  triumph  with 
songs,  and  torches,  and  the  scattering  of  flowers.  All  the  faces  beam  with 
beauty  and  triumph — a  halo  gives  light  to  the  whole."  He  did  not, 
however,  always  paint  for  holy  places  in  tliis  holy  manner :  the  adventure 
of  Leda  he  indeed  painted  with  astonishing  beauty  and  decorum ;  but,  in 
working  for  the  abbess  of  St  Paolo,  he  neglected  not  to  observe  that  the 
nuns  lived  without  grates,  and  made  use  of  their  eyes,  and  pleased  them 
with  a  naked  Juno  hung  (indecorously,  though)  from  heaven,  as  Homer 
describes,  and  naked  gods,  and  nude  vestals,  unbecoming  the  cloister. 
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Mengs,  in  his  estimate  of  Italian  genius,  gives  tbe  first  place  to 
Raphael;  the  third  to  Titian;  and  bestows  the  second  on  Corregio. 
Antonio  has,  indeed,  ima^ned  an  ideal  beauty,  with  not  so  much  of 
heaven  in  it  as  appears  in  Raphael,  but  surpassing  that  of  nature,  yet 
not  too  lofty  for  our  love ;  for,  in  every  lineament  and  limb,  it  reminds  us 
of  loveliness  we  have  seen  or  fancied  on  earth.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  painters :  Art  seems  to  strive  with  Nature,  and  Nature  to  con- 
tend with  Art,  which  shall  give  the  most  charms,  or  bestow  the  greatest 
glory,  on  his  compositions.  '*  Thou  alone,  Corregioj  pleasest  me,"  wa» 
the  exclamation  of  Algarotti,  when  he  beheld  his  St  Jerome  in  the 
Academy  of  Parma.  He  is  charged  with  incorrect  expression  in  some 
of  his  contours,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  wants  the  variety  of 
Raphael.  "  His  youthful  and  infantine  heads,  in  particular,"  says  Lanzi, 
"  are  greatly  celebrated;  the  faces  beaming  with  so  much  nature  and 
simplicity,  as  to  enchant,  and  to  compel  us,  as  it  were,  to  smile  as  they 
smile.  His  colouring  is  equal  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  designs;  it 
has  a  clearness  and  a  brilliimcy  rarely  to  be  seen  in  others :  the  objects 
appear  as  if  viewed  through  a  glass;  and  towards  evening,  when  other 
paintings  begin  to  fade,  in  the  decay  of  light,  his  are  to  be  seen  in  greater 
vividness,  and  like  phosphoric  beams  shining  through  the  darkness  of  the 
air.  His  mastering  quality  and  distinction,  above  all  other  artists,  is  his 
knowledge  of  lights  and  shades." 

But  vfthen  the  light  of  Corregio  was  withdrawn  at  the  brightest, 
another  appeared  in  Parma,  and  one  scarcely  less  brilliant.  This  was 
Francesco  Mazzuoli,  commonly  called  Parmegianino :  he  studied  under 
two  of  his  uncles,  and  hesitated,  for  a  time,  between  their  style  and  that 
of  Corregio :  but  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  powers  to  work 
in  the  manner  of  another,  when  he  was  capable  of  forming  one  of  his  own ; 
and  this  he  achieved  by  meeting  with  Julio  Romano  at  Mantua,  and 
Raphael  at  Rome,  and,  inspired  by  their  works  and  his  own  meditation, 
formed  a  style  which  the  world  has  pronounced  original.  His  style  is, 
indeed,  noble  and  dignified,  with  few  figures  and  wonderful  grace  of 
manner — such  grace  as  made  critics  say,  that  the  spirit  of  Raphael  had 
passed  into  him.  Among  his  designs  are  to  be  seen  repeated  specimens 
of  the  same  figure,  drawn  for  the  evident  purpose  of  reaching,  as  Lanzi 
observes,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  in  the  person,  the  attitudes,  and  in 
the  lightness  of  his  drapery,  in  which  he  is  admirable.  It  is  asserted, 
that  he  sometimes  carried  his  desire  Xo  excel  so  far  as  to  border  on 
effeminacy ;  and  that,  in  pursuit  of  the  graceful,  he  selected  proportions 
somewhat  too  long,  no  less  in  respect  of  body  than  in  fingers  and  throat* 
as  may  be  observed  in  his  celebrated  Madonna  at  the  Pitti  palace,  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  "  long  neck."  His  colouring  has  been  well 
pronounced  moderate  and  modest,  as  if  the  artist  feared,  by  too  much 
brilliancy,  to  offend  the  eye.  If  grace  alone  would  save  a  name  from 
foigetfulness,  Parmegianino  is  safe :  he  has  that  almost  to  excess — a  fault 
so  rare,  that  it  amounts  to  a  merit:  he  has  been  accused  of  neglecting 
expression. 

His  works  are  scriptural,  historical,  and  poetic :  of  the  latter,  the  picture 
of  Love  making  his  Bow  and  Arrows  has  been  justly  celebrated :  at  the 
feet  of  the  god  are  two  cherubs,  one  laughing,  the  other  weeping — an 
allusion  which  all  can  feel  and  understand.     Some  of  his  saints  belong  to 
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the  regioa  occapied  by  Raphael:  his  St,  Margarita,  at  Bologna,  wa3 
often  visited  by  the  Caracci ;  and  Guido  declared,  in  a  transport,  that  it 
excelled  Raphaers  St.  Cecilia.  He  too,  like  Corregio,  was  early 
withdnwii  from  the  world ;  but  his  place  was,  in  some  degree,  supplied 
by  his  cousin  and  pupil,  Girolamo  Mazzuoli :  he  excelled  in  perspective, 
and  could  boast  of  ease  and  hannony,  and  fine  light  and  shade,  but  his 
figures  incline  to  the  careless ;  his  grace,  to  affectation ;  and  his  action,  to 
violence.  But  though  Corregio  and  Parmegianino  raised  the  School 
of  Parma  into  eminence,  and  left  clever  disciples  and  expert  imitators, 
and  although  sustained,  for  a  while,  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  Caracci,  it 
grew  gradually  less  and  less  brilliant,  and  ceased,  at  last,  to  produce 
woiks  capable  of  fixing  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  School  of  Cremona,  according  to  the  historians  of  Italian  Art, 
produced  its  pictured  legends,  and  saints,  and  Madonnas,  as  early  as  the 
year  1213;  but  it  first  began  to  emerge  into  light  when,  in  1497,  Melone 
and  Boccaciano,  two  Cremonese  artists,  were  employed  on  the  frieze  of 
the  new  cathedral.  The  former  painted  several  histories  of  the  Passion, 
and  an  altar-piece  representing  Christ  descending  into  Hell,  in  which  the 
figures  are  numerous,  and  the  colouring  soft  and  vigorous.  His  knowledge 
of  the  naked  figure  is  beyond  that  of  his  age,  combined  with  a  grace  of  fea- 
tures and  of  attitudes,  which  convey  the  idea  of  a  great  master.  Bocaccino 
is  the  Mantegna  of  Cremona:  he  studied  Perugino,  and,  though  less 
regular  in  his  composition,  and  less  beautiful  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  he 
has  more  spirit  in  his  attitudes,  and  more  variety  in  his  colours :  but  his 
figures  are  too  robust,  and  seem  loaded  with  their  draperies.  The  works  of 
these  men  wore  the  character  of  the  times,  and  they  seldom  deviated  from 
the  public  path  of  scriptural  composition,  or  religious  legend.  They  were 
8nc<»eded  by  Giulio  Campi,  and  Camillo,  the  son  of  Boccacino.  Camillo 
was  the  leading  genius  of  the  Cremonese  School:  his  style,  which  he  formed 
for  himself,  was  at  once  strong  and  beautiful :  Lamozza  pronounces  him  able 
in  design,  and  a  noble  colourist.  His  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  are  less  to  his  credit  than  the  Four  Evangelists,  in 
which  he  has,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Corregio,  wrought 
in  his  style  with  much  feeling  and  taste.  Giulio  Campi  has  been  called 
the  Lodovico  Caracci  of  this  School:  he  studied  under  his  father;  but 
from  Julio  Romano  he  derived  his  dignity  of  design,  and  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy :  his  variety  and  fertility  of  ideas  were,  though  Lanzi  doubts, 
his  own :  he  caught  not  a  little  of  the  high  spirit  of  Raphael,  in  a  visit  to 
Rome;  nor  did  he  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  glow  of  Titian,  whose 
colouring  he  imitated.  His  style  partakes  of  the  manner  of  many  different 
artists:  in  his  Pentecost  we  have  die  vigour  of  Julio  Romano;  in  his  Saints 
Pietro  and  Maicellino,  there  is  much  of  Titian ;  and  in  his  Holy  Family, 
at  Milan,  there  is  all  the  natural  grace  and  skill  required  in  a  happy 
imitator  of  Corregio.  Two  brothers,  and  a  nephew  of  this  artist,  rose  to 
eminence  in  Cremona :  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  most  timid, 
but  most  correct  of  the  name ;  that  he  had  not  the  magnificence  of  Julio 
Romano,  but  more  of  ideal  beauty,  and  of  that  nameless  charm  which  capti- 
vates the  heart. 

Had  the  Campi  imited,  they  might  have  formed  a  lasting  school ;  but 
they  lived  asunder ;  each  maintained  a  separate  academy,  and  taught  their 
disciples  rather  how  to  imitate  them  individually,  than  the  united  excellence 
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of  them  all,  as  was  taught  hy  the  Caracci :  hence  it  arose,  that  while  the 
disciples  of  the  latter  disKnguished  themselves,  as  Guido  and  Gkierdno  did, 
hy  the  novelty  and  originality  of  their  manner,  the  students  of  Cremona 
restricted  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  their  several  masters;  and,  as  their 
range  of  ohservation  was  limited,  so  has  heen  their  fame.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  disciples  was  Battista  Tiotti,  who  contended  in  art  with 
Agosdno  Caracci,  and  executed  works  of  great  loveliness  in  the  heads,  and 
of  a  graceful  roundness  in  the  figures :  he  is  accused  of  want  of  variety  in 
design,  and  of  a  certain  harshness,  which  the  critics  of  Cremona  have  striven 
to  extenuate.  After  the  death  of  Trotd,  the  school  began  to  decline,  and, 
to  g^ve  vigour  to  its  exhausted  powers,  sought  in  foreign  artists*  what  it 
eould  not  produce  for  itself.  The  name  of  Cremona,  like  an  expiring  war- 
cry,  was  heard  once  more  in  the  land ;  hut  the  sound  was  faint,  and  soon 
ceased. 

The  School  of  Milan  can  produce,  like  all  others,  its  list  of  early  artists, 
and  enumerate  the  processions  of  saints,  the  choirs  of  cherubs,  and  the  Ma- 
donnasr  which  they  painted ;  but  the  first  who  united  sentiment  to  shape 
seems  to  have  been  Yincenzio  Foppa,  who  flourished  about  the  year  14079 
and  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that  Ridolfi  calls  him  the  real  founder 
of  the  Mihmese  School.  Some  of  his  works  still  exist,  which,  for  the  design 
of  the  figures,  the  natural  air  of  the  heads,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
draperies,  are  very  commendable.  When  Bramante  arrived  at  Milan,  the 
feme  of  his  genius  in  architecture  accompanied  him,  and  made  him  resolve 
to  abandon  the  pencil.  His  paintings  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  land :  his 
proportions  are  square,  his  countenances  full,  the  heads  of  his  old  men 
grand,  and  his  colouring  lively.  His  masterpiece  is  a  St.  Sebastiano,  in 
which  scarcely  ia  trace  of  tke  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  visible.  One 
of  his  pupils,  Bartolommeo  Suardi,  painted  with  such  skill  as  deceived  the 
eyes  of  animals ;  but  he  had  higher  merit — he  painted  a  Dead  Christ,  the 
legs  of  whieh^  from  whatever  point  they  are  viewed,  are  seen  with  equal 
advantage — an  illusion  of  which  he  was,  as  Lanzi  asserts,  the  inventor. 

In  the  pictures — and  they  were  mostly  of  a  devotional  kind — which  Do- 
nate Montorfano  painted,  a  peculiar  clearness  has  been  observed  in  the  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  natural  ease  in  Imr  attitudes :  ihere  is  a  delicate  air,  and 
sometimes  an  earnest  sentiment,  in  the  heads.  But  the  impulse  g^vcn  by 
the  presence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  Milanese  School  was  of  a  more 
poetic  order  than  it  had  yet  received :  he  was  unsurpassed  in  the  grand  efifect 
of  his  chiaro-scuro ;  he  instructed  his  pupils  to  regard  light  as  a  gem — not  to 
lavish  it  too  freely,  but  reserve  it  always  for  the  best  place :  hence  we  find, 
in  the  works  of  his  disciples,  that  fine  relief  which  makes  the  figures  seem 
to  start  from  the  canvass.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  art,  which  few 
can  reach,  of  being  at  once  minute  and  sublime.  "  He  was  not  satisfied," 
says  Lanzi,  *'  with  only  perfecting  the  heads,  counterfeiting  the  shining  of 
the  eyes,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  curls'of  the  hair,  and  the  beating  of  the 
arteries ;  he  lOcewise  displayed  each  separate  garment,  and  every  accessory, 
with  minuteness."  He  led  the  way  to  an  enlarged  and  dignified  style — to 
the  source  and  nature  of  expression,  the  most  philosophical  and  elevated 
branch  of  the  art— and  prepared  the  world  for  Raphael. 

The  disciples  of  da  Vinci  learned  from  their  master  that  dramatic  unity^ 
of  action,  which  is  a  great  charm  in  historic  composition :  the  faces  of  their 
figures  became  ova)»  their  lips  smiling,  their  outlines  true,  though  inclining 
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to  the  dry^  and  their  colouring  temperate.  Cesar  da  Sesto  painted  the  head 
of  an  old  man,  in  the  da  Vinci  manner,  with  a  force  and  truth  which  sur- 
prised the  beholder :  he  was  long  esteemed  as  a  model  in  design,  in  attitude, 
and  in  the  art  of  employing  his  lights.  His  works  are  from  scripture  story, 
and  the*  legends  of  the  church.  He  was  content,  it  is  said,  with  making  oc- 
casional efforts  in  the  grand  style  of  which  he  was  master.  Andrea  Salai, 
and  Marco  Uglone  stand  next  in  eminence  among  da  Vinci's  immediate 
disciples :  the  former  wrought  out  with  taste  and  feeling  some  of  the  divine 
conceptions  of  his  master;  and  the  latter,  who  had  surprising  variety  and 
spirit  in  his  compositions,  added  an  expression  to  which  few  Lombard 
painters  attained.  He  aimed,  in  his  figures,  at  elegance  of  proportion :  in 
Favia  he  copied  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  with  a  skill  which  lessens,  in 
some  degree,  our  regret  for  the  fate  of  the  original.  But  da  Vinci's  last, 
and  some  say  his  most  successful  imitator,  was  Bernardo  da  Luino :  he 
approached  his  mast^,  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and,  out  of  Milan« 
some  of  Luino's  pieces  passed  for  his.  His  heads  seem  to  live ;  thieir  looks 
and  motions  seem  to  expect  a  reply.  In  his  Christ  Scourged,  the  counte- 
nance is  full  of  humility  and  piety :  aU  that  he  painted  was  consistent  with 
history  or  belief:  ancient  times  were  not  permitted  to  shake  hands  with 
later,  as  we  see  in  too  many  pictures. 

Gaudenzio  Milanese  is  said  to  have  departed  from  the  da  Vinci  style,  and 
wrought  in  the  more  antique  spirit  of  Foppa :  his  reason  for  this  has  not  been 
told :  when  he  had  studied  with  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano,  the  old  dry  man- 
ner in  a  great  measure  forsook  him,  yet  still  enough  was  left  to  give  a  harsh 
air  to  his  figures,  and  recall  the  memory  of  departed  barbarism.     He  was,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  a  great  artist.     "  He  appears,** — ^these  are  the  words 
of  Lanzi — *'  truly  unequalled  in  his  expression  of  divine  majesty,  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  all  the  feelings  of  piety."     He  excelled  in  strong 
expression ;  he  avoided  excess  of  muscular  power ;  his  attitudes  were,  as 
Vasari  assures  us,  wild  and  terrible — ^wherever  the  terrible  and  the  wild 
were  required.     In  the  pictures  of  Lomazzo,  who  aimed  at  originality,  we 
always  discover  original  traits ;  he  makes  the  infant  Christ  put  the  keys, 
in  a  playful  way,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Peter ;  in  his  Sacrifice  of  Melchise- 
dec  he  introduces  a  combat  in  the  distance,  with  perfect  historic  propriety ; 
but  he  sometimes  mingled  the  sacred  with  the  burlesque,  and  may  be 
accused  of  overloading  his  subjects.     Foreign  artists,  as  native  painters  of 
note  grew  scarce,  flocked  into  Milan :  of  these,  the  Campi,  and  the  Semini, 
and  the  Procaccini,  introduced  new  styles,  and  instructed  many  scholars : 
but  in  spite  of  the  example  of  Camillo,  Ghiilio  Cesare,  and  Carlo  Antonio, 
of  the  race  and  school  of  the  Procaccini,  Art  began  to  languish.    It  is  true 
that  the  rare  genius  of  Daniele  Crespi  endeavoured  to  revive  the  glory  of 
his  native  place.    His  colouring  is  powerful ;  his  expression  true ;  his  taste 
in  selection  pure:  in  the  church  of  La  Passione,  where  he  painted  his 
Grand  Descent  from  the  Cross,  he  left  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
cardinals,  composed  in  the  best  Titian  manner.     His  last  pieces,  consisting 
of  Acts  fi'om  die  Life  of  St.  Brunone,  at  Milan,  are,  of  all  his  works,  the 
most  admired.     That  of  Parigino  is  particularly  celebrated,  in  which,  rising 
from  the  bier,  he  declares  his  state  of  reprobation.     "  What  desperation," 
says  Lanzi,  ''  he  exhibits !  what  horror  in  the  faces  of  the  beholders  !*'     He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  year  1630,  a  victim  to  the  plague ;  and  with 
him  we  may  close  the  page  of  painting  in  Milan. 
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The  BoLOOifsSE  School  claims  to  itself  the  artist  Oderigo,  who  wad 
found  by  Dante  in  Purgatory,  in  the  year  130d;  but  Franco,  who  ap- 
proached, at  a  respectable  distance,  Giotti  of  Florence,  seems  to  be  the  first 
who  left  any  memorial  of  his  powers,  viz.,  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  Throne, 
bearing  date  1813.     An  unknown  artist^  with  a  happier  hand,  left  some 
scripture  pieces  in  the  Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  displaying^  a  fancy,  fire, 
«Dd  style  of  colouring,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
the  Caracei.     Jacopo  Aranzi  followed,  and  excelled  in  representing  deeds 
of  arms,  and  acts  of  a  heroic  kind:  he  wrought  in  the  style  of  Giotti. 
Lippo  di  Dalmasio  painted  Madonnas*  with  a  genius  which  Ghiido  Reni 
never  ceased  to  admire.    "  Lippo  must  have  been  aided,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  by  some  supernatural  hand,  for  he  has  excelled  all  the  moderns  in  the 
majesty,  sanctity,  and  sweetness  of  the  Virgin  Mother."     He  painted  the 
History  of  Ellas  in  fresco,  with  great  spirit     This  was  in  1409,  after  which 
period  the  School  b^^n  to  decline,  through  an  influx  of  pictures  from  Con- 
stantinople, overchaiged  with  dark  line»in  the  contours  and  folds,  and  as  rigid 
and  dry  as  mosaic  work.     But  a  tnser  style  was  introduced  by  Marco  Zoppo, 
who  studied  in  the  Venetian  School;  and  this  was  carried  into  excellence  by 
Francesco  Francia.     This  great  artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1450 :  he 
was,  till  middle  age,  a  medtdlist,  and  the  fame  of  his  heads  induced  him  to 
extend  his  skill  to  larger  compositions.     Of  these,  his  Madonnas  made 
Raphael  say  that  he  never  beheld  any  more  beautiful,  more  devotional  in 
their  expression,  or  more  finely  composed,  by  any  artist.     His  style  par- 
takes of  Penigino's  choioeness  and  tone  of  colours,  and  of  the  fullness  of 
outline  and  flow  of  drapery  of  Bellini.     In  the  composition  of  his  pictures 
he  sometimes  takes  the  infant  Christ  from  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin,  and 
puts  him  undei  the  care  of  a  saint  or  an  angel,  on  a  distinct  ground.     His 
fame  was  sohigh^  that,  on  Raphael  sending  his  Saint  Cecilia  to  Bologna,  he 
entieated  Francia,  if  he  perceived  any  error  in  it,  to  correct  it     This 
occurred  in  1518;  though  Vasari  makes  the  Bolognese  artist  expire,  from 
excess  of  passion,  on  beholding  that  grand  work :  Molvasia  proves  that 
he  died  long  afterwards^  in  a  good  old  age.     He  was  equalled,  some  say 
surpassed,  by  his  son^  Giacomo,  who  painted  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
more  soft  in  point  of  design,  but  with  features  less  beautiful,  and  in  atti- 
tudes bordering^  on  extravagance.     In  the  progress  of  study  he  acquired  a 
manner  more  easy  and  free :  his  heads  are  animated,  but  less  select,  less 
studied,  and  less  beautiful  than  those  of  his  father. 

The  school  of  the  Francias  produced  several  scholars,  but  they  were 
surpassed  by  those  artists  who  studied  under  other  masters.  Of  these, 
Francesco  Primaticcio^  who  completed  his  education  under  Julio  Romano, 
carried  his  talents  to*  the  court  of  France,  where  with  Rosso,  the  Florentine, 
he  introduced  Roman  Art  into  that  country,  with  M  the  beau-ideal  of  an- 
cient painting  and  sculpture.  In  Us  forms,  his  motions,  and  his  colouring, 
he  is  easy  and  chaste ;  and  some  of  his  female  figures  have  been  called 
"altogether  enehantingj'  A  painterof  higher  merit,  namely,  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi,  thov^  bom  in  the  Milanese,  learned  aSi  hy  which  he  became  dis« 
tingttiahed  in  Bologna:  he  was  the  son  of  a  mason;  tt  love  of  Art  came 
early  upon  him;  his  style  was  formed  on  that  of  Michel  Angela,  and  was 
vast,  and  bold^  and  correct,  and  tempered  with  a  softness  which  induced 
the  Caracei  t»  call  htm  the  reformed  Michel.  His  pictures  from  the 
Odyssey  are  the  most  perfect,  in  Vasari's^  opinion,  of  his  works;,  others 
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ptefer  bis  Hereules  the  Monater-slayer,  where  he  approaches  the  terrible 
Michel  without  imitating  him ;  while  his  Entrance  of  Trajan  into  Ancona« 
and  the  Exploits  of  Scipio,  aie  said  by  Lanzi  to  be  coaceived  in  a  more 
lefined  and  graceful  taste,  than  is  common  with  Tibaldi.  These  are  large 
compositions  ;  but  some  of  his  pictwes  on  a  small  scale  are  wrought  with 
all  the  exquistite  finish  of  a  miniaturist,  and  full  of  a  fine  spirit,  and  virid 
in  their  colouring.  He  was  an  accomplished  engineer,  and  a  fitvourite  with 
the  Spanish  Philip  the  Second,  in  whose  court  he  resided  more  than 
twenty  years. 

While  these  distinguished  painters  were  employed  abroad,  the  School  of 
Bologna  was  not  destitute  of  genius :  Lorenzo  Sabbatini  becmme  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  delicate  painters  of  the  age ;  his  pictures  of  a  devotional 
character  have  been  taken  by  critics  for  the  works  of  Raphael :  he  was 
copious  in  conception,  roaster  of  ihe  subjects  which  he  selected,  asd  rapid 
in  execution.  He  excelled  in  Allegory,  and  his  picture  of  Faith  confound- 
ing Infidelity  has  had  many  admirers,  both  for  the  choice  of  subject  and 
the  skill  of  the  execution.  His  fiiend  Orazio  Samacchino  followed  his 
steps :  in  his  picture  of  the  Purification  there  is  a  majestic,  yet  tender  ex- 
pression of  piety,  in  the  leading  group ;  whUe  the  infant  figures  convers- 
ing near  the  altar,  and  the  girl  holding  a  basket  with  two  doves,  on 
which  she  is  gazing,  please  us  with  their  mingled  simplicity  and  grace. 
His  saints  and  his  prophets  partake  of  the  grand  and  the  sublime  in  sen- 
timent :  he  delighted  in  lofty  com^sitions,  and  loved  the  daring. 

But  the  fame  of  the  Bolognese  School  was  not  yet  at  its  height.  The 
three  Caracd  came  to  elevate  it  into  a  region  of  thought  too  lofty  for  other 
spirits  than  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  Schools.  Lodovico,  the 
ddest  of  these  illustrious  men,  was  pronounced  by  his  masters,  Fontana 
and  Tintoret,  to  be  too  inactive  of  intellect  to  become  a  great  painter; 
and,  so  littie  did  his  fellow  students  understand  his  genius,  that  they  called 
him  *'  The  Ox,"  because  he  was,  in  their  minds,  slow  and  heavy ;  but  he 
was,  all  the  while,  conscious  of  his  own  merit:  neither  harsh  taunts  nor 
injurious  opinions  discouraged  him.  While  the  other  students  blindly  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  ky  like  slaves 
chained  at  the  footstools  of  the  Romanos  or  the  Titians,  Lodovico  went 
to  nature,  and  studied  her  both  in  shape  and  sentiment,  with  such  ardour 
and  success,  that  he  was,  in  time,  prepared  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  by  a  style  of  composition  as  natural  as  it  was  new.  He  did  not, 
however,  wholly  rely  on  his  own  fancy,  or  trust  to  nature  alone :  at  Rome, 
and  at  Florence,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  the  excellence  which  he  per- 
ceived in  Corr^o  and  Parmegianino ;  and,  having  corrected  his  own  notions, 
and  confirmed  his  own  views,  he  resolved  to  return,  and  teach  the  artists 
of  Bologna  that  a  new  master  in  Art  had  appeared. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  had  been  silenUy  preparing  his  two  cousins,  An- 
nibale  and  Agostino  Carracci,  to  aid  and  assist  him.  These  men,  with  souls 
which  sympathized  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in  Art,  were  of  very  different 
dispositions:  Agostino  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  poet;  his  manners  were 
refined,  and  his  wit  was  polished :  Annibale  considered  that  to  read  and 
write  was  sufficient  for  Art,  and  neglected  letters ;  he  was  blunt  and  mo* 
rose,  and,  when  compelled  to  speak,  his  tone  was  contemptuows  and 
satirical.  The  firm  temper  and  agreeable  manners  of  Lodovico  kept  the 
turbulent  Annibale  in  awe,  and  enabled  him  to  direct  the  different  powers  of 
each  into  one  course^  and  thus  form  a  school  of  their  own,  which  was  des- 
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tined  to  bear  their  name,  and  render  it  fiEtmous  over  the  earth.  They  were  of 
humble  origin,  and  at  first  had  to  hold  a  two-fold  contest,  both  with  pre- 
judice and  fortune.  Their  first  work  was  the  History  of  Jason:  it  was  re- 
garded with  scorn  by  the  elder  brethren  of  the  easel — ^men  commended  by 
poets,  and  adorned  with  medals :  their  next  work,  the  History  of  Eneas, 
divided,  like  Virgil's  Epic,  into  twelve  parts,  and'full  of  elegance  and  poetry, 
found  more  to  praise,  and  fewer  to  censure  it ;  but,  not  content  with  this, 
they  continued  to  produce,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  great  works,  all  vigour 
and  truth,  and  to  which  the  artists  who  censured  them  could  only  oppose  a 
visible  feebleness  and  languor.  Having  triumphed,  as  true  genius  should 
always  triumph,  the  Caracci  established  an  academy  of  painting,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  casts  of  Grecian  statues,  designs  from  the  highest  masters,  and 
prints  from  the  noblest  pictures :  they  introduced,  too,  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy and  the  naked  figure,  and  every  requisite  for  high  Art.  The  value 
of  such  an  establishment  was  soon  seen,  and  the  worth  of  such  instructors 
felt.  Guide,  Domenichino,  and  Albano,  entered  the  studios  of  the  Caracci. 
When  their  histories  in  the  gprand  hall  of  Magnani  were  displayed,  the 
whisperings  of  censurers  ceased :  Cesi  said  he  would  become  a  disciple 
of  their  school ;  Fontana  lamented  that  he  was  too  grey-headed  to  profit 
by  it  as  he  wished;  but  Calvart,  an  impetuous  man,  could  not  be  mute — he 
murmured  his  disapprobation.  The  maxims  of  the  School  of  the  Caraoci  are 
recorded  in  a  sonnet  by  Agostino.  ^'  Let  those,"  he  said,  **  who  desire  fame, 
keep  ever  in  their  mind  the  design  of  the  Roman  School :  remember  Vene- 
tian action,  and  light  and  shade ;  never  weary  in  imitating  the  colouring  of 
Lombardy ;  kindle  at  the  fires  of  the  terrible  Michel ;  seize  Titian's  living 
truth,  Corregio's  pure  and  crowning  graces ;  aspire  to  the  heavenly  sym- 
metry of  Raphael,  and  Tibaldi's  solid  sense ;  and  neglect  not  to  add  Prima- 
ticcio*s  learned  thought,  and  Parmegianino's  graceful  sweetness.'* 

Lodovico  had  less  fire  than  either  of  his  cousins,  but  he  excelled  them 
in  grace  and  grandeur;  in  scripture  works  he  was  particularly  great,  and 
his  Madonnas  have  a  wonderful  sweetness :  simplicity  and  elegance  dis- 
tinguish all  his  compositions;  his  touch  is  lively,  and  his  expression 
lofty.  His  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the  simplicity  of  his  colouring, 
and  the  solemn  effect  of  &at  twilight,  which  seems  diffused  over  his  pic- 
tures, have  been  commended  by  Reynolds.  He  died  in  1619.  Annibale 
had  more  ^e,  more  boldness  and  singularity  of  thought :  his  designs  were 
more  profound,  his  expression  more  lively,  and  his  execution  firmer :  he  in- 
clined more  to  profane  and  poetic  subjects,  than  to  the  sacred ;  yet  his 
Birth  of  the  Virgin  is  beautiful,  and  his  Descent  from  the  Cross  very  pathetic : 
he  died  in  1609.  The  pictures  of  Agostino  are  rare,  for  his  time  was  much 
occupied  in  delivering  lectures,  and  in  engraving ;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  pictures  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome :  the  style  is  great, 
the  draperies  are  broad  and  elegant,  and  in  the  heads  there  is  a  noble 
character.  He  was  not  lavish  of  his  figures :  twelve  he  reckoned  sufiicient 
for  any  historical  piece ;  and  even  in  battles  he  was  frugal.  In  colouring 
he  inclined  to  Tintoret ;  Annibale  to  Corregio ;  and  Lodovico  to  Titian. 
Hik  picture  of  Poetry,  in  the  Farnese  gallery,  and  his  Cephalus  and  Galatea, 
seem  conceived  by  a  poet,  and  painted  by  an  artist  of  ancient  Greece :  he  died 
in  1602.  "  The  three  Caracci,"  says  Lanzi,  "  may  be  almost  said  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  golden  age  of  painting  in  Italy.  They  are  her  last 
sovereign  masters." 

Domenico  Zampieri,  otherwise  Domenichino,  is  esteemed  as  the  noblest 
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papil  of  the  CaraecL  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Art :  he  shunned  all  society, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  others  seek  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  study ;  or,  if 
he  now  and  then  entered  the  market-place,  or  the  theatre,  it  was  in  order 
that  he  might  observe  the  passions  of  the  people ;  and  in  this  school  of 
nature  he  acquired,  says  Bellori,  that  power  in  delineating  the  human  soul, 
in  colouring  like  life,  and  raising  those  emotions  with  his  pencil,  which 
are  awakened  by  the  poetic  wands  of  those  enchanters,  Tasso  and  Ariosto« 
His  style  of  painting  is  almost  theatrical ;  he  in  general  lays  the  scene 
amid  a  splendid  architecture,  which  gives  a  character  of  reality  to  his  com- 
positions; and  there  he  produces  his  actors :  his  forms  are  selected  from  the 
finest  models  which  nature,  corrected  by  scientific  art,  can  supply.  He  ex- 
presses the  virtues  or  the  vices  with  equal  truth  and  vivacity :  the  former 
have  looks  sweet,  sincere,  and  generous,  and  inspire  love  of  the  good ;  the 
latter  create,  with  their  guilty  features,  an  aversion  to  vice.  Even  the 
Vight  of  his  pictures  helps  on  their  stories ;  it  brightens  on  the  good,  and 
diurkens  on  ^e  bad.  His  Scouiging  of  St.  Andrew,  his  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  are  productions  of  a  high  order. 
"  In  these  paintings  one  great  attraction  consists,"  says  Lanzi,  "  in  the  glory 
of  the  angels,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  feature,  full  of  lively  action,  and  so 
introduced  as  to  perform  the  most  gracious  offices  in  the  pieces— the  crown- 
ing of  martyrs,  the  bearing  of  palms,  the  scattering  of  roses,  and  the  waking 
of  sweet  melodies."  Yet,  with  all  his  merit,  and  the  visible  beauty  of  his 
works,  Domenichino  was,  for  a  time,  decried  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
destitute  of  commissions,  and  had  thoughts  of  commencing  sculptor :  the 
spirit  of  party  passed  away,  and  he  at  last  took  his  place  among  the  masters. 

Francesco  Albani  aimed  at  the  same  object  in  Art  as  Domenichino,  and 
ihared  in  his  taste  for  select  design,  and  in  his  powers  of  pathos:  his 
female  forms,  so  natural  and  elegant,  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
Anacreon  of  painting;  and,  as  the  poet  loved  short  odes,  so  he  loved  little 
agreeable  points  in  poetry  or  history,  which  required  but  one  or  two 
delicate  and  gracefid  actors.  His  favourite  themes  were  Venus  in 
Slumber,  Diana  in  the  Stream,  Danae  on  her  Couch,  Galatea  in  the  Sea, 
and  Cupid  pointing  or  tempering  his  Darts.  But  by  many.  Guide,  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1574,  is  esteemed  the  great  genius  of  the  school:  he 
excited,  from  the  first,  it  is  said,  both  the  wonder  and  jealousy  of  the 
Caracci ;  for  they  saw  his  rare  genius  for  Art,  and  his  desire  for  high  dis- 
tinction* He  studied  Albert  Durer,  imitated  the  Caracci,  and  aimed  at 
giving  relief,  as  well  as  accuracy,  to  the  muscles.  He  found  his  style 
in  one  of  the  sayings  of  Annibale  Caracci,  who,  pointing  to  a  picture 
by  Carava^o,  said,  "  To  that  manner  might  be  opposed  one  wholly 
contrary :  in  place  of  a  confined  and  declining  light,  to  exhibit  one  more 
full  and  vivid;  to  substitute  the  tender  for  the  bold;  oppose  clear  out- 
lines to  his  indistinct  ones;  and  introduce,  for  his  low  and  common 
figures,  those  of  a-  more  select  and  beautiful  kind."  The  impression 
which  these  words  made  were  soon  visible  in  his  pictures. 

Sweetness  was  the  charm  which  Guido  sought,  and  he,  sought  it  in 
composition,  as  well  as  in  colouring:  he  perceived,  too,  that  ease  waa 
necessary  to  obtain  this;  and  that  both  sweetness  and  ease  required 
beauty  of  form,  and  serenity  of  sentiment.  In  grace  he  surpassed  all 
others,  and  drew,  as  Passeri  says,  faces  of  Paradise.  His  Fortune,  his 
Aurora,  hb  Helen,  his  Herodias,  and  his  Magdalenj  are  still  regarded  aa 
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wonders :  the  power  of  beauty  he  sought  in  naturre,  >n  his  own  sense  of 
loveliness,  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  the  marbles  of  ancient  Greece. 
To  Guido  the  Medicean  Venus  was  an  inspiration,  and  he  never  looked 
on  the  works  of  Paolo  Veronese  without  emotion:  he  aimed  less  at 
copying  beautiful  faces,  from  either  art  or  nature,  than  at  stamping  on  the 
canvass  those  visions  of  ideal  beauty  which  were,  ever  and  anon,  presenting 
•themselves  to  his  mind.  One  of  his  pupils  inquired  in  what  part  of  heaven 
existed  the  beauteous  features  which  he  drew ;  he  pointed  to  the  heads  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece,  and  said,  "  You  will  find  them  there,  if 
your  skill  is  equal  to  the  task."  The  variety  of  his  beauty  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  upward  look  which  he  loved  to  give  his  countenances, 
increasing  and  fixing  the  sentiment  by  his  artful  confusion  of  the  head- 
gear, and  a  certain  disorder  of  the  tresses.  He  died  in  his  native  place  in 
1642:  his  chief  pupils  were  Semeneza  and  Gessi:  the  former  had  learning 
and  vigour ;  the  latter  had  spirit  and  rapidity. 

Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  better  known  as  Guercino,  though  bom 
out  of  the  district,  is  included  among  the  artists  of  Bologna,  from  a 
rumour  that  he  studied  under  the  influence  of  the  style  of  the  Caracci, 
though  his  earliest  manner  seems  to  incline  to  Caravaggio;  and,  even  in 
his  second  and  best,  he  loved,  like  that  great  artist,  to  obscure  the  out- 
lines, not  from  ignorance,  but  a  desire  of  despatch.  His  heads  have 
graceful  turns,  his  figures  easy  attitudes,  and  his  colouring  is  sound  and 
juicy ;  but  he  has  been  accused  of  never  reaching  pure  elegance  or  high 
dignity,  either  in  shape  or  sentiment.  "  Often,"  says  Lanzi,  who  is  fond 
of  saying  pretty  things,  **  in  comparing  the  figures  of  Guido  with  Guer- 
cino's,  one  would  say  that  the  former  had  been  fed  with  roses,  and  the 
latter  with  fiesh."  Lionello  Spada  succeeded,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  school :  he  claimed  the  honour  of  introducing  a  new  style, 
well  studied  in  the  naked  parts,  natural  in  colour,  with  good  relief  in  light 
and  shade;  but  too  ruddy  in  the  shadows,  and  often  too  startling  in 
design.  He  loved  to  paint  the  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Holy 
Families,  with  heads  fuDer  of  expression  than  of  beauty.  Lorenzo 
Garbrieri  emulated  Guido,  whom  he  desired  to  humble :  he  abounded  in 
ideas  wild  and  mournful ;  and  had  both  grandeur  of  form  and  vigour  of 
expression.  The  spirit  of  Lucio  Massari  was  festive  and  joyous;  his 
works  are  in  a  happy  vein,  and  breathe  of  cheerfulness:  his  style  resembles 
that  of  Annibale  Caracci.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  subjects  of  a 
pathetic  or  tragic  kind;  and  he  was  qualified  to  excel  in  them:  his 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and  his  Fall  of  Christ,  show  high  feeling  and 
pictoric  fire.  But  though  in  these,  and  other  artists,  the  lights  of  the 
Caracci  still  shone,  it  was  with  a  declining  lustre — darkening,  like  day,  as 
the  sun  descends. 

Ferrara  acquired  a  fame  far  beyond  what  could  be  hoped  from  its 
limited  power  and  population :  infiuenced  by  such  poets  as  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto,  it  displayed  a  genius  fervid  and  inventive,  and  established  a 
School,  which  took  an  honourable  place  beside  those  of  higher,  though 
not  haughtier  states.  The  first  of  Ferrara's  recorded  works  iUustratea 
her  poetic  character.  In  1240  Gelasio  di  Niccolo  painted  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  for  the  first  lord  of  Ferrara;  and,  for  its  bishop,  an  Image  of 
our  Lady,  and  an  £nsign  of  St.  George.  From  a  visit  of  (Motti,  too.  Art 
may  be  supposed  to  have  received  some  advantages;  but  all  the  earlier 
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]»ainting8  have  perished,  and  a  barren  roll  of  names  alone,  connects 
antiquity  with  the  year  1400,  when  Gralasso  Galassi  flourished.  His 
works  consist  of  a  History  of  the  Passion :  the  heads  are  well  studied 
for  that  period,  and  the  beards  and  hair  have  a  more  natural  wave  than 
customary  in  the  old  church  pictures.  "  He  produced  some  altar-pieces, 
which  boast,**  says  Crespi,  "a  depth  of  colouring  combined  with  archi- 
tecture; countenances  and  drapery  not  iU  designed."  He  was  living  in 
1450,  when  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  and  other  painters,  wrought  for  the 
state  or  the  church,  and  were  admired  to  be  forgotten,  like  Cosimo  Tura, 
court  painter  in  the  time  of  Borso  d*£ste,  whose  style  was  dry  and  mean ; 
or  Stefemo  da  Ferrara,  who  is  recorded  by  Yasari  as  an  artist  of  a  higher 
degree :  he  painted  the  Miracles  of  St.  Antonio,  and  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonnina,  in  a  manner  approaching  the  easy  and  natural. 
To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Loremso  Costa,  who  is  said  to  have 
studied  his  works  with  much  care,  and  left  disciples,  all  excellent 
designers  and  good  colon rists.  Of  these,  Ercole  da  Fertara  was  the  most 
celebrated,  whose  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  "  display," 
according  to  Yasari,  "  a  novelty  in  the  draperies — a  knowledge  of  fore- 
shortening— an  expression  of  passionate  grief — such  as  can  scarcely  be 
conceived." 

But  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Ferrara  School  were  those  of  the 
two  Dossi  and  Benvenuto  da  Garofalo,  whose  talents  were  employed  by 
Alfonso  d*£ste,  the  patron  of  Titian  and  Ariosto.  Dosso  Dossi  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Dossi  were  bom  at  Dosso,  near  Ferrara,  and  were 
disciples  of  Costa:  they  were  ten  years  at  Rome,  and  resided  four  years 
in  Venice,  where  they  studied  the  best  masters,  and,  for  subsistence,  drew 
portraits  from  the  life.  The  latter  was  of  a  moderate  genius,  and  of  a 
nature  spiteful  and  malevolent;  the  former  excelled  in  drawing  and  in 
design,  and  was  of  a  nature  candid  and  open;  both  were  esteemed  by 
Ariosto,  who  has  immortalized  them  in  his  national  poem :  for  this,  the 
elder  made  an  agreeable  return,  by  drawing  the  great  poet's  portrait.  The 
most  remarkable  of  Dosso*s  works  are  his  Four  Doctors  ^  the  Church, 
St.  John  in  Fatmos,  and  Christ  Disputing  among  the  Doctors;  the  head 
of  St.  John  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  in  expression;  and,  in  the  latter 
picture,  the  attitudes  of  the  doctors  express  their  surprise  at  the  divine 
sentiments  of  Jesus.  "  He  has,"  says  Lanzi,  '*  the  gracefulness,  the  tints, 
and  chiaro-scuro  of  a  great  master."  Grarofalo  was  bom  in  1481:  he. 
received  instmctions  from  Panetti,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Rome  with 
Raphael,  who  esteemed  him  so  much,  that  he  wished  him  to  abide  and 
perfect  himself  iAArt ;  but  he  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
from  clay  models,  real  draperies,  and  living  figures.  He  soon  afterwards 
painted  the  Resurrection  of  Jjazanis,  and,  more  celebrated  still,  his  Taking 
of  Christ;  these  three  great  works  were  all  finished  before  the  year  1524,  * 
and  no  higher  productions  came  afterwards  from  his  pencil :  they  exhibit, 
in  a  certain  stiffness  of  design,  some  remains  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
but  they  are  finely  composed,  full  of  animation,  and  as  sofUy  as  they  ^ 
are  carefully  coloured.  His  St.  Peter  Martyr  is  admired  for  its  force; 
his  Helen  for  gracefulness  and  ease;  and  his  Madonnas  for  an  air, 
of  that  heavenly  kind,  which  men  say  is  found  only  in  Raphael, 
though  more  or  less  visible  in  all  who  excelled  in  representing  the  Virgin 
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divinity.  The  eminence  of  the  School  of  Fenrara  was  also  weQ  sustained 
by  Girolamo  de  Carpi,  who  took  lessons  from  Grarofalo,  and  who,  it  is 
said,  was  inspired  in  Art  by  a  picture  from  the  hand  of  Corregio ;  though 
others  assert  that  he  loved  Parmegianino  more,  and  derived  from  him  his 
graceAiUy  classed  and  fringed  garments)  and  the  air  of  his  heads.  He 
wrought  both  for  church  and  state:  of  works  for  the  former,  he  executed 
a  Madonna  and  several  Saints,  full  of  grace,  and  partaking  of  the  Floren- 
tine and  Roman  manner:  the  Pentecost  and  tlie  St.  Antonio  are  esteemed 
for  the  variety  of  their  beauty :  of  works  for  the  latter,  we  may  name  the 
Sixteen  Princes  of  £ste :  he  loved  the  graceful  and  tender  subjects  of 
poetry  and  history;  and,  in  his  style  of  embellishing  his  pictures  with 
feigned  bassi-relievi,  he  had  no  successors.     He  died  in  1577. 

While  Garofalo  and  Girolamo  were  displaying  the  attractions  of  the  Art,  a 
young  man  of  the  School  of  Michel  Angelo  appeared,  who  aspired  after  the 
bold  and  the  terrible — a  character  all  but  new  to  Ferrara :  this  was  Bastiano 
Filippi.  His  first  attempts  were  rude  and  uncouth,  till,  animated  by  the 
genius  of  Michel,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  a  Last  Judgment,  which  rises, 
it  is  said,  nearer  to  the  sublime  art  of  his  great  master,  than  any  work  which 
the  school  can  boast  of.  It  displays  grand  design,  great  variety  of  character, 
fine  grouping,  and  that  grand  repose,  which,  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
the  sculptors  of  Greece  seem  only  to  have  known.  He  resembled  Michel  too, 
in  other  matters  than  sublimity :  he  allowed  his  personal  feelings  to  mingle 
in  his  pictures:  he  flattered  those  he  loved,  by  placing  them  with  the 
righteous,  and  satirized  those  he  hated,  by  ranking  diem  with  the  damned : 
nay,  more,  among  the  latter  he  limned  a  lady  who  had  failed  in  her  vows  to 
him,  and,  among  the  former,  he  pictured  one  who  had  been  faithful,  and 
who  regards  the  faithless  one  with  looks  of  scorn.  He  was  more  careless 
than  becomes  a  great  painter.  In  a  more  pleasing  spirit  wrought  Ippolito 
Scarsellino,  who,  from  his  admiration  as  well  as  study  of  Paulo  Veronese, 
has  been  called  the  Paul  of  Ferrara.  His  style,  though  derived  from  that 
source,  presents  such  a  difference  as  a  master-mind  will  bestow  even  in  the 
art  of  imitation;  and  his  works  are  the  offspring  of  an  intellect  well 
grounded  in  the  theory  of  the  Art — of  a  gay  and  animated  fancy,  and  of  a 
hand,  though  unequal,  always  spirited  and  rapid.  He  seems,  like  other  artists 
of  high  name,  to  have  seldom  courted  the  merit  of  originality  by  a  newness  of 
subject:  he  contented  himself  with  John  the  Baptists,  Pentecosts,  Annun- 
ciations, Assumptions,  and  Marriages  of  Cana,  and  that  class  of  scriptural 
pictures  on  which  the  pencils  of  greater  artists  had  performed  their  enchant- 
ments, leaving  little  for  lesser  minds  to  do,  than  to  make  a  scale  by  which 
to  measure  their  own  inferiority.  The  year  1597  brought  a  change  upon 
Ferrara:  the  long  reign  of  the  £sti  closed,  and  with  them,  much  that  was 
grand  in  the  School  of  Painting  which  they  fostered,  ceased.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Caracci  endeavoured  to  renovate  the  decaying  grandeur  of 
Art,  and  they  succeeded  for  a  time;  but  the  vigorous  beat  of  the  native 
pulse  had  become  faint,  and  the  infusion  of  the  foreign  blood  served  only  to 
keep  a  body  living,  which  was  unable  to  speak  or  walk. 

The  School  of  Genoa,  though  named  last,  can  scarcely  be  called  least 
of  the  ancient.  Schools  of  Italy :  it  was  late,  indeed,  in  becoming  eminent, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  was  in  the  field  with  works  as  early 
as  the  year  1101.  The  first  name  in  the  list  of  its  artists  is  later.  On 
the  edge  of  a  painting  of  the  Virgin,  between  two  angels,  there  is  written, 
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"  FrancMciis  de  Oberto,  1 368."  The  style  has  nothing  Giottesque  in  it ;  the 
artist's  name  fails  to  localize  itself;  which  cannot,  it  seems,  be  said  of  Isolo 
d*  Cybo  the  monk,  a  poet,  historian,  and  artist,  -who  loved  to  paint  birds 
and  fish,  ships  and  cities :  the  same  may  be  said  for  Yoltri,  whose  altar-pieces 
were  extant  in  the  days  of  Soprani,  who  praises  them  without  particulariz- 
ing their  merits:  but  a  native  of  Niza,  Lodovico  Brea,  is  regarded  as  the 
tme  founder  of  the  School  of  Genoa:  he  flourished  from  1485  to  1513;  his 
works  are  numerous,  and  of  a  historic  kind;  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  heads  and  vividness  of  the  colouring;  they  seem  to  belong  to 
no  known  school.  His  originality  was  inherited  by  two  of  his  disciples,  named 
Antonio  Semine,  and  Teramo  Piaggia,  who  had  for  their  patron  the  muni- 
ficent Doge  Ottaviano  Fregoso :  they  wrought  conjointly,  and  inscribed  both 
their  names  on  the  works  which  they  painted ;  and  in  their  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew  they -introduced  both  their  own  portraits.  Brea's  style  may  be 
traced,  it  is  said,  in  thai  still  beautiful  work ;  but  it  is  Brea's  style  purified, 
and  rendered  correct  and  graceful.  "There  is  a  clearness,"  says  Lanzi, 
"  in  the  countenances,  which  rivets  attention — an  union  of  colouring  that 
attracts." 

While  Art  was  thus  advancing,  the  storming  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 
Bourbon  scattered  the  School  of  Raphael,  and  drove  Perino  del  Yaga  to 
seek  shelter  in  Genoa,  where  he  arrived  in  1528,  in  a  state  of  distress;  he 
was  welcomed  by  Prince  Doria,  who  employed  him  to  embellish  his  mag- 
nificent palace ;  and  this  high  Cask  he  executed  with  such  skill  and  success, 
as  to  maJkC  it  doubtful,  say  the  historians  of  Italian  Art,  whether  Perino  in 
Genoa,  or  Julio  in  Mantua,  have  best  sustained  the  style  of  Raphael. 
"  In  the  War  of  the  Grants  against  the  Gods,"  observes  Lanzi,  "  we  seem  to 
behold  in  conflict  the  same  persons  whom  Raphael  has  represented  as  ban- 
quetting  in  the  Casa  Chigi.  If  the  expression  be  not  so  noble,  the  grace  so 
rare,  it  is  because  that  grand  specimen  of  art  may  be  emulated  by  many,  but 
excelled  by  none.  It  may  be  added,  that  Perino's  style  is  less  finished  than 
his  master's,  and  that  in  his  drawing  of  Uie  naked  figure,  he,  like  Julio, 
partakes  of  the  style  of  Michel  Angdo."  It  must  be  mentioned,  to  the 
discredit  of  this  artist,  that  when  he  had  made  his  designs,  he  gave  them  to 
his  pupils  to  execute,  and  seems  not  to  have  superintended  or  retouched 
them.  He,  however,  raised  the  art  by  his  own  labours  as  well  as  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  is  honourable  to  Genoa,  that  many  of  its  learned  men  studied 
painting — ^which  seems  to  account  for  the  true  historic  costume  and 
character  in  the  national  pictures. 

One  of  the  first  scholars  of  Perino  was  Lazzaro  Calvi,  who,  associating 
his  elder  brother,  Pantaleo,  in  his  studies,  produced  several  historical 
compositions  in  colours  and  chiaro-scuro,  of  the  best  style:  he  was, 
however,  conceited  and  extravagant,  and,  worse  still,  he  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  reputation  of  artists  whom  he  was  unable  to  excel :  this  was 
but  too  visible,  when  he  painted  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  in  opposition  to 
Lttca  Cambiaso :  his  picture  was  a  noble  work,  but  he  failed  to  crush  his 
rival,  whose  productions  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince  Doria,  who  employed 
Cambiaso  to  paint  a  work  for  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Matteo.  This  so 
exasperated  Calvi,  that  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  nor  lifted  it  again  for 
twenty  years.  Meanwhile  Luca,  who  refused  to  seek  instruction  out  of 
his  native  country,  or  frequent  any  other  school  but  the  studio  of  his 
father,  continued  to  keep  the  attention  up  which  he  had  awakened.     His 
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style  shows  a  leaning  to  the  Roman  School;  hut  his  own  genius  impelled 
him  often  into  an  original  track  of  his  own.  **  Where  this  originality  ap- 
pears,** says  Lanzi,  "  we  should  not  wish  Camhiaso  other  than  himself,  and 
where  it  does  not  appear,  we  should  not  wish  him  anything  hut  an  imitator.'* 
His  Rape  of  the  Sahines  has  heen  extolled  as  worthy  of  Raphael ;  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  horses,  the  alarm  of  the 
virgins,  the  ardour  of  the  invaders,  and  the  various  episodes,  unite  to 
form  a  picture,  which  the  far-famed  Rape  of  the  Sahines,  by  Rubens,  cannot 
induce  the  world  to  forget. 

The  two  sons  of  Semini,  Andrea  and  Ottavio,  though  they  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  Perino,  resolved  to  drink  at  the  fountuns  of  Art,  and, 
repairing  to  Rome,  studied  Raphael  and  the  remains  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  sculptures  of  the  Trajan  Column.  The  talents  of  the  elder 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  younger  brother,  who  painted  the  Rape  of 
the  Sahines,  in  the  Doria  palace,  wiSi  a  skill  which  induced  Procacdna  to 
believe  it  came  from  Raphael:  Andrea  wants  delicacy,  and  sometimes 
accuracy,  yet  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  painter  of  note,  and  a  successful 
follower  of  one  whom  all  must  follow,  since  none  can  excel.  The  School 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  decline  when  Giovanni  Battisti  Paggi  came  to 
enliven  it  by  his  talents,  and  adorn  it  by  his  noble  birth :  he  was  bom  at 
Genoa  in  1556,  and  studied  under  Cambiaso,  ^ose  style  he  adopted. 
His  genius  was  of  a  high  order:  his  Holy  Family,  and  his  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  works  of  merit:  the  latter  represents  the  liberation  of  a 
condemned  person,  and  is  considered  a  fine  performance,  exhibiting  a 
delicacy  and  grace  which  almost  justify  a  comparison  with  Corregio.  He 
adorned  Genoa  with  many  grand  pictures:  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
which  he  painted  in  competition  with  Rubens,  in  1606,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  his  best. 

On  the  death  of  Paggi,  Domenica  Fiasella  became  the  chief  instructor 
in  the  School  of  Genoa:  he  studied  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he  had  a  felicity 
in  conceiving  grand  historic  compositions,  and  gave  great  life  to  the  heads, 
and  an  admirable  colour  throughout.  He,  too,  painted  a  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,  and  Madonnas ;  but  these  latter  had  great  similarity  of  feature, 
and  were  deficient  in  the  ideal.  Valerio  Castello  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
this  school:  he  was  bom  in  1625,  was  Fiasella's  disciple,  and  improved 
his  taste  by  a  liberal  study  of  the  great  masters :  his  Rape  of  the  Sahines 
has  gained  for  him  many  admirers,  and  his  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
is  reckoned  a  careful,  copious,  and  well  arranged  composition;  but  his 
best  pictures  are  the  representation  of  battles,  in  which  the  heroic  ardour 
of  the  men,  the  spirit  of  the  horses,  and  the  stir  and  tumult  of  a  heady 
fight^  are  painted  to  the  life.  Giovanni  Battista  Carlone  painted  Moses 
Striking  Water  from  the  Rock,  the  Israelites  Passing  the  Jordan,  and 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  giving  audienee  to  his  Brethren ;  this  departure  from  the 
too  often  travelled  track  of  Saints  and  Madonnas,  marks  an  originality  of 
mind,  at  a  time  when  originality  was  on  the  wane  in  Art;  and  the  painter 
justified  his  boldness  by  the  production  of  a  series  of  pictures,  which 
realize  those  splendid  events.  "  It  is  not  easy,**  says  Lanzi,  "  to  mention 
a  work  on  so  vast  a  scale,  executed  with  so  much  zeal  and  care ;  compo- 
sitions so  copious  and  novel ;  heads  so  varied  and  so  animated ;  contours 
so  well  expressed,  and  so  strongly  relieved;  colours  so  enchanting,  so 
lucid  and  fresh,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years.     The  reds  are  as  deep  as 
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parple;  the  blues  appear  sapphires;  and  the  green,  alwve  all,  wliich  is  a 
wonder  to  artists,  is  bright  as  an  emerald.".    It  is  true  that  his  splendid 
colours  have  beeu  called  crude  by  some,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Conegio  and  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  but  others  have  found  a  charm  in  the 
difference — so  various  is  human  taste.  Ratti,  with  the  desire  of  being  useful, 
dissected  Carlone's  workmanship  in  fresco,  and  concluded, "  that,  in  decorat- 
bg  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms,  he  previously  laid  on  the  dry  wall  a  colour- 
ground  to  protect  his  work  from  the  action  of  the  lime.     These  paintings 
he  executed  with  the  most  delicate  gradations,  and  the  most  surprising 
harmony;  hence  his  frescoes  have  all  the  richness  of  oil  colours."     He 
died  in  1 680.     Painting,  in  Piedmont,  produced  no  leading  artists ;  and, 
though  Lanzi  gathers  a  few  of  its  more  distinguished  professors  together, 
and  calls   them  a  school,  th^y  can  claim  no  peculiarity  of  style,  no 
originality  of  conception,  no  ruling  token,  of  either  colour  or  composition, 
to  know  them  by,  or  entitle  them  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  challenge  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  Art. 

The  German  School  of  Painting  disputes  with  Italy  the  merit  of 
first  lending  to  Religion  the  help  of  Art,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
multitude  of  Madonnas  and  Saints  with  which  the  world  is  swarming.  But 
diough  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  former  was  early  in  the  field,  the  writer 
would  be  hardy  who  asserted  that  the  latter  was  ever  even  approached,  in 
the  expression  of  divine  beauty,  or  in  sentiments  and  shapes  which  speak 
of  heaven.  That  the  genius  of  Germany  was  equal  to  the  magnificent 
creations  of  Italy  no  one  will  deny  who  knows  the  fine  flights  she  has 
taken  in  poetry  and  romance.  But  Germany  was  denied  the  sight  of  those 
models  of  proportion  and  beauty,  the  marbles  of  Greece,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  genius  of  Italy  directed  its  steps  to  exceUence:  she  had  no 
better  guide  than  such  samples  as  those  Chinese  Greeks,  the  artists  of  the 
eastern  Empire,  supplied  to  the  western  market;  and  these  were  saints  and 
angels,  painted  in  glaring  colours  on  a  ground  of  gold,  surrounded  with 
silver  glories,  weak  in  outline,  feeble  in  sentiment,  and  wholly  deficient  in 
harmony  and  perspective.  These  eastern  compositions  were  employed  by 
the  priests  to  explain,  to  an  illiterate  people,  the  sublime  mission  and  story  of 
Christ,  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  characters  and  actions  of  his 
chief  disciples;  but  when  the  priests  of  the  west  no  longer  agreed  with 
those  of  the  east,  the  former  acquired  the  mastery,  and,  ben£ng  Art  to 
their  own  purposes,  filled  Germany,  as  well  as  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
France,  wiUi  pictures  of  her  equivocal  saints,  and  apocryphal  miracles. 
Art  became  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  so  much  the  handmaid  of  Religion  as  of 
the  views  and  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Rome:  the  Pope  was  installed, 
by  the  obedient  hand  of  the  painter,  as  the  true  successor  of  Saint  Peter; 
and  Christ  was  seen,  in  every  church,  giving  him  charge  of  his  flock,  and 
delivering  into  his  hands  the  symbolical  key  of  dominion. 

All  Germany,  in  very  early  days,  seems  to  have  been  one  vast  studio  for 
Saints,  Angels,  and  Madonnas.  In  Austria  the  Abbot  Reginbald  awakened 
a  taste  for  these  commodities,  about  the  year  900 :  St.  Thiemo,  of  Saltz- 
burgh,  aided ;  Gisela,  of  Hungary,  called  on  Art  to  help  the  church ;  and 
several  of  the  princes  of  the  land  accepted  costly  presents  of  pictures  from 
the  Crreek  emperors:  even  the  missionary  priests  used  the  pencil,  it  is 
said,  with  skill;  and  St.  Methodius,  who  converted  the  Sclavonians,  is 
mentioned  as  a  distinguished  painter.     To  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  the 
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love  of  Art  was  carried  by  the  zealous  divines:  painting  was  made  an 
article  of  education  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Benedictines ;  and  Alfnd  and 
Ariram  distinguished  themselves :   in  Heilsbronn  still  exist  paintings  of 
the  time  of  Otho,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  died  in  1139.     But  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  1150  and  1350,  has  been  called  the  golden 
age  of  German  Art,  as  well  as  of  poetry :  painting  then  excelled,  say  the 
historians,  in  purity  of  style,  depth  of  expression,  and  quiet  lovehness. 
The  scene  where  Painting  performed  these  miracles  was  Cologne :  the  works 
consisted  of  religious  histories,  and  legends  of  the  s^nts ;  they  were  painted 
on  linen,  laid  or  glued  on  panel;  the  ground  was  richly  gilt,  and  the 
colours  so  excellent,  as  even,  at  this  distant  day,  to  be  still  bnght  and 
fresh.     The  number  of  the  works  of  art  of  those  times  is  incredible :  they 
are  of  every  shape  and  hue ;  they  appear  in  altar-pieces,  ceilings,  embel- 
lished manuscripts,  in  needle- work,  in  altar-cloths,  and  on  that  brittie 
commodity,  glass.     But,  in  spite  of  the  high  commendations  of  historians 
and  travellers,  we  must,  we  fear,  regard  most  of  the  earlier  German  works 
of  art  as  matters  picturesque  rather   than   pure,  and   old   rather   than 
excellent.     They  are,  one  and  all,  deficient  in  that  tranquil  grandeur  of 
expression — the  fine  unity  of  parts,  and  exquisite  grace  and  accuracy  of 
drawing — which  were  reached,  and  at  a  later  period,  by  the  master-minds 
of  Italy.    There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  wild  air  in  some  of  those  compositions, 
which  indicates  original  thought ;  but,  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  science, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  accident  rather  than  of  study,  and  is  always  united 
with   such  deficiency   as  no   taste  can   overlook.      There   is   as   much 
difference  between  one  of  these  works  and  a  production  by  da  Vinci,  as 
between  Alaric  and  Hector — the   one  all  rudeness,  and  the  other  all 
courtesy ;  the  first  a  warrior  rough  and  terrible — ^the  other  a  hero  in  act, 

and  a  god  in  look. 

A  brighter  day  for  German  Art  was  at  hand ;  a  painter  appeared, 
who  was  to  extend,  by  his  works,  the  fame  of  his  country,  for  the  first 
time,  to  far  lands.  This  was  Albert  Durer,  descended  from  a  Hungarian 
family,  and  bom,  in  May  1471,  at  Nuremberg,  where  his  father  was  a 
goldsmith.  One  Martin  Haspe  taught  him  drawing,  and  Michael  Wolge- 
muth,  whose  style  was  hard  and  dry,  instructed  him  in  painting.  But, 
like  the  other  great  artists  of  his  time,  he  did  not  limit  his  education  to 
the  pencil ;  he  made  his  mind  familiar  with  history  and  science,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  accomplished  person,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
ventured  to  exhibit  his  picture  of  the  Three  Graces.  This  was"  well 
received,  and  his  name  induced  Mark  Antonio  Franci  to  imitate  Albert's 
next  work,  the  Life  of  Christ,  on  copper;  this  the  artist  resented  as  an 
invasion  of  his  own  right,  and  preferred  his  complaint,  but  obtained  no 
redress.  His  skill  in  engraving  equalled,  at  least,  his  talent  in  painting, 
and  aided  largely  in  difiusing  his  fame  abroad ;  the  painters  of  Italy  per- 
ceived this  advantage,  and  began  to  commit  their  works  to  copper,  in 
which  they  soon  excelled.  But  Durer  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  original 
genius  to  get  into  a  new  track  of  thought:  he  painted  Adam  and  Eve; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  the  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men;  the  Passion; 
the  Assumption ;  and  the  Virgin,  in  which  he  took  his  own  wife,  who  was 
much  of  a  scoldt  for  his  model.  Neither  did  he  communicate  to  these 
stock-in-trade  subjects  a  loftier  beauty,  or  a  more  pathetic  grace:  his 
imagination  was  indeed  lively,  his  composition  striking,  and  his  execution 
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happy;  but  the  topics  which  he  touched  with  his  pencil  had  already 
received  all  that  high  genius  could  do  for  them :  it  was  hopeless  to 
contend  with  da  Vinci,  or  with  Raphael,  in  matters  of  grandeur  or  grace. 
He  took  nature  too  much  as  he  found  her,  and  wanted  that  taste  of 
selection,  without  which  there  is  no  close  approach  to  pure  beauty.  He 
excelled,  it  is  true,  the  painters  of  his  own  land :  their  formal  outlines, 
their  heavy  draperies,  their  want  of  harmonious  tints,  and  their  harshness 
of  expression,  were,  in  his  hands,  modified  and  improved ;  but  that  writer 
must  be  of  a  strong  faith,  who  can  believe,  with  Fuseli,  that  his  colouring 
excelled  that  of  Raphael,  in  juice,  and  breadth,  and  handling.  He  was 
the  wonder  of  Germany  in  his  day,  and  justly  so,  for  his  genius  was  very 
varied:  he  sent  his  own  portrait  to  Raphael,  painted  on  cloth,  without 
colour,  only  heightened  with  shades  and  white,  yet  exhibiting  a  vigour 
and  elegance  which  surprised  the  illustrious  Roman.  He  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1528. 

Though  the  style  of  Lucas  Kranach,  bom  two  years  after  Durer,  is  said 
to  be  inclining  to  the  gothic,  there  is  an  originaJ  air  discerned  amid  the 
stiffiiess  and  Ul-defined  extremities  of  his  figures.  His,  works  are  chiefly 
portraits :  he  loved  to  delineate  the  heads  of  old  men  and  old  women,  as 
their  characters  were  readily  laid  hold  of;  but  he  did  not,  though  his  style 
was  barbarous,  hesitate  to  paint  subjects  of  a  nature  not  at  all  barbarous : 
such  are  his  pictures  from  the  pages  of  the  poets,  and  his  Lucretia,  large  as 
life,  and  naked,  and  of  a  beauty  till  then  unknown  in  the  land.  He  copied 
the  costume  of  his  own  time,  and,  like  Albert  Durer,  became  as  widely 
known  for  his  engravings  as  his  pictures.  At  the  same  time  lived  Hans 
Burgmair,  who  wrought  under  Durer,  and  followed  his  style,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  engraving:  his  historic  pictures  at  Augsburgh  have  merit;  but  his 
engravings  on  wood  are  beautiful,  and  still  regarded  with  admiration.  Both 
Hans  Baldung.and  John  Schaeufiein  studied  under  Durer,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  works  of  an  historic  order,  and  still  more  so  by  engravings 
on  wood ;  but  the  most  successful  of  the  disciples  of  Albert  was  Chris- 
topher Amberger,  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  where  his  name  and  works  are 
stOl  held  in  esteem.  He  painted  the  History  of  Joseph  in  twelve  pictures^ 
which  have  not  wanted  admirers ;  but  his  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Filth,  was  both  well  paid  for  and  applauded :  the  critics  likened  it  to 
Titian,  and  Charles  gave  the  artist  thrice  the  amount  of  his  price,  and  a  gold 
chain  and  medal.     He  wrought  in  wood  from  his  own  compositions. 

In  another  order  of  artists  stands  Giulio  Giorgio  Clovio,  who  was  bom 
in  Croatia,  in  1498.  He  gained  the  rudiments  of  his  knowledge  in  Ger- 
many, but  he  completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  under  Julio  Romano,  whero 
he  loved  to  gaze  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  till  he 
caught  a  little  of  their  beauty  and  spirit.  His  pictures  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  Itidy.  His  Building  of  Babel  is  praised  by  Vasari,  till  language 
seems  to  sink  under  the  excess  of  his  admiration ;  and  yet  the  picture  itself 
is  said  to  warrant  the  rapture  of  the  critics,  so  curiously  minute  and  elegant 
is  the  composition ;  so  delicate  the  naked  figures ;  so  correct  the  perspective. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  Milan.  His  works  de- 
note an  original  turn  of  thought,  which  few  of  the  German  artists  seem  to 
be  without. 

The  name  of  Hans  Holbein  is  familiar  to  all  who  love  English  history ; 
(or  he  has  preserved  the  looks  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
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this  isle.  He  was  bom  at  Basil  in  1498,  studied  under  his  father,  and 
painted  our  Saviour  s  Passion,  Death's  Dance,  and  a  Peasant's  Dance, 
when  a  very  young  man.  Erasmus,  whose  portrait  he  drew  with 
a  happy  skill,  persuaded  him  to  carry  his  talents  to  England^  where 
he  rose  to  high  favour  with  Henry  VIII.;  painted  princes,  princesses,  and 
peers ;  resided  in  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  a  small  pension.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  large  and  vigorous  mind,  and  excelled  in  many  elegant  arts.  He 
was  modeller,  painter,  draughtsman,  designer,  and  architect:  his  inven- 
tion was  fertile,  and  his  hand  ever  ready.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  stiffness 
in  his  historical  compositions,  as  well  as  in  his  portraits ;  but  it  Is  more  than 
redeemed  by  tenderness  and  force — by  the  reality  of  life,  and  a  taste  at 
once  neat  and  poetic.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  London,  in  the  year 
1554. 

The  works  of  the  German  School  are  obscured  by  allegory:  from 
this  the  pictures  of  John  'Rothenhamer  seem  "to  be  free,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  open  to  the  charge  of  repeating,  at  least  in  the  choice  of 
subject,  the  works  of  others.  He  studied  in  Italy,  .and  painted  Annun- 
ciations, groupes  of  Saints,  Magdalens,  and  Madonnas;  and,  straying 
now  and  then  from  the  church  into  the  regions  of  the  muse,  delineated 
Nymphs  and  Gods.  Though  the  air  of  his  native  land  was  visible  in  his 
works,  his  attitudes  were  graceful,  and  his  colouring  agreeable.  But  the 
painter  in  whom  his  country  fondly  saw  a  second  Raphael,  was  Christopher 
Schwarts,  bom  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  the  year  1 550.  He  had  a  genius  for  grand 
compositions,  which  he  encouraged  by  studying  under  Titian,  at  Venice ; 
but  he  is  accused  of  having  neglected  the  force  of  fine  drawing  and  high 
expression  for  the  charms  of  fine  colouring.  He  united  a  certain  German 
vigour  and  originality  to  the  attitudes  and  arrangements  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  Schools;  but  he  never  fairly  attained  the  high  grace  and  simple 
elegance  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  He  wrought  chiefly  for  the  churches. 
His  Entombing  of  Christ  is  in  the  Gallery  of  Dusseldorp.  The  fairs, 
markets,  sports,  and  buildings  of  Valhenbuigh,  are  executed  with  a  clear 
and  delicate  touch,  and  in  a  lively  tone  of  colouring.  The  figures  which  he 
loved  to  introduce  are  correct  and  natural.  The  portraits  of  Daniel  Block 
are  remembered  in  other  countries  than  Germany,  particularly  those  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 
His  colouring  is  agreeable,  his  postures  easy,  and  his  characters  natural 
and  tme. 

Though  Durer  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school,  the  artists  of 
Germany  seem  to  have  risen  into  distinction,  unaided  by  anything  like  that 
academic  education  and  study,  which  distinguish  the  painters  of  Italy. 
The  little  instmction  which  they  obtained,  was  sometimes  confirmed  and 
heightened  by  visiting  Florence  and  Rome.  John  Schoonfeld,  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Suabia,  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  corrected  his  taste  by 
the  best  models,  and  aspired  to  compositions  of  a  scriptural  and  poetic 
nature.  A  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  his  pencil,  is  in  the  Senate  House 
of  Augsburg,  in  which  both  figures  and  expression  are  said  to  be  fine. 
Of  a  different  nature  were  the  works  of  John  William  Bouwer,  who  was  a 
native  of  Strasburgh,  and  born  in  1610:  he  trusted  to  nature;  yet  he  re- 
frained from  studying  her  much,  and  he  wanted  patience  to  master  the 
antique.  He  was  fond  of  picturing  battles,  and  marches,  and  sieges,  and 
skirmishes:    he  wrought  with  spirit:    his  colouring  was  brilliant,  but  his 
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drawing  hurried  and  inaccurate.  Gaspard  Netscher,  a  native  of  Prague, 
inclined  to  history,  bat,  following  the  public  taate,  painted  portraits  in  small, 
with  wonderftil  truth  of  expression  and  vividness  of  colour.  In  the  Paris 
collections  there  is  one  of  his  half-portrait  and  half-historic  pieces — a  Musi- 
dan  instructing  a  Lady  to  play  on  the  bass-viol — charmingly  painted.  The 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,  and  the  Last  Supper,  by  Daniel  Syder,  are  com- 
mended by  the  Italian  critics  under  whom  he  studied.  Of  a  higher  style 
were  the  scriptural  pictures  of  Matthew  Elias,  bom  at  Cassel  in  1658. 
From  watching  cows  on  the  way-side,  he  became  a  distinguished  artist,  and 
painted  Miracles,  and  Saints,  and  Resurrections,  for  the  church,  and  por- 
traits for  the  state.  He  seems  to  have  sought  out  out  no  ''pastures  new" 
for  his  imagination,  but  contented  himself  with  subjects  exhausted  by 
higher  minds  and  happier  pencils. 

Of  Felix  Meyer,  who  excelled  in  landscape,  such  marvels  of  his  quick 
conception  and  rapidity  of  hand  were  told,  as  brought  work  to  him  from 
all  those  princes  who  desired  to  have  the  walls  of  their  galleries  and 
palaces  covered  with  waving  woods,  crumbling  towers,  green  hills,  and 
foaming  water-falls.  He  died  in  1713.  WhOe  Meyer  supplied  the 
princes  with  landscapes,  Christian  Reder  furnished  them  with  battles — 
battles  where  the  Christians  fought  with  the  Saracens,  and  were  always  vic- 
torious. Of  a  similar  taste  was  Joachim  Francis  Beisch,  a  Swabian,  who 
painted  the  wars  waged  in  Hungary  by  the  Elector  Maximilian,  against 
the  Turks ;  the  landscape  parts  of  which  he  touched  with  tenderness  and 
spirit.  The  like  martial  ardour  appears  in  the  works  of  George  Philip 
Rngendas :  he  delineated  fights,  bodi  with  foot  and  horse,  and,  happening  to 
witness  the  si^e  of  Augsburg,  he  sketched  the  whole  scene — ^the  assailants 
and  the  assailed — ^with  both  fife  and  vigour :  he  has  taken  his  place  in  the 
list — ^by  no  means  a  numerous  one — of  the  good  painters  of  battles. 
Anthony  Faistenberger  loved  softer  and  less  stirring  scenes :  he  peopled  his 
landscapes  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and,  for  cities  under  siege, 
gave  temples  and  torrents,  rough  rocks,  and  unpruned  woods.  John 
Rodolph  Huber  indulged  his  fancy  at  first  with  landscape ;  but  a  visit  to 
Italy  induced  him  to  prefer  human  sentiment  and  emotion,  and  he  painted 
many  historical  pieces  for  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg.  His  touch  is  light, 
his  colouring  bold;  but  he  failed  to  equal  the  loftiness  of  sentiment  visible 
in  the  great  artists,  whom  he  took  for  his  models.  In  colouring,  John 
Kupetzke  has  been  compared  to  Rembrandt,  and,  in  drawing  the  human 
figure,  to  Yandyke :  he  excelled  in  portraits,  and  finished  his  heads  with 
great  care.  Lambert  Zustrus  studied  under  Titian :  his  Christ  baptized  by 
John  is  reckoned  his  best  work,  though  it  shows  a  little  of  what  the 
Italians  call  the  Gothic  style  of  Germany.  Other  names  might  be  added ; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  save  those  of  Mengs  and  ZofFany,  they  are 
little  known  out  of  their  father-land.  A  new  and  a  higher  spirit  has  of 
late  awakened  in  Germany,  and  the  poetic  genius  of  the  land  has  applied 
its  quickening  intelligence  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  School  of  Spain  has  a  roll  of  early  artists,  and  a  list  of  paintings 
to  produce,  of  a  respectable  antiquity ;  but  the  former  are  without  fame, 
and  the  latter  without  shape  or  sotd :  the  fountain  of  her  art  is  muddy, 
nor  is  the  fuller  stream  perfectly  pure  and  deep.  Without  referring  to 
those  who,  in  barbarous  times,  wrought  in  stone  and  wood,  or  on  parchment 
and  glass,  or,  when  religion  gave  light  to  painting,  produced  the  first 
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Babes,  and  Yirgins,  and  Saints,  we  may  briefly  say,  that  Antonio  del 
Rincon  is  allowed  to  be  the  earliest  who  vindicated,  by  his  productions, 
the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  bom  at  Guadlaxara  in  1461 ;  caught 
a  love  of  Art  from  the  old  mechanical  workmen  of  Spain ;  carried  his 
desire  to  excel  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under  competent  masters,  and, 
returning  home,  was  honoured  by  the  appointment  of  painter  to  the 
munificent  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  His  works  are  of  the  kind  called 
historic :  he  embodied  the  legends  of  the  church,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
employ  the  portraits  of  the  living  to  represent  the  dead  or  the  forgotten : 
time  and  accident  have  wasted  his  productions:  those  which  he  ex- 
pected to  carry  his  name  to  future  ages,  perished  when  the  palace 
of  the  Prado  was  burnt:  they  had  a  shade  of  the  Moorish  character  in 
them.  Bias  de  Prado  carried  the  art  a  step  farther  towards  excellence: 
his  Descent  from  the  Cross  shows  talents  akin,  it  is  said,  to  those 
of  Parmegianino :  he  was  also  skilful  in  portraiture,  and  painted,  in 
Barbary,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  for  which  he  was 
highly  rewarded.  The  next  painter  drew  his  inspiration  from  another 
source;  this  was  Fernando  Gallegos,  bom  at  Salamanca  in  1500,  and 
who  became  the  scholar  of  Albert  Durer :  he  followed  this  German  master 
with  a  success  which  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  gothic  in  idl  his  works.  But  Pedro  Campana 
drank  at  a  purer  fountain;  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  Raphael, 
and  is  now  named  with  those  who  give  as  much  honour  as  they  draw  from 
the  Roman  School.  He  painted  the  triumphal  arch  at  Bologna,  for  the 
reception  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  in  Seville  executed  his  famous  pictures  of 
the  Nativity  and  Purification :  he  also  painted  a  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
These  artists  seem  to  have  trod  carefully,  as  far  as  their  choice  of  subjects 
enable  us  to  judge,  in  the  footsteps  of  others:  the  next  on  the  list  was  of 
a  more  original  turn  of  thought. 

This  was  Luis  Morales,  the  pupil  of  Pedro  Campana,  called,  on  account 
of  the  pious  subjects  which  he  painted.  El  Divino  Morales,  but,  as  others 
with  more  truth  assert,  because  of  the  air  of  heaven  shed  over  his  per- 
formances. He  departed  from  the  fixed  and  settled  rules  of  both  attitude 
and  expression ;  he  painted  the  Virgin  with  a  melancholy  but  heavenward 
look ;  and  our  Saviour  meekly  enduring,  in  his  mortal  part,  the  indignities 
of  the  world,  but,  in  thought,  vindicating  his  divine  descent  and  godlike 
mission.  In  sweetness  and  expression  he  has  been  likened  to  da  Vinci: 
he  died  in  1586.  The  fine  symmetry  of  the  figures  of  Pedro  de  Marmo- 
lija  induced  the  biographers  to  believe  that,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  he 
had  studied  under  Raphael:  his  pictures  are  distinguished  for  a  certain 
grandeiur  of  style  and  sublimity  of  character ;  the  more  admired,  because 
not  at  all  common  to  his  country.  Gaspar  Becerra  was  bom  in  Andalusia 
in  1520;  and,  like  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  was  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  He  is  reported  to  have  improved  himself  in  these  kindred, 
though  very  distinct  lines,  under  Michel  Angelo;  and  aided  in  freeing 
Spanish  Art  from  much  of  its  barbarism,  by  introducing  a  happier  taste, 
and  more  scientific  style.  Sinking  the  painter  in  the  sculptor,  he  under- 
took to  carve  a  Virgin  for  Queen  Isabella,  whose  taste  he  found  severe  in 
matters  of  art:  luckily,  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  came  to  him  by  night:  with 
this  revealed  form  in  his  thoughts,  he  went  to  work,  and  won  the  applause 
of  both  the  queen  and  the  church.     It  has  not  been  told  that  Luis  de 
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Carbajal,  when  he  painted  the  History  of  the  Virgin  for  Toledo,  had 
recourse  to  the  poetic  spirit  of  Becerra,  to  sanction  the  form  and  sentiment 
with  which  he  endowed  her;  nor  are  they  such  as  to  warrant  a  descent 
from  heaven,  though  they  support  the  character  of  Spanish  Art.  He  died 
in  1591. 

Pablo  Cespedes  was  more  remarkable  for  the  modesty  of  his  character, 
dian  for  the  originality  of  the  subjects  which  he  painted :  but  the  church 
dictated  to  Art  in  his  day,  and  long  afterwards ;  and  it  is  always  regarded 
as  heresy  to  refuse  to  repeat,  in  form  and  colour,  the  legends  which  the 
priests  had  an  interest  in  believing.  Cespedes  painted  Annunciations,  and 
Nativities,  and  Lives  of  the  Virgin,  but  in  a  way  which  proved  the 
impulse  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  had  given  to  Art :  he  had  a  spirit  all 
his  own  when  he  found  room  to  exert  it :  he  died  with  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  finest  artists  in  Spain.  Of  Miguel  Barrosa,  who  studied  under 
Becerra,  little  .is  known,  save  that  he  painted  the  St.  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  in  the  Escurial — a  departure  from  the  trodden  track  of  Virgin- 
Mothers,  or  those  doubtful  legends  with  which  the  churches  of  the  world 
abound.  Hitherto  the  genius  of  Spain  had  deviated  but  little  from  the 
pattern-pictures  required  by  religion ;  but  Francesco  Padonanino  hazarded 
something  of  another  order :  he  painted  a  scene  from  history,  of  two  persona 
unjustly  doomed  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a  saint:  it  is 
a  fine  work ;  capital  both  in  drawing  and  in  colour,  and  pencilled  with  rare 
delicacy.  This  artist  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1 552 ;  and  his  son,  Ottavio,  painted 
pictures  nojt  unworthy  of  his  father.  Of  the  merits  of  Bartolomeo  Gonsalez 
in  historical  painting,  KtUe  has  been  said  by  the  biographers:  he  was  chief 
painter  to  Philip  Hi. ;  and  his  pictures  still  exist:  but  it  would  seem  that 
Art  had  become  insipid  and  mannered ;  for  to  Francesca  Herrara,  bom  at 
SevOle  in  1576,  the  honour  is  assigned  of  lifting  into  the  vigour  of  nature, 
the  style  of  Spanish  painting.  His  colouring  was  transparent  and  bold, 
and  his  figures  had  great  fire,  both  of  character  and  relief:  he  excelled  in 
scripture  pictures ;  but  those  of  a  more  homely  and  rural  nature,  such  as 
fairs,  marketings,  and  festivals,  preserve  his  reputation  in  Spain.  He  was 
also  a  sculptor  and  architect;  and  left  a  son,  who  approached,  but  did  not 
equal  him  in  art.  Francesco  Pacheco  had  the  honour  of  instrdcting  Alonso 
Cano  and  Diego  Velasquez;  there  is  both  dignity  and  accuracy  in  his 
compositions,  which  are  of  the  scriptural  order:  we  are  now  approaching 
the  classic  period  of  Spanish  Art. 

Guiseppe  Ribera,  known  in  Italian  Art  by  the  name  of  Spagnoletto,  was 
bom  at  Xativa,  near  Valencia,  in  the  year  1589:  he  was  of  small  stature* 
but  his  passions  were  gigantic,  nor  was  his  genius  littie:  he  studied  at 
home  under  Ribalta,  and  at  sixteen  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he 
alternately  imitated  the  very  different  styles  of  Corregio  and  Caravaggio^ 
with  a  success  which  was  pronounced  wonderful ;  but  his  gloomy  nature 
inclined  him,  at  last,  to  the  latter;  and,  like  him,  he  delighted  in  subjects 
which  excite  dread  and  horror;  and  these  he  painted  with  surprising  force, 
both  of  drawing  and  colour.  To  him,  the  flaying  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  the  broiling  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  murder  of  the 
Innocents,  Prometheus  tortured,  and  Cato  tearing  out  his  bowels,  were 
subjects  in  which  his  spirit  rejoiced :  but  Ixion  on  the  wheel  came  quite 
up  to  his  taste;  and  tins  he  painted  with  such  distressing  force,  that  a 
single  look,  it  is  said,  misformed  a  babe  in  the  womb  of  its  mother.     He 
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filled  Naples  with  his  compositions:  they  are  conceived  with  a  freedom 
which  is  even  painful  to  contemplate,  and  executed  with  a  force  which 
puts  nature  on  the  rack ;  yet»  when  he  forgot  himself,  and  deviated  into 
postures  graceful  and  easy,  his  expression  was  nohle,  and  the  whole 
beautiful. 

Nature  was  in  a  sweeter  mood  when  she  created  Don  Diego  Velasquez : 
he  came  of  an  ancient  race;  and  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1594,  where  he 
studied  under  Francesco  Herrera,  a  rigid  master,  but  of  great  ability.  He 
forsook  the  scriptural  track  and  legendary  highway  to  fame  in  painting, 
and  selected  subjects  from  nature,  which,  at  first,  he  treated  in  the  manner 
of  Caravaggio ;  but,  on  seeing  more  graceful  models,  he  changed  his  style, 
and  sought  to  unite  that  of  Guido  to  the  manner  of  Luis  Tristan,  whose 
happiest  works  he  called  the  best  of  all  works.  One  of  his  earliest 
pictures — a  work  of  wonderful  nature  and  expression — ^represents  an  old 
Aquador,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  giving  a  drink  of  water  to  a  boy ;  the  figures 
were  portraits :  this,  or  some  other  of  his  productions,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  prime  minister,  Oiivarez,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  sat  himself,  and 
persuaded  the  king  to  sit  for  his  portrait  also.  The  prime  minister  praised 
this  performance,  and  all  the  court  applauded  it;  and  it  merited  their 
applause :  the  king  is  in  rich  armour,  and  on  horseback,  with  that  serene 
and  almost  ipelancholy  loftiness  of  look  which  dbtinguishes  most  of  the 
portraits  of  diis  ancient  master.  He  studied  the  history  of  his  country ; 
and  in  his  picture  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  where  he  entered  the 
lists  against  three  rivals,  succeeded  so  completely,  that  Plulip  increased  his 
pension.  To  prepare  him  for  other  efforts  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Rome :  his  studies,  limited  to  eighteen  months,  were  visible  in  his  picture 
of  Jacob  recognising  the  Coat  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in  the  Infidelity  of 
Venus,  and  the  Crucifixion — a  work  sufficient  of  itself  for  immortality. 
He  was  the  fnend  of  Rubens,  who  felt  his  genius ;  and  though  he  continued 
the  friend  of  Oiivarez  after  his  disgrace,  the  king,  so  far  fr^m  resenting  it, 
rather  loved  him  the  more  for  it,  and  continued  to  heap  commissions  on 
him,  and  dealt  out  with  a  liberal  hand  both  gold  and  commendation.  He 
died  suddenly,  of  a  fever,  in  the  blaze  of  his  &me. 

At  the  same  period  lived  Alonso  Cano,  called,  from  his  talents  for  paint> 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  the  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain:  he  was  a 
native  of  Granada:  though  he  studied  under  two  masters,  he  seems  to  have 
owed  more  to  nature  than  to  instruction,  and  excelled,  with  the  exception 
of  Velasquez,  all  his  contemporaries.  He  derived  his  fine  drawing,  and 
simplicity,  from  the  antique  sculpture,  and  executed  many  historical  com- 
positions, in  a  fine  taste  and  feeling,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  church. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  of  a  noble  mind,  for  he  refused  to  accept 
pay  for  his  productions,  declaring  that  he  wrought  for  fame,  not  lucie. 
'*  Wretch!"  said  he  to  a  lawyer,  who  doubted  the  excellence  of  one  of  his 
works  which  he  had  executed  in  twenty-five  days,  *<  wretch  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  been  fifty  years  learning  to  make  it  in  twenty-five  days !" 
He  died  poor  and  famous.  With  Cano  may  be  named  Bartolomeo  Roman, 
who  studied  imder  Velasquez,  and  whose  historical  pictures  Palomino 
declares  equal  to  those  of  Rubens :  also,  Juan  Gal  van,  whose  best  picture 
is  the  Bir^  of  the  Viigin :  and  Francisco  Lopez  Caro,  who  painted  some 
of  the  Victories  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  palace  of  the  Prado. 

Of  another  order  of  painters  was  Francisco  Collantes,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
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1599,  who  brought  landscape  into  repute  in  Spain.  He  handled  his  scenes 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  filled  them  with  decayed  castles  and  temples  in 
niins,  oontrasting  the  mouldering  works  of  man's  hands  with  the  green 
hills,  and  the  running  streams,  and  the  ever-living  beauties  of  nature. 
Juan  de  la  Corte  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  distinguished  himself  in  land- 
scapes, into  which,  instead  of  churches,  and  lawns,  and  running  streams, 
he  poured  the  cuiient  of  a  heady  fight.  He  also  painted  scripture-pieces. 
Of  Antonio  Contreras,  his  contemporary,  or  of  Geronino  Espinosa,  all  that 
history  enables  us  to  record  is,  that  they  excelled  in  scripture  painting,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  particular,  executed  an  altar-piece  of  merit,  representing 
the  miracle  of  Transubstantiation.  Little  m<^re  can  be  said  of  Francesco^ 
or  of  Antonio  Fernandez,  than  that  they  stood  high  in  public  esteem,  and 
painted  historical  subjects  with  applause.  Pedro  Nunez  was  an  exquisite 
oolourist:  Garcia  Reynoso  painted  history  well,  and  landscapes  better:  and 
Cristobal  Salermon  exhibited  his  powers  in  a  bull-fight — a  national  pas- 
time which  offers  much  to  a  painter  of  genius.  Something  better  may  be 
said  of  the  genius  of  Antonio  Castillo,  who  treated  landscape,  history,  and 
portrait  with  eqiud  success,  and  whose  works  are  still  in  high  esteem :  his 
drawing  is  excellent,  but  his  colouring  wants  freshness  and  purity :  nor 
should  Don  Juan  Carreno  be  omitted  in  the  list  of  artists  who  did  honour 
to  this  period:  his  conceptions  are  good,  his  colours  brilliant,  and  his  com- 
positions rich :  he  embellished  the  pedace  of  Phillip  lY.  with  frescoes,  and 
died  at  the  head  of  a  large  school,  in  1685. 

The  chief  boast  of  Spain  is  Bartolomeo  Estevan  Murillo,  bom  at  Seville 
in  the  year  1613 :  at  first  he  painted  small  pictures  for  exportation  to  South 
America,  and,  gaining  food  and  raiment  from  these,  he  took  a  wider  look 
into  the  realms  of  Art,  and,  resolving  to  work  his  way  to  Rome,  the  fountain- 
head  of  intelligence,  he  reached  Madrid,  where  he  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  Velasquez,  who,  perceiving  his  great  powers,  gave  him  employment 
in  the  EscuriaJ,  and  persuaded  him  to  abide  in  Spain.  He  returned  to 
Seville,  after  a  three  years'  absence,  and  astonished  die  citizens  by  a  picture 
of  the  Cloister  of  St.  Francis,  where  he  put  forth  his  strength  both  in  colour 
and  expression.  But  his  fame  rose  higher  when  he  painted  the  Death  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  St  James  giving  Alms ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  equals 
Vandyke  in  colouring,  and  in  the  second  rivals  Velasquez  in  expression. 
His  celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  for  the  grand  altar 
of  the  Capuchins  at  Cadiz,  has,  from  its  sweet  colouring,  and  natural  vigour 
of  expression,  been  pronounced  his  happiest  work.  His  fame  is  well 
established  in  England,  where  his  pictures  are  in  request :  his  Flower  Girl, 
and  Peasant  Boy,  in  Dulwich  Gallery,  are  fine  specimens  of  nature  and 
truth;  while  his  Holy  FamOy,  in  the  National  Gallery,  without  reaching 
that  elevation  of  sentiment  so  conspicuous  in  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
regio,  more  than  approaches  them  in  sweetness  of  colouring  and  natural 
freedom  of  touch*  He  found  all  the  materials  for  the  excellence  which  he 
attained  in  his  native  country :  he  studied  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and 
painted  them  with  a  cunning  till  then  unknown  in  Spanish  Art;  he  stopt 
when  he  met  a  picturesque  mendicant,  and  a  few  movements  of  his  pencil 
converted  him  into  a  saint;  and  even  the  commonest  peasant  presented  to 
his  eye  a  subject  which  he  could  render  interesting  by  the  truth  of  his 
handling,  and  the  vivid  richness  of  his  colours.  He  is  often  coarse,  but 
never  mean;  often  incorrect  in  drawing,  but  never  weak  in  character;  and 
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the  variety  and  vigour  of  his  genius  place  him  at  theliead  of  Spanish  Art: 
he  died  in  1682. 

We  are  sensible  of  a  serious  descent  from  Murillo  to  Antonio  Castrejon, 
bom  in  1 625,  who  had  the  merit  of  finding  an  untouched  subject — ^that  of 
St.  Michael  subduing  the  Dragon,  which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  San 
Miguel,  in  Madrid.  Originality  is  a  rare  merit :  the  Works  of  man  abound 
with  repetitions,  nor  are  the  pictures  of  Juan  Guevra  an  exception :  he  painted, 
at  Malaga,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Assumption : 
in  portrait  he  imitated  Vandyke.  In  Juan  de  Valdez  we  find  more  breadth 
of  character :  he  was  a  sculptor  and  an  architect :  he  punted,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  History  of  Elijah,  and  from  the  New,  the  Triumph  of  the 
Cross:  we  are  not'told  by  whom  he  was  taught;  his  pictures  have  a  touch 
all  his  own.  Don  Juan  de  Alfaro,  bom  in  1640,  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  painters  that  Spain  ever  bred :  his  picture  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  proves,  more  than  his  picture  of  the  Nativity,  that  he  could 
feel  the  value  of  a  new  subject :  but  he  was  so  incensed  by  a  tax  on  paintings, 
that  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  refused  again  to  lift  it.  Of  Juan  de 
Cabezalero  it  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  an  Assumption,  and  a  Crucifixion 
from  his  hand,  have  been  commended  by  the  critics :  the  same  sort  of  praise 
has  been  extended  to  Pedro  Athanasio ;  and  his  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is 
singled  out  as  his  ablest  work.  The  grandeur  of  the  style  of  Matteo 
Gilarte  is  spoken  of  by  some,  and  his  inaccurate  drawing  by  others;  but 
all  unite  in  praising  his  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament — Esther  in  the 
presence  of  Ahasuerus,  and  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel :  nor  do  critics 
hesitate  to  speak  well  of  one  which  he  painted  from  the  New — the  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  The  design,  the  postures,  and  the  colouring 
of  Francesco  Camillo  are  much  commended :  his  subjects  of  a  devotion^ 
kind,  and  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament,  or  church  tradition,  are  still 
popular:  the  excellence  which  Isadore  Arredondo  reached  in  historical 
painting,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  letters  of  nobility:  his  picture  of  the 
Incarnation  has  been  extolled  by  Palomino.  This  list  may  be  closed  with 
the  name  of  Claudio  Coello,  painter  to  Phillip  IV.,  who  was  employed  in 
the  Escurial,  where  he  painted  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  Titian,  it  is  said,  or  of  Rubens :  he  died 
in  1693. 

More  names  might  be  given,  and  more  pictures  enumerated ;  but  this, 
while  it  proved  the  extent,  would  fail  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  School,  for 
the  days  of  its  splendour  were  those  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  painters  of  Spain  sought  few  subjects  for  the 
pencil,  in  either  the  poetry  or  the  history  of  their  country;  they  deviated 
sometimes,  indeed,  into  landscape  and  portraiture,  and  once  or  twice  found 
matter  worthy  of  their  best  colours  in  the  pastimes  of  the  people :  but  the 
staple  commodity  of  manufacture  was  of  a  devotional  kind; — processions 
of  holy  men ;  suspicious  miracles  of  traditionary  saints,  and  legends,  real 
or  imaginary;  and  when  these  fruitful  sources  failed,  the  History  of  Christ, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  though  painted  a  thousand  times  over  by  all 
the  brashes  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Spain,  were  ever  ready  to  supply  the  want 
of  imagination.  The  natural  ease  and  natural  colouring  of  MuriUo,  and 
the  gloomier  graces  of  Velasquez,  are  excellencies  not  to  be  foigotten, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  high  works  of  Italy. 

The  French  School  ov  Painting  was,  for  centuries,  only  a  figure 
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of  speech :  its  profewors  were  undistinguished  men,  who  wrought  in  stone, 
or  in  wood,  and  stained  glass,  or  embellished  parchments:  or,  if  they 
ventured  into  the  regions  of  thought,  it  was  but  to  trace  some  hereditary 
Madonna,  or  established  Apostle,  with  a  timid  and  a  servile  hand.  Even 
when  the  high  spirit  of  Italy  began  to  be  felt  in  the  world,  that  of  France 
seemed  rebuked  und^r  it;  and  the  colouring  of  Venice,  the  design  of 
Florence,  and  the  outline  of  Rome,  were  the  words  by  which  the  progress  of 
painting  was  known.  It  was,  indeed,  long  before  the  original  genius  of  the 
nation  asserted  its  dignity — before  it  triumphed  in  its  unassisted  strength; 
and  this  was  not  to  be  accomplished  till  servile  obedience  to  foreign 
example  and  precept  began  to  relax,  and  France  discovered  that  she  had 
subjects  and  scenes  of  her  own,  of  a  high  order,  and  children  capable  of 
embodpng  and  stamping  them  with  the  peculiar  character  of  her  people. 
Though  Italy  had  her  centuries  of  light,  before  the  day  of  France  came,  yet 
the  latter  had,  nevertheless,  longed  for  the  aid  of  true  Art  to  her  church, 
and  desired  that  the  courts  of  her  princes  should  have  the  help  of  its 
splendour:  she  purchased  Madonnas  and  saints  in  the  eastern  market: 
some  of  her  sons,  on  whom  the  love  of  painting  fell,  repeated,  with  the 
accuracy  of  machines,  the  scripture  heads  and  legendary  groupes  of  the 
barbarous  masters;  or  furnished  portraits,  formal  and  death-like,  of  the 
heads  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church : — nothing  better  was  done,  though 
kings  lifted  the  pencil,  and  princesses  applauded. 

With  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  the  artists  of  the  land  began  to  exhibit 
something  of  life :  they  forsook  their  exhausted  models  and  worn-out  sub- 
jects, and,  fired  by  the  presence  of  the  accomplished  da  Vinci,  and  guided  by 
the  example  of  Rosso  the  Florentine,  and  Primaticcio  of  Bologna,  aspired 
after  correct  drawing  and  unexhausted  sentiment.  The  veil  was  lifted  up — 
we  fear,  but  partially — from  the  statues  of  Greece,  and  their  truth,  and  grace, 
and  harmony,  pointed  out  by  those  who  felt  or  could  emulate  their  excel- 
lence. The  French,  a  lively  and  imaginative  people,  obeyed  this  new 
impulse ;  and  to  John  Cousin,  bom  near  Sens  in  1538,  is  ascribed  the  honour 
of  founding  the  national  school  of  painting.  He  was  skilful  in  perspective, 
had,  like  sJl  the  earlier  painters,  taste  in  architecture,  and  a  correct,  but 
not  very  vigorous  fancy  for  design.  His  large  oil  picture  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment  was  admired  for  its  sentiment  as  well  as  for  its  size.  The  fame 
of  having  raised  the  character  of  the  national  painting  must,  however,  be 
shared  with  Jacques  Blanchard,  who  flourished  even  earlier,  and  brought 
from  Rome  and  Venice  the  air  and  taste  of  the  pictures  of  Italy.  The 
force,  and  clear  colouring  of  his  compositions,  obtained  for  him  the  name 
of  the  French  Titian ;  his  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  is  even  at  this  time  esteemed.  If  to  Cousin  and  Blanchard 
must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  founding  the  French  School,  with  Simon 
Vouet  must  remain  the  fame  of  furnishing  it  with  the  ablest  scholars.  He 
was  bom  in  1582 :  his  conception  was  vigorous,  his  imagination  fruitful, 
and  he  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  both  in  composing  and  executing ; 
he  had  many  qualities,  but  none  in  the  highest  perfection ;  for  those  who 
applauded  his  works  sighed  amid  their  applause,  and  said  he  was  not  so 
elegant  as  Raphael,  so  pure  as  Domenichino,  and  was  less  life-like  than  the 
Caracci.  His  compositions  have  unity,  and  propriety,  and  expression — 
be  studied  the  affections  of  the  soul.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he  only 
required  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  express  what  he  conceived :  he  had 
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the  merit  of  aiding  to  destroy  the  insipid  mechanical  manner  of  his  country, 
and  pointing,  if  he  did  not  lead  the  way,  to  a  better,  because  a  more  natural 
and  elevated  taste.  He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  had  a  pension  fronr  France, 
where  he  died  in  1641. 

With  Simon  Vouet  flourished  a  greater  name,  though  then  of  less  in* 
fluence — that  of  his  rival,  or,  as  some  say,  his  enemy-^-Nicolas  Poussin. 
He  was  born  at  Andelay,  in  Normandy,  in  1594:  the  civil  wars  had 
reduced  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  once  numbered  with  the  nobles; 
and  the  future  inventor  of  the  Grand  Historical  Landscape  went  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  a  small  sura  of  money  in  his  pocket,  to  study 
an  art  to  which  his  own  taste,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  had  directed  htm. 
He  first  studied  under  EUe,  a  Fleming,  but  when  he  saw  the  splendid  com- 
positions of  the  Italian  Schools,  and  the  statues  of  Greece,  he  made  them  his 
masters,  and,  borrowing  scenes  from  the  one,  and  shapes  from  the  other, 
united  them  both  in  those  marvellous  landscapes,  which  breathe  with  per- 
fect ease  and  nature  the  true  spirit  of  antiquity.  He  was  at  first  employed 
by  those  wisest  of  the  sons  of  the  church,  the  College  of  Jesuits,  for  whom 
he  painted  six  large  pictures,  now  in  Notre  Dame,  representing  the  History 
of  the  Virgin :  and  then  he  accompanied  Marino,  the  poet,  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  and  possessed  himself  of  the  very  spirit  of  ancient  sculpture. 
This  he  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  in  his  pictures  of  the  Death  of 
Germanicus,  and  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus — ^works  of  a  high  kind, 
and  which  made  his  name  known  to  Louis  the  Tiiirteenth,  who  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  him  a  pension,  apartments  in  the 
Thuilleries,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  Last  Supper  for  the  altar 
of  the  church'  of  St  Germains.  Having  completed  this  picture — a  work 
all  dignity  and  vigour — he  was  desired  to  paint,  for  the  Louvre,  the 
Labours  of  Hercules:  but  this  was  too  much  for  the  malignity  of  Simon 
Vouet,  who,  entering  into  a  partnership  cabal  with  Fouquires,  a  landscape 
painter,  so  effectually  imbittered  his  existence  that  he  privately  withdrew 
to  Italy,  and  no  persuasions — and  many  were  used — could  induce  him  to 
return.  He,  however,  painted  for  his  country :  his  pictures  were  eagerly 
purchased  in  Paris :  he  painted,  too,  for  his  adopted  land ;  and  his  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  are  still  in 
the  Italian  collections.  In  England  his  fame  is  high,  from  his  Phocian 
washing  his  Feet  at  a  public  Fountain — an  emblem  of  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  life ;  his  Silenus,  with  Nymphs,  Satyrs,  and  Centaurs  sitting 
in  a  landscape  truly  classic;  his  Bacchanalian  Dance;  his  Cephalus  and 
Aurora,  in  which  the  poet  unites  with  the  painter;  and  that  most  sublime 
and  terrific  of  all  compositions,  Phineus  and  his  Followers  turned  to  Stone 
at  the  Nuptials  of  Andromeda.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1665,  leaving  a 
name  not  destined  soon  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  grandeur  of  landscape,  or  in 
the  peopling  of  his  scenes  with  groupes  historical  and  poetic:  his  colouring 
is  sometimes  a  degree  too  cold,  and  his  drawing  a  shade  too  rigid;  but  his 
genius  triumphs  over  all  his  faults. 

To  Gaspar  Poussin,  whose  sister  the  celebrated  Nicolas  married,  we 
owe  some  landscapes  of  a  high  order:  tliey  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  beauties,  and  by  the  same  blemishes,  as  those  of  his  illustrious 
brother-in-law.  At  the  same  time  lived  Peter  Valentino,  whose  pleasure 
it  was  to  depict  scenes  in  the  camp  and  in  the  tavern ;  soldiers  quarrelling 
in  their  cups,  and  gypsies  telling  fortunes.     There  is  some  firmness  in  his 
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pencfllingy  and  his  colouring  has  both  nature  and  force:  though  he  painted 
scripture  scenes  for  the  church,  his  heart  was  with  humbler  life,  and  he 
impressed  no  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  hb  pictures:  he  died  in 
1632.  The  Poussins  learned  no  little  from  the  antique  sculpture,  and 
Valentino  owes  much  of  his  fame  to  his  study  of  Cairavaggio:  but  Claude 
Lorraine  owes  his  excellence  to  nature  alone.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1600:  he  obtidned  some  knowledge  of  perspective  from  Paul  Brill,  together 
with  the  method  of  preparing  colours ;  but  he  sought  in  the  field  and  the 
forest,  in  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  in  the  twilight,  when  the  air  is  clear, 
and  the  dew  falling,  for  those  hues  which  form  the  glory  of  his  pictures, 
and  which  render  a  sight  of  them  as  refreshing  to  sad  eyes  as  a  look  at 
nature  herself.  He  painted  nothing  for  which  he  had  not  the  sanction  of 
nature:  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  he  marked  the  different  appearance  of 
the  same  prospect,  as  the  day  ascended  or  declined ;  and  he  wrought  at  his 
landscape  till  he  brought  it  up  to  the  image  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  His  pictures  are  all 
very  valuable :  ten  of  them  are  in  our  National  Gallery,  and  some  of  these 
are  hb  favourite  compositions :  the  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba; 
the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca;  a  Morning  Landscape;  the  Italian 
Seaport;  and  St.  Ursula,  are  all  disUngubhed  from  each  other,  not  only  by 
diversity  of  scene,  but  by  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  influence  of  the 
heavens.  Hb  genius  was  with  unanimated  nature;  his  figures,  though  he 
laboured  them  with  much  care,  seldom  rose  into  life:  he  died  in  1682,  and 
left  a  fame  second  to  none  in  the  calm  and  lovely  representation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Though  Pierre  Mignard,  who  studied  twenty  years  at  Rome,  sought  to 
infuse  into  hb  compositions,  which  were  mostly  of  an  historical  order,  the 
excellence  of  Raphael  and  the  Caracci,  he  found  a  seat  but  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  throne  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was  recalled  from  Rome,  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  half  the  princes  of  Italy  by  the  way;  and  when  he 
arrived,  the  king  of  France  first  sat, to  him,  then  ennobled  him,  and  made 
him  hb  principal  painter:  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  hb  style,  and 
the  charm  of  his  colouring.  To  du  Fresnoy,  born  in  1611,  France  is  more 
indebted  for  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Painting  than  for  hb  pictures ;  and 
they  are  not  without  merit.  The  uncommon  readiness  of  hand,  the  light 
toudi,  the  natural  colouring,  and  graceful  attitudes  of  Sebastian  Bourdon, 
all  aided  in  making  him  famous  in  his  day.  His  Dead  Chrbt,  and  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  are  amongst  his  best  works:  hb  landscapes 
seem  of  the  fancy  rather  than  of  nature:  he  was  bom  in  1616.  With  the 
artists  of  this  period  may  be  named  Chaveau,  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
fire  and  vigour  of  his  compositions.  Hitherto  the  historical  works  of 
French  artists  were  influenced  by  the  religious  and  poetic  pictures  of  Italy : 
the  heart  of  the  country  had  so  small  a  share  in  them  that  they  could 
hardly  be  called  national;  their  landscapes  were  more  truly  the  ofispring 
of  the  soil. 

We  have  said  that  Simon  Youet  gave  some  good  scholars  to  the  world; 
the  ablest  of  these  were  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun ;  they  were  both  of  an  age, 
both  had  the  same  love  for  the  great  masters,  both  desired  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  posterity,  and  both  have  obtained  it  Eustache  Le  Sueur, 
called,  by  hb  country,  the  French  Raphael,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1617, 
and  studied  the  pictures  of  the  Roman  School,  and  the  beauty  and  expres- 
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Bion  of  the  antique  marbles.     Resolved  to  be  bold  and  simple,  he  cast  off, 
as  a  garment  that  suited  him  not,  the  affectation  and  frippery  which  pre- 
vailed too  much  in  the  national  school;  and,  desirous  of  the  high  air,  rather 
than  the  exact  costume  of  Raphael,  he  started  at  once  in  the  race  of  origin- 
ality, by  painting  St.  Paul  casting  out  a  Demon.    He  ventured  still  further, 
by  undertaking  to  relate,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  History  of  St.  Bruno, 
for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Paris:  for  the  Louvre,  too,  he  painted  his 
St  Paul  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  both  fine 
works.     He  never  visited  Italy,  and  his  pictures  are  seldom — ^too  seldom 
for  his  fame — ^seen  out  of  France.     His  works  are  of  high  merit;  the  con- 
ception is  poetic,  the  attitude  simple  and  noble,  the  expression  in  harmony 
with  the  subject;  and  though  there  is  a  certain  hardness  in  his  style,*  his 
compositions  have  one  and  all  an  air  of  grandour,  such  as  true  artists  desire. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight     Charles  Le  Brun,  we  are  told,  had 
Scottish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was  bom  in  1619,  at  Paris,  where  his 
father  had  some  fame  as  a  sculptor:  his  merit — shown  early — obtained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  Poussin,  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  court     From  the  first  his  works  had  the  aim  and  mark 
of  high  history:  his  Triumph  of  Alexander  over  the  fortunes  of  Darius 
was  painted  for  the  court,  and  it  is  said  the  king  and  his  great  minister 
loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  pencil  of  the  artist  as  it  delineated  that  first 
great  war  waged  by  Europe  against  Asia.     Nor  was  Le  Brun  solicitous 
about  his  own  fame  alone:  he  obtained  from  the  court  several  new  advan- 
tages for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  an  academy  for  French  students  at  Rome.     His  works  are  nume- 
rous, and  of  great  merit:  his  Passions  are  in  every  student's  hand,  and  may 
be  accused  of  having  more  of  action  than  of  mind :  of  his  picture  of  the 
Magdalen  some  one  said,  **  She  weeps."     <<  That  is  not  all,"  replied  the 
artist;  **I  wish  to  hear  her  sigh."     His  genius  was  extensive  and  fruitful; 
his  designs  give  the  dramatic  stories  of  their  subjects;  and  he  was  happy  in 
imitating  the  agitation  and  rapture  of  battle.     He  had  something  of  old 
Simon  Vouet  in  his  colouring,  which  was  too  general  in  its  character:  his 
figures  are  now  and  then  short,  and  his  heads  have  been  accused  of  a  same- 
ness of  both  look  and  expression.     He  died  childless  in  1690. 

After  Le  Brun,  the  star  of  French  Art  ceased  to  ascend ;  yet  pictures  of 
merit  continued  to  be  produced.  Pietro  Mola,  born  in  1621,  formed  from 
the  colouring  of  Guercino,  and  the  design  of  Paul  Veronese,  a  st}'le  at  once 
bold  and  beautiful,  and  employed  it  with  success  on  his  great  picture  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  The  battle-pieces  of  Jacopo  Corteso,  a  native 
of  French  Compte,  were  produced  at  the  same  time.  He  prepared  himself 
for  success  in  this  line,  by  presence  in  the  field,  and  by  study  under  Albano: 
his  scenes  of  war  are  painted  with  uncommon  spirit:  in  beholding  his  pic- 
tures we  seem  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  neighing  of  the  horses. 
Cain  slaying  Abel  obtained  distinction,  while  yet  young,  to  Noel  Coypel» 
who  loved  to  avoid  the  subjects  which  other  artists  had  exhausted ;  and  when 
the  king  of  France  desired  pictures  from  his  hand,  he  painted  Solon  taking 
leave  of  the  Athenians;  Trajan  giving  Audience;  Ptolemy  Ransoming  the 
Jews;  and  Alexander  Severus  distributing  Corn  to  the  Romans.  Poussin 
and  Le  Sueur  were  the  objects  of  his  imitation:  he  was  rector  of  the 
academy  at  Paris  at  his  death,  in  1707.  His  pictures  of  balls,  masque- 
rades, comic  con  versations,  and  scenes  of  a  grotesque  kind,  obtained  a  fame 
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for  Anthony  Watteau,  which  has  not  yet  declined.  He  is  the  artist  of 
domestic  manners:  all  who  desired  to  know  how  many  rows  of  curls  were 
in  coartiers'  wigs,  and  how  many  flounces  were  in  ladies*  gowns ;  how  they 
walked,  how  they  danced,  how  they  ogled,  and  how  they  flirted,  wilt  find  all 
that,  and  more,  reflected  as  clear  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
laborious  Anthony.     He  died  in  1721. 

But  before  the  death  of  Watteau  the  School  of  France  began  to  decline 
in  natural  beauty,  and  in  lof^y  simplicity.  The  magnificent  aflectations 
of  Ltouis  the  Fourteenth  aided  largely  in  this:  the  pictures  which  gave 
to  Francis  Boucher  the  name  of  the  Anacreon  of  painters,  finished  what 
royalty  had  begun,  and  the  purity  of  Art  was  profaned  and  polluted. 
Vemet,  with  his  marine  compositions,  which  have  a  sea  savour  about  them, 
and  Claude  Caylus,  with  his  classic  taste  and  national  enthusiasm,  laboured 
to  preserve  a  love  of  nature,  and  a  respect  for  the  pure  and  the  lofty :  in 
this  they  were  ably  seconded  by  John  Baptist  Greuze,  whom  his  country* 
men  call  the  painter  of  the  Graces:  he  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  called  painter  of  the  Virtues,  for  he  loved  to  delineate  moral  and 
pathetic  subjects — scenes  of  devout  emotion,  and  tender  sentiment 
Joseph  Marie  Vien  may  be  named  as  the  last  of  that  long  line  of  artists 
who  interpreted  scripture  and  prophecy  for  the  church.  He  was  bom  at 
Montepellier  in  1716,  and  established  his  reputation,  in  an  age  inclined  to 
the  licentious  and  the  loose,  by  his  pictures  of  St  Martha,  the  Centurion, 
the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  and  the  Preaching  of  St  Denis:  he 
sufiered  by  the  Revolution,  which  abated  efiectually  that  lovo  of  devout 
histories  which  distinguished  his  country  for  centuries. 

The  storm  of  the  Revolution  purified  and  cleared  the  air;  it  swept  away 
the  splendid  aflectations  of  the  court,  and  restored  society  to  something 
like  the  simplicity  from  which  it  had  fallen.  The  ridiculous  etiquette,  the 
hollow  courtesies,  and  the  ceremonious  frivolities,  were  abated  by  a  stern 
hand,  and  with  them  went  much  that  could  be  spared  both  of  costume  and 
manners:  the  dresses,  caped  and  cufled,  laced,  lappeted  and  lapelled,  frog* 
ged,  frounced  and  frittered,  gave  place  to  the  plain  and  simple  attire  of 
republicanism ;  and  Nature,  taking  the  pencil  from  the  hand  of  Fashion, 
delineated  scenes  of  heroism  and  glory  in  a  style  of  simplicity  real  and 
unaffected.  The  first  step  of  France  was  in  her  own  blood ;  but  the  second 
was  on  the  heads  of  her  enemies;  the  march  of  her  victorious  armies  was 
to  her  painters  a  new  inspiration;  and  Napoleon  and  his  marshab  took  the 
places  of  Saints  and  Madonnas:  the  one  painted  nearly  as  well  as  the  other 
fought,  and  continued  longer  in  the  field.  The  chief  of  this  reformed 
school  was  James  Louis  David,  born  at  Paris  in  1750:  he  perceived  in 
early  life  the  sad  decline  of  historic  painting,  and  desired,  while  his  pictures 
wore  the  severe  air  of  Rome,  that  they  should  exhibit  the  poetic  loftiness 
of  Greece.  To  accomplish  this  he  studied  the  antique,  and  the  fine  har- 
monies of  the  living  figure :  he  infused  an  enthusiasm  for  the  epic  style 
of  composition  into  the  minds  of  his  disciples ;  and  though  for  a  time  driven 
from  his  high  purposes  by  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution,  he  resumed  them 
when  the  land  grew  tranquil,  and  produced  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  high 
aim  and  order.  His  best  works  are  the  Funeral  of  Patroclus,  Belisarius, 
Death  of  Socrates,  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
the  Oath  in  the  Tennis  Court,  and  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon.  He 
bestowed  the  antique  looks  too  efiectually,  perhaps,  on  his  works,  for  his 
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figures  resemble  coloured  sculpture:  the  ideal  of  Art  is  strongly  impressed 
on  all  he  did,  but  it  is  cold,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  simplicity,  laboured  and 
afiected.  As  he  dipt  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  country  while  he  dipt 
his  pencil  in  its  colours,  he  was  numbered  with  the  regicides,  and  obliged 
to  fly  when  the  Lily  succeeded  the  Eagle,  and  died  at  Brussels  in  1825.  He 
left  many  disciples,  and  some  of  high  name:  the  principal  events  of  the 
Revolution  afforded  subjects  of  historical  interest  to  their  pencils;  every 
battle  struck,  and  every  peace  dictated,  were  celebrated  by  these  recording 
angels  of  the  Republican  School :  they  also  entered  the  regions  of  poetry 
and  dramatic  romance,  with  success;  and,  though  not  wholly  inspired 
with  the  serene,  sacred  spirit  of  unaffected  Art,  which  is  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  the  national  character,  they  have  produced,  and  are  still  producing, 
works  of  dignity  and  sentiment 

The  Flemish  School  was  founded  by  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  in  1866 ;  but  though  there  is,  according  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  great  truth  and  nature  in  his  picture  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
fame  of  Hubert  is  lost  in  that  of  his  younger  brother,  John  Van  Eyck,  bom 
in  1370,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  discovering  the  art  of  painting 
in  oil.  This  happened  in  1410,  and  made  a  lasting  change  for  evil,  as 
some  great  workers  in  distemper  worded  it — for  good,  if  we  believe  in  the 
works  of  Corregio,  and  Titian,  and  Raphael,  and  Rubens.  The  claim  of 
the  Flemings  in  this  great  discovery  has  been  severely  examined,  but  not 
shaken,  by  writers  anxious  for  the  fame  of  Italy,  in  splendour  of  colours,  as 
well  as  grandeur  of  design;  but  Vasari,  and  after  him  Lanzi,  admit,  that 
though  oil  was  used  on  walls,  no  proof  could  be  found  that  it  entered  into 
the  materials  used  in  picture  painting,  till  accident — some  say  experiment — 
produced,  in  the  hands  of  Van  Eyck,  that  ingenious  mixture,  which 
imbodies  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
in  the  brilliant  and  enduring  hues  of  nature.  But  though  this  discovery, 
when  we  write  of  the  British  School,  will  be  dated  a  century  and  more 
before  the  dap  of  the  Fleming,  yet  it  must  probably  be  allowed,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  used  oil-colours  with  the  hand  of  genius,  and 
employed  them  in  full  strength  and  lustre  to  composition.  Few  of  the 
works  of  Van  Eyck  exist:  a  picture  containing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St  George  and  other  saints,  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Bruges;  this  is  in 
oll»  and  the  colours  are  still  fresh;  but  it  has  little  indication  of  the  bold- 
ness of  composition,  vigour  of  drawing,  and  brightness  of  colouring,  which 
dbtingubh  the  Flemish  School. 

This  was  first  intimated  in  the  productions  of  Francis  Floris,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1520,  who,  as  a  sculptor,  studied  the  statues  of  Greece;  then, 
changing  his  profession,  carried  his  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  canvass, 
and  produced  works  which  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Flemish  Raphael. 
He  painted  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  for  the  hall  of  St.  Michael,  at  Antwerp — 
a  work  original  and  bold;  and  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  of  high  design 
and  excellence  of  colour.  His  manner  had  nerve  and  grasp ;  but  his  mus- 
cles are  reproached  with  being  more  massive  than  nature,  and  his  attitudes 
are  said  to  incline  to  the  extravagant  John  Strada  forsook  the  chureh  for 
the  chase ;  he  loved  less  to  delineate  Madonnas  and  Saints,  than  huntings 
of  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf.  He  painted  the  battles  too,  with  both  spirit  and 
power,  of  the  heroic  Don  John,  of  Austria.  His  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is 
called  a  noble  performance,  and  his  Ascension  is  said  too  be  still  finer :  he 
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studied  long  in  Italj;  yet  his  native  school  continued  visible  in  his 
works.  He  died  in  1604,  and  in  the  same  year  died  his  countryman. 
Marten  de  Vos,  celebrated  for  his  scripture  pieces:  his  art  of  colouring 
surpassed  his  skill  in  drawing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  merits 
of  Bartholomew  Sprangher,  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1546:  he  had  extraordi- 
nary lightness  of  hand>  and  great  sweetness  of  pencil;  he  abstained  from 
studying  the  antique,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  study  nature ;  and  fancy 
failed  to  make  up  for  these  neglects:  hb  contours  are  constrained,  and  his 
outline  ungracefuL 

The  introduction  of  true  perspective  into  Flemish  painting  is  attributed 
to  Henry  Stenwyck,  bom  in  1550:  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
truth  and  transparence ;  his  subjects  were  usually  the  interiors  of  churches 
and  convents,  which  he  illuminated  with  flambeaux  and  tapers;  he  was  a 
thorough  master  of  light  and  shade.  Into  his  landscapes,  painted  from 
nature,  Denis  Calvart  admitted  groupes,  and  figures  of  saints  and  hermits, 
which  he  studied  from  Corregio  and  Parmegianino,  and  pencilled  with  great 
delicacy.  The  landscapes  of  Paul  Brill,  born  in  1554,  are  true  to  nature, 
and  their  colouring  tender  and  sweet;  his  distances  are  admired,  and  the 
figures,  the  work  of  the  Caracd,  augment  greatly  the  value  of  his  scenes. 
Of  three  Brueghels,  the  most  distinguished  was  John,  bom  at  Brussels  in 
1560 ;  his  landscapes  were  admired  by  Rubens :  his  trees  are  true  to 
nature,  both  in  leaf  and  branch,  and  his  flowers,  though  too  abundant,  are 
exact;  his  brother  Peter  painted  witches  and  evil  spirits,  and  delighted, 
but  did  not  excel,  in  scenes  of  horror.  Roland  Savery  loved  wild  and  un- 
praned  subjects,  and  found  in  the  Tyrol  all  and  more  than  he  desired ; — 
rough  and  jagged  rocks,  foaming  rivers,  and  abmpt  mountains,  were  his 
delight:  his  hist  work  is  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert:  he  died  in  1602. 

To  these  artists  succeeded  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  boldest  of  modem 
pointers  in  matters  of  majesty  and  pomp.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1577,  and  aoon  became  distinguished  for  vigour  of  conception,  force  of 
cbarader,  and  warmth  of  colouring.  He  studied  the  great  artists  of  Italy, 
in  the  places  where  they  rose  to  fame,  and  remarked  their  style  of  colour, 
and  their  excellence  of  handling.  He  was  deficient  in  that  soft,  but 
sublime  inspiration,  so  conspicuous  in  the  best  Italian  artists;  and  failed  to 
ied,  as  he  ought,  the  accuracy  and  simple  beauty  of  the  Greek  sculpture ; 
nor  did  he  excel  in  poetic  loveliness  of  form,  or  in  expression,  which  belongs 
to  the  austere  and  the  grand.  But  for  living  life,  for  magnificence,  for 
grandeur  of  design,  and  magic  brilliancy  of  colour,  who  has  excelled  him? 
He  was  a  great  national  painter,  and  the  character  of  the  people  of  Flan- 
ders is  as  plain  in  his  pictures  as  a  written  history;  their  inordinate  wealth, 
their  love  of  show,  and  their  sensual  splendour,  are  delineated  with  tme 
gustOy  by  a  voluptuous  and  vivid  pencil.  He  painted  the  body  and  the 
station,  as  much  as  the  mind  and  soul ;  his  princes  and  princesses  are 
loaded  with  velvet  and  lace,  and  seem  solicitous  of  looking  well  in  the  sight 
of  all  lovers  of  earthly  show;  his  saints  are  fitter  for  winning  a  ram  at  a 
wrestling  match,  than  a  crown  of  glory;  and  his  Madonnas,  the  buxom 
daughters  of  substantial  buighers,  seem  prepared  to  be  queens  of  May, 
rather  than  queens  of  heaven.  Religion,  depicted  by  Raphael,  is  meek, 
humble,  simple,  and  sincere ;  ReHgiont  as  exhibited  by  Rubens,  desires  to 
be  seen  by  men  curious  in  matters  of  ceremony  and  Brussels  lace,  loves  to 
kneel  before  golden  altars,  on  velvet  eushions,  and  to  know  how  she  looks 
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when  she  prays.  The  Fleming  was  high  priest  to  this  magnificent  sen- 
suality ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  ministered  with  wondrous  decorum, 
as  well  as  magical  effect.  There  is  an  air  of  nobleness  in  all  his  figures — ^a 
strong,  a  natural,  and  national  beauty,  not  founded  so  much  in  form,  as  in 
expression,  which  he  found  neither  in  the  works  of  Greece  nor  of  Italy, 
but  discovered  in  the  land  of  which  he  was  a  native.  His  works  are  said 
to  amount  to  four  thousand ;  many  were  for  churches,  many  were  for  palaces, 
and  not  a  few  for  private,  collections :  he  found  his  subjects  in  scripture,  in 
history,  and  in  the  remarkable  events  of  hb  own  day  ;  and,  various  as  they 
were,  he  handled  them  with  a  power  as  varied  as  it  was  vigorous.  How 
he  treated  a  heathen  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  where  the  sorrowful  is  mingled  with  the  sensual : 
how  he  dealt  with  a  scriptural  one,  may  be  observed  in  his  Christ  nailed 
on  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  St.  Walburgh,  Antwerp,  which  Reynolds 
pronounces  one  of  his  chief  works :  how  he  managed  a  courtly  one,  no 
happier  evidence  can  be  rendered  than  his  History  of  Mary  de  Medicis, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  heightens  the  flattery  by  the 
admission  of  allegory,  and  bestows  upon  it  all  the  fascination  of  his  pencil. 
He  died  in  1640,  with  a  fame  which  has  not  waned. 

Other  painters  of  high  name  lived  in  the  days  of  Rubens,  but  none  that 
equalled  him  in  vigour  and  variety.  Of  these  Francis  Snyders,  bom  in 
1571 9  is  still  unrivalled  for  all  that  can  be  seen  or  imagined,  in  hunting, 
with  spear  and  dog,  the  wild  boar  or  the  wolf:  in  the  landscapes  of 
Jodocus  Mompert,  great  freedom  is  to  be  seen  united  with  great  distance: 
the  nicest  observation,  and  the  truest  perspective,  characterize  the  paintings 
of  Peter  Neess,  whose  gothic  buildings  are  as  accurate  as  geometric  skill 
can  render  them:  Gasper  Crayer  approaches  Rubens,  in  the  expression 
and  colouring  of  his  historical  pictures,  and  equals  him,  it  is  said,  in  the 
Centurion  dismounting  from  his  Horse  to  receive  Christ;  and  Gerard 
Segers,  in  the  Denial  of  St.  Peter,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Ele- 
vation of  the  Cross,  is  said  to  have  blended  the  force  of  Carvaggio  with 
the  brighter  tones  of  Uubens.  But  James  Jordaens  surpassed  all  who 
took  Rubens  for  a  model:  he  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1594:  he  studied  nature,  compared  it  with  the  works  of  Carvaggio  and 
Titian,  and  wrought  with  extraordinary  freedom :  as  his  composition  was 
rich,  his  colouring  harmonious,  and  his  expression  natural  and  strong,  he 
wanted  but  a  certain  dignity  of  invention,  to  enable  him  to  rank  with  the 
noblest  artists.  Besides  sculpture  and  church  tradition»Jie  painted  subjects 
from  poetry,  with  equal  skill  and  spirit;  of  these,  the  Satyr  and  Man,  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold;  and  Pan  and  Syrinx,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Abra- 
ham Janseens  shares  with  Jordaens  in  the  fame  of  approaching  Rubens 
in  happy  light  and  shade,  and  life  and  spirit;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
writers  who  prefer  his  disciple,  Theodore  Rombouts,  for  fertility  of  fancy 
and  elegance  of  design. 

But  the  Flemish  School  had  other  elements  in  its  composition,  than  the 
splendid  flattery  and  voluptuous  magnificence  of  Rubens.  The  pictures  of 
David  Teniers  show  an  incredible  power  of  expression  and  colour,  a  com- 
mand over  all  the  materials  of  his  art,  and  a  grossness  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  unknown  to  painters  of  his  capacity.  To  him,  elegance  of  form 
and  the  beau^ideal  were  nothing;  he  moved  the  heart  by  other  means;  he 
selected  subjects  from  the  vulgar;  sought  coarse  persons  in  low  stations; 
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frequented  rude  sports  and  pastimes,  rustic  bridals,  and  the  carousals  of 
boors,  and  limned  them  with  unrivalled  vivacity  and  truth.      The  expres- 
sion of  his  compositions  is  as  striking  jas  the  clear  transparence  of  his 
colours:  his  figures  bear  the  reproach  of  being  short  and  clumsy,  but  in 
(Itat  resides  part  of  the  humour  and  drollery  of  his  productions.      He  died 
in  1694.   If  Teniers  sought,  by  negligence  of  shape  and  oddity  of  look,  to 
charm  his  country,  Anthony  Vandyke  accomplished  it  by  dignity  of  form, 
gracefulness  of  action,  and  that  courtesy  of  expression  which  is  called  the 
chivalrous.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1598,  and  studied  under  Rubens, 
who  took  pleasure  in^  cultivating  talents  so  much  like  his  own,  and  advised 
him  to  confine  himself  to  portraits,  and  extend  his  studies  among  the  great 
painters  of  Italy.     In  his  sitters  he  saw  all  that  was  dignified,  graceful, 
and  agreeable,  and  communicated  it  to  the  canvass,  with  a  felicity  so  rare, 
in  Art,  that  he  has  been  named  the  king  of  portrait  painters.     The  natural 
brightness  of  his  colours  harmonize  well  with  his  attitudes,  which  are  re- 
deemed, on  some  occasions,  from  a  charge  of  violence,  by  a  happy  treat- 
ment, which  wins  them  back  to  ease  and  beauty.      But  he  was  more  than 
a  first-rate  portrait  painter;   of  his  Christ  crucified   between  the  two 
Thieves,  at  Mechlin,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  ''This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works,  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  extensiveness  of  the 
design,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of  ^e  whole.     '  In  the  efibrts  which 
the  thieves  make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  Cross,  he  has  success- 
fully encountered  the  difiiculty  of  the  art.     This  picture,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  and  gives  the 
highest  idea  of  Vandyke's  powers;    it  shows  that  he  had  truly  a  genius  for 
history  painting."     He  di^  in  1641. 

The  Flemish  School  continued  to  produce  painters  of  fame  and  name, 
but  lione  to  .compare  with  Rubens  in  history,  or  Vandyke  in  portrait,  or 
with  Teniers  in  scenes  from  humble  life.  When  the  church,  involved  in 
controversy,  both  with  tongue  and  sword,  ceased  to  require  the  ud  of  an 
art  for  which  she  bore  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  the  pencil  ceased  to  per- 
form miracles. 

Thb  Dutch  Schooi^  owes  none  of  its  fame  to  dignity  of  subject,  obe- 
dience to  the  beau-ideal,  or  the  grandeur  of  sentiment.  To  the  eye,  and 
not  to  the  mind,  the  artists  of  Holland  addressed  their  works:  their  pro- 
ductions require  neither  imagination  to  enjoy,  nor  study  to  understand. 
Boors  disputing  over  their  drink;  tipsy  rustics  dancing  to  music, 
worthy  of  such  feet;  a  market-woman  skinning  an  eel;  a  man  blowing  a 
trumpet;  the  outside  of  a  church,  and  the  inside  of  a  gin  shop;  a 
crow  flying  over  an  acre  of  meadow,  where  a  cow  stands  chewing  the 
cud;  a  young  woman  paring  a  turnip,  and  an  old  one  trimming  her 
wheel,  are  among  the  subjects  on  which  AK  has  bestowed  the  most  ex- 
quisite care  of  hand,  and  lavished  hues  of  heaven.  To  the  Dutch,  Ostade 
is  a  Raphael,  and  Rembrandt  a  Titian;  and  boors  quarrelling  at  a 
fair,  a  scene  in  Paradise,  peopled  with  angels.  This  School  arose  with 
Luke  of  Ley  den,  bom  in  1490,  whose  History  of  St.  Hubert,  and  picture  of 
a  Bagpiper,  are  works  of  which  the  fame  still  survives.  He  was  followed, 
but  at  a  distance,  by  Atoiham  Bloemart,  who  excelled  in  landscapes  with 
cattle  and  flocks;  by  Cornelius  Poelemburg,  who  painted  small  scenes 
with  delicacy  and  feeling;  and  by  John  Weenix,  who,  in  addition  to  fine 
natural  landscape,  painted  game,  with  a  reputation  not  yet  extinct.   These 
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artists,  and  others  of  equal  name,  supported  the  School,  rather  than,  raised 
it:  but.  its  scope  and  style  were  soon  to  be  carried  as  far  as  its  nature 
allowed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dutch  School  stands,  and  that  by  universal  consent. 
Van  Ryn  Rembrandt.  He  was  born  in  1604,  and  studied  under  Jacob 
Pinas,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  taste  for  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade ;  but,  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  he  more  likely 
found  them  in  his  father's  mill,  where  he  might  see  the  sun  pouring 
his  beams  through  narrow  loop-hole  and  wicket,  among  the  dim  ma- 
chinery. As  he  seems  not  to  have  admired  the  graceful  or  the  lovely 
in  form,  or  looked  on  any  scene  but  by  an  uncommon  light,  he  sought  to 
found  a  style  and  win  a  name,  by  endowing  all  his  subjects  with  a  singular 
,  force  of  character,  and  refusing  to  see  them,  save  by  a  sort  of  wizard  glare, 
or  the  fitful  light  of  an  elf-cancUe.  The  experiment  took,  and  his  fame  rose 
high.  At  first,  he  bestowed  great  care  on  the  finish  of  his  pictures;  but 
he  found  his  laborious  style  took  much  time,  and  he  saw  that  he  could 
accomplish  all  that  he  desired  by  dash  and  force — by  a  rough  vigour  which 
sank  detail  in  effect,  but  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  practised  hand 
of  a  great  master.  His  St  John  in  the  Wilderness  is  an  example  of  his 
early  style:  it  is  most  carefully,  nay,  exquisitely  finbhed;  yet  touched 
with  that  marvellous  predominant  spirit,  which  triumphs  in  spite  of  want  of 
fine  drawing  and  fine  sentiment.  The  works  in  his  second  manner  are  very 
n  umerous  and  very  valuable :  they  are  on  all  subjects,  and  of  many  sizes ;  they 
are  painted  with  a  remarkably  full  brush;  touched  here  and  therewith  the 
thumb,  as  sculptors  touch  their  cUy — often  with  the  palette  knife  and  stick; 
nay,  some  of  them  seem  scrubbed  upon  the  canvass  with  a  scavenger's 
broom,  while  into  them  streams,  from  a  chink  or  cranny,  a  strong  light* 
which  lends  lustre  to  the  whole,  and  is  part  of  the  magic  of  the  composition* 
The  rudest  of  his  figures  is  full  of  character;  the  wildest  of  his  lights  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  his  roughest  handling  has  a  meaning,  which  no  polish 
can  heighten.  His  colouring  is  as  fresh  and  lustrous  as  the  moment  it  was 
laid  on ;  and  the  effect  of  his  light  and  shade  has  never  been  surpassed. 
He  lowered  the  loftiness  of  the  historic,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  its  grandeur; 
and  in  portrait  he  exhibited  man  as  he  found  him,  without  attempting  to  raise 
his  form  towards  the  beau-ideal,  or  heighten  his  expression  towards  poetry. 

The  artist  who  stands  next  Rembrandt,  in  the  date  of  birth,  is  Albert 
Cuyp :  he  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1606,  and  received  lessons  from  his  father, 
an  artist  of  reputation.  He  desired  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  nature, 
without  forcing  her  to  display  her  beauty  by  a  strange,  or,  what  has  since 
been  called,  a  Rembrandt  light  His  landscapes  of  themselves  are  tranquil 
and  lovely:  they  reflect  the  time  of  the  day — the  cool  air  of  the  morning, 
the  sultriness  of  noon,  and  the  declining  and  dewy  light  of  the  gloamiqg, 
with  all  the  effect  of  nature;  while  he  has  peopled  his .  scenes  with  life — 
and  life,  too,  in  keeping  with  his  fields  and  his  trees — sheep  in  dusters; 
cows  reposing;  horses  released  from  labour;  boats  gliding  on  quiet 
lakes;  or  ships  skirting  the  coast  bringing  their  merchandise  to  port  If 
Cuyp  found  his  subjects  at  home,  Gerard  Terburg  sought  for  his  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy :  obeying  the  demand  of  his  country  for  pictures  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  he  painted  all  manner  of  scenes  from  common  life; — curious 
encounters;  odd  adventures;  amusing  groupes;  and  single  figures  in  pos* 
tures  of  character.  Two  fine  pictures  by  Terburg  are  noticed  by  Reynolds, 
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io  His  Dutch  Tour;  *'  the  white  satin  of  which,'*  he  says, ''  is  reuiarkably  well 
painted :  he  seldom  omitted  to  introduce  a  piece  of  white  satin  in  his  pic- 
tores."  Of  the  same  order  of  talent,  Adrian  Brouwer  distinguished  himself 
in  salftjects  of  low  life,  such  as  feats  of  rustics;  tipsy  disputes;  peasants 
playing  at  cards;  reluctant  recruits;  and  broils  at  feasts  and  fairs.  He 
had  a  lively  fancy  and  a  ready  hand.  His  drawing  is  beautiful,  and  his 
colooring  exquisite. 

The  boors  of  Adrian  Ostade  have  made  us  as  well  acquainted  with 
those  of  Holland,  as  if  our  dwelling-place  had  been  among  them,  and  we 
had  wrought  with  them  in  the  field,  chatted  with  them  at  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  had  helped  them  to  get  tipsy  and  break  heads  at  fairs  and 
festivals.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  life-like  looks,  their  social  glee,  and 
that  species  of  drollery  which  belongs  both  to  dress  and  expression.  Ostade 
is  to  the  Dutch  School,  what  Teniersis  to  the  Flemish:  he  ranks  next  him 
lor  brightness  of  colouring,  and  stands  sometimes  above  him  in  force.  He 
was  bom  in  1618.  The  genius  of  Gerard  Douw  was  of  a  gentle,  a  pleasing, 
and  a  humorous  kind.  *<  He  drew  admirably,  and  coloured  well,"  says 
Reynolds,  when  speaking  of  his  merits:  the  same' high  authority  will  assist 
us  to  describe  his  compositions:  ''A  woman  asleep,  a  figure  tickling  her 
nose:  a  man  lighting  his  pipe,  and  a  woman  with  a  candle  behind."  Out 
of  such  humble  scenes  the  Dutch  painters  evoked  a  lasting  reputation. 
The  models,  if  not  the  masters  of  Gabriel  Metzu,  were  Douw  and  Mieris ; 
yet  he  differs  from  them  both,  in  the  pencilling  and  the  touch.  His  figures 
are  unnsnally  graceful;  and  he  painted  feet  as  well  as  faces  with  care:  his 
subjects  are  from  common  life ;  but  some  of  them  are  almost  lifted  into 
the  upper  air  of  poetry,  by  his  manner  of  conception.  A  woman  washing 
her  hands  in  a  silver  bason ;  a  woman  reading  a  letter,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bearer;  a  woman  writing  a  letter,  and  glancing  up  in  the  face  of 
a  companion,  as  if  consulting  what  to  say :  these  are  three  of  his  subjects ; 
but  their  truth  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  colour,  surpass  description. 

Nicholas  Berchem,  whose  name  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  landscape, 
was  bom  at  Haeriem  in  1624.  His  taste  in  selection  was  of  a  poetic 
order:  he  bestowed  on  every  object  as  much  of  the  graceful  as  its  nature 
would  admit;  his  trees  are  leafed,  each  according  to  its  kind ;  his  clouds  float 
li^tly,  as  if  really  borne  on  the  air;  and  there  is  a  true  natural  taste  and 
grace  in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures.  One  of  his  last  pictures  represents  a 
mountain  scene,  with  goats  and  goat-herds.  There  is  great  variety  of 
character  in  the  pictures  of  Philip  Wouvermans.  He  painted  all  manner 
of  scenes  into  which  horses  could  be  introduced;  skirmishes  of  cavalry; 
pillaging  of  villages;  riding  to  the  hawking;  sudden  retreating;  hasty 
advances:  these  groupings  he  embellished  with  fountains,  and  temples, 
and  castles,  with  wonderful  truth  and  taste.  Reynolds  thus  describes  a 
picture  of  his: — "A  Wouvermans,  the  best  I  ever  saw:  a  gentleman  and 
lady  on  horseback;  he  has  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  and  is  talking  to 
another  horseman,  who  has  his  hat  off;  a  man  before  them  playing  on 
a  bagpipe,  followed  by  a  woman  dancing." 

Paul  Potter  is  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  this  school:  he 
painted  landscapes;  and  his  cows  and  calves  are  considered  miracles  of  truth 
and  beauty ;  they  seem  to  breathe  of  their  balmy  pastures,  while  the  scene 
around  is  treated  with  that  sort  of  negligence  which  mastery  only  dare 
use.  He  died  young.  Of  Francis  Mieris  it  is  recorded,  that  he  rated  his 
time  at  a  ducat  per  hour;  and  his  price  for  a  picture  was  charged  accord- 
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ingly;  th'is  is  a  mechanical  mode  of  estimating;  but  bis  works  are  of  a 
kigher  order  than  the  mechanical,  for  Gerai^  Douw,  under  whom  be 
studied,  called  him  prince  of  his  disciples:  his  subjects  are  of  humble 
life,  and  his  pictures  are  rarely  to  be  purchased.  The  merits  of  Jacob 
Ruysdael,  as  a  landscape  painter,  rank  high  here  as  well  as  in  Holland :  bi» 
scenes  are  chiefly  on  land;  those  of  William  Vandervelde  are  chiefly  at 
sea;  and  they  have  that  sort  of  maritime  complexion  which  only  a  hand 
familiar  with  the  element  could  giye.  Between  1604,  when  Rembrandt 
was  born,  and  1636,  the  birth-year  of  Ruysdael,  the  names  most  famous 
in  this  school  are  to  be  found:  many  have  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
and  added  largely  to  the  long  list  of  their  country's  works  of  art ;  but 
none  can  be  said  to  have  equalled  them. 

The  British  Schgoi:.  is  distinguished  for  colour  and  expression,  and 
the  variety  of  its  excellence ;  but  these  qualities  were  long  in  coming  to 
maturity ;  they  struggled  for  many  centuries^  with  the  barbarism  of  the 
people,  and  the  coldness  of  the  nobles;  and  when,  at  last,  Art  began  to 
exhibit  signs  of  life,  and  desire  to  rank  with  our  poetry,  it  found  its 
worst  enemy  in  that  religion  from  which  we  have  obtained  civil  freedom 
and  national  greatness.  Who  our  earlier  artists  were,  or  from  what  school 
or  nation  they  derived  their  knowledge,  there  is  no  account:  a  natural 
taste  for  delineating  the  human  form,  and  shaping  out  remarkable  deeds, 
both  by  chisel  and  pencil,  seems  common  to  most  nations;  but  how  much 
of  that  rude  art,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  in  the  land,  from 
the  Stones  of  Stennis  to  Dover  Cliff,  belongs  to  the  original  feeling  of  the 
peopfe,  or  to  our  intercourse  with  Greece  and  Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  religious  sculptures  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  others  of  our  island  churchssy 
have  the  same  character  and  sentiment  of  the  early  sculptures  and  pictures 
of  Italy ;  and  display  a  taste  and  a  devout  dignity,  which,  in  the  oyes  of 
Flaxman,  rank  them  with  the  works  of  the  Florentine  Giotti,  executed  in  the 
succeeding  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  if  there  were,  it  can  be 
removed,  that  England  had  her  historical  and  her  poetic  pictures  as  early 
as  any  other  of  the  Christian  nations:  this  can  still  be  proved  by 
examining  the  walls  of  our  churches,  where  the  reformer's  fire,  or 
purifying  hand,  neglected,  at  the  great  change  of  religion,  to  penetrate; 
and  better  still — for  most  of  those  samples  of  our  art  are  faded,  or  all  but 
obliterated — ^by  the  reeords  of  the  nation,  .where,  luckily,  many  of  our 
pictures  are  mentioned,  the  painters  themselves  named,  and  the  very 
materials  with  which  they  formed  their  compositions  recorded. 

Walpole  claims  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  cufious  in  the  history  of  British  painting :  he  has  instanced,  from  the 
national  records,  some  of  the  pictures  whicb  embellished  the  royal  chapels 
and  palaces ;  they  are  chiefly  of  a  reKgious  or  legendary  character. '  The 
figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  St.  EdauiDd  en  one  side,  and  St. 
Edward  on  the  others  were  painted,  it  is  not  said  by  what  hand,  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  Woodstock,  in  123S:  three  years  afterwards,  a 
Crucifixion,  with  Mary  and  John»  were  painted  near  the  seat  of  the 
queen,  in  the  chisel  of  Westminster :  about  the  same  time,  the  History  of 
Joseph  was  painted  nigh  the  king's  seat,  in  the  same  place :  in  1247,  the 
king  commanded  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  to  cause  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
and  Jesse,  to  be  painted  over  the  mantel  of  his  chamber  at  Clarendon; 
and  in  1248  he  enjoined  the  sheriff  of  Southampton  "  to  cause  to  be 
painted,"  in  the  chapel  of  the  queen,  at  Winchester,  the  image  of  St. 
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Cbriitopher  bearing  Christ  in  bis  Arms,  and  the  figure  of  St  Edward  tlie 
Kiog,  when  he  gave  his  ring  to  a  pilgrim.  The  king  likewise  ordered 
that  the  figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  representation  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  a  separate  panel,  should  be  painted 
round  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster:  this  was  in 
the  year  1251 ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  History  of  Antioch  was 
ordered  to  be  painted  in  the  King's  Chamber,  in  the  Tower;  the  Story  of 
Diyes  and  Lazarus,  on  the  window  of  the  castle  of  Northampton;  and  the 
History  of  Alexander,  on  the  walls  of  the  queen's  chamber,  in  the  castie 
of  Nottingham.  The  same  prince  likev'ise  directed  that  a  picture  repre- 
senting <*  the  king  who  was  rescued  by  his  dogs  from  the  seditions 
plotted  against  him  by  his  subjects,"  should  be  painted  in  the  wardrobe 
room,  at  Westminster,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  wash  his  face:  this 
order  is  dated  1256. 

These  notices,  to  which  many  more  of  the  same  reign  might  be  added, 
•aificiently  prove  that  England,  in  those  infant  days  of  Art,  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  had  her  scriptural  pictures,  her  poetic  pictures,  and  her 
historical  pictures;  and  that  her  artists  not  only  sought  in  writings, 
pro&Be  as  well  as  sacred,  but  in  the  records  of  England  itself,  for  subjects 
for  the  pencil.  Of  the  artists  themselves  it  b  more  difRcult  to  render 
an  account:  the  names  of  two  are  mentioned,  viz.  William,  Monk  of 
Windsor,  and  Master  Walter,  of  Westminster:  they  are  both  expressly 
called  painters,  and  are  ordered  by  name;  the  former,  by  that  of  William 
the  Florentine,  to  paint  the  pictures  of  a  religious  and  historical  nature,  at 
Windsor  and  Westminster.  Of  the  beauty  of  their  productions  as  works 
of  art,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sculpture  and  the  paintings  which  still 
remain  of  that  time,  they  exhibited,  in  the.  dawn,  that  divine  sentiment 
which  came  to  such  perfection,  and  rose  to  such  glory  in  Italy,  and 
which  distinguished  Christianity  from  Paganism,  and  the  scriptural  pictures 
of  Raphael  from  the  statues  of  Greece.  Concerning  the  materials  which 
entered  into  the  compositions  of  our  island  pictures,  we  promised  to  speak 
in  our  account  of  the  Flemish  School,  when  discussing  the  discovery  of  oil 
cdour  by  John  Van  Eyck.  In  our  national  records  it  often  happens,  when 
a  picture  is  ordered  to  be  painted,  that  the  various  colours,  for  the  sake 
of  stating  their  various  prices,  are  also  named,  which  the  artist  employs 
in  his  work;  one  of  these  entries,  of  which  there  are  many,  may  for  the 
present  suffice,  to  show  that  both  oil  and  varnish  were  used  in  their 
pictures  by  painters  in  England,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  at  least, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Fleming.  *<  Items  of  the  account  of  Walter, 
the  painter,  for  repairing  the  painting  in  the  king's  great  chamber,  dC  W  est- 
roinster,  xxth  Edward  I,,  a.  d.  1292.  For  three  quarts  of  oil,  ninepence; 
for  one  quart  of  green  colour,  a  penny  hsdfpenny ;  for  one  quart  of  ver- 
milion, two  pence  halfpenny;  for  sinople,  two  pence  halfpenny;  for  azure, 
three  pence  halfpenny ;  for  ochre,  plaster,  &c.,  two  pence ;  and  for  one 
pound  weight  of  varnish,  four  pence."  We  may  add,  that  Master  Walter 
was  paid  one  shilling  per  day,  or  seven  shillings  per  week,  for  his  labour;  a 
not  unhandsome  salary,  and  much  more  than  historic  painters  of  our 
time  have  earned,  whose  genius  far  transcended  that  of  Master  Walter  of 
Westminster. 

But  tbough  oil  and  varnish  were  used  in  English  painting,  and  pictures^ 
whose  subjects  were  of  the  historic  kind,  were  largely  ordered  by  our 
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early  princes,  that  genius  which  unites  lofty  sentiment  to  fine  form,  and 
endows  tiiem  with  living  life  and  natural  colour,  was  slow  in  its  appear- 
ance. Through  the  half-barbarous  and  half-stormy  reigns  of  most  of  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys,  a  saint  was  painted  here,  a  Madonna  there,  and 
something  resembling  a  poetic  circumstance,  or  an  historical  erent,  was 
traced  on  the  walls  of  our  palaces  and  chapels;  but  the  best  of  these 
productions  did  not  take  one  step  in  advance  of  the  works  which  Henry 
III.  so  largely  patronised;  nor  was  better  sentiment  infused  into  the 
nation  till  the  days  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  those  figures  which  surround 
the  royal  tomb  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  were  carved,  and  Holbein  showed 
by  example  how  the  pencil  could  record  mind  as  well  as  body.  But  this 
sunrise  of  painting  was  soon  to  be  overclouded:  the  reformation  in 
religion  for  ever  separated  high  Art  from  the  church:  pictures  and  statues 
were  cast  out  as  things  unclean  and  idolatrous;  and  when  James  and  his  son 
Charles  tried,  by  the  mind  of  Rubens  and  the  hand  of  Vandyke,  to  restore 
taste  to  the  nation,  the  puritan  flood  arose,  and,  for  a  time,  swept  away 
sceptre  as  well  as  pencil.  It  is  true  that  a  love  of  painting  lingered  in  the 
land,  and  that  men  dared  even  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  it:  heads  of 
no  common  elegance  were  traced  in  miniatures,  by  Oliver,  by  Hilliard, 
and  by  Cooper,  while  Jamesone  aspired  to  be  the  first  who  painted 
portraits  in  Britain  of  the  size  of  life;  nor  was  he  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  bestowed  by  hb  countrymen;  for  his 
drawing  is  correct,  his  postures  graceful,  and  his  expression  natural  and 
dignified.  The  puritans  and  independents  seemed  desirous  to  banish  all 
example  of  elegance  and  beauty  from  the  land:  they  sold  the  royal 
collection  of  pictures  by  auction,  and  broke  the  public  statues  in  pieces. 

The  taste  for  Art  which  Bubens  and  Vandyke  had  excited  was  passed 
and  gone  from  Britain,  when  the  nation  restored  Charles  II.,  and  Charies 
tried  to  restore  Art  Art  was  restored,  indeed,  but  it  was  of  the  hariequia 
kind ;  the  gravity  and  upward  look  of  devotion  had  forsaken  it;  and  the 
Church,  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  first  reformers  in  her,  preached  and 
prayed,  and  turned  up  the  white  of  her  eyes  against  all  painted  interpre- 
tations of  <*  The  Word.''  Foreign  painting  came,  and  profaned  the 
palaces  of  our  kings,  and  the  mansions  of  our  nobles,  with  the  thousand 
times  repeated  actions  of  the  pagan  gods,  or  with  allegorical  groupes^ 
traced  with  a  feeble  pencil,  and  coloured  by  cold  and  mechanical  hands: 
these  were  dark  riddles  instead  of  clear  history,  and  excited  the  disgust  of 
the  learned  and  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate.  The  chiefs  of  this  art  were 
Verrio  and  La  Guerre:  they  painted  by  the  yard;  and,  as  their  figurative 
monstcArs  "  lay  floating  many  a  rood"  on  wall  and  ceiling,  they  made 
money.  WhUe  these  men  waged  war  against  nature  and  originality,  two 
other  fordgners,  but  of  a  better  order.  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  were  taking  the  likenesses  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  last 
days  of  the  Stuarts:  and  though  they  ventured  to  turn  loose  dames  into 
Junos  and  Dianas,  and  men  with  large  wigs  and  lace  cravats  into  gods  of 
war  and  verse,  they  aided  in  avrakening  a  love  of  true  Art  in  a  land  about 
to  have  true  artists  of  its  own. 

We  have  said  that  the  Reformation  pronounced  a  divorce  between 
painting  and  the  church:  Art  was  obliged  to  seek  other  roads  ta  fame; 
neither  the  amours  of  the  heathen  gods,  nor  the  frozen  abstractions  of 
allegory,  suited  with  the  nation's  taste;  uor  was  it  fully  gratified  when 
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William  Hogarth  came  to  startle  all  who  admired  the  magnificent 
imaginings  of  the  Italian  paintings,  with  compositions  which  united 
morality  to  a  dramatic  force  and  spirit,  found  elsewhere  only  in  Shak- 
apeare.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1697 ;  and  London  supplies  the  scene 
of  all  his  pictures,  and  her  nobles  and  citizens  the  persons  of  his  drama. 
He  painted  life  as  he  saw  it;  and  he  saw  it  as  a  satirist:  the  beau-ideal  of 
Aft  he  disregarded:  he  cared  for  neither  the  historian's  page  nor  the  poet's 
floog:  he  desired  but  to  limn  the  folly  of  the  moment,  to  brand  the  sin  of 
the  hour,  in  the  garb  in  which  it  was  committed ;  yet  he  has  sentiment 
and  stoiy  lor  ail  time.  As  high  moral  sentiment  is  better  than  personal 
beauty,  so  are  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  better  than  those  low  in  moral  aim, 
though  with  drawing  akin  to  the  beau-ideal. 

Richard  Wilson,  the  great  creator  of  British  landscape,  was  bom  in 
Montgomeryshire  in  the  year  1713:  in  his  youthful  years  he  cultivated 
portrait  painting,  which  Hogarth  sarcastically  called  the  only  flourishing 
brandi  of  the  high  tree  of  British  Art:  but  both  Zucarelli  and  Veraet, 
charmed  with  the  all  but  magical  effect  of  a  scene  which  he  had  dashed 
in  to  beguile  an  idle  hour,  prevailed  upon  him  to  turn  his  pencil  from  the 
iace  of  men  to  the  grand  face  of  nature.  This  happened  in  Rome;  but 
he  found,  on  his  retum  to  England,  that  the  taste  of  neither  of  his  friends 
had  arriTed  before  him:  he  displayed  his  grandest  poetic  landscapes  in 
vain;  few  iq>plauded,  and  far  fewer  bought;  and  he  had  the  pain  of  seeing 
painters,  without  a  tithe  of  his  talent,  rise  to  fortune  by  painting  the 
earth  rough  and  raw  as  they  found  it.  His  scenes  are  selected  from 
poetic  nature;  and  the  sunshine  or  the  stonn  which  adorns  or  disturbs 
them,  takes  part  of  the  tale  of  joy  or  of  woe  which  he  relates.  The  salary  of 
Librarian  to  the  Academy  saved  this  great  painter  from  starvation:  he 
died  in  1782,  and  left  compositions  second  to  none  for  grandeur  of  con* 
oeption,  lustrous  colouring,  and  harmonious  arrangement. 

But  though  Hogarth  and  Wilson  are  of  an  earlier  day  than  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  is  regarded  as  the  '*  inventor  of  and  maker"  of  the  British 
SchooL  He  was  bora  at  Plympton.  in  1723;  shook  off  the  mechanical 
mode  of  painting,  which  he  learned  from  Hudson,  during  his  studies  at 
Rone,  and,  returning  to  England  with  hb  portfolio  full  of  ^eads  copied 
from  the  chief  masters,  and  with  new  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  art  of 
coioaring,  astonished  his  native  land  by  portraits  living  and  breathing  of 
mind  as  well  as  life,  and  of  a  hi^py  vigour  of  handling,  and  a  power  of 
light  and  shade,  unknown  here  since  the  days  of  Vandyke.  His  ignorance 
of  fine  outline,  and  deficiency  of  imagination,  hindered  him  from  excelling 
in  historic  composition;  but  his  correct  taste,  and  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
proprieties  of  Art,  are  present  in  numerous  pictures,  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  belong  to  poetry.  Those  who  desire 
to  see  the  highest,  and  the  wisest,  and  the  sweetest,  and  the  loveliest,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  George  11.  and  George  111.,  will  find  them  in  the 
works  of  Reynolds.  An  artist  of  equal  natural  power,  and  of  greater 
variety  of  talent,  lived  at  the  same  time;  this  was  Thomas  Gainsborough: 
he  was  bora  in  1727,  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  The  woods,  and  vales,  and 
streams  of  his  native  country,  were  at  once  his  subjects  and  his  place  of 
study;  and  with  cattle  grazing,  peasants  strolling,  and  children  running 
wild  about,  he  peopled  his  landscapes.  His  scenes  are  selected  with  the 
truest  taste,  and  such  as  a  poetic  eye  alone  could  find  among  the  unmowed 
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fields  and  unpruned  woods  of  England:  there  is  a  rustic  grace,  an  un- 
tamed wildness,  a  sort  of  joyous  raggedness,  about  the  children  which 
he  lets  loose  into  his  landscapes,  which  speak  of  ignorance  of  velvet  caps 
and  gold  spoons.  The  negligent  dash  of  his  pencil,  and  the  bright  vigour 
of  his  colours,  suited  rough  landscape  better  than  smooth  portraiture;  yet 
some  of  his  likenesses  have  an  ease,  a  sentiment,  and  a  courtliness,  wordiy 
of  Reynolds  or  Vandyke.  » 

Wilson,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough  were  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  established  in  the  year  1768,  and  of  which  Sir  Joshua  was  the 
first  president;  but  it  did  not  include  George  Romney,  who  was  born  at 
Dalton,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1746:  for  this  no  reason  has  been 
assigned,  for  his  works  were  of  the  order  recommended,  at  least  by  the 
example,  if  not  by  the  precepts,  of  the  president  himself.  He  was,  never*- 
theless,  largely  patronised :  he  painted  many  heads  of  distingubhed  men, 
with  much  vigour,  if  not  with  elegance;  and  he  executed  many  pictures 
which  were  accounted  historical,  but  which  were  chiefly  portraits,  lifted  a 
degree  towards  poetry  by  bestowing  classic  names  upon  them,  and  putting 
them  into  action.  To  him  the  handsome  Lady  Hamilton  was  at  once  inspirer 
and  model ;  she  made  her  appearance  as  Iphigenia,  Cassandra,  Bacchante, 
Calyp>so,  and  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  when-  she  left  the  land,  the  enchantment 
ceased,  and  the  spell  under  which  Romney  wrought  was  dissolved.  In 
other  words,  his  imagination  had  no  established  forms  of  its  own;  he  wa» 
unable  to  work  from  shapes  of  the  fancy;  and  required  the  presence  of 
flesh  and  blood  to  supply  the  deficiency:  he  lived  till  the  year  1802. 

Hitherto,  our  artists  had  approached  rather  than  reached  the  historical 
or  the  poetic:  Benjamin  West  boldly  crossed  the  border,  and  invaded  the 
regions  of  the  epic  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  discourses  delivered 
in  the  Academy,  by  the  patronage  of  George  III.,  and  by  his  own  nature, 
which  seems  to  have  dared  at  least  as  much  as  his  head  and  hands  could 
do.  He  obtained  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  tried  to  realize,  in  the 
halls  of  Windsor,  the  splendid  actions  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys;  while 
in  his  own  studio  he  sought  to  revive  the  scriptural  epic,  in  all  its  beauty 
of  form  and  divinity  of  expression.  Something  of  this  was  accomplished: 
the  historic  tale  was  well  and  clearly  told;  the  forms  of  our  warriors  were 
there,  and  much  of  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  the  heroism  of  the  camp ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  the  Pale  Horse  and  his  terrible  Rider,  he  all 
but  realized  the  dread  and  awe  which  the  fearful  page  of  the  Revelation 
inspires.  But  that  something,  "Without  which  form  is  torpid,  and  action 
but  a  galvanic  start  and  quiver — the  living  and  informing  soul — was  not,  or 
but  partially  present ;  and  his  dramatic  grouping  and  well-formed  figures 
resembled  the  men  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  before  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
breathed  into  them.  His  Death  of  General  Wolfe  must  be  saved  from 
this  censure:  the  Indian  chief,  gazing  calmly  on  the  expiring  hero,  is  a 
poetic  thought,  and  belongs  to  America,  where  the  artbt  was  born  in  the 
year  173a 

It  was  now  time  for  Ireland  to  dedicate  one  of  her  sons  to  Art ;  and  one 
more  ardent  could  not  well  be  selected,  than  James  Barry.  He  was  bom 
at  Cork  in  the  year  1741,  and  when  yet  very  young  turned  his  mind  to 
painting:  of  the  duties  of  his  profession  he  had  very  lofty  notions,  nor  were 
these  lowered  by  five  years'  study  in  Rome,  where  he  gazed  on  the  uti* 
approachable  glories  of  the  Vatican,  and  returned  home  to  awaken,  by  his 
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enthuBiastic  tongoe  and  ambitions  pencil,  a  national  love  for  epic  oomposi- 
tion.  He  found  the  nation  much  more  drowsy  than  he  expected ;  his  in- 
▼ectives  against  the  art  of  portraiture  were  listened  to  with  unbelieving 
ears;  his  eloquence  in  favour  of  the  true  scriptural  and  historic  style  was 
heard  with  a  cold  regard ;  and  when  he  put  his  pencil  to  the  canvass,  he 
failed  to  realize,  either  by  drawing  or  by  colours,  the  visions  of  beauty  and 
nuyesty  which  he  had  induced  his  countrymen  to  expect.  Yet  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  sentiment  with  which  he  endowed  his  compositions  was  of 
a  lofly  kind,  and  that  many  persons  in  his  drama  exhibited  both  beauty 
and  enei^ ;  but  he  failed  in  rendering  plain  and  clear  a  dark  and  difficult 
history.  The  Progress  of  Human  Improvement  was  the  subject  he  selected, 
and  which  he  divided  into  six  great  pictures :  ancient  times  shook  hands 
with  latter;  and  the  second  scene,  where  Ceres  mingles  in  the  dance  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Greece,  seems  as  civilized  as  the  fourth,  where 
Mercury  embarks  on  the  Thames  with  Drake  and  Raleigh ;  or  the  fifth, 
where  dbe  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  distribute  their  medals  among 
the  ingenious  youth  of  the  land.  The  citizens  of  London,  then  as  well  as 
now,  looked  with  wonder  on  the  dark  allegories  and  prodigious  riddles  of 
the  artist ;  he  grew  soured  in  his  temper,  quarrelled  with  his  friends,  and 
died  enacting  the  part  of  a  martyr  in  the  great  cause  of  historical  paint- 
ing, in  the  year  1806. 

A  painter  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Barry  for  high  Art,  and  more  than 
has  wildneas  of  imagination,  was  bom  in  the  year  1741,  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland.     This  was  Henry  Fuseli :  how  he  obtained  his  knowledge  in 
Art,  he  has  but  partly  told  us,  for  he  came,  a  sort  of  adventurer  in  litera- 
ture, to  Ixmdon,  and  took  up  the  pencil,  because,  unlike  his  pen,  it  could 
speak  a  general  language.     His  fancy  teemed  with  high  undertakings; 
Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  great  masters,  were  ever  on  his  lips;  of 
portrait  he  talked  with  scorn,  and  of  landscapes  with  contempt;  and  scarcely 
reckoned  that  man  a  painter,  who  had  not  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  colours 
of  a  Crucifixion,  or  a  Day  of  Judgment.    Our  island  history  afforded  little 
which  rose  to  the  altitude  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  he  refused  to  touch 
poetic  scenes  of  humbler  rank  than  the  bright  paintings  of  Shakspeare, 
or  the  sublime  visions  of  Milton.     It  must  be  owned  that  his  works  show 
no  timid  adventurer  in  the  realms  of  Art;  yet  his  imagination,  though 
high,  was  not  calm  enough  to  deal  with  the  subjects  which  he  tried  to 
grasp;  he  was  able,  indeed,  to  startle  and  astonish:  the  life  and  action 
of  his  figures  are  both  in  excess;  he  can  do  nothing  without  great  effort; 
his  kiss  is  a  clamorous  smack,  and  his  touch  a  blow.     Of  the  serene  and 
tranquil  proprieties  of  Art'  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant.     Yet,  a  mind 
such  as  his  could  not  work  much,  without  accomplishing  something  great; 
his  Lazar-house;  Satan  aroused  at  the  Ear  of  Eve;  Hamlet^s  Ghost;  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream;   Mirth — ^the  "goddess  .fair  and  free,"  of 
Milton;  Perseus  starting  from  the  Cave  of  Goi^on;  the  Infernal  Knight, 
in  Theodore  and  Honorio;  an  Incantation,  from  Theocritus;  are  all  works 
of  a  high  rank.     Fuseli  rejoiced  only  in  the  vast,  the  wHd,  and  the  won- 
derful :  he  loved  to  assemble  around  him  the  dim  and  half-defined  shapes  of 
imagination,  and  brood  over  them  till  they  came  forth  in  order  and  beauty. 
His  colouring,  like  his  conception,  is  original ;  it  has  a  supernatural  hue, 
which  harmonizes  with  most  of  his  subjects.     He  died  in  the  year  1825. 

No  descent  can  well  be  greater*,  than  from  the  lofty  subjects  on  which 
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Fuseli  exhausted  his  foDcj,  to  those  which  employed  the  pencil  of  Darid 
Allan.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1744,  and  the  genius  which 
he  displayed  when  very  young,  was  reckoned  worthy  of  being  matured  in 
Rome;  but  the  high  Art  of  the  Italian  pencil  had  little  influence  on  the 
pictures  through  which  his  name  is  most  worthily  known;  these  were 
groupings  from  peasant  or  pastoral  life,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  or  the 
Eske.  His  genius  lay  in  expression,  in  grave  humour,  and  in  rustic  oddity ; 
his  old  men  are  fine,  his  old  women  finer  still— <hrewd  of  eye,  and  penetrat- 
ing of  brow. 

Of  all  those  who  desired  to  raise  British  Art  into  the  regions  of  the  his- 
torical, the  most  zealous  was  James  Northcote.  He  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire,  a  district  fertile  in  painters :  he  took  lessons  under  Reynolds; 
improved  his  admiration  of  the  grand  style,  by  studying  in  Rome,  and  of 
brilliant  colours,  by  visiting  Venice;  and  he  returned  home  in  1780,  to  ex- 
hibit, for  the  use  of  church  and  state,  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  in  epic 
composition.  But  though  the  splendid  dome  and  extensive  panels  of  St. 
Paul's  seemed  to  beg  for  the  painter's  hand,  Religion  refused  tiie  aid  of  an 
art  which  Protestants  had  called  profane,  while  hbtory,  in  her  new  philo- 
sophic mood,  declined  to  heighten  her  style,  or  brighten  her  narrative,  with 
pictures  of  actions  either  by  flood  or  field.  The  creations,  therefore,  of 
Northcote  found  few  to  admire,  and  fewer  still  to  buy:  his  Prince  of 
Orange  landing  at  Torbay,  hb  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  or 
his  Prospero  and  Miranda,  were  displayed  in  vain ;  more  were  added  of  the 
same  nature,  with  littie  better  success,  and  the  painter  was  soon  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  said,  that  the  grand  style  had  come  to  Britain  a  day 
too  late,  and  that  true  taste  for  the  historical  had  forsaken  the  land.  This 
was  pmtly  true ;  yet,  little  that  could  rank  with  epic  composition  had 
hitherto  been  exhibited  by  our  island  painters,  and  the  cold  groupes  of 
Northcote  were  not  likely  to  charm  the  public  mind.  He  related  the  story 
of  his  picture  well;  he  bestowed  a  dignity  on  his  heads,  which  lifted  them 
towards  the  historic ;  and  he  put  his  figures  into  strong  action,  to  redeem,  by 
thews  and  sinews,  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  mind ;  but  defective 
drawing,  lack  of  right  proportion,  dull  colouring,  and  the  want  of  true  life 
and  loftiness,  prevailed  against  his  merits:  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  belief  that 
he  rivalled  all  but  Titian,  here  below. 

Scotiand,  strong  in  her  literature,  had  hitherto  done  littie  in  painting, 
though  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  poet  of  the  Geutie  Shepherd,  threatened 
for  a  time  to  rival  the  highest  in  portraiture:  what  he  left  undone  was  per- 
formed by  Henry  Raeburn,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1756.  He  studied 
under  Martin,  a  master  such  as  any  city  could  readily  supply;  but  he 
escaped  from  his  stiff  starched  style,  into  the  regions  of  free  drawing,  un- 
constrained posture,  and  manliness  of  expression.  He  seldom  deviated  into 
the  historic  style;  his  portraits  are  numerous,  and  preserve  for  us  the  looks 
of  the  talent  of  the  north;  they  are  remarkable  for  vigour  and  dignity:  he 
desired  to  give  the  natural  and  kindly  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  pre- 
ferred sentiment  to  detail.  His  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  the 
triumph  of  his  Art:  he  died  in  the  year  1823.  Painters  admit  the  name 
of  William  Blake  among  them  with  reluctance;  but  fine  Art  is  not  con- 
fined to  fine  colour,  and  his  inventions  rank  him  among  the  creators 
rather  than  the  copiers.  There  is  a  wild,  original  air  about  his  works, 
which  confine  them  to  the  admiration  of  a  few:  some  of  his  happiest 
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conceptions  are  suggested  by  the  histoiy  of  Job,  a  few  bj  Blair's  Poem  of 
the  Grave;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  designs  were  the  offspring  of  his 
own  imagination,  which  was  not  always  under  the  restraint  of  propriety  or 
true  taste.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1757.  John  Opie,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  the  humility  of  his  descent,  and  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  was 
called  the  Cornish  Wonder:  he  studied  in  the  ever  open  and  wide  academy 
of  nature;  his  works  aspire  to  the  historic,  which  they  oftener  approach 
than  reach ;  for  his  original  deficiency  of  imagination,  neither  the  boldness 
of  his  style,  the  sim|dicity  of  his  compositions,  his  artless  attitudes,  nor  hb 
vivid  portraiture  of  individual  nature,  could  atone.  He  saw  the  ordinary, 
but  not  the  poetic  aspect  of  his  subjects ;  he  had  no  visions  of  the  grand  or 
the  heroic.  The  murder  of  James  the  First,  of  Scotland,  and  the  Death 
of  Rizzio,  are  numbered  among  his  best  pieces  of  history:  he  died  in  the 
year  1807.  Of  George  MorUnd,  bom  in  1763,  more  is  related  than  is 
desirable  to  be  known :  bis  subjects  are  all  vulgar  life,  and  his  own  life  was 
less  elevated  than  his  subjects;  for  while  he  painted  boors  in  bams, 
tinkers  and  their  asses,  rustics  feeding  pigs,  or  butchers  bargaining  for 
them,  with  a  vigour  and  troth,  and  aforce  of  colour  truly  wonderful,  he 
was  generally  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  and  associating  with  the 
coarse,  the  debauched,  and  the  profligate. 

All  that  Morland  wanted.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had:  he  was  polite  and 
polished  to  excess:  much  of  the  man  and  his  manners  b  visible  in  his  pic- 
tares.  He  b^an  to  assert  hb  right  to  a  high  station  in  the  Britbh  School» 
when  very  young,  by  chalk  portraiture;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  he 
wrought  in  oil,  his  fine  drawings,  hb  ease  of  attitude  and  graceful  expression^ 
were  strengthened  by  natural  and  agreeable  colouring.  He  has  been  called 
the  second  Reynolds;  but  he  had  little  of  hb  breadth  and  vigour,  though  he 
shared  with  him  in  the  power  of  expression,  and  in  the  art  of  giving 
beauty  and  dignity  to  hb  heads.  The  mouths  of  hb  men,  and  the  eyesc^ 
hb  women,  are  maide  only  for  eloquence  and  love :  hb  genius  lay  in  the  polite 
and  the  well-bred,  rather  than  in  the  manly  and  the  vigorous :  almost  all  he 
did  had  a  leaning  to  the  graceful  and  the  soft.  Forty  years  of  the 
great  men  and  courtly  beauties  of  England  still  live  on  the  canvass  of  Rey- 
nolds; and  forty  years  more  of  the  rank,  the  genius,  and  loveliness  of  the 
land  will  live  in  the  portraits  of  Lawrence*  He  was  bom  in  1769,  and 
died  in  1830.  Two  followers  of  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  dbtingubhed 
themselves  by  working  in  the  spirit  of  their  masters:  these  were  John  Jack- 
son, bora  in  1778,  and  George  Henry  Harlow,  bora  in  1787.  The  former, 
though  unequal,  sometimes  rivalled  his  master  in  vigour  of  expression  and 
glowing  warmth  of  colour ;  and,  had  the  latter  lived  longer — for  he  died  very 
ypung — he  would  likely  have  saved  Lawrence  much  labour  of  painting  in 
portraiture :  we  have  not  foi^otten  either  Hoppner  or  Owen,  who  sustained, 
with  many  fine  portraits,  the  eminence  of  the  Britbh  SchooL 

Wilson  and  Gainsborough  are,  in  their  works,  the  glory  and  the  example 
of  our  art  in  landscape:  they  have  been  not  unworthily  succeeded  by  John 
Constable,  and  Richard  Bonington.  The  former  excells  in  truth,  and  the 
latter  in  elegance;  the  one  in  a  natural  vigour,  which  speaks  of  real 
scenea-*of  mill-streams,  locks  of  canals,  shaded  poob  and  glens,  where 
cattle  seek  the  shade  at  noon — ^matters  of  fact  rather  than  of  fancy;  while 
the  other  gives  an  air  and  a  halo,  not  of  England,  to  hb  landscapes,  and 
touches  them  with  a  light  pencil,  and  steeps  them  in  a  sort  of  silvery 
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haze.  Constable  found  his  scenes  at  home,  took  his  haes  from  natore, 
and  threw  over  all  the  moist  atmosphere  of  his  native  Saffolk.  Bonington, 
seeking  that  health  abroad  which  he  lost  at  home,  painted  the  purer  air 
and  clearer  skies  of  France,  where  he  found  a  too  early  grave. 

With  three  names,  which  shall  surely  live  and  not  die,  we  shall  conclude 
this  too  brief  account  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  our  Island  School, 
viz.  Stothard,  Hilton,  and  Newton.  The  first,  distinguished  for  scenes  of 
beauty  and  sweetness,  supplied  by  our  literature;  the  second,  for  pictures 
beautiful  both  in  drawing  and  expression,  embodied  from  scripture  and 
poetry;  and  the  third,  for  the  natural  and  graceful  delineation  of  domestic 
story.  Thomas  Stothard  was  bom  in  London,  in  1755:  he  caught  the 
inspiration  of  Art  from  some  prints  which  he  saw  by  accident,  and  his 
skill  in  colour  by  experiments,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  shop  of  a  plough- 
wright.  The  taste  and  feeling  with  which  he  entered  into  the  scenes  of 
our  poets,  were  soon  perceived  by  the  London  booksellers :  his  pencil  waa 
for  fifty  years  much  in  demand;  and  the  pages  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Bums,  were  associated  with  a  natural  beauty  akin  to  their  own. 
His  sense  of  female  loveliness  and  innocence  is  of  the  finest  and  loftiest 
kind:  his  postures  are  as  graceful  as  they  are  natural,  and  his  groupes  are 
of  accident,  rather  than  of  design.  His  works  are  all  of  a  very  small  size, 
and  almost  innumerable — many  of  them  are  in  ink;  but  when  he  used 
oil,  his  colours  are  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious.  He  died  in  1834.  William 
Hilton  brought  to  the  taste  of  historical  painting,  a  correct  eye,  a  clelir 
notion  of  quantity,  great  skill  in  colouring,  and,  what  was  rarer  in  Eng- 
land, unequalled  accuracy  in  form.  These  fine  qualities  are  visible,  both  in 
his  scriptural  and  poetic  compositions:  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
passages  which  he  embodies;  he  has  a  skill  in  selecting  his  story,  clear  at 
once  and  calm,  and  his  conception  of  character  rises  with  the  occasion. 
His  fine  talents,  however,  only  brought  him  forty  pounds  a-year,  and  he 
was  saved,  perhaps,  from  destitution,  by  being  made  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton  was  born  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1795;  but  his  works  by  which  his  name  will  descend 
to  posterity,  were  painted  in  London.  These  were  chiefly  from  our 
literature — Portia  and  Bassanio;  Lear  and  Cordelia;  Shy  lock  and  Jessica; 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  Daughter;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
out-field  trim  at  Abbotsford.  For  ease,  and  truth,  and  elegance,  these  com- 
positions are  not  surpassed  in  our  School:  they  have,  besides,  a  classic  and 
poetic  grace  of  a  high  order.  Newton  died  in  1835,  leaving  works  of  high 
promise  unfinished. 

The  original  spirit  of  Britain  has  entered,  but  lately,  save  by  fits  and 
starts,  into  Art;  for  this  the  nation  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  Our  painters, 
dazzled  for  a  century  with  grand  historic  composition,  spread  out  their 
scriptural  conceptions  over  acres  of  cloth,  forgetful  that  our  houses,  where 
alone  they  would  be  received,  were  built  for  domestic  comfort,  and  not  to 
accommodate  works  of  art  These  gigantic  pictures  excited  more  surprise 
than  admiration;  and  the  people  turned  coldly  away  from  scriptural  exposi- 
tions and  religious  allegories,  and  agreed  with  the  chureh,  that  the  day  was 
gone  by  for  shape  and  colour  to  interpret  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  A 
safer  hand  than  that  of  Art  had,  since  the  Reformation,  opened  the  sacred 
volume  to  the  world,  and  a  new  intelligence,  wakened  by  the  art  of  print- 
ing, had  taught  men  to  tire  of  the  hundred  times  repeated  stories  of  clasMC 
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lore,  as  well  as  the  thousand  times  told  tale  of  scripture  painting,  and 
desire  to  drink  at  the  fresh  and  undisturbed  fountains  of  thought  Our 
literature  obeyed  the  change  of  taste;  but  our  painters  would  not  have  done 
with  the  worn-out  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  or  the  exhausted  Saints  and  Ma- 
donnas of  the  church:  they  continued  to  indulge  in 'scriptural  epics  and 
historic  fancies,  as  artists  did  of  old,  when  Hutory  was  to  the  multitude  a 
book  shut,  and  the  Bible  a  work  sealed,  and  painters  were  the  world's  his« 
torians.  Reynolds  lectured,  Barry  stormed.  West  toiled,  and  Fuseli  drew 
supernatural,  and  Hilton  natural  shapes,  in  support  and  praise  of  the  grand 
style ;  but  all  would  not  do.  The  heart  of  the  country  was  not  with  them : 
more  familiar  subjects,  and,  we  must  add,  less  lofty,  were  demanded — sub- 
jects in  which  the  beau-ideal,  like  light  on  a  landscape,  dawned  rather  than 
shone,  and  which  more  closely  addressed  our  natural  passions  and  sym- 
pathies* Our  painters  have  yielded  at  last  to  the  taste  which  they  could 
not  control:  pictures  of  moderate  dimensions  are  now  numerous,  which 
embody  bright  passages  from  our  poets;  incidents  from  domestic  life; 
daring  acts  by  sea  and  land;  landscapes,  on  which  even  the  cold  moist 
light  of  our  isle  loves  to  shine;  and  the  likenesses  of  men,  whose  talents 
are  an  honour  to  their  country.  In  all  these,  reality  seems  to  be  more 
desired  than  the  poetic;  and  in  scenes  from  either  history  or  fiction,  the 
actors  are  expected  to  appear  in  the  garb  and  look  which  were  theirs  in  life. 
This  forbids  Art,  in  high  works,  to  paint  the  mind  rather  than  the  form  and 
outer  shell  of  things;  and  excludes  the  grand  poetic  principle,  on  which 
the  sublimities  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  founded — that  the  noblest  mind  is 
lodged  in  the  most  perfect  body. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  characters  of  the  different 
Schools  of  Modern  Painting  may  be  read  in  those  of  the  nations  from 
which  they  sprung.  Italy  breathed  through  all  her  Schools  the  loftiness 
to  which  her  Popes — 

Holy  at  Rome— here  Antichrist — 

laid  claim,  and  inspired  her  painters  with  that  divine  expression,  which 
eclipses  the  glory  of  Pagan  genius.  Germany  owes  the  first  impulse  of  true 
Art  to  Italy ;  but  her  own  wild  poetic  fancy  entered  into  the  calm  forms  of 
the  other,  and  gave  them  a  touch  of  the  strange  and  the  fantastic.  The 
mixed  character  of  the  Netherlands  is  written  in  their  pictures  as  plain  as  in 
a  book — devout  and  voluptuous — selfish  and  magnificent;  their  Saints  desire 
to  be  seen  of  men,  and  their  Madonnas  inquire  how  they  look  when  they 
pray.  The  spirit  of  Spain  exhibits  the  restraint  of  superstition;  her  pic- 
tures are  chieiBy  of  a  religious  cast,  and  partake  of  that  gloom  which,  in 
spite  of  a  bull-fight  here,  or  a  deed  of  chivalry  there,  darkens  and  defaces 
her  fine  genius.  The  martial  temper  of  France,  and  her  love  of  show  and 
splendour,  are  visible  in  her  works  of  art;  nor  does  she  exclude  domestic 
joy  or  classic  allusion:  we  wish  her  less  affectation  in  her  exuberance  of 
spirit.  The  frugal  and  the  homely,  as  well  as  the  tare-and-tret  character  of 
the  Dutch,  is  recorded  in  their  pictures;  it  seldom  ascends,  even  accidentally, 
into  the  poetic.  The  paintings  of  the  Britbh  School  show  a  very  various 
people,  in  whom  there  is  much  of  everything':  while  a  part  of  the  nation 
loves  works  which  elevate  the  mind  with  chivalrous  feeling  and  poetic  sen- 
timent, another  prefers  the  low  to  the  lofty,  and  the  humble  to  the  heroic: 
nor  are  we  without  men  who  admire  a  cow  sleeping  in  clover,  to  ideal 
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beauty  slambering  in  celestial  sheets ;  or  a  pollarded  tree  with  a  magpie  on 
it,  to  Poesy  piping  in  her  divioest  mood,  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  But 
if  Painting  has  not  been  to  Britain  either  a  mistress  or  a  hand-maid — if  she 
has  neither  interpreted  religion  nor  illustrated  history,  she  has,  nevertheless^ 
honoured  the  land  by  many  tender,  and  lovely,  and  characteristic  works  of  a 
domestic,  a  national,  and  a  poetic  kind :  she  has  lent  to  her  sister.  Poesy,  a 
halo  almost  as  pure  and  bright  as  that  of  the  Muse :  she  has  given  form,  and 
hue,  and  sentiment  to  our  island  manners,  our  peculiar  sports,  and  our  in- 
door enjoyments ;  nor  has  she  failed  to  preserve  for  us  the  manly  looks  and 
the  graceful  faces  of  the  eminent  and  the  beautifuL 

Lower  Bblgratb  Place,  1840. 


Note.— In  the  necevary  brevity  of  this  account  of  the  Schooli  of  painting,  I  have 
found  room  to  acknowledge  few  of  my  authorities,  save  that  of  Lansi,  from  whose  great 
work  on  Italian  Art  I  have  supplied  myself  with  much  excellent  matter.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  for  some  valuable  extracts  firom  the  national  records,  illustrative  of  the  early 
state  of  our  art,  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Thomas  Hudson  Turner,  Esq.,  ofSymond's 
Inn,  whose  accuracy  is  only  equalled  by  his  knowledge  in  our  antiquarian  Uteratnie. 
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TERMS    USED    IN    PAINTING. 


AccBSsoRiss.  Those  adjuncts  which  are  introduced  into  a  picture 
without  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  subject  represented,  and  which 
yet  give  relief  and  beauty  to  it,  are  commonly  called  accessories. 

■ 

Aerial  Psrspbctive  is  such  a  degradation  of  the  tones  of  colours  as 
throws  off  the  distances  of  grounds  and  objects;  and  which  the  judicious 
artists  practise,  by  diffusing  a  kind  of  thin  vapour  over  them,  so  as  to 
deceive  the  eye  agreeably.  It  shows  the  diminution  of  the  colours  of 
objects,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  eye,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  air  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  as  if  the  latter  was  seen  through  a 
column  of  air. 

Antique.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  paintings  and  sculptures  which 
were  made  at  that  period  when  the  arts  were  in  their  greatest  perfection 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  from  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Italy.  But  it  is  generally  used  for 
statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  intaglios,  or  engraved  stones.  Though  all 
these  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  equally  excellent,  yet  even  in  such  as  are 
indifferent,  there  is  a  certain  d^ree  of  beauty,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  works  of  the  modems.  But  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  great  masters  which  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  taste  and 
imitation,  as  they  continue  to  be  those  of  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Attitude,  in  painting,  is  the  posture  or  disposition  of  the  limbs  and 
members'  of  a  figure,  by  which  we  discover  the  action  in  which  it  is 
engaged,  and  the  very  sentiment  supposed  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
represented.  It  comprehends  all  the  motions  of  the  body :  but  whatever 
attitude  be  given  to  any  figure,  it  must  show  the  beautiful  parts,  as  much 
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as  the  subject  will  permit^  let  it  be  what  it  may.  It  musty  besides,  have 
such  a  turn,  as,  without  departing  from  probability,  or  from  the  character 
of  the  figure,  may  diffuse  grace  over  the  action.  The  choice  of  fine 
attitudes  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  grouping. 

Back  oboukd.  This  term  denotes  the  field  or  space  round  the  groups 
in  historical  pictures,  or  that  which  is  placed  to  set  off  a  single  figure ;  and 
it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  plans  and  buildings  in  the  distances  of  land- 
scapes. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  deemed  the  invention  of  back-grounds  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  painting.  That  Rubens  also  was  of  a  similar 
opinion  is  evident  from  this  anecdote.  Being  desired  to  take  under  his  in- 
struction a  young  artist,  he  was  told,  by  way  of  recommendation,  that  the 
student  was  already  somewhat  advanced  in  the  art,  and  would  be  of 
immediate  assistance  in  his  back-grounds.  Rubens  smiled,  and  said,  *^  that 
if  the  youth  was  capable  of  painting  his  back-grounds,  he  stood  in  no  need 
of  his  instructions." 

Beauty,  ideal.  This  term  b  made  use  of  to  express  that  deg^ree  of 
perfection  in  a  form,  especially  of  the  human  figure,  which  does  not 
actually  exist  in  nature,  but  only  in  the  creative  fancy  of  the  artist.^  **  It 
is  this  intellectual  dignity,"  says  Reynolds,  '*  that  ennobles  the  painter's  art; 
that  lays  a  line  between  him  and  the  mere  mechanic;  and  produces  those 
great  effects  in  an  instant,  which  eloquence  and  poetry  are  scarcely  able  to 
attain." 

Bentvooel  Society.  The  Flemish  painters  who  resided  at  Rome 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  into  which  they  received  all  those  of  their 
own  nation  who,  after  their  arrival,  desired  to  be  admitted  as  members. 
The  introduction  was  appointed  to  be  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  at  the  expense 
of  the  person  introduced;  and,  after  some  whimsical  ceremonies,  a  name 
was  given  to  the  new  brother,  which  expressed  either  the  perfections  or 
the  defects  in  the  form  or  countenance  of  the  person;  any  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  style  of  his  colouring  or  composition ;  or  anything  very 
singular  in  his  character.  The  ceremony  was  continued  for  one  entire 
night;  and  in  the  morning  they  walked  to  a  place  some  distance  from 
Rome,  called  the  Tomb  of  Bacchus,  where  the  whole  concluded  with  a 
suitable  libation.  It  has  been  said  that  Raffaelle  gave  rise  to  this  ludicrous 
institution. 

Breadth.  This  term,  as  applied  to  a  picture,  denotes  grandeur  of 
expression  or  distribution,  as  opposed  to  contraction  and  meanness. 
Corr^io  is  the  master  in  whose  works  breadth  appears  pre-eminently 
conspicuous. 

Cartooks.  These  are  the  designs  prepared  by  painters,  and  afterwards 
intended  to  be  executed  in  fresco,  or  worked  in  tapestry. 

Casting  of  Draperies.  By  this  term  is  implied  the  distribution 
of  the  folds ;  and  draperies  are  said  to  be  WeQ  cast,  when  the  folds  are 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  rather  the  result  of  chance,  than 
of  art,  study,  or  labour.     In  that  manner  or  style  of  painting  which  is 
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caHed  the  Grand,  the  folds  of  the  draperies  should  be  great,  and  as  few  as 
po»ible ;  because  their  rich  simplicity  is  more  susceptible  of  great  lights. 
But  it  is  an  error  to  design  draperies  that  are  too  heavy  and  cumbersome ; 
for  they  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  figures,  with  a  combination  of  ease  and 
grandeur.  Order,  contrast,  and  variety  of  stuffs  and  folds,  constitute  the 
elegance  of  draperies;  and  diversity  of  colours  in  those  stuffs  contributes 
extremely  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  in  historical  compositions. 

Charged,  is  a  term  used  by  artists,  to  signify  anything  that  exceeds; 
such  as  exaggerating  the  outlines,  in  order  to  show  a  superior  degree  of 
skill,  and  by  that  means  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  simplicity.  Yet  there 
are  charged  outlines  that  •please;  because  they  are  above  the  lowliness  of 
ordinary  nature,  and  carry  with  them  an  air  of  freedom,  with  an  idea  of  a 
great  taste,  which  deceives  most  painters,  who  call  such  excesses  the  grand 
manner.  And  though,  to  such  persons  as  have  a  true  idea  of  porrectness, 
simplicity,  and  elegance  of  nature,  these  excesses  may  seem  superfluous,  as 
they  only  adulterate  the  truth ;  yet,  one  cannot  forbear  to  commend  some 
things  that  are  overcharged  in  great  works,  when  the  distance  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  viewed  softens  them  to  the  eye;  or  when  they  are  used  with 
such  discretion  as  makes  the  character  of  truth  more  apparent  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  antique  statues,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
rule  of  beauty,  nothing  appears  charged,  nothing  affected :  nor  is  there 
anything  of  that  kind  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  always  imitated 
them;  as  Rafiaelle,  Domenichino,  Nicolo  Pousstn,  and  others. 

Chiaro-oscuro,  is  the  art  of  advantageously  distributing  the  lights 
and  shadows  in  a  picture;  as  well  for  the  repose  and  satisfaction  of  the 
eye,  as  for  the  effect  of  the  whole  together.  The  word  chiaro,  meaning 
'<  dear  or  transparent,"  implies  not  only  anything  exposed  to  a  direct  light, 
but  also  all  such  colours  as  are  in  their  nature  luminous.  Oscuro,  or  dark, 
not  only  implies  all  the  shadows  directly  caused  by  the  privation  of  light, 
but  likewise  all  the  colours  which  are  naturally  brown ;  su<?h  as,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  maintain  an  obscurity,  and  are  capable  of  grouping 
with  the  shades  of  other  objects :  of  which  kind  are  deep  velvets,  brown 
stuffs,  or  polished  armour,  and  the  like,  which  preserve  their  natural  or 
apparent  obscurity  in  any  light  whatever.  By  the  chiaro-oscuro,  objects 
receive  more  relief,  truth,  and  roundness ;  and  it  particularly  signifies  the 
great  lights  and  shades,  which  are  so  collected  as  to  conceal  the  artifice. 
The  distribution  of  the  objects  forms  the  masses  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
when,  by  an  artful  management,  they  are  so  disposed,  that  all  their  lights 
are  together  on  one  side,  and  their  darkness  on  the  other. 

Composition  is  the  arrangement  of  objects,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
parts,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  union  of  the  whole:  hence  anything 
extraneous,  that  disturbs  the  connexion,  and  diverts  the  mind  from  the 
general  subject,  is  a  vice.  Composition,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
invention  of  a  painter,  is  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  he  has  to  encounter. 
Every  man  that  can  paint  at  all,  can  execute  individual  parts;  but  to  keep 
them  in  due  subordination  as  relative  to  a  whole,  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  art,  that  more  strongly  implies  genius  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  quality  whatever. 
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Contour,  or  Outline,  is  that  which  terminates  and  defines  a  figure; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  skill  of  a  painter  consists  in  managing  the  contours 
judiciously. 

CoNTBAST  is  an  opposition  in  the  position  of  two  or  more  figures,  con- 
trived to  make  a  variety  in  painting.  Thus,  in  a  group  of  three  figures, 
when  one  appears  in  front,  another  shows  his  back,  and  a  third  is  placed 
sideways,  there  is  said  to  be  a  contrast.  A  well-conducted  contrast  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  a  painting.  It  is  not  only  to  be  observed  in 
the  position  of  the  several  figures,  but  also  in  that  of  the  several  members 
of  the  same  figure.  If  nature  requires  the  painters  and  sculptors  to  pro- 
portion the  parts  of  their  figures,  it  requires  also  that  they  contrast  their 
limbs  and  different  attitudes. 

Correctness  is  a  term  which  implies  a  design  that  is  without  a  defect 
in  its  measures  and  proportions. 

Costume  is  an  Italian  word,  which  signifies  custom  or  usage;  and  the 
term  implies,  that  a  painter,  in  representing  some  historical  passage,  action, 
or  event,  must  not  only  be  exact  in  describing  the  particular  fact,  but  also 
in  representing  the  scene  of  action,  the  country  where  it  occurred,  whether 
at  Rome  or  Athens;  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  on  the  searshore;  in  a  palace 
or  a  field;  in  a  fruitful  or  desert  country;  observing  to  distinguish,  by  the 
dresses,  customs,  and  manners  peculiar  to  each  people,  whether  they  are 
of  one  country  or  the  other;  whether  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  or  barbarians. 

Demi-Tints.  This  term  implies  the  various  gradations  of  which  a 
colour  is  capable. 

Design  implies  the  representation  of  one  or  more  human  figures  or 
aninials;  or  some  parts  or  members  of  either;  or  a  scene  taken  from 
nature;  a  plant,  fruit,  flower,  insect,  or  piece  of  drapery,  all  taken  from 
the  life,  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  some  part  of  a  picture;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  called  a  study.  It  is  also  taken  for  the  outline  of  objects,  for 
the  measures  and  proportions  of  exterior  forms.  Design  consists  of  several 
parts;  of  which  the  principal  are,  correctness,  good  taste,  elegance, 
charadter,  variety  and  perspective. 

Distemper  is  a  preparation  of  colours,  without  oil,  only  mixed  with 
size,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  such  proper  glutinous  or  unctuous  substance; 
with  which  kind  of  colour,  it  is  said,  all  the  ancient  pictures,  before  the 
year  1410,  were  painted,  as  also  are  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raffaelle. 

Dryness  is  a  term  by  which  artists  express  the  common  defects  of  the 
early  painters  in  oil,  wfio  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  flowing  contours, 
which  so  elegantly  show  the  delicate  forms  of  the  limbs,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  muscles;  the  flesh  in  their  colouring  appearing  hard  and  stiff, 
instead  of  expressing  softness  and  pliancy.  The  draperies  of  -those  eariy 
painters,  and  particularly  of  the  Germans,  concealed  the  limbs  of  the 
figures,  without  truth  or  elegance  of  choice;  and  even  in  their  best  masteni 
the  draperies  very  frequently  eitlier  demeaned  or  encumbered  the  figures* 
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Elboancs,  in  a  design,  is  a  manner  which  embellishes  and  heightens 
objects,  either  as  to  their  form,  or  colour,  or  both,  without  destroying  or 
perverting  truth.  It  appears  most  eminently  in  the  antiques,  and  next,  in 
those  painters  who  have  imitated  them  best,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
Rafiadle.  De  Files  observes,  that  elegance  is  not  always  founded  on  cor- 
rectness, as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and  Corregio:  in  the 
latter  of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  incorrectness  of  design,  his  elegance  of 
taste,  and  the  turn  which  he  has  given  to  his  actions,  cannot  but  be 
admired. 

EzPBSSSiON  principally  consists  in  representing  the  human  body,  and 
an  its  parts,  in  the  action  suitable  to  it;  in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  several 
passions  proper  to  the  figures,  and  marking  the  motions  they  impress  on  the 
other  parts.  Frequently  the  term  expression  is  confounded  with  that  of 
passion;  but  the  former  implies  a  representation  of  an  object  agreeably  to 
its  nature  and  character,  and  the  use  or  office  it  is  intended  to  have  in  the 
work:  but  passion  in  painting,  denotes  a  motion  of  the  body,  accompanied 
with  oertaii^  airs  of  the  face,  which  mark  an  agitation  of  soul.  So  that 
every  passion  is  an  expression,  but  not  every  expression  a  passion. 

FoBBSHORTBNiMO.  When  a  figure,  viewed  lengthways,  appears  shorter 
than  it  would  be  in  an  erect  attitude,  or  fully  extended,  it  is  said  to  be  fore* 
diortened.  This  difficult  mode  of  designing  animal  forms  is  chiefly  adopted 
in  ceilings. 

Fresco  is  a  kind  of  painting  performed  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall 
covered  with  mortar  not  quite  dry,  and  with  water  colours.  The  plaster  is 
only  to  be  laid  on  as  the  painting  proceeds,  no  more  being  to  be  done  at 
once  than  the  painter  can  dispatch  in  a  day.  The  colours,  being  prepared 
with  water,  and  applied  over  plaster  quite  fresh,  become  incorporated  with 
it,  and  retain  their  beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Gracb  principally  consists  in  the  turn  that  a  painter  gives  to  his  objects, 
to  render  them  agreeable,  even  those  that  are  inanimate.  It  is  more 
seldom  found  in  the  face  than  in  the  attitude;  for  our  manner  is  produced 
every  moment,  and  can  create  surprise.  In  a  word,  a  woman  can  be 
beautiful  but  one  way,  yet  she  can  be  graceful  a  thousand.  Grace  is 
neither  found  in  constrained  nor  in  affected  manners,  but  in  a  certain  free- 
dom and  ease  between  the  two  extremes.  Thus  Milton,  speaking  of  the 
mother  of  mankind,  says,  <<  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps." 

GROTBaQUB.  This  term,  now  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  was  by  the 
Italians  Appropriated  to  that  peculiar  manner  of  composition  and  invention 
observed  among  the  antique  monumental  paintings  discovered  in  the  sub- 
terraneous chambers  that  had  been  decorated  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  And,  as  the  Italians  i^ply  the  word  grotta  to  express  every  kind 
of  cave  or  grot,  all  paintings  which  were  in  imitation  of  the  antique 
designs  discovered  in  those  places  which  for  ages  had  been  covered  with 
mins,  are  now  called  grotuca  or  grotesque;  implying  a  style  in  which  the 
imagination  and  the  wildness  of  inventive  fancy  are  principally  exerted, 
without  any  strict  adherence  to  nature,  truth,  or  probability. 
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Group  is  the  combination  or  joining  of  objects  in  a  picture,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  eye,  and  also  for  its  repose.  But  though  a  picture  may  con* 
sist  of  different  groups,  yet  they  should  all  tend  to  uni^,  and  one  only 
ought  to  predominate.  The  subordination  of  groups  creates  that  union 
and  harmony  which  is  called  the  tout  ensemble,  or  the  whole  together.  By 
a  predominant  group  the  eye  is  agreeably  fixed;  and  by  means  of  the^ 
reposes  caused  by  a  spread  of  lights  and  shades,  neither  the  effect  of  the 
other  groups  nor  that  of  the  subordinate  objects  is  injured. 

Harmony,  as  applied  to  a  composition,  means  the  same  with  union,  in 
opposition  to  anything  that  disturbs  the  order  and  produces  irregularity. 
So,  in  a  single  figure,  all  the  parts  must  be  accordant,  and  in  the  counte- 
nance  the  expression  must  be  significant  of  one  sentiment.  The  definition 
applies  in  a  similar  manner  to  lights  and  shadows,  actions  and  attitudes. 

Invention.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  ^*  The  invention  of  a  painter 
consists  not  in  inventing  the  subject,  but  in  a  capacity  of  forming  it,  in  his 
imagination,  in  a  manner  best  accommodated  to  his  art,  though  wholly 
borrowed  from  poets,  historians,  or  popular  tradition.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  full  as  much  to  do,  and  perhaps  more,  than  if  the  story  was  invented; 
for  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  ideas  which  he  has  received,  and  to  translate, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  into  another  art.  In  this  translation  the 
painters  invention  lies;  he  must,  in  a  manner,  new-cast  the  whole,  and 
model  it  in  his  own  imagination ;  and,  to  make  it  a  painters  nourishment, 
it  must  pass  through  a  painter's  miid.  Having  received  an  idea  of  the 
grand  and  pathetic  in  intellect,  he  has  next  to  consider  how 'to  make  it 
correspond  with  what  is  touching  and  awful  to  the  eye,  which  is  a  business 
by  itself.  But  here  begins  what,  in  the  language  of  painters  is  called 
Invention,  which  includes  not  only  the  composition,  or  the  putting  the 
whole  together,  and  the  disposition  of  every  individual  part,  but  likewise 
the  management  of  the  back-ground,  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  attitude  of  every  figure  or  animal  that  is  introduced  or  makes  a  part  of 
the  work." 

Local  Colours  are  such  as  faithfully  imitate  those  of  a  particular 
object,  or  such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for  each  particular  object  in  a 
picture.  And  colour  is  distinguished  by  the  term  lociEd,  because  the  place 
it  fills  requires  that  particular  colqur,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  character 
of  truth  to  the  seversd  tints  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 

« 
Linear  Perspective  is  that  which  describes  or  represents  the  position, 
magnitude,  and  form  of  the  several  lines  or  contours  of  objects;  and  ex- 
presses their  diminution  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  eye. 

Manner  is  that  habit  which  painters  have  acquired,  not  only  in  the 
management  of  the  pencil,  but  also  in  the  principal  parts  of  painting,  inven- 
tion, design,  and  colouring.  It  is  by  the  manner  in  painting  that  a  picture 
is  judged  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  Guido,  the  Caracci,  and 
others.  Some  masters  have  had -a  variety  in  their  manners  at  different 
periods  of  life;  and  others  have  so  constantiy  adhered  to  one  only,  that 
those  who  have  seen  even  a  feW  of  their  pictures  will  immediately  know 
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and  judge  of  theniy  without  the  risk  of  mistake.  The  yariety  observable 
among  artists  arises  from  the  manners  of  the  different  schools  in  which  they 
have  received  their  instruction,  or  of  the  artists  under  whom  they  have 
studied ;  for  young  painters,  feeling  a  partiality,  in  their  own  choice  and 
jodgmeDt,  to  those  masters  they  have  imitated,  prefer  what  they  have  long 
accustomed  themselves  to  admire.  Yet  there  are  instances,  among  the 
great  artists,  of  painters  who  have  divested  themselves  of  that  early  parti- 
ality, and  have  altered  it  so  effectually,  as  to  fix  on  one  abundantly  more 
refined,  and  better  iidapted  to  their  particular  genius,  by  which  means  they 
have  arrived  at  excellence.  Thus  Raffaelle  proceeded,  and  acquired  a 
much  more  elevated  manner  after  he  had  quitted  the  school  of  Perugino, 
and  seen  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Ordonnance  is  the  placing  regularly  the  figures  in  respect  of  the 
whole  composition ;  or  the  particular  disposition  of  figures  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  masses,  contrasts,  decorum,  and  situation. 

Outline  is  that  which  traces  the  circumference  of  objects  in  a  picture. 
The  outline  is  to  be  drawn  as  thin  and  fine  as  possible,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  discerned  by  the  eye;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  thi^  a  correct 
outline  may  excite  pleasure,  even  without  any  colouring;  but  no  colouring 
can  afford  equal  satisfaction  to  a  judicious  eye,  if  the  outline  be  incorrect; 
for  no  composition,  no  colouring,  can  merit  praise,  where  the  outline  is 
defective. 

Passion,  in  painting,  implies  an  emotion  of  the  body,  attended  with 
certain  expressive  lines  in  the  face,  denoting  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
mind. 

Pasticcio.  This  term,  which  signifies  pie  or  pasty,  is  applied  in 
Italy  to  those  pictures  which  cannot  be  called  either  originals  or  copies; 
being  the  works  of  some  artists  who  have  had  the  skill  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  design  and  colouring  of  other  eminent  masters,  sometimes 
borrowing  part  of  their  pictures,  sometimes  imitating  their  touch,  their 
style  of  invention,  colouring,  and  expression.  Several  painters  of  con- 
siderable reputation  for  their  own  original  performances,  have  made 
themselves  remarkable  in  this  way ;  but  none  more  so  than  David  Teniers, 
who  hath  counterfeited  Giacomo  Bassan  and  others,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deceive  the  most  judicious  observers.  The  most  effectual  way  to  detect 
Pasticcios  is  by  comparing  them  with  the  genuine  works  of  the  masters 
whose  manner  is  the  object  of  imitation. 

Relief,  or  Relievo,  denotes  those  objects  which  are  represented  on 
a  plain  surface,  ^and  yet  appear  to  project  from  it. 

SiTX,  or  SciTB,  in  landscape,  signifies  the  view,  prospect,  or  opening 
of  a  country;  derived  from  the  ItaUan  word  «t/o,  situation. 

Style.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  say,  that  '<  In  painting,  style  is  the  same 
as  in  writing;  a  power  over  materials,  whether  words  or  colours,  by  which 
conceptions  or  sentiments  are  conveyed."     This  is  true;  but  it  is  not  dear. 
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As  in  literary  composition,  so  it  is  in  painUng;  one  man  makes  use  of  the 
same  utensils  with  greater  effect,  or  in  a  more  powerful  manner,  than 
another.  Styles,  therefore,  vary  in  painting  as  in  .writing:  some  are, grand, 
others  plain ;  some  florid,  and  others  simple.  But  in  painting,  another 
use  of  the  word  has  been  adopted,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  the  subject 
in  which  an  artist  has  excelled,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner 
of  treating  it. 
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Aba  EG  A  (Maua  db),  a  Spanish  lady, 
who  distinguUhed  benelf  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  peca- 
liar  excellence  of  the  portraits  which 
she  painted.  She  was  contemporary 
with  Rubens  and  Velasquez,  by  whom 
she  was  much  esteemed.  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  recorded. 

Abate  (Andeba\  a  Neapolitan 
painter  who  excelled  in  representing 
inanimate  olgects.  His  colouring  was 
bold;  be  gave  a  noble  relief  to  the 
vases  and  other  ornaments  with  which 
he  enriched  his  designs;  and  all  hb  ob- 
jects were  grouped  with  judgment.  He 
was  employed  ov  the  king  of  Spain,  at 
the  Escurial,  witn  Luca  Giordano,  who 
commended  his  works,  and  highly 
esteemed  him.     He  died  in  1 732. 

Abattv I  (GuiDo  Ubaldo), an  Italian 
artist  of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom  at 
CiUa  di  Castelio,  about  the  year  1600. 
His  master  was  Giuseuppe  Cesari,  on 
leaving  whom  he  became  eminent  as  a 
pointer  of  sacred  subjects  in  fresco : 
most  of  his  works  are  at  Rome,  where 
be  died  in  1656. 

Abbati    ^Nicolo),    an    historical 

E inter,  was  oom  at  Modeoa  in  1512. 
e  was  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Beg- 
garelli,  a  sculptor  of  great  eminence, 
whose  models  Corregio  is  said  to  have 
often  made  use  of  for  his  works.  Little 
EBore  is  known  of  his  progress  at  Mo- 
dena,  than  that,  in  partnership  with  his 
feUow    pupil,    Alberto    Fontana,    he 

Einted  the  panels  of  the  Butcher's 
all  at  that  place;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  for  the  church  of  the  &ne- 
dictines,  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter   and    Paul, 
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which  was  afterwards  in  the  gallery  of 
Dresden.  He  also  executed,  in  the 
Scandiano  palace  at  Modena,  some 
fresco  paintings*  drawn  from  Ariosto 
and  the  JSneid  of  Viigil.  These  last 
were  engraved  by  Cunego;  but  of  his 
works  at  Bologna,  whither  he  removed, 
tradition  has  left  a  very  distinguished 
account;  though  little  or  nothing  exists 
of  them  now*  except  a  large  symbolic 
picture,  in  the  Via  di  St.  Mamolo;  a 
Nativity  of  Christ  under  the  portico  of 
the  Leoni  palace;  and  four  con  versus 
tton  pieces  and  concertos  of  exquuite 
taste  and  sweetness  on  the  frieze  of  an 
apartment  in  the  Academical  Institute; 
which  have  been  engraved.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  artist's  style,  he  owes 
the  permanence  of  his  reputation,  and 
it  is  said  even  his  very  name,  to  the 
connexion  which  he  formed  with  Fran- 
cisco Primatticio,  who  was  abbot  of  St. 
Martin,  near  Troyes.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  that  admirable  painter,  he  went 
to  France  in  1 552,  and  there  executed 
the  frescoes  of  the  galleries  and  apart- 
ments at  Fountainbleau,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Primatticio.  The  subjects  in 
the  great  gallery  were  the  Adventures 
of  Ulysses,  and  those  above  were  repre- 
sentations of  the  Gods  in  Council,  from 
Homer.  Of  all  the  works  performed 
there  by  Abbati,  nothing  remains  but  a 
few  pieces  of  the  History  of  Alexander, 
which,  with  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses, 
have  been  engraved  by  Mantuano, 
Gamier,  De  Laulne,  and  Van  Tulden. 
Nicolo  Abbati  died  at  Paris  in  1572. 
He  had  a  brother  and  a  grandson, 
who  were  both  excellent  artists.     The 
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former,  called  Pietro  Paolo  Abbati, 
painted  battle-pieces  with  admirable 
spirit.  The  latter,  ErcoU  Abbati,  was 
was  bom  at  Modena  in  1563,  and  died 
in  1613.  A  picture  of  his,  of  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  is  in  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence; and  in  the  Council  Hall  of  the 
same  city  are  some  others,  painted  bv 
Ercole  Abbati,  in  conjunction  witn 
Schidoni.  Mr.  Fuseli  mentions  an  artist 
named  Abbath  who  painted  a  picture 
of  a  Caritii,  with  energetic  boldness, 
which  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Zambec- 
cari,  at  Bologna.  It  is  most  probable 
that  this  punter  was  of  the  same  family 
with  the  preceding;  and  if  so,  the  name, 
in  all  likelihood,  did  not  originate  in  the 
connexion  of  Nicolo  with  Primatticio. 

Abbiati  ^Filippo),  an  historical 
punter,  was  oorn  at  Milan  in  1640. 
tie  was  the  disciple  of  Nuvolone,  and 
oroTed  ver^  eminent  in  his  profession. 
nis  invention  was  ready  and  fertile, 
nor  was  he  incorrect  in  his  design:  he 
distinguished  himself  by  uncommon 
freedom  of  hand  and  lightness  of  touch, 
so  that  he  became  remarkably  facile  in 
his  execution:  he  painted  with  equal 
beauty  in  fresco  and  oil.  One  of  his 
principal  works  was  a  picture  in  fresco 
of  St  John  in  the  Wilderness.  He 
died  at  his  native  place  in  1715.  There 
was  another  Milanese  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, named  Joseph  Abbiati^  who  was 
both  a  painter  and  an  engraver,  but  not 
of  mucn  reputation. 

Abbot  (Lkmubl),  a  portrait  painter: 
he  was  bom  in  Leicestershire.  His 
likenesses  possess  the  merit  of  faith- 
ful resemblance,  but  beyond  that  the 
Sainter  seldom  reached:  nor  did  he,  per- 
aps,  ever  aim  at  original  excellence. 
He  died  in  1803,  aged  about  forty.  His 
portrait  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  well 
known,  and  the  best  likeness  of  the 
heroic  Nelson  is  from  his  hand. 

ABsaLi  (John  Louis),  a  German 
artist,  was  bom  at  Wintettbur  in  1723, 
and  died  in  1786.  He  studied  under 
Henry  Meyer,  and  painted  portraits 
and  landscapes. 

Absboven  (M.),  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  scholar  of  the  younger 
Teniers,  whose  manner  he  dosely  imi- 
tated in  painting  rural  sports,  ale- 
houses, ana  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 
He  died  about  the  year  1660. 

AcB,  or  Van  Acrsn  (Josn),  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1566,  and  died  in 


1621.  He  was  at  first  the  disciple  of  a 
portndt  painter  called  Jerrigh,  under 
whom  he  continued  six  years,  but  after^ 
wards  he  improved  himself  considerably 
by  studying  and  copying  the  works  of 
Spranger.  When,  by  a  diligent  prac- 
tice in  his  own  country,  he  haa  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  reaainess  of  hand, 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  where  he  ac- 
(luired  the  art  of  colouring  peculiar  to 
tnat  school;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement  in  design,  but 
never  quitted  the  style  of  Spranger. 
At  Rome  he  painted  a  Nativity  for  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  a  portrait 
of  the  Madonna  Venusta,  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the  lute,  which  is  ac- 
counted one  of  hb  best  performances. 
His  professional  talents  and  polite  ac- 
complishments recommended  him  to 
several  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  to  the  court  of 
Bavaria,  and  that  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph.  By  the  former  he  was  employed 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  electoral 
family  in  one  piece,  the  figures  as  large 
as  life;  and  aJso  a  grand  design  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Cross  by  St.  Helena. 
Those  performances  efiectually  esta- 
blished his  reputation;  the  elector 
liberally  rewarded  him  for  his  work, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  presented 
him  with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold. 
By  the  emperor  he  was  invited  to 
Prague,  where  he  executed  several 
compositions,  particularly  a  picture  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
retained  him  in  his  service  as  long  as 
he  lived.  John  Van  Ach  was  one  of 
that  set  of  artists  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  captivated  Gei^ 
many  and  its  princes  by  the  introduo 
tion  of  a  new  style  or  manner,  com- 
pounded from  the  principles  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  schoob. 

AcHTscHBLLiNo  (LucAs),  B  land- 
scape painter  of  Brussels,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
studied  the  principles  of  his  art  under 
Lewis  de  vadder,  whom  he  excelled 
in  a  close  imitation  of  nature.  The 
scenery  in  his  pictures  is  delightfully 
grand,  admirably  diversified,  and  se 
beautifully  coloured  as  to  be  almost 
transparent. 

Adolfx  (Giacomo),  the  son  of  a 
painter  at  Beigamo,  named  Benedetto 
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AdoUL  He  was  bom  in  1682,  and 
died  in  1741.  At  bis  native  place  ai9 
several  of  bis  works,  principally  on 
reli^ous  subjects,  in  tbe  chunobes  and 
monasteries.  Htsbrotber,  CiroAdoffi, 
punted  some  fine  altar-pieces  at  Ber- 
gamo, and  otber  parts  oi  tbe  Venetian 
rtates.  One  of  nis  best  performances 
is  a  picture  of  tbe  Deatb  of  John  tbe 
B«9&et  in  Prison.     He  died  in  1768. 

Adbiamo,  a  Spanisb  monk,  of  the 
order  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  which  city  be 
resided  all  bis  lifo,  and  died  there  in 
1650.  He  amused  himself  in  his  con* 
Tent  by  painting  religions  sutjects.  His 
dbief  composition  is  a  Cradfizion,  in 
which  he  has  introduced  the  Viisin, 
Sc  John,  and  Maffdalen,  with  other 
fiffores  in  half  lenra,  after  the  manner 
di  Bi^^ielle  Sadder,  to  whom  be  was 
greatly  attached.  This  fncture  is  in 
tbe  convent  of  Carmelites,  to  which 
Adriano  belonged.  The  artist  was  so 
diffident  of  hims^  that  he  used  to 
deftce  or  destroy  bis  pictures  as  soon 
IIS  he  bad  executed  tnem;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  practice,  bis  friends 
would  intercede  with  him  for  tbe  pre- 
servation of  his  most  valuable  perform- 
ances, in  tbe  name  of  souls  in  purgatory, 
by  which  holy  exorcism  many  exquisite 
paintings  were  rescued  from  destruction. 

AittiANssN  (Alsxanoxa),  a  Flem- 
ish artist,  was  bora  at  Antwerp,  about 
the  year  1625.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
good  painter  of  fruit,  flowers,  vases  of 
marble,  and  tbe  ornamental  basso  re- 
fievoe  with  which  they  are  often  deco- 
rated. Some  of  tbe  vases  he  represented 
as  filled  with  flowers,  or  embellished 
with  festoons,  in  an  elegant  taste.  He 
also  painted  fish  admirably,  giving  them 
an  tbe  troth,  freshness,  and  character  of 
nature.  All  bis  objects  are  extremely 
well  coloured,  with  an  agreeable  effect, 
from  the  jodidons  management  of  tbe 
chiaro  oscuro,  and  with  a  remarkable 
transparencr. 

Axi.sT(ETSAT  Van),  a  Dutch  painter 
of  still  life,  was  bora  at  Delft  in  1602. 
He  aoqtured  a  great  reputation  by  bis 
delicate  manner  of  representing  those 
ofcrfects  which  be  chose  for  the  soi]ject8 
of  his  pictures.  He  was  particularly 
exact  m  copying  everrtning  after 
nature,  disposing  with  elegance,  and 
finishing  with  neAtness  and  transparence 
of  colour.     Whether  he  painted  dead 


game,  ftisit,  helmets  with  plumes  of 
reatbers,  or  vases  of  gold  or  silver,  to 
each  he  gave  a  true  and  striking  re- 
semblance of  nature,  and  an  extraor- 
dinanr  lustre  to  the  metallic  substances. 
He  died  in  1658. 

Ablst(  William  Van),  called  inltaly 
Guiieimo,  He  was  the  nephew  and 
disciple  of  Evert  Van  Aelst,  and  was 
born  at  Delft  in  1620 ;  but  he  arrived 
at  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  even  bis  instructor.  His  pendl 
was  so  light,  and  his  touch  so  delicate, 
that  the  olirjects  he  painted  seemed  to  be 
real.  He  followed  his  profession  in 
France  for  four  years,  and  in  Italy 
seven,  receiving  tokens  of  esteem  from 
the  prindpal  noblemen  of  each  country 
where  he  resided.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  Delft,  but  soon  after  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  found  an  encourage- 
ment equal  to  bis  wishes,  his  works 
being  admired  and  bought  at  a  large 
price.  When  be  visited  Florence,  be 
wts  employed  by  the  grand  duke,  who, 
among  other  marks  of  favour,  honoured 
him  with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold. 
He  died  in  1679. 

AsaTs  (Richard),  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Wyck,  in  North  Holland, 
in  1482.  When  a  boy,  be  lost  one  of 
bis  legs,  and  while  suffering  under  the 
efieots  of  amputation,  his  only  amuse- 
ment was  drawing  with  chalk.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  indication  of  genius, 
he  was  i^aced  with  Jan  Moestaert,  an 
artist  of  repute  at  Haerlem,  under  whom 
be  made  a  rapid  progreis.  Among  bis 
first  and  best  performances  were  two 
pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  on 
the  folding  doors  of  an  altar-piece,  in 
the  great  church  at  Haeriem.  Aerts 
died  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Academy,  in  1577. 

AxasTSir  (Pxtxe),  called  by  tbe 
Italians  Pietro  Longo,  from  his  tall- 
ness,  an  historical  painter,  was  bora  in 
1519,  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  father 
was  a  stocldog  weaver.  Peter  became 
a  disciple  of  Alaert  Claessen,  an  es- 
teemed painter  of  portraits ;  but  he  did 
not  remain  long  ^h  him,  for,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  be  received  great  im- 
provement by  studying  and  copying 
several  capital  pictures  in  the  cabinet 
of  Bossu,  in  Hamault.  He  had  always 
a  bold  and  strong  manner,  peculiar  to 
himself,  to  which,  indeed,  he  principally 
owed  his  reputation.     His  first  subjects 
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were  kitchens,  and  culinary  otenBiIs, 
which  he  ezecutexl  with  such  truth  as 
to  deceive  the  eve;  nor  could  his  co- 
louring be  excelled  by  any  master. 
When  the  lowness  of  his  general  sub- 
jects is  considered,  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  able  to  com- 
pose and  colour  historical  pieces,  of  a 
superior  style,  so  excellently  as  he  often 
did.  At  Amsterdam  is  an  altar-piece 
by  him,  representing  the  Death  of  th6 
Virgin,  in  which  appears  good  design, 
and  a  warm  and  true  tone  of  colouring. 
The  draperies  are  so  judiciously  cast  as 
to  discover  the  position  and  turn  of  all 
the  limbs;  nor  does  anything  of  the 
kitchen  painter  show  itself  throughout 
the  whole  composition.  At  Delft  he 
painted  a  Nativity,  and  another  picture 
of  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  which  are 
deemed  excellent  performances;  but' 
his  principal  work  was  an  altar-piece  of 
the  Crucifixion,  at  Alkmaer,  which  the 
rabble  destroyed  in  15(56.  Aersten  was 
skilled  in  perspective  and  architecture: 
he  enriched  his  grounds  with  elegant 
ornaments  and  animals;  his  figures 
were  well  disposed;  the  attitudes  had 
abundance  of  variety,  and  the  draperies 
were  judiciously  chosen  and  properly 
cast.     He  died  in  1566. 

Afssa  (Pistro\  or  Delia  Basili' 
^ata,  ft-om  his  being  a  native  of  the 
province  of  that  name  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  works  are  wholly  on 
religious  subjects,  which  he  painted  in 
a  good  style.  He  lived  in  tne  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

AoAR  (Jacques  d'^,  a  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Pans  in  1640.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet,  whose 
style  he  abandoned.  On  leaving  his 
master,  he  applied  solely  to  portraits, 
and  went  to  Copeuhagen,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  employment  at 
court.  He  next  came  to  England,  in 
his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  painted  his 
own  portrait,  which  is  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence.  This  artist  died  at  Copen- 
liagen  in  1716. 

A<»BLio  (Giubsppb),  an  Italian 
artist,  was  born  aC  ^rento,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Pomeranio..  He  painted 
landscapes  in  a  good  style,  and  was 
much  employed  by  his  brethren  of  the 
historical  department,  to  enrich  the 
back  grounds  of  their  pictures. 

AoRfiSTi  DA  FoALi  (LivioJ),  an  his- 
torical painter,  who  was  a  aisciple  of 


Pierino  del  Vaga,  He  is  commended 
for  the  richness  of  his  invention,  the 
goodness  of  his  colouring,  and  the  cor* 
rectness  of  his  desig^.  Many  of  his 
works,  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  are  in  the 
Vatican,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Gregory  XIII.  There  are  also  at 
Rome  several  altar-pieces  of  his  hand. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1580. 

AoRicoLA  (^Chbistophbb  Ludwio), 
a  German  painter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Ratisbon  in  1667.  He  excelled 
in  portrait  and  landscape,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  prints,  particularly  one 
on  the  subject  of  Diana  and  Actseon. 

AiKif  AN  (William),  a  Scotch  painter 
of  considerable  merit,  was  the  son  of 
William  Aikman,  of  Gaimey,  in  the  shire 
of  Aberdeen,  and  bom  there,  October 
the  24th,  1682.  His  father  intended 
him  for  the  law,  and  gave  him  a  suitable 
education;  but  his  predilection  to  the 
fine  arts  overcame  the  parental  view, 
'and  induced  him  to  study  painting.  He 
was  also  fond  of  poetry,  and,  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  Allan  Ramsay,  and  afte^> 
wards  painted  his  portrait.  He  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  Thomson,  and  was 
in  fact  his  first  patron,  by  introducing 
him  to  Sir  Robert,  Walpole.  Mr.  Aikman 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some 
time  in  England,  went  to  Italy  to  form 
his  taste  on  the  classic  models  of  an- 
tiquity. Previous  to  his  setting  out,  he 
sold  bis  paternal  estate  at  Arbroath,  in 
the  county  of  Forfar,  that  he  might  be 
unembarrassed  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
This  was  in  1707,  and  after  residing  at 
Rome  three  years,  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople; and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
where  the  gentlemen  of  the  English 
factory  wished  him  to  forsake  the  pen- 
cil, and  engage  in  the  Turkey  trade. 
That  overture  he  declined,  and  returned 
to  Rome,  to  complete  his  studies.  In 
1712  he  revisited  Scotland,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  profession, 
though  with  little  success,  as  the  people 
were  either  too  poor  to  encourage  the 
arts,  or  had  but  little  taste  for  pictures. 
At  length  the  sreat  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  equally  admired  the  artist  and 
esteemed  the  man,  prevailed  on  him  to 
remove  with  his  family  to  London. 
Hither  he  came  in  1723,  and  iwder  the 
auspices  of  that  nobleman,  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Kneller,  whose  studies 
and  disposition  were  congenial  with  his 
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own*  The  duke  alto  recommended 
him  to  some  of  the  first  fiuniltes  in  the 
kingdom,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, so  well  known  for  his  taste  in 
architecture.  The  earl  engaged  Mr. 
Aikman  to  paint  a  lai^e  picture  of  the 
royal  fiunUy:  in  the  middle  comparU 
ment  are  all  the  younger  branches  of 
the  illustrious  house,  on  a  very  large 
canras.  and  on  one  hand  is  a  half  length 
of  Queen  Caroline;  but  the  portrait  of 
the  king,  which  was  intended  to  fill  the 
opposite  niche,  was  never  finished, 
owing  to  the  premature  death  of  the 
artist.  This  picture  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonsoire, 
whose  father  married  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  Mr.  Aik- 
man, towards  the  close  of  his  life,  painted 
many  portraits  of  noble  personages; 
partiGolarly  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  some  of  the  relations  and 
friends  of  that  nobleman.  There  are, 
in  Scotland,  portraits  painted  by  him, 
in  the  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  others.  In 
the  gallery  of  Florence  is  a  portrait  of 
Aikman,  j;>ainted  by  himself;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Forbes  of  Edinbuigh,  the  grandson  of 
the  artist.  This  worthy  and  ingenious 
man  died  in  London,  June  7,  1731. 
In  his  style  of  painting,  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  tne  imitation  of  nature 
In  her  pleasing  simplicity;  his  lights  are 
soft,  his  shades  mellow,  and  hb  colour- 
ing mild  and  harmonious.  Hb  touch 
has  neither  the  force  nor  the  harshness 
of  Rubens;  nor  has  he,  like  Reynolds, 
ever  adorned  hb  portraits  with  the  ele- 
gance of  adventitious  ^race.  His  com- 
positions are  distinguished  bpr  a  placid 
tranquillity,  rather  than  a  striking  bril- 
liancy of  effect;  and  hb  portraits  may 
be  more  readily  mbtaken  for  those  of 
Kneiler  than  those  of  any  other  emi- 
nent artist.  Mallet  wrote  hb  Epitaph, 
and  Thomson  hb  Elegy. 

AiBOLA  (Amoblxca  Vbbomic4\  an 
ingenious  lady  of  noble  origin  at  Genoa 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  learned 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
pmnting  m>m  Dominico  Fiasella;  after 
which  she  executed  some  good  pictures 
cm  religious  subjects,!  most  of  tnem  for 
the  churches  and  convents  of  her  native 
dty.  At  the  close  of  life  she  became 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Bartholomew 
della  Olivella,  at  Genoa. 


Akbn  (John  Van),  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Of  his  merits  in 
the  former  character  we  are  not  enabled 
to  judge,  but  his  prints  are  executed 
in  a  masterly  style,  particularly  hb 
landscapes. 

Albano,  or  Albani  (Fbancbsco), 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  March  17,  1578. 
His  father  was  a  silk  merchant,  and 
intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  . 
same  business;  but  Francesco  having  a 
strong  Inclination  to  painting,  when  nb 
parent  died,  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
that  art,  thoufi^h  he  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old.  He  first  studied  in  the 
school  of  Denys  Calvart,  at  the  same 
time  that  Guido  was  a  disciple  of  that 
master.  As  Guido  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  art,  he  in  a  friendly 
manner  assisted  Albano  while  he  was 
learning  to  design.  Calvart,  in  fact, 
drew  only  one  profile  for  hb  younger 
pupil,  but  left  him  entirely  to  the  care 
of  Guido,  under  whom  he  made  a  rapid 
improvement.     The  two  youths  soon 

3uitted  Calvart,  and  became  fellow  stu- 
ents  under  the  Caracci;  but,  after  a  ^ 
little,  their  friendship  for  each  other 
began  to  cool,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  owing  either  to  the  pride  of 
Albano,  who  could  not  endure  the  su- 
periority of  Guido,  or  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  latter,  in  finding  Francesco  make  so 
rapid  a  progress.  That  they  endea^ 
voured  to  eclipse  each  other  is  certiun, 
for  when  Guiao  had  set  up  a  fine  altar- 
piece,  Albano  opposed  to  it  a  picture 
of  his  own  composition;  and  yet,  amidst 
this  rivalshipt  they  continued  to  speak 
of  each  other  with  the  highest  esteem. 
Albano  having  improved  himself  in  the 
school  of  the  Caracci,  went  to  complete 
his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
that  day.  There  he  married,  and  in- 
tended to  settle  for  life;  but  his  wife 
dying  in  childbed,  he  returned  to  Bo- 
logna, and  again  entered  into  the  state 
df  matrimony.  His  second  wife  was 
well  descended,  and  very  handsome, 
but  had  little  fortune.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Albano  cherished  for  her  the 
fondest  affection,  and  made  her  the 
model  for  his  graces,  nymphs,  and  other 
female  forms,  which  he  took  a  parti- 
cular delight  in  representing.  His  wife 
brot^ht  him  several  boys,  all  so  ex- 
I  tremely  beautiful,  that  the  fond  father. 
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happj  in  his  domestic  eqjoyments,  in- 
troouoed  them  also  into  his  pictures  as 
Cupids;  and  it  was  from  them  that  tlie 
sculptors,  Flamand  and  Algardi,  mo- 
delled some  of  their  cherubic  statues. 
But  though  Albano  had  a  delicate  taste 
for  lovely  and  graceful  objects^  his 
fibres  of  men  were  usually  lean,  and 
without  taaseuline  beauty,  except  in 
some  of  the  heads.  He  understood 
design  well;  his  colouring  is  fresh;  his 
carnations  are  of  a  sanguine  tint;  and 
he  finished  highly,  with  a  great  neat- 
ness of  pencil.  As  for  the  chiaro  os- 
curo,  and  union  of  colours,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  De  Piles,  that  though  he 
did  not  know  them  as  principles  of  the 
tut,  yet,  by  good  sense,  or  perhaps  by 
chance,  he  was  sometimes  directed  to 
the  use  of  them.  For  the  most  part  he 
painted  in  a  small  size,  choosing  his 
subjects  from  poetic  or  fabulous  his- 
tory, in  which  he  excelled;  though  it 
is  objected  to  him  that  he  was  apt  to 
preserre  too  great  a  similitude  in  his 
figures,  and  in  the  contour  of  his  heads, 
which,  however,  was  owing  to  his  al- 
^  ways  adopting  the  same  models*  This, 
however,  has  given  a  characteristic  fea^ 
ture  to  his  pictures,  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  known,  by  the  family  like- 
ness, '*  Albano  did  not,"  says  Malvana, 
**  feign  Cupid  heavy  and  sleeping,  as 
Guide  did,  out  represented  him  majes- 
ticallv  seated  on  a  throne;  now  direct- 
ing the  sportive  exercises  of  the  little 
Loves  shootinig  at  a  heart  fixed  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree;  now  prodding  over 
their  spiightlv  dances,  round  the  marble 
monument  of  Flora,  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  blooming  flowers;  and  now 
surveying  the  conquests,  of  the  little 
winged  bovs  over  tne  rural  Fauns  and 
Satyrs.  If  he  represented  a  dead 
Adonis,  he  always  introduced  a  band  of 
Cupids,  some  of  whom,  viewing  the 
wound,  drew  back  in  tho  utmost  hor- 
ror; while  others,  exasperated,  broke 
to  pieces  their  bows  and  arrows,  as 
being  no  longer  of  any  use  to  them; 
since  Adonis  was  no  more;  and  others 
again  appeared  running  behind  the  wild 
boar,  and  brandishing  their  darts  with 
an  air  of  vengeance.  **  Albano,*'  con- 
tinues the  same  author,  **  was  of  a 
cheerful  temper  and  disposition;  his 
paintings  breathe  nothing  but  content 
and  joy.  Happy  in  a  force  of  mind 
that  overcame  every  uneasiness,  his 


poetical  pencil  carried  him  through  the 
most  agreeable  gardens  to  Paphos  and 
Cythersea;  which  delightful  scenes  con«* 
ducted  him  over  the  lofty  Parnassus  to 
the  delicious  abodes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses."  Our  ingenious  countryman. 
Sir  Robert  Strange,  g^ves  a  more  sober 
character  of  this  artist.  **  The  pictures 
of  Albano,"  says  he,  **  are  exceiedingly 
agreeable.  His  subjects  are  in  genmd 
of  the  poetical  kind.  We  may  be  al- 
most sure  of  finding  in  any  picture  of 
this  master,  beautifm  figures  of  women 
and  children,  who  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  nourished  by  the  Graces.  This 
artist,  bred  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci, 
could  not  fail  being  an  agreeable  painter; 
and  if  he  was  not  always  successful  in 
expressing  the  stronger  passions  of  the 
soul,  he  knew  how  to  touch  and  flatter 
the  senses,  by  offering  to  bis  spectators 
the  most  pleasing  and  delightful  images; 
where  reigns,  with  decency,  an  agree- 
able, and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, even  a  voluptuous  pleasure. 
What  contributes  to  render  his  works 
inestimable  b  a  pencil,  whose  fr^hness 
of  colour  and  delicacy  of  tru^i  are  ad- 
mirable; but  he  may  be  reprehended 
with  overfinishing  manv  of  his  pictures." 
Sir  Robert  enmved  three  of  Albano*s 
pieces,  vis.  the  Three  Marys  at  the 
oepulchre;  a  Holy  Family,  with  Angela; 
and  another  Holy  Family.  The  style 
of  his  landscapesis  very  agreeable,  de- 
signed in  a  gOKxi  taste,  and  well  adapted 
to  his  subjects;  and  for  manv  of  his 
scenes,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  his  trees, 
he  was  indebted  to  nature,  after  wluch 
he  always  studied.  Yet  all  his  pictures 
have  not  the  same  force  of  colour,  some 
being  much  weaker  than  others,  though 
pleasing  and  delicate.  One  of  his  most 
capital  performances  is  a  picture  of  the 
Four  Elements,  formerly  in  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  removed 
from  thence  to  Paris.  The  design  is 
excellent,  the  draperies  elegant,  the 
colouring  lovely,  and  the  whole  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  the  utmost 
spirit  and  correctness.  The  compo- 
sition, perhaps,  is  a  litUe  too  dissipated, 
but  that  is  a  circumstance  frequently 
observed  in  the  works  of  this  artist. 
At  Buighley  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Marauis  of  Exeter,  are  some  fine  ta- 
pestnes  from  his  designs.  Albano  died 
October  4, 1660. 
Albano  (Giovanni  Battibta),  the 
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brotlier  and  disciple  of  FnmceMo,  do- 
Toted  himself  diieflj  to  landscape, 
whicb  he  designed  in  an  exquisite  taste, 
touching  the  trees  with  spirit,  and  giving 
them  a  great  sweetness  of  colour.  His 
general  style,  both  in  manner  and  co- 
kraring,  resembled  that  of  his  master. 
He  died  in  1668. 

Ai.BBai€i  (Eneico),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Vilminore,  near 
Bergamo,  in  1714.  He  studied  under 
Cairo  of  Brescia;  and  afterwards  be- 
came eminent  for  his  religious  pieces. 
He  died  in  1775. 

Albseslu  (Giacomo),  a  natite  of 
Venice,  and  tbe  scholar  of  the  younger 
Palma.  He  painted  hfetorical  subjects 
with  great  credit,  and  many  of  his 
works  are  in  the  churches  and  other 
pobiic  buildings  at  Venice.  He  died 
about  the  year  1650. 

Albbbti  (Cbbbubimo),  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Boigo  San 
Sepolcro  in  1552.  He  studied  the  art 
of  design  under  his  father,  Michael, 
who  was  a  painter  of  history;  and  by 
his  instructions  Chembino  became  dis- 
tinguished at  Rome  by  the  works  in 
fresco  and  oil  which  he  executed  for 
the  churches  there.  But  though  his 
merits  as  a  painter  were  considerable, 
he  became  principally  known  by  his 
engravings,  whicn  are  numerous  and 
valuable.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1615. 

Albbbti  (Giovanni),  the  In'other  of 
Chembino,  was  bom  in  1556.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  instraction  from  his 
fisther,  Michael  Alberti,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  geo- 
metry, and  applied  diligently  to  the 
imitation  of  the  works  of  Buonarroti, 
and  other  great  masters.  He  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  perspective 
and  landscapes,  being  assisted  in  the 
figures  by  his  brother.  Giovanni  ar- 
rivM  at  g^reat  eminence  in  that  branch 
of  the  art  which  he  adopted,  and  gave 
a  demonstrative  proof  of  his  abilities  in 
one  of  the  papal  palaces,  where  he 
painted  a  design  in  that  style,  which 
procured  him  much  applause.  He  died 
u  1601.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St  Luke,  at  Rome. 

Albebti  (Ddbantb),  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  1536. 
He  resided  most  of  bis  life  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  in  painting 
pictures  for  the  churches,  both  m  fresco 
and  oiL    He  died  there  in  1618,  and 


his  funeral  was  solemnized  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  talents.  His  son,  Pietro 
Francesco,  bom  in  1584,  was  also  a 
good  artist,  both  as  a  painter  and  en- 
graver. He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects. 

Albbbtinblli  (Mabiotto),  an  his- 
torical painter  of  Florence,  where  he 
was  bora  in  1475,  and  died  in  1520.~ 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Bartolomeo  de 
Santo  Marco,  and  obtained  a  deservedlv 
great  reputation  by  his  works,  whicn 
were  numerous,  but  almost  wholly  on 
sacred  subjects,  as  he  was  constantly 
employed  in  painting  for  the  churches 
ana  convents  at  Rome,  Florence,  and 
other  cities. 

Albbbtus  (H.  C),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  who  was  bom  in  Saxony. 
There  b  extant  a  fine  portrait  of  John 
Seckendorff,  rector  and  professor  of 
divinity  at  Zwickaw,  from  a  painting 
by  Albertus  himself.  He  died  about 
the  year  1680. 

Albini  (  Albssandbo),  a  Bolognese, 
who  studied  under  the  Caracci,  to  whose 
school  he  did  great  credit,  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  designs.  Many  of  the 
churches  of  Bologoa  contain  nis  pro- 
ductions.    He  died  about  16)0. 

Albobesi  (Giacomo),  another  artist 
of  Bologna,  where  he  was  born  in  1632. 
He  studied  the  principles  of  his  art 
under  Agostino  Meteili:  but  after  ap- 
plying to  historical  subjects,  he  changed 
Lis  style,  and  took  to  the  representation 
of  architectural  pieces  and  landscapes. 
He  wocked  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  but 
principally  in  the  latter.  He  died  in 
1677. 

ALOBOBABr  (Albebt  or  Hbnbt),  a 
celebrated  punter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  in  1502,  at  Zoust,  in  Westphalia. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  Albert  burer, 
to  whose  style  in  both  arts  he  con- 
stantly adhered  through  life;  but  his 
bodies  are  more  muscular  than  those  of 
his  master.  Aldegraef  at  first  applied 
to  painting,  and  many  of  his  works  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Germany.  De  Piles  men- 
tions a  Nativity  by  his  hand,  which, 
according  to  him,  U  worthy  the  admi- 
ration of  the  curious.  After  following 
painting  some  time,  he  quitted  it  for 
engraving,  in  which  he  attained  an 
eminent  rank  among  those  whom  the 
French  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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the  little  masterB,  Aldegraef  died  in 
1562. 

Aldrovandiki  (Tommaso),  a  Bo- 
lognese  aitbt,  was  born  in  1653,  and 
died  in  1736.  He  studied  under  his 
uncle,  who  was  an  architect,  but  a  man 
well  skilled  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  painting.  Tommaso  excelled  in 
representing  architectural  subjects,  and 
landscape  scenery  enriched  with  build- 
ings; but  the  figures  were  inserted  by 
Franceschini  and  Cignai.  H is  principal 
performance  is  in  the  g^and  council 
chamber  at  Genoa. 

ALBrouNDBR(JoHN).  This  English 
artist  practised  portraiture  some  years 
in  Bow-street,  Uovent-garden;  but  af- 
terwards went  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  died  about  the  year  1 790. 

Albn,  or  OoLBN  (John  Van),  a 
painter  of  Amsterdam,  was  born  there 
in  1651.  He  had  no  ready  talent  for 
invention;  but  possessed  an  uncommon 
power  of  the  pencil,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  imitation.  In  the  touch, 
and  peculiar  tints  of  colour,  he  could 
mimic  the  work  of  any  master  and  any 
strle;  but  obserring  that  the  pictures 
of  Melchior  Hondekoeter  were  in  the 
highest  request,  he  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  imitate  and  copy  his  works. 
This  he  performed  to  sucn  a  degree  of 
exactness,  that  the  most  sagacious  con- 
noisseurs have  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  a  piece  painted  by 
Van  Alen  was  not  a  genuine  production 
of  Hondekoeter.  oy  this  practice  he 
gained  money  and  reputation;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  so  many  pictures, 
bearing  the  name  of  Hondekoeter,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  different  collections 
and  sales,  though  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  anything 
more  than  imitations  by  this  artist,  or 
perhaps  by  some  other  of  inferior  skill. 
Van  Alen  died  in  1698. 

Albni  (Tomvaso),  a  nattye  of  Cre- 
mona, was  bom  in  1500.  He  studied 
under  Galeazzo  Campi,  whose  manner 
he  followed  so  closely,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  the  pictures  of  the 
one  from  the  other.  They  both  painted 
historical  subjects  in  fresco.  He  died 
about  1560. 

Albsio  (Mattbo  Pkrsz  db  Albsio), 
a  natiye  of  Rome,  who  yisited  Spain  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  His  great  work 
in  that  country  was  a  magnificent  fresco 
of  St  Christopher,  in  the  Cathedral  of 


Seyille.  '*  It  is  snflicient  for  me  to 
obserye,**  says  Cumberland,  in  his  An- 
ecdotes of  Painters,  *'  that  Alesto,  after 
residing  some  time  in  Spain,  where  he 
was  held  in  universal  estimation,  de- 
parted for  Italy,  declaring  that  a 
conntf^  possessing  so  great  a  master 
as  Lun  de  Vargas,  could  neither  be 
benefited  by  his  talents,  nor  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  So  high,  indeed* 
wa^  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Vargas, 
that  one  day,  while  contemplating  a 
picture  of  Adam  and  Eye  by  that  artist, 
ne  observed  upon  the  masterly  fore- 
shortening of  some  of  the  parts — *  That 
single  limb,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
leg  of  Adam,  '  is  of  more  worth  than 
my  whole  St.  Christopher.'"  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1600. 

Albx andbe  (  William^  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Maidstone  in  1768.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  London 
to  study  the  arts,  and  with  such  success, 
that  in  1792  he  was  pitched  upon  to  go 
as  draughtsman  witn  Lord  Macartney 
to  China.  Many  of  his  drawings,  iUus- 
trative  of  the  scenery  and  customs  of 
that  country,  were  made  use  of  for  Sir 
George  Staunton*^  Narrative  of  the 
Embassy;  and  Mr.  Alexander  also  pal>> 
lished  a  splendid  work,  entitled.  The 
Costume  of  China.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great 
Marlow,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
drawing  in  that  seminary,  but  resigned 
the  place  on  being  chosen,  not  long 
after,  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  antiques 
in  the  British  Museum.  Here  he  made 
numerous  drawings  of  the  marbles  and 
terra-eottas  for  the  work  published  by 
Mr.  Taylor  Combe,  in  three  quarto 
volumes.     Mr.  Alexander  died  in  1816. 

Alfani  (Obazio),  an  Italian  painter, 
who  was  bom  at  Perugia,  about  1530. 
He  studied  under  Peragino,  and  per^ 
fected  himself  by  a  diligent  attentton 
to  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  whose  style 
he  imitated  so  very  closely,  that  some 
of  his  pictures  may  easily  be  mbtaken 
for  the  productions  of  that  sublime  ge- 
nius,    lie  died  about  the  year  1583. 

Alparo  t  Gamon  (Don  Juan  di), 
a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at  Cordova 
in  1640.  His  first  master  was  Castillo; 
on  leaving  whom,  he  studied  under 
Velasquez,  to  whose  style  he  adhered, 
but  in  his  portraits  he  pa>tly  adopted 
the  manner  of  Vandyck.  Two  or  his 
finest  pieces  are  a  picture  of  the  Na- 
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tinty,  uid  another  of  the  Guardian 
Angel.  The  penonal  histoTj  of  Alfiffo 
ii  tfa|:ical.  lie  attached  himself  to  the 
Adraiial  of  Castile,  and  lived  in  his 
&miljr  on  terns  of  friendship  till  the 
time  of  that  grandee's  exile,  which 
eTont  so  affected  the  artist,  that  he  left 
Madrid*  and  retired  to  his  native  city 
in  1678.  Here  he  lived  in  obsenrity; 
and  when  an  edict  was  published,  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  paintings,  Alfaro,  out 
of  indignation,  laid  aside  the  pencil. 
Under  Uiis  denial  he  suffered  great  dis- 
tress, when  information  reach^  him,  in 
1680,  that  his  patron  was  released. 
Overjoyed  at  the  news,  he  hastened  to 
Madrid,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
the  house  of  the  admiral,  but  being  re- 
fused admission,  he  retired,  and  in  a  few 
days  died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  the  age 
of  forty.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  elegant  artists  that 
Spain  ever  produced;  and  a  man  de- 
scribed io  have  been  of  refined  man- 
ners, and,  as  it  well  appears,  of  a  most 
tender  and  susceptible  spirit. 

ALOAaoTTi  (raANCKsco),  an  inge- 
nious Italian  nobleman,  was  bom  at 
Venice,  December  12,1712.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  died 
when  this  son  was  very  young;  but  the 
care  of  him  devolved  on  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who  dischsTged  his  trust  with 
great  care.  Francis  received  a  liberal 
education  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  in 
which  last  city  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  to  whose  Memoirs  he 
contributed  several  papers.  In  1783, 
he  published  his  "  Newtonianism  for 
the  Ladies."  Algarotti  also  studied 
the  fine  arts,  and  produced  viany  excel- 
lent specimens  of  punting  and  engrav- 
ing, particularly  a  set  of  heacU  in 
gron]>es,  after  the  antique  model.  He 
nkewise  travelled  over  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  a  painter  and  draughtsman; 
and  what  he  has  published  on  these 
arts  discovers  exquisite  taste.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  he  invited  Algarotti  to  Ber- 
lin, and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Count.  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  also 
gave  him  several  marks  of  royal  favour, 
together  with  the  title  of  Privy  Coun- 
sellor of  War.  The  climate  of  Ger- 
many having  injured  his  health,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  died  at  Pisa,  March 
3,  1764.  Among  his  works,  which 
amount  to  seventeen  octavo  volumes, 
are  several  elegant  pieces  on  the  fine 


arts.  His  *'  Essays  on  Painting,  and 
the  Opera,"  have  been  translated  into 
English. 

ALiBsaTi  (Giovanni  CAaLo),  was 
bom  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1680. 
He  painted  several  capital  pieces  in 
fresco,  particularly-  two  on  the  history 
of  St.  Augustine,  m  a  church  dedicated 
to  that  saint  at  Asti.  These  pictures 
are  full  of  figures,  finely  executed,  and 
with  a  remarkable  force  of  expression 
in  the  heads.     This  artist  died  m  1740. 

AuBaANoi  (GiaoLAMo),  a  nadve  of 
Messini,  in  Sicily,  bom  in  1470.  His 
first  master  was  Bellini,  and  his  second 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  style  he 
imitated  very  closely.  His  works, 
though  numerous,  are  confined  mostly 
to  the  churches  and  convents  of  Mes- 
sina. One  of  the  most  attractive  is  a 
picture  of  the  Purification.  This  artist 
died  in  1524. 

Aliense,  see  Vasselacchi. 

Alix  (Jean),  a  French  artist,  who 
was  the  disciple  of  Philip  de  Cham- 
pagne. He  is  little  known  as  a  painter, 
but  some  of  his  etchings  are  admired. 

Allan  (Davio),  a  painter  of  history 
and  domestic  subjects,  was  born  at  Alloa, 
in  Stirlingshire,  February  1 8, 1 744,  where 
his  father  held  the  situation  of  shor»- 
master.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
hb  art  in  the  academy  founded  at  Glas- 
gow, by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis, 
the  printers.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Italy,  and,  in  1773,  gained  the  prize 
medal  given  by  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  for  the  best  specimen  of  historical 
composition.  After  his  return,  in  1 777, 
he  resided  some  time  in  London;  but 
about  the  year  1 780,  he  went  to  Edin- 
buj^gh,  and  was  appointed  director  and 
master  of  the  academy  established  in 
that  metropolis  by  the  trustees  for  the 
manufactures  and  improvements,  with 
a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arts  and  of  desis^n  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Allan  was  much  admired 
for  his  talent  in  composition,  the  truth 
with  which  he  delineated  nature,  and 
the  characteristic  humour  that  distin- 
guished his  paintings  and  etchings. 
There  are  several  engravings  from  his 
pictures;  one,  the  Origin  of  Painting; 
and  four  in  aquatinta,  by  Paul  Sandby, 
from  drawings  made  by  Allan,  when  at 
Rome,  representing  the  sports  during 
the  Carnival.  Several  of  the  6gures 
introduced  are  real  portraits.  Mr. 
Allan  died  August  6,  1796;  and  is  now 
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best  known  by  Ms  Ulostrations  to  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  and  by  the  commen- 
dations of  Durns. 

ALLBOR4IN  (£tibknb).  Thts  Fronch 
painter  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1655.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  and  pupil,  Gabriel 
Allegrain.  The  father  died  in  1736, 
and  the  son  in  1748. 

Alleoei,  see  Cobregio. 

Allbgbini  (Faamcesco),  called  like- 
wise Da  Gubbto,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  1567,  and  died  in  1663.  He 
studied  under  Arpino,  and  painted  his- 
torical subjects,  as  well  in  oil  as  in 
fresco.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome, 
where  he  brought  up  numerous  scholars, 
besides  his  two  sons,  Flaminio  and 
Angelo,  who  were  good  artists  in  the 
same  line  with  their  mther.  Neither  of 
these  must  be  confounded  with  FrcaV' 
cesco  AUeffrini,  a  designer  and  en- 
graver of  Florence,  who  died  about  the 
year  1775. 

Alloisi  (Baldassarb),  of  Bologna, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Galanino, 
was  bom  in  1578.  He  studied  under 
the  Caracci,  whose  style  he  retuned  in 
all  his  compositions.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  of  a  retired 
disposition,  which  made  him  avoid  con- 
versation, tofollow  the  study  of  his  art. 
By  this  conduct  he  ronderca  himself  so 
necessitous  as  to  be  compelled  to  paint 
portrsdts  for  a  subsistence.  In  this 
line,  however,  his  success  was  astonbh- 
ing,  and  he  grew  into  the  highest  es- 
teem, not  only  for  the  resemblance 
visible  at  the  first  sight,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  his  oolourinff,  but  also  for  a 
new  and  unusual  bolcuiess  of  manner, 
by  which  his  figures  appeared  almost 
to  breathe.  Hence  he  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  Italians 
have  ranked  him  with  Vandyck.  He 
died  in  1638. 

Alloei  (Albssandro),  called  Bron- 
zino,  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1535.  Having 
the  misfortune  when  five  years  old  to 
lose  his  fiither,  he  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle,  Agnolo  Bron- 
zino,  a  celebrated  artist,  who  treated 
him  as  a  child  of  his  own,  whence  Ales- 
sandro  obtained  the  name  of  his  patron, 
by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  Italy. 
He  was  very  studious,  and  applied  him- 
self diligently,  not  only  to  the  imitation 
of  his  master  but  to  the  different  works 
of  other  painters,   who  were  in  the 


greatest  reputation.  His  first  work 
was  a  Crucifixion,  intended  for  an  altar- 
piece,  in  which  he  introduced  numeroua 
figures,  well  grouped  and  disposed, 
beautifblly  coloured,  and  with  good  ex- 
pression. Being,  however,  solicited  hy 
the  nobility  to  paint  their  portraits,  he 
received  such  well  deserved  applause 
for  his  performances,  as  induced  him  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  that  branch 
of  the  profession.  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti  was  the  master  whose  works 
he  studied  with  the  greatest  attentioa 
and  pleasure;  and  he  designed  a  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  after  the  manner 
of  that  great  genius,  which  is  still  pre* 
served  at  Rome.     He  died  in  1607. 

Allori  (  Cristoforo),  called  Bron- 
zino,  the  son  and  disciple  of  the  pre- 
ceding artist,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1577.  He  for  some  time  followed  the 
manner  of  his  father,  but  afterwards  by 
studying  design  from  the  works  of  Santi 
di  Titi,  and  colouring  firom  the  tints  of 
Cigoli,  he  formed  an  original  style  of 
his  own.  He  executed  several  large 
altar-pieces;  ^et  he  had  a  particular 
felicity  in  pamting  small  pictures,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number  of  minute 
figures,  so  correct  in  the  drawing,  so 
relieved  in  the  colouring,  and  touched 
with  so  much  delicacy,  that  it  seemed 
surprising  how  the  eye  or  the  hand 
could  design  and  perform  them.  He 
likewise  painted  portraits  as  large  as 
life,  which  were  much  valued,  not  only 
for  the  happiness  of  the  expression,  but 
for  the  propriety  of  the  attitudes.  He 
died  in  1621. 

Almelovebn  (Jan),  a  Dutch  artist* 
was  bom  j^bout  the  year  1614.  He 
painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  but  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  engravii^  which 
he  executed  from  his  own  pictures. 

Altdorfbr(  Albrbcht),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bora  at  Altdorf,  in  Bava- 
ria, in  1 488.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
under  Albert  Darer,  to  whom,  however, 
he  was  much  inferior  in  merit,  though 
perhaps  his  equal  in  industry.  He  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  prints,  en- 
graved both  in  wood  and  metal,  though 
some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  town-hall 
of  Ratisbon,  of  which  city  he  became 
a  senator.  As  an  engraver,  he  ranks 
among  those  called  the  little  masters. 
He  died  in  1558. 

ALUNNo(NicoLo),an  Italian  artist, was 
bora  at  Foligno  about  1450:  he  painted 
in  distemper;  and  in  the  chiircn  of  St. 
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Nkiiolftt,  at  his  ntitive  place,  ib  an 
akar-piece  of  bis  performanoe,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  Viigin  and  Child, 
with  attendants,  and  another  of  the 
Fieta,  on  which  Vasari  has  bestowed 
high  praise.     Alunno  died  about  1510. 

Amaltxo  (Pomponio),  a  native  of 
St.  Vito,  in  the  Friuli.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Pordenone,  to  whom  he  was 
related.  He  painted  several  pictures 
on  snl)jects  of  Roman  history,  and  others 
of  religions  characters  for  churches  and 
coDventa.  He  died  in  1576,  aged 
seventy-two.  His  brother,  Geronimo 
Amaiteo,  was  also  a  good  painter  of 
history. 

Amato  (Giovanni  Antonio^,  or,  as 
he  is  technically  called,  //  Veccnio,  was 
bom  at  Naples  about  1475.  He  studied 
under  Silvester  Bruno,  but  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  the  works  of  Peru- 
gino,  whose  style  he  adopted.  His 
pictures  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Dominico  Maggiore.  He  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Francesco 
Amato,  a  painter  and  engraver  of  later 
date.  His  etchings  are  fine,  but  of  his 
pictures  no  particulars  are  recorded. 

AMBBaoBB  (GHaiSTOFHsa),  a  Ger- 
man painter,  was  born  at  Nuremberg 
about  1485,  where  the  most  capital  of 
his  paintings  are  preserved,  and  neld  in 
hign  esteem.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Hans  Holbein,  and  his  works  are  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  those  of  his  master. 
His  invention  was  fertile,  his  desis^ 
good,  and  his  colouring  very  much  like 
that  of  Holbein,  whom  he  also  resem- 
bled in  taste  and  gracefulness.  He 
gaiiied  great  reputation  by  a  composi- 
tion of  the  History  of  Joseph,  in  twelve 
mctures;  and  also  bv  his  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  who  accounted  it 
equal  to  any  of  those  painted  by  Titian. 
As  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  the  em- 
peror paid  the  artist  three  times  as  much 
as  be  expected,  and  honoured  him  with 
a  chain  and  medal  of  gold.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  royal  gallery 
at  Munich.  He  also  engraved  in  wood, 
from  designs  of  bis  own  composition. 
Ambeiger  died  in  1550. 

AicaBooi  (DoMBMico),  a  Bolognese 
painter,  who  was  also  named  AfentcAtno 
del  Brudo^  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  instructed  by  Fran- 
cesco Brizio.  He  punted  in  fresco  and 
oii,  and  executed  many  church^^ieces, 


particularly  a  picture  of  the  Guardian 
Angel,  and  another  of  St  Francis  of 
Padua;  he  likewise  produced  some  fine 
landscapes  and  architectural  views,  with 
a  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive. Ambrojgi  published  some  engrav- 
ings in  wood  nom  his  own  designs.  He 
died  about  the  year  1660. 

Amico  (Be&nabdino),  an  Italian 
artist,  was  a  native  of  Gallipoli,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  entered  into 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  became 

Erior  of  a  convent  at  Jerusalem,  where 
e  made  drawings  of  the  holy  city  and 
its  environs.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
published  a  splendid  folio,  entitled, 
"  Trattato  delle  piante  h  imagini  de' 
sacri  edifizi  di  Terra  Santa,"  Rome, 
1620,  folio.  The  plates  were  engraved 
from  Aroico's  designs,  and  under  his 
inspection,  bv  Callot.  The  work  is  un- 
common and  valuable. 

Amiconi  TJacopo,  or  Giacomo),  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1675.  After  paint- 
ing some  landscapes  in  his  native  city, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  next  to  Munich, 
where  he  resided  some  years.  In  1729 
he  came  to  England,  and  obtained  con- 
siderable employment  among  the  people 
of  fashion,  so  that  his  works  are  to  be 
found  in  several  bouses  of  the  nobility. 
At  first  he  painted  staircases,  but  after- 
wards portraits  with  more  success.  One 
author  gives  him  the  praise  of  liveliness 
of  imagination,  readiness  of  invention, 
and  freedom  of  hand;  but  Lord  Orford 
characterizes  his  manner  as  nerveless, 
and  void  of  life.  **  His  women,"  says 
the  noble  connoisseur, "  are  mere  chalk, 
and  his  figures  are  so  entirely  without 
expression,  that  his  historical  composi- 
tions seem  to  represent  a  set  of  actora 
in  a  tragedy,  ranged  in  attitudes  against 
the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.**  In  1 736 
he  went  to  Paris  with  Farinelli,  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  that 
he  followed  him  to  Spain,  where  he  be- 
came punter  to  the  king.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1758,  leaving  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  painted  in  crayons. 

Amiconi,  or  Amigoni  (Ottavio). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1605, 
and  died  in  1661.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Antonio  Gandini,  and  in  several 
parts  of  Italy  he  was  much  admired  for 
some  noble  compositions  which  he  ex- 
ecuted in  fiasco.  His  expression,  as 
well  as  his  taste  in  design,  was  elegant; 
most  of  his  pieces  being  performed  with 
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a  free,  firm,  and  masterly  touch,  and 
with  figures  as  large  as  life.  In  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Brescia  is 
a  fine  work  executed  by  him  and  Ber- 
nardino Gandini,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  history  of  St«  Alberto. 

Amidano  (Fouvofno\  a  native  of 
Parma,  who  is  supposea  to  have  had 
Parmegiano  for  his  master.  He  painted 
historioiL]  subjects  in  a  fine  style,  and 
the  heads  of  his  figures  exhibit  gran- 
deur and  taste.  He  flourished  about 
the  year  1600. 

Amman  (Justus),  a-Swiss  artist  of 
versatile  talent,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in 
1539,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1591. 
He  executed  a  vast  number  of  designs 
on  various  subjects,  in  wood  and  cop- 
per; besides  which,  he  painted  with  ad- 
mirable spirit  and  brilliant  transparency 
of  colour  on  glass.  His  drawings, 
whether  washed  or  done  with  a  pen, 
^have  much  of  the  Italian  manner. 

AMoaosi  (Antonio),  an  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  near  Ascoli,  about 
the  year  1685.  He  practised  his  art  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  in  paints 
ing  for  the  churches;  but  his  genius 
lay  in  fancy  and  jp^^tesque  subjects, 
after  the  manner  of  Bamboccio.  He 
died  about  1740. 

Ancona  (Andria  Lilio  d',  hell  a 
Marca),  a  Roman  painter,  who  was 
patronized  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Vatican,  and  the  palace 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  painted  some 
gpreat  designs  in  fresco,  fi'om  subjects  of 
sacred  history,  particularly  one  of  our 
Saviour  washing  the  Disciples'  Feet, 
which  picture  is  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Anderton  (Henry),  an  English 
punter  of  hbtory  and  portrait.  He 
studied  under  Streater,  and  improved 
himself  by  a  residence  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Charles  II.,  but  died  young,  about  the 
year  1665. 

Andre  (Jean).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1662.  He  took  the 
habit  of  a  Dominican,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  lessons  from 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  studied  also  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle 
with  considerable  success.  He  painted 
portraits,  but  chiefly  historical  subjects, 
very  happily:  his  pencil  was  sweet,  his 
touch  large,  and  his  design  correct. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1 753. 


Andrea  (Maestro).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1480.  After  receiving  some 
instraction  in  his  own  country,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  be  studied  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  to  Salerao 
practised  with  reputation  both  as  a 
painter  and  architect.  He  died  in 
1502. 

Andre ANi  (Andrea),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1540,  and  died  about  1610.  As  a 
painter,  he  is  little  known,  but  bis  prints 
are  numerous  and  valuable. 

Andeiesssns  (Hendrice).  This 
Flemish  painter  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in 
1600,  and  died  in  Zealand  in  1655. 
His  subjects  were  mostly  still  life,  which 
he  painted  with  great  exactness,  and 
his  pictures  are  very  highly  finished. 

Anbsi  (Paulo),  a  native  of  Florence, 
who  was  dbtinguished  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  lancbcapes,  which,  however, 
are  seldom  found  out  of  Italy.  The 
best  of  his  pictures  are  at  Rome  and 
Florence,  where  he  had  several  disci- 
ples.    He  died  about  1750. 

Angarano  (Ottavio^,  a  noble  artist 
of  Venice,  who.  paintea  history  with 
deserved  reputation,  in  his  native  city, 
about  the  year  1650.  In  one  of  the 
churches  at  Venice,  there  is  a  fine  pi<s> 
lure  by  him  of  the  Nativity,  of  which 
he  also  executed  an  etching. 

Anoeli  (Filippo  d'),  called  NapoU' 
tano.  This  artist  was  bora  at  Rome 
in  1600,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Na- 
poletano,  by  being  carried  to  Naples 
when  he  was  very  young.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  ne  stiraied  diligently 
after  the  antiques,  but  forsook  that 
school  of  instraction,  to  adopt  the 
manner  of  a  Flemish  painter,  called 
Mozzo,  or  Stump,  because,  having  lost 
his  right  hand,  he  used  the  pencil  with 
his  left.  Filippo  was  most  pleased  with 
those  sttlgects  that  admitted  of  a  g^at 
number  of  figures,  which  he  grouped 
with  j  udgment,and  gave  to  each  its  proper 
action.  His  fiivourite  subjects  were  bat- 
tles; but  he  likewise  painted  landscapes 
in  an  agreeable  style,  and  he  also  fre- 
quently drew  views  of  public  buildings, 
the  areas  and  porticoes  before  which  he 
crowded  with  people,  engaged  in  sports 
or  entertainments.  He  died  at  Home 
in  1640. 

Angbuco  da  Fibsolb  (Giovanni), 
an  Italian  painter  of  hirtorical  sulQeclB, 
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born  at  Fiesole  in  1387.  He 
studied  under  Giottino,  but  afterwards 
be  became  a  monk  of  tbe  order  of  Sl 
Dominic,  in  which  character  he  waa  re- 
spected for  his  piety,  as  he  was  ad- 
mired for  bis  painting'.  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  employed  him  in  his  chapel  to  paint 
large  pictures,  and  soon  after  prevailed 
on  him  to  decorate  several  books  with 
designs  in  miniature,  which  he  executed 
neaUy.  Thoueh  his  best  pictures  were 
not  without  faults,  he  possessed  the 
skill  of  instructing  pupils,  of  whom  he 
had  a  considerable  number.  Such  was 
his  humility,  that  he  refused  the  arch- 
buhopric  of  Florence.  He  always 
painted  religious  sutjects,  and  died  in 
1455. 

Amoeus  (Pstbe),  an  eminent  artist, 
was  bom  in  1685,  at  Dunkirk.  He 
painted  landscapes  with  figures,  and 
also  conversation  pieces.  About  1712 
he  came  to  England,  and,  after  residing 
here  several  years,  went  to  Rome, 
where  bis  works  were  eagerly  sought 
for;  3ret,  owing  to  his  modesty,*  he  pro- 
fited little  in  his  fortune  by  the  popu- 
larity he  acquired.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  settled  at  Rennes,  in  France, 
where  he  died  in  1734.  His  style  is 
gfood,  and  his  execution  neat  and  grace- 
ftil,  but  the  colouring  is  feeble. 

Angelo,  see  Buonarroti,  Caeava- 
oio,  and  Campiooguo. 

Amoiolillo,  or  Roccadbeame,  an 
artist  of  Naples,  who  studied  under 
Solario,  called  Lo  Zingaro:  he  painted 
sacred  subjects,  and  in  the  church  of 
Lorenzo  at  Naples  is  a  fine  picture  by 
him  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
attended  by  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi,  and  Sl  Louis.  He 
died  about  the  year  1458. 

Akgosciola  (Sophokisba).  This 
ingenious  lady  was  bom  at  Cremona,  of 
a  noble  family,  in  1533.  Her  first  in- 
structor was  bamardino  Campi,  but  she 
learned  colouring  and  perspective  from 
Bernardo  Gatti,  called  Soiaro.  One  of 
her  first  performances  was  the  portrait 
of  her  father,  placed  between  nis  two 
children,  with  such  strong  characters  of 
Hie  and  nature,  a  pencil  so  ft^e  and 
firm,  and  so  lively  a  tone  of  colour,  as 
commanded  universal  applause.  But 
though  portrait  engrossea  the  greatest 
part  of  her  time,  she  also  <Msigned 
several  historical  subjects,  the  figures  in 
which  were  of  a  small  size,  touched 


with  spirit,  and  with  attitudes  easy, 
natural,  and  graceful.  In  1561,  Sopho- 
nisba,  by  which  name  she  was  always 
called,  went  to  Madrid,  with  her  three 
sisters,  and,  while  there,  she  painted  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Isabella,  which  the 
king  sent  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  This  pic- 
ture was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  his 
holiness  from  Sophonisba,  who  was 
honoured  with  a  gracious  answer  in  the 
pope's  own  hand,  highly  complimentary 
to  her  talents,  and  assuring  her  that  he 
had  placed  her  performance  among  his 
choicest  curiosities.*  Palomino  says 
that  she  died  at  Madrid  in  1575;  but 
this  is  not  true,  for  nhe  returned  to  her 
native  place,  where,  by  continual  appli- 
cation to  her  profession,  she  lost  ner 
sight.  In  this  state  she  was  visited  by 
Vandyck,  who  used  to  say,  that  he  had 
received  from  a  blind  woman  more  prac- 
tical knowledgpe  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  than  by  studying  all  the  works  of 
the  best  masters  in  Italy.  She  died  at 
Cremona  in  1626.  At  Lord  Spencer's, 
at  Wimbledon,  is  a  portrait  of  Sopho- 
nisba playing  on  the  harpsichord, 
painted  by  herself;  an  old  woman  ap- 
pears as  her  attendant,  and  on  the  pic- 
ture is  written  Jussu  PatrU,  Ana  at 
Wilton,  in  the  Pembroke  collection,  is 
the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  painted 
by  Sophonisba.  She  had  three  sisters: 
1st,  Lucia,  who  painted  portraits  with 
a  reputation  not  mferior  to  Sophonisba, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  truth  and  deli- 
cacy of  colouring,  as  in  tbe  justness  of 
the  resemblance.  2d,  Europa  Ang^ 
sciola,  from  her  infancy  manifested  an 
extraordinary  genius  for  the  art,  and 
showed  such  taste  and  elegance  in  her 
manner  of  design  as  procured  her  a  de- 
gree of  applause  almost  equal  to  that 
bestowed  upon  her  sister.  Sd,  Anna 
Maria  Angosciola,  who  had  also  a 
similar  taste,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 
A  portrait  of  one  of  these  sisters,  painted 
on  panel  by  Sophonisba,  was  sold  in 
1801  at  the  sale  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's  pictures;  and  the  late  Mr.  Gough 
had  a  miniature  portrait  of  this  celebra- 
ted lady,  paintea  by  herself,  with  the 
following  inscription:  '*  Sophonisba  An- 
gussola,  virgo,  ipsius  manu  ex  specuio 
depicta,  CremantB/* 

Anraat  (Peter  Van).  The  native 
city  of  this  master  is  not  known,  and 
when  the  merit  of  his  works  is  consi- 
dered, it  is  unaccountable  that  so  little 
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of  his  life  shotald  have  been  recorded. 
Houbraken  mentions  a  capital  picture 
by  him,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Last 
Judgment:  it  contains  a  multitude  of 
figures,  well  designed,  correct  in  the 
outline,  and  pencilled  in  a  bold  and  free 
manner. 

Ansaldo  (Giovanni  Andkba),  a 
native  of  Voltri  near  Genoa,  who  was 
the  pupil  of  Cambiast;  but,  on  studying 
the  works  of  Paul  Veronese,  he  altered 
his  style  in  imitation  of  that  master. 
Hb  principal  performances  are  in  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Genoa. 
Besides  history,  he  painted  architectural 
subjects  and  landscapes.  He  died  in 
1688,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

Ansaloni  (ViNCKNZioy  a  native  of 
Bologna,  who  studied  unaer  Ludovico 
Garacci;  he  painted  sacred  subjects  in  a 
good  style,  but  most  of  his  pictures  are 
confined  to  his  native  city  and  its  vici- 
nity. 

Anbblmi  (Michael  Anoelo^,  was 
bom  at  Siena  in  1491,  and  died  at 
Parma  in  1 554.  His  master  was  Ver- 
celli,  but  he  afterwards  studied  the 
works  of  Gorregio  so  very  closely,  that 
he  caught  no  small  portion  of  that  great 
paintei^s  style.  Several  of  his  pictures 
are  in  the  churches  of  Parma. 

Antiquus  (John),  a  painter  of 
history,  was  bom  at  Groningen  in  1702. 
He  was  at  first  a  painter  on  glass,  which 
occupation  he  followed  till  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  when  he  became  a 
scholar  of  John  Waasenberg,  an  eminent 
artist,  whom  he  left  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  because  his  master  would  scarcely 
permit  him  to  see  how  he  prepared  his 
colours.  Disgusted  with  such  conduct, 
he  went  to  France,  and  after  viewing 
the  best  works  there,  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Lambert,  who  was  a  painter  of  land- 
scape. Having  encountered  many  dif- 
ficulties, John  arrived  at  Florence, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  the  grand  duke,  who 
retained  him  in  his  service  six  years. 
During  his  residence  at  that  court  he 
painted  a  grand  composition  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Giants,  which  showed  in  the  dis- 
position, as  well  as  the  design,  equal 
judgment  and  taste;  the  sketch  of  it  is 
still  in  the  Florentine  Academy.  He 
made  several  journeys  to  Rome,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many 
eminent  artists,  among  whom  was  Soli- 


mene.  After  quitting  Florence,  he 
visited  different  parts  of  Europe,  re- 
ceiving everywhere  marks  of  respect, 
and  leaving  behind  him  proofs  of  his 
genius.  His  manner  of  design  was 
good;  be  painted  with  great  facility; 
his  colouring  is  agreeable,  and  he  ac- 
quired in  the  Roman  school  that  ele- 
gance which  is  observable  in  all  his 
compositions.     He  died  in  1750. 

Antonello,  tee  Messina. 

Antonilbz  (Joseph),  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  ldS6. 
His  master  was  Francisco  Ricci,  under 
whom  he  made  a  great  progress,  par- 
ticularly in  history  and  portrait, 
though  he  also  punted  some  good  land- 
scapes. Two  of  his  best  pictures  are 
representations  of  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, and  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. This  artist  died  at  Madrid  in 
1676. 

Antoniszb  (Coenblius),  a  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  in ,  1500  at  Amster- 
dam, of  which  city  he  executed  a  lai^ 
picture  in  1586.  He  excelled  in  per- 
spective and  architectural  views,  which 
he  also  engraved  on  wood;  but  his 
prints  are  scarce. 

Apollonio'  (Jacopo),  an  Italian 
artist,  was  bora  at  Baasano  in  1564. 
He  studied  under  Jacopo  da  Ponte, 
who  was  his  grandfather,  and  to  whose 
style  he  constantly  adhered,  though  in- 
ferior to  him  in  energy  of  expression  and 
vigour  of  execution.  Some  fine  pio* 
tures  by  him  adora  the  churches  of  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  in  1654. 

Appel  (Jacob),  was  bora  at  Amster- 
dam in  1680,  and  died  there  in  1751. 
His  first  master  was  Timothy  de  Graaf, 
on  leaving  whom  he  placed  himself 
under  Vander  Plaas.  Afterwards  he 
studied  the  works  of  Tempesta;  but  he 
also  copied  nature,  and  spent  near  two 
years  in  sketching  the  scenery  about 
the  Hague.  His  greatest  improvement, 
however,  was  acquired  by  the  obaerva- 
tions  he  mude  on  attending  Meyering, 
and  seeing  him  paint  several  landscapes. 
By  this  means  he  learned  a  better 
manner  of  handling  and  colouring,  and 
particularly  the  art  of  making  the  ob- 
jects recede  to  remote  distances.  He 
also  succeeded  well  in  historical  sub- 
jectB  and  portraits,  both  which  be 
painted  in  a  good  taste.  He  took  a 
pleasure  in  introdocing  statues  resem- 
bling marble  into  his  compositions. 
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Appblman  (Barent),  a  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1640. 
He  proved  very  excellent  in  painting 
landscapes,  his  scenes  being  mostly 
tdEen  m>m  the  views  about  Rome, 
Frescati,  and  other  parts  of  Italy;  but 
the  figures  in  his  pieces  are  indifferent. 
On  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  em- 
loyed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
all  of  whose  palace,  at  Soesdyck,  are 
several  landscapes  by  him,  designed  in 
a  good  taste,  finely  pencilled,  and  well 
coloured.  In  the  same  place  also  are 
some  of  his  portraits,  which  have  been 
much  admired.  Appelman  sometimes 
assbted  John  de  Baan  in  enriching  his 
back  grounds.     He  died  in  1686. 

ApPiANi  (FaANcasco),  a  native  of 
Ancona,  and  the  disciple  of  SimonetU. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  death 
of  St  Dominic,  for  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  who  rewarded  him  liberally.  Most 
of  his  works,  however,  are  at  rerugia, 
where  he  died  in  1792,  aged  ninety. 

Afpiani  (  ANDasA),a  modern  Italian 
painter,  bom  in  the  Upper  Milanese, 
in  1754.  He  studied  firat  under  Ca^ 
valier  Guidei,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  his  art  with  such  ardour  and 
success,  that  he  formed  a  ffraceful  and 
original  style,  almost  rivalling  that  of 
Corregio.  He  excelled  in  fresco,  as 
well  as  in  oil.  Hb  best  productions  of 
thb  species  are  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria,  at  Milan,  the  Busca  palace,  the 
castle  of  Mooza,  and  the  royal  palace 
at  Milan.  Among  his  oil  paintings, 
Rinaldo  in  the  garden  of  Armida, 
Olympus,  and  Venus  and  Love,  are 
dbtingubhed  by  grace,  purity  of  design, 
and  perfect  harmonv.  Napoleon  sat  to 
him,  and  appointed  nim  hb  painter.  He . 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Institute, 
and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
died  in  18ia 

Aquila  (PoMpaio  dbl),  an  historical 
painter,  so  called  fi-om  the  place  of  his 
biith  in  Italy.  He  flourished  about  the 
jrear  1580,  and  painted  sacred  subjects 
in  a  grand  style,  both  in  fresco  and  in 
oil.  One  of  his  best  works  b  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  of  which  there  b  an 
engraving, 

Aaaldi  ^Albxandxr),  a  native  of 
Parma,  ana  the  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Bellini.  He  painted  historical  subjects, 
and  at  Parma  b  a  picture  of  the  An- 
nnndation  by  him,  upon   which  the 
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critics  have  bestowed  great  praise.  He 
died  in  1528. 

AaaASiA  (Gas are),  an  Italian  artbt, 
who  visited  Spain  on  the  invitation  of 
Paulo  de  Cespedes,  canon  of  Cordova, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy 
at  Rome.  He  remained  at  Cordova 
Ion?  enough  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the 
cathedral  in  that  city,  after  which  he 
returned  to  hb  native  country.  He 
imitated  the  stylo  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  painted  chiefly  in  fresco. 
He  died  about  1620. 

Arcimboldi  (Giuseppe),  a  native  of 
Milan,  who  lived  about  the  year  1590. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  for  whom  he  painted 
kitchens,  with  fruit,  game,  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  which  he  represented 
with  a  great  adherence  to  nature. 

Arco  (  Alonzo  del),  a  Spanish  artist, 
was  bOrn  at  Madrid  in  1625.  He  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  notwithstanding  which 
he  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  by 
hb  skill  as  a  painter  of  history  and 
portrait.  In  the  churches  of  Madrid 
are  Bome  fine  pictures  of  his  design  and 
execution.  His  master  was  Antonio 
de'  Pareda.     He  died  in  1700. 

Ardente  ^Albxakdbr),  a  native  of 
Piedmont.  No  particulars  of  his  early 
life  are  recorded,  nor  do  we  know  who 
was  his  instructor.  His  reputation, 
however,  drew  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  painted  a  number  of  pictures  in  a 
noble  style,  and  died  there  in  1595. 
At  Turin,  is  a  capital  painting  of  his, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul. 

Arellano  (Pedro).  Thb  Spanbh 
artist  was  bom  at  Santorcas,  in  1614, 
and  studied  under  Juan  de  Solis ;  but 
making  no  fiffure  in  historical  painting, 
he  changed  nis  style,  and,  after  Mario 
di  Fieri,  represented  flowers  and  fi-uits 
with  considerable  success.  He  died  in 
1689. 

Arbtino,  see  Spinbllo. 

ARBTUsirCssARB),  Ru  Italian  punter, 
was,  accorcling  to  some,  a  native  of 
Bologna,  while  others  make  him  a 
Modenese.  After  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  hb  art,  he  improved  himself 
greatly  by  studyine  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters.  Though  his  inven« 
tion  was  not  fertile,  he  attained 
eminence  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  in 
which  line  he  was  much  employed  by 
the  noblest  personages.     Hb  principal 
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gatron  was  the  Puke  of  Ferrara,  whose 
lYour  he  lost  by  an  act  of  indiscretion. 
That  prince,  conchiding  that  he  had 
secured  the  gratitude  of  the  painter, 
told  him  that  there  Fas  a  lady  whose 
portrait  he  wished  to  possess,  but  that 
it  must  be  obtained  bv  stealth,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  nir  subject  herself, 
or  any  of  the  family.  Aretusi  promised 
diligence  and  fidelity;  and  in  the  first 
respect  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
But  hayinfl^  finished  tne  picture,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  the  performance,  that, 
out  of  vanity,  he  showed  'it  to  some  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  secret  soon 
transpired,  and  the  relations  of  the  lady 
were  much  enraged  ;  nor  was  the  duke 
less  exasperated  at  the  treachery  of  the 
artist,  whom  he  at  first  threatened  with 
death,  but  contented  himself,  when  his 
passion  cooled,  with  banishing  from  his 
dominions.  In  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni deir  Monte,  at  Bologna,  is  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Aretusi,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  female 
figures  embracing  each  other.  In  his 
style  he  so  nearly  resembled  Corregio, 
that  his  pictures  have  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  those  of  that  great  master. 
He  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Abbzzo  (Spimbllo  di).  This  old 
artist  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1852,  and 
died  there  in  1400.  He  painted  in 
fresco  for  the  chivches,  but  most  of  his 
productions  are  obliterated.  There  was 
another  painter  of  this  name,  Lazaro 
Vasari  cTArezzo,  who  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1880,  and  died  in  1452.  He 
excelled  the  preceding  in  the  learning 
of  his  art  as  well  as  in  execution. 

AaLAUo  (Jambs  Anthony),  a  por^ 
trait  painter;  was  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1668.  His  first  practice  was  that  of 
painting  ornaments  in  miniature  for  the 
jeweHers,  after  which  he  applied  to 
portrait,  in  which  he  became  eminent 
On  settling  at  Paris,  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
condescended  to  become  his  pupil,  and 
gave  him  apartments  at  St.  Cloud. 
While  there,  he  copied  a  Leda  from 
the  bass«relief  of  Michael  Angelo,  or, 
as  others  think,  (h>m  the  famous  picture 
of  Corregio.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
Paris  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,  for  which  the  Duke  de  la 
Force  agreed  to  give  12,000  livres ; 
but  happening  to  be  a  loser  in    the 


Mississippi  scheme,  he  returned  it  to  the 
artist,  witn  4000  livres  for  the  use  of  it. 
This  picture  Arlaud  brought  to  London, 
in  1721,  when  he  came  hither  with 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Princess  Palatine  to  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales,  whose  portrait  he  painted. 
During  his  residence  here,  ne  was 
loaded  with  presents,  and  sold  a  copy 
of  his  Leda  for  600/.,  but  refused  to 
part  with  the  original.  In  1786,  the 
painter,  falling  into  a  gloomy  fit  of 
superstition,  resolved  to  destroy  thb 
cnef-itcBUvre  of  his  art;  but  out  of 
tenderness,  be  cut  the  figure  to  pieces 
anatomically.  This  was  done  at  Ge- 
neva, where  the  two  hands  of  Leda  are 
still  preserved  in  the  public  library. 
Chamont,  the  French  resident  there, 
obtained  the  head  and  one  foot,  but  it 
is  unknown  what  became  of  the  rest. 
Arlaud  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1748. 
He  had  a  brother,  Benedict,  a  portrait 
painter,  who  came  to  England,  and 
died  in  London  in  1719. 

AaLAUo  (Bebnard,  or  Bbnjamin). 
He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  but  resided 
at  two  different  periods  in  London, 
where  he  met  with  encouragement  as 
a  painter  of  portraits  in  miniature.  In 
1801  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  suffered  much  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  French.  While  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Abmand  (Jacques  Fban^oisY  He 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1 730,  and  became 
a  reputable  painter  in  history.  He  died 
in  1769.  Ihere  was  another  painter 
of  this  name,  Charles  Armand,  who 
was  a  native  of  Bar-le-duc,  in  Lorraine, 
and  died  there  in  1720.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  good  artist,  both  in  portrait 
and  history. 

Arn Au  (Juan),  a  native  of  Barcelona 
in  Spain,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
Eugenio  Caxos.  He  painted  historical 
subiects,  principally  for  the  churches 
and  monasteries.  He  died  in  1698, 
aged  98. 

Arpino,  see  Cbsari. 

Arredondo  (Isidroe),  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  bora  in  1654.  He  studied 
first  under  Garcia,  and  next  became  a 
upil  of  Ricci.  The  excellence  to  which 
e  attained  in  historical  subjects  recom* 
mended  him  to  King  Charles  11.  who 
appointed  him  his  first  painter,  and  gave 
him  letters  of  nobility.      Palomino,  in 
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eDmnertting  his  works,  speaks  with 
admiration  of  one,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  Incarnation.    He  died  in  1703. 

AaTBVBLi>T  (  Akobew  Van),  a  marine 
painter  of  Antwerp,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  soTenteenth  century.  His  repre- 
sentations of  storms  and  rockv  shores 
are  very  grand.  Yandvck  admired  his 
works,  and  painted  his  portrait,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  esteem  for  the  artist. 

Artois  (Jacques  d'),  an  admired 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  Brusseb 
in  1613.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  instructed  by  Wildens,  bat  pei^ 
fected  himself  bv  a  studious  obserration 
of  nature.  His  landscapes  have  an 
ag^reeable  solemnity,  by  tne  disposition 
of  the  trees,  and  the  touching  of  the 
grounds;  the  distances  are  well  ob- 
served, and  die  away  into  a  bluish  range 
of  remote  hills; '  and  the  figures  are 
judiciously  placed.  The  pencil  of  this 
artist  is  soft,  his  touch  light  and  free, 
paiticolarly  in  the  leafing  of  his  trees, 
and  there  is  generally  a  pleasing 
harmony  in  the  whole.  It  is  said 
that  Teniers  either  punted  or  retouched 
the  figures  in  his  pieces.  He  orna- 
ment^ the  trunks  of  hb  trees  with 
moes,  ivy,  or  other  plants,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  of^en  loosely 
hanging  down.  His  pictures  are  co- 
loured with  a  force  resembling  those  of 
Titian,  only  they  are  sometimes  a  little 
too  dark.     He  died  in  1665. 

Aazxas  (Stefano  dall'),  an  Italian 
punter,  was  bom  at  Padua,  where 
be  practised  his  art  with  great  reputa- 
tion, being  employed  in  painting  altar- 
pieces  for  the  churches  and  convents. 
'  The  period  when  he  lived  is  unknown. 

AsAM  (Cosmo  Daman),  an  historical 
painter,  of  whom  we  know  no  particulars, 
except  that  he  studied  at  Rome,  and 
settled  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  of  which 
city  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native, 
and  where  he  died  in  1739.  He 
engraved  some  prints  from  his  own 
designs. 

AscB  (PBTBa  Van),  a  painter  of 
Delft,  in  Holland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1608.  He  excelled  in  painting  small 
landscapes,  which  are  much  admired. 
It  is  related  of  this  artist,  that,  by 
paying  an  unremitted  attention  to  his 
aged  and  infirm  parents,  who  were  long 
confined  by  sickness,  he  neglected  his 
profession,  which  is  the  reason  why  his 
picttirea  are  scarce.    His  father,  JbAn 


Van  Aack,  was  a  portrait  painter,  and 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

AsHHELD  (Edmund),  an  English 
portrait  painter,  was  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Wright,  wbo  lived  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  if.  Although  Ashfield  was 
capable  of  painting  in  oil,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  crayons;  and  having  discovered 
the  method  of  producing  a  variety  of 
tints  in  that  manner  of  colouring,  which 
answered  every  complexion,  and  gave 
roundness  and  strength  to  his  heads,  his 
works  were  so  rich  and  highly  wrought, 
as  to  fetch  ten  pounds  apiece.  Ashfield 
was  the  instractor  of  Lutterel,  who 
became  superior  to  his  master. 

AsPEE  (John,   or   HanbV  a  Swiss 

fainter,  was  bom  at  Zuricn  in  1499. 
le  painted  portraits  with  so  much  life, 
nature,  and  character,  that  his  works 
were  much  applauded,  and  his  reputa- 
tion  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Hulbein. 
He  also  drew  birds,  fish,  dead  game, 
and  flowers,  with  great  beauty  of  ex* 

Eression,  in  water  colours.  To  record 
is  merit,  a  medal  was  strack,  having 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  a  skull  on  the 
obverse,  with  a  character  of  the  painter 
in  rhyme.    He  died  poor  in  1571. 

AsPERTiNO  (GuiDo),  a  native  of  Bo- 
logna, was  born  about  1460,  and  died 
alKiut  the  year  1500.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Ercole  di  Feirara,  and  became 
an  eminent  painter  in  history.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Bologna  is  a  fine  picture 
by  him  of  the  Crucifixion. 

AsPERTiNo,  (AMico),a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1474.  He  learned  the  art 
of  painting  fiH>m  Francesco  Francia; 
andf  obtained  the  name  of  Amico  da  due 
Penelli,  because  he  used  both  hands 
with  equal  readiness,  laying  on  the  light 
colours  with  the  one,  and  the  dark 
with  the  other.  His  pictures  had  a 
good  eff*ect,  being  painted  with  a  strong 
body  of  colour,  a  free  touch,  and  in  a 
grand  style;  but  this  description  only 
applies  to  some  of  his  performances, 
for  his  imagination  was  at  times  whim- 
sical and  extravagant ;  so  that  whatever 
subjects  he  then  designed  were  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  with  those 
which  he  executed  wnen  his  thoughts 
were  undisturbed.     He  died  in  1 572. 

AssBLTN  (John),  called  Craba^e. 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610;  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Esaias  Vandenvelde, 
under  whom  he  became  an  excellent 
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punter  of  landscape.  HU  companions 
nicknamed  him  Craba^e^from  a  crooked 
turn  in  his  hand  uud  fingers,  which 
caused  him  to  hold  his  pallet  in  an 
awkward  manner.  Notwithstanding 
this,  by  the  lightness,  freedom,  and 
spirit  of  his  touch,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  his  hand  had  the  least  im- 
perfection. He  was  one  of  the  first 
Flemish  artists  who  adopted  the  clear 
and  bright  manner  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. He  studied  after  nature  in  the 
country  about  Rome,  improying  his 
taste  by  the  delightful  situations  of 
towns,  villas,  antiquities,  figures,  and 
animals,  which  he  sketched  upon  paper 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them  m  tiis 
designs.  For  his  style  in  landscape, 
he  chose  to  imitate  Claude  Lorraine, 
but  in  other  parts  he  made  Bamboccio 
his  model.  He  enriched  his  pictures 
with  the  vestiges  of  noble  buildings, 
and  the  views  of  such  seats  as  were 
remarkably  beautiful  in  themselves,  or 
delightfully  situated.  His  colouring  is 
brignt  and  clear;  his  skies  are  warm, 
his  touch  free  and  firm;  his  figures  well 
drawn,  and  judiciously  disposed;  and 
his  pictures  justly  merit  the  approbation 
they  have  always  received.  He  also 
painted  battle-pieces.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1660. 

AssEBETO  (GiovACCHiNo),  an  Italian 
.  artist,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1600.  His 
first  master  was  Lucian  Borzoni,  whom 
he  soon  left,  to  become  the  disciple  of 
Giovanni  Andrea  Ansaldi,  by  whose 
instructions  he  profited  so  well  that,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  painted  a  picture 
of  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  for 
the  monks  of  that  order.  He  after- 
wards painted  several  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  and  convents  at  Genoa, 
where  he  died  in  1649.  He  had  a  son, 
named  Gitueppo  AsseretOt^rho  painted 
historical  subjects  in  the  style  of  his 
father,  but  died  young. 

Assist  (Andrea  Luioi  di),  called 
also  //  Ingegno,  an  Italian  artist,  was 
born  at  Assisi  abont  the  year  1470. 
He  studied  under  Pietro  Perugino, 
whom  he  assisted  in  painting  the  Salla 
del  Cambio,  and  other  works.  Assisi 
improved  upon  the  style  of  Perugino, 
by  introducing  a  softer  tint  in  colourine. 
It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that,  while 
displaying  proofs  of  his  extraordinary 
talent  in  the  frescoes  which  adorned 
the  Basilica  of  Assisi,  he  suddenly  lost 


his  sight,  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  in  1520. 

AsTA  (  Akdrea  dell*),  a  Neapolitan 
painter,  was  bom  in  1683.  He  studied 
under  Francesco  Solimena,  and  on 
leaving  him  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
improved  himself  greatly  by  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  first  masters, 
particularly  Raffaelle.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Naples,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  bis  pictures, 
most  of  which  are  on  religious  sub- 
jects. The  two  best  are  a  Nativity 
and  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in  the 
Church  of  St  Augustine.  He  died  in 
1721. 

AsTLET  (John),  an  English  artist, 
who  was  more  indebted  to  fortune  than 
genius  for  the  distinction  he  obtained, 
was  bom  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  where 
his  father  practised  physic.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 

? laced  as  a  pupil  under  Thomas  Hudson, 
le  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and,  on 
his  retum  home,  resided  some  months 
in  London,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  he  practised  as  a 
portrait  painter  three  years,  and  with 
such  success  as  to  resdize  3000/.  In 
his  way  back  to  London, 'he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acqudnted  with 
the  widow  of  Sir  William  Daniel,  who 
was  the  heiress  of  the  Duckenfield 
estates  in  Cheshire.  This  lady  married 
him,  and  thus  having  entered  into  the 
possession  of  5000/.  a  year,  he  gave  up 
painting,  except  for  amusement.  He 
greatly  improved  Duckenfield  Lodge, 
and  built  some  houses  in  Pall-mall,  by 
which  he  increased  hb  property  con- 
siderably. He  died  November  14th, 
1787,  leaving  one  son. 

Athanasio  (Pedro),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Granada  in  Spain 
m  1638,  and  died  there  in  1688.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Alonzo  Cano,  and 
painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  for 
churches  and  convents,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  at  Seville  and  Madrid. 
Among  his  best  productions  is  a  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Jesuits'  church 
at  Madrid. 

AuBiN  (Gabriel  Jacques  ds  St.),  a 
French  pamter,was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 724, 
and  died  about  1770.  He  excelled  in 
historical  subjects,  some  of  which  he  also 
engraved  in  a  spirited  style.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Augustus  and  Charles  Get' 
main,both  of  them  painters  and  engravers 
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pf  considerable  merit,  particularly  the 
former. 

AuDBBBRT  (John  Baptist), a  French 
artist,  born  at  Rocheforte  in  1759,  first 
|>racti8ed  miniature  painting,  but  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  in  delineat- 
ing subjects  of  natural  history.  He 
alM>  made  great  improvements  in  the 
art  of  printing  engraYings  in  colours. 
He  died  in  1802. 

AuDBNAsao,  or  Oudbnabrd  (Robebt 
Van),  an  eminent  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Ghent  in  166a  He 
studied  painting  under  Francis  Van 
Mierbop»  and  id^erwards  under  Hans 
Van  Cleef;  but  on  vbiting  Rome  he 
took  instructions  from  Carlo  Maratti. 
By  this  means  he  became  a  good  painter 
of  history;  but  having  etched  some 
prints,  which  he  showed  to  Maratti, 
that  great  artist  advised  him  to  adhere 
to  the  burin  rather  than  the  pencil,  and 
employed  him  to  engrave  a  number  of 
his  pictures.  After  his  return  to  Ghent 
he  continued  to  engrave,  but  occasion- 
ally produced  some  pictures  for  the 
churches;  one  of  the  best  of  which  is 
an  altar^ieoe  in  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery at  Ghent;  the  subject  is  St. 
Peter  attended  by  a  number  of  monks 
of  that  order.    He  died  in  1743. 

AvDBAN  (Claude).  He  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  164 Land  studied  successively 
under  Perrier  and  De  Vairix.  On 
going  to  Paris,  he  was  employed  by  Le 
Brun  as  an  assistant  in  painting  the 
battles  of  Alexander.  In  1681  he  be- 
came professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1684.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  very  correctly,  and 
much  in  the  manner  of  Le  Brum 

AvAMZi  (Jacofo),  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Da  Bologna.  He 
lived  about  the  year  1370,  and  had 
Franco  da  Bologna  for  his  instructor. 
Some  of  his  works  in  the  churches  of 
his  native  aiy  were  much  admired  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  the  Caracci.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Giuseppe 
Avofui,  a  painter  of  the  same  age,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  which  city  he 
adorned  with  several  historical  pictures, 
particularly  one  of  the  marriage  of  St 
Catharine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominico. 

AvED  (Jacques  Antoinb  Joseph). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Douay  in  1702. 
He  studied  under  Pickard,  aller  which 
he  improved  himself  by  visiting  several 
parU  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  In  1721 


he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Le  Bel.  In  1734  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  excelled  in  portraits,  upon  which 
he  bestowed  great  labour,  particularly 
the  draperies  and  accessories.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1766. 

Avellino  (Giulio),  called  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  II  Messinese,  was 
born  at  Messina  about  1645.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  Salvator  Rosa  for  his 
instructor;  and  his  landscapes  are 
certainly  much  in  the  manner  of  that 
great  artist.  He  resided  during  the 
best  part  of  his  life  at  Ferrara,  where 
he  was  much  employed  by  the  nobility. 
His  landscapes  are  enriched  with  archi- 
tectural pieces,  ancient  ruins  and  figures, 
admirably  designed  and  touched  with  a 
masterly  nand.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in 
1700. 

Avellino  (Onufrio),  a  painter  of 
Naples,  was  bom  in  1674.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Francesco  Solimena;  on  leav- 
ing whom,  he  went  and  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  in  executing 
some  works  for  the  churches.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Averaba  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
painter  of  Bergamo,  was  bom  about 
1508,  and  died  in  1548.  He  formed 
his  style  by  studying  with  success  the 
works  of  Titian.  He  painted  usually 
in  fresco,  and  some  of  his  pictures 
executed  in  that  manner  are  in  the 
churches  of  Bei^gamo. 

Avebbach  (John  Gottfried),  a 
portrait  and  hbtorical  painter.  He  was 
bora  at  Mulhausen  in  1687,  and  died, 
in  1743,  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 

AviANi,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Vicenza,  and  lived  about  the  year 
1630.  He  painted  landscapes,  sea- 
ports, perspective  views,  and  architec- 
tural subjects;  but  the  figures  in  his 
pictures  were  executed  by  Giulio  Car- 
pioni. 

AvooBADO  (PiETBo),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  and  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Pompeo  Ghiti,  to 
whose  style  he  adhered,  though  in  some 
respects  he  adopted  that  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  particularly  in  his  camation 
tints.  His  figures  are  remarkably 
graceful,  and  harmony  prevails  through 
all  hb  pictures.  He  lived  about  the 
year  1730. 

AvoNT  (Pbteb   Vandbn),  a  land- 
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•cape  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
about  the  year  1620.  He  enlivened 
his  pictures  with  figures  well  sketched, 
and  painted  with  great  animation.  He 
was  also  a  good  engraver. 

AzzoLiNi  (Giovanni  Bernabdino), 
a  native  of  Naples,  who  flourished  at 
Genoa  about  the  year  1510.  His  works 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
churches  of  the  latter  city ;  in  that  of 
St.  Joseph  are  two  pictures  by  him,  one 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  other  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  ApoUonia. 


B. 


Baan  (John  de).  This  eminent 
artist  was  bom  at  Haerlem,  February 
20,  1683.  He  was  instructed  in  paint- 
ing by  his  uncle,  Piemans,  who  followed 
the  manner  of  Velvet  Breughel.  After- 
wards De  Baan  studied  under  Bakker, 
at  Amsterdam,  with  whom  he  prao 
tised  assiduously  everything  from  which 
he  could  derive  improvement,  spending 
the  day  at  the  pencil,  and  the  evening 
in  design.  At  that  time  the  works  of 
Vandyck  and  Rembrandt  being  most  in 
vogue,  De  Baan,  after  much  hesitation 
which  to  choose,  at  last  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former.  His  merit  soon 
became  known,  and  Houbraken  says 
that  he  was  inyited  by  Charles  II.  to 
to  visit  his  court,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  many 
of  the  nobility.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  England,  he  went  to  the  Hague, 
and  there  painted  a  noble  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Zell,  for  which  he  received 
1000  Hungarian  ducats,  amounting  to 
near  500/.  He  next  painted  some  pic- 
tures for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
placed  the  portrait  of  the  artist  in  the 
gallery  of  Florence,  and  sent  him  a 
handsome  present  in  return  for  it  The 
best  performance  of  De  Baan  is  the 
portrait  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
on  the  execution  of  which  the  painter 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  pencil. 
When  Louis  XIY.  was  at  Utrecnt,  he 
sent  for  De  Baan,  who  declined  the 
invitation  for  political  reasons ;  which 
did  not  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  that 
monarch,  who  frequently  consulted  him 
on  the  purchase  of  pictures.  These  marks 
of  distinction  created  him  many  enemies, 
and  an  artist  of  Friesland  actually  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  him  m  his  room, 


but  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
his  base  aesign  by  the  fortunate  entrance 
of  a  friend  of  De  Baan's,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  arm  of  the  wretch  was 
raised  to  plunge  the  poniard  into  his 
side:  the  assassin  made  his  escape,  and 
was  never  afterwards  found.  De  Baan 
was  of  an  obliging  disposition,  and  fond 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1702.  The  portraits 
of  De  Baan  were  much  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  their  attitudes,  and  for  their 
clear,  natural,  and  lively  tone  of  colonic 
ing. 

Baan  (Jacob  de),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  167S. 
He  learned  the  art  of  painting  from  his 
father;  and  having  such  an  able  direo* 
tor  and  example,  he  early  became  an 
artist  of  distinction.  In  1693  he  came 
to  Enffland  in  the  suite  of  William  III. 
and  while  here  painted  several  portraits 
for  the  nobility,  and  among  the  rest  one 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  solicited  to  remain  in  London,  but 
no  inducement  could  prevail  with  him 
to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  visiting 
Rome,  where,  and  at  Florence,  he 
gained  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  he 
had  not  the  prudence  to  keep.  While 
in  the  latter  city,  the  grand  duke  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  showed 
him  the  portrait  of  his  father,  upon 
which  be  set  a  great  value.  During 
his  residence  at  Rome,  he  for  some  time 
followed  his  studies  with  diligence,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation. 
His  pictures  are  finely  handled,  and  he 
p^ve  promise  of  surpassing  his  father, 
m  portraits  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
of  the  art,  when  his  irreg^ar  course  of 
living  laid  the  foundation  of  a  disorder, 
of  which  he  died  in  1700. 

Babbub  or  Baburbn  (Thbodoeb 
Dibk).  The  manner  of  painting  which 
this  master  generally  practised  was 
with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  most 
of  them  at  half  length.  He  had  a  free 
and  firm  pencil:  hu  drawing  is  toler- 
ably correct;  but  though  his  colouring 
is  strong,  it  is  not  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  in  consequence  of  a  yellowish 
brown  tint  that  predominates  through 
the  whole.  His  expression  is  but 
indifferent  in  any  characters,  except 
those  which  are  mirthful,  and  in  some 
of  those  he  has  imitated  ungracefol 
nature  with  exactness.  Most  of  his 
pictures  represent  philosophers,  players 
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■t  cards,  and  persons  performing  on 
musical  instroments.  Hoabraken  says, 
that  he  somedmes  painted  perspectiye 
pieces  in  the  manner  of  Neefs;  but  if 
we  judge  of  Babear  bj  the  pictures  to 
which  his  name  is  affixed,  his  toach  and 
handling  appear  to  be  the  yery  reverse 
of  the  pencilling  and  finishing  of  such 
delicate  works  as  rendered  Neefs  de- 
servedly fiimous. 

BACCAaiNi  (Jacopo),  an  Italian  art* 
ist,  was  bom  at  Reggio  about  1690:  his 
master  was  Orazio  Talami,  to  whose 
style  he  constantly  adhered  through 
Ym»  Among  his  best  works  are  two 
pictures  at  his  native  place,  one  repr^ 
sentin^  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the 
other  the  Death  of  St.  Alessio.  Bac- 
carini  died  in  1682. 

Bacchio,  see  PoaTA. 

Bacicci,  see  Gauli. 

Bacciochi  (Febrante),  a  monk  of 
Ferrara,  of  whom  we  have  no  other  ac- 
count than  that  of  his  having  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Stephen,  which 
u  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 
at  Ferrara;  and  another  of  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
same  city. 

Bachiocci  (Carlo),  a  native  of 
Milan,  whose  works  abound  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  that  city; 
but  no  particulars  have  been  preserved 
of  the  artist,  and  eyen  the  age  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained. 

Backer,  or  Bakker  (Jacques).  This 
historical  painter  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1590,  and  learned  the  principles  of 
painting  from  his  father,  an  artist  who 
well  understood  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
fession, though  his  own  works  were  not 
much  esteemed.  On  losing  his  parent. 
Backer  lived  with  Jacopo  Palermo,  a 
dealer  in  pictures;  who  kept  him  inces- 
santly employed,  and  sent  his  paintings 
to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of,  where  they 
were  exceedingly  admired,  and  had  a 
quick  sale,  at  a  great  price,  while  the 
artist  continued  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  obscurity.  He  had  a  clean,  light 
manner  of  pencilling,  and  a  tint  of  co- 
lour that  was  very  agreeable.  He  died 
in  1560. 

Backer,  or  Bakker  (Jacob  de),  was 
bom  at  Harlinghen  in  1609,  and  died 
in  1651;  but  Descamps  places  his  death 
in  1641.  He  spent  tne  greatest  part  of 
his  fife  at  Amsterdam,  and  became  an 
eitraordinary  painter,  particularly  of 


portraits,  which  he  executed  with 
strength,  spirit,  and  fidelity.  He  was 
remarkable  for  an  uncommon  readiness 
of  hand,  and  freedom  of  pencil;  and  his 
incredible  expedition  in  his  manner  of 
paint] ug  appeared  in  the  half  length 
portrait  of  a  lady  of  Haerlem,  which  was 
begun  and  finished  in  one  day,  though 
adorned  with  rich  drapery,  and  orna- 
mental jewels.  He  also  painted  his- 
torical subjects  with  success;  and  in 
that  style  there  is  a  fine  picture  of 
Gimon  and  Iphigenia,  which  is  acy 
counted  an  excellent  performance. '  In 
designing  academy  figures  his  expres- 
sion was  so  just,  and  hb  outline  so  cor- 
rect, that  he  obtained  the  prize  from  all 
his  competitors;  and  his  works  still 
fetch  high  prices.  In  the  collection  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  is  an  excellent 
bead  of  Brouwer,  painted  by  this  master; 
and  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Antwerp 
is  preserved  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  is  both  well  designed  and 
coloured. 

Backer  (Adrian  db),  a  nephew  of 
the  last  mentioned  artist,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1649,  and  died  in  1686. 
In  his  ^"^outh  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  continued  several  years,  b^  which 
means  he  greatly  improved  his  taste. 
He  then  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where, 
among  other  fine  pictures,  he  painted 
one  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  which 
is  in  the  town-hall  of  that  city. 

Backer  (Nicholas  de).  He  was 
bora  at  Antwerp  in  1648,  and  after 
learning  the  art  of  punting  portraits  in 
his  own  country,  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  much  employed  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.     He  died  in  London  in  1689. 

Backereel,  or  Bacquerelli  (Wil- 
liam), an  historical  painter,  was  bora 
at  Antwerp.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
under  Rubens,  at  the  same  time  with 
Vandyck,  to  whom  he  was  little  if  at 
all  inferior.  This  may  be  seen  in  an 
altar-piece  by  Backereel,  which  is  in 
one  of  the  churches  at  Antwerp;  where, 
though  the  two  artists  painted  in  com- 
petition, and  both  were  praised  for  their 
merit,  the  preference  was  never  de- 
termined in  favour  of  either.  Backe- 
reel had  a  good  taste  for  poetry;  but, 
by  exercising  that  talent  too  freely,  in 
writing  satires  against  the  Jesuits,  that 
powerfiil  fraternity  pursued  him  with  so 
much  revenge  as  to  compel  him  to  fiy 
from  Antwerp.     Descamps  says  that  he 
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had  a  brother,  called  Giles,  who  was  a 
good  painter  of  landscapes,  besides  his- 
torical pictures.  Sandrart  mentions 
seven  or  eight  artists  of  this  name  in 
his  time,  all  of  whom  were  very  emi- 
nent. 

Backhutben  (Lodolph).  This  emi- 
nent master  was  born  at  Embden  in 
1 631 .  He  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion from  Albert  Van  Everdingen;  but 
acquired  his  principal  knowledge  by 
frequenting  the  painting  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent masters,  and  observing  their 
various  methods  of  touching  and  co- 
louring. One  of  these  was  Henry  Dub- 
bels  whose  understanding  in  nis  art 
was  not  only  extensive,  but  he  was 
remarkably  communicative  of  instruc- 
tion to  others,  so  that  from  him  Back- 
fa  uy  sen  obtuned  more  benefit  than  from 
all  the  painters  of  his  time.  He  had 
not  practised  long  when  he  became  the 
object  of  general  admiration;  so  that 
even  his  drawings  were  sought  after, 
and  several  of  them  were  bought  up  at 
1 00  florins  each.  While  painting,  Back- 
huysen  would  not  suffer  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  to  have  access  to  him, 
lest  his  fancy  might  be  disturbed,  or  the 
ideas  he  had  formed  be  interrupted. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  sea  pieces; 
and  he  studied  nature  attentively  in  all 
her  forms;  in  gales,  calms,  storms, 
clouds,  rocks,  skies,  lights,  and  sha- 
dows. He  expressed  every  subject 
with  so  sweet  a  pencil,  and  with  such 
transparence  and  lustre,  as  placed  him 
above  all  the  artists  of  his  time  in  that 
style,  except  the  younger  Yandervelde. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Backhuysen, 
whenever  he  could  procure  resolute 
mariners,  to  go  out  to  sea  in  a  storm, 
iu  order  to  store  his  mind  with  grand 
images,  copied  from  nature,  of  such 
scenes  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
head  and  heart  with  terror;  and  the 
moment  he  landed  he  impatiently  ran 
to  his  palette,  to  secure  those  impres- 
sions, of  which  the  traces  might,  by 
delay,  be  obliterated.  By  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  ne  gave 
uncommon  force  and  beauty  to  his  ob- 
jects; he  observed  strictly  the  rules  of 
perspective,  in  the  distances  of  his  ves- 
sels, the  receding  of  the  grounds  on  the 
shores,  and  the  different  buildings  which 
he  described  in  the  sea  ports.  His 
works  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  freedom  and  neatness  of  his  touch; 


the  clearness,  and  natural  agitation  or 
quiescence  of  the  water;  by  a  peculiar 
tint  in  his  clouds  and  skies;  and  also  by 
the  exact  proportions  of  his  ships,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  their  positions.  For 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  he 
painted  a  large  picture,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  vesseb,  and  a  view  of  the  city 
at  a  distance,  for  which  they  gave  him 
thirteen  hundred  guilders,  and  a  con- 
siderable present  besides.  This  picture 
was  afterwards  presented  to  the  King 
o'f  France,  who  placed  it  in  the  Louvre. 
No  painter  was  ever  more  honoured  by 
the  visits  of  royal  personages  than  Back- 
huysen: the  King  of  Prussia  was  one 
of  the  number;  and  the  Gzar  Peter  the 
Great  took  delight  to  see  him  paint, 
and  often  endeavoured  to  draw  after 
vessels  which  he  had  designed.  He 
was  remarkably  asnduous,  and  yet  it 
seems  astonishing  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  pictures  which  he  finished,  and 
the  exquisite  manner  in  which  they  are 
painted.  He  had  a  taste  for  poetry» 
and  at  his  leisure  hours  taught  writing 
in  the  families  of  eminent  merchants. 
At  the  age  of  71,  he  engraved  a  series 
of  views  of  the  sea  port  on  the  river  Y. 
He  died  in  1709. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nathaniel),  half-bro- 
ther to  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam. 
He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he 
studied  painting,  but  his  manner  and 
colouring  approach  nearest  to  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  school.  At  Gulford  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  lived,  were  some  of 
his  works,  and  at  Gorhambury,  the  fa- 
mily seat,  was  a  large  picture  in  oil, 
representing  a  cook-maid  with  dead 
fowls,  admirably  painted.  In  the  same 
house  was  also  a  whole  length  of  Sir 
Nathaniel,  by  himself,  his  sword  and 
palette  hung  up;  and  a  half  length  of 
nis  mother  by  his  side.  This  is  en- 
graved in  Dallaway's  Walpole.  At 
Redgrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  were  two 
more  of  his  pictures,  the  one  Geres  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  other  Hercules 
and  the  Hydra.  In  Tradescant's  Mu- 
seum was  a  small  landscape,  given  to 
him  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon.  In  the 
chancel  of  Gulford  church  are  his  mo- 
nument and  bust,  with  his  palette  and 
pencils;  but  there  is  another  monument 
of  him  at  Stiflkev  in  Norfolk,  which 
was  erected  by  himself  in  1615,  when 
he  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 
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Badalocchi  (Sisto),  an  Italian 
painter,  whose  maWy  name  was  Rosa. 
He  was  born  at  Paima  in  ]584,  and 
studied  in  the  school  of  Annibal  Ca- 
racci»  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome 
as  an  assistant  in  his  principal  works. 
The  chief  paintings  of  Badalocchi  are 
two  which  he  executed  for  the  Verospi 
Palazzo  at  Rome,  both  representing 
Polyphemus  and  Galatea.  He  pos- 
sessed such  a  lively  imagination,  and 
aiogular  readiness  of  hand,  that  he  is 
much  better  known  by  his  engravings 
than  by  his  paintings.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1650. 

Bada&acco  (GiusEPPs),  called  II 
Sordo,  from  his  bein?  deaf.  He  was 
bom  at  Genoa,  and  studied  under 
Andrea  Ansaldi,  on  leaving  whom  he 
went  to  Florence,  where  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  works  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  from  thenceforward  altered 
his  style  in  imitation  of  that  master. 
He  painted  many  pictures  for  the 
charcnes,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Flo- 
rence* where  he  died  in  1657. 

Bababacco  (Giovanni  Raffaellb), 
the  son  of  the  preceding  artist,  was  bom 
at  Genoa  in  1648.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  art  by  his  fiither, 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti;  but 
subsequently  he  imitated  the  style  of 
Pietro  da  Cortanza.  His  pictures  pos- 
sess the  charm  of  sweetness,  and  a 
great  brilliancy  of  colouring.  He  paint- 
ed historical  subjects,  and  died  in  1726. 

Badbnb  (Francis).  This  painter 
was  bom  in  1571,  at  Antwerp,  and 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  tne  art 
from  his  father,  who  was  but  an  ordinary 
painter.  Francis,  however,  by  visiting 
Rome,  and  several  parts  of  Italy,  formed 
a  good  taste  of  design,  and  a  manner 
that  was  very  pleasing.  On  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  his  merit  procured 
him  great  employment,  and  he  was 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Italian  painter.  His  touch  was 
light  and  spirited;  his  colouring  was 
warm;  and  in  that  respect  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  introduced 
a  good  taste  among  his  countrymen. 
He  died  in  1603.  Besides  history  and 
portrait,  he  painted  conversation  pieces 
m  good  style. 

Badens  (John),  the  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1576.    He  received  instructions  from 


his  father,  after  which  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  resided  several  years.  From 
thence  he  passed  into  Germany,  and  was 
honourably  entertained  in  the  courts  of 
several  princes;  but  on  his  return  to- 
wards his  native  place,  he  was  robbed 
and  wounded  by  banditti,  of  which  ill 
treatment  he  died  in  1613. 

Baiualb  (Alsssanoro).  Thb  art- 
ist was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1626,  and 
studied  the  principles  of  punting  under 
Flaminio  Torri;  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  several  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  in  his  native  city. 
Besides  historic  painting,  he  also  prac- 
tised the  art  of  engraving  with  success. 
He  was  killed  in  1671. 

Badilb  (Antonio),  a  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portrait,  was  born  at  Verona 
in  1480.  By  peat  study  and  applica- 
tion he  acquired  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
painting  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  most  eminent  artist; 
but  he  derived  greater  honour  from 
having  two  such  disciples  as  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  Baptista  Zelotti,  than 
even  from  his  own  compositions.  His 
colouring  was  admirable;  his  carnations 
beautiful;  and  his  portraits  preserved 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  real  life;  so 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  envy  the  merit 
of  TlUan,  Giorgione,  or  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries.     He  died  in  1560. 

Basrstraet  ( ).     Though  this 

master  was  very  eminent,  and  his  works 
are  in  good  esteem,  yet  authors  are 
silent  as  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  the  year  of  his  birth.  Ho  painted 
marine  subjects,  and  his  pictures  are 
easily  distinguished  by  a  general  bright- 
ness diffused  through  the  whole,  par- 
ticularly in  the  skies.  His  drawing  is 
correct,  and  his  perspective  true;  he 
copied  every  object  introduced  into  his 
compositions  from  nature,  and  was 
exact  in  his  representations  of  sea-ports, 
ships  of  war,  or  vessels  of  a  smaller  size, 
which  he  disposed  judiciously,  and  made 
the  whole  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
Some  of  his  best  pictures  are  repre- 
sentations of  winter  scenes,  with  per- 
sons skaitine,  and  other  amusements 
peculiar  to  that  season  in  Holland.  His 
pencil  is  light  and  clean,  his  touch 
spirited,  his  colouring  always  transpa- 
rent; and  in  general,  he  finished  his  pic- 
tures with  abundance  of  neatness.  He 
died  in  1687. 
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Baouoni  (CssAas),  an  bistorioal 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and 
studied  under  bis  fatber,  an  artist  of 
litile  note;  but  be  afterwards  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Caracci,  whose  general 
style  he  adopted,  especially  in  his  land- 
scapes. He  painted  historical  subjects, 
animals,  fruit,  and  still  life,  in  all  of 
which  he  excelled.  His  greatest  works 
are  a  picture  of  the  Ascension,  and 
another  of  St.  Anthony  and  Martha, 
both  at  Bologna.  He  died  at  Parma 
about  1596. 

Baolioni  (Giovanni).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1594,  where  he 
studied  under  Francesco  Morelli;  and 
was  patronized  by  Pope  Paul  V.  who 
employed  him  in  painting  several  pieces 
for  the  churches.  These  pictures  he 
executed  in  fresco,  and  so  much  to  the 
pope's  satisfaction,  that  he  conferred  on 
nim  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Bag- 
lioni  wrote  the  lives  of  Roman  artists 
who  flourished  from  1572  to  1642.  He 
died  in  1644. 

Baonacavallo(Babtolombo).  The 
family  name  of  this  artist  was  Ramenghi, 
but  he  obtained  that  of  Bagnacavallo 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village 
near  Bologna.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Francesco  Francia,  but  imitated  the 
manner  of  Girolamo  da  Condigunola 
till  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
the  works  of  Raffaelle,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  assist  in  some  of  his 
compositions.  His  own  performances 
are  at  Bologna,  where  they  gained  the 

S raise  of  tne  Caracci.  Bagnacavallo 
ied  in  1542.  He  had  a  son  called 
Giovanni  Battista,  who  went  to  France 
as  an  assistant  to  Primatticio.  On  his 
return  to  Bologna,  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished artist,  and  was  president  of 
the  Academy  in  1575. 

Bailli  (David).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1584^  From  his 
father,  Peter  Bailli,  a  painter  of  some 
note,  he  learned  to  draw  and  design, 
but  be  was  afterwards  placed  under 
Adrian  Verbui^,  with  wnom  he  con- 
tinued for  a  time;  and  on  quitting  him, 
he  studied  six  years  to  greater  advantage 
with  Comelius  Vandervoort,  who  was  an 
excellent  portrait  painter.  As  Vander- 
voort possessed  many  capital  paintings 
of  great  masters,  Davia  copied  them 
with  care  and  observation,  particnlarly 
one  perspective  view  of  the  inside  of  a 
church,  originally  painted  by  Stenwyck, 


which  he  finished  with  such  aocuracv, 
that  even  that  artist  himself  could 
scarcely  determine  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal, or  which  the  copy,  when  both 
were  placed  before  him.  He  travelled 
through  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  for 
a  few  years  resided  at  Rome,  where,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  drawing,  and  the  delicate 
handling  and  finishing  of  his  pictures, 
procured  him  emplovment,  admirers, 
and  friends.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  discontinued  painting,  and  only 
drew  portraits  with  a  pen  on  vellum, 
which  he  heightened  with  black  lead, 
and  gave  them  wonderful  force  and 
roundness.     He- died  in  1638. 

Baillt  (Jacques),  a  French  painter, 
was  bora  at  Gra^ay  in  1629.  He  set- 
tled at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acadamv  of  Painting,  and 
disUnguished  himself  by  his  portraits  in 
miniature.     He  died  in  1662. 

Bajabdo  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
Genoese  artist,  was  bom  in  1620,  and 
died  of  the  plague  in  1 657.  He  painted 
some  fine  historical  pictures,  which  are 
in  the  churches  of  his  native  city. 

BAKEa  (John),  a  respectable  En^ish 
artist,  who  painted  flowers  and  fruit  in 
a  natural  style,  and  with  a  considerable 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  was  originally 
a  coach-painter,  and  a  fellow  apprentice 
with  Charles  Catton.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, in  whose  council  chamber  is  a  pic- 
ture by  his  hand.     He  died  in  1771. 

Balassi  (Mabio),  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1604.  He  had  for  his  first  in- 
structor Jacopo  Ligoxzi;  but  afterwards 
became  the  disciple  of  RoselU  and  Pas- 
signano,  giving 'the  preference  to  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  not  onlv  to  be  his 
assistant  in  the  works  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  command  of  Urban 
Ylir.  but  to  improve  himself  by  the 
treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  pre- 
served in  that  city.  During  his  resi- 
dence there,  Don  Taddeo  Barberini 
having  observed  with  what  exact  pre- 
cision Balassi  in  hb  touch  and  expression 
imitated  his  master,  concluded  that  such 
an  imitative  talent  would  enable  him  to 
copy  the  work  of  a  superior  artist  with 
equal  exactness:  he  therefore  tried  the 
experiment,  by  employinjg  him  to  eopr 
the  Transfiguration,  painted  by  Ba& 
faelle,  which  Balassi  executed,  greatly 
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to  the  ftorprise  of  tho  moft  dulful  per- 
MHM  at  Rome.  On  the  recomraendap 
tion  of  Piecolomini  he  was  introdaced 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  who 
received  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
and  had  his  portradt  punted  by  him,  for 
whidi  Balassi  was  nobly  rewarded. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  painter 
ooDsiated  in  the  imitation  of  the  ancient 
masters:  and  by  his  success  he  was  de» 
Inded  to  think  that  he  was  capable  oi 
eqaalling  them  in  a  style  of  his  own; 
but  he  miled  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
new  manner  which  his  Tanity  encou- 
laged  him  to  amame,met  with  as  much 
contempt  as  his  former  works  had  of 
uniTeraal  approbation.  He  (iUed  in 
1667,  but  according  to  other  accounts 
in  1670. 

Baldi  (Lazaro),  a  native  of  Pistoia, 
in  Tuscanv,  was  bom  m  1689.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  by 
whose  instractions  he  obtained  an  ele- 
gant style  of  invention  and  composition, 
a  ready  management  of  the  pencil,  and 
a  beantiiul  tone  of  colouring.  He  was 
employed  by  Pope  Alexander  Vll.  to 
raint  the  nllerY  on  Monte  Cavallo,  at 
Home,  and  he  snowed  the  power  of  his 
geniaa  and  execution  in  the  designs 
which  he  finished  for  a  chapel  in  the 
ehurdi  of  St.  John  Lateran,vcombininff 
in  them  correctness  and  elegance  with 
great  force,  harmony,  and  beauty  of 
colouring.     He  died  in  1708. 

Bajloini  (Fra.  Tibijrzio),  a  painter 
at  Bologna.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  lived  about  the  year  1610.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries  of  Brescia.  Two  of  his 
best  pieces  are  the  Marriage  of  the 
l^rgin,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 

Batdimi  (PiXTBO  Paolo),  a  native 
of  Rome,  who  studied  in  the  school  of 
Fietro  da  Cortona.  One  of  his  finest 
compositions  is  a  Crucifixion,  over  the 
high  ahar  of  St.  Eustachio,  at  Rome. 

Baldimvcci  (Filxpfo),  an  artist  and 
writer  of  Florence,  was  bom  in  1624, 
snd  died  in  1 696.  He  was  both  a  good 
painter  and  sculptor,  but  chiefly  dis- 
tingniriied  himself  by  a  biographical 
hi^oiy  of  painting,  of  which  he  only 
lived  to  pubhsh  three  volumes.  He 
was  also  tke  author  of  a  treatise  on  en- 
graving, with  biogranhical  sketches  of 
artists,  1686,  4ta  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Delia  Crusca. 


Baldovinxtti  (Alisio),  a  native 
of  Florence,  was  bora  in  1425,  and  died 
in  1 499.  He  painted  historical  subjects 
and  portraits  in  oil  and  fresco. 

Baldxiohi  (Giuseppe^,  an  Italian 
artist,  was  bora  at  Pavia  m  1722.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Meuzzi,  after  which 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  in  which  dty  he  taught  the 
principles  of  his  art  with  great  success* 
As  an  historical  painter,  he  distinrubhed 
himself  by  a  grand  picture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prometheus;  but  his  principal 
merit  lay  in  portrait     He  died  in  1802. 

Balducci  (Giovanni).  Thispainter, 
who  also  obtained  the  name  or  Cosci, 
was  bora  at  Florence,  and  was  the 
disciple  of  Battista  Naldini.  His  patron 
was  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  XL,  who  employed  him  in 
executing  several  works  at  Rome  and 
Florence.     He  (tied  at  Naples  in  1600. 

Balduno  (Hans),  suraamed  Griem, 
an  old  German  artist,  was  bora  about 
the  year  1480,  at  Gemund,  in  Suabia. 
Some  pictures  by  his  hand  are  in  the 
cathedral  of  Friburg,  in  which  city  he 
practised  both  as  a  painter  and  an  en« 
graver  on  wood,  and  died  thera  about 
1540. 

Balxn  (Hendrick  Van).  This  art^ 
ist  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1560.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but 
quitted  that  master  to  acquire  a  better 
taste  of  desiffu  and  composition  at 
Rome,  where  he  resided  a  considerable 
time,  copying  the  antiques,  and  stud  v* 
ing  the  worlu  of  the  most  memorable 
artists.  At  his  retura  home,  the  visible 
improvement  of  his  taste  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the 
best  judges.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  a  good  manner  of  designing,  and  his 
works  wera  admitted  into  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  among  those  of  the 
principal  pfuntexs.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  naked  figures,  and  gave  to 
them  so  much  truth,  roundness,  and 
correctness  of  outline,  that  few  of  his 
contemporaries  could  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him.  Several  fine  por- 
tndts  by  his  hand  are  at  the  Hague; 
among  which  is  one  adoraed  with  alle- 
gorical figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice. 
All  the  historical  subjects  painted  by 
Van  Balen  have  great  merit.  His 
designs  of  the  Deluge,  of  Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  and  the  Drowning 
of   Pharaoh,  are  noble   composiUons. 
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Houbrnken  observes,  that  Van  Balen, 
with  great  judgment,  has  introduced 
the  Israelites  in  a  clear  light  in  the 
back-ground,  but  the  Egyptians  in  a 
strong  shadow  in  the  fore-ground,  which 
has  a  fine  effect;  the  figures  being  well 
designed,  their  attitudes  and  draperies 
well  chosen,  and  the  number  of  them 
considerable.  Of  this  master's  hand 
also  the  Judgment  of  Paris  is  accounted 
a  masterpiece;  in  which  the  figure  of 
Venus  is  so  elegantly  designed,  so  full 
of  life,  and  so  rounded,  that  it  seems  to 
stand  forth  from  the  surface.  The 
landscapes  and  back-grounds  of  the 
pictures  of  Van  Balen  were  generally 
painted  by  Velvet  Breughel.  He  died 
in  1632. 

Balen  (John  Van),  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1611. 
ne  derived  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
art  from  his  father;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  a  competent  progress,  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  good 
taste  for  design,  though  he  was  some- 
times incorrect.  His  particular  merit 
was  shown  in  his  naked  figures  of  boys, 
Cupids,  nymphs  bathing  or  hunting,  of 
which  subjects  he  painted  a  considerable 
number,  and  he  also  gained  praise  and 
riches  by  his  landscapes  and  hbtories. 
His  pictures  are  well  handled,  his  trees 
touched  with  spirit,  and  his  herbage  and 
verdure  are  natural  and  lively.  The 
carnations  of  his  figures  are  clear  and 
fresh;  his  colouring  in  general  is  trans- 
parent; and  the  forms  of  his  heads  are 
much  in  the  manner  of  Albano. 

Balbstea  (  Antonio\  He  was  bom 
at  Verona  in  1666,  ana  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Antonio  Bellucci, 
with  whom  he  continued  three  years. 
From  thence  he  visited  Bologna  and 
Rome,  and  at  the  latter  place  studied 
under  Carlo  Maratti.  By  the  instruc- 
tions of  that  master,  he  made  a  verv 
ffreat  proficiency,  and  exerted  himself 
for  some  hours  of  each  day  in  design- 
ing after  the  antiques,  Raflbelle,  Cor- 
regio,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  other  ad- 
mired painters;  by  which  conduct  he 
so  effectuallv  confirmed  his  taste  and 
freedom  of  hand,  that  he  obtsuned  the 
prize  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  in 
1694.  From  that  time  his  reputation 
was  established,  and  he  was  engaged  to 
work  for  most  of  the  churches,  as  well 
as  for  the  palaces  of  the  nobility;  be- 


sides which  his  paintings  were  admired 
in  e\ery  nart  ot  Europe.  His  style  is 
sweet  ana  agreeable,  not  unlike  that  of 
Maratti;  and  the  judicious  observed, 
with  a  degree  of  delight,  a  certain  mix- 
ture in  the  works  of  Balestra,  of  the 
several  manners  of  Raffaelle,  Corregio, 
and  CaraccL  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Mater  Domini,  at  Venice,  is 
one  of  the  most  capital  |)erformanccs 
of  Balestra,  representing  the  Nativity. 
It  is  designed  in  a  grand  style,  and  the 
composition  is  excellent,  with  consider- 
able grace;  the  heads  are  pecnliarlj 
fine;  the  whole  has  a  noble  efifect,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  harmony.  In  a 
chapel  belonginfif  to  the  church  of  San 
Geminiano,  in  the  same  city,  is  a  Dead 
Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin,  painted 
by  him  in  a  g^rand  taste:  the  compo- 
sition consists  of  a  few  figures  only,  but 
they  are  finely  designed;  and  in  every 
part  of  it  there  is  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  applause.  Balestra  died  in 
1740. 

Balten  (Peter),  was  bora  at  Ant- 
werp in  1540,  and  oecame  a  landscape 
painter  of  considerable  eminence  among 
the  Flemings;  in  his  style  and  manner 
resembling  Peter  Breughel.  His  roost 
usual  subjects  were  fairs,  kermesses,  and 
conversations,  in  which  hb  figures  were 
small,  but  touched  with  great  spirit.  He 
painted  equally  well  in  water-colours 
and  in  oil,  and  was  allowed  particularly 
to  excel  in  his  drawings.  A  remarkable 
incident  happened  to  this  artist  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor.  That  monarch 
having  engaged  Balten  to  paint  a  land- 
scape, with  a  number  of  figures,  he 
chose  for  his  subject  St.  John  preaching 
in  the  Desert,  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  fiUine  his  design  with  a 
numerous  variety  of  auditors,  to  each 
of  whom  he  gave  a  strong  expression 
of  attention  to  the  principal  object;  the 
eyes  of  every  individual  oeing  directed 
to  the  preacher.  But  the  emperor,  from 
some  motive  or  other,  ordered  an  ele- 
phant to  be  painted  in  the  place  of  the 
saint;  so  that  the  auditory  seemed  onlv 
to  express  an  astonishment  at  the  bulk 
of  the  animal;  nor  was  the  picture  ever 
altered.  By  some  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  emperor  meant  this  as  a  piece 
of  humour;  by  others,  it  was  imputed 
to  contempt  for  the  artist;  but  by  the 
ecclesiastics,  it  was  ascribed  to  ridicule 
and  impiety.     Balten  was  a  member  of 
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the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  where  he 
died  in  1611. 

Bambini  (GiAcoMo),an  Italian  artist, 
who  was  bom  at  Ferrara  about  1560. 
He  painted  historical  subjects,  chiefly 
for  the  churches  and  convents,  and  died 
at  his  native  pkice  in  1622.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Nicolo  Bambini^ 
a  native  of  Venice,  who  was  the  first 
scholar  of  Maratti,  at  Rome.  He  died 
in  1725. 

Bamboccio,  see  Laab. 

Bambstier  (John).  This  German 
artist  was  bom  in  1500,  and  studied  under 
Lambert  Lombard,  after  which  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where,  for  some  years, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  history;  but  in  his  latter 
days  he  fell  into  disrepute.  He  died  in 
1598. 

Bandiera  (Benedetto),  an  Italian 
painter  of  historical  subjects,  was  bom 
at  Perugia,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
1600.  He  painted  in  fresco,  and  chiefly 
for  churches  and  convents. 

Bamdinelli(Baccio).  Hewasbom 
at  Florence  in  1497,  and  was  a  dis- 
dple  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Rustico, 
a  sculptor.  He  regularly  proceeded 
through  all  the  studies  requisite  to  form 
a  painter;  but  his  pictures  were  never 
approved  of,  as  his  colouring  was  hard, 
dry,  and  disagreeable,  his  compositipn 
indifferent,  and  his  bad  choice  of  atti- 
tudes gave  disgust,  rather  than  satis- 
faction, to  the  spectator.  Yet  his  works 
were  more  esteemed  after  his  death  than 
they  were  during  his  life.  Envy  in- 
duo»l  him  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo 
as  a  painter,  but  he  only  copied  his  ex- 
travagance instead  of  his  excellency. 
Baudinelli,  however,  was  so  morrified 
on  hearing  that  his  works  were  treated 
contemptuously  by 'Michael  Angelo,  that 
he  laid  aside  the  pencil,  and  adhered  to 
sculpture,  in  which  art  he  deemed  him- 
self equal  to  Buonarroti;  and  though 
the  world  did  not  approve  of  his  claim, 
no  one  has  denied  him  the  second  place, 
after  that  pre-eminent  artist  Bandinelli 
was  an  excellent  designer,  but  too  fond 
of  the  terrible  graces  in  his  compo* 
sitions.     He  died  in  1559. 

Baptist    (John,    Monnoter),    see 

MONNOYER. 

Baptist  (John  Caspars),  was  bora 
at  Antwerp,  and  was  the  dbciple  of 
Thomas  WillebortsBoschaert.  During 
the  civil  war  he  came  to  England,  and 


entered  into  the  service  of  General 
Lambert; but  after  the  restoration  he 
was  engaged  by  Sir  Peter  Lelv  to  paint 
the  postures  and  draperies  of  his  por- 
traits, whence  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Lel/s  Baptist.  Kneller  also,  and  Riley 
employed  him  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  made  good  designs  for  tapestry,  and 
his  drawing  was  generally  correct.  In 
the  hall  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
is  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  II.  painted 
by  tnis  artbt,  who  died  in  1691. 

Barabbino  (^imoneV  a  painter  of 
Genoa,  who  was  bom  aoout  1581.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Bemardo  Castello,  till 
that  master  was  so  much  alarmed  at  his 
proficiency  that  he  dismissed  him  ik»m 
his  school.  This  piqued  Simone  so 
much,  that  in  hb  turn  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture in  opposition  to  Castello,  and  great 
was  his  satisfaction  atflndin&r  the  public 
divided  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
ductions. Barabbino  after  this  settled 
at  Milan,  where  he  gained  abundant 
employment,  and  died  about  1640. 

Barbalunga  (Antonio  Ricci),  a 
Sicilian  painter,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Domenichino.  He  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  and  em- 
ployed. 

Barbarelli,  see  Giorgione. 

Barbatelli  (Bernardino),  caUed 
Poccetti,  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1542. 
He  became  the  disciple  of  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio;  from  whose  school  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  studied  there  with 
uncommon  assiduity,  insomuch  that  he 
was  £reauently  so  abstracted  and  en- 
grossed by  the  objects  of  his  contem- 
flation  as  even  to  jforget  sleep  and  food, 
le  was  excellent  in  painting  every 
species  of  animals,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
His  touch  was  free,  light,  and  delicate, 
and  the  colouring  of  his  subjects  inex- 

Sressibly  natural.  Besides  his  merit  in 
is  usual  style  of  painting,  the  historical 
pieces  which  he  designed  from  sacred 
or  profane  authors  were  much  admired. 
He  died  in  1612. 

Barbiani  (Giovanni  Battista),  an 
historical  painter,  was  born  at  Ravenna, 
and  studied  under  Bartolomeo  Cesi. 
He  painted  mostly  in  fresco,  but  some- 
times in  oil,  and  equallpr  well  in  both. 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  his  style,  and  an 
imposing  effect  in  his  colouring.  His 
best  works  are  at  Bologna  and  Ravenna, 
He  flourished  in  1640. 
Barbiani   (Andrea).       This    artist 
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vas  of  the  same  family  ^ith  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  born  at  Ravenna  about 
1684.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Cesare 
Pronti,  whose  manner  he  imitated.  He 
painted  several  fine  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  1754. 

Babbibei  (Dombnico  del,  or  Fio- 
■BNTiNo),  was  bom  at  Florence  about 
1506.  He  studied  under  Rosso,  with 
whom  he  went  to  France,  and  where, 
on  the  death  of  Primatticcio,  he  was 
employed  to  finish  some  frescoes  which 
that  master  had  begun.  Barbieri  died 
about  1570. 

Babbieai  (Francesco),  a  painter  of 
history  and  landscape,  who  was  the  pupil 
of  Pietro  Ricci,  and  by  his  instructions 
became  a  good  painter.  He  died  at 
Verona  in  1698. 

Barbieri  (Giovanni),  s«e  Gctercino. 

Barbieri  (Luc a).  This  artist,  who 
was  born  at  Bologna,  excelled  in  per- 
spective, architectural  subjects,  and 
landscapes.  Most  of  his  works  are  in 
the  palaces  of  Bologna  and  its  vicinity. 
He  died  about  1660. 

Barbieri  (Da  Cento,  Paolo  An- 
tonio), was  the  brother  of  Gioranni 
Francesco  Barbieri,  better  known  as 
Guerciiio,  and  was  bom  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna,  in  1596.  His  subjects  were 
fruit,  flowers,  insects,  and  animals,  but 
particularly  fish,  which  he  painted  after 
nature,  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great 
tenderness  of  pencil,  and  a  strong  cha- 
racter of  truth  and  life.  He  died  in  1640. 

Barca  (Vicente  Calderon  de  la), 
a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at  Guada^ 
laxara  in  1762,  and  died  at  Madrid  in 
1794.  He  studied  under  Francisco 
Gova,  and,  by  his  instmctions,  became 
eminent  both  in  hbtorical  painting  and 
portrait. 

Barco  (Alonzo  del),  another  Spa- 
nish painter,  was  born  at  Madrid  in 
1645,  and  died  there  in  1685.  He 
painted  landscapes  in  an  excellent  style; 
but  though  numerous,  few  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  out  of  Spain. 

Bardin  (John),  a  French  historical 
painter,  was  born  in  1 732,  at  Montbar. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be 
brought  up  to  some  trade,  but  his  genius 
guided  him  to  the  profession  in  which 
he  lived  to  make  a  considerable  figure. 
In  1764,  while  a  pupil  of  Lagren^, 
he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy, 
on  the  subject  of  Tullia  driving  her 


Chariot  over  the  Body  of  her  Father. 
He  also  made  a  beautiful  desigpi  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  others  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  He  spent  four  years  at 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  painted  some 
pieces  which  established  his  reputation. 
Among  these  are  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  Apotheosis  of  St  Theresa; 
and  St.  Catherine  disputing  with  the 
Doctors;  which  last  procured  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute,  and  he  was  also 
professor  of  design  in  the  Orleans 
Lyceum.     He  died  October,  6,  1809. 

Bardwell  (Thomas),  an  English 
artist,  who  painted  a  picture  of  the 
noted  empiric  Dr.  Ward  relieying  his 
sick  and  lame  patients,  of  which  there 
is  a  print  by  Baron,  dated  1748.  Bard- 
well also  painted  a  portrait  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  and  some  others,  in  the  town- 
haU  of  Norwich.  He  is,  however, 
chiefly  known  by  a  treatise,  entitled 
«*  The  Practice  of  Painting  and  Per- 
spective made  Easy,"  4to.  printed  first 
in  1756,  and  again  in  1778.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  author. 

Barentsen  (DieterickV-  Thb  ar- 
tist was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1534, 
and  having  received  instruction  from 
his  father,  who  was  an  inferior  painter, 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
admitted  into  the  school  of  Titian,  and 
became  his  fayourite  disciple.  He  con- 
tinued with  Titian  several  years,  and 
piunted  a  portrait  of  him,  by  which  be 
gained  g^reat  reputation:  with  extraor- 
dinary success  he  also  imitated  the 
touch,  manner,  and  style  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  that  accomplished  genius, 
when  he  returned  to  Holland,  business 
crowded  in  upon  him,  and  every  work 
he  finished  added  to  his  honour;  but 
the  composition  that  most  efiectually 
established  his  fame  was  a  picture  re- 
presenting the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  which 
contained  a  number  of  figures,  naked, 
well  contrasted,  and  excellently  co- 
loured.    He  died  in  1582. 

Bargonb  (Giacomo),  an  historical 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Genoa.  He 
was  much  admired  for  his  taste  in  design, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  figures;  but  his 
risinff  eminence  exciting  the  envy  of 
another  artist,  the  wretch  took  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  poisoning  him,  while  they 
sat  together  over  a  flask  of  wine. 
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Babkkb  (Sami7zl)»  iD  Eofflith 
painter,  who  studied  under  John  Yan- 
derlMuik,  but  afterwards  adopted  the 
manner  of  Baptist  Monnoyer,  and  be- 
came excellent  in  the  representation  of 
flowers.     He  died  in  1727. 

BAaKBa  (  RoaaaT),  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable ing^enuity,  who  was  the  inven- 
tor  and  patentee  of  the  well  known 
spedes  of  exhibition  called  a  Panorama, 
by  which  bird's-eye  yiews  of  lai^ge 
cities,  and  other  mteiesting  scenery, 
taken  from  some  ele?ated  situation,  and 
painted  in  distemper  round  the  wall  of 
a  circular  building,  produce  a  striking 
effect,  and  a  greater  resemblance  to 
reality  than  was  erer  before  discovered; 
a  strong  light  beinff  thrown  on  the 
painting,  whilst  the  place  from  whence 
It  proceeds  is  concealed.  The  first  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  was  a  View  of  Edin- 
buigh,  exhibited  in  that  city  by  Mr. 
Barker  in  1788,  and  in  London  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where,  at  first,  it  did  not 
attract  much  attention.  The  next  per- 
formance was  a  view  of  London,  from 
the  top  of  the  Albion  Milb,  which  Mr. 
Barker  exhibited  at  a  house  in  Castle- 
street,  Leicester-souare:  this  picture  was 
much  praised  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  other  eminent  artists.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Barker  was  enabled  to  build  a 
commodious  house  in  Leicester-square, 
calculated  to  give  his  exhibitions  every 
advantage.  Success  now  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  many  views  have  been  since 
exhibited,  of  Dublin,  Constantinople, 
and  other  cities,  with  representations  of 
battles,  &c.  Mr.  Barker  died  1806. 
The  same  description  of  exhibition  is 
continued  by  his  son. 

BxaLow  (Francis).  He  was  bom 
in  Lincolnshire  about  the  year  1626, 
and* was  bred  up  under  Sbeppard,  a 
portrait  painter;  but  his  genius  led  him 
to  design,  after  nature,  birds,  fish,  and 
erery  species  of  animals,  which  he 
drew  with  great  exactness,  and  if  his 
pencilling  and  colouring  had  proved 
equal  to  the  correctness  of  his  design, 
he  would  have  been  superior  to  most 
of  his  contemporaries  in  tnose  subjects: 
he  was  also  a  good  landscape  painter, 
and  an  excellent  engraver.  He  died 
in  1702. 

Barnubvo  (Sebastian  dx  Hex- 
aEBA),  a  Spanish  artist,  was  bom  in 
161 1  at  Bfadrid,  where  his  father,  An- 
tonio   Heirera,  was  a  sculptor,    and 


intended  to  bring  him  up  to  the  same 
profession;  but  Sebastian  having  a 
stronger  inclination  to  painting,  was 
placed  with  Alonso  Cano,  by  whose 
instractions  he  profited  greatly.  Many 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries  of  Madrid,  where  he  died 
in  1671. 

Baeogcio  (Federico).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  Urbino  in  1528,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Battista  Venexano,  but 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive from  his  uncle,  Bartolomeo  Gonga* 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  visited  Rome* 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  inces- 
santly, and  proved  one  of  the  most 
graceful  painters  of  his  time.  At  his 
retum  to  Urbino,  he  painted  several 
pictures,  which  procurea  him  great  ap- 
plause; but  that  of  St.  Margaret  raised 
nb  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
induced  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  invite  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  employed  him  in  the 
decorations  of  his  palace  of  Belvedere, 
in  conjunction  with  Zucchero.  He  ex- 
celled equally  in  history  and  portrait, 
but  his  genius  inclined  chiefly  to  the 
painting  of  religious  subjects;  aud  hif 
works  sufficiently  evince  that  the  ut- 
most of  his  ambition  was  to  imitate 
Corregio  in  colouring,  and  RaiFaelle  in 
design.  But  in  the  natural,  grand,  and 
graceful,  for  which  Corregio  is  distin- 
guished, Baroccio  was  far  inferior, 
though  perhaps  rather  more  correct  in 
the  outimes.  It  is  easy  to  observe, 
however,  that  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
semble that  illustrious  artist  in  the 
sweetness  of  his  tints,  the  harmony  of 
his  colouring,  the  grace  of  his  heads, 
and  the  disposition  of  his  draperies, 
though  he  was  sometimes  apt  to  express 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  numan  body 
too  strong.  He  rarely  painted  any  his- 
torical figure  without  either  modlelling 
it  in  wax,  oi^  placing  some  of  his  disci- 
ples in  such  attitudes  as  he  wished  to 
represent  In  most  of  the  works  of 
Baroccio  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive who  were  his  favourite  masters,  so 
that  he  seems  to  have  had  less  of  ori- 
ginality in  him  than  most  of  the  princi- 
pal painters.  He  was  a  complete 
master  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  and  by  the 
skilful  management  of  his  colours  pro- 
duced a  charming  efiect.  In  a  church 
at  Ravenna  is  a  noble  picture  of  his,  re- 
presenting the  Death  of  St.  Vitalis,  the 
design  of  which  is  correct,  the  figures 
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highly  graceful,  and  there  is  an  ele- 
gance in  the  whole  which  conceals  the 
poverty  of  the  subject  Baroccio  died 
in  1612. 

Babret  (George),  a  landscape 
painter,  was  born  at  Dublin  about  1732. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  received 
any  regular  instructions  in  painting, 
though  according  to  some  accounts  he 
attended  a  drawing-school  in  his  native 
city.  He  began  his  attempts  in  the 
humble  line  of  colouring  prints  for  one 
Silcock,  in  Dublin;  and  from  this  fee- 
ble commencement  he  rose  to  consider- 
able powers  as  a  painter  of  landscape, 
by  studying  from  the  scenes  of  nature 
in  the 'beautiful  grounds  of  the  Earl  of 
Powerscourt,  which  nobleman  was  his 
first  patron.  About  this  time  a  pre- 
mium was  oiFered  by  the  Dublin  Society 
for  the  best  landscape  in  oil,  which  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Barret  In  1762  he 
visited  London,  where,  two  years  after- 
wards, he  gained  a  prize  given  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 
The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Acar 
demy  was  in  a  gpreat  measure  owing  to 
the  eflfbrts  of  Mr.  Barret,  who  formed 
the  plan,  and  became  one  of  its  first 
members.  He  had  two  manners  of 
painting,  with  regard  to  colour  and 
touch:  the  first  was  rather  heayy  in 
both,  but  the  latter  was  much  lip^hter. 
Few  painters  have  equalled  him  m  the 
knowledge  or  characteristic  execution 
of  the  details  of  nature.  His  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  true  colour 
of  Englisn  scenery,  its  richness,  dewy 
freshness,  and  that  peculiar  verdure,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring,  which  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  the  style  of  those 
who  imitate  Italian  pictures.  This 
sometimes  tempted  him  to  use  colours 
rich  and  beautiful  when  first  applied* 
but  which  no  art  can  render  permanent. 
The  best  pictures  in  his  first  manner 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Buccleugh;  and  those  of 
his  latter,  at  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Lock,  consisting  of  a 
large  room  painted  with  a  continued 
scene    entirely    round.       Barret    also 

tainted  in  water-colours,  in  which  per- 
aps  he  excelled.  As  a  man,  he  was 
very  friendly,  gentle,  and  playful  in  his 
manners,  with  a  great  flow  of  spirits, 
and  a  strong  turn  to  wit  and  humour. 
For  the  last  ten  years  he  resided  at 
Paddlngton,  where  he  painted  in  con- 


junction with  the  late  Mr.  Sawrey 
Gilpin.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
had  the  place  of  master  painter  to  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  an  appointment  conferred 
on  him  by  his  old  and  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Burk.  Barret  left  some'etchings 
of  his  works,  the  plates  of  which  were 
purchased  by  Paul  Sandby.  He  died 
in  March  1784. 

Barron  (Hugh).  He  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary  in  London,  and  studied 
under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  quitting 
whom  he  practised  as  a  portrait  painter; 
but  in  1778  he  went  to  Italy,  in  the 
suite  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
In  1778  he  returned  to  England,  and 
settled  in  Leicester-square;  but  met 
with  little  success.  His  powers  as  a 
painter  were  feeble;  but  he  excelled  in 
music.  He  died  in  1791,  aged  forty- 
five.  His  younger  brother,  William 
Augustus  Barron^  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  and  practised  landscape  paint- 
ing till  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
Exchequer.  Some  engravings  from 
views  taken  by  him  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Barrosa  (MiouBL),a  Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Consuegra  in  1538,  and 
died  at  Madrid  in  1590.  He  studied 
under  Becerra  the  sculptor,  and  became 
distinguished  not  only  as  a  painter,  but 
as  an  architect  lie  executed  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Escurial  pictures  of  the 
Resurrection,  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  and  others,  with  great  ability. 
Barry  (James),  a  British  artist,  of 
great  originality,  was  -bom  at  Cork, 
October  11,  1741.  His  father  was  a 
builder,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  hu 
life,  a  coasting  trader,  between  England 
and  Ireland.  James  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  same  profession;  but, 
discovering  an  inclination  for  painting, 
he  was  suffered  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  Though  the  rude  begin- 
nings of  his  art  cannot  be  traced*  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  had  attempted  oil  paint- 
ing; and  before  he  was  twenty-two,  he 
finished  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  landing  of  St  Patrick.  This 
piece  being  euiibited  at  Dublin,  pro- 
cured the  young  painter  the  acquaints 
ance  of  Edmund  Burke,  on  whose  in- 
vitation he  repaired  to  London.  This 
was  in  1764,  and  in  the  year  following, 
his  great  friend  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  vbiting  Italy,  where  he  sur- 
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▼eyed  the  noble  monaments  of  art  ^th 
the  eye  of  a  critic,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  resi- 
dence was  rendered  uncomfortable,  br 
that  capriciousneas  of  temper  whicn 
imbittered  almost  the  whole  of  his  life. 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1771,  and  clumed 
the  admiration  of  the  public  by  his 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  his  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  two  pictures  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  antique,  which  some  have 
considered  as  his  best  performances, 
while  others,  and  those  no  mean  judges, 
have  treated  them  with  contempt.  In 
1776,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Death 
of  Wolfe,  which  fuled,  principally  owing 
to  his  introduction  or  naked  figures; 
this  was  his  last  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  had  now  conceived  an 
ETersion  to  portrait  painting,  and  thereby 
sacrificed  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  the  profession.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  his  contempt  for  it,  that  when 
asked  as  a  favour  to  paint  a  likeness, 
he  would  bid  the  applicant  go  to  the 
fellow  in  Leicester-square,  meaning  the 
accomplished  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
When  the  design  was  formed  of  deco- 
rating St.  Paul's  with  paintings  and 
sculpture,  Barry  was  to  have  been  em- 
ployed; and  he  chose  for  his  subject 
the  Rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  in 
the  presence  of  Pilate.  The  scheme 
however  failed,  and  the  picture  was 
never  completed.  In  1775,  Mr.  Barry 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Real  and 
Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acoui- 
atioa  of  the  Arts  in  England."  His 
object  in  this  tract  was  to  vindicate  the 
En^ish  artists  from  the  impertinent  re- 
flections of  the  Abb€  Winkelmann,  who 
had  spoken  of  them  with  contempt,  and 
repeated  the  assertion  of  Du  Bos,  and 
others,  that  our  climate  is  too  cold  for 
the  fine  arts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  Barry's  performance  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  foreign  critics.  When 
the  scheme  of  ornamenting  St.  Paul's 
was  given  up,  it  was  proposed  to  em- 
ploy the  same  artists  in  decorating  the 
great  room  in  the  Adelphi,  belonging 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts;  but  this  was  refused  by  all  of 
them  except  Barry,  who  undertook  to 
execute  the  whole  work  gratuitously: 
hb  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that,  when  he  began,  he 


had  only  sixteen  shillings  in  bis  pockety 
and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  la- 
bours, he  was  onen,  after  painting  all 
day,  obliged  to  sketch  or  engrave  at 
night  some  design  for  the  printsellers, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  his  frugal  sub- 
sistence. Of  his  terms  with  the  Society 
we  only  know  that  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects was  left  to  himself:  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  had  acted  too  disinterest- 
edly, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  complete  his  undertaking  without 
some  assistance:  he  therefore  addressed 
a  letter  to  Sir  George  Saville,  soliciting 
such  a  subscription  as  would  amount  to 
100/.  a-year.  He  computed  that  he 
should  finish  the  whole  in  two  years, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  pay  back  the 
sum  of  200/.  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
paintings.  This  proposal  did  not  take 
effect,  and  the  work  employed  him 
seven  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  Society  granted  him  two  exhibitions, 
besides  voting  him,  at  different  periods, 
fifty  guineas,  and  their  gold  medal,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  another 
donaUon  of  200  guineas.  Of  this  great 
undertaking,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
six  pictures,  representing  the  Progress 
of  Society  and  Civilization,  it  has  been 
said  that  it  surpasses  any  work  which 
has  been  executed  within  these  two 
centuries.  Upon  this  it  is  just  to  ob- 
serve that,  as  the  performance  of  one 
man,  it  is  unquestionably  entitled  to 
high  praise;  but  that,  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  IS  open  to  criticism,  and  no  competent 
judge  can  deny  that  it  has  all  Barry's 
defects  in  drawmg  and  colouring.  These 

Eictures  were  afterwards  engraved  by 
imself,  but  what  they  produced  is  not 
known.  In  1792,  he  cleposited  700/.  in 
the  funds,  and  to  this  stock  he  never 
afterwards  made  any  addition,  so  that 
his  income  seldom  exceeded  60/.  a-year. 
In  1782,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Royal  Academy;  but 
this  appointment,  honourable  as  it  was, 
only  brought  upon  htm  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  Instead  of  confining  his  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  the  art,  he 
wandered  into  extrinsic  subjects,  made 
extravagant  propositions,  and  threw  out 
both  general  and  particular  censures, 
with  so  little  regard  to  urbanity,  that 
the  members  of  the  Academy  became 
indignant  at  his  presumption.  He  was 
remonstrated  with,  but  this  only  served 
to  make  him  more  irritable  and  perti- 
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nacioos;  in  comequence  of  which,  the 
council  of  the  Academy  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  his  conduct. 
After  hearing  the  charges  and  defence, 
a  vote  passed  for  his  removal  from  the 
chair,  and  this  was  followed  soon  after 
by  another  of  expulsion.  Barry  suffered 
much,  both  in  temper  and  circumstances, 
by  this  degradation;  he  became  hypo- 
cnondriac  and  a  recluse,  so  that  his 
appearance  was  not  much  better  than 
tnat  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  In  this 
state  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  out  of  com- 
passion, set  on  foot  a  subscription,  the 
produce  of  which,  amounting  to  about 
1000/.,  his  friends  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity;  but  unfortunately 
his  death  shortly  after  prevented  him 
from  reaping  any  benefit  from  this  act 
of  benevolence.  On  the  evening  of 
February  6,  1806,  he  was  seized,  as  he 
entered  the  house  where  he  usually 
dined,  with  the  cold  fit  of  a  pleuritic 
fever,  of  so  intense  a  degree,  that  all 
bis  faculties  were  suspended,  and  he 
was  unable  to  articulate;  some  cordial 
was  administered  to  him,  and  on  coming 
a  little  to  himself,  he  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  door  of  his  house,  the  key- 
hole of  which  was  plugged  up  with 
stones  by  some  wanton  boys:  the  night 
being  dark,  he  suffered  much  while  the 
attempts  were  made  to  gain  an  entrance; 
and  tms  being  found  impracticable  with- 
out breaking  open  the  door,  it  was  re- 
solved to  taSe  Mr.  Barry  to  the  house 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Bonomi,  in  Tichfield- 
street.  By  the  kindness  of  that  family, 
a  bed  was  procured  in  a  neighbouring 
house;  but  tne  blow  was  struck,  and  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month  he  expired. 
His  remains,  afVer  lying  in  state  in  the 
great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  were 
removed  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
deposited  near  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. The  character  of  Barry  is  easily 
appreciated  from  the  history  of  his  life* 
with  undoubted  talents,  original  genius, 
and  strong  enthusiasm  for  hb  art,  he 
was  nerer  able  to  accomplish  what  he 
projected,  nor  to  practise  all  that  he 
professed.  Few  men  appear  to  have 
had  more  correct  notions  of  the  true 
principles  of  painting,  and  few  have 
departed  more  widely  from  them.  His 
ambition  was  to  excel  no  less  as  a  the« 
orist  than  as  a  practical  artist;  and 
when  he  has  failea  in  either  character, 
it  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  turn 


of  his  mind,  which,  in  his  eariy,  as  well 
as  in  his  advanced  years,  gave  strong 
indications  of  derangement.  His  lite- 
rary works,  equally  controversial  and 
instructive,  personal  and  poetical,  have 
been  publisned,  with  a  copious  memoir 
of  him,  by  Dr.  Fryer,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Baetbls  (Geraed).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  bom  in  1570.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  and  portraits  with 
some  degree  of  credit.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  stone 
upon  his  head,  but  the  year  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Bartolini  (Giusbppb  Maria),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Imola  in 
1657.  .  He  was  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo 
Pasinelli,  at  Bologna,  under  whose  in- 
stractions  he  profited  considerably. 
Several  of  his  performances  are  in  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  of 
his  native  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
valued  in  an  altar-piece  at  Imola«  re- 
presenting a  miracle  wrought  by  some 
modem  saint.     He  died  about  1780. 

Bartoli,  $ee  Pseugino. 

Bartolo  (TaddeoV  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  ana  was  considered 
as  a  good  painter  of  history  in  the  time 
when  he  flourished.     He  died  in  1436. 

Bartolomeo,  $ee  Brsembero. 

Baetolomeo,  see  Porta. 

Basaiti  (Maeco),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  in  the  Friidi,  and  stumed  his 
art  at  Venice,  where  he  was  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  In 
the  church  of  San  Giobbo,  at  Venice, 
is  an  altar-piece  by  this  artist,  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  is  the  Agony  of  Christ; 
and  in  a  conrent  of  the  same  city  is 
another  picture  by  him,  representing 
the  call  of  St  Peter  and  Andrew. 
These  performances  were  executed  be- 
tween the  vean  1510  and  1580. 

Basili  (Pibteo  Amoiolo),  an  histo- 
rical painter,  was  bom  at  Gubbio  about 
1550,  and  died  in  1604.  He  wa^  suc- 
cessively the  cUsdple  of  Damiam  and 
Roncalli,  upon  whose  style  he  made 
considerable  improvements.  He  painted, 
both  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  for  the  churches 
of  Venice.  One  of  his  finest  pieces  is 
a  picture  of  the  Preaching  of  Christ. 

Bassano,  see  Pontb. 

Babsano  (Leandeo),  denominated 
Cavaliere  Leandro,  from  bis  having 
been  made  a  knight  of  St.  Mark,  by 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  was  bom  in  1558, 
and  died  in  1628.     He  painted  history 
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and  portrait,  and  was  an  artist  of  consi* 
deraole  reputation. 

Bassepobte  (Madeuene  Frances), 
a  French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  talent 
in  painting  plants  and  animals,  but  par- 
ticularly birds,  in  water-colours.  She 
was  born  in  1701,  and  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  famous  Robert.  In  1 732, 
she  succeeded  Obriette,  the  punter  of 
natural  history  in  the  royal  gardens, 
with  a  salary  of  100  pistoles  a-year. 
She  died  in  1780.  Madame  Basse- 
porte  also  exercised  the  burin,  and  pro- 
duced some  good  engravings,  which  arc 
in  the  celebrated  Crozat  collection. 

B AS 8 etii  (Marco  Antonio), an  Italian 
artist,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1568.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Brusacorci;  but  on 
going  to  Venice,  he  became  enamoured 
of  the  style  of  Tintoretto.  After  this 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  dili- 
gently studied  the  works  of  the  best 
masters.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
city,  he  obtained  considerable  employ- 
ment in  the  convents  and  churches,  and 
was  rising  to  g^eat  eminence,  when  he 
died  of  the  plague  in  1630. 

Bassi  (Antonio), an  historical  painter 
of  Ferrara,  of  whose  life  no  particulars 
are  recorded.  In  some  of  the  churches 
of  his  native  city  are  good  specimens 
of  his  talents  in  fresco,  particularly  one 
of  a  Flight  into  Egypt,  another  of  Christ 
at  the  Well  in  Samaria,  and  one  of  the 
Holy  Vii^in  and  her  Family. 

Bassi  (Francesco),  called  the  Elder, 
was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1642.  He 
obtained  a  great  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  his  landscapes.  He  enriched 
his  pictures  with  figures,  buildings,  and 
animals,  well  drawn  and  spiritedly  ex- 
ecuted. He  died  about  1710.  He  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  Francesco 
Bassi,  named  the  Younger,  who  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1664,  and  died  in 
1693.  He  studied  under  Pasinelli,  and 
obtained  celebrity  even  in  his  early  age, 
by  some  good  historical  pictures,  parti- 
cularly one  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Bastaro  (Giuseppe  del),  a  Roman 
artist,  who  lived  about  the  vear  1 690.  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  obtained  considerable  em- 
ployment as  an  historical  painter.  His 
nest  pictures  are  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 

Babtom  (Thomas), an  English  painter 
of  marine  subjects.     He  lived  about  the 


year  1 720,  and  several  of  his  pieces, 
representing  ships  of  war  and  sea-ports, 
have  been  engraved. 

Battoni  (PoMPEo),  an  eminent  artist 
of  the  Florentine  school,  was  born  at 
Lucca,  February  5, 1708.  His  father 
was  a  goldsmith,  and  intended  him  for 
the  same  profession;  but  though  he 
worked  at  the  trade  some  time,  he  gave 
it  up  to  follow  painting,  under  the 
patronage  of  some  eminent  friends  at 
Lucca,  who  sent  him  to  Rome,  where 
for  some  time  he  attended  Sebas- 
tian Conca,  and  Augustine  Masncci. 
Pompeo,  however,  took  more  delight 
in  copying  the  antiques  and  the  works 
of  Raffaeile,  than  in  imitating  the 
modern  masters;  and  how  well  he 
profited  bvthisjudicious  choice  appeared 
in  the  scnool  of  Athens,  and  the  copies 
which  he  made  of  t\^  Dispute  on  the 
Sacrament.  He  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  method  by  which  Raffaeile  and 
the  ancients  attained  perfection.  To 
catch  nature  in  her  movements  was 
their  grand  object,  and  in  this  Battoni 
followed  them.  Hence  in  his  paintings 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  artificial  com- 
position of.  figures,  which  then  so 
generally  prevailed;  nor  does  he  con- 
centrate tne  light  on  one  object  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest,  as  Maratti  does. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Battoni  to  make 
numerous  drawings  of  the  various  mo- 
tions of  men  and  children,  with  the 
different  folds  of  the  drapery,  which 
sketches  he  afterwards  used  in  his 
paintings,  and  finished  them  not  only 
oy  the  liveliest  colouring,  but  also 
with  the  finest  forms.  By  these  per- 
formances he  acquired  considerable 
fame;  but  it  being  suggested  that  he 
was  still  deficient  in  colouring,  he  ap- 
plied to  that  branch  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm;  and  having  obtained  an 
order  from  the  Marquis  di  Gubbio  to 
execute  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel 
of  his  family  in  the  church  of  St. 
Gregory  at  Rome,  he  eagerly  embraced 
that  opportunity  of  convincing  the  pub- 
lic of  his  improvement  in  that  respect. 
Orders  now  multiplied,  and  the  Car- 
dinal Furietti,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  church  of  St.  Celsus, 
gave  him  the  picture  qf  the  high  altar 
to  execute,  in  which  commission  he 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  In  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  has  been 
so  often  a  subject  for  painters,  Battoni 
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succeeded  so  well  for  the  church  of  the 
Philippines  at  Chiari  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  all  good  judges.  His 
next  piece  was  the  story  of  Simon 
Magus,  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome;  and  among  his  other  altar- 
pieces  of  extraordinary  merit  were  two 
at  Brescia,  one  representing  St.  John 
Nepomucene  with  Mary,  and  the 
second,  the  Offering  of  the  latter;  two 
others  for  the  city  of  Lucca,  one  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  other  of 
St.  Bartholomew;  another,  for  Mes- 
sina, of  the  Apostle  James;  and  for 
Parma,  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in 
the  Wilderness.  Besides  these  he 
painted  many  scriptural  piedes,  espe- 
cially the  much  admired  ones  in  the 
papal  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and 
others  in  private  collections.  He 
likewise  acquire(f  fame  by  his  Choice 
of  Hercules,  which  he  painted  first  in 
the  natural  size,  and  afterwards  smaller, 
for  the  Marchese  Ginosi.  Nor  was  he 
less  admired  for  his  picture  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  painted  for  an  English 
gentleman.  Tne  group  of  Peace  and 
War,  one  of  his  finest  productions,  was 
executed  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
Here  Mars,  sword  in  hand,  is  seen 
rushing  to  the  combat,  while  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  virgin,  casting  on  him  a 
look  of  sweetness  and  entreaty,  offers 
him  a  branch  of  palm,  and  places  her- 
self directly  in  his  way,  as  if  to  prevent 
his  sanguinary  progress.  The  vivacity 
of  his  fancy  was  not  in  the  least  ener- 
vated in  those  years  when  the  hand  is 
seldom  capable  of  following  the  im- 
pulse of  the  mind.  In  his  old  age,  he 
painted  for  a  Russian  prince,  Cupid  re- 
turned from  the  Chase.  His  game 
consists  of  hearts  shot  through  with 
arrows,  which  he  lays  in  the  lap  of 
Venus,  while  he  extends  his  arms  to 
embrace  the  goddess,  who  testifies  her 
pleasure  by  caresses.  Commissions 
of  this  nature  were  innumerable,  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  purchased  of 
him  a  picture  of  Thetis  receiving  Achil- 
les from  Chiron;  and  another  of  the 
Continence  of  Scipio.  Battoni  painted 
two  pictures  for  the  King  of  roland, 
both  taken  from  the  story  of  Diana,  and 
one  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  Prostration  of  the 
Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander. 
The  portraits  which  Battoni  drew  are 
innumerable;    and  among  them  were 


those  of  three  popes,  Benedict  XIV., 
Clement  XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  and  the  Empress  dowager. 
This  great  painter  was  devoted  to  re- 
ligion, liberal  to  the  poor,  friendly  to 
his  pupils,  and  such  an  enemy  to 
ostentation,  that  he  seldom  wore  the 
insignia  of  knighthood  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  pope.  He 
died  February  4,  1787.  The  only 
enemy  he  had  was  Mengs,  who  envied 
every  living  artist  that  possessed  greater 
genius  than  himself. 

Badrb,  or  BoDWBR  (John  William). 
He  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1610,  and 
was  a  dbciple  of  Frederick  Brentel. 
He  had  great  genius;  but  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  imagination  hindered  him 
from  studying  nature,  or  the  antique, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  divest  himself 
of  his  German  taste,  though  he  went  to 
Rome  to.  improve  himself  in  the  art.  In 
Italy  he  applied  himself  entirely  to 
architecture,  as  far  as  it  might  contri- 
bute to  the  enrichment  of  hislandscapeSy 
which  were  his  fi&vourite  subjects; 
and  for  his  scenes  and  situations,  he 
studied  after  the  rich  prospects  about 
Frescati  and  Tivoli,  which  afforded  him 
the  most  delightful  sites,  views,  and 
incidents.  He  was  fond  of  introducing 
into  his  designs,  battles,  marching  of 
armies,  skirmishes,  and  processions; 
but  though  he  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  and  about  Naples  and  Rome, 
he  never  arrived  at  a  grandeur  of 
design;  nor  could  he  ever  express  the 
naked  but  indifferently.  His  pencil, 
however,  was  light,  his  composition 
good,  and  his  general  expression  beau- 
tiful, but  his  figures  were  somewhat 
heavy.  He  painted  in  water-colours, 
on  vellum,  and  was  for  several  years  in 
the  court  of  the  Duke  Bracciano,  for 
whom  he  finished  some  perspective 
views  of  gardens,  with  statues  and 
fountains;  also,  of  other  elegant  build 
ings,  with  a  number  of  figures,  coaches, 
cattle,  and  horsemen;  and  it  was  re- 
markable that  he  generally  distinguished 
the  different  nations  of  people  bv  the 
national  dress  of  each.  He  pamted 
with  uncommon  freedom  and  delicacy, 
and  his  colouring  is  glowing;  but  his 
drawing  is  incorrect.  He  etched  from 
his  own  ideas  nnmerous  designs  from 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  very  much  in 
the  style  and  spirit  of  Callot.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  in  1640.  / 
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BADDoiirt  (Anthony  Francis),  a 
Flembh  punter  and  engraver,  was  born 
at  Dizmnde,  in  Brabant,  in  1640.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Vandermeulen,  and 
moat  of  his  plates  are  engraven  from 
the  designs  of  that  master.  Little  is 
known  of  him  as  a  painter,  but  his 
prints  are  excellent.  He  died  at  Paris, 
in  1700. 

Bausa  (GaEOORio),  a  Spanish  artist, 
was  bom  at  Mallorca,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valencia,  in  1596.  He  studied 
under  Francisco  Rabalta,  and  became  a 
good  painter  of  history.  In  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Valencia  b  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  him,  the  subject  of  which 
Is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Philip  the 
Apostle.    He  died  in  1656. 

Baten  t  Sobias  (Francisco),  a  na- 
tive of  Saragossa.  He  learned  the 
principles  of  design  from  an  artist  of 
little  repute,  but  profited  so  well  by  his 
instructions,  as  to  gain  a  prize  given  by 
the  academy  of  painting  in  his  native 
city»  by  which  institution  also  he  was 
sent,  on  a  pension,  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Madrid,  where  he  became  a 
^sciple  of  Antonio  Gonzales  Velasquez. 
Ring  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  having 
seen  some  of  hb  performances,  em- 
ployed him  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Aranjuez,  and  also  at  Madrid:  besides 
which  he  had  a  great  number  of  engage- 
ments for  several  of  the  nobility,  as  well 
as  for  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
In  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy  at  Madrid,  of  which, 
in  process,  he  became  the  president, 
and  in  1788  obtained  the  appointment 
of  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
1795. 

Batbn  (Raimond  y  Sdbias).  This 
artist  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding 
painter,  and  was  bom  at  Saragossa  in 
1746.  He  received  his  instructions  in 
the  art  of  design  firom  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  became  an  assistant  in  his 
great  works.  He  died  at  Madrid,  in 
1793. 

Bazzani  (Giuseppe),  an  Italian 
painter,  vras  born  at  Reggio  in  1701. 
He  studied  under  Giovanni  Canti^  but 
was  his  superior  in  fertility  of  invention 
and  power  of  execution.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Rubens,  whose  style 
he  imitated.  Many  of  his  frescoes  are 
in  the  churches  of  Mantua,  where  he 
resided  and  became  director  of  the 
academy.     Ho  died  in  1 769. 


Be  A  Ls  ( M  A  BT ).  This  ingenious  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  named 
Cradock,  and  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  in 
1682;  her  instructor  was  Sir  Peter 
Leiy;  and  in  painting  portraits  she 
proved  very  little  inferior  to  any  of  her 
contemporaries.  Her  colouring  was 
clear  and  strong,  with  a  great  look  of 
nature,  and  she  worked  with  a  good 
body  of  colours.  She  had  applied  her- 
self to  copy  some  pictures  of  the  best 
foreign  masters,  which  she  procured 
from  the  cabinets  of  noblemen,  and  also 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  Peter,  bv 
which  her  taste  and  pencil  were  much 
improved,  and  her  portraits  had  a  great 
deal  of  the  Italian  air  and  style.  She 
was  amiable  in  her  conduct,  assiduous  in 
her  profession,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
live  m  universal  esteem,  and  to  receive 
every  encouragement.  She  married  an 
obscure  painter,  named  Beale,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  who  both  exercised 
the  same  art  for  some  time;  but  after- 
wards one  of  them  became  a  physician. 
Mrs.  Beale  died  in  1697. 

Beaubrun  (Hbnbt),  This  French 
painter  was  born  at  Amboise  in  1608, 
and  died  at  Paris,  in  1677.  He  excelled 
in  portraiture.  His  brother,  Charles 
Beaubntn^  who  was  bom  at  Aniboise,  in 
1605,  became  distinguished  in  the  same 
line  of  the  art.     He  died  in  1692. 

Bbaudouin  (Pierbe  Antoine).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Paris,  in  1719,  and 
died  there  in  1769.  He  excelled  in 
painting  portraits  in  miniature. 

Beaumont  (Claudzo),  commonly 
called  II  Cavaliere  Beaumont,  was  born 
at  Turin  in  1 694.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  applied  diligently  to  the  copy- 
ing of  the  works  of  Rafi^elle,  Guide, 
and  the  Caracci.  The  only  modern 
artist  that  engaged  his  notice  was  Tre- 
visani,  whose  style  of  colouring  he  imi- 
tated. On  his  return  to  Sardinia,  he  was 
employed  by  the  king,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  nonour  of  knighthood.  He 
died  in  1760. 

Beaumont  (Sir  George  Howland, 
Baronet),  descended  from  Prince 
Bohemond  of  Antioch,  who  shook  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  battles  of  Durazzo  and 
Larissa,  was  bora  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1758.  While  yet  young,  he 
admired  art,  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  its  worthiest  professors,  and, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  took 
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up  the  pencil,  and,  making  his  own  shady 
woods  and  green  hills  of  Coleorton  both 
his  study  and  academy,  produced  a 
landscape  of  great  beauty  and  truth. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  the  scenes 
of  his  native  land,  nor,  though  Wilson 
was  his  friend,  limit  his  adoration  to  its 
artists.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where 
landscapes  of  a  softer  and  sunnier  beauty 
attracted  his  pencil;  and  into  France, 
where  he  studied  Claude,  in  his  own 
romantic  land,  and  compared  the  dewy 
sunshine  and  clear  twilights  of  nature 
with  those  of  the  painter.  In  his  own 
pictures,  after  this  excursion,  something 
both  of  England  and  Italy  appeared; 
and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  sit  in  the 
groves  of  Charnwood,  and  by  the  stream 
of  Grace-Dicu,  and  make  transcripts 
from  nature,  sometimes  adding  a  ruined 
temple,  sometimes  a  gothic  church,  as 
his  taste  inclined  towards  Italy  or  Eng- 
land. Next  to  the  pleasure  of  painting, 
was  that  of  being  in  the  company  of 
painters,  of  whom  he  had  many  anec- 
dotes. The  walls  of  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square  were  covered  with 
choice  works  of  Wilson,  and  Claude, 
and  Reynolds,  and  his  table  was  com- 
monly spread  for  men  of  genius,  for  his 
taste  extended  to  all  the  realms  of  mind. 
He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  gave  it  some  of 
Its  fairest  pictures,  and,  among  others, 
the  Narcissus  of  Claude,  which  he  used 
to  carry  with  him  like  a  household  god 
from  Coleorton  to  London,  and  from 
London  to  Coleorton.  In  his  landscapes 
there  is  less  of  the  fine  fresh  glow  of 
nature  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  hand  of  one  trained  in  that  academy; 
yet  he  had  the  soul  and  eye  of  a 
painter;  his  scenes  are  finely  imagined, 
and  there  are  glimpses  of  grandeur,  but 
little  that  is  wrought  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  conception:  be  was  deficient  in  the 
practical  skill  which  his  fine  fortune 
hindered  him  from  acquiring  from  that 
rough  old  teacher.  Necessity.  He  died 
7th  February,  1627,  at  Coleorton  Hall* 
Beccafdmi  (DoMENico).  This 
painter,  who  was  also  called  Micarino, 
yrfkA  bom  at  Sienna  in  1484.  His  ori- 
ginal occupation  was  that  of  keeping 
sheep;  but  discovering  a  genius  for 
drawing,  he  was  taken  from  that  em- 
ployment and  placed  under  an  ordinary 
painter  named  Capanna;  though  after- 
wards he  is  said  to  have  received  in- 


structions from  Pietro  Perugino.  The 
more  he  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  art,  he  perceived  that  he  only  lost 
his  time  by  continuing  at  Sienna;  and 
the  universal  applause  given  to  the 
works  of  RaSaelle  and  Michael  Angelo 
{Buonarroti,  excited  in  him  an  eager 
ambition  to  see  them.  He  therefore 
travelled  to  Rome,  to  study  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  celebrated  masters; 
and  he  spent  two  years  in  close  appli- 
cation, exerting  himself  not  only  to  copy 
their  works  with  exactness,  but  also  in 
designing  after  the  most  curious  antique 
statues  and  edifices.  His  genius  being 
hereby  improved,  and  his  hand  well 
formed,  he  returned  to  Sienna,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  several  considerable 
works,  n^t  only  in  oil,  but  also  in  dis- 
temper and  fresco,  which  ])rocured  him 
reputation  and  honour.  He  had  a  fine 
invention,  his  taste  of  design  was  ele- 
gant, his  expression  good,  and  his  tone 
of  colouring  beautiful.  He  executed  a 
work  in  mosaic,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna,  and  several  pieces  of  sculpture. 
He  was  also  an  engraver  on  copper  and 
wood.     He  died  in*l549. 

Beccaruzzi  (Francesco),  a.  native 
of  Coniglianb  in  the  Friuli,  and  the 
scholar  of  Pordenone,  who  obtained 
considerable  credit  as  a  painter  both  in 
fresco  and  in  oil.  One  of  his  principal 
works  is  a  picture,  which  he  executed 
for  the  Franciscan  church  at  Conigliano, 
representing  the  founder  of  that  order 
receiving  the  impressions  of  the  five 
wounds,  according  to  the  legendary 
storv  of  the  saint. 

Becerra  (Gaspar),  a  Spanish  artist, 
was  born  at  Baeza,  in  Andalusia,  in 
1520.  He  was  a  distinguished  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect.  It  is  said  that 
he  studied  under  Michael  Angelo,  at 
Rome;  but  certain  it  is  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  some  great 
works  which  he  executed  in  fresco, 
which  gained  him  general  applause. 
He  contributed  to  reform  the  Spanish 
school  of  art,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
grand  style  founded  on  that  of  Michael 
Angelo.  But  great  as  were  the  merits 
of  Becerra  in  painting,  he  rose  to  higher 
eminence  as  a  sculptor,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  was  much  employed  for  the 
churches  and  monasteries.  Among  his 
works  was  one  of  the  Virgin,  carved  for 
Queen    Isabella,   who   was    extremely 
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difficult  to  be  pleased;  and,  after  many 
triais  to  gratiry  her  humour,  Becerra 
was  directed,  in  a  dream,  to  make  one 
of  the  log  of  wood  lying  on  his  hearth. 
He  died  in  1570. 

Beduschi  (AsrroNio),  an  Italian 
painter  of  history,  was  bom  at  Cre- 
mona, 1576.  He  studied  under  An- 
tonio Campi,  and  obtained  honour- 
able notice  by  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sepolcro,  at  Piacenza.  He  died 
young. 

Beechet  (Sib  William),  distin- 
guished himself  in  portraiture.  He  was 
bom  12th  December,  1753,  at  Burford, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  for  the 
law;  but  love  of  art  triumphed  over 
what  has  been  erroneously  called  a  dry 
study,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
appeared  among  the  students  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
colour.  In  the  year  1776,  he  ventured 
to  send  two  small-size  heads  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy;  these  were 
succeeded  bv  others  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions;  and  in  1779  he  hazarded  a  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman  in.  whole  length, 
and  a  conversation  piece;  to  other  exhi- 
bitionshe  sent  a  Lady  playing  on  a  Harp; 
and,  venturing  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
added  a  Witch  of  Endor,  and  a  Lavinia, 
from  The  Seasons  of  Thomson.  Some 
of  these  works  were  painted  in  Nor- 
wich, but  in  1 788  he  removed  to  20, 
Lower  Brook  Street,  London,  and  con- 
tinned  to  paint  and  exhibit  with  a  success 
which  brought,  besides  many  sitters, 
the  notice  of  those  who  watch  risine 
merit,  and,  what  is  sometimes  as  much 
desired,  the  commendations  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  critics.  Six  years  after- 
wards, the  man  who  helped  to  people 
their  walls  with  portraits,  was  admitted 
bv  the  Royal  Acadamy  as  an  associate, 
'fhis  happened  in  the  same  year  that 
the  sun  of  court  favour  shone  on  him: 
Beechey  was  appointed  portrait  painter 
to  the  Queen,  and  henceforth  ladies  of 
quality  and  men  of  high  degree  were 
numbered  among  his  sitters.  Now  and 
then  he  aspired  to  something  beyond 
mere  likeness,  and  presumed  to  measure 
himself  with  Reynolds,  in  one  of  those 
half  historic  and  half  portrait  works,  in 
which  the  latter  excelled:  this  was 
Mrs.  Siddons  with  all  the  svmbols  of 
Tragedy  about  her.     He  still  rose  in 


court  esteem,  and  also  in  favour  with 
the  Royal  Academy: — in  1798  he 
painted  George  the  Third  on  horse- 
back, reviewing,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Horse  Guards  at  Hounslow, 
and  was  knighted;  and  the  same  season, 
after  having  been  twenty-six  years  an 
exhibitor,  he  was  elected  Royal  Aca- 
demician. These  two-fold  honours 
brought  increase  of  employment;  and 
besides  the  royal  family,  who  sat  to  him 
through  all  its  members,  and  ordinary 
heads  in  hundreds,  attracted  to  the  easel 
of  a  painter  in  full  practice — he  paintod 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  Earl  St. 
Vincent — John  Kenible,  and  Anaxtasius 
Hope  —  David  Wilkie,  and  Joseph 
Nollekens — names  which  will  carry  his 
own  to  other  i\ny9,  Beechey,  through 
all  his  long  life,  hud  to  contend  with 
men  his  equals  or  superiors  in  art:  in 
his  youth  Reynolds,  in  his  manhood 
Lawrence,  and  in  his  riper  years  Owen, 
Jackson,  and  Phillipi>,  more  than  divided 
the  public,  if  they  failed  to  divide  with 
him,  the  favour  of  the  court.  He  sup- 
ported the  British  sciiool  rathor  by  the 
respectability  of  his  personal  character, 
ana  the  uniform  truth  und  nature  of  his 
works,  than  raised  it  by  productions  of 
rare  grace  or  lofty  vigour.  Little  of  the 
ideal  appears  in  his  compositions:  he 
seized  on  his  portraits  with  a  vigorous 
rather  than  a  delicate  hand;  neither  did 
he  succeed  in  summoning  mind  to  the 
brow,  or  elesrance  to  the  air  of  his  heads. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Hampstead, 
January  28,  1839,  and  was  buried  with 
Academic  honours. 

Beek  (David).  He  was  bom  at 
Amheim,  in  Guelderland,  in  1621,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Vandyck,  from 
whom  he  acquired  a  fine  manner  of 
pencilling,  and  the  sweet  style  of  colour- 
ing peculiar  to  that  great  master.  He 
possessed,  besides,  that  freedom  of  hand, 
and  readiness  or  rather  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution, for  which  Vandyck  was  so  te- 
markably  famous;  and  Charles  L,  when 
he  observed  the  expeditious  manner  of 
Beek's  painting,  was  so  much  surprised 
that  he  told  him  it  was  his  opinion  he 
could  paint  if  he  was  riding  post.  He 
was  appointed  painter  and  chamberlain 
to  Queen  Chnstiana  of  Sweden,  and 
by  her  recommendation  most  of  the  il- 
lustrious persons  in  Europe  sat  to  him 
for  their  portraits.  He  was  agreeable, 
handsome,  and  polite,  and  lived  in  tho 
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hig^hest  favour  with  his  royal  mistresg; 
but,  having  an  earnest  desire  to  visit 
his  friends  in  Holland,  and,  leaving 
the  court  of  Sweden  much  against 
the  queen's  inclination,  she  appre- 
hended that  he  intended  never  to  re- 
turn, and,  as  he  died  soon  after  at 
the  Hague,  it  was  strongly  suspected 
that  he  was  poisoned.  This  was  in 
1656.  A  singular  adventure  happened 
to  this  painter  as  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  which  seems  not  unwortny 
of  being  recited.  He  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  at  the  inn  where  he  lodged, 
and,  seeming  to  appearance  Quite  dead, 
was  laid  out  as  a  corpse.  His  valets 
expressed  the  strongest  marks  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  master,  and  while 
they  sat  beside  his  bed,  drank  very 
freely  by  way  of  consolation.  At  last 
one  of  them  became  intoxicated,  and 
said  to  his  companions,  '*  Our  master 
was  fond  of  a  glass  while  he  was  alive; 
out  of  gpratitude  let  us  give  him  one 
now  he  is  dead."  As  the  rest  of  the 
servants  assented  to  the  proposal,  he 
raised  up  the  head  of  his  master,  and 
endeavoured  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor 
into  his  mouth.  Bv  the  fragrance  of 
the  wine,  and  probably,  by  a  small 
quantity  that  imperceptibly  got  down 
his  throat,  Beek  opened  his  eyes,  and 
the  servant  being  excessively  drunk, 
and  forgetting  that  his  master  was  con- 
sidered as  dead,  compelled  him  to  swal- 
low what  wine  remaued  in  the  glass. 
The  painter  gradually  revived,  and  thus 
escaped  premature  interment.  Beek 
received  from  different  princes,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  singular  merit, 
nine  gold  chains,  and  several  medals  of 
gold  of  a  large  size. 

BBSLDEMAKsa  (Hans),  a  Dutch 
artist,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1636. 
His  master  is  not  known,  but  he  painted, 
in  a  spirited  and  natural  style,  nuDting 

fieces,  particularly  of  the  stag  and  fox. 
le  had  a  son,  Francis  Beeidemaker, 
bom  in  1669.  He  was  instructed  by 
his  lather,  but  afterwards  applied  to  his- 
torical painting,  under  William  Don- 
dyns,  after  which  he  travelled  to  Italy, 
and  on  hb  return  home  obtained  much 
employment.  He  painted  also  por- 
traits, and  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  at  the  Hague,  where  he  died 
about  1736. 

Bbbk  (Arnold  db).  This  Flemish, 
painter  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1490. 


He  bore  a  high  character  as  a  good 
designer  in  his  day,  and  was  much 
employed  for  the  churches;  but  his 
manner  was  hard  and  gothic.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
painters  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died 
in  1542. 

Bebr  (Jobbph  de).  He  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1550,  and  studied  under 
Francis  Floris,  by  whose  instmctions 
he  became  a  good  painter  of  history. 
His  patron  was  the  bishop  of  Tournay, 
for  whom  he  painted  several  pictures 
which  did  him  credit  He  died  in 
1596. 

Bebbinos  (Gbbgobv).  He  was  bom 
at  Malines,  in  Flanders,  in  1500,  and 
studied  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a 
fine  taste,  and  might  have  proved  an 
admirable  artist,  had  he  not  fallen  into 
indolence  and  dissipation.  He  died  in 
1544. 

Beg  A  (Cornelius),  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1620.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Adrian  Ostade,  and  was 
the  ablest  of  his  school,  if  not  indeed 
his  equal.  He  gave  a  strict  attention 
to  every  precept  of  his  master,  observ- 
ing his  handling,  as  well  as  his  manner 
of  preparing  and  blending  his  colours, 
with  great  accuracy;  and  took  inces- 
sant pains  to  improve  himself  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  his  art^so 
that  he  soon  gave  public  proofe  of  being 
a  considerable  painter.  He  set  out  in 
his  profession  with  credit,  and  proceeded 
in  It  for  some  years  with  success;  but 
at  last  he  grew  too  fond  of  a  dissipated 
life,  and  his  morals  were  so  depraved 
that  his  father,  a  sculptor,  after  manv- 
remonstrances,  disowned  him;  for  which 
reason  he  cast  off  his  paternal  name» 
which  was  Begeyn,  and  assumed  that 
of  Bega;  his  early  pictures  being  marked 
with  the  one,  and  his  latter  works  with 
the  other.  He  had  a  fine  |)encil,  and  a 
delicate  manner  of  disposing  his  colours, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  look  of  neatness 
and  transparence,  whence  his  perform- 
ances are  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  to  be  placed  among  those  of 
the  best  artists.  He  caught  the  plague 
from  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached; 
and  his  affection  was  such,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  expostulations  of  his 
friends  and  physicians,  he  attended  her 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  soon  after,  in 
1 664.    The  subjects  of  his  pencil  were» 
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the  amusements  of  pessants,  landscapes, 
and  the  inside  of  cottages. 

Bbgbtn  ( AaaAHAM).  Neither  Hon- 
braken  nor  Sandrart  have  mentioned 
anything  relative  to  the  master  under 
whom  this  artist  was  instructed.  After 
he  had  made  a  competent  progress  in 
painting,  he  studied  perspective  and 
architecture,  to  qualitv  himself  more 
effectually  for  his  profession,  and  per- 
fected himself  in  the  knowledge  of  both. 
His  reputation  procured  him  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Prussian  court,  where  he 
waa  appointed  principal  painter  to  the 
king,  and  was  directea  to  take  views  of 
the  royal  palaces,  and  the  most  agree- 
able prospects  of  that  country,  which  he 
executed  extremely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  royal  patron.  He  likewise 
finished  several  laige  designs  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  grand  saloons  and  gal- 
leries at  Potsdam.  His  figures  and 
animals  are,  in  general,  well  designed 
and  coloured,  touched  with  great  free- 
dom, and  much  in  the  manner  of  Ber- 
chem.  Some  of  his  most  capital  pic- 
tures are  at  the  Hague,  where  they  are 
highly  esteemed.  These  are  land- 
scapes, with  views  of  rivers,  ruins,  and 
pieces  of  architecture,  enriched  with 
figures,  and  a  variety  of  animals  finished 
in  a  masterly  manner.  Begeyn  was 
bom  in  1650,  and  died  about  1710. 

Beham  (Bartel),  a  German  arUst, 
was  bom  at  Nureml^rg  about  1496. 
He  studied  at  Bologna  and  Rome, 
chiefly  under  Raimondi,  after  which  he 
became  a  resident  at  Munich,  where  he 
painted  several  pictures  for  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  as 
an  engraver,  in  which  art  he  had  ereat 
merit,  and  executed  several  fine  plates. 
He  died  about  the  year  1540,  as  the 
last  date  of  his  prints  is  in  1535.  He 
was  a  relation  or  Hans  Beham,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  engravers  of  that 
age,  who  ranks  among  those  called  the 
little  masters.     He  died  about  1550. 

Bbisch  (Joachim  Franczs),  a  painter 
of  landscapes  and  battles,  was  bom  at 
Ravensbui^h,  in  Swabia,  in  1665.  He 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  art  by 
his  father,  who  practised  painting  only 
for  his  amusement.  But  Joachim,  by 
the  force  of  his  genius,  and  an  assidu- 
ous practice,  proved  at  last  a  good 
artist;  and  was  employed  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  particularly  in  painting  the 
battles  which  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Emanuel  fought  in   Hungary.     While 


that  prince  was  absent  on  some  of  his 
expeditions,  Beisch  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  Italy,  where  he  improved 
himself  by  studying  those  famous  mo- 
dels whicn  have  deservedly  been  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world;  and  it 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  arrived,  to  say,  that 
even  Solimcna  copied  several  of  his 
landscapes.  He  bad  three  different 
mamiers:  hb  first,  before  his  joumey  to 
Italy,  was  true,  but  too  dark;  his 
second  had  more  clearness  and  truth; 
and  his  last  was  clearer,  but  more  weak. 
The  scenes  of  his  landscapes  are  agree- 
ably chosen,  and  picturesque;  his  touch 
is  light,  tender,  and  full  of  spirit;  and 
his  style  of  composition  frequently  re- 
sembles that  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  or  Sal- 
vator  Rosa.  He  etched  several  pleas- 
ing views  in  a  good  taite,  but  these 
prints  are  scarce.     He  died  in  1748. 

Bell  (  Williah),  an  English  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  gained  a 
prize  for  the  best  picture  on  the  story 
of  Venus  applying  to  Vulcan  to  forge 
armour  for  iEneas.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Newcastle,  where  he  painted 
portraits  and  landscapes.  He  died 
there  about  1804. 

Bella  (Stefano  dblla),  a  Floren- 
tine artist,  was  bora  in  1610.  He  was 
intended  for  his  father's  profession, 
which  was  that  of  a  goldsmith,  but  as  his 
inclination  led  him  to  painting,  he  was 
suffered  to  follow  his  genius,  and  had 
Cesare  Dandini  for  a  master.  After 
this,  however,  he  relinquished  the  pencil 
to  follow  the  art  of  engraving,  in  which 
he  rose  to  pre-eminence,  and  executed 
a  great  number  of  prints  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  some  of  them 
from  his  own  desig^.     He  died  in  1664. 

Bbllanoe  (Jacques),  a  French 
artbt,  was  bom  at  Chalons  about  1610. 
He  was  first  the  disciple  of  Henriet, 
and  next  of  Vouet,  but  he  afterwards 
became  an  engraver,  though  his  merit 
in  either  line  was  not  great. 

Belle  (Nicholas  Simon  Alexis). 
This  French  painter  of  portraits  was 
bora  at  Paris  in  1674,  and  died  there  in 
1734.  He  had  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  much  practice  in  his  day. 

Bellevois.  This  artist  died  in 
1664,  but,  except  the  description  and 
commendation  of  his  works,  nothing  is 
mentioned  by  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  relative  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
education,  or  the  year  of  his  nativity; 
but  he  is  known  through  all  parts  of 
Europe  as  a  good  painter.  His  sub- 
jects are  views  of  sea^-ports,  shores, 
calms,  and  storms  at  sea;  but  it  is  in 
his  calms  that  he  shows  peculiar  excel- 
lence. His  vessels  are  designed  after 
nature,  neatly  handled,  and  correctly 
drawn;  vet  want  that  grace  and  ele- 
gance which  are  always  observable  in 
those  of  the  younger  Vandervelde  and 
Backhuysen.  His  touch  is  light,  and 
his  colouring  clear;  the  perspective  of 
his  sea-ports  and  buildings  is  true,  and 
hath  an  agreeable  effect;  his  skies  are 
generally  bright  and  judiciously  ma- 
naged, and  his  colouring  is  transparent. 
His  figures  are  however,  indifferent, 
nor  have  they  much  expression.  Pic- 
tures of  this  master  are  oflen  in  public 
sales,  and  some  of  them,  which  seem  of 
his  best  style,  are  sold  for  tolerable 
prices. 

Bellini  (Giacomo  or  Jacopo),  was 
born  at  Venice  about  1405,  and  studied 
under  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  but  proved 
no  extraordinary  artist,  though  some 
Italian  writers  sav  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  that   period.      The  secret  of 

Eainting  in  oil  was  communicated  to 
im  by  Domenico  and  Andrea  del 
Castagno ;  and  that  important  discovery 
he  explained  to  hb  sons.  Gentile  and 
Giovanni,  who  had  sufficient  skill  to 
apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  considerable  in  their  time,  and 
memorable  to  posterity.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  ancient  master  was  esta- 
blished by  the  portraits  he  painted  of 
Cornaro,  and  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus. 
Ho  died  in  1470. 

Bellini  (Gentile),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1421.  He  was  instructed  by 
hb  father  in  the  art  of  painting  in  dis- 
temper, as  well  as  in  oil.  Such  was 
hb  progress,  that  he  was  accounted  the 
most  skilful  painter  of  hb  time,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Doge  to  paint  the  hall 
of  the  great  council;  and  for  others  of 
the  nobility  he  executed  several  noble 
works.  The  Ottoman  emperor,  Ma- 
homet II.,  having  seen  some  of  his  per- 
formances, invited  him  to  Constantino- 
ple, received  him  with  great  respect, 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  engaged 
him  there  for  some  time,  during  which 
he  gave  him  many  presents,  and  other 
marks  of  regard.      But   the   Turkbh 


monarch  having  ordered  the  head  of  a 
slave  to  be  cut  off,  before  the  face  of 
Gentile,  to  convince  him  of  an  incor- 
rectness in  a  picture  of  the  decollation 
of  St.  John,  he  was  so  terrified  at  the 
sight,  that  he  never  enjoyed  peace  of 
mind  till  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
hb  own  country.  Mahomet  put  a  gold 
chain  about  hb  neck,  and  wrote  to  the 
senate  of  Venice  in  his  favour;  which 
recommendation  procured  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  the  honourable  order  of  St. 
Mark.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Do 
Piles  and  other  writers  represent  the 
transaction  of  Gentile  at  Constantino- 
ple agreeable  to  what  is  here  related; 
but  Vasari  only  says  that  Mahomet  11. 
had  seen  some  of  the  works  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  which  he  admired  ex- 
ceedingly, and  desired  that  the  painter 
might  be  sent  to  him  from  Venice;  but 
that  the  senate  prevailed  on  Gentile  to 
go  instead  of  Giovanni,  as  the  latter  was 
then  engaged  in  a  large  work,  and  the 
doge  was  unwilling  to  deprive  hb  coun- 
try of  so  famous  an  artbt;  Giovanni 
being  esteemed  the  best  painter,  not 
only  of  hb  own  family,  who  were  all 
painters,  but  the  ablest  artist  of  hb  time. 
Vasari  mentions  a  sea  fight,  painted  by 
this  master,  which  had  extraordinarv 
merit,  in  the  variety  of  figures,  the  truth 
of  the  expressions,  the  propriety  of  the 
attitudes,  the  perspective  distances  of 
the  vessels,  and.  the  grandeur  of  the 
composition.     He  died  in  1501. 

Bellini  (Giovanni),  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1422.  He  was  the  son  of 
Giacomo,  and  the  brother  of  Gentile 
Bellini,  but  surpassed  them  both  in 
every  branch  of  the  art.  He  is  consi- 
dered as  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school,  by  introducing  the  practice  of 
painting  in  oil,  and  teaching  his  disciples 
to  copy  nature.  His  manner  of  de- 
signing was  but  indifferent,  and  fre- 
quentiy  in  a  bad  taste,  and  before  he 
knew  how  to  manage  oil  colours  his 

Eainting  appeared  dry;  but  afterwards 
e  acquired  more  softness  in  his  pencil- 
ling, showed  a  grater  propriety  of  co- 
louring, and  some  harmonv,  though  he 
still  retained  too  much  of  his  old  style, 
except  in  hb  heads,  which  were  better 
than  those  of  Giacomo  or  Gentile. 
The  school  of  Giovanni  Bellini  pro- 
duced two  memorable  disciples,  Titian 
and  Gioigione;  and  by  observing  their 
works,  Bellini  improved  his  own  manner 
considerably;  so  that  in  hb  latter  pic- 
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ture*  the  colouring  is  much  better,  and 
the  airs  of  bis  beads  nobler,  though  his 
design  is  a  little  gothic,  and  his  atti- 
tudes not  well  chosen.  He  died  in  1.512. 

Bellini  (Filippo),  an  historical 
painter  of  Urbino,  who  lived  about  the 
▼ear  1596.  He  imitated  the  style  of 
Federico  Baroccio  very  closely  and 
happily;  of  which  the  proof  b  seen  in 
his  altar-pieces  of  the  Circumcision  of 
Christ,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
both  at  Ancona.  He  also  executed 
fourteen  good  pictures  of  the  Works  of 
Mercy,  at  Fabriano. 

Bbllini  (Giacinto),  an  historical 
painter  of  Bologna.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Albano,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome 
for  improvement  with  Francesco  Ca- 
racci.  While  in  that  city,  he  obtained 
the  protection  of  Cardmal  Fonti,  by 
whose  interest  he  received  the  order  of 
knighthood  from  the  pope.  In  his 
manner  he  approached  Albano,  and 
his  pictures  have  much  of  the  grace  of 
that  master. 

Bellimani  (Vittorb),  a  Venetian 
artist  who  lived  about  1525.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  and 
painted  historical  subjects,  chiefly  reli- 
gious, for  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Venice  and  its  vicinity. 

Bellosi  (Pieteo).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  where  he  practised 
portrait  painting;  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  biographer  and  antiquary. 

Bellotti  (Beenardo),  a  painter  of 
architectural  and  landscape  pieces.  He 
was  bom  in  1724  at  Venice,  and  studied 
under  his  uncle  Canaletto.  Afterwards 
be  went  into  Germany  and  Poland,  in 
both  which  countries  he  took  some  fine 
views,  of  which  h^  published  engravings 
executed  by  himself.  He  died  at  War- 
taw  in  1780. 

Bellotti  (PiETRo),was  bom  at  Ve- 
nice in  1625.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Michel  Forabosco,  and  became  a. por- 
trait painter  of  the  first  rank,  but  in  the 
composition  of  historical  subjects  he 
was  not  so  eminent.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  imitation  of  nature:  the 
colouring  of  his  portraits  appears  to  be 
real  flesh;  the  variety  in  the  hairs  of  his 
heads  is  inconceivable;  in  all  his  atti- 
tudes there  is  much  grace,  and  the  dis- 
position of  his  figures  is  natural.  In 
1666  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
court  of  Munich;  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1700. 


Bellucci  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1506.  Besides 
being  a  good  painter  of  history,  he  dis- 
played cansiderable  talents  as  an  en- 
gineer.    He  was  slain  in  battle  in  1541. 

Bellucci  (Antonio),  a  painter  of 
portrait  and  history,  was  bom  at  Venice 
m  1654.  He  became  the  disciple  of 
Domenico  Difinico,  under  whom  he 
learned  a  good  manner  of  handling  and 
colouring,  an  elegant  taste  of  historical 
composition,  and  an  expertness  in  paint- 
ing portraits  with  grace,  expression,  and 
faithfulness.  When  he  commenced 
artist,  his  performances  soon  procured 
him  general  commendation  for  their 
invention,  elegance,  and  spirit;  and  he 
found  immediate  employment  for  ca- 
binet pictures  and  altar-pieces,  as  well 
as  for  portraits.  The  Emperor  Joseph  I. 
invited  him  to  his  court,  and  not  only 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  but  appointed 
him  his  principal  painter.  After  having 
continued  for  some  years  at  Vienna,  he 
obtained  permission  to  retire,  and  then 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  where  he  lived  a  long  time, 
respected  for  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments. He  died  in  the  territory  of 
Treviso  in  1726. 

Belvedere  (Andrea).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1646.  He  was 
an  excellent  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
He  died  in  1689. 

Bemmel  (William Van),  a  landscape 
painter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  16d6. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Herman  Sacht- 
leven;  and  on  leaving  him,  travelled  to 
Rome,  sketching  every  beautiful  scene 
that  occurred,  or  that  pleased  his  ima- 
gination, in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  particularly  about  Tivoli;  by  which 
means  he  furnished  himself  with  excel- 
lent materials  for  his  future  composi- 
tions. On  hb  return  from  Italy  he 
stopped  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  ob- 
tained considerable  employment.  His 
colouring  is  lively  and  natural,  though 
sometimes  a  little  too  green;  but  his 
figures,  and  the  boats,  barges,  and  other 
vessels,  which  he  always  introduced  on 
the  rivers,  or  stationed  near  the  banks, 
are  well  designed,  and  touched  with 
spirit.  His  trees,  indeed,  are  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal;  but,  in  general,  his 
pictures  have  a  pleasing  effect,  as  the 
distances  are  conaucted  with  judgment, 
and  every  part  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner.     The  lights  and  shadows  of 
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his  landscapes  are  distributed  with  sin- 
gular skill,  and  his  skies  are  usually 
clear,  warm,  and  natural.  He  etched 
some  plates  from  his  own  landscapes. 
This  artist  died  in  1703.  John  George 
Van  Bemmel,  his  son,  was  borti  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1669,  and  died  in  1723. 
He  painted  battle-pieces. 

BENABCHl(GlOVANNlBATnSTA),Cldled 

Cavalier  Benaschi,  was  born  at  Pied- 
mont in  1634.  He  studied  at  Rome 
under  Pietro  del  Po;  and  some  authors 
affirm,  that  he  was  afterwards  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lafranc,  of  whose  works  he 
was  certainly  fond,  and  devoted  hu 
whole  thought  and  application  to  design 
after  and  copy  them;  till  at  last  he  be- 
came so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  style,  manner,  and  touch  of  that 
master,  \hat  many  of  the  pictures  of 
Benaschi  are,  at  this  day,  mistaken  for 
those  of  Lafranc  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable designer;  his  lively  invention 
furnished  him  wiUi  a  surprismg  variety; 
his  thought  was  noble;  and  he  was  not 
•  only  expeditious  but  correct.  As  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit, 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him.     He  died  in  1686. 

Bbnavxdeb  (Vxncente  de).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  born  at  Oran  in  1637, 
and  studied  in  the  school  of  Francisco 
Ricd  at  Madrid,  where  he  acquired  a 
fine  style  of  painting  architectural  sub- 
jects, after  which  he  was  much  em- 
ployed for  the  theatres.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1703. 

BsNcovicH  (Fbdbbigo),  a  native  of 
Dalmatia,  who  studied  the  art  of  punt^ 
ing  at  Bologna,  after  which  he  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  lived  many  yeaxs, 
and  died  about  1760.  His  manner  of 
painting  resembles  that  of  his  master. 
Carlo  Cignani;  and  one  of  his  best  per- 
formances is  a  representation  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  in  a  chmrch 
at  Bologna. 

Bbnedbtti  (Mattia),  a  painter  of 
Reggio,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Orazio 
Talami,  and  lived  about  the  year  1702. 
He  painted  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil, 
but  principally  in  the  former  depart- 
ment. 

BENBDBms  (DoMENico  DB),aDunter 
of  historical  subjecta,  who  was  horn  in 
Piedmont  in  1610.  He  studied  at  Na- 
ples, in  the  school  of  Santafede,  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Guido.     He 


returned  again  to  Naples,  and  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  king,  at  whoee  com- 
mand he  executed  several  fine  pictures, 
as  also  for  some  of  the  churcnes  and 
convents.  Among  hu  principal  works 
may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  pieces 
representing  the  History  of  the  Blessed 
VirKin,  after  the  style  of  Guido.  He 
died  in  1678. 

Benedetto,  see  Castiolionb. 

B£NEnALi(  Marco),  a  Roman  artist, 
was  born  in  1684,  and  died  in  1764. 
He  painted  in  the  Palazzo  Spade  a  sa- 
loon in  a  fine  style,  and  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke  has  a  noble  picture  by  him, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Christ  at  the 
Well  of  Samaria.  In  the  church  of 
the  Stimmata  is  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Scouiging  of  Christ.  His  manner  was 
very  irregular  and  capricious.  He  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  pope. 

Benezech  (Charles).  This  artist 
was  the  son  of  an  eng^ver,  and  bomin 
London.  He  studied  painting  abroad, 
and  practised  both  history  and  por- 
traiture. One  of  his  best  performances 
is  a  picture  of  the  Murder  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  died  in  1794. 

Bbnfatto  (Luigi),  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, who  was  the  nephew,  disciple, 
and  successor  of  Paolo  Veronese.  He 
followed  the  style  of  his  master,  and 
gained  great  honour,  not  only  by  his 
teaching,  but  also  by  the  admirable 
works  which  he  executed.  The  most 
esteemed  of  his  performances  were 
several  puntings  illustrative  of  the  His- 
tory of  St.  Nicholas,  and  his  Assump- 
tion into  Heaven.  He  died,  at  the  age 
of  60,  in  1641. 

Bennini  (Sigismond),  an  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Cremona.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Anffelo  Massarotti, 
end  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
painting  landscapes.  He  graduated  his 
distances  judiciously,  and  directed  his 
lirhts  and  shadows  with  great  effect. 
If  he  fuled  in  anything,  it  was  in  his 
figures,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
very  indifferent.  He  died  aoout  the 
year  1725. 

Benozzo  ( ).     This  artist  wis 

bom  at  Florence  in  1539.  He  became 
a  good  painter  of  history  and  portraits 
at  his  native  place,  where  he  died  in 
1617. 

Benso  (Giuuo),  a  Genoese  artist, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Giovanni  fiat* 
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tista  Pagpsfi.  He  excelled  in  history, 
penpectiTe,  and  architectural  represen- 
tations. In  the  higher  branch  of  the 
art,  he  executed  a  fresco  for  the  church 
of  the  Nunuata,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virvin.  Another 
fine  piece  of  his  hand,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, b  a  picture  of  St.  Domenico.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  in  1668. 

B£NT  ( JoMM  Vander),  a  painter  of 
landscapes,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1 660.  He  was  at  first  a  discipl  e  of  Philip 
WouYcrmans,  but  afterwards  of  Adrian 
Vandervelde.  His  style  approaches 
Terj  closely  to  that  of  Berchem,  so 
that  his  pictures  may  ofken  be  mistdcen 
for  those  of  that  master.  His  paintings 
are  much  esteemed  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  public  seemed  to  have  high 
expectations  of  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  his  subsequent  works;  but,  by 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  guilders, 
which  were  privately  stolen  from  him, 
his  spirits  were  so  depressed,  that  he 
survived  the  misfortune  only  a  short 
time,  and  died  by  excess  of  grief  in  1690. 

BbNVENUTO  (GlOVANMlBATTXSTA).Thb 

painter,  who  was  likewise  named  L'Or- 
talano,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  died  in  1525,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Bartolomeo 
Bagnacavallo  at  Bologna,  on  leaving 
whom  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  obtained  considerable  employment. 
His  principal  works  are,  the  Vimn  and 
Child,  in  the  church  of  St.  NicoTo;  the 
Nativity,  for  that  of  St.  Maria  belongs 
ing  to  the  Servites;  and  in  the  church 
of  SL  Lorenzo,  the  Wise  Men's  Ofier- 

IDg. 

BsNWELL  (J.  H.).  The  father  of  this 
artist  was  under-steward  to  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough.  The  son  was 
placed  with  Mr.  Saunders,  a  portrait 
painter,  who  lived  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury;  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Bath,  where  he  taught 
drawing.  Mr,  Benwell  painted  small 
pictures  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
self, being  a  combination  of  crayons 
and  water  colours,  very  beantuuUy 
executed.  He  died  of  a  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1785. 
There  are  some  engra^ngs  after  his 
desi^s,  particulariy  one  of  the  Child- 
ren in  the  Wood,  bv  Sharp. 

Benwell  (Ma&t).  This  lady  lived 
a  long  time  in  Warwick  Court,  War- 
wick Lane,  where  she  practised  as  a 


painter  of  portraits,  in  oil  colours,  cray- 
ons, and  miniature,  with  considerable 
success.  She  exhibited  her  works  regu- 
larly from  1762  to  1788,  but  afterwards 
her  name  does  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logues. She  marriea  an  officer  in  the 
army  named  Coade,  who  died  at  Gib- 
raltar. When  she  died  is  not  known, 
but  she  was  living  in  1800,  at  Paddtog- 
ton. 

Berchem,  or  Beeghem  (Nicholas). 
This  charming  painter  of  landscape  and 
cattle  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1624,  and 
was  taught  the  first  principles  of  punt- 
ing by  his  father,  Peter  Van  Haerlem, 
an  artist  of  mean  abilities,  whose  sub- 
jects were  fish,  confectionary,  vases  of 
silver,  and  other  objects  of  still  life. 
Afterwards  Nicholas  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  successively  the  disciple  of 
Grebber,  Van  Goyen,  Mojaart,  Jan 
Wils,  and  Weeninx.  He  had  an  easy, 
expeditious  manner  of  painting,  and  an 
inexpressible  variety  and  beauty  in  the 
choice  of  sites  for  his  landscapes;  exe- 
cuting them  with  a  surprising  degree 
of  neatness  and  truth.  He  possessed  a 
clearness  and  strength  of  judgment,  and 
a  wonderful  power  and  ease  in  express- 
ing his  ideas;  and  though  his  subjects 
were  of  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice 
of  nature  was  judicious,  and  be  gave 
to  every  subject  as  much  of  beauty  and 
elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The  leaf- 
ing of  his  trees  is  exquisitely  and  freely 
touched;  his  skies  are  clear;  and  hu 
clouds  float  lightly,  as  if  supported  by 
air.  The  distinguishing  characters  of 
his  pictures  are  the  breadth  and  just 
distribution  of  the  lights;  the  grandeur 
of  his  masses  of  light  and  shadow;  a 
natural  ease  and  simplicity  in  the  at- 
titudes of  his  figures,  expressing  their 
several  characters;  the  just  gradation 
of  his  distances;  the  brilliancy  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  the  transparence  of 
his  colouring;  the  correctness  and  true 
perspective  of  his  design;  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  composition:  and,  where 
any  of  those  marks  are  wanting,  no 
authority  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
ascribe  any  picture  to  him.  He  painted 
every  part  of  his  subject  so  extremely 
well,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  in  which  he  excelled;  his 
trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocks,  hills, 
cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equally 
admirable.  One  of  his  most  capital 
pictures  was  painted  for  the  chief  ma- 
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gUtrate  of  Dort,  bein^  a  prospect  of  a 
mountainous  country,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and 
fip-ures,  excellently  pencilled  and  beau- 
tifully coloured.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  paintinsr  this  picture,  the 
burgomaster  bespoke  also  a  landscape 
from  John  Both,  and  agreed  to  pay 
eight  hundred  guilders  to  each  artist; 
but  to  excite  an  emulation  he  promised 
a  considerable  premium  for  the  perform- 
ance which  should  be  adjudged  the  best. 
When  the  pictures  were  finished,  and 
placed  near  each  other  for  a  critical 
examination,  there  appeared  such  an 
equality  of  merit  in  them,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate generously  presented  both  artists 
with  an  equal  sum  above  the  price  which 
he  had  stipulated.  Berchem  was  cu- 
rious in  purchasing  the  finest  prints  and 
designs  of  the  Italian  masters,  as  a  means 
of  improving  his  taste;  and  after  his 
death  this  collection  sold  for  a  lar^c 
sum.  There  was  such  a  demand  for 
his  works,  that  he  was  generally  paid 
beforehand;  and  though  he  was  so  in- 
defatigable, that  very  often  he  would 
not  move  from  his  easel,  in  the  summer 
months,  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
evening,  yet  his  pictures  are  rarely  to  be 
purchased,  and  always  fetch  high  prices. 
He  died  iu  1689.  Berchem  also  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  etchings,  of  which  a 
catalofi^ue  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1767.  He  was  of  so  cheerful  a 
temper  as  to  be  always  singing  when  at 
work. 

Berchet  (Peter),  an  historical 
painter,  was  born  in  France  in  1659. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  La  Fosse,  with  whom 
his  improvement  was  so  considerable, 
that  in  three  years  he  was  qualified  to 
be  employed  in  some  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces. In  1681  ho  came  to  England, 
and  worked  under  Rambour,  a  French 
painter  of  architecture;  but  afterwards 
ne  was  engaged  in  different  works  for 
several  of  the  nobility:  The  ceiling  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
representing  the  Ascension,  was  painted 
by  Berchet;  also  the  staircase  at  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg*s  in  London,  and 
the  summer-house  at  Ranelagh.  His 
drawings  in  the  academy  were  much 
approved;  but  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  confined  himself  to  small 
pieces,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
mythological:  his  last  performance  was 


a  Bacchanalian,  to  which  he  affixed  his 
name  the  day  before  he  died,  in  1720. 

Berg  (Matthys  Vanden),  a  portrait 
and  historical  painter,  was  born  at  Ypres 
in  1615.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Ruliens, 
and  of  some  distinction  among  those 
who  were  trained  up  in  that  celebrated 
school.  He  was  correct  in  his  drawing, 
and  assiduous  •  in  designing  after  the 
life,  as  likewise  after  the  best  models; 
but  by  studying  nature  so  constantly, 
his  invention  being  rarely  exerted,  he 
became  poor;  for  which  reason,  though 
many  excellent  copies  of  his,  after  the 
finished  pictures  of  his  master,  abound 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  any  of  his  own  de- 
signing that  possess  originality.  He 
died  in  1687,  but  Descamps  savs  in 
1647. 

Bergen  (Dirk  Vanden),  a  Dutch 
painter  of  cattle,  landscapes,  and  por- 
traits, was  born  at  Haerlem  about  1645. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Adrian  Vander- 
velde;  but  his  colouring  is  more  glowing 
than  that  of  his  master,  though  his  cattle 
and  other  objects  are  neither  designed 
nor  drawn  so  correctly  as  those  of 
Adrian.  His  trees,  and  taste  of  land- 
scape, are  also  more  heavy;  but  his 
cattle  are  frequently  painted  very  na- 
turally, and  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Some  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
England,  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, where,  though  he  had  sufficient 
employment,  yet,  through  bad  economy, 
he  left  little  behind  him,  and  was  buried 
by  contribution  in  1689. 

Bergen  (Nicholas  Van).  This 
Dutch  painter  was  born  at  Breda  in 
1670.  He  painted  and  designed  his- 
torical subjects  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  Rembrandt,  but  died  young  at 
Breda  in  1699. 

Bergmuller  (John  George),  a 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia, and  became  the  pupil  of  Andrew 
Wolff.  He  resided  at  Augsburg,  in  the 
churches  of  which  city  are  some  of  his 
paintings;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by 
nis  prints,  many  of  which  he  engraved 
from  his  own  designs.  He  was  born 
in  1687,  and  died  iu  1762. 

Bergonzoni  (Lorenzo),  a  native  of 
Bologna,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Bolognini,  and  Guercino. 
He  for  some  time  painted  historical 
pieces,  but  afterwards  applied  himself 
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wholly  to  portraits,  in  which  he  had 
great  merit  He  died,  about  1700, 
aged  54. 

.  Berkheyden  or  Bkeckberg  (Job). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Uaerlem  in  1637. 
He  studied  after  nature  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  variety 
of  scenery  truly  picturesque;  and  he 
carefully  sketched  those  views  which 
appeared  to 'him  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
be  introduced  in  his  landscapes.  After  he 
had  made  himself  a  competent  master  in 
that  style,  he  studied  and  practbed  the 
painting  of  figures,  taking  his  models 
from  nature;  but  his  subjects  were  of 
the  lowest  kind,  such  as  boors,  hus- 
bandmen, shepherds,  and  inn-keepers, 
with  which  he  not  only  furnished  his 
landscapes,  but  likewise  represented 
them  at  their  feasts,  dances,  or  conver- 
sations, in  the  manner  of  David  Teniers. 
His  pictures  were  well  handled,  agree- 
ably coloured,  and  some  of  them  were 
highly  esteemed.  Having  heard  much 
of  the  munificence  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine to  several  painters,  he  set  out,  in 
company  with  nis  brother  Gerard,  for 
the  court  of  that  prince.  When  he  had 
spent  some  time  about  the  palace,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  procure  an  introduc- 
tion, he  fixed  u}>on  a  scheme  which 
fortunately  answered  his  purpose.  Hav- 
ing often  observed  the  elector  going  out 
to  the  chase,  he  took  particular  notice 
of  all  the  nobility  in  his  train;  and  then, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  finished 
two  pictures,  containing  the  portraits  of 
the  prince  and  his  principal  attendants. 
When  the  pictures  were  finished,  Berk- 
heyden prevailed  with  an  officer  of  the 
household  to  place  them  in  a  gallery, 
through  which  his  highness  passed  at 
his  return.  The  prince  no  sooner  ob- 
served them  than  he  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  the 
performance;  inquired  allcr  the  artists, 
and  ordering  them  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  received  them  graciously, 
rewarded  them  noblv  for  their  worlt, 
and  made  them  considerable  presents 
besides;  among  which  were  two  me- 
dals of  gold.  Job  Berkheyden  died  in 
1693. 

Berkheyden  (Gebaed).  This  artist 
was  the  brother  of  Job  Berkheyden, 
and  W9t9  born  at  H aerie m  in  1 645.  He 
painted  many  pictures  in  conjunction 
with  his  brotner;  but  his  usual  subjects 
were  views  of  churches,  convents,  no- 


blemen's houses,  and  magnificent  struc- 
tures, which  be  adorned  with  small 
figures,  designed  after  nature.  His 
works  were  much  esteemed,  particularly 
those  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
brother;  but,  while  his  reputation  seemed 
to  be  rising,  he  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  a  canal  as  he  returned  home 
after  spending  the  evening  in  festivity. 
There  is  some  difference  between  Des- 
camps  and  Houbraken  in  their  accounts 
of  these  brothers;  for  the  former  says, 
that  it  was  Job  who  was  drowned,  and 
not  Gerard,  in  1693. 

Beekmans  (Hknry),  an  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Klun- 
dert,  near  VVilliamstadt,  in  Holland,  in 
1629.  He  was  successively  the  disciple 
of  Philip  Wouvermaiis,  Bosschaert,  and 
Jordaens;  after  which  he  applied  for 
some  time  to  historical  subjects,  but 
quitted  that  department  for  portraits,  in 
which  he  had  great  merit  and  success. 
One  of  his  finest  works  is  a  picture 
representing  a  company  of  Archers  at 
Middleburg.     He  died  about  1679. 

Berlinghieri  (Cahillo),  an  Italian 
painter  of  history,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  11  Ferraresino  from  the  city  of 
his  nativity.  He  studied  under  Carlo 
Bononi,  and  died  at  Ferrara,  in  ]6'26, 
at  the  age  of  forty.  His  performances 
are  in  most  of  the  churches  in  and 
about  Ferrara,  and  one  of  the  best  is  a 
picture  of  the  Miraculous  Descent  of 
the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness. 

Bernabei  (Pier  Antonio).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Parma,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Parmegiano,  though  in  his 
style  he  chose  to  imitate  Corregio. 
He  painted  in  fresco  in  a  grand  style, 
and  many  of  his  works  are  in  the 
churches  of  Lombardy.  One  of  the 
finest  is  a  picture  of  the  Beatification, 
consisting  of  numerous  figures.  He 
died  about  1660. 

Beknakrt(Nicasius.)  Of  this  painter, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  I*rancis  Snyders, 
little  is  known.  In  his  touch,  spirit, 
and  colouring,  he  imitated  his  master, 
and  as  a  painter  of  animals  he  was  very 
little  inferior  to  him.  He  died,  in  1663, 
at  the  age  of  70. 

Bernard  (of  Brussels).  Nothing 
memorable  of  this  master  is  recorded, 
except  that  he  was  a  good  designer, 
and  an  excellent  painter  of  field-sports 
and  the  huntings  of  wild  animals,  to 
which  he  gave  a  strong  and  spirited 
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expression.  Margaret,  Governess  of 
the  Netherlands,  became  his  patroness, 
and  employed  him  to  design  subjects 
for  tapestries,  which  he  executed  to  his 
honour.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  those 
hunting-pieces  which  he  painted  for 
that  monarch,  he  generally  introduced 
the  poKraits  of  the  emperor  and  his 
attendants.  Several  of  hu  portraits  of 
the  family  of  Nassau  were  so  much  re- 
garded, as  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
beinff  copied  by  Jordaens  of  Antwerp. 
Sandrart,  in  mentioning  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  painted  by  Bernard, 
says  that  he  covered  the  panel  with  leaf 
gold  before  he  laid  on  nis  colours,  to 
preserve  them  from  changing,  and  also 
to  add  a  greater  lustre  to  hu  tints;  and 
the  historian,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
artist  and  competent  judge,  declares 
that  it  produced  a  happy  effect,  parti- 
cularly in  the  sky.  Bernard  died  in 
1540. 

BiaNARi)  (Sahubl),  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1615. 
He  studied  nnder  Simon  Vouet,  and 
for  some  time  painted  large  portraits  in 
oil  and  fresco;  but  meeting  with  little 
success,  he  devoted  himself  to  minia- 
ture, and  in  this  way  obtained  great 
celebrity.  He  copied  a  number  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  history  and  landscape; 
after  which  He  reduced  them  to  a  small 
size  with  accuracy,  and  finished  them 
with  delicacy.  He  also  engraved  se- 
veral plates,  both  in  the  line  manner 
and  mezzotinto.  His  merit  procured 
him  a  professorship  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1687,  leaving  a  son,  who  be- 
came the  richest  banker  in  Europe. 

Bernard  ( ).     This  painter  was 

bom  at  Naples  in  1680.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  of  Solimena,  whose 
manner  he  adopted,  and  persevered  in 
through  life  with  great  success.  He 
died  at  his  native  plac^in  1734. 

Brrnardi  (Francesco),  a  native  of 
Brescia,  who  obtained  eminence  in  his 
own  country  as  a  painter  of  historical 
subjects;  but  his  pictures  are  confined 
to  the  place  of  hb  birth  and  residence. 
The  time  when  he  lived  is  not  recorded. 

Bbrnasconi  (Lauro).  He  was 
bora  at  Rome  in  1622,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished there  as  a  painter  of  flcmers, 
which  he  representea  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  accuracy.     He  died  in  1675. 


Beenazzano,  an  Italian  artist,  was 
born  at  Milan,  where  he  studied  paint- 
ing, and  was  exceedingly  commended 
for  the  goodness  of  his  style  in  land- 
scape, and  for  an  excellent  manner  of 
colouring  and  handling;  but  as  he  had 
never  accustomed  himself  to  design  or 
paint  figures,  he  associated  himself  with 
Cesare  da  Sesto,  who  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  and  whose 
merit  was  acknowledged  by  Raffaelle. 
Bemazzano  likewise  painted  animals, 
fruit,  and  flowers,  with  great  success. 
He  flourished  about  1536. 

Berretini  (Pietro  da  Gorton  a). 
This  excellent  painter  of  history  and 
landscape  was  bora  at  Cortona  in  1596. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  the 
disciple  of  Andrea  Commodi,  though 
others  affirm  thaHie  was  the  scholar  of 
Baccio  Carpi;  and  the  author  of  the 
Abr^^  says  he  studied  successively 
under  both  those  masters;  however,  he 
is  allowed  to  have  had  as  great  and 
enlarged  a  genius  as  any  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  have  painted  more  agree- 
ably than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  went  young  to  Rome,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  ot  the 
antiques,  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  Buo- 
narroti, and  Polidoro;  by  which  he  so 
improved  his  taste  and  his  hand,  as  to 
acquire  pre-eminent  distinction  in  a 
short  time.  It  seemed  indeed  asto- 
nishing that  two  such  noble  designs,  as 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  a  Battle 
of  Alexander,  which  he  painted  in  the 
Palazzo  Sacchetti,  could  be  the  product 
of  so  young  an  artist;  when  it  was  ob- 
servecl,  that  for  invention,  disposition, 
elevation  of  thought,  and  tone  of  colour, 
they  were  equal  to  the  performances  of 
the  best  masters.  He  worked  with 
remarkable  ease  and  freedom ;  his  figures 
are  admirably  grouped;  his  distribution 
is  tmly  elegant;  and  though  his  figures 
are  frequently  too  heavy,  the  chiaro- 
oscuro  is  judiciously  observed.  Nothing 
can  be  grander  than  his  ornaments,  and 
where  landscape  is  introduced,  it  is  de- 
si  jj^ned  in  a  fine  taste;  and  through  his 
whole  compositions  there  appears  an 
uncommon  ^ce.  But  De  riles  ob- 
seryes,  that  it  was  not  such  a  g^ce  as 
was  the  portion  of  Raffaelle  and  Cor- 
regio,  but  a  ^neral  grace,  consisting 
rather  in  making  the  airs  of  his  hea<b 
always  agreeable,  than  in  a  choice  of 
expressions  suitable  to  each  subject 
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In  his  large  compoeidons  the  colouring 
has  a  good  effect,  but  his  colottring  in 
fresco  is  superior  to  what  he  performed 
in  oil;  nor  do  his  easel  pictures  appear 
finished  in  such  a  manner  as  mignt  be 
expected  from  so  sreat  a  master,  when 
compared  with  what  he  painted  in  a 
larger  size.  Though  frequently  incor- 
rect, and  not  always  juateious  in  his 
expressions;  though  irregular  in  his 
draperies,  and  apt  to  design  his  figures 
too  short  and  heavy;  yet,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  composition,  the  delicate 
air  of  bis  figures,  the  grandeur  of  his 
decorations,  and  the  beauty  and  gprace- 
falness  of  the  whole,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  the  most  agreeable  man- 
nerist that  any  age  hath  produced. 
Some  of  his  most  capital  works  are  in 
the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  and  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence.  In  the 
palace  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin, 
IS  a  small  sketch  representing  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
touched  with  exquisite  skill  and  spirit; 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  della 
Torre,  at  Naples,  is  an  incomparable 
picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
design  of  which  is  much  more  correct 
than  usually  appears  in  the  works  of 
this  master;  the  heads  are  wonderfully 
graceful,  the  composition  is  extremely 
fine,  and  the  colouring  excellent.  His 
best  oil  painting  is  the  altar-piece  of  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Rome,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Restoration  of 
Sight  to  Paul  by  Ananias.  Thb  great 
artist  died  in  1669. 

Ber£stoni  (NicoLo),  an  Italian 
painter  of  historical  subjects,  was  bom 
at  Montefeltro  in  1627.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti,  with  whom 
he  studied  design  and  colouring  for 
some  years,  and  became  a  painter  of 
such  distinction,  that  his  merit  excited 
even  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  master, 
who  seemed  apprehensive  of  findin?  a 
powerful  competitor  and  rival  in  his 
Dupil.  His  early  works,  after  quitting 
Maratti,  were  in  the  style  and  taste  <^ 
Guide.     He  died  in  1682. 

BERBaoorBTTE  (Alonso),  a  Spanish 
artist,  was  bom  at  Parados  de  Nava,  in 
Castile.  After  studving  some  time  in 
his  native  country,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  Michael  Angelo  for  his 
master,  and  Andrea  Del  Sarto,  with 
other  eminent  men,  for  his  friends.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  by 


the  Emperor  Charles  V,  as  a  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect;  in  all  which 
capacities  he  left  many  excellent  mo- 
numents of  his  genius,  both  at  Madrid, 
the  Pardo,  and  the  Alhambra  of  Gra- 
nada. He  died  ful  1  of  years,  and  covered 
with  honours,  in  1545. 

Bbbtoia  f  Gxacinto).  This  painter 
of  the  Lombard  School  was  born  at 
Parma,  in  1515.  He  studied  under 
Parmegiano,  whose  manner  he  very 
closely  imitated.  Most  of  his  worlcs 
are  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  in 
1550. 

Bbbtoja  (Giacomo),  an  Italian 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Parma,  and 
the  disciple  of  Parmegiano.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  in  fresco  tor  the 
churches,  and  died  in  1558. 

Bbbtin  ( NicHOLAs),aneminent  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1667. 
His  father  was  a  sculptor,  but  died 
when  Nicholas  was  a  child.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  placed  under  Jou- 
venet,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of 
Bon  Boullogne.  At  eighteen  he  gained 
the  first  prize  adjudged  by  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Painting,  and  soon  after  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  for  improvement,  on 
a  royal  pension.  While  there,  an  ad- 
vantageous appointment  was  offered 
him,  which  an  affiur  of  gallantry  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting.  In  1708 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  his  reputation  was  such, 
that  not  only  Louis  XIV.,  but  several 
foreign  princes,  honoured  him  with 
commissions.  For  the  kinff  he  painted 
apictureofVertumnus and  Pomona;  but 
his  greatest  work  was  an  altar-  piece  of  St. 
Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^.  His  manner  of 
designing  was  frequently  correct,  but 
the  outlines  of  his  figures  are  far  from 
exact,  and  his  expr€ission  b  indifferent. 
His  small  pieces,  however,  in  which  he 
excelled,  are  free  from  these  faults. 
The  landscapes  in  his  back  grounds 
are  agreeably  designed,  and  well 
handled.     He  died  in  1736. 

Bbbtolotti  (Giovanni  Lobenzo), 
an  historical  painter  of  Genoa,  who  was 
bom  in  1640,  and  studied  under  Fran- 
cesco Castiglione.  One  of  the  best 
pictures  that  came  from  his  pencil  is  a 
representation  of  the  Meeting^  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  of 
which  piece  it  is  said  the  composition  is 
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excellent,  and  the  colouring  tranaparent. 
This  artist  died  in  1721. 

Bertusxo  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  the  scholar  of 
Denys  Calvart.  When  his  fellow  pupils, 
Guido  and  Albano,  removed  to  the 
school  of  the  Caracci,  he  followed  them 
for  improvement;  but  though  he  partly 
succeeded,  he  could  never  reach  the 
sublimity  of  the  art.  He  also  aimed 
to  catch  the  manner  of  Guido,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  His  compositions  ex- 
hibit correct  drawing  and  graceful 
figures,  but  the  colour  is  weak  and  mealy. 

Bebtdzzi  (EacoLE  Gaetano).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1669, 
and  died  there  in  1722.  He  was  a 
good  painter  of  portraits. 

Besenzi  (Paolo  Emilio),  an  artist 
of  Reggio,  where  he  was  born  in  1 624. 
He  emulated  the  style  of  Albano,  but 
painted  sacred  subjects  for  the  churches. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  sculptor 
and  architect     He  died  in  1666. 

Besozzi  (Ambrogio),  a  Milanese 
painter,  was  bom  in  1648,  and  died  in 
1706.  He  studied  under  Giuseppe 
Gandini,  and  next  under  Giro  Ferri. 
His  talent  lay  in  representing  architec- 
tural subjects  and  ornaments.  He  was 
also  an  engraver. 

Betteb  (John  and  Thomas).  Of 
these  two  miniature  punters,  who  were 
brothers,  and  lived  in  England  about 
the  year  1596,  we  know  nothing  further 
than  that  they  were  employed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  portrait  was  painted 
by  the  elder  Bettes,  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  satis&ction  to  his  royal 
patroness. 

Betti  (Biagio),  an  Italian  artist,  was 
bom  at  Pistoia  in  1545.  He  studied 
under  Daniello  da  Volterra,  on  whose 
death  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
Theatines;  and  hb  pictures  are  confined 
to  the  monastery  of  which  he  was 
a  member.     He  died  in  1615. 

Betti  Ni  (Domenico),  a  Florentine 
artist,  was  born  in  1644.  He  was  first 
instructed  by  Jacopo  Vignali,  but  after- 
wards he  studied  at  Rome,  under  Mario  > 
Nuzzi,  with  unceasing  diligence  and 
complete  success.  His  subjects  were 
fruit,  flowers,  insects,  animals,  and  still 
life,  which  he  well  disposed,  skilfully 
grouped,  and  gave  them  a  strong  cha- 
racter of  nature  and  truth.  '  He  died  in 
1705. 

Bevilaqua,  gee  Salimbene. 


Beville  (Charles).  This  French 
artist  was  born  at  Paris  in  1651,  and 
died  there  in  1716.  In  his  day  he  had 
some  reputation  for  his  taste  in  land- 
scape painting,  but  his  pictures  are  now 
in  little  estimation. 

Beuckelaer  or  Buceltrar  (Joa- 
chim), a  Flemish  artist,  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  1530,  and  died  in  1610. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  scholar  of 
Peter  Aertsen,  whose  manner  of  paints 
ing  he  adopted;  and  his  pictures  of 
kitchens,  game,  fruit,  .fish,  and  other 
objects  of  still  life,  are  well  executed. 

Beurs  (  William).  This  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Dort,  in  1656,  by  the  force 
of  natural  genius  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary expertness  in  drawing  and  de- 
signing, before  he  had  received  even 
the  smallest  instruction  from  any  prc^ 
fessor  of  the  art.  At  the  age  or  eigh- 
teen, however,  he  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  William  Drillenburg,  and 
made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  almost  equalled  him  in  the 
freedom  of  his  hand  and  the  clearness 
of  his  colouring.  He  painted  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  his  master,  but 
proved  somewhat  superior  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  design;  and  he  might 
have  acquired  as  great  a  reputation, 
and  as  large  a  proportion  of  riches, 
as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  if  he  had 
not  impaired  his  constitution  by  a 
negligent  and  dissolute  course  of  life. 
He  painted  landscapes,  flowers,  and 
portraits.     He  died  about  1690. 

Bezozzi  (Ambrogio).  This  artist 
of  the  Lombard  School  was  born  at 
Milan,  in  1.648.  He  was  the  scholar 
of  Giuseppe  Danedi,  surnamed  Moti'- 
talio!  but  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  under  Giro  Ferri, 
whose  manner  he  adopted  with  success. 
He  died  at  Milan,  in  1706. 

BiANCHi  (Baldassare),  r  Bolognese 
artist,  was  born  in  1614.  His  first  master 
was  Giovanni  Paderna,  but  he  improved 
himself  considerably  under  the  tuition 
of  Agostino  Mitelli.  Such  was  his  re- 
putation, that  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and 
Mantua  kept  him  almost  constantly 
employed  in  their  palaces.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  in  a  noble  style,  and 
had  for  an  assistant  his  daughter  Lucre- 
tia.     Bianchi  died  in  1679. 

BiANCHi  (Orazio),  a  native  of  Rome, 
who  painted  hbtorical  pieces  with  repu- 
tation.    Though  no  particulars  are  re- 
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corded  of  hit  life,  or  of  the  time  when 
he  died,  critics  speak  advantageously 
of  a  pictoro  in  the  church  of  St.  Josepn 
at  Kome,  the  subject  of  which  is  tlie 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

BtAMCBi  (Francesco).  This  painter, 
who  also  obtained  the  name  of  II  Frari, 
was  bom  in  1447  at  Modena,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  the  hononr  of  being 
the  master  of  Corregio.  His  colouring 
was  fine,  his  attitudes  graceful,  and  his 
ioTention  grand;  but  bis  compositions 
have  somewhat  of  dryness,  and  his 
figures  are  incorrect,  especially  in  the 
eyes.     He  died  in  1 5 1 0. 

BuNCHi  (FsDBRioo),  a  painter  of 
Milan,  who  studied  under  his  cousin, 
Criulio  Ceeare  Procaccini,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress,  that  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  executed  three  frescoes 
for  a  monastery  in  his  native  city.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  gave  htm  considerable 
employment,  and  bestowed  upon  him, 
among  other  marks  of  royal  nivour,  a 
chain  and  medal  of  gold. 

BiAVCHi  (PiBTBo),  a  native  of  Rome, 
was  bom  in  1694.  He  gave  the  pro- 
mise of  rising  to  eminence  as  an  histori- 
cal painter,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a 
consamptaon,  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
about  1740. 

BiANcn  (IsiDOfto),  an  historical 
painter  of  Milan,  who  was  probably  a  re- 
lation of  the  preceding.  He  was  bora  in 
1026,  and  studied  his  art  under  Mazzu- 
chelli,  or  Morazzone,  whose  manner  he 
doselv  followed.  He  painted  in  fresco 
and  oi^  but  principally  in  the  former.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  employed  him  in  finish- 
ing the  painting  of  a  saloon  at  Rivoli, 
wUch  had  been  beg^n  by  Mazzuchelli; 
and  this  work  so  pleased  the  prince, 
that  he  conferred  on  Bianchi  the  honour 
of  knighthood.     He  d led  about  1670. 

BiANcucci  (Paolo),  a  native  of 
Lacea  and  the  disciple  of  Guido,  to 
whose  manner  of  pencilling  and  colour- 
ing he  adhered  tarough  Kfe.  One  of 
his  most  attractive  and  original  per- 
formances is  a  picture  of  Poigatory,  in 
a  church  at  Lucca.  He  died  in  1653, 
aged  70. 

BiBiENA  (Ferdinando  Galli).  Hc 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1657,  and 
having  lost  his  father,  Giovanni,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Albano,  he  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Cignani;  and  this  artist,  observing  that 
the  genius  of  his  pupil  teemed  to  have 


a  stronger  tendency  to  the  painting  of 
architecture  than  the  designing  of 
figures,  had  him  instructed  by  rara- 
dosso,  Aldobrandiui,  and  Antonio  Msr 
nini.  On  the  recommendation  of  Cignani 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaving  his 
talents,  and  was  particularly  favoured 
bv  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  appointed 
him  his  principal  painter  of  decorations 
and  architecture,  with  a  pension;  which 
situation  and  grant  were  continued  by 
Duke  Francesco  Faraese.  Afterwards, 
on  the  -invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  he  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  that  monarch  gave  him  a  similar 
appointment,  and  presented  him  with  a 
cnain  and  medal  of  gold.  His  easel  pic- 
tures show  a  noble  and  elegant  orcfon- 
nance,  and  a  tone  of  colour  uncommonly 
beautiful.  His  perspectives  have  an  as- 
tonishing effect,  by  the  judicious  masses 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  result  of  a 
thorough  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro;  and  the  vestiges  of  magni- 
ficent buildings,  which  he  introduced  into 
his  compositions,  add  a  grandeur  and 
richness  to  all  his  performances.  Most 
of  the  decorations  which  appeared  in 
Italy,  during  his  time,  were  executed 
firom  his  designs;  but  the  figures  were 
inserted  by  his  brother,  Francesco.  He 
died  in  1743.  He  had  two  sons, 
Criuseppe  and  Antonio,  who  followed 
in  their  father's  steps.  The  first  re- 
sided successively  at  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Benin.  He  died  in  1756: 
the  latter  at  Mantua,  between  1770 
and  1780.  Giuseppe  left  a  son,  Cario, 
also  a  theatrical  punter. 

Bicci  (Lorenzo  di),  a  Florentine 
artist,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  was 
bom  in  1400,  and  studied  under  Spi- 
nello.  He  painted  wholly  in  fresco; 
and  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  old 
formal  style  of  his  age  once  ornamented 
the  churches  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  in  1460. 

Bie  (Adrian  db).  This  artist,  who 
painted  portraits  and  architectural 
ornaments,  with  small  figures,  was  bora 
at  Lierre,  in  1594.  He  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  from  Wouter  Abts; 
but  afterwards  he  became  the  disciple 
of  Rodolph  Schoof,  a  painter  of  repu- 
tation, at  Paris.  When  he  had  practised 
under  that  master  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  form  his  hand,  he  sought  to  obtain 
still  greater  improvement  by  travelling 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  six  years  in 
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studying  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
His  industry  was  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess; and  he  found  encouragement  not 
.only  at  Rome,  but  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
from  |)ersous  of  the  first  distinction. 
His  pencilling  was  so  neat,  and  his  touch 
and  colouring  so  delicate,  that  he  was 
frequently  employed  to  paint  on  jasper, 
agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious 
materials.     He  died  about  1640. 

BlEZBLINOEN  (ChHISTIAN  JaNS  Van), 

a  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at  Delfl,  in 
1558,  and  died  ia  1600.  He  had  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  painter  of  portraits; 
but  his  most  memorable  performance 
was  the  one  which  he  executed  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  that  prince  had 
been  assassinated  by  Gerard.  Although 
the  painter  had  only  the  lifeless  corpse 
for  his  model,  the  picture  was  allowed 
to  possess  a  much  stronger  character 
and  resemblance  of  that  illustrious  hero 
than  any  other  of  the  portraits  which 
were  pamted  of  him  when  alive. 

BioARx  (ViTTORio),  a  Bolognese 
painter  of  historical  subjects.  Of  his 
age  and  master  we  are  not  informed; 
yet  he  possessed  considerable  merit, 
and  was  much  employed  in  ornamenting 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  tiis  native 
city  with  pictures  of  a  large  size, 
pamted  in  fresco,  and  of  the  execution 
of  which  some  writers  speak  in  high 
terms. 

Bioio  (Francxa).  This  old  artist 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1445.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  architectural  pieces, 
animals,  and  landscapes.  He  died  in 
1525. 

BiLivERT  (Giovanni),  a  Florentine, 
who  flourished  between  1576  and  1644. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Cigoli,  and  a  close 
follower  of  his  style,  with  which  he 
blended  that  of  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
that  of  Titi.  He  painted  some  fine 
church  pieces  in  fresco  and  oil,  in  all 
of  which  he  dbplayed  great  originality 
of  conception  and  power  of  expression. 
One  of  his  best  productions  is  a  picture, 
of  Joseph  and  his  Mistress,  in  the  ducal 
gallery  at  Florence. 

BiLLONi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1576,  and  studied 
under  Apollodoro  di  Porcia.  He 
painted  histprical  subjects,  but  excelled 
chiefly  in  portrait.  He  died  at  Padua, 
in  1636. 

BiLTius  ( ),  a  Dutch  painter, 

who  lived  about  the  year  1651.      His 


talent  lay  in  the  representation  of  game* 
and  other  subjects  of  still  life,  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  sporting; 
all  which  he  painted  on  a  white  ground, 
in  a  manner  that  gave  the  articles  the 
appearance  of  reality. 

Bird  (Edward),  an  arUst  educated 
chiefly  in  the  wide  academy  of  nature* 
was  born  at  Wolverhampton,  April  12, 
1772,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  tea-tray  maker,  whose  works  it  was 
hid  business  to  embellish  with  fruits, 
flowers,  patches  of  landscape,  groups 
of  peasants,  and  **  vacant  shepherds 
piping  in  the  dale."  From  teartrays  he 
ventured  to  canvass,  and  his  first  suc- 
cessful work  was  Good  News,  a 
scene  he  had  witnessed  in  an  ale-house. 
The  Blacksmiths'  Shop  was  touched 
with  the  like  social  spirit;  and  the 
Country  Auction,  which  succeeded, 
was  reckoned  one  of  his  ablest  works: 
the  crowd  which  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer called  together,  is  full  of  varied 
characters,  and  the  colouring  is  mellow 
and  harmonious.  The  fame  and  merits 
of  Bird  attracted  the  notice  of  tho 
Academy  where  he  exhibited  these  pic- 
tures, and  he  was  elected  a  member;  a. 
love  of  the  historical  now  came  on  him, 
and  he  painted  first.  The  Surrender 
of  Calais;  secondly.  The  Death  of 
Eli;  and  thirdly,  the  Field  of  Chevy 
Chace  afler  the  Battle.  This  last  is 
the  highest  as  it  is  the  happiest  of 
his  productions:  a  sorrowful  subject, 
toucned  with  a  pathetic  spirit: — the 
heart  of  the  country  was  aflfected,  and 
the  tears  that  were  shed  before  it,  said 
more  for  its  genius  than  the  praise — and 
it  was  not  wanting — which  critics  be* 
stowed  upon  its  natural  grouping  and 
chivalrous  character.  But  su^ects  of 
that  sort  cost  him  much  thought  and 
labour — and  moreover,  his  heart  was 
viith  scenes  of  a  humbler  sort.  To  bis 
earlier  subjects  he  returned,  andpainted 
the  Gipsey  Boy;  the  Young  Recruit; 
Meg  Merrilies;  the  Game  at  Put,  and 
several  more  of  the  same  class;  all  of 
which  may  be  instanced  as  proofii  of 
his  tact  in  adapting  living  li&  to  the 
purposes  of  art.  When  he  happened  to 
meet  a  ragged  mendicant,  a  picturesque 
peasant,  a  poetical  looking  gipsey,  or 
some  boor,  as  rough  and  ragged  as  the 
shaggy  team  which  be  drove.  Bird 
took  a  rude  sketch  on  the  spot,  went 
with  his  mind  full  to  his  easel,  and. 
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fftthed  in  fcis  picture — the  quickerdone, 
tiie  happier  the  work.  In  ao  evil  hour 
he  resolved  to  paint  the  ennbarkation 
of  the  longeiiled  King  of  France  when 
recalled  to  Paris  on  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoleon:  this  included  many 
portraits :  the  French  lords,  with  their 
king,  true  to  national  politeness,  sat — 
not  80  the  lords  of  England  with  their 
king;  they  were  too  well  bre<l  to  re- 
fuse, indeed,  but  had  not  the  courtesy 
to  sit — an  incivility  which  helped  the 
puinter  to  a  too  early  grave.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  1819,  he  no  longer 
suffered  from  the  insolence  of  prince 
or  peer. 

BiscAiNo  (Bartoloheo).  This  artist, 
whose  greatest  forte  was  history,  was 
bom  at  Genoa,  in  1632.  His  father 
was  Giovanni  Andrea  Biscaino,  a 
landscape  painter  in  good  repute,  from 
whom  mrtolomeo  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  design;  but  he 
was  indebted  to  Valerio  Castelli  for  his 
knowledge  of  colouring.  He  proved  a 
good  dengner,  and  an  excellent  en- 
graver, and,  by  his  early  performances, 
afforded  an  expectation  of  his  arriving 
at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  art;  but 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  plague,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  1657. 

Biscuop  (John  ds),  a  Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  landscapes,  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  the  Hague,  in  1646,  and 
died  in  1686.  He  was  an  amateur 
artist,  being  an  advocate  at  the  court  of 
Holland.  He  was  allowed  to  have 
considerable  merit  in  those  paintings 
which  he  finished  in  oil;  but  his  chief 
exeellence  consisted  in  drawing  with  a 
pencil  in  a  manner  so  uncommonly 
curious,  that  he  could  perfectly  imitate 
the  style  of  the  greatest  master;  and  a 
judicious  observer  might,  even  at  the 
first  look,  determine  whether  he  imitated 
Tintoretto,  3assan,  Caracci,  Veronese, 
Rubens,  or  Vandyck.  For  this  reason 
his  drawings  were  much  sought  for,  and 
even  at  this  day  they  are  highly  prized 
OD  account  of  their  correctness    and 


BiscBOP  (CoRNiLius).  Thls  painter 
was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  according  to 
one  account,  and  of  Dort  to  another. 
He  was  bom  in  1630,  and  was  the 
disciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  His  pencil, 
tint  of  colouring,  style,  and  manner, 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  pf 
his  master;    and,  by  many  judges,  he  is 


esteemed  not  inferior  to  him  either  in 
historical  subjects  or  in  portrait.  A 
painting  by  Bischop,  consisting  of  a  few 
figures  by  candlelight,  was  so  much 
admired  by  Louis  XIV.  that  he  pur- 
chased it  at  a  high  price;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  admitted  his  works  among 
those  of  the  best  roasters.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  this  artist  by  the  French 
writers,  an  impartial  judge  may  perhaps 
think  that  his  compositions  are  heavy, 
and  without  expression,  and  his  works 
in  general  not  worthy  of  the  applause 
which  has  been  lavished  upon  them. 
He  died  in  1674,  and  left  a  son  called 
Abraham,  who,  although  he  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  in  designing 
historical  subjects  and  portraits,  pre- 
ferred the  painting  of  fowls,  particularly 
those  of  the  domestic  kind,  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art.  He  de- 
signed after  nature,  and  usually  painted 
in  a  large  size,  such  as  ornamental 
furniture  for  grand  halls;  and  every 
species  of  fowl  was  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  attitude,  character,  and 
plumage,  that  his  works  obtained 
universal  approbation.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

BxsET  (Charles  Emanuel).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Mechlin,  in  1633. 
Even  in  his  early  productions  he  showed 
a  lively  and  ready  invention.  He  was 
remarkable  for  introducing  a  multitude 
of  figures  into  his  designs,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  drapery,  peculiar 
to  every  nation.  His  general  subjects 
were  conversations,  balls,  concerts,  and 
assemblies,  correctly  designed,  and  well 
coloured;  though  the  actions  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  figures  were  sometimes 
indelicate.  His  pictures  had  a  strong 
effect  at  a  distance;  yet,  when  more 
nearly  inspected,  they  showed  a  neat- 
ness of  pencil,  a  spirited  touch,  and  a 
good  expression. 

Bisi  (  Bonavbntura),  a  Franciscan 
monk.  This  artist  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  the  disciple  of  Lucio 
Masari.  But  his  sole  aelight  was  in 
miniature  painting,  and  in  that  way  he 
arrived  at  great  excellence.  Instead, 
however,  of  working  from  his  own 
invention,  or  original  design,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  imitating  on  a  small 
scale  the  pictures  of  Guide,  Corregio, 
Titian,  and  other  great  masters,  which 
he  finished  with  grace,  neatness,  and 
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beauty.  Several  of  his  works  are  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
are  highly  valued.     He  died  in  1662. 

BissoNi  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
native  of  Padua,  who  painted  history 
aud  portrait.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Apoilodoro;  after  which  he  improved 
himself  at  Rome,  and  then  settled  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  much 
employed  for  the  monastic  institutions 
and  churches.     He  died  in  1636. 

BiZELLi  (Giovanni).  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Alessandro  Allori;  and  hav- 
ing laid  a  good  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  design  under  that  master, 
he  visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
most  celebrated  paintings  and  ancient 
sculpture.  His  aoUities  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  had  continual  em- 
ployment as  long  as  he  continued  at 
Rome;  being  engaged  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  to  paint  subjects  of  his 
own  invention,  or  others  taken  from 
history,  and  likewise  portraits.  He 
died  in  1612,  aged  56. 

Blaceo  (Bernardino),  a  Venetian 
artist,  who  lived  about  the  year  1560. 
His  subjects  were  wholly  of  a  religious 
character,  as  he  was  principally  engaged 
in  painting  lai^  pictures  for  churches 
and  convents  in  fresco.  One  of  his 
most  capital  performances  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Luke,  at  Udino. 

Black  (  ).     This  person  was 

a  portrait  and  drapery  painter.  He 
lived  about  1768,  in  Bolton-street, 
Piccadilly.  He  was  then  a  member  of 
the  academy  in  St.  Martin's-lane;  and 
had  a  daughter  who  acquired  some 
reputation  for  her  skill  in  painting  in 
crayons  and  oil.  She  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, but  nothing  more  is  known 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Blain  (Jean  Baptists).  This  French 
artbt  was  bom  at  Caen,  in  1654,  and 
acquired  the  elements  of  painting  from 
his  father,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris, 
Habere  he  became  the  scholar  of  Mon- 
noyer.  He  painted  flowers  aud  fruits 
in  the  style  of  his  master  with  great 
success.  His  pencil  was  sweetly  deli- 
cate, and  his  colouring  elegant;  he  also 
painted  insects  with  great  exactness, 
and  gave  a  high  finish  to  all  his  subjects. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  1715. 

Blakey  ( ).       Nothing  more 

is  known  of  this  artist  than  that  he 
enjoyed  some  celebrity  in  the  middle 


of  the  last  century.  He  was  much 
employed  in  making  designs  for 
the  booksellers;  and  appears  to  have 
resided  most  of  hb  life  at  Paris.  In 
1747,  he  was  engaged  with  Hay- 
man  in  painting  pictures  for  a  set  of 
prints  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
England,  but  the  work  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

Blake  (William),  an  artist  of  sin- 
gular taste  and  flightiness  of  imagina- 
tion, came  into  a  world  which  sympa- 
thized but  little  with  his  fancies,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1 757.  He  was  bom 
in  London,  and  designed  by  his  family 
for  a  hosier,  but  an  ungovernable  im- 
pulse drove  him  to  the  pencil  while 
almost  a  boy,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
talents  were  The  Songs  of  Innocence, 
a  work  strange  and  beautiful,  containing 
lyrics  of  great  sweetness,  and  drawings 
of  greater  beauty.  To  these  succeeded 
a  work  equally  wild  and  lovely,  called 
The  Gates  of  Paradise,  a  sort  of 
devout  dream,  and  which,  like  a  holy 
dream,  leaves  impressions  pleasant  and 
abiding.  His  pencil  was  now  in  re- 
quest, and  he  illustrated  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  with  naked  groupes, 
which  startled  the  serious;  and  he  made 
designs  for  Blair's  Grave,  much  in  the 
spirit  of  that  very  original  poem.  These 
were  fanciful  creations,  yet  full  of  feeling 
and  delicacy;  and  though  now  and  then 
a  little  too  mystical  for  the  multitude, 
were  looked  on  with  wonder  or  respect 
by  the  world.  But  his  next  work,  en- 
titled Jerusalem,  soared  higher  than 
even  romantic  sympathy  could  follow; 
and  Blake  would  have  been  considered 
as  visionary  or  mad,  had  he  not  ima- 

fined  his  fine  designs — he  called  them 
nventions — for  the  Book  of  Job.  In 
these  he  pictures  the  Man  of  Uz  sus- 
taining his  dignity  amid  the  inflictions 
of  the  devil,  the  reproaches  of  his 
friends,  and  the  insults  of  his  wife.  The 
Scripture  overawed  his  imagination, 
and  he  was  too  devout  to  attempt  more 
than  a  Hteral  embodiment  of  the  most 
wondrous  history  ever  unfolded  bv  ge- 
nius. Blake  goes  step  by  step  with  the 
narrative;  always  simple,  and  often  sub- 
lime, and  never  burthening  the  text  bv  the 
exuberance  of  his  fancy.  The  colours 
with  which  he  gave  brilliancy  and  effect 
to  these  conceptions  are  so  rare  and  so 
lustrous,  as  to  countenance  the  assur- 
ance of  the  artist,  that  they  were  taught 
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htm  by  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  brother 
whom  he  loved.  Bat  whatever  world 
the  revelation  came  from,  the  secret  has 
perished  with  the  artist  himself,  who 
died  without  revealing  it,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1828,  in  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. His  works  are  of  small 
dimensions;  are  all  executed  on  paper, 
and  tinted  in  with  a  skill  and  an  effect 
rivalled  only  by  those  great  artists, 
who  make  watei^-colours  as  splendid 
and  lasting  as  those  in  oil. 

Blanchaad  (Jban).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1595,  and  died  there  in 
1665.  He  was  a  tolerable  painter  of 
history. 

Blanchaad  (Jacques),  a  French 
painter  of  portrait  and  history,  was 
Dom  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  art  from  his 
uncle  Nicholas  Botteri;  but  aftenrards 
he  spent  some  time  with  Horace  le 
Blanc  at  Lyons,  and  then  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  studied  for  two  years  at  Rome 
and  Venice.  The  works  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  made  him  so  enamoured 
with  the  Venetian  school,  that  he  fol- 
lowed it  entirely,  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  the  force  and  clearness  of  his 
pictures  gained  him  many  admirers,  and 
the  high*sounding  appellation  of  the 
modem  Titian.  In  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  is  a  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Blauch- 
ard,  which  procured  him  reputation,  and 
at  this  day  it  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
died  in  1688.  . 

Blanch BT  (Thomas).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  died  at 
Lyons  in  1689.  At  first  his  genius 
inclined  him  to  sculpture,  but  being 
dissuaded  from  practising  that  art,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution, he  applied  himself  to  painting; 
and  having  made  some  progress  in  it, 
he  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement. 
While  at  Rome,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  some  instruction  from 
Nicolo  Poussin  and  Andrea  Sacchi,  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  a  happy  use 
in  his  historical  subjects.  He  nad  a 
ready  genius,  designed  well,  and  under- 
stood the  principles  of  perspective  and 
architecture.  He  was  rich  in  hb  com- 
position, and  his  colouring  had  much 
the  appearance  of  nature.  His  boys 
were  well  drawn,  and  though  he  was 
not  always  correct,  his  errors  were,  per- 
haps, rather  imputable  to  the  rapidity 


of  his  imagination  and  pencil,  than  to 
any  want  of  ability. 

jBlankrov  (John  Teunisz).  Thb 
artist  was  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628, 
and  received  his  first  instmction  from 
Arnold  Tierling;  but  afterwards,  he 
became  successively  the  disciple  of 
Peter  Scheyenburg  and  Csesar  Van 
Everdingen.  When  he  had  spent  some 
years  with  them,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  studiously  diligent  in 
copying  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  society  of 
Flemish  painters,  called  Bentvogels, 
who  gave  him  the  name  of  Jan  Maat, 
that  is,  mate  or  companion,  by  which 
cognomen  he  is  generally  known.  His 
subjects  were  landscapes,  with  views  of 
rivers,  sea-shores,  and  havens,  which  he 
executed  with  a  light  free  pencil;  and 
in  the  representation  of  storms  and 
calms,  he  copied  nature  with  great 
truth,  exactness,  and  neatness  of  hand- 
ling. The  pictures  of  this  master  which 
are  most  commended  are  the  Italian 
sea-ports,  with  vessels  lying  before  them. 
He  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  nor 
was  his  hand  less  expeditious  than  his 
ideas;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
that  if  he  had  either  bestowed  more 
labour  on  his  pictures,  or  finished  them 
more  highly,  he  would  have  destroyed 
much  of  their  spirit  and  effect.  His 
most  capital  performance  is  a  view  of 
the  sea-shore,  with  the  waves  retiring 
at  ebb  tide,  which  is  described  by  Hou- 
braken  as  wonderfully  beautiml  and 
natural.     He  died  in  1 670. 

Blanseri  (Vittorio),  a  Venetian 
painter,  who  studied  under  Beaumont. 
He  resided  all  his  life  at  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  was  much 
employed,  not  only  in  the  palaces,  but 
in  executing  large  pictures  for  the 
churches.     He  died  in  1775. 

Blbkers.  This  artist,  who  painted 
history  and  landscape,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  about  the  year  1635.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  rrince  of  Orange, 
who  retained  him  in  his  service  several 
years.  Amon?  a  number  of  paintings 
which  he  finisned  for  the  pnnce,  one 
was  an  historical  design  of  the  Triumph 
of  Beauty;  in  which  composition  tne 
figure  of  Venus  was  well  coloured  and 
delicately  designed.  He  also  painted 
a  fine  picture,  the  subject  of  wnich  is 
the  story  of  Danae. 

Bless  (Henry).     This  painter  was 
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born  at  Bo  vines,  near  Dinant,  in  1480, 
and  obtained  his  slcill  in  the  art  by  the 
strength  of  his  natural  genius,  and  a 
diliff ent  study  of  the  works  of  Patenier, 
without  any  other  instructor:  at  last, 
however,  he  rendered  himself  very 
eminent,  particularly  by  his  landscapes. 
His  style  of  historical  composition  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Flemish  artists  of 
his  time,  and  his  pieces  exhibit  nu- 
merous figures,  finisned  with  neatness, 
but  he  crowded  several  subjects  into 
one  design.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his 
picture  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  he 
represented  not  only  that  incident,  but 
in  different  groupes  disposed  in  the 
back-ground  the  several  parts  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  impropriet;^,  his  pictures  were 
so  delicately  pencilled,  and  his  land- 
scapes so  agreeably  designed,  full  of 
▼anetv,  and  well  eiecuted,  that  even  in 
Italy  Lis  works  were  in  great  request, 
and  were  distinguished  bv  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Owl  pictures }  that  bird  being 
his  peculiar  mark,  and  by  which  his 
works  are  always  known.  His  best 
performances  were  bought  by  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph,  and  are  in  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.     Bless  died  in  1650. 

Block  (Daniel).  This  artist,  who 
was  bom  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania  in 
1580,  eave  such  early  proofi  of  genius, 
that  his  parents  placed  him  with  Jacob 
Scherer,  a  master  capable  of  giving 
him  the  best  direcUons.  Block  chiefly 
painted  portraits,  in  which  he  was  very 
eminent,  and  had  the  honour  to  paint 
those  of  Christian  IV.  Kine  of  Den- 
mark, and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden.  After  this,  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenbui^  retained  him  in  his  service 
forty-four  years;  and,  by  order  of  tliat 
prince,  he  painted  the  portraits  of  his 
whole  family  at  full  length,  as  large  as 
life,  and  in  the  antique  habiL  The 
agreeable  manner  of  his  colouring,  and 
the  easy  attitudes  of  his  figures,  ren- 
dered his  paintings  so  acceptable  to 
persons  of  rank,  that,  before  the  decline 
of  life,  he  had  acquired  a  large  fortune, 
which  unfortunately  he  lost  by  the 
irruption  of  a  plundering  party,  from 
whom  he  with  ereat  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life.     He  died  in  1661. 

Block  (Benjamin).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1631.  The  first 
specimen  of  his  genius  was  a  drawing 


with  a  pen  of  the.  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, which  appeared  like  a  fine  en- 
? graving;  but  he  soon  became  so  excel- 
ent  a  painter,  that  his  reputation  was 
spread  over  Germany.  For  his  im- 
provement, he  resided  some  time  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence;  where  he 
procured  access  to  the  most  curious 
cabinets,  and  speut  several  years  in 
designing,  by  which  he  acquired  a  good 
taste  and  pleasing  tone  of  colouring. 
These  accomplishments  introduced  him 
to  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  he  was 
employed  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the 
elector  and  his  family,  and  also  those 
of  the  principal  nobility;  he  likewise 
executed  a  number  of  fine  altar-pieces 
for  the  churches  and  convents  of  Hun- 
gary. The  most  capital  performance 
of  this  master  is  the  portrait  of  Kircher 
the  Jesuit,  which  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired, even  at  Rome. 

Block  (Jacob  Roger).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Gouda  in  1580,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  painting  of  perspective 
and  architecture.  Several  years  of  bis 
early  life  were  spent  in  Italy,  where  he 
imbibed  that  taste  of  grandeur  and  ele- 
gance in  his  compositions  which  raised 
him  above  all  his  contemporaries.  At 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  his  style 
of  painting  architectural  subjects  re- 
commended him  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  wuo  gave  him 
a  considerable  pension,  and  whom  he 
attended  in  all  his  campaigns,  as  he  was 
remarkably  skilful  in  military  engineei- 
ing  and  arahitecture;  but,  in  1632,  hav- 
ing rode  out  with  a  reconnoitering 
party  to  take  a  view  of  the  fortifications 
of  Saint  Vinox,  in  Flanders,  in  passing 
a  small  rivulet  over  a  temporary  bridge 
of  planks,  his  horse  made  a  wrong  step, 
and  threw  him  into  the  stream,  whore 
he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  While 
he  lived  at  Gouda,  he  was  visited  by 
Rubens;  and,  when  that  great  artbt 
had  examined  and  thoroughly  consi- 
dered his  works,  he  declared  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  painter  in  the  Nether- 
lands who  could  stand  in  competition 
with  him  in  his  particular  line. 

Blockland  (Anthony  de  Mont- 
fort).  .  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Montfort  in  1532,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  in  the  school  of  Francis 
Floris,  whose  manner  he  always  fol- 
lowed; and  became  an  artist  of  g^at  dis- 
tinction.   He  understood  the  principles 
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of  penpective  thoroughly;  he  disposed 
his  figures  with  judgment  and  accuracy; 
the  style  of  hb  colouriag  is  agreeable, 
and  his  pencil  is  mellow.  He  drew 
every  object  after  nature,  and  gave  con- 
siderable elegance  to  the  contours  of 
his  figures.  He  designed  naked  figures 
extremely  well,  and  his  draperies  are 
in  a  good  taste;  the  heads  of  nis  figures 
are  well  ornamented,  the  beards  of  his 
old  men  are  handled  delicately,  and  the 
extremities  of  his  figures  are  correct. 
Though  he  painted  portrait,  his  eenins 
was  best  adapted  to  grand  compositions, 
of  which  he  designed  many;  some  at 
Delft,  but  more  at  Utrecht.  His  design 
had  grandeur,  his  heads  were  noble, 
and  the  outlines  of   his  females  ap- 

Sroached  to  the  taste  of  Parmegiano. 
eyeral  of  his  works  are  in  so  good  a 
style,  particularly  a  Venus,  and  a  pic- 
ture, the  subject  of  which  is  the  History 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  painted  by  one  edu- 
eateid  in  the  school  of  Florence.  He 
died  in  1588. 

Blobmabkt  (Abraham).  This  master 
was  bom  at  Gorcum  in  1564,  according 
to  Houbraken,  buC  Sandrart  places  his 
birth  in  1567.  He  lived  mostly  at 
Utrecht;  and  in  his  youth  he  applied 
himself  to  design  after  the  works  of 
Francis  Floris,  but  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived instructions  from  several  artists 
of  no  great  repute;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  power  of  his  genius  proved 
his  principal  director.  He  formed  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  making 
nature  his  model  for  many  of  the  ol>- 
jects  he  painted,  particularly  landscape 
and  cattle,  in  which  he  excelled.  His 
invention  was  ready,  and  in  his  compo- 
sitions there  appears  great  truth;  nis 
draperies  are  broad,  simple,  and  have 
generally  a  good  effect;  his  touch  is 
free  and  spirited,  and  his  works  show 
that  he  understood  the  chiaro-oscuro 
well.  His  taste  and  style,  however,  are 
too  much  in  the  Flemish  manner;  and 
his  figures  seem  to  be  the  product  of 
his  own  fiuicy,  without  a  sufficient  at- 
tention to  real  life.  His  historical 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Niobe  and  her 
Children  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  at  a  good  price.  The  figures 
are  as  large  as  life.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures are  in  the  churches  at  Brussels 
and  Mechlin.     Bloemaert  also  etched 


a  number  of  pictures  in  a  curious  man- 
ner. He  died  in  1647,  leaving  four 
sons : — 

Blobmabrt  THeNRT).  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  lather  Abraham,  but  his 
genius  was  heavy,  his  colouring  bad, 
and  his  manner  of  pencilling  stiiF  and 
constrained.  His  next  brother,  Adrian 
Bloemaert,  proved  more  eminent;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  studies  under 
his  father,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
he  improved  considerably  in  compo- 
sition and  design.  On  his  return  from 
Rome,  he  settled  at  Saltzburg;  and  se- 
veral of  his  paintings  in  the  historical 
style  are  in  tne  convent  of  Benedictines 
in  that  city.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
Frederick,  the  third  son  of  Abraham, 
was  an  engraver,  as  also  was  Cornelius, 
the  youngest  This  last,  who  was  an 
excellent  artist,  died  in  1680. 

Bloembn  (John  Francis  Van^.  This 
celebrated  punter,  though  a  Fleming, 
is  considered  as  an  Italian  master,  be- 
cause he  studied  at  Rome,  and  always 
resided  there  or  in  its  vicinity.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 656,  but  it  is 
not  known  from  whom  he  learned  the 
art  of  painting.  On  going  to  Rome,  he 
not  only  observed  the  beautiful  scenes 
in  the  environs  of  that  city,  but  studied 
also  the  works  of  the  ereat  artists  who 
before  him  had  copieu  after  nature  in 
the  same  place.  Thus  he  took  every 
judiciousnneans  to  improve  his  taste  and 
explore  the  secrefs  of  his  art.  The  first 
of  his  performances  exhibited  at  Rome 
showea  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and 
the  promise  of  that  merit  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  name 
was  now  changed  by  the  Bentvogel 
Society  to  Orizzonte,  or  Horizonti,  on 
account  of  the  natural  receding  of  the 
objects  in  his  compositions,  and  his  de- 
licate manner  of  conducting  and  ex- 
tending his  distances.  His  works  were 
highly  admired,  and  bought  up  at  great 
prices,  by  the  pope  and  other  illustrious 
personages.  His  first  manner  resembled 
that  of  Vander  Cabel,  and  his  next  that 
of  Poussin;  but  he  made  nature  his 
grand  model,  and  particularly  in  his 
views  about  Tivoli.  Those  enchanting 
scenes,  which  were  the  subjects  of  many 
of  his  landscapes,  he  .diversified  with 
groves,  declivities  of  hills,  and  falls  of 
water;  often  representing,  with  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  truth,  the  mists 
arising  from  the  agitated  surface  of  the 
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river  below.  His  pictures  are  well  de- 
signed and  handlcMl,  and  thoee  of  his 
best  days  are  considered  as  an  ornament 
to  the  first  cabi  nets  in  Europe.  Though 
he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four, 
neither  his  imagination  nor  power  of 
execution  failed  with  the  increase  of 
years  and  infirmities.  He  died  in  1740. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  a  fine 
landscape  in  the  best  manner  of 
Orizzonte,  the  figures  of  which  are  by 
Sebastian  Conca. 

Blobmsn  (PfiTBA  Van).    This  artist 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  and  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding.     He  lived  several 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the    greatest  masters.     When   he 
found  himself  completely    skilled    in 
colouring,  pencilling,  and  designing,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1699 
was  appointed  director  of  the  academy. 
His  composition  is  rich,  and  his  pic- 
tures are  filled  with  figures.    Hjs  sub- 
jects are  the  marches  of  cavalry,  en- 
campments, battles,  Italian  fairs,  mar- 
kets and  festivals;  in  representing  which 
he  showed  great  correctness  of  desiffn 
and  drawing,  and  an  elegance  in  the 
manner  of  dressing  his  figures,  whom 
he  frequently  arrayed  in  oriental  habits. 
He  also  painted  horses  in  an  admirable 
style,  and  jrave  them    abundance  of 
spirit,  graceml  attitudes,  and  an  expres- 
sion that  was  full  of  life.    Oi»  account 
of  his  peculiar  styl9,  and  perhaps  to 
distinguish  him  mm  his  brother,  he 
obtained  the  name  of  Standard.     His 
landscapes  are  enriched  with  elegant 
architecture,  basso  relievos,  and  muti- 
lated statues,  in  a  noble  taste;  and  ren- 
dered more  pleasing  by  a  good  tone  of 
colour,  with    animals    and    excellent 

Sures.  His  best  works  are  universally 
mired,  and  fetch  large  prices;  but 
some  of  his  pictures  are  rather  too 
laboured,  or  stiff,  and  smell  of  the 
pallette.  ^ 

Bloewsn    (Norbbrt    Vak).     This 

5 .inter  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1672. 
e  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  two 
preceding  artists,  and  the  reputation 
which  they  possessed  at  Rome  invited 
him  thither,  though  he  had  already  con- 
siderable employment  in  his  own  coun- 
try. While  in  Italy,  be  devoted  all  his 
hours  to  study,  but  confined  his  subjects 
principally  to  conversations  and  por- 
traits; he  would,  however,  have  made 


his  pictures  more  valuable^  if  in  his 
colouring  he  had  shown  a  greater  re* 
gard  to  tmth  and  nature,  and  less  of  the 
raw  and  glaring;  yet  in  other  respects 
he  had  some  merit. 

Blonp  (Cbbistophbb  lb).    He  was 
bora  at  Frankfort  in  1670:  little,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  him  till  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1716,  in  the  suite  of  Count 
Martinets,  the  French  ambassador.  But 
his  reputation  as  a  good  painter  of  por» 
traits  in  miniature  was  then  so  well  es* 
tablished,  that,  at  the  solicitation    of 
Overbeke,    he   went   to    Amsterdam* 
where  he  was  employed  to  paint  por^ 
traits  for  bracelets,  rings,  and  snuff- 
l)oxes;  which,  though  done  in   water- 
colours,  yet  the  execution  was  as  lively 
and  natural  as  if  thev  had  been  painted 
in  oil.     On  finding  liis  sight  impaired 
by  the  minuteness  of  his  work,  he  dis- 
continued water-colovr  painting*   and 
attempted  laige  portraits,  in  which  he 
met  with  success.     After  residing  some 
years  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  came  to 
England,  and  set  up  a  new  manufactory 
of  painting,  or  of  impressing  colours  on 
paper  with  copper  plates,  which,  though 
at  first  it  seemed  to  promise  extraordi- 
nary advantages,  proved  ruinous  to  the 
proprietor  and  his   associates.      This 
scheme  was  to  copy  the  most  capital 
pictures  of  the  greatest  masters  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  prints  the  ap- 
pearance of  paintings  in  oil;  and  Le 
Blond  imitated  his  models  with  so  much 
skill  and  resemblance,  correctness  of 
outline,  similarity  of  colour,  and  ex* 
pression,  that  at  first  they  astonished 
every  beholder  who  viewed  them  at  a 
proper  distance.    The  prints  which  Le 
Blond  executed  were  disposed  of  by  a 
lottery  in  1730.    He  also  published  a 
book,  in  English  and  French,  descriptive 
of  the  process.     Le  Blond  was  not  the 
original  inventor   of  this   manner    of 
managing  colours,  but  took  it  from  Last- 
man  and  others,  who  had  before  under- 
taken it.      After  this,  he  set  on  foot 
another  scheme,  that  of  imitating  the 
cartoons  of  Raffaelle  in  tapestry;  but 
this  also  failed,  and  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1741. 

Blondebl  (  Lansloot).  This  Flem* 
ish  painter  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1500. 
He  nad  been  a  mason  in  his  youth»  and 
while  in  that  occupation  amused  iiim- 
self  with  drawing  architectural  dengns, 
till  he  acquired  so  much  skill  as  to  make 
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the  nuntxng  of  those  milQecte  hii  pro- 
ftmioB.  He  delighted  ako  in  repre- 
senting mint  and  towns  on  fire.  He 
died  at  Bruges  in  1559. 

Bloot  (Petbr)«  The  works  of  this 
Flemish  master  are  not  frequently  seen 
in  these  kingdoms,  nor  easily  purchased 
In  Holhind»  bein^  carefalW  preserved 
in  priTate  collections^  and  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  snljeots  he  painted 
were  taken  from  the  lowest  life;  such  as 
boors  drinking,  feasting,  dancing,  or 
ouanelling;  shepherds  pipine,  and  some- 
times the  weddings  of  villagers.  He 
was  a  faithful,  but  perhaps  too  servile 
an  imitattor  of  nature,  even  in  her 
coarsest  forms;  never  departing  firom 
the  actions,  attitudes,  or  draperies  of  his 
models.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  chiaro-oscuro  and  perspective,  a  de- 
licate manner  of  pendlhng,  and  his 
colouring  was  mellow;  but  be  was  totally 
devoid  of  elegance.  His  figures  are 
cenerally  short,  gross,  and  ung^ceful, 
having  neither  commendable  expression 
nor  a  correct  outline.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  pictures  have  great  merit,  and 
his  defects  seem  rather  imputable  to  the 
taste  of  his  country  than  to  his  genius; 
some  of  his  works  being,  for  lightness 
of  touch,  neatness  of  handling,  and 
transparence  of  colour,  equal  to  the  best 
of  his  time.     He  died  in  1667. 

BocANSoaA  (PsDEO  Atbanasio),  a 
Spanish  painter  of  history,  was  bom  at 
Ghnanada  in  1688*  He  studied  under 
AloBso  Cano,  afler  which  he  derived 
considerable  advantage  in  composition 
and  colouring  from  a  diligent  applica- 
tion to  the  paintings  of  Vandyck.  The 
Spanish  historians  of  the  art  speak 
highly  of  some  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  and  convents  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  died  in  1688. 

BoccACCiNo  (Boccaccio),  an  artist  of 
Cremona,  was  bom  in  1460.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  under  Pietro  Pe- 
rogino,  and  became  himself  an  eminent 
instructor.  Among  bis  principal  works 
are,  the  Mairiage  of  the  Viigin;  a 
Madonna;  a  St.  Vincent;  and  St.  An- 
tonio, at  his  native  place;  where  also  is 
a  beautiful  frieze,  representing  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin.     He  died  in  1518. 

BoccAcci  Camillo  (called  II  Boc- 
CALiNi).  This  artist  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  bom  at  Cremona  in  151 1 . 
He  received  his  first  instructions  from 
hb  father,  and  for   some    time    was 


obliged  to  conform  himself  to  his  style; 
but,  on  going  to  Rome,  he  abandoned 
the  dry  manner  of  colouring  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  and  assumed 
a  better  taste  In  all  his  compositions* 
His  application  to  his  studies  was  un- 
wearieu,  and  his  improvement  such,  that 
he  was  soon  employed  in  several  works 
for  the  principal  churches  and  convents. 
He  painted  historical  suljects  and  poi^ 
traits.  His  best  piece  is  a  St  John 
among  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  the 
cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Sigismondo 
at  Cremona.  It  is  much  in  the  style 
of  Corregio.    He  died  in  1546. 

BoccACciNO  (Fkancssco).  This  art- 
ist was  descended  from  the  same  family 
with  the  preceding  painters,  and  was 
bom  at  Cremona  in  1680.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Cario  Maratti,  and  painted, 
in  a  good  style,  historical  pictures  on  a 
laige  and  small  scale,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter  size  for  cabinets.  He  adopted 
the  manner  of  Atbano,  and,  like  nim, 
was  partial  to  ftbulous  subjects.  He 
died  in  1750. 

BoccHi  (Faustimo).  He  was  bom 
at  Brescia  in  1659,  and  died  in  1742. 
He  studied  under  Fiammingo,  and  was 
fond  of  painting  batties,  the  charges  of 
cavalry,  and  other  warlike  su^ects, 
which  he  executed  in  a  small  size,  but 
with  great  animation.  His  landscapes 
are  very  beautiful. 

BocciARDo,  called  Clembntonb 
(Clsmknte).  He  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1620,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Ber- 
nardo Strozzi,  on  leaving  whom  he  went 
fbr  improvement  to  Rome;  where  he 
studieaancient  sculptures,  and  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters.  By 
the  force  of  genius,  and  a  most  indus- 
trious application  to  design,  he  dis- 
covered tne  art  of  uniting  and  blending 
the  antique  and  modem  styles  in  a  man- 
ner that  ezhibited  gracefulness  and 
strength.  Most  of  hit  works  are  in  the 
churches  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy;  and  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  is  his  own 
portrait.  He  obtained  the  name  of 
Clementone  from  his  personal  bulk. 
He  died  in  1658. 

Bocci  ABDo  ( DoMBirico).  This  painter 
was  bom  near  Genoa  about  1685,  and 
died  about  1785.  He  studied  under 
Giovanni  Morandi,and  proved  a  tole- 
rable painter  of  historical  subjects,  but 
never  rose  much  above  mediocrity. 
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Bockhor8t(John  Van).  Thi9 artist, 
who,  on  account  of  bis  stature,  was 
called  Langen  Jan^  was  born  at  Mua- 
ster  about  1610,  and  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  colouring  in  the 
scnool  of  Jacob  Jordaens;  under  whom 
he  received  every  advantage,  as  well 
firom  instruction  as  example,  and  be- 
came so  excellent  an  artist,  as  to  e<^ual 
some  of  the  best  of  his  contemporanes. 
He  designed  well,  and  the  heaas  of  his 
women  were  gleeful;  his  tone  of  co- 
louring sometimes  resembled  that  of 
Rubens,  but  more  frequently  that  of 
Vandyck;  his  pictures  have  much  force 
and  harmony,  and  his  management  of 
the  chiaro-oscuro  produces  an  agree- 
able effect.  A  fine  performance  of  this 
master  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
St.  James  at  Ghent,  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  that  saint;  and  in  an- 
other church  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  inscribed  1664.  He  also 
painted  portraits  in  a  style  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  Vandyck. 

BocKHoasT  (John  Van).  This 
Dutch  artist  was  bom  at  Deutekom,  in 
Holland,  in  1661.  He  studied  in  Lon- 
don under  Kneller,  on  leaving  whom  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in 
his  own  country,  where  he  died  in  1724. 
He  painted  history  well,  but  excelled 
in  portrait  and  battles. 

BoDEKKER  (John  Fkancib).  This 
painter  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves 
in  1660,  and  was  bred  a  musician  by  his 
father,  who  was  eminent  in  that  profes- 
sion. The  son,  however,  quittea  music 
for  paintine,  making  the  latter  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  other  his  amusement.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  John  de  Baan;  after 
which  he  practised  portrait  painting 
with  reputation,  successively  at  Bois-Ie- 
duc,  Breda,  and  the  Harue,  where  he 
received  many  acts  of  kindness  from 
persons  of  the  first  rank.  At  last  he  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  on  account  of  the 
encouragement  which  his  performances 
experienced  in  that  city.  He  died 
there  in  1 727. 

BODBWTNS,  or  BOUDEWTNS  (NICHO- 
LAS), and  Bout  (Francis).  These  two 
artists  are  mentioned  in  conjunction, 
because  they  constantly  associated 
together  in  their  labours,  though  their 
talents  were  of  a  difierent  kind;  the 
merit  of  N.  Bodewyns  consisted  in 
painting  landscapes,  and  that  of  Francu 
Bout  tn  figures.    The  latter  artist  was 


born  at  Brussels  in  1660.  Many  of 
their  pictures  evince  a  fine  pencil,  a 
light  and  neat  manner  of  handling,  and 
an  agreeable  colouring;  some  of  the 
figures,  which  are  touched  with  spirit 
and  freedom,  resemble  those  of  Velvet 
Brueghel,  and  are  not  much  inferior  to 
that  master.  But  other  pictures  of 
theirs  are  slight,  negligently  finished, 
and  have,  in  every  respect,  much  less 
merit,  as  well  in  design  as  execution. 
Their  smallest  pictures  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  those  of  their  best  style  have 
the  trees  well  formed,  and  handled  in  a 
masterly  manner;  the  figures  of  cattle  are 
correctly  drawn  and  properly  disposed. 
Bodewyns  died  at  Brussels  in  1700. 

BoEL  (Peter).  This  artist  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1625.  He  was  at  first  a 
scholar  of  Francis  Snyders,  and  next  of 
his  uncle  Cornelius  de  Waal;  after  which 
he  went  for  improvement  to  Rome. 
Finding  that  De  Waal  had  settled  at 
Genoa,  he  also  went  thither,  and 
obtained  considerable  employment.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Argenvilfe,  he  settled 
finally  at  Paris,  and  was  nominated 
king's  painter  after  the  death  of  Nica- 
sius.  His  subjects  were  frait,  animalt, 
and  flowers,  which  he  copied  from 
nature,  and  finished  with  spirit,  a  free 
and  bold  pencil,  and  a  tint  of  colour 
that  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  died 
in  1680.  His  best  pictures  are  the 
Four  Elements.  Boel  also  etched  some 
fine  prints  of  animals  and  birds  of  prey. 

BoETTo  (Giovanile).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Turin,  where  ne  died 
about  the  year  1683.  He  worked  en- 
tirely in  msco,  but  his  performances 
were  executed  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  design,  great  power  of  expression, 
and  elegance  of  form.  Hb  subjects 
were  mostly  fabulous  and  allegorical. 
He  was  also  an  engraver. 

BooDANB  (James).  He  was  bora  in 
HungaiT,  and  his  ftither  had  been  a 
deputy  from  the  states  of  that  country 
to  the  emperor.  James  was  never  re- 
gularly bred  to  painting,  and  the  pro- 
gress he  made  in  the  art  was  the  result 
of  his  own  natural  abilities.  His  fap 
vourite  subjects  were  fowls,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  but  especially  birds,  foreign  or 
domestic.  He  came  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  some  of  his 
paintings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
royal  palaces.  He  was  exact  in  copy- 
ing nature,  and  imitated  his  modek  ao- 
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r4initcl)r  in  the  colouriiigr,  but  he  often 
erred  by  drawing  his  birds  too  large; 
which,  though  intended  for  a  distant 
view,  and  to  allow  for  the  height  of  the 
picture  above  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
did  not  answer  in  perspective  propor- 
tion. By  his  industry  he  acquired  an 
easy  fortune;  bat  was  persuaded  to  as- 
sign it  over  to  his  son,  who  was  de- 
ceived into  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
that  pretended  to  high  connexions  and 
great  wealth.  When  the  imposition 
was  detected,  Bogdane  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent disorder,  and  died  in  great  afflic- 
tion about  1720. 

BoouE  (JoHK),a  miniature  painter  in. 
Glasgow,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  beau- 
tiful; one  of  Lady  Eglintoune,  to  whom 
Allan  Ramsay  dedicated  his  Gentle 
Shepherd,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  is  in  the  highest 
finish.  He  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty. 

BoiBsisu  (Jban  Jacqitbs),  a  French 
artist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1725.  He 
painted  portraits,  but  excelled  in  land- 
scapes, which  were  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  Adrian  Ostade.  Though  his 
merits  were  considerable  in  the  supe- 
rior art,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the 
burin  to  the  pencil.  His  prints,  which 
are  numerous  and  masterly,  consist 
chiefly  of  landscapes,  after  Berchem, 
Ruysdael,  and  Asselyn. 

BoiT  (Cha&lbs),  a  Swedish  artist 
who  resided  some  time  in  England,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris,  in  both  which  coun- 
tries he  practised  enamel  painting  with 
great  success.     He  died  in  1726. 

BoL  (FEaniNAMD).  He  was  bom  at 
Dort  in  1611,  and  became  a  scholar  of 
Rembrandt.  His  principal  forte  was 
portrait,  which  he  painted  in  a  free, 
bold  manner,  but  not  with  that  clear- 
ness of  flesh,  and  relievo,  by  which  his 
master  was  rendered  so  &mous.  His 
colouring  had  freauently  too  great  a 
tinge  of  brown  in  the  carnations;  not- 
withstanding which,  his  portraits  had  a 
great  look  of  life  and  nature.  As  a 
painter  of  history,  he  showed  a  good 
taste  of  composition,  as  well  as  a  tolera- 
ble expression  in  his  figures;  but  he 
often  wanted  grace  and  elegance. 
Some  of  bis  works  evince  correctness, 
with  easy  and  natural  attitudes;  but  in 
others,  owing  jperhaps  to  negligence, 
his  outline  is  defective,  and  the  airs  of 


his  figures  are  not  delicate.  He  alwavs 
adhered  to  the  manner  of  Rembrandt. 
In  the  council-chamber,  at  Dort,  there 
are  two  capital  pictures  by  Bol,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Seventy  Elders  in  the 
Camp  of  Israel,  and  Moses  breaking  the 
Tables;  both*  well  designed  and  exe- 
cuted. In  the  chamber  of  the  burgo- 
masters there  is  another  historical  pic- 
ture by  htm,  of  Fabricius  in  the  Camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  which  is  exceedingly  ad- 
mired. He  died  in  1681.  His  etchings 
are  numerous,  and  executed  with  spirit 
and  taste. 

Bol  (Hans).  This  painter  was  bora 
at  Mechlin  in  1584.  He  received  his 
first  instraction  from  an  obscure  artist, 
with  whom  he  continued  for  two  years; 
but  he  afterwards  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg, copying  the  works  of  some  emi- 
nent masters;  and  with  this  assistance 
only  he  became  a  good  painter.  His 
subjects  were  views  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  pros- 
pects of  Amsterdam;  in  which  pictures 
the  vessels  and  the  reflections  of  them 
in  the  water  were  admirably  executed: 
his  invention  and  composition  were 
pleasing;  there  appear  great  harmony 
and  union  in  his  colouring,  and  his 
manner  of  sketchine  and  pencilling  is 
broad  and  free.  Van  Mander  highly 
commends  one  of  his  paintings  in  dis- 
temper, the  story  of  which  is,  Dedalus 
and  Icaras.  He  died  in  1593,  accord- 
ing to  Sandrart,  but  Desoamps  places 
the  date  ten  years  earlier.  Bol  like- 
wise etched  fiH>m  his  own  designs  in  a 
spirited  style.  * 

Bol  (Cobnblius),  a  Dutch  painter, 
who  lived  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  Of  that 
tremendous  conflagration  he  painted 
different  views,  as  he  also  did  of  seve- 
ral buildinsfs  in  and  about  the  metropo* 
lis.  Besides  these  pictures,  which  did 
him  credit,  he  etched  some  views  of  sea- 
ports. 

Bolakoer  f  John).  He  was  bom  in 
1606,  and  placed  as  a  disciple  with 
Guide,  in  whose  school  he  became  so 
eminent,  by  imitating  the  style  of  com- 
position and  colouring  of  his  master, 
that  he  was  appointed  principal  painter 
to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  His  manner 
of  design  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  his 
taste  of  composition  elegant,  and  his 
colouring  delicate.     His  sulgects  were 
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taken  from  sacred  and  profane  bistorj, 
which  he  executed  in  a  manner  that 
Bufficientlf  marked  the  noble  school 
that  formed  his  taste  and  directed  his 
pencil.     He  died  in  1660. 

Bologna  (Lattamzio  de).  This 
painter  derived  his  professional  name 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Caracci;  after  which 
be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  palace  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Besides  his  painting  there, 
he  also  ornamented  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  with  a  noble  represen- 
tation of  an  Angelical  Choir;  and  that 
of  St.  Maria  di  Monti  with  a  picture  of 
the  Scourging  of  our  Saviour.  This 
promising  artist  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  about  1597. 

BoLooNESB,  see  Gbimaldi. 

BoLOGNiNi  (Giovanni  BATTisTA),an 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1611,  and  studied  under  Gnido.  The 
churches  of  his  native  city  exhibited 
many  admirable  specimens  of  his  abilt-^ 
ties,  much  in  the  manner  of  his  excel- 
lent instructor.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1688.  There  have  been  some  prints 
published  from  plates  of  his  etching, 
after  the  pictures  of  his  master  and 
others.  He  had  a  nephew  named  Cfio' 
como  BolofffUni,  who  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  from  his  uncle,  ana  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  hbtory.  He 
died  about  1710.  There  was  another 
artist  of  the  same  period  called  Carlo 
Boloffnini,  who  studied  first  under  Al- 
drovandini,  and  next  became  a  scholar 
of  Gtulio  Troglio.  He  excelled  in 
architectural  representations  and  per- 
spective, which  ne  practised  at  Vienna, 
and  died  there  about  1788. 

BoLooNESB  (Carlo).  He  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1665,  and  had  succes- 
sively for  his  masters,  Moro  Aldrovan- 
dini  and  Giulio  Troglt,  sumamed  H 
ParadoMO.  He  became  a  good  pai nter 
in  fresco,  and  his  subjects  were  archi- 
tecture and  perspective.  He  died  in 
1718. 

BOLTBAFFIO     (GlOVANNI     AnTONIO). 

Tliis  artist  was  a  native  of  Milan,  ai|d 
the  disciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
under  whose  instructions,  and  b^  whose 
example,  he  became  a  good  historical 
painter  in  fresco.  One  of  his  best 
pictures  is  an  altar-piece,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Chila,  with  two  Saints, 
which  he  painted  in  1506. 


Bom  (Peter).  This  Flemish  artist 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1530,  and  in 
the  year  1560  became  a  member  of  the 
company  of  painters  in  his  native  city. 
He  eicellea  in  landscape,  which  he 
painted  in  distemper.  He  died  in 
1572. 

Bombelli(Seba8tiano).  Thbpainter 
was  bora  at  Udina,  according  to  some 
accounts,  and  to  others  at  Bologna,  in 
1685.  He  was  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Guercino,  and  his  progress  under  that 
able  instructor  was  remarkably  rapid; 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  perfected  him- 
self in  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  master. 
He  then  went  to  Venice,  in  order  to 
observe  the  various  styles  of  the  artists 
of  that  school,  and  while  there,  was  so 
charmed  by  the  compositions  of  Paolo 
Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  that  he  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  others;  and  the  copies 
which  he  finished  after  the  woiiLS  of 
those  painters,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
own  original  desisus,  were,  by  the 
ablest  judges,  highly  commended. 
Sandrart  thinlis  that  he  would  have 
arrived  at  great  eminence  in  htstoiy, 
if  he  had  not  been  allured  from  that 
branch  of  his  profession,  to  devote  his 
talents  to  portraits.  By  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  mellowness  of  colour  in 
his  pictures,  by  the  graceful  resemblance 
observable  in  the  countenances,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  his  carnations,  equal  to 
life,  he  gained  universal  approbation, 
and  was  solicited  for  more  than  he  could 
execute.  He  was  invited  by  the  Em- 
peror to  Vienna,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  imperial  lanuly;  and  he 
was  also  employed  by  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Brunswick,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Florence,  Par- 
ma, and  Mantua,  and  by  a  number  of 
princes  in  every  part  of  Europe.  He 
died  in  1685. 

Bonasonb  (Giulio),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1498. 
He  studied  under  Sabbatini.  There  is 
a  picture  by  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Bologna,  representing  Pur- 
ffatory,  which  possesses  great  merit, 
fionasone,  however,  is  chiefly  known 
as  an  engraver  after  the  antique,  and 
from  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  as 
well  as  his  own  designs.  He  died 
about  1570. 

Bon  ATI  (Giovanni),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bora  in  1635  at  Ferrara, 
and  became  the  disciple  of  Guercino, 
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and  afterwards  of  Francisco  Mola.  He 
painted  lonie  capital  works  at  Rome 
tor  the  churches  and  palaces,  particu- 
larly the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  He 
died  in  1681. 

BoNCDoas  (Giovanni  Battista),  an 
Italian  painter  of  history,  was  bora  at 
Abrozzo  in  1645.  He  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Albano,  and  painted  with 
spirit;  nor  was  be  deficient  in  design, 
but  his  manner  is  heavy,  and  his  colour- 
ing indifferent.  His  principal  works 
are  in  the  churches  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1699. 

Bond  (Daniel).  This  artist  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  London, 
where,  in  1764,  he  gained  a  prize  of 
twenty-five  guineas  from  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  for  the 
second  best  landscape,  and  the  next 
year  fifty  guin®<^  ft>f  ^^e  first  land- 
9capet  of  his  painting.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Birmingham,  where  he  con- 
ducted the  decorative  department  of  a 
manufactory  till  his  death  in  1804. 

BoNBSi  (Giovanni  Gieolamo).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1653. 
He  studied  under  Viani,  but  adopted  the 
manner  of  Carlo  Cignani.  He  painted 
mostly  religious  subjects  for  the  churches 
at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1725. 

Bone  (Henrt),  the  most  cele- 
brated of  British  enamelists,  was  bora 
at  Traro  in  CorawaU,  on  the  6th  of 
Febraary  1 755.  Feeling  an  early  in- 
clination for  art,  he  could  see  no  bet- 
ter way  of  obeying  it  than  entering  into 
the  employment  of  a  manufStcturer  of 
china  at  rlymouth,  first,  and  then  at 
Bristol,  where  he  acquired  great  skill  in 
drawing  those  landscapes  and  groupes, 
and  roses  and  lilies,  which  embellish 
china  and  porcelain:  and,  better  still — 
an  art  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled — 
that  of  rendering  those  pencillings  and 
paintinffs  indelible  by  the  operation  of 
fire.  He  removed  to  London  in  August 
1778,  and  painted  ingenious  devices  for 
ladies'  lockets,  and  other  matters  of  ele- 
gance for  the  toilet:  he  also  painted 
miniatures  in  water  colours;  but  amidst 
these  labours  for  subsistence,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  art  of  enamel,  and  having 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  colours  in  aU 
their  softness  and  lustre,  he  ventured  to 
lay  the  result  before  the  public.  His 
very  first  picture,  enamelled  after  the 
Sleeping  Girl  of  Reynolds,  and  which 
he  exhibited  in  1794,  obtained  general 


approbation;  and  his  enamel  portrait  of 

the  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  purchased  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the  work  on 
which  hb  fame  will  depend  consists  of 
enamels  from  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James, 
which  he  executed  with  wonderful  pre- 
cbion  and  beauty,  from  pictures furaished 
readily  from  the  royal,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate galleries.  That  the  looks  of  such 
great  men  as  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Raleigh,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Inigo  Jones,  will  now 
remun  and  endure,  Bone  has  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  This  splendid  collec- 
tion, estimated  worth  ten  thousuid 
pounds,  the  artist  offered  in  vain  to  a 
nation  parsimonious  in  matters  of  taste, 
for  four  thousand  pounds;  nor  did  any 
of  our  wealthy  collectors  binder  them  to 
be  scattered  by  auction  for  some  two 
thousand  guineas,  after  the  death  of  the 
artist,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
December  1834.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  enamel 
painter  to  George  the  Fourth. 

BoNiTO  (Giuseppe),  a  Neapolitan 
artbt,  was  born  in  1705,  and  aied  in 
1789.  He  was  painter  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  obtaiiied  a  distinction  both 
in  History  and  portrait.  His  master 
was  Francesco  Solimena. 

BoNFANTi  (Antonio).  Thb  artbt, 
who  obtained  the  cognomen  of  II  Tor- 
ricella,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  where 
moat  of  hb  paintings  are  to  be  seen. 
He  worked  chiefly  in  fresco  for  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  some  of 
hb  pictures  display  a  good  taste  and 
power  of  execution,  particularly  one  of 
the  Holy  Family,  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinity.  The  time  when  he  lived  is 
not  recorded. 

BoNPiouo  (Benedetto).  This 
painter  was  bora  at  Perugia,  and  ac- 
quired at  the  period  when  he  flourished, 
about  1505,  high  distinction,  which  he 
seems  to  have  merited  by  some  of  his 
works  yet  extant  in  the  church  of  St. 
Domenico,  at  his  native  place. 

BoNi  (GiAcoMo),  an  historical 
painter,  was  bora  at  Bologna  in 
1688.  He  studied  under  Marco  An- 
tonio Franceschini,  to  whom  he  became 
an  assistant  at  Rome.  Boni  also  ap- 
pears to  have  received  instractions 
from  Ci^ani,  whose  style,  however, 
he  certainly  imitated.  He  painted  in 
fresco;  and  in  the  Palavicini  Palace  is 
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a  fine  piece  by  him  of  the  Infant  Jupiter. 
He  died  in  1766. 

Bonifacio  (Francesco).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1637.  He  was 
the  dbciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and 
became,  by  his  instructions,  a  good 
painter  of  history.    He  died  about  1 700. 

Bonifacio  (  Veneziano  ).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Venice  in  1491, 
and  died  in  1553.  There  are  different 
accounts  of  his  education;  for  accord- 
ing to  some  he  was  the  pupil  of  the 
elder  Palma,  while  others  say  ne  studied 
the  works,  if  not  in  the  school,  of 
Titian,  so  that  his  style  partook  of  the 
manner  of  each  of  those  masters.  His 
most  capital  works  are  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Venice.  In  the  govem- 
meut-house,  or  ducal  palace,  is  a  noble 
picture  by  him,  representing  Christ  driv- 
ing the  buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the 
Temple. 

BoNiNi  (GiROLAMo).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Ancona,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Francesco  Albano,  bv  whom  he 
was  employed  in  man^  of  his  works  at 
Bologna.    He  died  about  the  year  1 660. 

BoNiNGTON  (Richard  Parkes),  a 
landscape  painter,  remarkable  for  poetic 
elegance  and  yivid  grace,  was  bom  at 
Arnold  near  Nottingham,  on  the  25th 
da^  of  October  1801.  While  yet  a 
child  he  sketched  not  only  works  of  art 
but  almost  eyery  scene,  particularly 
those  of  a  rural  kind,  which  came  under 
bis  obsenration;  his  ^Either  obeying  this 
early  quickening  of  intellect,  conducted 
him  into  the  fields,  and  directed  his  eye 
to  picturesque  patches,  old  towers,  run- 
ning streams,  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
forest  and  the  cloud,  as  fit  matters  for 
his  pencil.  Thus  early  taught  to  regard 
Nature  as  his  model,  he  took  sittings  of 
her  at  all  times  and  seasons:  her  varieties 
of  loveliness  he  soon  saw  were  to  be 
best  learned  in  her  own  lap,  and  there 
he  studied  and  stored  his  mind  and  dis- 
ciplined his  eye.  It  would  seem  that 
though  very  young  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  his  own  merits,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  slighted  in  his  native  land; 
so  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a  portfolio 
of  drawings  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
received  the  notice  injuriously  withheld 
at  home.  On  entering  the  French  school 
he  excited  the  wonder  of  his  fellow- 
students  by  the  ease  and  g^race  with 
which  he  drew,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
professors  at  his  disregard  of  all  aaade- 


mic  precept  and  example;  for,  having 
mastered  the  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  he  escaped  to  the  fields,  the  river 
banks,  and  the  sea-shore,  and  drew  or 
painted  their  beauties  with  a  spirit  and 
feeling  that  brought  admirers  and  pur- 
chasers. His  favourite  scene  was  the 
bustle  of  drawing  the  net,  and  he  loved 
to  look  on  the  fish  as  they  lay  with  their 
white  bellies  and  green  backs  quivering 
with  life  on  the  pure  gravel  or  sands. 
From  France  he  wandered  into  Italy, 
and  while  he  drew  Venice  he  said  she 
was  like  a  city  about  to  go  to  sea:  from 
Italy  he  turned  his  steps  to  England, 
where  he  found  his  merits  had  gone  be- 
fore him.  But  slow  consuming  illness  had 
for  some  time  been  pressing  him  down, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  a  too  early 
grave  was  to  be  his  portion,  yet  he  drew 
and  painted,  for  hope  and  youth  were 
strong  within  him,  till  within  a  few  days 
of  bis  decease,  which  happened  on  the 
23d  of  September  1828.  The  merit  of 
Bonington's  works  seems  well  expressed 
ill  the  exclamation  of  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, when  he  saw  his  picture  of 
Venice  in  the  British  Gallery — "  A 
grand  Canaletti  sort  of  thing !  as  beau- 
tiful as  sunshine,  and  as  real  as  White- 
hall !"  His  handling  is  delicate,  his 
colouring  clear,  and  his  composition 
hannonious. 

BoNisoLi  (Agostiko),  an  histori- 
cal painter  of  Cremona,  was  bom  in 
1633.  His  genius  surmounted  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  defective  education, 
and,  by  a  diligent  application  to  the 
works  of  Paolo  Veronese,  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  an  excellent  artist, 
and  was  much  employed,  not  only  in 
painting  for  the  churches,  but  also  by 
the  nobility.     He  died  in  1700. 

BoNQNE  (Carlo).  This  historical 
painter  was  bom  at  Fenrara  in  1569. 
His  master  was  Bastaruolo,  and  he 
became  the  competitor  of  Scarzellino, 
whom  he  equalled,  though  a  powerful 
rival  in  force  and  dignity.  He  studied 
also  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  and 
afterwards  improved  himself  at  Rome. 
Bonone  imitated  Ludovico  Caracci 
successfully,  and  his  skill  in  fore-ahort- 
ening,  and  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  astonished  the  best  painters  of 
his  time.  His  small  pictures  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  but  being  professed 
imitations,  they  have  not  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  artist.     He  died  in 
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1632.  He  bad  a  nephew,  named 
LianeUo  Bmume^  who  gave  some  pro- 
mise of  beinff  a  good  painter,  but  de- 
stroyed, by  the  irregularity  of  his  life, 
the  expectations  that  bad  been  formed 
of  him. 

BoNviciNo  (Alksbandeo).  This 
painter,  who%as  also  called  II  Moretto, 
was  bom  at  Rovate  in  1 514.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Titian,  under  whose 
directions  he  stodied  diligently  for 
some  years;  but,  having  accidentally 
seen  the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  he  felt  an 
elevation  of  mind  that  he  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  therefore  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  study  those 
masterpieces  of  art  and  genius;  and 
his  observations  were  guided  with  such 
judgment,  as  well  as  attention,  that  his 
improvement  was  truly  surprising.  His 
works  were  extremely  admired  for  the 
tenderness  of  the  pencilling,  the  correct- 
ness and  spirited  expression  of  thefigures, 
for  the  neatness  of  the  finishing,  and 
the  variety  of  his  draperies,  which 
usually  consisted  of  velvets,  damasks, 
or  satins,  wonderfully  executed.  He 
was  also  excellent  in  portrait,  and  by 
many  was  placed  in  competition  with 
Titian.     He  died  in  1564. 

BoNYs  (And&sw).  He  was  bom  at 
Hieres;  in  Provence,  in  1702,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1740.  He  was  a  good 
painter  of  portraits. 

BoNZi  (rAOLo).  This  artist  is  called 
also  11  Gobbo  Cortona,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  by  others  II  Gobbo 
Caracci,  from  the  school  where  he 
was  instructed.  He  was  born  in  1580, 
and  though  he  sometimes  painted 
historical  subjects  and  landscapes,  his 
great  strength  lay  in  the  representation 
of  fruits,  wmch  he  executed  in  a  manner 
that  to  the  eye  seemed  to  rival  nature 
herself.  He  also  punted  festoons  of 
flowers  in  a  graceful  style.  He  died 
in  1640. 

Boon  (Danibl).  This  painter,  who 
was  a  nadve  of  Holland,  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  His  subjects  were  taken 
from  nature  in  her  lowest  and  meanest 
forms;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  utmost 
of  his  ambition  to  excite  laughter  by 
ugliness,  grimace,  and  deformity.  He 
painted  both  in  a  large  and  small  size, 
and  in  some  of  his  characters  expressed 
strongly  a  deal  of  droll  humour  and 
vulgar  pleasantry.     He  died  in  1698. 


BooNKN  (Arnold),  a  portrait  painter, 
was  bora  at  Dort  in  1669.  He  was  at 
first  a  disciple  of  Arnold  Verbuis,  but 
afterwards  placed  himself  under  God- 
frey Schalcken,  and  continued  with  him 
six  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  his 
master  declared  he  could  teach  him  no 
further,  and  recommended  him  only  to 
study  nature.  Boonen,  by  carefully 
following  his  advice,  ebtained,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  painter.  The  sweetness 
of  his  colouring,  and  neatness  of  his 
touch,  with  a  striking  likeness  in  his 
portraits,  procured  him  a  number  of 
admirers.  He  painted,  in  the  manner 
of  his  masters,  subjects  by  candlelight, 
which  were  so  delicate  and  natural,  that 
much  more  of  his  work  was  requested 
b^  the  lovers  of  the  art  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  undertake.  He  painted 
the  portraits  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia, Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  Germany.  The  small  pic- 
tures of  Boonen  *are  most  in  the  taste 
of  his  master,  Schalcken;  but  hb  ex- 
cessive application  impmred  his  health. 
He  died  m  1729.  His  son,  Gaspard 
Boonen,  was  also  a  painter  of  portrait, 
but  fell  short  of  his  father. 

Boonen  (Gas pakd).  This  artist  was 
the  brother  and  disciple  of  Arnold 
Boonen,  whose  style  he  imitated  with 
great  success,  especially  in  portraiture 
and  night-pieces.  He  died  at  hu  native 
place  in  1729. 

BoRCHT  (  Hbnrt  Vander).  This  art- 
ist, who  was  both  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Brassels  in  1583, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  Giles  Valken- 
burgh,  but  completed  his  studies  in 
Italy,  and  at  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  his  performances  were  held  in 
considerable  esdmation.  He  was  fond 
of  antique  curiosities;  on  which  account 
the  Earl  of  Arandel  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  purchase  for  him  abroad 
whatsoever  rarities  he  could  meet  with; 
and  he  discharged  that  trast  to  his 
own  honour,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
noble  employer.  He  painted  fruits  and 
flowers  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  England  had  con- 
siderable employment,  especially  from 
Charles  I.,  on  whose  deatn  he  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1660*  He 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  Peter  Van^ 
der  Barchtt  an  artist  of  Brussels,  who 
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painted  landscapes,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  an  engreyer.     He  lived  about  1540. 

BoRDiKE,  »ee  Petitot. 

BoRDONB  (Pakis).  He  was  born  at 
Trevigi  in  1518,  and  at  eight  years  of 
age'  was  conducted  to  Venice,  where  he 
was  carefnllj  educated  by  one  of  his 
relations.  At  a  proper  age  he  was 
placed  with  Titian,  under  whom  he  did 
not  continue  many  years;  because  he 
observed  that  his  master  was  not  as 
communicative  as  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Preferring  the  manner  of  Gioi^ 
gione  to  all  others,  he  imitated  his  style, 
and  soon  rose  into  such  reputation  that 
he  was  appointed  to  paint  a  picture  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  old.  Some 
time  after  he  was  invited  to  Vicenza, 
to  adorn  a  gallery  in  fresco;  part  of 
which  had  been  rormerly  enricned  by 
the  hand  of  Titian,  with  a  design  re- 
presenting the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
jBordone  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
with  an  inward  satisfaction,  as  his  work 
was  to  l>e  contrasted  ^ith  the  work  of 
his  master;  and  he  composed  the  History 
of  Noah  and  his  Sons,  which  he  finished 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  esteemed 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  work  of  Titian. 
He  completed  several  other  pieces*  at 
Venice  and  Trerigi,'  where  he  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  persons 
of  distinction.  In  1538  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Kin?  of  France,  and 
added  continually  to  his  reputation  by 
every  subject  on  which  he  was  employed. 
On  quitting  France,  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy,  and  left  a  number 
of  memorable  works,  as  monuments  of 
hb  extraordinary  abilities.  His  colour- 
ing has  all  the  appearance  of  nature, 
nor  can  anything  be  more  lively  than 
the  portraits  of  Bordone.  Several  of 
them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1588. 

BoROANi  (Francesco).  Of  this  art- 
ist we  have  but  very  scanty  information, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Mantua,  and  the  disciple  of  Domenico 
Feti,  whose  style  he  abandoned  for  that 
of  Parmegiano.  His  works  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  churches  of 
his  native  city,  and  aflfbrd  convincing 
proofs  of  his  genius. 

BoROHRSB  (Giovanni  Ventura). 
Thb  artist  was  bom  at  Citta  da  Cas- 
telle,  and  became  the  disciple  of  Pietra 


da  Cortona,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
greatest  works  at  Rome,  and  afterwards 
completed  those  which  had  been  left 
unfinished  by  him  at  his  death.  In  the 
churches  of  Rome  are  some  fine  altar- 
pieces  by  Borghese;  particularly  two  in 
that  of  St.  Nicolo,  one  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  other  the  f^oronation  of 
the  Viigin. 

BoRGHEsi  (Ippolito),  an  historical 
painter  of  Naples,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1620.  His  master  was  Francesco 
Curia,  and  his  principal  performance  is 
a  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  church  of  Sf .  Lorenzo,  at 
PerHgia, 

BoRoiANNi  (Orazio).  He  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1580,  and  was  instructed 
by  hb  brother,  Giulio  Borgianni,  com- 
monly called  Scalzo;  but  he  received 
more  improvement  by  study inff  the  per- 
formances of  the  andent  and  mooem 
artists,  which  abounded  in  his  native 
city.  '  On  the  invitation  of  a  nobleman 
he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  had  con- 
siderable employment  iu  the  Escurial, 
besides  which  he  painted  many  pictures 
for  the  principal  grandees.  He  also 
married  in  Spain,  but  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  having  then  no  attachment  to 
the  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
punted  some  historical  subjects  larger 
than  life,  though  the  figpires,  being  above 
his  accustomed  size,  showed  a  want  of 
correctness  in  several  of  the  members, 
which  made  his  pictures  not  very  agree- 
able. However,  he  was  engaged  in 
some  great  works  for  the  chapels  and 
convents,  and  also  in  painting  por- 
traits, by  which  he  acquired  honour,  and 
lived  in  affluence.  He  died  in  1630,  of 
vexation,  occasioned  by  the  ill-treatment 
which  he  received  through  the  envy  of 
one  Celio,  a  painter,  who  proved  a  most 
malicious  competitor,  and  to  whom  he 
had  often  been  preferred  by  the  best 
judffes  of  painting  at  Rome.  Borgianni 
etched  some  prints  in  a  correct  and 
finished  style,  the  dates  of  some  of 
which  being  1615,  prove  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the'  former  accounts  of  the 
period  when  this  artist  lived. 

BoRoooNONE  (Amrrogio).  Ho  wrs 
bora  at  Milan,  and  studied  under  Vin- 
cenzio  Zoppa.  It  reflects  credit  upon 
this  master,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  his  countrymen  who  forsook  the  hard 
and  dry  manner  which  had  so  long  pre- 
dominated among  the  Italian  painters. 
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till  the  year  1500,  the  period  when  he 
flourisheid. 

BoRBONi  (GiovANWi  Angklo).  Thlfl 
painter  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1 684. 
He  bad  for  hia  masters,  in  succession, 
Angelo  Massarottt  and  Roberto  Longo; 
after  which  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  fomily  of  Crivelli;  but  though 
principally  employed  in  their  palace,  he 
painted  some  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  Cremona  and  Milan,  particularly  the 
latter,  where  is  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances, that  of  St.  Benedict  interceding 
for  the  City.  The  Duke  of  Milan  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  in  1772. 

BoRsuM  (Adam  Van).  This  Dutch 
painter  excelled  in  the  representation 
of  animals  with  landscapes,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Vander  Neer  and  Paul  Potter. 
His  colouring  is  natural,  with  a  touch 
firm  and  free.     He  lived  about  1666. 

BomzoNB  (LuciAMo).  He  was  bom 
at  Genoa  in  1590,  and  studied  under 
bis  nnde,  Filippo  Bartolotti,  and  Cor- 
nelio  Corte.  He  excelled  in  portrait 
and  history,  but  principallv  in  the 
former,  and  paintea  in  miniature  as 
well  as  in  a  large  size.  His  early  man- 
ner was  faulty  and  incorrect,  but  his 
second  was  grand  and  graceful,  his 
figures  were  animated  and  full  of  ex- 
pression, his  expression  good,  and  his 
colouring  strong  and  natural.  While 
painting  the  ceiling  of  a  church  at 
Genoa,  he  fell  from  the  scaffold  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  This  accident 
happened  in  1645.  Ho  left  three  sons, 
1.  Giawnmi  BaUisia,  who  painted  per- 
spective and  history  in  a  good  and  cor- 
rect style.  He  diea  in  1654.  2.  Carlo, 
who  painted  portraits  with  extraordinary 
reputation.  He  died  in  1657.  8.  FraU" 
ceseo  Maria,  who  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1625.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  but  applied  wholly  to  landscape 
painting,  in  wnich  he  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence. He  imitated  both  Claude  Lor- 
raine and  Gaapar  Poussin  with  success. 
He  painted  landscapes,  sea-views,  tem- 
pests, and  shipwrecks.  His  compo- 
sition is  ^ood,  nis  sites  are  pleasing,  his 
trees  delicately  yet  freely  touched;  his 
colouring  tender,  fresh,  and  true;  and 
his  pictures  have  a  fine  effect.  He 
generally  introduced  into  them  views  of 
the  sea,  and  shipwrecks.  He  resided 
several  years  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Louis  XIV.     He  died  at 


Genoa  in  1679.  Luciano  Bononi  etched 
some  plates  from  hb  own  designs. 

Bos  (Jebom).  This  extraordinary 
artist  was  born  at  Bois-le-duc  about 
1470.  He  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
painting  spectres,  aevils,  and  enchants 
ments;  and  though  he  possessed  consi- 
derable powers  as  a  painter,  as  well  in 
the  freedom  of  his  touch  as  the  strength 
of  colouring,  yet  his  pictures  rather 
excite  horror,  mixed  witn  surprise,  than 
real  delight.  When  be  saw  the  Escurial 
in  Spain,  and  considered  the  wonderful 
performances  of  the  great  masters  with 
which  that  palace  was  enriched,  he 
despaired  of  producing  anything  com- 
parable to  them,  and  therefore  fixed 
upon  a  style  differing  from  them  all, 
and  which  was  full  of  fancy,  whim,  and 
wild  imagination.  The  most  remarkable 
painting  of  this  master's  hand,  among 
several  others  in  tlie  Escurial,  is  an 
allegory  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Flesh, 
in  which  he  represents  the  principal 
figure  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  monstrous 
forms,  preceded  b^  demons,  and  fol- 
lowed by  death.  His  manner,  however; 
was  less  stiff  than  that  of  most  of  the 
painters  of  his  time;  and  his  draperies 
were  in  a  better  taste  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  painted  on  a 
white  gronnd,  which  he  so  managed  as 
to  give  a  degree  of  transparence  to  his 
colours,  and  the  appearance  of  more 
warmth.  He  laid  on  his  colours  lightly, 
and  so  placed  them,  even  at  the  first 
touch  or  his  pencil,  as  to  give  them 
a  proper  effect,  without  dissonance,  and 
his  touch  was  ftill  of  spirit.  Thougli  his 
subjects  are  disagreeable,  his  pictures 
have  always  been  much  esteemed,  and 
yield  considerable  prices.  Bos,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  extravagance,  could 
paint  serious  subjects  with  sobriety; 
and  in  the  church  of  Bois-le-duc  is  a 
picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  him, 
which  is  well  executed.  He  engraved 
a  number  of  plates,  all  of  which  exhibit 
his  fanciful  humour.  He  died  about 
1580. 

Bos  (Louis  Janssbn).  He  was  bom 
at  Bois-le-duc  about  1450,  and  having 
been  instructed  in  painting  by  the 
artists  of  his  native  city,  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  study  after  nature,  in 
which  he  rendered  himself  very  eminent 
for  the  tmth  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
neatness  of  his  handling.  His  favourite 
subjects  were  flowers,  miits,  and  plants, 
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which  he  usually  represented  as  grouped 
in  glasses,  or  vases  of  crystal,  half  filled 
xvi(h  water;  and  gave  them  so  lovely  a 
look,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to 
express  them  with  greater  truth  or 
delicacy.  It  was  his  practice  to  repre- 
sent the  drops  of  dew  on  the  leaves  of 
hb  flowers  with  uncommon  transpa- 
rence; and  he  embellished  his  subjects 
with  butterflies,  bees,  wasps,  and  other 
insects,  admirably  executed.  He  like- 
wise painted  portraits  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  showed  as  much  merit  in  that 
style  as  he  did  in  hb  compositions  of 
still  life.     He  died  in  1507. 

Bos  (Gaspab  Vanden),  a  Dutch 
marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Hoorn,  in 
1634.  He  showed  an  early  genius  for 
the  art  of  painting,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  he  dbtingubhed 
himself  by  the  gpoodness  of  his  compo- 
sition, by  a  light  free  touch,  a  pleasing 
tint  of  colour,  and  an  artful  manner  of 
handling.  He  worked  with  indefatigable 
application,  which  probably  impaired 
his  health,  for  he  died  in  1666,  uni- 
versally regretted. 

Bosch  (Balthasar  Vandbn).  He 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1675,  and  was 
placed  under  one  Thomas,  whose  sub- 
jects were  apartments  with  figures,  in 
the  manner  of  Teniers;  and  the  insides 
of  those  apartments  he  decorated  with 
busts,  vases,  pictures,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. Bosch  studied  the  same  manner 
of  painting,  and  with  great  success; 
but  hb  friends  advised  him  to  employ 
his  pencil  on  objects  of  a  more 
elevated  kind,  because  it  seemed  ab- 
surd to  see  apartments  designed  with 
magnificence  and  richly  ornamented, 
occupied  by  persons  so  mean  in  their 
appearance,  as  the  figures  which  he 
painted.  Bosch  profited  by  this  advice, 
and  acquired  a  better  style  of  design 
and  elegance  in  composition.  He  also 
IMffnted  portraits  with  reputation,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougii  on  horseback,  which  gained 
him  considerable  applause;  the  horse, 
however,  was  painted  by  Van  Bloemen. 
The  pictures  of  Bosch  rose  at  last  to 
an  extravagant  price,  and  became  dearer 
than  those  of  Teniers  or  Ostade.  Some 
of  them  have  true  merit,  bein?  well 
composed,  designed,  and  coloured.  The 
forms  of  hb  figures  were  more  elegant 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
pencil  b  light,  his  touch  spirited,  and 


his  figures  arrayed  in  the  mode  of  the 
time.     He  died  in  1715. 

BoscH  (Jacob  Vandbn).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1636,  and 
painted  fruits  of  various  kinds,  as 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  nectarines, 
and  cherries,  witn  extraordinary  neat- 
ness of  pencil.  He  drew  all  his  objects 
after  nature,  and  imitated  them  with  so 
much  truth  and  delicacy,  such  natural 
and  transparent  colour,  that  they  ap- 
peared delicious,  and  almost  real.  He 
died  in  1676. 

Bo8chabrt(  Nicholas).  Thbpainter 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1696.  He  stu- 
died under  Crepu,  a  painter  of  flowers, 
but  Boschaert  soon  excelled  his  master, 
and  rose  to  great  eminence  in  that  line 
of  art.  He  also  painted  fraits  in  a 
natural  style,  and  gave  to  all  his  objects 

freat  delicacy  and  beauty  of  expression, 
le  died  about  1746. 

BoscHi  (Fabbicio),  a  Florentine 
artist,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Doroe- 
nico  Passignano.  Before  he  was  twenty, 
he  painted,  in  fresco,  a  latge  group 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  St.  Bona- 
venture;  but  his  best  works  are  the 
Death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  a 
church  at  Florence,  and  another  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vimn, 
for  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Lucia.  He 
died  in  1642. 

BoscHi  (Fbancbsco),  a  painter  of 
historical  subjects,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence in  1619,  and  died  there  in 
1675.  He  was  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  painting  by  his 
uncle,  Matteo  Rosselli,  whose  works  he 
'completed.  Boschi  had  no  small  degree 
of  taste  in  composition,  but  hb  greatest 
merit  lay  in  portrait 

BoscHiNi  (Mabco).  Thb  artist  was 
bom  in  1613,  at  Venice,  and  had  the 
younger  Palmafor  hisinstractor,  whose 
style  he  forsook  to  imitate  Tintoretto. 
Among  hb  principal  works  may  be 
reckoned  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  the  church  of  St  Girolamo, 
at  Venice.  He  was  also  an  engraver, 
and  the  author  of  a  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Painting,  which  was  printed 
in  1660. 

BoscoLi  (Andbea).  Thb  painter 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1553,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Santi  di  Titi.  He  be- 
came distinguished  by  his  skill  in  the 
chiaro-oscuro,  which  l>efore  him  was  but 
imperfectly  known  in   the  Florentine 
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school,  though  Oiorgiono  at  Venice, 
and  also  Titian,  had  established  it  as  a 
princiule  of  art,  and  made  the  happiest 
use  or  it  in  their  works,  some  years 
before.  Boscoli  had  a  great  freedom 
of  hand,  with  a  surprising  force  of 
colour;  and  the  grandeur  of  his  style 
in  design  and  composition  resembles 
that  of  his  master.  He  studied  after 
nature,  and  wherever  he  travelled,  had 
always  a  book  with  blank  paper  to 
slcetch  any  particular  objects  that  gave 
him  pleasure,  in  order  to  preserve  clear 
ideas  of  them,  whenever  he  wanted  to 
introduce  them  in  his  designs.  But 
happening  at  Loretto  to  survey  the 
fortifications  of  that  city  with  attention, 
while  he  was  busy  in  drawing  a  sketch 
of  them,  he  was  seized  by  the  officers  of 
justice,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged; 
which  sentence  would  have  been  exe- 
cuted, if  Siguier  Bandini  had  not  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf,  and  explained  to 
the  magistrate  the  innocent  intention  Of 
the  painter.     He  died  in  1606. 

BosxLLi  (Antonio).  Thb  painter 
was  bom  in  the  Beigamese  territory, 
and  lived  about  the  year  1510.  He 
painted  several  pictures  for  the  churches 
m  his  native  country,  besides  which  he 
exercised  the  profession  of  a  sculptor. 

BOSSCHAEET  (ThOUAS  WiLLEBOETS). 

He  was  bom  at  Bergen-^p-Zoom,  in 
1613,  and  at  first  was  instmcted  bv  an 
ordinary  painter  in  that  city;  but  hav- 
ing too  great  a  natural  genius  to  be 
content  with  such  a  master,  he  quitted 
him  and  went  to  study  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  disciple  of  Gerrard 
Segers,  and  lived  w^ith  him  four  years. 
He  had  a  fine  taste  in  design,  and  was 
very  correct;  his  touch  was  free  and 
full  of  spirit,  his  colouring  had  trans- 
parence and  trtth,  and  his  carnations 
had  so  much  of  softness  and  life,  that 
he  was  thought  to  approach  near  to 
Vandyck  in  portnut and. history.  This 
recommended  him  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  retained  him  in  his  service 
several  years.  The  large  picture  at  the 
Hague,  which  emblematically  repre- 
sents War  and  Peace,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Geoi^e  in  the  g^at  church, 
which  were  painted  by  him,  are  highly 
commended  for  goodness  of  expression, 
excellent  colouring,  and  an  exquisite 
finishing.  He  became  director  at  the 
Academy  at  Antwerp,  and  died  there 
in  1656. 


BoTBLLi  (Felice).  He  was  bom 
in  1650,  at  Piacenza,  and  studied  under 
Giuseppe  Nuvolone.  After  practising 
history  for  some  time  without  mucn 
success,  he  took  for  his  subjects,  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  fish,  which  he  repre- 
sented with  spirit  and  beauty.  He 
died  in  1732. 

Both  (John  and  Andrew).  As  some 
confusion  has  taken  place  among  bio- 
graphers respecting  these  celebrated 
brothers,  it  has  been  deemed  right  to 
bring  them  into  one  article.  John 
Both  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1610, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert,  who  at  the  same  time  instructed 
Andrew;  but  to  perfect  themselves  in 
design,  they  went  together  to  Rome, 
and  resided  there  a  great  many  years. 
The  genius  of  John  directed  him  to 
landscape,  in  which  he  rose  almost  to 
the  highest  perfection,  making  the  style 
of  Claude  Lorraine  his  model;  and  by 
many,  his  works  are  even  mentioned  in 
competition  with  those  of  that  great 
master.  The  warmth  of  his  skies,  the 
judicious  and  regular  receding  of  the 
objects,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
tances, afford  the  eye  a  degree  of 
pleasure,  superior  to  what  we  feel  on 
viewing  the  works  of  almost  any  other 
artist.  John  and  Andrew  had  different 
talents,  and  each  were  admirable  in 
their  way.  If  the  former  excelled  in 
landscape,  the  latter  inserted  the  figures, 
which  ne  designed  in  the  manner  of 
Bamboccio;«^nd  those  figures  were  so 
well  adapted,  that  every  picture  seemed 
only  the  work  of  one  master.  The 
works  of  these  brothers,  therefore,  are 
justly  admired  through  all  Europe,  arc 
universally  sought  for,  and  purchased 
at  laive  prices.  Most  of  their  pictures 
are,  ror  size,  between  two  and  five  feet 
long;  but  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  is 
exquisite  neatness.  Thev  generally 
express  the  sunny  light  of  the  morning, 
breaking  out  from  behind  woods,  hills, 
or  mountains,  and  diffusing  a  warm 
glow  over  the  skies,  trees,  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature;  or  else  a  sunset, 
with  a  lovely  tinge  in  the  clouds,  every 
object  beautifully  partaking  of  a  proper 
degree  of  natural  illumination.-  And  it 
b  observed,-  that  even  the  different 
hours  of  the  day  are  perceptible  in  the 
landscapes  of  John  Both,  from  the 
propriety  of  the  tints  which  he  uses. 
By  some  connoisseurs  he  is  censured 
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for  having  too  much  of  the  tawny  in  his 
colouring,  and  that  the  leafing  of  his 
trees  is  too  yellow,  approaching  to 
safTron;  but  this  is  not  a  general  fault 
in  his  pictures,  and  though  some  per- 
haps may  accidentally  be  liable  to  that 
criticism,  he  corrected  the  error;  be- 
sides, many  of  his  pictures  are  not  more 
tinged  with  those  colours  than  truth 
and  beauty  of  nature  will  justify;  and 
his  colouring  obtained  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction, which  he  still  possesses,  of 
being  called  Both  of  Italy.  Descamps 
says  that  John  painted  landscapes,  and 
Andrew  figures,  in  the  manner  of 
Bamboccio;  and  yet  in  a  following  para- 
graph he  asserts,  that  Andrew  was 
drowned  in  a  canal  at  Venice,  and  tliat 
John  returned  to  Utrecht;  in  which 
account  he  appears  to  follow  Sandrart, 
though  other  writers  aeree  that  it  was 
the  landscape  painter  w-ho  was  drowned. 
Houbraken  mentions  a  picture  of  John 
Both,  which  is  six  feet  high,  and 
esteemed  his  masterpiece;  the  figures 
are  large,  and  the  story  represented  is 
that  of  Mercury  and  Argus;  the  back 
part  is  exceedingly  clear,  the  verdure 
true  nature,  and  the  whole  admirably 
handled.  The  two  brothers  mutually 
assisted  each  other,  till  the  unfortunate 
death  of  John,  in  1650,  when  Andrew 
left  Italy,  and  settled  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  painted  portraits  and 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  his  brother, 
and  conversations  with  players  at  curds, 
in  the  style  of  Bamboccio.  Both  these 
masters  had  extraordinary  readiness  of 
hand,  and  a  free,  light,  sweet  pencil; 
and  that  they  were  expeditious  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  pictures 
which  they  finished.  Andrew,  durine 
the  reminder  of  life,  had  as  much 
employment  as  he  could  execute;  but 
he  was  so  affected  by  the  melancholy 
death  of  his  brother,  that  he  survived 
him  only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1656. 
Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Hou- 
braken, a  late  compiler  chooses  to 
follow  Descamps,  in  saying  that  Andrew 
perished  in  Italy,  in  1645,  and  John 
returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  practised 
his  art,  and  employed  Polemburg  in 
painting  the  figures. 

BoTicBLLo  (Sandro,  called  Fili- 
PEPi).  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
14d7;  and  being  the  disciple  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  he  imitated  that  master,  both  in 
Lis  design  and  colouring.    He  executed 


several  works  at  Florence  and  Rome, 
by  which  he  gained  great  reputation; 
at  the  former  a  Venus  rising  from  the 
Sea,  and  another  picture  of  the  same 
goddess  adorned  by  the  Graces;  and  at 
the  latter,  he  painted  sacred  subjects, 
which  at  that  time  were  much  com* 
mended.  He  obtained  great  honour 
by  his  performances  in  the  chapel  of 
Sixtus  i  v.,  for  which  he  was  yery  am- 
ply rewarded;  and  for  the  family  of  the 
Medici  he  finished  some  portraits,  with 
historical  compositions.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  him  to  introduce  a  number 
of  figures  in  all  the  subjects  he  designed, 
disposing  them  with  tolerable  judgment 
and  propriety;  and  in  one  of  bis  pic* 
tures,  representing  the  Adoration  oi  the 
Magi,  the  variety  and  multitude  of 
these  accessories  is  astonishing.  Though 
Boticello  received  large  sums  for  bis 
works,  he  lived  eltravagantly,  and  died 
in  poverty  in  1515.  Baccio  Baldini 
engraved  a  series  of  plates  for  the  edi- 
tion of  Dante  with  Landino's  commen- 
tary, from  the  designs  of  Boticello;  and 
this  was  long  regarded  as  the  first  book 
in  which  engravings  from  metal  plates 
were  introduced. 

BoTSCHiLD  (Samuel),  a  painter  of 
history,  was  born  at  Sangerhausen,  in 
Saxony,  in  1640.  He  obtained  the 
situation  of  keeper  of  the  royal  gallery 
at  Dresden,  ana  he  also  formed  a  school 
of  painting  in  that  city.  Some  prints 
were  etched  by  him  from  his  own  de- 
signs.    He  died  in  1 707. 

BoTTA  (Maeco  Antonio).  He  was 
born  at  Genoa  in  1572,  and  had  Ber- 
nardo Azzoliuo,  of  Naples,  for  his  in- 
structor; afler  which  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  painted  history  and  portrait 
with  reputation.  He  died  at  Genoa  in 
1648. 

BoTTALA  (Giovanni  Maeia).  This 
artbt  was  bom  near  Genoa  in  1613,  and 
died  at  Milan  in  1644.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Sac- 
chetti.  His  reputation  was  such  as  to 
procure  him  the  honourable  appellation 
of  Raffaellino.  to  whose  style  his  works 
bear  no  resemblance.  His  best  picture 
is  one  of  the  Reconciliation  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  in  the  papal  gallery  of  the 
Capitol. 

Bottani  Giosbppb).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Cremona  in  1717,  and  became 
the  scholar  of  Mdsncci  at  Rome;-  afler 
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which  he  settled  in  (be  dty  of  Mantua, 
where  he  died  in  1784.  He  painted 
laadscapea  in  the  manner  of  Gaapar 
Ponssin,  but  he  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed his  pencil  on  historical  subjects. 
BoTTONi(Ai^s8ANDao).  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1662,  and  died  there  in  ]  706. 
His  talent  lay  in  history,  and  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academyof  St.  Luke. 

BoncHEB  (Feakcis).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1704,  and  received  his 
instroctioos  from  Le  Moine,  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome.  On  his  return,  he 
employed  himself  in  every  species  of 
his  art,  but  especially  in  the  light  and 
agreeable.  His  Infant  Jesus  sleeping 
is  finely  coloured,  and  designed  with  a 
flowing  outline.  The  Shepherd  sleep- 
ing on  the  Knees  of  his  Shepherdess  is 
a  little  piece  of  merit:  and  his  other 
landscapes  are  peculiarly  happy.  His 
moat  noted  productions  are  pastoral 
pieces  for  tapestry;  the  Muses*  the 
roar  Seasons,  a  Hunt  of  Tigers.  On 
aceonnt  of  the  gaiety  of  his  suljects  he 
was  called  the  Anacreon  of  painters. 
He  died  in  1770.  Hb  elder  brother 
John,  who  was  bom  at  Bourges,  was 
both  a  painter  and  engraver,  but  not 
above  mediocrity. 

BoccQDET  (yicToa),an  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bora  at  Furoes, 
m  Flanders,  in  1619.  He  learaed 
the  radiments  of  the  art  from  his  &ther, 
who  was  an  artist  of  little  merit.  It 
appears,  that  afterwards  Victor  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  improved  himself  con- 
siderably, and  on  his  return  home,  ob- 
tained much  employment  for  the 
churches,  as  well  as  for  private  persons. 
In  the  church  at  Nieuport  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  him,  representing  the  death  of 
St.  Francis;  and  in  the  Town-house 
another  of  the  Judgment  of  Cambyses 
on  Sisamnes.     He  died  about  1660. 

BoujAB  (Jdan  Antonio),  a  Spanish 
painter  of  history,  who  was  born  at  San- 
tiago about  1672!  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Luca  Jordano,  at  Madrid;  but  after  re- 
maining there  some  time,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  obtained 
much  employment  for  the  monasteries 
and  churches.     He  died  about  1726. 

BooLLONONE  (LouiB,  the  ELDEa). 
This-master  was  born  at  Paris  in  1609. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his 
ability  in  copying  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  painters;  and  the 
similitude  between  his  pictures  .and  the 


originals  has  often  surprised  and  con- 
founded some  of  the  best  judges.  He 
painted  some  historical  subjects  of  his 
own  design,  particularly  three  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  St.  Paul  at  Ephe- 
sus,  the  Martyrdom  of  that  Apostle, 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Boullong^e  became  senior  painter  to  the 
king,  and  professor  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Paris.  He  died  in  1674.  He 
etched  three  plates  from  two  of  his  own 
pictures,  and  one  after  Guide. 

BouLLONONB  (Bon),  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Paris  in 
1649.  He  acquired  the  principles  of 
painting  from  his  father,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  the  skill  of  copying  the 
works  of  great  masters;  proofs  of  which 
he  gave  in  his  imitations  of  a  picture  by 
Guide,  and  another  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  done  so  exactly  as  to  deceive  the 
best  judges.  After  a  residence  of  five 
years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy,  of  which  ultimately  he  be- 
came a  professor.  He  excelled  in  hia- 
tory  and  portrait:  his  designs  were  cor- 
rect, and  his  colouring  good.  Besides 
his  paintings  in  fresco,  in  two  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Invalids,  he  executed 
several  for  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  of  Paris.  We  have  also  some 
etchings  done  by  him  from  his  own  com- 
positions.    He  diecT  at  Paris  in  1717. 

BouLLOMONE  (Louis,  the  Younoee). 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Louis,  and 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1654.  He  received 
instructions  ft'om  his  father,  and  made 
such  improvement,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
the  academy;  on  which  account  he  was 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  five 
years,  and  employed  his  time  in  sketch- 
ing the  works  of  the  greatest  masters, 
particularly  those  of  Raifaelle;  and 
several  of  his  copies  ft'om  that  divine 
genius  were  afterwards  used  for  the 
Gobelin  tapestries.  In  1680,  he  was 
received  into  the  academy,  and  his 
works  in  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  Invalids,  but  particularly  his 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Augu- 
stine, procured  him  a  pension  and  the 
order  of  St.  Michael;  whence  he 
is  commonly  designated  the  Cheva- 
lier. After  the  death  of  Coy  pel, 
the  king  appointed  him  his  principal 
painter,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of  no- 
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bility  for  himself'  and  his  descendants. 
He  was  also  chosen  designer  of  medals 
to  the  academy  of  inscriptions;  and 
lastly,  director  of  that  of  painting.  He 
excelled  in  historical  and  allegorical 
subjects;  and  in  all  his  performances  it 
might  easily  be  observed  that  he  had 
studied  the  ancient  masters  with  care; 
his  colouring  was  strong,  his  composi- 
tion in  a  good  style;  the  airs  or  hb 
heads  had  expression  and  character; 
and  bis  figures  were  correctly  designed. 
He  died  in  1734. 

BOULLONONE      (MaODBLAINB       DE^. 

This  ingenious  lady  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1644.  She  painted  history,  but  ex- 
celled in  flowers  and  fruits.  She  died 
in  1710.  Her  sister,  Genevieve  Boul- 
iongme,  painted  in  the  same  style,  and 
with  equal  merit.  She  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  in  1 708. 

BouBDON  (Sebastian).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Montrielier  in  1616.  The 
first  rudiments  of  the  art  were  taught 
him '  by  his  father,  who  was  a  painter 
on  glassi  but  afterwards  he  studied 
uuder  an  indifferent  artbt  at  Paris;  and 
yet  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  am- 
ply supplied  himself  with  those  powers 
which  tie  could  not  procure  from  his 
preceptors.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
painted  the  ceiling  of  a  nobleman's  seat 
near  Bourdeaux,  and  then  went  to 
Toulouse,  but  being  unemployed  he 
enlisted  into  the  army.  His  captain, 
however,  having  some  taste,  and  per- 
ceiving hb  genius,  gave  him  hb  dis- 
charge; on  which  be  travelled  into 
Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Claude  Lorraine,  whose  manner 
he  imitated  with  great  success,  as  he 
also  did  the  several  styles  of  Sacchi, 
Caravaggio,  and  Bamboccio.  Hb 
memory  also  was  such  that  he  could 
copy  a  picture  from  mere  recollection. 
AAer  a  residence  of  near  three  years  at 
Rome,  he  had  some  dbpute  with  an- 
other painter,  who  threatened  to  inform 
against  him  as  a  Protestant,  upon  which 
be  instantly  removed  to  Venice,  and 
from  thence  to  France.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  painted  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter  for  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  established 
his  reputation.  In  1652  Bourdon  went 
to  Stockholm,  where  Queen  Christina 
appointed  him  her  first  painter.  Afler 
continuing  in  Sweden  some  time,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  obtained  abun- 
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dant  employment.  Among  his  best 
performances  at  thb  period  were  a 
Dead  Christ,  and  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1671. 
He  had  an  uncommon  readiness  of 
hand,  though  frequently  incorrect,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extremities  of  his  figures. 
As  a  proof  of  his  expeditious  manner  of 
ainting,  it  is  reported,  that  in  one  day 
e  drew  twelve  portraits  after  life  as 
large  as  nature,  and  those  not  the  worst 
of  hb  performances.  Hb  touch  is  ex- 
tremely light,  his  colouring  good,  his 
attitudes  are  full  of  variety,  and  gene- 
rally graceful,  and  his  expression  is 
livelv  and  aoimated;  however,  hb  con- 
ceptions were  often  extravagant,  nor 
will  many  of  his  compositions  stand  a 
critical  examination.  His  landscapes 
are  in  the  taste  of  Titun,  but  seem 
rather  designed  from  imagination  than 
nature;  yet  several  of  them  have  a 
beautiful  effect;  and  he  usually  en- 
riched hb  pastoral  scenes  with  a  num- 
ber of  figures  and  animals.  His  pictures 
are  seldom  finished,  and  those  which 
appear  most  so  are  not  always  his  best. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bad  his  Return  of 
the  Ark,  of  which  he  thought  very 
highly.  Bourdon  was  also  a  good  en- 
graver, and'  his  prints  are  etched  in  a 
masterly  style. 

BOUBGUIGNON,  SCe  CoBTESI. 

Bourgeois  (Francis).  This  artist 
was  born  in  London,  of  Swiss  parents, 
in  1756.  His  early  destination  was  the 
army,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Heathfield,  who  was  his  father's  friend; 
but  evincing  a  taste  for  painting,  he 
was  placed  under  Loutberbourg,  whose 
style  he  adopted  in  hb  landscapes  and 
sea-pieces.  In  1776  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  on  hb  return  exhibited  several  spe- 
cimens of  his  talent  at  Somerset-house; 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
Ring  of  Poland,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Three  yeara 
afterwards,  his  late  Majesty  George  III. 
nominated  him  his  landscape  painter; 
previous  to  which  he  had  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  by  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Noel  Desenfans,  he  be- 
came possessed  of  a  noble  collection  of 
f)ictures,  which,  by  bis  own  last  will,  he 
eh  to  Dulwich  College,  with  10,000/. 
to  keep  them  in  preservation;  2000/. 
for  the  repair  of  the  gallery,  and  1000/. 
to  the  master  and  fellows  of  that  foun- 
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djUion.  Sir  Francu  died  January  8, 1 8 1  ] ; 
aud  bis  remains,  with  those  of  his  friend 
Desenfans,  were  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  Dulwich  College.  As  an  artist,  he 
belongs  to  the  second  class,  and  was  a 
close  imitator  of  Loutherbourff.  His 
conception  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  the 
grouping  of  his  figures,  was  happily 
conformable  to  nature;  but  be  was  de- 
fective in  his  finishing,  aud  so  much  a 
mannerist  in  his  colouring*  that  his 
paintings  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance. 

Boot  (Francis),  see  Bodewyns. 

BouTEux  (PiBRAE  le).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1692.  He 
professed  history,  but  never  rose  above 
mediocrity.     lie  died  in  1750. 

BoviNi  (Francesco).  This  artist 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Terrara, 
but  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  him 
is  from  his  works,  the  principal  of  which 
are  two  altar-pieces  in  the  above  city, 
one  of  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  the 
other,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

BowBR  (Edward),  an  English  por- 
trait painter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
All  our  information  of  him  is  from  Lord 
Orford,  who  says  that  he  painted  the 
likenesses  of  John  Pym,  General  Fair- 
fax, and  Lord  John  Fairfax.  The  two 
last  were  engraved  by  Hollar. 

Bouts  (Andrew),  a  French  artist, 
who  was  bom  in  Provence  about  the 
year  1681.  He  studied  under  Francis 
de  Troy,  and  afterwards  professed  por- 
trait painting  at  Paris.  He  also  en- 
graved in  mezzotinto,  and  died  about 
J  730. 

BouzoNNBT  (Antony).  He  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1694,  and  studied  under 
Stella,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle;  but 
though  he  aimed  to  imitate  his  manner, 
it  was  with  little  success.  He  died  in 
1682. 

Boydbll  (Josiah).  He  was  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Alderman  John  Boydell,  and  was  born 
at  Stanton  in  Shropshire  about  1750. 
Being  sent  for  by  nis  uncle,  and  dis- 
covering some  tuni  for  painting  and 
engraving,  he  was  regularly  instructed 
in  Doth  arts.  In  the  former  he  painted 
some  portraits,  and  a  few  of  the  pic- 
tures for  the  edition  of  Shakspeare;  but 
they  are  feebly  designed,  and  indif- 
ferently coloured.  On  the  death  of  the 
alderman,  he  was  chosen  unanimously 
to  the  vacant  gown  by  the  Ward  of 
Cheap,  but  aflerwards,  in  1809,  resigned 


it,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at 
Halliford  in  Middlesex,  March  27, 1817. 

Botermans  (Theodore),  a  Flemish 
painter,  was  bora  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
disciple  of  Rubens,  to  whoso  style  he 
devoted  himself.  He  was  a  correct 
designer,  an  excellent  colourist,  and  a 
perfect  master  of  .the  chiaro-oscuro. 
Most  of  bis  works  are  in  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  Antwerp,  and 
other  parts  of  Flanders.  One  of  the 
best  is  a  picture  of  Francis  Xavier  con- 
verting tne  Indians,  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Ypres. 

Bracelli  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
Genoese  artist,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Paggi,  whose  style 
of  painting  he  followed.  His  subjects 
were  historical,  but  he  had  also  a  taste 
for  architecture,  and  eng^raved  some 
plates  in  that  line.     He  died  in  1609. 

Braccioli  (Giovanni  FaANCEsca). 
He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  studied 
successively  under  Parolini  and  Crespl, 
at  Bologna.  His  performances  are 
mostly  confined  to  tne  churches  and 
religious  edifices  of  his  native  city;  and 
the  best  of  them  are  an  Annunciation; 
a  Scourging  of  Christ;  and  the  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns.  He  died  at  the  age 
of64,  inl762. 

Brakenburg  (Rainier).  He  was 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1649,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Mommers;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  studied  aflemeards  under 
Bernard  Schendel.  His  subjects  were 
like  those  of  Brouwer,  and  he  resembled 
that  master,  not  only  in  his  genius  and 
style  of  composition,  but  also  in  his  dis- 
solute manuer  of  life.  In  some  of  his 
pictures  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  an 
imitation  of  Ostade.  He  designed  his 
figures  after  nature,  and  represented 
them  in  the  habit  of  the  time.  His 
subjects  were  the  feasts  of  boors,  the 
amusements  of  villagers,  dancings,  and 
conversations;  in  which  love  and  wine 
were  never  omitted.  His  compositions 
are  ingenious,  and  full  of  variety  in  their 
actions  and  attitudes,  though  the  forms 
of  his  men  and  women  are  invariably 
the  same,  and  always  copied  from  vulgar 
life.  His  colouring  is  strong  and  na- 
tural, and  his  touch  vigorous  and  firm; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not 
a  better  taste  of  design.  The  pictures 
of  his  latter  time  are  not  so  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, particularly  in  the  extremities. 

Brambilla  (Giovanni  Battista),  a 
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modern  artist  of  Piedmont,  who  studied 
paintingunder  Carlo  Delfino, after  which 
ne  became  di8tii\gui8hed  in  the  histo- 
rical department  at  Turin,  where  he 
ezecutea  an  altar-piece  of  the  Death  of 
St.  Dalmatius.  He  lived  about  the 
year  1772. 

Brambe  (Leonard).  He  was  bom 
at  Delft  in  1596,  and  learned  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt, 
whose  manner  he  imitated  in  small. 
In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement;  but  though  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  some  years,  and 
acquired  some  grace,  he  could  never 
divest  himself  of  the  Flemish  style.  He 
had  a  good  taste  in  design;  his  expres- 
sion is  commendable,  and  in  some  of  his 
compositions  noble.  His  pencil  is  de- 
licate, and  his  colouring  peculiar  in  the 
tints,  being  also  remarkably  thin  in 
many  parts,  so  as  barely  to  cover  the 
panel;  yet,  by  great  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  the  tone 
is  briffht,  bold,  and  full  of  lustre,  parti- 
cularly m  the  vases,  which  he  was  fond 
of  introducing,  because  he  knew  how 
to  give  them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo. 
He  also  accustomed  himself  to  paint 
with  a  thin  body  of  colour,  especially 
in  the  browns,  and  shadowy  parts,  in 
order  to  give  his  pictures .  a  greater 
transparence.  In  many  cities  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  proofs  of  his 
merit,  which  rendered  his  name  famous; 
so  that  his  works,  being  rarely  to  be 
met  with  out  of  that  country,  fetch  con- 
siderable prices.  One  of  his  most  ca^ 
pital  pictures  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  exhibits  a  charming  opposition 
of  light  and  shadow.  Another  b  the 
Denial  of  St.  Peter,  and  both  are  painted 
in  his  best  manner,  bright,  transparent, 
and  finely  pencilled.  In  the  palace  of 
Ryswick  are  several  valuable  paintings 
by  this  master;  but  none  of  his  pictures 
can  be  more  admired  than  a  sntall  one 
on  copper,  representing  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Fhisbe. 

Brand  (John  Christian),  a  German 
artist,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1723.  He 
became  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, and  was  distinguished  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes.  He  aho  engraved  some 
prints  in  a  good  style:  he  died  about 
1 793.  His  brother,.  Frederick  Augustus 
Brand,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1730. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy,  and  painted  both  historical 


subjects  and  landsra^ies.  Some  of  his 
prints  are  also  well  executed. 

Brandel  (Peter).  This  artist  waa 
bom  in  1660  at  Prague,  where  he  waa 
placed  under  John  Sehroeter,  painter  to 
the  court.  After  he  had  been  with  him 
about  four  years,  his  rising  merit  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Sehroeter,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  separated.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  rupture  was  this; 
Brandel  had  received  an  order  from  his 
master  to  paint  a  small  altar-piece,  and 
when  Sehroeter,  in  the  evening,  came 
to  see  how  the  work  went  on,  and  found 
Brandel  amusing  himself,  he  began  to 
abuse  him  for  his  idleness,  without  ob» 
serving  that  the  picture  was  already 
finished.  Justly  resenting  this  treats 
ment,  the  young  man  quitted  his  master^ 
and  began  to  practise  the  art  on  his 
own  account.  Most  of  the  churches  at 
Prague  and  Breslaw  possess  his  works; 
and  the  Prince  of  Harzfekl  gave  him 
one  hundred  ducats  for  a  picture  of  St. 
Jerome  at  half  length.  He  spent  tha 
greatest  part  of  bis  life  at  Prague,  where 
he  wasten  his  acquisitions  by  irregular 
conduct;  he  therefore  died  very  poor» 
and  was  buried  in  1739  by  charitable 
contributions.  A  proper  respect,  bow* 
ever,  was  paid  to  his  talents,  for  his 
ftineral  was  attended  by  a  solemn  pro> 
eession,  in  which  three  hundred  tapera 
of  wax  were  carried  before  the  corpse 
by  ecclesiastics.  Brandel  had  a  good 
genius,  and  consulted  nature;  his  in- 
vention was  ready,  his  manner  of  paint^^ 
ing  expeditious,  and  he  avoided  loading 
his  compositions.  His  colouring  is  na- 
tural, though  in  hb  shadows  he  is  some* 
times  too  black. 

BaANDENssRa  (John),  a  painter  of 
historical  subjects  and  battle-pieees,  was 
bom  at  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  in  I660» 
and  died  at  Zurich  in  1729.  He  stu* 
died  under  his  father,  Thomas  BrandeiH 
berff,  a  painter,  on  whose  death  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  copied  the  works  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Switzerland  he  obtained  much  em* 
ployment  in  the  churches  and  convents 
of  the  Catholic  Cantons;  and  he  also 
painted  some  pastoral  pieces,  in  fresco* 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  assembly-rooms  at 
Zurich.  Hb  composition  was  good, 
and  his  colouring  lively.  His  paintings 
of  military  subjects  were  also  much  ad- 
mired. 

Brandi  (GiAciNTo).     He  was  bom 
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«t  Poll,  near  Rome,  in  1623,  and  was 
the  scholar  of  Lanfiranco,  whose  style  he 
followed  for  some  time.  Having  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
compomtion  and  colonring,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  churches  and 
palaces  at  Rome  and  the  neighbouring 
cities;  but  though  he  had  merit  in  his 
profession,  yet  fi^m  his  eagerness  to  gain 
wealth,  and  undertaking  more  than  he 
could  properiv  execute,  be  became  con- 
temptiMe.  He  had  indeed  a  lively 
genius  and  a  free  pencil,  but  he  was 
exceedingly  incorrect,  and  his  colour- 
ing was  weak  and  disagreeable.  His 
daughter  married  Rosa  di  Tivoli,  of 
whom  Giacinto  conceived  a  mean  opi- 
nion, because  he  painted  nothing  but 
cattle.  This  behaviour  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  Rosa,  that,  to  requite 
it,  be  bought  all  sorts  of  clothes  proper 
for  his  Imde,  and  laid  them  in  tier 
apartment;  then  rising  very  early  on 
tne  morning  after  his  marriage,  he  col- 
lected every  article  that  his  wife  had 
worn,  and  sent  tbero  back  to  her  father, 
with  this  message,  '*  That  a  good  painter 
of  beasts  was  as  likely  to  grow  rich,  as 
a  bad  painter  of  men."  Brandi  died  in 
1691. 

BmANDMux^LiB  (Geboort).  This 
artist,  who  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1661, 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  design  by 
8tud3ring  and  copying  good  prints,  in 
eoDsequence  of  which  ne  was  placed 
with  Uasper  Meyer.  After  studying 
some  time  under  that  artist,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  scholar  to 
Le  Brun,  who  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  progress  he  made,  that  he 
intrusted  nim  with  the  execution  of 
several  designs  under  his  own  imme- 
diate  inspection.  This,  however,  ex- 
dted  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  other 
students  to  such  a  degree,  that  Brand- 
muller  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
his  own  country,  toough  not  before  he 
bad  obtained  the  prize  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  excelled  in  history 
and  portrait,  and  his  genius  resembled 
that  of  Le  Brun,  his  subjects  being  full 
of  fire,  and  treated  with  elevation  and 
grandeur.  His  design  is  correct,  and 
his  expression  just  and  animated.  He 
had  a  good  method  of  colouring,  laying 
on  each  mass  in  so  proper  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  breaking  or  torturing  bis  tints, 
which  made  his  colours  retain  their 
original  beauty  and  strength,  without 


fading.  He  was  fond  of  painting  por- 
traits in  an  historical  style,  and  was  com* 
mended  for  the  resemblance  of  the 
persons  who  were  his  models,  and  for 
the  agreeable  taste  in  his  compositions. 
He  died  in  1691. 

Bbat  (Solomon  dx).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1597,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Descamps,  in  1579.  He 
was  reckoned  among  the  best  artists  of 
his  dme,  and  painted  a  number  of  por- 
traits, in  a  small  as  well  as  in  a  lar^ 
size,  for  persons  of  the  greatest  dis* 
tinction.  He  died  in  1664.  His  son, 
Jacob  fie  Brap,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  drawings  as  well  as  his  paintings. 
At  Amsterdam  is  a  pictme  by  him,  of 
David  playing  before  the  Ark,  which 
is  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  It  is 
finisned  with  a  clean  touch,  and  the 
colouring  appears  as  fi'esh  as  if  it  had 
but  newly  come  ft'om  the  easel.  He 
had  uncommon  skill  in  designing  naked 
figures;  and  his  drawings  on  vellum  and 
paper  are  extremely  fine;  they  are 
finished  in  red  and  black  chalk.'  He 
was  living  in  1680. 

Bbba  (LoDOTico).  This  old  painter 
was  bom  at  Nizza,  and  flourished  from 
1483  to  1513.  He  is  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Ligurian  school  of 
punting,  and  many  of  his  works  are  at 
Genoa.  The  beads  in  his  pieces  are 
fine,  and  the  colour  still  lively;  the  folds 
of  his  draperies  graceful,  the  attitudes 
of  his  figures  proper,  and  the  composi- 
tion correct.  He  painted  on  a  small 
scale,  and  among  the  best  of  his  works 
are  a  Massacre  of  the  Infants,  and  a  St, 
John. 

BaxBiETTB  (Pibbbb),  a  French  artist, 
who  was  bom  at  Mante  on  the  Seine 
in  1596.  Of  his  paintings  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  he  stood  in  a 
respectable  class  among  his  contempo- 
raries; but,  as  an  engraver,  he  i» 
esteemed  for  the  spirit  with  which  he 
executed  plates;  some  after  his  own 
designs,  and  others  from  the  works  of 
great  masters.  He  also  painted  and 
engraved  his  own  portrut. 

Bbeoa,  or  Bbbdael  (Pbtbb  Yam)* 
This  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1680.  He  studied  landscape  after 
nature,  and  adorned  his  designs  with 
figures  correctly  drawn  and  judiciously 
grouped.  His  grounds  are  well  broken, 
and  the  trees  and  waters,  which  he 
always  sketched  upon  the  spot,  have 
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not  only  truth,  but  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  good  handling;  and  his 
scenes  are  generally  enriched  with 
Roman  buildings,  fountains,  monu- 
ments, and  ruins.  Though  his  style 
resembled  that  of  John  Brueghel,  he  is 
far  inferior  to  that  master.  He  became 
director  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  in  1681. 

BaBDA  (John  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1663,  and  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  instructed  by  his  father, 
Alexander  Van  Breda,  an  artist  who 
was  much  esteemed  for  landscapes, 
views  of  Italian  scenery,  fairs,  and 
markets,  with  animals  and  figures. 
Among  the  variety  of  capital  paintings 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  John 
de  Witt,  at  Antwerp,  Breda  made  those 
of  Velvet  Brueghel  his  particular  study; 
and  he  abo  employed  nimself  in  copy- 
ing the  pictures  of  several  other  great 
masters  with  such  exactness,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  person 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Having  established  his  reputation, 
Breda  visited  London  with  Kysbrack 
the  sculptor;  and,  while  here,  rose  to 
such  esteem  as  to  be  patronised  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  particularly 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
Afler  residing  some  years  in  England, 
he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  visit  bv  Louis  XV., 
who  purchased  four  of  his  pictures,  of 
which  the  subjects  were,  Christ  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias;  Christ  performing 
Miracles;  and  two  landscapes,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  exquisitely  drawn 
and  finished.  Breda  approached  nearer 
to  Brueghel  and  Wouvermans  than  any 
other  artist  of  his  time.  His  landscapes 
are  in  the  style  of  the  former,  and  his 
conversations,  figures,  fairs,  skirmishes, 
or  battles,  in  that  of  the  latter.  His 
colouriusr  is  good,  his  touch  neat,  his 
skies  and  distances  natural,  his  taste  of 
design  agreeable;  his  grounds  are  well 
broken,  and  his  figures  properly  placed. 
In  short,  he  was  a  painter  of  such  rank, 
that  the  value  and  estimation  of  his 
works  must  always  increase;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  in  some  of  his  pic- 
tures he  shows  as  much  fire  as  Brue- 
ghel, though  there  are  critics  who  speak 
contemptuously  of  his  skies  and  dis- 
tances, as  too  blue  and  gaudy.  He 
died  in  1750. 

Bkeembeko  (Bartholomew.)      He 


was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1620,  but  wcut 
early  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Bartolomeo,  which  was  p^iven 
him  by  the  society  of  Flemish  pamters 
ealled  Bentvogels.  He  studied  land- 
scape after  nature,  in  the  environs  of 
that  city,  and  acouired  an  elegant  and 
charming  taste.  The  number  of  mins 
which  he  continually  beheld  afforded 
him  a  variety  of  beautiful  objects  with 
which  to  adorn  his  pictures,  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  about  Tivoli  and  Fre»- 
cati  are  admirably  adapted  to  painting, 
both  in  their  form  and  colour.  The 
figures  he  introduces  are  well  executed, 
and  disposed  with  propriety;  and  so  are 
the  animals,  which  tie  touched  with 
extraordinary  spirit  aud  freedom.  He 
mostly  painted  in  a  small  size,  and  when- 
ever he  attempted  a  lamr,  his  figures 
proved  less  correct.  Ims  first  manner 
was  rather  too  black,  but  his  second  is 
better  coloured  and  finished,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  ultra-marine 
which  he  used  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  The  taste  of  Breemberg  was  en- 
tirely of  the  Roman  school;  he  embel- 
lished his  landscapes  with  historical 
subjects,  and  his  works  are  always  dis- 
tinguished by  elegant  architecture  or 
noble  ruins.  The  figures  in  his  com- 
positions are  gracefully  proportioned 
and  designed,  their  draperies  easy  and 
ornamental;  and  even  in  his  smallest 
figures  the  expression  is  lively,  sensible, 
and  natural.  He  died  in  1660.  Breem- 
berg etched  several  plates,  from  hb 
own  designs,  iu  a  spirited  ^tyle. 

Brekelbnkamp  ( ).   This  painter 

was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Gerard  Douw,  to  whose  style 
ho  did  not  strictly  adhere,  but  formed 
one  of  his  own,  in  which  there  appears 
a  palpable  imitation  of  Rembrandt. 
His  subjects  are  the  inside  of  cottages, 
with  conversations,  which  he  painted 
with  spirit,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
chiaro-oscuro.     He  lived  about  1650. 

Bbentana  (Simone),  an  historical 
painter  of  Venice,  was  bora  in  1656, 
and  died  at  Verona  about  1726.  Ho 
was  an  imitator,  but  not  a  servile  one, 
of  Tintoretto.  Most  of  his  pictures  are 
in  the  churches  of  Italy,  or  in  the  pa- 
laces of  its  princes. 

Brentel  (Frederic).  He  was  bom 
at  Strasburgh  in  1570,  and  died  in  1622. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  and 
landscapes. 
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Besscia  (GiovANKi  Ma&ia  da).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Brescia  about  1460. 
He  was  originally  a  goldsmith;  after 
which  he  took  to  painting  and  engrav* 
ing.  following  both  arts  till  he  became 
a  Carmelite.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
still  exercised  his  pencil  and  burin,  and 
painted  some  religious  subjects  in  his 
monastery.    He  died  about  1510. 

Brbscia  (Lbonabdo).  He  was  born 
at  Ferrara,  in  the  religious  edifices  of 
which  city  are  most  of  his  works,  the 
best  being  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir* 
gin;  an  Annunciation;  and  the  Resur- 
rection.    He  lived  about  1540. 

Bejbsciano,  or  Bessciannio  (Gio- 
tita)/  a  painter  of  history,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  Lattanzio  Gambara,  and 
died  about  the  year  1509.  He  painted 
religious  subjects  in  oil  and  fresco. 

BasTDEL  (Chaeles).  X^is  artist 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1677.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Rysbrack,  the  land- 
scape painter,  with  whom  he  continued 
three  years,  and  then  travelled  for  im- 
provement. His  brother  Francis  being 
settled  at  the  court  of  Hesse-Cassel,  he 
went  thither,  and  was  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  same  prince  some  time. 
After  this  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  copied  several  views  of  the 
Rhine,  from  tne  designs  of  Griffier,  by 
which  his  colouring,  pencilling,  and 
taste  were  much  improved.  He  was 
curious  enough  to  survey  those  pros- 
pects of  the  Rhine  on  the  spot,  which 
ne  had  copied  before;  so  that  the  works 
of  Griffier  were  his  second  and  best 
school.  At  last  he  settled  at  Ghent, 
where  he  might  have  enriched  himself 
if  he  had  acted  with  discretion;  but,  to 
gratify  bis  extravagance,  he  only  studied 
how  to  earn  money  expeditiously;  for 
which  purpose  he  often  painted  slight 
pictures,  the  value  of  which  was  barely 
proportioned  to  the  prices  he  was  to  re- 
ceive for  them.  For  some  vears  before 
his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
and  though  he  worked  in  the  intervals 
of  ease,  he  did  not  paint  with  the  same 
spirit,  delicate  finishing,  and  firmness  of 
touch,  as  in  his  early  dajrs.  In  his 
works  may  be  observed  two  manners. 
While  the  ideas  and  the  st^le  of  Grif- 
fier were  his  models,  his  pictures  had 
true  merit  and  excellent  colour.  His 
subjects  then  were  views  of  the  Rhine, 
with  boats,  and  a  number  of  figures,  and 
animals  well  designed  and  neatly  exe- 


cuted. This  manner  he  suddenly 
changed  to  imitate  Velvet  Brueghel, 
and  his  subiects  in  this  style  are  battles, 
sieges,  and  encampments,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Chevalier. 
Though  he  was  a  copier  of  the  prints 
of  Vandermeulen,  sometimes  taking 
whole  figures,  as  well  as  designs  from 
that  master,  yet  he  afterwards  com- 
posed readilv  in  that  style,  without  be- 
ing indebted  to  any  other  artist.  Some 
of  his  pictures  are  too  laboured,  but 
others  are  full  of  harmony.  He  died  in 
1744. 

Bebtdbl  (Feancis).  This  artist  was 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1679.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Rysbrack,  though 
he  chose  diflPerent  subjects.  At  an 
early  time  of  life,  hb  portraits  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  painter  to  the 
court  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He  also  painted 
conversations,  feasts,  assemblies,  and 
camivak;  which  subjects  he  observed 
to  be  very  attractive,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  was  induced  to  execute  many 
pictures  in  that  style.  From  a  levity 
of  temper,  he  quitted  the  court  of 
Hesse,  and  came  to  England,  and  con- 
tinued here  several  years  with  his  friend 
Vandermyn.  His  conversations  and 
other  compositions  are  finely  executed, 
agreeably  coloured,  and  well  disposed; 
and  those  pictures  of  his  hand  arp 
mostly  preferred,  where  he  has  endea- 
voured to  give  a  proper  variety  to  his 
figures.  The  dresses  are  in  the  mode 
of  the  time;  the  persons  represented 
are  of  different  ranks  and  occupations, 
mixed  with  some  of  the  military  order, 
and  through  the  whole  there  b  an  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  truth,  and  spirit. 
He  died  in  1750. 

BaiL  (Matthew).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1550,  and  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  that  city; 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in  a 
few  years  displayed  so  much  merit  in 
landscape  and  history,  that  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  employed  him  to  work  in  the 
Vatican,  and  allowed  him  an  honour- 
able pension  till  his  death  in  1584. 

Beil  (Paul).  This  excellent  artut 
was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1554.  He  studied 
under  Daniel  Voltelmans;  and  after- 
wards found  employment  in  painting 
the  cases  of  harpsichords;  but  hearing 
of  the  fame  which  his  brother  had  ao- 
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quired  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  g^ 
thither,  and  trj  his  fortone.  Accurd- 
ingly,  though  his  finances  were  low.  be 
set  out  for  Rome,  travelling  all  the  way 
on  foot,  and  supporting  himself  by  the 
occasional  exercise  of  bis  talents.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  well  received  by  his 
brother,  who  gave  him  instructions. 
Hitherto  his  manner  was  stiff,  his  pic- 
tures had  a  predominant  brown  and 
yellow  tinge,  and  his  design  and  colour- 
ing were  equally  indifferent;  but  when 
he  saw  the  works  of  Titian,  he  altered 
his  style  entirel/,  and  fixed  upon  one 
that  was  abundantly  pleasing,  with  a 
charming  tone  of  colour.  The  pension 
and  employment  which  his  brother  had 
enjoyeo  at  the  Vatican  was  also  con- 
ferred upon  Paul,  who  not  only  sur^ 
passed  him,  but  rose  to  be  the  first  in  his 
profession.  Annibal  Caracci  frequently 
painted  the  figures  in  his  landscapes. 
His  manner  of  painting  was  true,  sweet, 
and  tender;  the  touching  of  hb  trees 
firm,  and  yet  delicate;  his  scenery, 
situationa,  and  distances  are  admirable, 
most  of  them  beinr  taken  from  nature, 
and  the  masses  of  bis  light  and  shadow 
are  strong  and  judicious;  though,  in 
some  of  his  small  easel  pictures,  he  may 
by  some  be  accounted  rather  too  green. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  painted 
landscapes  on  a  small  size  on  copper,  but 
beautiful  and  exquisitely  finished.  The 
works  of  this  master  are  rarely  met  with, 
especially  those  of  the  larger  size,  and 
they  afford  extremely  high  prices  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  Fifty  years  ago, 
one  of  his  landscapes  was  sold  in  Hoi- 
land  for  160/.,  and  another  at  an  auc- 
tion in  London  for  more  than  120  gui- 
neas, and  yet  the V  were  reckoned  cheap. 
The  author  of  tnis  book  had  a  large 
landscape  in  the  best  manner  of  Paul, 
with  figures  by  one  of  the  Caracci,  the 
scene  being  taken  from  nature,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber;  but  the  greatest  of 
his  works  is  the  landscape  sixty-eight 
feet  wide  in  the  Sala  Ulementina,  at 
Rome,  which  was  painted  by  order  of 
Pope  Clement  VI II.,  and  in  it  is  intro- 
duced the  saint  of  that  name  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Paul  Bril  etched  several 
landscapes  from  his  own  designs.  He 
died  in  1626. 

Bbikckman  (Philip  Jeboms).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Spires  in  1709.  Hb 
master  was  Delbam,  a  landscape  painter, 
but  he  also  executed  occasionally  some 


historiciil  pieces,  in  which  be  imitated 
Rembrandt.  Brinckman  became  painter 
to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  keeper  of 
the  gallery  in  that  city.  He  also 
etched  some  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs.    He  died  about  1751. 

BaiZB  (CoaNBLius),  a  Dutch  painter, 
whose  talent  lay  in  the  representation 
of  bass-relief,  armour,  shields,  weapons, 
and  volumes  lying  open,  finbhed  in  a 
manner  that  was  really  curious;  and 
grouped  with  all  the  art,  elegance,  and 
judgment,  that  the  nature* of  hb  subjects 
would  admit.  There  b  a  picture  in  the 
Old  Man's  Hospital,  at  Amsterdam, 
which  has  extraordinary  merit;  the 
suliject  of  it  is  Old  Age  persecuted  by 
Poverty;  the  figures  are  painted  by 
Grebber,  and  the  still  life  by  Brize. 

Bbizio  (Fbancesco),  an  Italian  artbt, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1574.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  school 
of  Passerotti,  but  ailerwards  he  became 
the  disciple  of  Ludovico  Caracci.  He 
indefiitigably  studied  the  principles  of 
perspective  and  architecture,  and  ar- 
rivea  at  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
hb  composiUons  in  that  style,  that  hb 
works  obtained  universal  approbation. 
Hb  pictures  were  not  only  aamired  for 
the  truth  of  the  perspective,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  but  also  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideas,  the  majestic 
style  of  the  architecture,  the  elegance 
of  the  ornaments,  and  the  noble  taste  c^ 
landscape,  which  he  introduced  to  set 
off  hb  buildings.  Brizio  was  also  an 
engraver  in  the  manner  of  his  instructor 
in  that  art,  Agostino  Caracci.  He  had 
a  son  called  Filippo,  who  was  the 
scholar  of  Guide,  and  painted  some  fine 
altar-pieces  at  Bologna. 

Brobck  (Crispin  Vandbn).  Thb 
artbt  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1590, 
and  studied  under  Mauri  Floris,  after 
which  he  painted  history  for  some  time. 
He  was  abo  an  architect  and  engraver, 
in  which  last  capacity  he  worked  both 
on  wood  and  copper.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  who  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1560,  and  distingubhed 
herself  by  engraving  from  her  father^s 
designs. 

Bbobck(Elia8  Vandbn).  He  was 
of  the  same  ftunily  with  the  precediiu^, 
and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1657.  He 
was  first  the  disciple  of  Ernest  Stuven, 
but  ailerwards  of  Mignon,  and  painted 
fruit,  flowers,  frogs,  and  reptiles*  in  a 
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loose,  etBy.aad  natural  manner.  From 
his  manner  of  handling,  it  seems  yery 
probable  tint  he  had  been  partly  in- 
structed by  De  Heem,  or  at  least  that 
he  studied  the  works  of  that  master  dili- 
gently. .  He  designed  and  coloured 
every  olgect  after  nature;  and  that  he 
might  have  his  models  idways  ready, 
he  furnished  his  garden  with  all  the 
species  that  he  was  accustomed  to  imi- 
tate.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1711. 

BaoBBB  ( -).     Though  the  sub- 

jeets  which  this  Dutch  artist  chose  were 
of  the  lowest  kind,  he  executed  them 
with  truth,  liyeliness,  and  humour.  He 
was  particularly  attentive  to  express 
the  manners,  dress,  and  unpolished 
forms  of  the  boors  in  his  own  country, 
and  he  performed  it  with  a  strong 
cbaraeter  of  nature.  He  had  a  light 
clean  touch,  with  a  free  manner  of  pen- 
cilling, and  he  always  grouped  his 
%ures  with  skill.  His  keeping  was  re- 
markably good  in  the  back  grounds,, 
trees,  and  distances;  and  the  whole  of 
hb  compositions  produced  an  agree- 
able effect. 

BaoMFTON  (RoBsaT),  an  English 
artbt.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Benjamin 
>¥ilson,  aAer  which  ne  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  some  time  onder 
Mengs.  When  Lord  Northampton 
went  ambassador  to  Venice,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Brompton,  who,  while 
there,  painted  the  portraits  of  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  and  others  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  in  one  piece.  This  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  in 
Spring  Gardens  in  1767.  Not  finding 
here  the  encouragement  he  expected, 
he  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  died 
about  1790. 

BaoNCKHoasT  (Pxtbn  Van).  Ho 
was  bom  at  Delft  in  1588,  and  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  that  city,  though 
hb  master  b  not  mentioned.  Hb  sub- 
jects were  views  of  andent  and  modem 
churches,  filled  with  hbtorical  figures, 
which  be  executed  in  a  manner  that 
gave  his  picturesi  great  effect.  In  the 
Coundl  Chamber  at  Delft  are  two  fine 
paintings  b v  this  roaster,  one  represent- 
ing the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  the 
other  Christ  driving  the  Money- 
changers out  of  the  Temple.  He  died 
in  1G61. 

BaoNKBoasT  (John  Van).  He  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  and  was 
placed  under  John  Verburg,  a  painter 


on  glass,  before  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age.  He  went  afterwards  to  Brabant,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  France,  but  stopped 
on  his  joumey  with  Peter  Mattys,  an 
artist  in  the  same  line  at  Verburg, 
with  whom  he  continued  some  time. 
At  hb  return  home  he  was  much  em- 
ployed, and  vet  was  dissatisfied  with  hb 
own  productions,  because  they  appeared 
inferior  to  those  ideas  which  be  had 
formed  of  his  art.  At  last,  on  meeting 
with  Cornelius  Poelembuig,  he  was  so 
charmed  with  hb  taste  of  design,  pen- 
cilling, and  colouring,  that  he  imme- 
dbtely  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
his  manner.  This  was  in  hb  thirty- 
sixth  year,  and  from  that  time  he  re- 
linqubhed  his  old  business  for  oil  paint- 
ing, and  bv  the  neatness  and  hieh 
finishing  of  hb  works,  as  well  as  by  the 
elegant  choice  of  hb  sulgects,  he  ob- 
tained a  lasting  reputation.  In  the 
choir  of  the  new  church  at  Amsterdam, 
there  are  three  of  his  paintings  on  glass, 
which  are  shown  as  curiosities;  and  in 
the  same  church,  on  the  folding  doors 
of  the  oivan,  are  three  fine  historical 
paintings  in  oil:  the  Triumph  of  David 
over  Goliah;  the  Anointing  of  Saul; 
and  the  attempt  of  Saul  to  kill  David. 
He  etched  some  landscapes  after  hb 
own  designs,  and  those  of  Poelembuig. 

BaoNCHOBST  (John).  He  was  bom 
at  Leyden  in  1648,  and  had  no  par- 
ticular master  but  the  power  of  hb  own 
genius;  vet  hb  incessant  application 
enabled  him  to  dbtinguish  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  his 
time  in  water-colours.  His  subjects 
wera  birds  and  animals  of  all  kinds, 
wild  and  tame,  which  he  copied  after 
nature,  with  uncommon  life,  exactness, 
and  expression.     He  died  in  1723. 

BaoNziNo,  see  ALLoai. 

BaoNziNi  (AoNOLo).  He  was  bora 
at  Florence  in  1511,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Pontormo,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued several  vears,  till  he  so  effectu- 
ally acquired  his  style  and  manner,  that 
the  works  of  the  one  were  irequently 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  other,  ft 
seemed  surprising  that  Bronxini  should 
succeed  so  happily  in  the  imitation  of 
his  master,  as  tne  general  behaviour  of 
that  artbt  to  his  pupib  was  morose, 
and  he  rarely  permitted  aoy  of  them  to 
see  him  finish  his  pictures.  But  the 
industry  and  good-nature  of  Bronzini 
subdued  the  reserve  of  Pontormo  so  far 
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that  he  loved  him  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  son,  and  afforded  him 
those  opportunities  of  improvement 
which  he  denied  to  others.  Among 
his  paintings  at  Florence,  a  Nativity  is 
mentioned  as  an  incomparable  per- 
formance; and  also  a  Venus  embracing 
Cupid,  attended  on  one  side  by 
mirthful  Loves,  and  on  the  other  by 
Jealousy,  Fraud,  and  other  allegorical 
figures.'  This  last  picture  was  sent  to 
the  French  king,  Francis  I.  Pontormo 
dying  without  having  finished  the  chapel 
of  St  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  the  Duke 
appointed  Bronzini  to  complete  that 
work;  in  the  execution  of  wnich  com- 
mission he  evinced  a  judgment  superior 
even  to  hb  master.  Bronzini  also 
painted  portraits,  and  amone  others 
which  he  produced,  were  those  of 
Andria  Dona,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
Petrarch;  he  likewise  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  illustrious  persons  of  the 
house  of  Medici.  His  works  at  Flo- 
rence, Pesaro,  and  Pisa,  are  lasting 
monuments  of  his  merit;  and  the  many 
amiable  oualities  of  his  mind  engaged 
the  affections  of  all  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  made  his  memory  respected  aflor 
his  death.  His  taste  of  design  was 
grand,  though  his  figures  were  firequently 
too  tall.  His  pencil  was  neat,  but  free; 
his  colouring  resembled  that  of  Pon- 
tormo; and  in  his  draperies  he  imitated 
Michel  Angelo  BuonarrotL  He  died  in 
1580. 

Brooking  ( ).     This  ingenious 

artist  was  born  about  1720.  He  had 
some  situation  in  the  dock-vard  at 
Deptford,  and  having  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing, applied  his  talent  to  the  painting  of 
marine  subjects,  in  which  he  rose  to  an 
eminence  little  inferior  to  Vandervelde 
or  Backhuysen.  Unfortunately  for  the 
art,  he  lived  in  obscurity,  and  died  in 
1759. 

Brouwer,  or  Bradwbr  (Adrian). 
This  famous  artist  was  bom,  according 
to  one  account,  at  Oudenarde  in  Flan- 
den,  but  to  others,  at  Haerlem  in  Hol- 
land, in  1608.  His  parentage  was 
mean,  and  his  mother  sold  to  the  pea- 
sants bonnets  and  handkerchie&,  which 
Adrian,  while  a  child,  painted  with 
flowers  and  birds.  These  oeing  noticed 
by  Frank  Hals,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  performance,  that  he  proposed  to 
take  the  boy  as  an  apprentice,  and  Brou- 
wer gladly  accepted  the  offer.      His 


master,  on  discovering  his  superior 
genius,  separated  him  from  his  com- 
panions that  he  might  profit  by  his 
talents.  He  locked  him  up  in  a  garret, 
and  though  he  made  him  work  hard, 
nearly  starved  him.  This  cruelty  ex- 
citing the  pity  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade, 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Hals,  he  advised 
Brouwer  to  make  his  escape.  This 
cx>unsel  he  followed,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  church,  but  was  soon  recognised,  and 
conveyed  back  to  hb  master,  who,  for 
some  time,  behaved  more  kindly;  but 
his  avarice  and  tyranny  returning,  com- 
pelled Brouwer  to  run  away  again,  with 
more  success  than  before.  He  got  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  that  hb  name  was  already  known, 
and  that  hb  works  bore  a  good  price. 
A  picture  dealer  with  whom  he  lodged 
gave  him  one  hundred  ducatoons  for  a 
painting  representing  Gamesters;  and 
Brouwer,  wno  had  never  possessed  so 
much  money  in  hb  life,  spent  the  whole 
in  ten  days.  He  then  returned  to  hb 
employer,  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
had  done  with  hb  money,  he  answered 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  it,  that  he  might 
be  more  at  leisure.  This  unfortunate 
propensity  to  alternate  work  and  dis- 
sipation marked  the  whole  of  hb  life, 
and  involved  him  in  many  extraordinary 
adventures.  When  he  had  finished 
any  piece  he  offered  it  for  sale,  and  if  it 
did  not  produce  the  expected  price,  he 
would  burn  it  and  begin  another.  Pos- 
sessing a  vein  of  low  humour,  and  de- 
sirous of  new  scenes,  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  was  taken  up  as  a  spy, 
and  sent  to  the  prison  in  which  the 
Duke  d*Aremberg  was  confined.  That 
nobleman  lived  in  friendship  with  Ru- 
bens, who  often  went  to  visit  him  in  his 
confinement;  and  the  duke  having  ob- 
served the  genius  of  Brouwer,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  desired  Rubens 
to  bring  with  him,  at  his  next  vbit,  a 
palette  and  pencils  for  a  punter  who 
was  in  custody  along  with  him.  These 
materials  were  given  to  Brouwer,  who 
took  for  hb  subject  a  Group  of  Soldiers 
playing  at  cards  in  a  comer  of  the  pri- 
son. When  the  picture  was  finbhed, 
and  shown  to  Rubens,  he  cried  out  thai 
it  was  painted  by  Brouwer,  whose  works 
he  had  often  seen  and  admired.  The 
duke,  delighted  with  the  discovery,  set 
a  pro|)er  value  on  the  performance; 
and  though  Rubens  offcrea  six  hundred 
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guilders  for  it,  the  duke  refused  to  part 
with  it,  but  presented  the  painter  with 
a  much  laiger  sum.  Rubens  lost  no 
time  in  procuring  the  enlargement  of 
Brouwer,  and  took  him  into  his  own 
house;  but  the  levity  of  his  temper  was 
such,  that  he  considered  his  situation  as 
a  state  of  confinement.  He  therefore 
quitted  Rubens,  and  went  to  France, 
but  after  leading  a  wandering  life  some 
time,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  an  hospital 
in  1640.  He  was  buried  in  an  obscure 
manner;  but  when  Rubens  knew  it, 
he  had  the  body  re-interred  with  fiineral 
pomp,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites; 
and  be  intended  also  to  have  had  a  superb 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  had 
he  lived  to  see  it  executed;  though 
Sandrart  says  there  was  a  magnificent 
one  over  his  gprave,  with  an  epitaph  to 
perpetuate  his  honour.  Such  were  the 
talents  and  such  the  end  of  Brouwer, 
who  attained  distinguished  eminence  in 
his  style  of  painting.  His  subjects  were 
taken  firom  low  life,  and  copied  after 
nature,  such  as  droll  conversations, 
feasts,  taverns,  drunken  quarrels,  boors 
playing  at  cards,  or  surgeons  dressing 
wounds.  His  expression  is  so  lively 
and  characteristic,  the  management  of 
his  colours  so  surprising,  and  the  truth 
united  with  such  exquisite  finishing, 
correctness  of  drawing,  and  transpa- 
rence, that  his  pictures  are  inestimable; 
several  of  his  designs  have  been  en- 
£P*aved,  and  some  were  etched  by  him- 
self. 

Bbown  (Robert).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  the  scholar  of 
Sir  James  Thomhill,  under  whom  he 
worked  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 
After  this  he  became  a  painter  of  por- 
traits and  historical  subjects.  In  the 
latter  department,  he  painted  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft;  the  Transfiguration,  in 'St 
Botolph,  Aldgate;  for  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  the  figures  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  John;  and  in  the  chapel  in  Bedford- 
row,  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist     He  died  about  1 770. 

Brown  (John),  a  Scotch  artist,  was 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker  at  Edinburgh, 
and  bom  there  in  1752.  We  are  not 
told  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the 
art  which  he  professed;  but  in  1771  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  during  the  space  of 
ten  years  that  he  spent  there,  was  never 


a  da^  without  the  pencil  or  the  crayon 
in  his  hand,  and  Michel  Angelo  in  his 
imagfination.  By  continued  practice  he 
obtained  a  correctness  of  outline  not 
often  surpassed;  but  he  unfortunately 
neglected  the  mechanism  of  the  palette, 
till  his  taste  was  so  refined  that  Titian, 
Murillo,  and  Corregio  made  him  tremble 
when  he  touched  the  canvas.  While 
in  Italy  he  formed  an  'acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Townley,  and  Sir  William 
Young,  whom  he  accompanied  in  their 
tour  to  Sicily,  where  he  took  some 
beautiful  drawings.  On  his  return 
home,  he  resided  some  time  at  Edin- 
burgh,  where  he  was  befriended  by 
Lord  Monboddo.  In  1786  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  eroplovment  as 
a  painter  of  small  portraits,  in  black- 
lead  pencil,  which  were  always  cor- 
rectly drawn,  and  with  remarkable  taste. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  life  was 
short,  and  incessant  application  brought 
on  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Scotland,  where 
he  died,  Septembers,  1787.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  man  of  mild  manners,  and  excel- 
lent understanding.  He  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
painting,  but  with  sculpture  and  music, 
of  which  sufiScient  evidence  appeared 
after  his  death,  in  a  volume  of  *<  Let- 
ters on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of  the 
Italian  Opera,"  published  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow  in  1789.  He  left  some 
highly  finished  portraits,  in  pencil  draw- 
ing, and  many  good  sketches  of  Italian 
scenery,  in  the  same  manner. 

Bru  fMosEN  Vicente),  a  Spanish 
artist,  who  was  bom  at  Valencia  in 
1682.  He  studied  under  Juan  Con- 
chillos;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
painted  several  altar-pieces,  but  died 
shortly  after,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
art,  in  1703. 

Brueghel,  or  Breughel  (Peter), 
called  the  Old,  to  distinguish,  him  from 
his  son,  from  whom  descended  a  family 
of  artists.  He  was  bom  at  Brueghel,  a 
village  near  Breda,  in  1510,  and  learned 
the  first  principles  of  his  art  from  Peter 
Cock,  or  Koeck,  whose  daughter  he 
afterwards  married.  Having  acquired 
all  the  knowledge  which  his  master 
could  impart,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  and 
in  his  route  studied  nature  amidst  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  Alps:  besides 
which  he  also  availed  himself  of  the 
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finest  works  that  could  be  found  in 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  resided  some  time  at  Antwerp, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Brussels; 
but  while  employed  by  the  magistrates 
in  taking  views  of  the  canal  which  falls 
into  the  Scheldt,  he  sickened  and  died, 
in  1570.  Before  his  death  he  caused 
all  his  licentious  and  satirical  designs  to 
be  bunit  in*  his  presence.  Brueghel 
excelled  in  landscapes,  and  droll  sub- 
jects, resembling  those  of  Teniers,  and 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  representing 
the  marches  of  armies,  robberies,  gipsies, 
skirmishes,  sports,  dances,  weddings,  and 
drunken  quarrels;  for  the  better  obser- 
vation of  which  he  often  amuroed  the 
habit  of  a  peasant,  and  joined  the  meaner 
boors  in  their  feasts  and  amusements. 
His  figures  were  correct,  and  the  dra- 
peries well  chosen;  the  heads  and  hands 
were  touched  with  spirit,  and  his  ex- 
pression, though  not  elegant,  was  faith- 
ful to  nature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  all  the 
mechanical  art  of  making  a  picture;  yet 
there  is  in  his  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents, which  Sir  Joshua  saw  in  hb 
travels,  much  thinking,  and  a  variety  of 
distress  sufficient  for  twenty  modem 
pictures.  His  best  performance  is  in 
the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Brueghel,  for  his 
amusement,  engraved  some  landscapes 
and  grotesque  meces. 

Beubohbl  (Peter  Pbtbesz).  This 
painter,  who  was  called  the  Young,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father,  Peter 
Brueghel  the  Elder,  was  bora  at  Brus- 
sels, and  is  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  Hellish  Brueghel,  on  account 
of  the  subjects  which  he  delighted  to 
paint.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Gilles 
Coningsloo;  but  his  compositions  rather 
excite  disgust  than  pleasure,  hb  human 
figures  being  little  more  elegant  than 
his  infernal,  and,  though  freely  pencilled, 
and  not  ill  coloured,  yet  few  persons 
can  feel  any  pleasure  in  looking  upon 
them.  Besides  hb  fondness  for  de- 
scribing imaginary  forms  of  horror,  he 
scarcely  ever  designed  any  historical 
subject,  except  those  that  admitted  of 
witches  and  devils;  as  Orpheus  charm- 
ing Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  procure 
the  deliverance  of  Eurydice,  surrounded 
with  horrible  shapes  and  appearances; 
Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor;  or  St.  An- 


thony's   Temptadons.      He    died    in 
164-2. 

Beubqhbl  (John,  called  Velvet 
Beubohbl).  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Brueghel  the  Old,  and  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1560.  He  learned  the  first 
principles  of  the  art  from  his  father,  and 
afler  bis  death  was  taught  to  paint  in 
miniature  by  Peter  Roeck  Van  Aalst; 
but  his  last  master  was  Peter  Goekindt, 
by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  oil  fiaint- 
ing.  He  began  with  painting  fruit  and 
flowers  after  nature,  which  he  executed 
with  incredible  neatness;  but  when  he 
went  to  Italy,  he  altered  hb  subjects  to 
landscapes,  sea-ports,  and  markets,  with 
a  number  of  figures,  wonderfully  exact, 
and  correctly  drawn,  though  of  a  small 
size.  Hb  touch  is  delicate,  hb  figures 
are  correct,  and  the  carriages,  which  he 
was  fond  of  introducing  into  his  land- 
scapes, are  admirably  represented;  but 
his  distances  have  rather  too  bluish  a 
tinge  in  some  of  his  works,  Rubens 
admired  him  so  much  that  he  desired 
him  to  insert  the  landscape  scenery  in 
several  of  bin  pictures;  in  return  for 
which,  he  often  painted  the  figures  in 
those  of  hb  friend.  One  of  their  finest 
joint  peHbrmances  was  the  picture  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  Brueghel 
also  assisted  in  a  similar  manner  Steen- 
wyck,  Mompert,  Rothenamer,  and  Van 
Balen.  Houbraken  mentions  a  picture, 
three  feet  high  and  four  broad,  painted 
by  Braeghel,  and  speaks  of  it  as  being 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  So 
great  is  the  variety  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  trees,  on  the  foreground,  that  the 
eye  is  peifectly  bewildered;  and  though 
the  proportions  of  the  objects  are  but 
of  a  small  size,  yet  to  the  observer  they 
seem  like  nature  itself;  particularly  a 
fig-tree  in  a  laige  garden  pot,  which 
appears  wonderfully  exact  in  the  colour- 
ing  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  fruit. 
This  picture  was  sold  at  Amsterdam 
for  2825  guilders,  (above  280/.  sterling:) 
the  figures  in  it,  Vertumnus  and  Po- 
mona, were  painted  by  Rubens.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  archiepisoopal  palace 
at  Milan  is  a  lovely  landscape  of  this 
master,  representing  a  Desert,  in  which 
Giovanni  Battista  Crespi  painted  the 
figure  of  St.  Jerome;  and  among  a 
great  number  preserved  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  in  that  city,  is  an  oval 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  Rubens,  en- 
compassed with  a  garland  of  flowers. 
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hf  Brueghel.  This  artist,  on  account 
o^  the  pecoliarity  of  his  dress,  obtained 
the  name  of  VeWet  Brueghel,  or  Feu- 
weeler.  He  died  in  1625,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  in  1642. 

Bbcsohbl  (Abraham),  called  the 
Neapolitan.  This  artist  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1672.  He  went  to  Italy 
when  young,  and  acquired  such  a  repu- 
tation there,  that  his  works  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  purchased  at  large  prices. 
He  painted  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which 
he  made  nature  his  model;  his  objects 
are  represented  with  elegance  and 
truth,  with  a  warm  and  natural  colour- 
ing, and  a  broad  and  free  touch,  so 
that  his  works  were  highly  esteemed. 
He  resided  several  years  at  Naples, 
where  he  acquired  a  considerable  for- 
tune; but,  confiding  it  to  the  care  of  a 
merchant  who  proved  dbhonest,  he  lost 
the  whole,  and  with  it  hb  life,  through 
grief,  in  1690. 

Brun  (Augustine).  This  German 
painter  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1 570,  and 
died  there  in  1622.  He  was  deemed  a 
good  artist  in  history,  correct  in  his  de- 
sign, and  able  in  execution. 

Brum  (Charles  le).  This  great 
painter  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1619.  He 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  his  father 
was  a  statuary  of  reputation.  At  three 
years  of  age,  Charles  drew  figures  with 
charcoal,  and  at  twelve  the  portrait  of 
his  uncle.  His  father  being  employed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Chancellor 
Seguier,  took  hb  son  with  him,  and  that 
g^eat  minister  was  so  pleased  with  his 
genius  that  he  placed  nim  under  Simon 
Vouet,  who  was  no  less  surprised  at  hb 
proGfress.  The  chancellor  sent  him  next 
to  Rome,  where  he  resided  six  years. 
On  his  return,  Le  Bran  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Poussin,  and  this  friend- 
ship lasted  during  their  lives.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  a  good  judge  of  the  art,  took 
Le  Brun  under  his  protection,  often  sat 
b^  him  while  at  work,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  his  first 
painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  His  majesty  employed 
two  hours  every  day  in  looking  over 
him,  while  he  was  painting  the  Family 
of  Darius,  at  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
about  the  year  1662  when  he  began  hb 
first  ^ve  large  pictures  of  the  History 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  in  which,  say 
hb  biographers,  he  has  set  the  hero 
in  a  more  glorious  light  than  Qiiintus 
Curtins  has  done  in  his  work.    Le  Brun 


procured  several  advantages  for  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture; besides  which  he  formed  the  plan 
of  another  for  French  students  at  Rome. 
Py  the  interest  of  Colbert,  he  obtained 
the  direction  of  the  king's  works,  par- 
ticularlv  of  the  royal  manufactory  at 
the  Gobelins.  He  was  also  made  direc- 
tor and  chancellor  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Le  Bran  possessed  in  a  great 
degree  that  enthusiasm  which  excites 
to  great  efforts.  Some  one  said  before 
him,  of  his  picture  of  the  Magdalen, 
that  the  penitent  appeared  to  weep: 
**That  is  all,  perhaps,  you  can  see,**  re- 
plied the  artbt;  "  but  I  can  hear  her 
sigh."  This  great  painter  died,  without 
any  children,  in  1690.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Physiognomy, 
and  of  another  on  the  Characters  of 
the  Passions.  Le  Brun  had  a  most  ex- 
tensive genius,  a  fruitful  invention,  and 
knew  how  to  give  a  proper  expression 
to  every  character.  He  always  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  design  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  school,  though  he  did  not  imi- 
tate that  taste,  but  in  his  manner  seemed 
rather  to  follow  the  manner  of  Annibal 
Carracci.  Hb  attitudes  are  well  chosen, 
natural,  and  expressive;  and  his  dra- 
peries agreeable,  though  without  variety. 
The  manner  of  colouring  which  he  ac- 
quired in  the  school  of  Vouet  he  never 
could  shake  off,  not  having  allowed 
himself  sufficient  time  to  study  the  tints 
of  the  Venetian  artists;  and  therefore 
he  always  retained  those  that  were  too 
general.  His  lights  and  shadows  were 
often  not  happily  distributed,  and  he 
was  indiscreet  in  not  making  the  fore- 
grounds of  many  of  his  pictures  suf- 
ficiently dark,  by  which  means  they  have 
an  unequal  effect.  Le  Bran  showed 
grandeur  in  the  disposition  of  his  sub^ 
ject;  in  all  his  compositions  he  endear 
voured  to  depict  the  passions  agreeably 
to  nature;  and  he  was  an  exact  observer 
of  costume;  yet  his  figures  are  fre- 
quently too  short,  and  there  is  too  much 
sameness  in  his  expression,  draperies, 
and  attitudes.  Hb  pencil  is  light  and 
mellow,  but  his  local  colours  are  cen- 
sured by  some  as  indifferent;  and  indeed 
through  his  whole  pictures  one  tint 
seems  to  predominate  too  much,  except 
in  a  few  of  his  capital  performances. 
The  airs  of  his  heads  are  almost  always 
the  same,  though  well  chosen,  often 
graceful,  and  fiill  of  elegance.  His 
brother,   Gabriel  Le  Brun,  who  was 
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born  at  Paris  about  1625,  was  both  a 
painter  and  an  engraver,  but  never  rose 
to  eminence. 

Becnetti  (Sebastiano).  He  was  a 
native  of  Bolog^na,  and  became  the 
disciple  of  Lucio  Massari  and  Guido 
Reni.  But  though  he  had  a  good  taste 
and  designed  well,  his  colouring  was 
sombre  and  heavy.  He  painted  several 
altar-pieces  at  Bologna,  where  he  died 
young. 

Bruni  (Domenico).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Brescia  in  1 591 .  He  studied  un- 
der Sandrini,  and  became  a  good  painter 
of  architectural  subjects  and  perspective. 
He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1 666. 

Beuni  (GiuLio),  a  Genoese  painter, 
who  was  first  the  scholar  of  Lazzaro 
Tavarone,  and  next  of  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Paggi.  He  became  eminent  in 
history  and  portrait,  but  we  have  little 
account  either  of  his  life  or  his  works. 

BauNiAS  (Augustine).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  after  residing 
in  London  some  time,  went  to  Dominica 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  painted  orna- 
ments for  ceilings  and  panels;  also  land- 
scapes; and  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  year  1 777  and 
1 779,  were  some  views  in  the  island  of 
Dominica  painted  by  him.  He  was  also 
an  engraver. 

BauTN  (CoBNELius  i^e).  This  artist 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1652.  He 
travelled,  when  young,. into  Italy,  and 
resided  some  time  at  Rome  with  Robert 
Duval;  after  which  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  under  Carlo  Lotti. 
He  painted  portraits;  and  having  spent 
some  years  at  Venice,  went  into  Perria 
and  India,  of  which  journey  he  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  at  Amster- 
dam, illustrated  by  plates  from  his  own 
designs.     He  died  in  161 1. 

Bbutn  (T.  DEJ.  This  artist  was 
either  a  native  or  France  or  Switzer- 
land. He  came  to  England  about  1 760, 
and  painted  landscapes  with  figures  and 
cattle;  but  was  principally  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  the  imitations  of  basso-re- 
lievos, in  which  he  produced  surprising 
effects  of  deception,  particularly  in  the 
chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He 
diea  in  Castle-street,  Oxfora-market,  in 
1804;  leaving  a  son,  who  was  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Bbusasorci,  see  Riccio. 
Brussels  (Roger  of).  Me  Vander 
Weyde. 

BuDD  (George).     This  artist  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been  bom  in  London, 
where  for  some  time  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  hosier,  but  quitted  it  to 
teach  drawing.  He  also  painted  por- 
traits, landscapes,  and  still  life.  There 
is  a  mez2otinto  by  M*ArdelI,  after  a 
picture  by  him  of  Timothy  Bennett, 
the  patriotic  shoemaker  of  Hampton- 
wick,  who  successfully  opposed  the  old 
Princess  Amelia  in  obtaimng  a  passage 
through  Bushy-park. 

BUFFALMACCO        (BUONAMICO).        He 

was  bom  at  Florence  in  1262,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Andrea  Tassi.  He  had 
a  singular  talent  for  humour,  and  b  re- 
markable for  being  the  first  who  ad- 
vised the  use  of  a  label,  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  a  figure,  to  represent  it  as 
speaking,  instead  of  the  sentences 
written  over  them,  as  had  been  before 
practised  by  Cimabue.  Vasari,  among 
other  instances  of  the  drollery  of  this 
painter,  tells  us  that,  being  engaged  to 
paint  a  picture  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  for  a  citizen  of  Florence,  his  em- 
ployer disputed  the  payment  when  the 
painting  was  finished,  on  which  BuffaU 
macco  went  away,  and  prepared  some 
water  colours,  with  which,  early  the  next 
morning,  he  effaced  the  child,  and 
painted  a  young  bear  in  its  stead,  on  the 
tap  of  the  Vurgin;  which  excited  so 
much  ridicule  against  the  employer, 
that  he  supplicated  earnestly  to  haye 
the  work  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition; and,  when  he  had  paid  the  sti- 
pulated sum,  Buffalmacco  washed  away 
the  additional  bear  with  a  wet  sponge. 
He  died  in  1340. 

BuFONi  (PoMPEo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1634,  and  died  there 
in  1679.  He  painted  heads  in  a  fine 
style,  and  his  pictures  of  historical  sub- 
jects were  hignly  finished. 

BuGiAEDiNi  (GiuLiANo),  a  paiutor  of 
history  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1481.  Having  received  some 
instruction  firom  Bert^do,  a  sculptor, 
he  was  indebted  to  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti  for  his  further  improvement, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  by 
that  gpreat  artist  Some  of  his  works 
were  well  esteemed,  but  his  taste  in  de- 
sign and  composition  was  imperfect;  he 
was  also  incorrect  in  his  drawing,  and 
apt  to  express  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
human  body  too  hard;  besides  which, 
his  colouring  was  dry  and  disagreeable. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  at 
Bologna,  b  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
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Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1556. 

Bullingbr(JohnBaltha8ar).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Langnau,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  in  1713.  His  first  mas- 
ter was  John  Simler,  but  afterwards  he 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under 
Giovanni  Battista  Tlepolo,  an  historical 
painter.  Bullinger,  howcYer,  quitted 
that  line  for  landscape  painting*,  which 
he  adopted,  after  the  manner  of  Both 
as  well  as  of  Berchem.  He  also  etched 
some  plates  from  his  own  designs  and 
those  of  others. 

BuNBUKT  (Hbnet  William).  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William 
Bunbury,  of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  and 
was  cheated  at  Westminster-school, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Catherine- 
hall,  Cambridge.  He  distingubhed 
himself  at  an  early  period  of  life  b  v  his 
attachment  to  the  arts,  particularly  in 
caricature  painting,  in  which  he  became 
very  popular  by  his  Directions  to  Bad 
Honemen,  and  other  pubUshed  works 
of  considerable  humour.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  of  one  of  these  pictures, 
that  it  exceeded,  in  drawing,  every- 
thing of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr, 
Bunbury  died  in  May,  1811,  aged  about 
iixtvH>ne,near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland. 

BuNEL  (Jacques).  He  was  born  at 
Blois,  in  1558,  and  studied  at  Rome 
under  Zucchero.  He  painted  with 
great  reputation  at  Rome  and  Paris; 
and  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  in 
the  latter  city,  is  a  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  him,  which  Nicolo 
Poussin  did  not  scruple  to  prefer  to  all 
the  pictures  in  that  citv. 

Bunk  (James).  This  artist  was 
chiefly  employed  in  ornamenting  clocks, 
and  other  machinery.  He  painted 
candlelight  pieces,  landscapes,  and  still 
life.  He  was  an  exhibitor  with  the 
Sodety  of  Artists,  before  the  institution 
of  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  the  year  1780. 

BunNicK  (John  Van).  This  artist, 
who  painted  landscape  and  history,  was 
bom  at  .Utrecht,  in  1654.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Herman  Sachtleven;  and 
when  he  had  followed  his  profession 
some  years,  he  painted,  in  conjunction 
with  Gerard  Hoet,  several  pictures; 
but  being  desirous  to  enlarge  his  ideas, 
he  set  out  for  Rome.  In  his  passage 
through  Genoa  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance vrith  Tempesta,  in  consequence  of 


which  he  remained  there  some  time, 
and  painted  several  pictures  that  gained 
him  great  credit.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  was  introduced  to  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  Abraham  Genoels,  and  Ferdinand 
Voet,  from  whose  works  and  conversa^ 
tion  he  obtained  great  improvement. 
Having  completed  his  studies  there,  he 
went  to  Modena,  where  the  duke  en- 
gaged him  in  his  service,  with  a  pension, 
and  retuned  him  for  eight  years  at  his 
court.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he 
was  employed  by  William  III.  to  orna- 
ment his  palace  of  Loo.  He  died  in 
1727.  He  designed  well,  disposed  his 
figures  with  elegance  and  propriety, 
and  was  correct  in  his  outline. 

BuNNicK  ( Jacoe  Van).  He  was  the 
brother  of  John,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  with  great  ap- 
plication, and  became  an  excellent 
painter.  His  subjects  were  battles,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  greatly; 
but  though  in  this  choice  he  differed 
from  the  taste  of  his  brother,  vet  in  the 
manner  of  handling  and  colouring  he 
imitated  him  closely.    He  died  in  1725. 

BuoNACOESi,  see  Vaga. 

BuoNAMico  (Ceistofano).  This 
old  artist  was  born  at  Florence,  in 
1272,  and  had  Andrea  Taffi  for  his  in- 
structor. He  was  a  good  painter  in 
history,  and  laboured  some  time  in 
company  with  Boccaccio  and  Calen- 
drino.     He  died  in  1340. 

BuoNAEEOTi  (Michel  Anoelo). 
This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in 
the  castle  of  Caprese,  in  Tuscany, 
March  6, 1 474,  and  was  descended  from 
the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of  Ca- 
nosa.  At  a  proper  age,  Michel  Angelo 
was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  at  Flo- 
rence, where  he  contracted  a  fondness  for 
drawing,  which  at  first  alarmed  the 
familjr  pride:  but  his  father  perceiving 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  stem  his  inclina- 
tion, suffered  his  genius  to  take  its 
course,  and  placed  him  under  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio.  This  was  in  1468,  and 
h^  remained  with  that  master  three 
vears,  but  reaped  little  benefit  from  his 
instructions,  as  Ghirlandaio,  out  of 
jealousy,  depressed  instead  of  fostering 
his  talents.  While,  however,  he  was 
in  this  school,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  esta- 
blished a  seminary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  sculpture,  and  permission  was 
granted'  to  the  scholars  of  Ghirlandaio 
to  study  there.  Among  the  rest  Michel 
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Ang^lo  took  a  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
Medicean  garden;  and  one  day  ol^rv- 
ing  a  person  modelling  some  figures  in 
clay,  ne  felt  an  inclination  to  do  the 
same.  In  this  employment  he  was 
noticed  by  Lorenzo,  who  gave  him  so 
much  encouragement,  that  soon  after  he 
was  tempted  to  try  his  skill  in  marble. 
His  first  essay  was  on  a  mutilated  old 
head,  or  rather  mask,  representing  a 
Laughing  Faun,  which  he  finished  in  a 
few  days.  Lorenzo',  on  visiting  his 
garden,  found  Michel  polishing  his 
mask,  which  he  thought  a  surprising 
work  for  so  young  an  artist,  but  said, 
'*  You  have  restored  to  the  old  man  all 
his  teeth,  when  you  ought  to  know  that 
a  person  of  that  age  has  generally  some 
wanting."  Upon  this,  when  Lorenzo 
departed,  Michel  Angelo  broke  a  tooth 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  drilled  a  hole 
in  the  gum,  to  indicate  its  having  fallen 
out.  This  incident  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Lorenzo,  who  adopted 
nim  into  his  family,  and  treated  him 
as  a  son.  For  his  illustrious  patron 
Michel  Angelo  executed  a  basso-relievo 
in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Centaurs,  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  later  life  it  met 
with  his  own  approbation,  attended 
with  the  remark,  that  he  regretted  his 
not  having  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
scidpture.  In  1492,  Lorenzo  died; 
and  though  his  brother  Pietro  con- 
tinued to  show  the  artist  favour,  there 
was  little  honour  in  his  patronage,  for 
he  used  to  boast  that  he  bad  two  extra- 
prdinary  men  in  his  house,  Michel 
Anffelo  the  cacver,  and  a  Spaniard  who 
comd  outrun  a  horse.  When  the 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Florence, 
Michel  Angelo  retired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  entertained  hospitably  by 
Aldrovandi,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
senate.  During  his  stay  there  he 
finished  two  statues  for  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
he  returned  to  his  father,  and,  under  his 
roof,  produced  the  statue  of  a  Sleeping 
Cupia,  which,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
was  sent  to  an  agent  at  Rome,  who 
pretended  to  have  dug  it  up  in  a  vine- 
yard, and  sold  it  to  Cardinal  St.  Georapio 
tor  tyro  hundred  ducats.  Soon  after 
this,  Michel  Angelo  went  to  Rome,  and 
made  several  statues,  which  raised  his 
reputation  very  high*  He  also,  during 
his  residence  there  at  that  time,  painted 


in  distemper,  a  cartoon  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata.  On  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pietro  Soderini  to  the 
perpetual  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence, 
Michel  Angelo  returned  thither,  and 
introduced  nimself  to  that  magistrate 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  David,  another 
figure  in  bronze,  and  a  group  of  David 
and  Goliath.  These  were  well  received 
and  the  Gonfaloniere  ordered  him  to 
paint  an  historical  picture  to  ornament 
one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace, 
while  Leonardo  da  Vinci  executed 
another  for  the  opposite  end.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Michel  Angelo  was 
an  event  in  the  war  between  the  Flo- 
rentines and  Pisans;  that  of  Leonardo  a 
battle  of  cavalry.  Both  were  admirable 
performances,  and  that  of  Michel  Angelo 
long  continued  an  object  of  study  to 
foreign  artists  as  well  as  natives.  On 
the  accession  of  Pope  Julius,  Michel 
was  one  of  the  first  invited  to  the  papal 
court,  w^here  he  received  a  commission 
to  make  a  mausoleum.  The  plan  was  a 
parallelogram,  and  the  superstructure 
was  intended  to  consist  of  forty  statues, 
many  of  which  were  to  be  colossal, 
intermixed  with  ornamental  figures,  and 
basso-relievos  in  bronze,  besides  the 
architecture.  When  this  superb  design 
was  composed,  it  met  with  the  pope's 
approbation,  and  Michel  Angelo  was 
desired  to  inspect  St.  Peter^s,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  place  where  it  could 
oe  erected.  The  artist  fixed  upon  a 
spot,  but  the  church  itself  being  old, 
and  ill  adapted  to  such  a  magnificent 
structure,  tne  pope  determined  to  pull 
it  down,  and  build  a  new  one.  Sucn  is 
the  origin  of  this  celebrated  edifice,  the 
completion  of  which  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  while  it  was  going 
on,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ex- 
perienced a  blow  that  shook  its  foun- 
dation. The  work  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  Michel  Angelo,  having  ex- 
perienced ill-treatment  from  the  officers^ 
of  the  pope,  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  Florence.  After  some  time, 
at  the  intercession  of  friends,  our 
artist  consented  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
where  he  found  that  the  pope  had 
altered  his  mind,  and  that,  instead  of 
completing  the  mausoleum,  he  had 
determined  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  building  was  al- 
ready decorated  with  historical  paint- 
ings, which  were  now  to  be  obliterated 
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and  replaced  by  others  from  the  hand 
of  Buonarroti,  who  had  little  inclination 
to  the  work,  and  besides  was  rather 
diffident  of  his  powers.  He  would  have 
recommended  Rafiaelle,  but  the  pope's 
mind  was  made  up,  and  Michel  Angelo 
was  forced  to  yield.  He  accordingly 
prepared  his  cartoons,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  persons  capable  of  working 
in  fresco,  bnt  none  sumciently  qualified 
were  to  be  found.  Thus  disappointed, 
be  began  with  the  ceiling,  which 
he  painted  without  assistance,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  his  enemies.  The  whole  was 
finished  in  twenty  months,  and  the 
chapel  was  opened  on  All  Saints-day, 
1512,  by  a  solemn  mass,  at  which  the 
pope  officiated  in  person.  Three  months 
after  the  pope  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  X.,  who  made  professions  of 
attachment  to  Michel  Angelo,  but  failed 
in  giving  proper  employment  to  his 
talents.  Tne  artist  had  received  in- 
structions to  construct  a  monument  for 
Julius  II.  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
mausoleum  already  mentioned,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  complete  the  work,  when 
he  was  called  from  it  by  the  pope,  who 
insisted  upon  his  going  to  Florence  to 
build  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  He  would  have  remonstrated, 
but  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  while 
at  Carrara  procuring  the  marble,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Leo,  ordering 
him  to  go  to  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa 
for  that  purpose.  Buonarroti  complied, 
but  reported  that  the  marble  there  was 
of  a  bad  quality,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  of  conveying  it  to  Florence  with- 
out making  a  road  over  mountains  and 
marshes  to  theses.  The  pope,  however, 
persisted,  and  commanded  him  to  pro- 
ceed;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  talents  of  this  great  man  were 
buried  in  those  mountains  during  the 
whole  pontificate  of  Leo,  in  raising  stone 
out  of  a  quarry  and  making  a  road. 

During  the  feign  of  Adrian  VI.,  who 
succeeded  Leo,  the  facade  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo was  laid  aside,  and  Michel  An- 
gelo endeavoured  to  renew  his  labours 
on  the  monument  of  Pope  Julius,  for 
which  the  heirs  of  that  pontiff  were  very 
impatient,  and  threatened  to  make  the 
artist  account  for  the  monies  already 
expended.  He  would  have  been  much 
troubled  had  it  not  been  for  his  friend 
Cardinal  Giuliano  de  Medici,  who  com- 


missioned him  to  build  a  library  and 
sacristy  for  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  £unily. 
These  and  two  monuments  for  the 
Dukes  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  took  up 
the  whole  of  Buonarroti's  attention 
during  this  pontificate,  which  ended  in 
1523.  Under  Clement  YIL,  formerly 
Giuliano  de  Medici,  he  went  on  with 
the  chapel  and  library  already  men- 
tioned, besides  which  he  executed  a 
statue  of  Christ,  of  the  natural  size,  to 
be  placed  on  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  at  Rome. 
In  the  war  which  followed  soon  after, 
he  was  employed  at  Florence  as  super- 
intendent of  tne  fortifications,  but  hear- 
ing of  some  plots  for  the  destruction  of 
the  republic,  he  went  to  Venice.  Soon 
after,  nowever,  he  returned,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  citizens;  but  when  Florence 
surrendered  to  the  Pope,  he  secreted 
himself  till  he  received  a  pardon,  on 
condition  of  his  finishing  the  monu- 
ments which  he  had  begun.  Peace 
being  restored,  Michel  Angelo  was 
called  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  com- 
plete the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  and 
while  engaged  upon  it,  he  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  pope,  who  ordered 
him  to  paint  the  two  end  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  At  length,  after  many 
vexatious  delays,  he  was  permitted  to 
complete  his  task,  and  the  monument 
was  placed,  not  in  St.  Peter's  as  in- 
tended, but  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vinculo.  Michel  A ncelo  now  began 
the  ffreat  work  of  the  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was 
finished  in  1541,  and  the  edifice  itself 
opened  with  great  solemnity  on  Christ- 
mas-day. This  performance  ffave  such 
satisfaction  to  Pope  Paul  III.  that  he 
settled  a  pension  on  the  artist,  amount- 
ing to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  our 
money.  Near  to  the  Sistine  chapel, 
Antonio  de  San  Gallo,  the  architect, 
built  another,  called  the  Paoline,  in 
honour  of  the  pope,  who  directed  Buon- 
arroti to  paint  two  large  pictures  for  it. 
This  he  accomplished,  and  though  an 
old  man,  produced  in  a  short  time  two 
pieces,  the  subjects  of  which  were  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul.  '^The  pope  often  con- 
sulted Michel  Angelo  on  nis  bui]dinfi;s; 
and  when  San  Gallo  died,  in  1546,  his 
holiness  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
architect,  which  he  would  only  accept 
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on  the  condition  of  having  no  salary. 
He  was  now  called  upon  to  cany  on 
the  great  work  of  St.  Peter's,  in  execut- 
ing which  he  deviated  from  the  Sara- 
cenic model  of  San  Gallo,  to  adopt  a 
more  Christian  and  superb  one  of  his 
own,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Having  commenced  his  labours  on  this 
edifice,  it  advanced  with  great  activity, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  had  assurtied  a  general  form  and 
character.  As  in  the  progress  he  had 
chosen  his  own  workmen  and  dismissed 
others,  the  latter,  naturally  enough, 
raised  cabals  against  him;  and  the  most 
malicious  reports  were  circulated  to  his 
disadvantage.  These  machinations  went 
so  far  that  efforts  were  made  to  remove 
him  from  his  situation,  but  fortunately 
Julius  III.,  the  successor  of  Paul, 
proved  hb  friend,  and  shielded  him 
efi^ectually  from  his  enemies.  This 
pope  prosecuted  no  work  without  con- 
sulting him.  What  was  done  in  the 
Vatican,  or  at  his  villa  in  the  Flaminian- 
way,  was  with  Michel  Angelo's  advice 
and  superintendence.  In  1555  that 
pontiff  died;  and  it  would  have  been 
nappy  for  Buonarroti  if  he  had  ended 
his  life  at  the  same  time.  He  was  now 
eighty  years  old,  and  the  remainder  of 
bis  days  was  harassed  by  fatigue,  ca- 
price, and  opposition.  Under  all  these 
trials,  however,  he  went  on  with  his 
vast  undertaking,  and  even  finished  de- 
ugns  for  other  works  with  the  alacrity 
of  a  youthful  mind.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  adversaries  multiplied;  and 
Buonarroti,  finding  that  he  had  lived 
too  long,  wished  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  vexation;  but  the  pope  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation,  and  he  retained  the 
place,  which  he  had  so  long  and  ho- 
nourably sustained,  till  his  death,  Fe- 
bruary 17,  1563.  He  was  then  eighty- 
eight  years,  eleven  months,  and  fifteen 
days  old,  which  yet  was  not  the  life  of 
bis  father,  who  reached  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  The  last  words  of  this 
wonderful  man  were  these:—*'  My  soul 
I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth, 
and  my  worldly  possessions  to  my  near- 
est of  kin."  Then,  turning  to  those 
around  him,  he  said,  "  In  your  passage 
throuRh  this  life,  remember  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ."  Three  days  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  deposited 
with  g^eat  pomp  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apostoli,  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  wore 


removed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
at  Florence.  Michel  Angelo  was  of  a 
middle  size,  bony  make,  and  rather 
broad  over  the  shoulders.     His  com« 

Elexion  was  good,  his  forehead  sauare, 
is  eyes  sm^l,  and  his  nose  flat,  oeing 
disfigured  by  a  blow  which  he  received 
when  a  youth,  from  his  fellow  student, 
Torrigiano.  In  his  childhood  Michel 
Angelo  was  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
and  to  guard  his  health  with  peculiar 
care  he  was  very  abstemious,  seldom 
partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
for  he  used  to  say,  '*  However  rich  I 
may  have  been,  I  wways  have  lived  as 
a  poor  man."  Many  years  before  his 
death  he  wad  aflSicted  with  stone  and 
gravel,  and  when  advanced  in  years, 
with  the  cramp  in  his  legs.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  not  only  applied 
to  sculpture  and  punting,  but  to  every 
branch  of  knowledge  connected  with 
the  arts.  Among  the  authors  he  studied 
and  delighted  in  most,  were  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  whose  poems  it  is  sud  he  had 
by  heart,  and  many  of  his  own  sonnets 
show  how  closely  ne  imitided  the  bard 
of  Vaucluse.  He  also  studied  diligently 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  andent  history.  His 
acquirements  in  anatomy  are  observ- 
able throughout  his  works;  and  he 
once  intended  to  have  written  on  that 
subiect  a  treatise  adapted  to  painters 
and  sculptors.  The  love  of  wealth 
made  no  part  of  his  character,  and 
when  offered  lucrative  commissions,  he 
generally  declined  them,  being  more 
stimulated  by  friendship  than  the  desire 
of  gain.  He  had  a  great  love  of  the 
arts  which  he  professed,  and  was  laud- 
ably actuated  by  the  desire  of  fame. 
He  had  no  children,  and  was  never 
married,  often  sayinff,  **  My  works  must 
supply  the  place  of  posterity;  and  if 
they  are  good  for  anything,  they  will 
live  heresAer."  He  continued  to  study 
to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  but  never 
was  satisfied  with  anythfhg  he  did;  and 
when  he  saw  any  imperfection  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  he  became 
disgusted,  choosing  rather  to  begin 
anew  than  to  attempt  an  amendment 
Cardinal  Famese  one  day  found  Michel 
Angelo  walking  alone  in  the  Coliseum, 
and  on  expressing  his  surprise  at  seeinsp 
him  among  those  ruins,  he  answered, 
"  I  yet  go  to  school  that  I  may  learn 
something."    Conformably  to  this  feel- 
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lag,  he  sketched,  a  little  before  hb 
death,  a  design  representinff  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beard,  iu  a  child's  go- 
cart,  an  hour-glass  before  him,  and  on 
a  scroll  overhead,  Ancora  Imparo, 
signifying  that  no  state  of  decay  was 
incompatible  with  mental  improvement. 
His  merits  as  an  artist  have  been  long 
tlie  subject  of  discussion;  but  perhaps 
the  happiest  view  of  them  is  that  which 
Mc  Fuseli  has  given.  *'  Sublimity, 
conception,  grandeur  of  form,  and 
breadth  of  manner,"  says  he,  **  are  the 
elements  of  Michel  Angelo's  style;  and 
by  these  principles  he  selected  or  re- 
jected the  objects  of  imitation.  As 
painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  he  at- 
tempted, and  above  any  other  man  suc- 
ceeded, to  unite  magnificence  of  plan 
and  endless  variety  of  subordinate  parts, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  breadth. 
His  line  is  uniformly  ^^nd.  Character 
and  beauty  were  admitted  only  as  far  as 
they  could  be  made  subservient  to  gran- 
deur. The  child,  the  female,  meanness, 
deformity,  were  by  him  stamped  with 
grandeur.  A  beggar  rose  from  nis  hand 
the  patriarch  of  poverty;  the  hump  of 
his  dwarf  is  impressed  with  dignity; 
his  women  are  moulds  of  generation; 
his  infants  teem  with  the  man;  and  his 
men  are  a  race  of  giants.  This  is  the 
Urribil  via  hinted  at  by  Agostino  Car- 
acci.  To  give  the  most  perfect  ease  to 
the  most  perplexing  difficulty  was  his 
exclusive  power.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  epic  painting  in  the  sublime  compart- 
ments of  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  He  has 
personified  motion  in  the  groups  of  the 
Cartoons  at  Pisa,  embodied  sentiments 
on  the  monuments  of  St  Lorenzo,  un- 
ravelled the  features  of  meditation  in 
hb  Prophets  and  Sibyls;  and  in  the  Last 
Judgment,  with  every  attitude  that 
varies  the  human  body,  traced  the  mas- 
ter-trait of  every  passion  that  sways  the 
human  heart.  In  painting,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  negative  colour,  and  as 
the  painter  of  mankind,  rejected  all 
meretricious  ornament  The  fabric  of 
St.  Peter's,  scattered  into  infinity  of 
jarring  parts  by  his  predecessors,  he  con- 
centrated, suspended  the  cupola,  and  to 
the  most  complex,  gave  the  air  of  the 
roost  simple  of  edifices.  Such  was  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  the  salt  of  art :  sometimes 
he  had  moments  and  perhaps  periods 
of  dereliction,  deviated  into  manner,  or 
I)crplexcd    the  grandeur  of  his  forms 


with  futile  and  ostentatious  anatomy; 
both  met  with  herds  of  copyists,  and  it 
has  been  his  fate  to  have  been,  and  still 
to  be,  censured,  for  their  folly." 

BuoNcoNsiQLi  (Giovanni).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Vicenza,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1500.  In  the  church  o. 
St  Cosimo,  at  Vicenza,  b  a  painting  by 
him,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  Madonna 
and  child,  with  the  patron  Sunt  of  the 
edifice,  attended  by  Saint  Damiano. 

BnoNi  (BuoNo  be),  a  Neapolitan 
painter,  who  lived  as  early  as  1430.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore, 
and  assbted  nim  in  several  of  his  works, 
which  are  in  the  churches  of  Naples, 
where  he  died  about  1465.  Hb  son 
and  successor,  Silvestro  de  Buoni,  was 
the  scholar  of  Antonio  Solario,  under 
whom  he  became  a  good  historical 
painter,  and  some  of  his  altar-pieces  at 
Naples  exhibit  favourable  proofs  of  his 
talents.     He  died  in  1480. 

BUONTALENTI     (BeHNARDO).         Thb 

artist,  who  was  also  called  Girandoie, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1536.  He 
learned  design  and  colouring  Irom  Sal- 
viati  and  Bronzino,  but  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  miniature  he  acquired  from  Giu- 
lio  Clovio,  sculpture  n*om  Michel  An- 
gelo, and  architecture  from  Giorgio 
Vasari.  His  works  were  soon  the  ob- 
jects of  public  admiration,  not  only  for 
the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  but  abo  for 
the  dignity  of  expression  in  hb  portraits 
and  especially  his  Madonnas.  To  his 
various  talents  he  added  those  of  being 
aft  engineer,  mechanic,  and  mathemati- 
cian.    He  died  in  1606. 

BoaoMAia  (Hans),  a  German  artist, 
who  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1474. 
He  studied  under  Albert  Durer,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed,  and  whose  style 
he  imitated  both  in  painting  and  engrav- 
ing. In  the  latter  capacity  he  is  better 
known  than  in  the  former,  though  some 
pictures  of  his  at  Augsburg  are  said  to 
possess  merit.  Hb  engravings  in  wood 
are  very  valuable.  He  flourisned  about 
the  year  1520. 

BuBiNi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1660,  and  studied  under 
Domenico  Canuti,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  proved  a  respectable  painter  of 
history. 

BuRiNi  (Barbara).  This  female 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1700,  and 
learned  the  principles  and  practice  of 
painting  from  her  Father,  Antonio  Bu- 
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rini,  who  died  in  1721.  She  acquired  a 
fine  taste,  and  executed  several  nistori- 
cal  works,  as  well  as  portraits,  with  re- 
putation.  She  died  at  Bologna  in  1752. 

Burnet  (James),  a  landscape  painter 
of  no  common  powers,  was  bom  at 
Musselburgh  in  the  year  1788.  As  he 
had  a  taste  for  art  while  a  boy,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  wood  carver;  out  while 
he  ornamented  chairs  and  couches,  and 
cabinets  by  day,  he  studied  in  the 
academy  under  Graham  at  night,  where 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  higher  matters, 
and  in  correet  drawing  and  accurate 
perspective  he  saw  surer  guides  to 
eminence  than  the  roses  and  lilies  of 
his  trade — for  we  can  scarcely  call  it 
profession.  He  came  to  London  in 
1810  and  renewed  his  studies:  in  Cuyp 
and  Potter  he  saw  much  after  his  own 
heart,  and  in  nature  more;  and,  instead 
of  setting  up  his  easel  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  took  a  sketch-book  and 
pencil  in  his  hand,  and  noted  down  bits 
of  beautiful  landscape,  where  cattle  of 
all  colours  were  grazing,  and  husband- 
men— the  humblest  the  best — were 
piu^uing  their  avocations.  The  fi^st 
fruit  of  these  preparations  was  his  picr 
ture  of  Cattle  going  out  in  the  Morning; 
his  second,  Cattle  returning  home  in  a 
Shower;  his  third,  Crossing  the  Brook; 
his  fourth.  Breaking  the  fee;  his  fiflh, 
Milkine  Time,  with  several  more,  all 
marked  by  an  original  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, a  hap])y  and  graceful  handling, 
and  coloured  according  to  the  scene, 
the  season,  and  the  hour  of  the  day. 
The  beautiful  church-yard  of  Lee,  in 
Kent,  was  to  him  a  sort  of  school  of 
stndy;  there,  and  in  the  woody  nooks 
and  sloping  fields  around,  he  loved  to 
meditate  and  draw,  and  there  he  now 
lies  buried;  for  a  consumption  carried 
him  off  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 
Burnet  had  considerable  poetic  feeling 
and  the  taste  which  belongs  to  it;  his 
nature  b  select,  his  trees  well  grouped, 
his  cows  beautiful.  Those  skilful  in 
matters  of  the  dairy  will  pronounce  them 
'  bountiful  in  milk  and  butter;  his  milk- 
maids have  an  air  of  rustic  elegance, 
and  his  cow-boys  are  not  without  grace. 
His  colouring  is  clear  and  vivid. 

BoscA  (Antonio),  an  historical 
painter  of  Milan,  where  he  was  born  in 
1625.  He  studied  under  Ercole  Pro- 
caccini,  to  rival  whom  he  painted  a 
Crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St.  Marco, 


at  Milan;  but  excellent  as  this  picture 
was,  Busca  never  after  equalled  his 
own  production.     He  died  in  1686. 

Buso  ( AoBELio),  an  historical  painter 
of  Cremona,  who  lived  about  1520. 
He  was  the  scholar  successively  of 
Polidoro  de  Caravaggio,  and  II  Ma- 
tunino,  at  Rome,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed with  them  in  many  great  works, 
as  he  was  also  at  Vienna. 

BcjTi  (^LoDoyico)^  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, who  lived  about  1600.  His 
master  was  Santi  di  Titi,  on  leaving 
whom,  he  became  an  admirer  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  to  whose  manner  he  adhered 
through  life.  Several  of  his  paintings 
are  in  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings at  Florence.  One  of  the  best  is 
a  picture  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
ana  Fishes. 

BuTTERi  (Giovanni  Mabia).  He 
was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Agnolo  Bronzino.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  for  the  churches  and 
convents;  but  his  compositions  are  in- 
correctly drawn,  and  tne  colouring  in- 
different    He  died  in  1606. 

BOYTENWEG  (WlLLlAM  DB),  a  Dutch 

artist,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  about 
1600.  He  painted  conversation  pieces 
and  landscapes  with  great  credit;  but 
his  principal  work  was  a  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  etched  some  plates  from  his  own 
designs. 

BvB,  or  BiE  (Mark  de^.  This  artist 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1612.  He 
had  Vander  Does  for  a  master,  in  whose 
manner  of  painting  animals  and  land- 
scapes he  excelled;  but  he  is  best  known 
by  nis  engravings  after  Paul  Potter  and 
Mark  Gerrard. 

Btlart,  or  Btlebt  (Jan),  a  Flemish 
artist,  was  bom  at  Uirecht  in  1603. 
He  was  instructed  solely  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter  on  glass;  and  though 
he  had  no  other  tutor,  he  acauired  re- 
putation in  hbtorical  composition.  His 
pictures  are  of  a  small  size,  and  deli- 
cately coloured. 

Byss  (John  Rodolph),  a  Swiss  artist, 
was  bom  at  Soleure  in  1660.  He 
adopted  a  manner  made  up  of  the  di^ 
ferent  styles  of  Lairesse  and  Vander- 
werf.  His  subjects  were  mostly  allego- 
rical and  mythological,  which  he  exe- 
cuted as  well  in  fresco  as  oil.  He  painted 
also  flowers  and  landscapes,  the  former 
with  the  spirit  of  Van  Huysum,  and  the 
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latter  with  the  correctness  of  Brueghel. 
He  died  in  17d& 


c. 


Cabel,  or  Kabbl  (Adrian  Vandbb). 
He  was  bom  at  Ryswick  in  1631,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  John  Van  Goyen, 
under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  progress. 
He  painted  6gures,  animat,  and  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  views  of  sea-ports  and 
landscapes,  which  subjects  he  studied 
from  nature  before  he  inserted  them  in 
his  compositions.  His  name  w&s  ori- 
ginally Vander  Touw,  but  it  was  altered 
by  his  master  to  Vander  Cabel,  by  which 
he  is  now  universally  known.  In  de- 
signing animals  and  figures,  he  formed 
his  taste  af^er  Castiglione;  but  in  land- 
scape, he  made  Salvator  Ro6a  his  model. 
Hb  manner  is  great,  and  much  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  school.  The  touch- 
ing of  his  trees  is  excellent;  his  figures 
correct  and  marked  with  spirit.  But 
all  his  pictures  are  not  of  equal  merit, 
some  being  more  negligently  executed 
than  others,  though  the  freedom  of  his 
hand,  and  firm  touch  of  his  pencil,  ap- 
pear in  every  one  of  his  compositions. 
In  his  colouring  he  strove  to  imitate  the 
Caracci  and  Mola;  but  indulg^ed  himself 
too  much  in  painting  with  a  deep  brown 
tone,  by  which  the  beauty  of  his  design 
and  composition  is  often  destroyed.  He 
also  etched  plates  from  his  own  pictures. 
Van  Cabel  died  in  1695. 

Cabezalebo  (Juan  Mabtin  db)i 
This  artbt  was  bom  at  Almenden,  near 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  in  1638,  and  died  in 
1673.  He  studied  under  Juan  Car- 
renno,  and  became  an  historical  painter 
of  great  merit.  His  chief  works  are  at 
Madrid,  where  he  painted  for  the 
churches  and  convents.  Critics  speak 
well  of  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  Cracifixion  by  this  master. 

Caccia  (GuoLiELMo),  a  Piedmontese 
painter,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mon- 
calvo,  from  his  long  residence  at  that 
olace.  He  was,  however,  a  native  of 
No  vara,  in  Montferrat,  and  was  bom  in 
1568.  Of  his  education,  and  particular 
studies,  or  the  school  in  which  he  was 
bred,  no  account  is  preserved.  Yet  he 
was  an  excellent  artist,  and  his  small 
Madonnas  have  uncommon  beauty,  much 
in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  manner. 
He  also  painted  some  large  pictiu-cs  for 


churches  and  convents,  as  a  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  in  a  chapel  of  St. 
Domeuico  at  Chieri;  and  the  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  in  the  same 
place,  of  which  good  judges  speak  in 
nigh  terms,  for  the  composition,  expres- 
sion, attitude,  and  correctness  of  design. 
Moncalvo  had  two  daughters,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  his  works  in  fresco,  being 
the  only  women  ever  known  to  have 
practised  that  branch  of  the  art.  Orsola, 
the  eldest  of  these  females,  distinguished 
her  pictures  by  a  flower,  and  Fran- 
cesca  by  a  bird.  The  former  founded 
the  conservatory  of  the  Ursulines  at 
Moncalvo.  The  Either  died  about 
1625. 

Caccianemici  (Vicbnzo).  He  was 
a  native  of  Bologna,  and  studied  under 
Parmegiano,  but  painted  only  for  his 
amusement,  about  the  year  1530. 
Among  his  works  is  a  Decollation  of 
St.  John,  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronio, 
at  Bologna.  This  gentleman  etched 
some  plates  in  a  jzood  style.  There  was 
another  artist  of  this  name,  Francesco 
Cticianemicit  who  was  also  bora  at 
Bologna.  He  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Primaticcio,  by  whom  he  was  much 
esteemed,  and  taken  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  worked  in  the  palace 
of  Fountainebleau. 

Caccianioa(Fbancbsco).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1700,  and  studied 
under  Franceschini  at  Bologna.  On 
leaving  that  school,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
Prince  Borghese,  for  whom  he  executed 
several  works.  His  chief  performances, 
however,  are  at  Ancona,  consisting  of 
altar-pieces,  the  best  of  which  are  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last 
Supper. 

Cacciuoli  (Giovanni  Battista),  an 
artist  of  Bologna,  was  bom  in  1635. 
He  studied  under  Domenico  Maria 
Canuti,  and  became  eminent  in  paint- 
ing historical  subjects  for  the  churches 
and  palaces.     He  died  in  1675. 

CAOLiABi,or  Caliari  (Paolo),  called 
Paolo  Veronese,  This  great  painter 
was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  at  Verona,  and 
born  there  in  1532.  He  studied  paint- 
ing under  Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle; 
but  among  all  the  eminent  aribts  of  his 
time,  he  attached  himself  most  to  the 
manner  of  Titian.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  neglected  the  antique,  and  to 
have  known  little  of  the  true  principles 
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of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  though  in  several 
of  his  works  he  seems  happily  to  have 
hit  upon  it,  from  the  dictates  and  guid- 
ance of  his  own  genius.  His  taste  was 
better  adapted  to  large  than  small  com- 
positions; for  though  in  the  latter  his 
merit  in  colouring  and  design  was  evi- 
dent, yet  in  the  former  he  displayed  all 
the  fire  of  his  imagination,  and  the  fer- 
tility and  magnificence  of  his  invention. 
In  most  of  his  large  works,  he  was  either 
the  associate  or  competitor  of  Tinto- 
retto; nor  was  the  pre-eminence  of 
either  ever  determined.  If  Tintoretto 
was  allowed  to  imitate  nature  with 
superior  force  and  vivacity,  and  more 
truth  of  colour,  Veronese  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  finer  invention,  more 
grace  in  his  figures,  more  dignity  in  his 
characters,  and  more  elegance.  His  com- 
position is  grand,  his  design  noble,  and 
executed  with  truth  and  spirit;  yet 
some  critics  think  there  is  a  wan^  of 
delicacy  in  his  expression,  either  of  the 
subject  in  general  or  of  the  passions, 
though  taken  from  nature.  The  dra- 
peries of  his  figures  are  modem,  after 
the  foshion  of  his  time,  or  the  modes  of 
such  eastern  people  as  resorted  to 
Venice;  but  they  are  grand,  rich,  lively, 
and  diversified;  and  Sandrart  observes, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  the  folds  he 
adhered  in  some  degree  to  the  manner 
of  Dura,  whose  designs  he  had  studied 
in  his  youth.  His  heads  are  often 
graceful;  but,  in  the  extremities  of  his 
figures,  and  the  outlines  of  his  naked 
forms,  he  is  often  incorrect,  nor  are  his 
attitudes  always  well  chosen.  His 
works,  however,  display  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, fertile  conception,  a  light  and 
pleasing  pencil,  and  a  firm  and  spirited 
execution.  He  painted  a  great  number 
of  pictures;  and  though  his  predominant 
passion  was  the  love  of  glory,  yet  in 
many  of  his  works  he  betrayed  negli- 
gence, adapting  the  composition,  as  well 
as  the  finishing,  to  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  he  was  employed.  His 
designs  for  cathedrals  or  palaces  were 
as  elegant  as  he  could  make  them;  but 
the  pictures  which  he  painted  for  pri- 
vate persons,  or  chapels,  were  inferior 
to  his  other  productions,  and  even  to 
those  of  minor  artists.  His  pictures 
show  a  good  knowledge  of  the  local 
colours,  and  bis  carnations  are  natural, 
yet  not  so  fresh  as  those  of  Titian,  nor 
so  vigorous  and  sanguine  as  those  of 


Tintoretto:  but  there  is  a  delightful  har- 
mony in  his  tints,  particularly  in  his 
draperies.  It  was  his  misfortune  not  to 
have  been  more  conversant  with  the 
antique;  for  when  he  went  to  Rome  in 
the  train  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Grimani,  and  there  saw  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo,  he  ac- 
quired an  improvement  in  his  style  that 
raised  his  reputation  so  high,  as  to  pro- 
cure him  the  honour  of  knighthood 
firom  the  Doge.  Whenever  his  sub- 
ject admitted  of  architecture,  he  gladly 
introduced  it  in  a  g7*and  style,  so  as  to 
add  both  beauty  and  richness  to  his 
design  ;  but  those  embellishments  were 
generally  painted  by  his  brother  Bene- 
detto. The  most  capital  performance 
of  this  master  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana« 
twenty-five  feet  nide,  once  in  the  refec- 
tory of  the  Convent  of  St.  George  at 
Venice,  but  now  in  the  Louvre;  in  which 
Sandrart  savs,  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heads.  An  exceed- 
ingly fine  picture  of  his  hand  is  at 
Pesaro,  representing  the  Calling  of  St. 
Andrew  to  the  Apostleship.  Another 
fine  picture,  in  his  peculiar  and  best 
manner,  b  one  of  the  Feast  of  Simon, 
which  the  state  of  Venice  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  Pisani  palace  was 
another  excellent  one  of  the  Presen- 
tation of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alex- 
der.  He  was  fond  of  painting  subjects 
where  numbers  of  persons  appear 
at  table,  thence  called  Cene.  The  pro- 
curators of  St  Mark  proposed  a  pre- 
ipium  of  a  laige  gold  caain  for  the  best 
picture  punted  by  the  six  artists, 
Giuseppe,  Salviati,  Battista,  Franco, 
Schiavone,  Zelotti,  Frasina,  and  Paolo 
Veronese.  The  persons  appointed  to 
be  judges  were  Titian  and  Sansovino, 
who  awarded  the  prize  in  favour  of 
Paolo;  and  such  was  his  pride  that  he 
usually  wore  the  chun  m  public  It 
seems  probable  that  many  pictures 
ascribed  to  Paolo  are  not  really  his,  as 
they  appear  more  rough  than  his .  ge- 
nuine works,  and  want  that  union  and 
harmony  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly 
famous.  They  may,  perhaps,  h ave  been 
the  production  of  his  brother  Benedetto, 
or  his  sou  Carletto,  since  both  imitated 
his  manner.  One  of  the  great  fiiults  of 
Paolo  Veronese  was  that  of  overload- 
ing his  pictures  with  ornaments,  and 
those  fircqucntly  without  due  regard  to 
the  subjects  represented.     He  died  in 
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1588.    Paolo  executed  a  few  etchings 
in  a  spirited  manner. 

Caoliari  (CAaLBTTo).  He  was  the 
son  of  Paolo,  and  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1570.  He  gaye  early  proofs  of  a 
liTely  genius,  and,  by  the  care  of  his 
father,  produced  some  extraordinary 
performances,  that  gained  him  a  high 
reputadon,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  was  indeed  imagined 
that  he  would  have  been  eaual,  if  not 
superior,  to  his  father,  had  lie  lived  a 
few  years  longer;  but  by  incessant  ap« 
plication  he  impaired  his  constitution, 
and  died  of  an  imposthume  in  his  breast, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  in  1596. 
He  and  his  brother  were  employed  to 
finish  several  works  which  were  left  im- 
perfeqt  by  their  father;  and  those  pic- 
tures which  were  of  their  own  design 
and  execution  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
Paolo;  nor  are  some  of  the  best  of 
them  easily  distinguished  from  his  per- 
formances. 

CAGLiAai  (GABaiELB).  He  was  also 
a  son  of  Paolo,  and  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  1568.  He  had  not  a  very  promising 
genius,  and  turned  his  attention  prin- 
cipal! v  to  commerce;  though  occasion- 
ally he  employed  himseli  in  painting 
historical  pictures  and  portraits,  but 
especially  tne  latter.     He  died  in  1631. 

Cagliabi  (  Benedetto).  He  was  the 
brother  of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  was 
bom  at  Verona  in  1538.  He  painted 
much  in  the  style  of  his  brother,  but 
his  peculiar  excellence  consisted  in  ar- 
chitectural subjects,  with  which  he  en- 
riched the  compositions  of  Paolo. 
Though  uncommonly  industrious,  his 
modesty  prevented  him  from  courting 
distinction;  however,  there  are  many 
of  his  paintings  in  Venice,  which  are 
tmly  excellent  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.    He  died  in  1598. 

Caonacci  (GaiDo).  According  to 
some  writers,  this  painter  was  bora  at 
Castel  Durante,  but  others  make  him  a 
native  of  Archangeli.  The  time  of  his 
birth  was  the  year  1600,  and  he  had 
Guide  Rcni  for  a  master,  with  whom 
he^  continued  several  years.  He  took 
great  pains  to  observe  the  method  of 
nandling  and  colouring  which  his 
master  practised;  but,  with  all  his 
efforts,  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
reach  the  sublimity  of  the  art.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  great  merit, 
and  met  with  much  encouragement  at 


the  imperial  court,  where  he  resided 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  At  Bo- 
lo^a  is  an  emblematical  representation 
oi^Human  Life  by  him,  in  wnich,  though 
the  design  is  indifferent,  the  headsure  in 
p^ood  taste,  and  well  coloured.  There 
IS  also  in  the  Palazzo  Isolani  a  Lucretia, 
the  figures  of  the  natural  size;  and  in 
the  Colonna  a  David,  which  has  been 
often  copied  by  artists.  Thb  painter 
died  in  1680. 

Caibo  (Cavaliers  Francesco).  He 
was  bora  at  Milan  in  1598,  and  in- 
structed by  Morazzone,  whose  style  he 
adoDted,  but  altered  his  manner  on  going 
to  Rome,  where  he  learned  to  compose 
with  judgment,  and  to  give  correctness, 
grace,  and  harmony  to  his  compositions. 
Being  desirous  of'^  farther  accomplish- 
ments, he  went  to  Venice,  to  study  the 
excellencies  of  that  school,  and  copy 
the  works  of  the  famous  masters  there, 
by  which  method  he  acquired  a  strong 
and  lively  manner  of  colouring,  and  such 
a  pencil  as  hath  occasioned  several  of 
his  pictures  to  be  ascribed  to  Titian  or 
Paolo  Veronese,  oarticularly  his  por- 
traits, which  have  lire  and  nature.  Thus 
he  had  three  different  manners  of  paint- 
ing; the  Milanese,  Roman,  and  Venetian, 
which  variety  recommended  him  so 
much  to  all  the  lovers  of  the  art,  that 
he  received  considerable  applause.  Vic- 
tor Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  hu  court,  allowed  l^^m  a  pension, 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  procured  him  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court  for  a  wife.  In  the  church 
of  Barefoot  Carmelites,  at  Venice,  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Theresa  by  him,  which  is 
much  admired;  though  somewhat  incor- 
rect, the  colouring  is  agreeable,  and  the 
expression  good.  In  a  chapel  of  the 
Chartreux,  at  Pavia,  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Catherine  of 
Sinca,  and  another  Saint,  painted  by 
Cairo,  well  desiffned,  and  beautifully 
coloured,  in  a  style  resembling  that  of 
Rubens:     He  died  in  1674. 

Cairo  (Febdinando).  He  was  bora 
at  Casal  Monferrato  in  1666,  and  was 
instructed  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
painter  of  mediocrity.  Afterwards, 
Fernando  became  a  pupil  of  Frances- 
chini,  at  Bologna,  ana  profited  so  well 
as  to  be  engaged  in  painting  the  ceiling 
of  the  church  of  St.  Antonio  at  Brescia. 
He  died  in  1682. 

Calabrese,  see  Preti. 
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Calandra  (GioyANNT  Battista). 
This  painter  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
skill  in  mosaic  work,  and  the  perform- 
ances which  he  executed  in  St.  Peter*s  at 
Rome.  During  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.  it  was  found  that  the  paintings 
were  injured  by  damp;  on  which  it  was 
resolved  to  remove  some  of  the  most 
capital  oneSp  and  replace  them  by  copies 
in  mosaic.  The  first  piece  was  that  of 
St.  Michael,  by  Arpino,  and  the  copy 
of  it  was  made  by  Calandra. 

C  ALANDRucci  (GiACiNTo).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  ralermo  in  1646,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti  at 
Rome.  After  some  years  of  study  and 
practice,  under  the  direction  of  that 
great  painter,  he  became  an  artist  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  executed 
several  noble  works  in  the  churches  and 
convents  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
died  in  1 707.  His  invention  was  ready, 
his  style  of  composition  correct,  his  pen- 
cil free,  firm,  and  delicate,  hie  touch 
light,  and  in  the  tints  of  his  colouring 
he  imitated  the  manner  of  his  master. 

Calavrese  (Maria).  She  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1486,  and  was  deemed  a 
good  painter  in  history,  as  well  in  oil  as 
in  fresco.  She  worked  for  some  time 
at  Naples,  but  died  at  Rome  in  1542. 

Calcar,  or  Kalceer  (John).  He 
was  bom  at  Calkar,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  1499.  He  was  the  principal 
scholar  of  Titian,  by  whoso  admirable 
example  and  precepts  he  made  such 
progress  that  several  of  his  designs  and 
paintings  have  been  mistaken,  by  good 
judges,  for  the  work  of  that  great  mas- 
ter. Even  Goltzitts,  when  at  Naples, 
took  many  of  the  portr^ts  painted  by 
the  pupil  for  those  of  Titian;  nor  was 
he  undeceived  till  he  saw  the  name  of 
Calcar  inscribed  on  others  which  were 
equally  excellent.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  imitated  the  works  of  Raffaelle  with 
an  exactness  that  made  many  of  his 
paintings  be  esteemed  as  the  work  of 
that  immortal  genius.  Vasari  says  it  is 
impossible  to  observe,  in  the  works  of 
this  master,  the  smallest  traces  of  the 
Flemish  taste.  He  designed  all  the 
heads  for  the  works  of  that  author,  and 
also  the  anatomical  figures  in  those  of 
Vesalius.  Rubens  possessed  a  Nativity, 
painted  by  Calcur,  in  which  the  light 
proceeded  from  the  Infant.  This  ca- 
pital picture  was  purchased,  ai^er  the 
death  of  Rubens,  by  Sandrart,  who  sold 


it  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  Calcar 
died  at  Naples  in  1546. 

Calcia  (Giuseppe).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Genovesino,  which  ascription 
has  occasioned  some  confusion,  in  mis- 
taking him  for  Marco  Genovesini,  of 
Milan.  Calcia  executed  four  good 
altar-pieces  for  churches,  at  Turin  and 
Alessandria;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
cabinet  pictures,  one  of  which,  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms.     He  lived  about  1 675. 

Calderari  (Giovanni  Maria).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Pordenone  about 
1500.  He  became  the  disciple  of 
Giovanni  Antonio  Licenio,  better  Known 
by  the  name  of  Pordenone,  and  adopted 
his  style  so  completely,  that  the  works 
of  the  pupil  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  master.  He  painted 
iu  fresco  for  the  churches,  and  died  in 
1564. 

Calense  (Cesare).  This  artist  was 
a  Neapolitan,  but  of  his  master,  or  early 
life,  we  have  no  accounts.  He  rose, 
however,  to  eminence  in  the  historical 
department  of  painting,  and  had  both  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  grreat  taste  in  composition.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Gioyanni  Battista,  at 
Naples,  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  this  painter,  which  is  full  of  pathos 
and  expression.  He  lived  about  the 
year  1595. 

.  Caletti  ( Giuseppe )k  This  painter, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Crenumese, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  1600.  Who 
was  his  instructor  we  are  not  told,  but 
he  became  a  diligent  imitator  of  the 
works  of  Utian,  particularly  in  mytho- 
logical subjects  of  the  cheerful  cast. 
In  these  he  came  very  near  to  the  pow- 
erful expression  and  glowing  colour  of 
his  favourite  master,  insomuch  that 
many  of  Caletti's  pictures  were  mis- 
taken by  judges  of  competent  skill  for 
the  works  of  Titian.  Caletti,  howeyer, 
took  care  to  leave  a  criterion  by  which 
the  deception  might  be  discovered,  for 
he  introouced  anachronisms  and  incon- 
gruities into  his  pictures,  of  which  Titian 
could  never  be  guilty.  That  Caletti 
was  capable  of  greater  thin«  appears 
in  his  painting  of  the  Four  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  that  of  St  Mark  at 
Ferrara.     He  died  in  1660. 

Caliavari  (Luca).  He  was  born  at 
Udina  in  1665,  had  no  particular  mas- 
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ter,  but  acquired  his  skill  by  studying 
and  copying  the  worlu  of  eminent 
painters.  His  subjects  were  sea-ports 
and  landscapes,  embellished  with  ele- 
gant figures;  he  especially  took  views 
about  Rome  and  Venice,  which  he 
designed  and  executed  with  truth,  na- 
ture, elegance,  and  abundance  of  merit. 
He  published  a  volume  of  perspective 
views  of  Venice,  etched  with  aquafortis, 
which  exhibit  his  taste  and  abilities. 
He  died  in  1715. 

Calici  (Achilles).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bologna  about  1565.  He 
studied  under  Prospero  Fontana,  but 
choosing  rather  to.aaopt  the  manner  of 
Ludovico  Caracci,  he  became  his  scho- 
lar, and  painted  with  great  credit  two 
side-pieces  of  the  grand  altar  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  at  Bologna. 

Calimbebo  (Giuseppe).  A  German 
artist,  who  was  bom  about  1505.  He 
settled  at  Venice,  where  some  of  his 
works  yet  remain,  particularly  one  of  the 
Battle  of  Constantino.  His  style  was 
heavy  and  sombre,  bnt  ingenious.  He 
died  at  Venice,  in  1570. 

Call  (John  Van).  A  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nimeguen,  in  1655.  He 
was  almost  wholly  self-taught,  and  first 
acquired  the  elements  of  his  art  by 
copying  the  landscapes  of  John  Brue- 
ehei,  Paul  Bril,  and  William  Van  Nieu- 
undt  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  some  years  at  Rome,  round 
which  city  he  drew  many  sketches  of 
designs.  On  his  return  home  he  set- 
tled at  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  in 
1708.  His  drawings  are  more  valued 
than  his  pictures. 

Calvan(  Don  Juan).     This  Spanish 

Sinter  was  bora  at  Saragossa,  in  1600. 
e  became  very  eminent  at  his  native 
place,  where  most  of  hb  performances 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries.     He  died  in  1658. 

Calvabt  (Denis).  He  was  bora  at 
Antwerp,  in  1555,  and  at  first  employed 
himself  m  painting'  landscapes,  having 
accustomed  himself  to  retire  to  groves 
and  fields,  to  study  such  scenes  and 
olrjects  after  nature  as  might  be  useful 
to  him  in  that  branch  of  his  profession. 
But  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better 
manner  of  designing  figures  to  adora 
his  landscapes,  he  determined  to  travel 
to  Italy.  In  his  journey  he  stopped  at 
Bologna  for  some  time,  and  oecame 
the  disciple  of  Prospero  Fontana.     In 


this  situation  Calvart  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies,  carefully  ex- 
amining and  copying  the  works  of  Cor- 
regie  and  Parmegiano;  and  when  he 
quitted  the  school  of  Fontana,  he  placed 
himself  under  Lorenzo  Sabbattini,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
perfected  himself  in  design,  perspective, 
architecture,  and  anatomy.  He  acquired 
an  excellent  manner  of  pencilling,  by 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  great 
masters,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his 
models;  and  he  so  far  divested  himself 
of  the  Flemish  taste,  that  his  com- 
positions appeared  like  those  of  an 
Italian  artbt.  His  fis^res  were  well 
disposed  and  g^uj^d,  his  draperies 
judiciously  cast,  his  touch  delicate,  and 
the  tone  of  his  colouring  exceedingly 
pleasing.  At  his  return  to  Bologna,  he 
opened  an  academy;  and  hu  extraor- 
dinary merit  procured  him  a  number  of 
disciples,  among  whom  were  Guide, 
Albano,  and  Doipenichino.  In  the 
Palazzo  Ranuzzi  at  Bologna  is  a  fine 
picture  by  Calvart,  representinff  two 
Hermits,  which  is  correctly  designed, 
beautifully  coloured,  and  delicately  pen- 
cilled; and  in  the  Pembroke  collection 
at  Wilton,  is  a  Nativity  painted  by  this 
master.     He  died  in  1619. 

Calvi  (Lazzabo).  This  artist,  re- 
markable for  his  genius,  crimes,  and 
longevity,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  where 
his  father,  Agostino,  was  one  of  the  best 
painters  and  reformers  of  the  old  style. 
Lazzaro  and  his  brother  Pantaleo  were 
the  scholars  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  on 
leaving  whom  they  worked  in  con- 
junction at  Genoa,  Monaco,  and  Naples. 
In  the  Palavicini  palace  they  painted 
the  Continence  or  Scipio,  in  a  style 
which  might  have  rivalled  that  of  their 
master.  Such  was  the  vanity  of  Laz- 
zaro, that  he  could  not  endure  a  com- 
petitor, which  perhaps  was  the  reason 
why  his  brother  Pantaleo  claimed  no 
share  of  the  praise  due  to  him,  for  the 
works  which  they  performed  together. 
Envy  worked  so  strongly  in  the  breast 
of  Lazzaro,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the 
foulest  arts  to  avenge  himself  of  those 
who  were  his  equals  or  superiors  in 
painting.  Among  those  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  his  unprincipled  spirit  was 
Giacomo  Baigone,  whom  he  poisoned; 
and  against  other  artists  he  contrived 
the  basest  machinations,  in  order  to 
effect  their  rain.      At  length  he  was 
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employed  to  paint,  in  connexion  with 
Andrea  Semini  and  Luca  Cambiasi,  a 
picture  of  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist; 
out  thoogh  Calyi  exercised  his  best 
powers,  he  fell  short  of  Cambiasi,  to 
whom  Prince  Doria  g^ve  so  decided  a 
preference,  that  Lazzaro,  iir  a  fit  of 
morti€cation,  abandoned  the  palette 
and  went  to  sea.  He  follpwed  that 
occupation  twenty-  years,  and  then 
returned  to  his  original  profession, 
which  he  practised  till  his  eighty-iiflh 
year.  His  talents,  though  somewhat 
enfeebled,  retained  much  of  their 
pristine  vigour ;  as  also  did  his  bodily 
stamina,  whichhe  preserved  to  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years,     lie  died  in  1606. 

Calvi  (Giulio),  called  11  Caronato. 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Cremona,  about 
1570.  He  studied  under  Giovanni 
Battista  Trotti,  whose  manner  he 
closely  imitated,  but  died  young,  in 
1596.  » 

Calza  (Antonio).  He  was  bom 
at  Verona,  in  1653,  and  studied  under 
Carlo  Cignani  at  Bologna;  but  after 
his  return  to  his  own  countiy,  and  see- 
ing some  of  the  battle-pieces  of  Bour- 
gognone,  he  was  so  charmed  with  his 
manner,  that  he  went  to  visit  him  at 
Rome,  where  he  copied  the  works  of 
that  master,  and  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  additional  improvement  firom 
hb  personal  instructions.  He  after- 
waros  devoted  himself  to  paint  battles 
and  landscapes;  the  former  in  the  style 
of  Bouigognone,  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  Gaspar  Poiissin.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna, m  1714. 

Calze  ^Edward  Francis).  He  was 
a  native  or  Lucca,  and  came  to  England 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 
He  painted  in  crayons,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  quit  this  country,  owing  to 
his  profligate  conduct.  He  then  went 
to  Berlin,  which  place  also  he  was 
obliged  to  ouit,  after  which  no  more 
was  heard  or  him. 

Camabsbi  (Andbxa).  He  was  bom 
at  Bevagna,  in  1602,  and  had  for  his 
first  instructor  Domenichino,  but  after- 
wards he  studied  under  Andrea  Sacchi. 
He  was  employed  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
as  also  at  St.  John  Lateran;  and  his 
works  are  extremely  admired  for  sweet- 
ness of  colouring,  elegance  of  design, 
and  delicacy  of  pencil.  He  died  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  wlien  his  reputation  was 


daOy  advancing,  in  1648.  At  St  John 
Lateran  are,  by  his  hand,  the  Battle 
of  Constantino  and  Maxentius,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Constantino,  which 
afford  proofs  of  the  felicity  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  correctness  of  hb  execu- 
tion. At  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  is  a  picture  of  Venus 
with  the  Graces,  said  to  be  by  Ca- 
massei. 

Cambbra  (Lactanzio).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  in  1584,  and 
studied  under  Antonio  Campo.  He 
became  an  excellent  colourist,  and  had 
a  good  genius  for  history,  with  much 
spirit  in  his  composition.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1616. 

Camerata  (Giuseppe),  a  miniature 
punter  and  engraver,  was  born  at 
Venice,  about  1724.  His  father  was 
an  artist  of  some  merit,  but  the  son 
exceeded  him  both  in  painting  and  en- 
graving. In  1751  he  went  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  gallery, 
became  principal  engraver  to  the  court, 
and  afterwards  a  professor  in  the 
academy. 

Camillo  (Francesco),  a  Spanish 
artist,  whose  father,  Domenico,  a 
native  of  Florence,  settled  at  Madrid, 
where  his  son  was  bom  about  16S5. 
Francesco  became  a  scholar  of  Pedro 
de  las  Cuevas,  and  approved  himself  a 
good  historical  painter.  Among  his 
works,  mention  is  made  in  commenda- 
tory terms  of  one  representing  St  Mary 
the  Egyptian  presented  to  the  Virgin; 
another  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo;  and  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  but  his  best 
is  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John,  at  Madrid.  His  design 
was  good,  his  attitudes  graceful,  and  his 
colouring  sweetly  harmonious.  He 
died  in  1671. 

Campagnola  (Giulio),  an  artist  of 
Padua,  who  Iivck!  about  1500.  He 
painted  in  miniature,  and  some  pictures 
in  oil,  in  a  good  taste.  He  also  en- 
graved in  a  style  approaching  to  what 
is  now  called  (lotting. 

Campagnola  (Domenico),  also  called 
Dalle  Greche.  He  was  the  son  of 
Giulio,  and  a  disciple  of  Titian,  who  is 
said  to  have  looked  upon  his  progress 
with  some  portion  of  jealousy.  Many 
of  the  oil  puntings  and  frescoes  of 
Campagnola,  will  indeed  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  Titian,  and 
good  judges  think  that  he  surpassed 
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that  great  master,  in  his  representation 
of  the  Evangelists  on  the  celling  of  the 
Scuola   del   Santa.      He  excelled  in 

Eainting  the  naked  figure,  and  his 
mdscapes  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
those  of  Titian.  He  was  also  a  good 
eng^ver.     He  died  abont  1551. 

Campal ASTRO  (LoDovico),  an  h 
torical  painter  of  Ferrara,  in  two  of  the 
churches  of  which  city  are  some  good 
pictures  by  his  hand,  as  a  Nativity;  a 
Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering;  and  St.  Francis.  Of  his  age 
and  personal  history  nothing  is  re- 
corded. 

Campana  (ToMMASo),  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  the  pupil  of  Guide,  whose 
style  he  imitated  successfully,  as  ap- 
pears abundantly  in  two  pictures  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  St  Cecilia,  painted 
for  the  church  of  St  Michael,  in  Bo- 
logna. 

Caicpana  (Pedro).  This  artist  was 
bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  Brusseb,  in 
1508.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  it  is  said  he  beeame  a 
scholar  of  Raffaelle.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  he  certunly  approved  him- 
self an  ornament  of  the  Roman  school, 
and  imitated  the  manner  of  Raflkelle 
with  some  success.  In  I5S0  he  was  at 
Bologna,  where  he  painted  the  trium- 
phal arch  erected  for  the  reception  of 
Charles  Y.  On  the  invitation  of  that 
monarch,  he  went  to  Spsun,  and  ex- 
ecuted there  many  capital  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  particularly  his  famous  pictures 
of  the  Nativity  and  Purification.  In 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  he  painted 
a  Descent  from  the'.  Cross  in  a  grand 
style.     He  died  at  Brussels,  in  1570. 

Camphutssn  (Dirk  Theodore  Ra- 
phael). This  painter  was  bom  at 
Gorcum  in  1586.  He  was  instructed 
by  Diedric  Goverts,  whom  he  very  soon 
surpassed.  He  studied  nature  with 
judgment,  and  his  subjects  were  land- 
scapes, mostly  small,  with  ruinous  build- 
ings, huts  of  peasants,  or  villages  on  the 
bfmks  of  rivers,  with  boats,  which  he 
generally  represented  by  moonlight. 
His  pencil  is  tender  and  sofl,  his  colour^ 
ing  transparent,  and  his  skill  in  per- 
spective is  seen  in  the  proportional  dis- 
tances of  bis  objects.  He  painted  with 
a  thin  body  of  colour,  but  pencilled  with 
singular  neatness  and  spirit.  He  prac- 
tise in  his  profession  only  till  he  was 


eighteen,  when  he  became  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Lord  of  Nieuport,  which 
nobleman  afterwards  made  him  his  se- 
cretary. He  excelled  in  drawing  with 
a  pen,  and  the  designs  which  he  finished 
in  that  manner  are  exceedingly  valued. 
One  of  his  best  performances,  a  view  of 
a  village  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with 
vessels  passing  and  repassing  by  moon- 
light, was  in  the  pNOSsession  of  the  author 
of  this  book.  The  pictures  of  Camp- 
huysen,  for  the  cause  already  stated,  as 
well  as  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  are 
scarce  and  dear. 

Campi  (Galeazzo).  He  was  bora 
at  Cremona  in  1475,  and  is  said  to  have 
>been  a  disciple  of  Boccaccino;  which 
however  is  questionable,  on  the  ground 
of  the  disparity  between  the  style  of 
these  two  artists.  In  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Campi,  dated  1518, 
he  appears  to  have  imitated  Pemgino 
though  very  unequally,  both  in  the  de- 
sign and  expression.  His  greatest  per- 
formance is  his  own  portrait,  which  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  gallery  of  painters 
at  Florence.  By  those  who  have  criti- 
cally examined  that  picture,  it  is  des- 
critled  as  bein?  designed  in  a  more  ele- 
gant style,  with  a  bolder  relief,  and  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
than  any  of  his  other  works.  He  died 
in  1586. 

Campi  (Giulo).  This  artist  was  the 
son  of  Galeazzo  Campi,  and  born  at 
Cremona  in  1500.  He  was  taught  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  by  his  instractions 
acquired  a  noble  style;  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  improved  him- 
self still  more  by  studying  tne  works  of 
Raffaelle,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
By  his  native  genius  and  assiduity  he 
attained  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
artists  of  his  time,  and  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Margaretta,  at  Cre- 
mona, are  several  of  his  pictures,  and 
there  are  others  at  Mantua,  all  of  which 
are  manifest  proofs  of  his  fertile  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution.  He 
died  in  1572. 

Campi  (Antonio)  was  the  younger 
brother  and  scholar  of  Giulio.  He  was 
bora  at  Cremona,  and  became  both  an  ar- 
chitect and  painter,  but  excelled  in  the 
former  profession.  Several  of  his  paint- 
ings in  fresco  and  oil,  however,  show 
that,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  that  art 
alone,  he  would  have  been  eminent  in 
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it.  His  principal  pictures  are,  St.  Paul 
raising  Eutjchus,  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving  by  Agostino  Caracci,  and  the 
Nativity,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  St.  raolo,  at  Milan.  Campi  failed 
in  his  fresco  paintings  by  the  anectation 
of  imitating  Corregio.  His  genius  was 
grater  than  his  judgment. 

Campi  (  Vincenzio),  the  younger  son 
of  Galeazzo  Campi,  excelled  in  portrait 
painting  and  still  life,  though  he  some- 
times attempted  history.  He  died  in 
1591. 

Campi  (Bebnardino).  This  artist 
was  of  the  same  family  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  bom  at  Cremona  in 
1522.  He  successively  became  the 
disciple  of  Giulio  Campi,  and  Hippolito 
Costa.  The  principal  works  of  this 
master  are  at  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Milan,  where  several  of  his  compositions 
are  in  great  esteem,  particularly  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  which 
is  mentioned  with  great  honour  to  the 
artist,  and  said  to  be  extremely  well 
executed.  His  manner  resembles  that 
of  Giulio  Romano  in  greatness  of  design, 
a  perfect  delineating  of  the  naked  figure, 
magnificent  architecture,  power  of  ez- 

fression,  and  felicity  of  combination, 
le  died  in  1 584. 

Campidoolio  (  Michel  Anoblo).  He 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1610,  and  was 
particularized  by  the  name  of  Campi- 
doglio  on  account  of  an  office  which  ne 
held  in  the  Capitol.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Fiovianti,  and  had  a  most  happy  talent 
for  painting  fruit  and  flowers;  which 
subjects  he  designed,  and  finished  in  a 
style  superior  to  any  artist  of  his  time. 
His  objects  are  well  disposed,  and  ju- 
diciously chosen;  his  pencil  is  free  and 
firm;  his  colouring  strong,  natural,  and 
agreeable:  and,  by  proper  masses  of 
light  and  shadow,  his  pictures  have  a 
charming  force  and  relief.  He  died  in 
1670. 

Gampiolia  (Giovanni  Domenico). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1692, 
and  studied  at  Florence,  under  Tom- 
maso  Redi,  and  Lorenzo  del  Moro:  after 
which  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he 
received  instmctiona  from  Giuseppe  del 
Sole.  He  painted  historical  subjects 
and  portraits,  among  which  was  his  own, 
for  tiie  gallery  at  Florence.  His  prin- 
cipal employment  was  drawing  after  the 
antique,  and  for   the  engravers.      He 


also  etched  himself,  particularly  por- 
traits. 

Camfino  (Giovanni).  He  was  bom 
at  Camerino  about  1590,  but  studied  the 
principles  of  painting  at  Antwerp,  under 
Abraham  Janssens.  After  remaining 
there  some  years,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  for  some  time  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  several  pictures,  which 
procured  him  an  invitation  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  died  in  that  country. 

Campolo  (Placido),  a  Sicilian  artist, 
who  was  bom  at  Messini  in  1693.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Sebastian  Conca,  at 
Rome,  in  which  city  he  applied  very 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
marbles,  and  the  works  of  Raffkellc. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he 
professed  historical  and  portrait  paint- 
ing with  great  reputation.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  Messina  in  1743. 

Campoba  (Fbancebco).  He  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1712,  and  had  Dome- 
nico Parodi  for  his  instructor.  He 
became  an  able  artist  in  history,  as  well 
for  his  composition  as  his  colouring. 
He  died  at  Genoa  in  1763. 

Canal,  or  Canaletto  (Antonio). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Venice  in  1 697. 
His  father  was  a  scene  painter,  and  An- 
tonio was  brought  up  to  the  same  branch 
of  the  profession,  in  which  he  acquired 
a  vividness  of  conception,  and  facility 
of  execution,  that  subsequently  enabled 
him  to  despatch  a  number  of"^  works  in 
a  short  time.  When  young  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  painted  views  from 
nature,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
On  his  return  to  Venice  he  continued 
the  same  course,  and  drew  several  fine 
views  of  that  city  and  neighbourhood. 
His  finest  performance  was  that  of  the 
Great  Canal,  but  he  introdnced  into  his 
picture  the  Rialto,  in  the  room  of  the 
present  bridge,  with  the  Basilic  of 
Vicenza  rising  in  the  middle.  Cana- 
letto used  the  camera-obscura  for  accu- 
racy of  representation  and  of  outline, 
but  afterwards  corrected  its  defects  in 
the  air  tints.  This  artist,  by  the  advice 
of  Amiconai,  came  to  England,  and  re- 
mained here  about  two  years,  during 
which  he  painted  a  perspective  view  of 
the  inside  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  which  is  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Several  of  his  pictures  are  in  Bucking- 
ham-house, which  are  even  superior  to 
his  views  of  Venice.     He  died  in  1768. 
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His  ne|>hew  and  scholar,  Bernardo 
CanaieitOj  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Rome,  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Count  Bellotti. 
He  practised  both  painting  and  engray- 
ing,  and  died  at  Warsaw  in  1780. 

Cahdari  (Giuseppe).  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1630,  and  died  in  1662. 
He  was  deemed  one  of  the  best  of  the 
scholars  of  Carlo  Maratti,  whose  style 
he  closely  followed.  His  works  are 
mostly  in  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings of  Rome. 

Candioo,  see  Wit. 

Cans  (Carlo).  He  was  bom  at 
Gallarate,  near  Milan,  in  1618,  and 
studied  first  under  Melchior  Gillardini, 
after  which  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Morazzone.  He  adopted  the  manner 
of  the  latter  artist  in  his  principal  works, 
but  besides  historical  subjects,  he  also 
painted  landscapes  and  animals,  with 
spirit  and  originality.  He  died  at  Milan 
in  1688. 

Canoiagio  (Giovanni).  A  Genoese 
painter,  who  was  bom  in  the  Valley  of 
rolcevera,  near  the  capital  of  that  state, 
in  1495.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Antonio 
Semini,  and  the  contemporary  of  Picrino 
del  Vaga  and  Pordenone,  with  whom 
he  contributed  to  reform  the  Gothic 
style  of  painting  which  had  long  pre- 
Tuled. 

Canoiagio,  or  Cambiaso  (Lodovico). 
This  eminent  artist,  who  also  went  by 
the  name  of  Luchetto,  was  bora  at 
Moneglia,  near  Genoa,  in  1.527.  His 
manner  was  spirited,^ and  his  expedition 
such  that  he  worked  equally  well  with 
both  hands;  by  which  unusual  power  he 
executed  more  designs,  and  finished 
more  grand  works  with  his  own  pencil, 
and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  most  other 
artists  could  do  with  several  assistants. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  ft'unt  of  an  ele- 
gant house  in  fresco;  but  at  his  entering 
on  the  scaffold,  the  other  artists,  who 
were  Florentines,  when  they  observed 
his  Youthful  appearance,  concluded  he 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  grinder 
of  colours;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  took  up  the  palette  and  peucils,  they 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  using 
them,  being  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spoil  the  work.  But  aller  a  few  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  thev  formed  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion,  acknowledged  their  own 
mistake,  and  his  uncommon    abilities. 


Cangiagio  had  three  different  modes  of 
painting,  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
His  first  was  gigantic  and  unnatural ;  in 
bis  second,  which  was  his  best  style,  he 
seemed  conscious  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tion, and  therefore  consulted  nature 
with  greater  attention,  and  digested  his 
thoughts  in  sketches  before  he  began 
to  paint.  The  third  was  distinguished 
by  a  rapidity  of  pencilling,  which  he 
adopted  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  In  the  royal  collection  at 
Paris  is  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  as  large  as 
life,  and  likewise  Judith  with  her  At* 
tendant,  both  painted  by  Cangiagio,  in 
his  best  manner;  and  in  the  Pembroke 
collection  is  a  picture,  reputed  to  be  his 
work,  representing  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross.  His  performances  are  nume- 
rous at  Genoa,  and  he  was  also  em- 
ployed at  the  Escurial,  in  Spain,  where 
he  died  in  1585. 

Cangiagio  (Orazio),  the  son  and 
scholar  of  the  last-mentioned  artist, 
was  bom  at  Genoa.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Spain,  where  Philip  the 
Second  conferred  on  him  marks  of 
distinction  and  a  liberal  pension. 

Canini  (Giovanni  Aonolo).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1617, 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Domeni- 
chino,  but  afterwards  of  Barbalunga. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  with 
such  credit  as  to  be  elected,  in  1650,  a 
member  of  the  academy  at  Rome. 
Queen  Christian  of  Sweden  gave  him 
several     commissions,     and    he     also 

Tainted  some  fine  altar-pieces  at  Rome, 
le  died  in  1666. 

Cano  (Alonso),  a  Spanish  artist, 
who  obtained  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  the  Michel  Angelo  of 
Spain,  because  he  excelled  alike  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
He  was  born  in  1600,  at  Granada, 
where  his  father  was  an  architect, 
brought  him  up  to  his  own  profession, 
but  afterwards  ne  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  sculpture,  and  made  an  un- 
common progress  in  a  short  time.  He 
next  went  to  Seville,  where  he  studied 
under  Pacheco,  and  next  under  Juan 
del  Castillo,  in  whose  academy  he  ex- 
ecuted many  noble  paintings  for  the 
public  edifices  in  Seville,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  specimens  of  his  excel- 
lence in  statuary,  particularly  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  in  the  great  church 
of  Nebrissa,  and  two  colossal  figures  of 
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San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo.  Count 
Olivarez  invited  hini  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  made  royal  architect,  king^s 
painter,  and  preceptor  to  the  Prince, 
Don  Balthazar  Carlos  of  Austria.  Here 
as  architect,  he  projected  sereral  ad- 
ditional works  to  the  palaces,  some 
public  gates  to  the  city,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  on  the  entrance  of  Ma- 
riana, second  queen  of  Philip  IV.  As 
a  painter  he  executed  many  celebrated 
compositions  in  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces of  Madrid.  While  in  the  height 
of  his  fame,  an  event  happened  which 
involved  him  in  much  trouble.  Return- 
ing home  one  evening,  he  discovered 
his  wife  murdered,  and  his  house  rob- 
bed, while  an  Italian  journeyman,  on 
whom  suspicion  fell,  had  escaped.  The 
magistrates  having  discovered  that  Cano 
had  been  jealous  of  this  Italian,  and 
was  also  attached  to  another  woman, 
acquitted  the  fugitive,  and  condemned 
the  husband.  On  this  he  fled  to 
Valencia,  and  took  refuge  in  a  Carthu- 
sian convent;  but  afterwards  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  return  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  apprehended,  and  put  to 
the  torture,  whicn  he  suffered  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  king,  hearing  of 
this,  received  him  again  mto  favour; 
and  as  Cano  saw  there  was  no  safety 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  church,  he 
solicited  the  king's  permission,  which 
was  granted,  and  he  was  named  resi- 
dentiary of  Granada.  The  chapter 
objected  to  his  nomination,  but  were 
obliffed  to  submit,  and  their  church 
profited  by  the  appointment,  in  receiv- 
ing from  him  many  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  last  years  or  his  life  he 
spent  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity, 
when  he  had  no  money  to  bestow  m 
alms,  he  would  give  a  beggar  a  drawing, 
directing  him  where  to  take  it  for  sale. 
To  the  Jews  he  bore  an  implacable 
antipathy.  On  his  death-bed  he  would 
not  receive  the  sacrament  from  a  priest, 
because  he  had  administered  it  to  a  con- 
verted Jew;  and  from  another  he  would 
not  receive  the  crucifix  in  his  last 
moments,  because  it  was  so  bungling  a 
piece  of  work  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  it.  In  this  manner  died 
Alonzo  Cano,  in  1676.  In  his  early 
days,  as  he  was  of  a  noble  family,  he 
disdained  to  accept  pay  for  bb  produc- 
tions, declaring  that  be  worked  for 
fame  and  practice,  and  that  ho  con- 


sidered himself  as  vet  so  imperfect  in 
his  art,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience 
admit  of  any  recompense.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, however,  he  had  no  scruple  in 
accepting  the^ust  reward  of  his  merit; 
and  the  toUo^ang  anecdote,  related  by 
Mr.  Cumberland,  will  show  hb  spint 
in  demanding  what  was  hb  due.  A 
counsellor  of  Granada  having  refused  to 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pbtoles  for 
an  image  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  which 
Cano  had  made  for  him,  he  dashed  the 
saint  into  pieces  on  the  pavement  of 
his  academy,  while  the  counsellor  was 
reckoning  up  how  many  pistoles  per 
day  Cano  had  earned  wKilst  the  work 
was  in  hand.  '*  You  have  been  twenty- 
five  days  carving  this  image  of  St 
Antony,"  said  the  counsellor,  *'and  the 

Eurchase-monev  demanded  being  one 
undred,  you  have  rated  your  labour 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  four  pbtoles 
per  day;  whilst  I,  who  am  a  counsellor, 
and  your  superior,  do  not  make  half 
your  profits  by  my  talents.** — ••  Wretch  !** 
cried  the  enraged  artist,  "  to  talk  to  me 
of  your  talents:  I  have  been  fifty  years 
learning  to  make  this  statue  in  twenty- 
five  days  !**  and  so  saying,  flung  it  with 
the  utmost  violence  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  terrified  counsellor  escaped 
out  of  the  house  in  terror.  For  this 
profanation,  however,  of  the  image  of 
a  saint,  Cano  was  suspended  from  hb 
function  by  the  chapter  of  Granada, 
and  was  not  restored  by  the  king  until 
he  had  finished  a  magnificent  crucifix, 
which  the  queen  had  ordered,  but  which 
he  had  long  neglected.  In  Mr.  Fuscli's 
opinion,  Cano  excelled  as  a  painter, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Velasquez, 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  yet  seems 
to  have  owed  hb  superiority  entirely  to 
nature.  His  design  is  correct,  his 
arrangement  happy,  and  his  colour 
charming.  As  a  sculptor,  he  gives 
evident  prooft  of  bavin?  studied  the 
antique,  by  the  dignity  of  hbfomis,  the 
grandeur  of  his  drapery,  and  elegance 
of  taste.  In  architecture  he  was  too 
loaded,  too  ornamental,  and  swayed  by 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  With  sucn 
talents  he  connected  a  whimsical  cha- 
racter; and,  as  the  master  of  a  school, 
scarcely  left  a  pupil  that  rose  above 
mediocrity.  A  catalogue  of  his  nearly 
endless  works  may  be  found  in  Ber- 
mudez. 

Cantarini  (Simone),  an  Italian  artist. 
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called,  from  his  native  place,  Pesarese, 
was  bom  in  1612.  He  was  at  first  a 
pupil  of  Pandolfi,  and  afterwards  of 
Guido,  but  more  as  a  rival  than  a  dis- 
ciple. His  oyerbearing  violence,  how- 
ever, was  such,  that  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  qmt  Bologna  and  repair  to 
Rome,  where  for  some  time  he  studied 
Raffaelle  and  the  antiques.  On  his 
return  to  Bologna,  he  professed  to  teach 
pupils,  but  not  succeeding  to  his  wish, 
ne  removed  to  the  court  of  Mantua. 
His  prospects  now  seemed  to  brighten, 
when  another  cloud  came  over  him, 
occasioned  by  his  failure  to  eive  satis- 
faction in  the  portrait  of  we  duke. 
Mortified  and  disappointed  in  his  views, 
he  went  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1648,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned  bj  a  painter  of  Mantua, 
whom  he  had  injured.  Cantarini, 
though  inferior  to  Guide,  approached 
▼ery  near  him  in  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  power  of  execution.  What  he 
wanted  in  dignity  he  made  up  in  grace- 
fulness, and  if  he  was  subordinate  in 
knowledge,  he  had  more  correctness, 
and  stood  without  a  rival  in  the  finishing 
of  the  extremities.  The  heads  of  his 
Saints  have  been  called  prodides  of 
beauty  and  expression.  Sir  Robert 
Strange  had  a  picture  of  Cantarini's, 
Our  Saviour  standing  on  the  Globe, 
attended  by  Cheybim;  which,  ho  says, 
is  nothing  inferior  to  Guide:  it  is  inimi- 
tably coloured,  the  composition  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  the  whole  ap- 
parently painted  with  great  facility. 
Cantanni  also  etched  with  great  spirit 

Cantx  (Giovanni),  a  native  or  Par- 
ma, who,  however,  resided  mostly  at 
Mantua,  and  obtained  great  distinction 
by  his  landscapes  and  battle-pieces.  He 
also  made  occasional  efforts  in  history, 
but  with  little  success.  He  died  in 
1716. 

Cantofoli  (Ginevha),  a  female 
artist,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  was 
the  pupil  of  Elizabetta  Sirani.  She 
practised  historical  painting  with  suc- 
cess; and  in  the  church  of  St.  Procolo, 
in  her  native  city,  is  a  picture  by  her 
of  the  Last  Supper,  of  which  good 
judges  speak  favourably,  as  they  also  do 
of  some  other  altar-pieces  by  ner,  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Tommaso  di  Yillanuovo, 
in  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore.  Her  per- 
sonal history  is  unknown. 

Cancttt  (DotfENico    Ma&ia).      He 


was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1620,  and  was 
instructed  by  Guide,  of  whose  school 
he  was  a  brilliant  ornament,  so  that 
even  this  great  master  could  not  for- 
bear admiring  the  produce  of  his  fine 
imagination,  and  very  frequently  com- 
mended the  judgment  and  taste  Uiat 
were  visible  in  his  compositions.  He 
was  employed  in  many  magnificent 
works  at  Rome,  Padua,  and  Bologna; 
and  in  the  church  of  the  Olivetans,  at 
the  latter  place,  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  him,  represented  as  occurring 
by  moonlight,  tne  effect  of  which  is 
extraordinary.  This  picture  is  called 
the  Notte  del  Canuti.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Bernardino  is  a  noble  piece  of  the 
Virgin  and  Sdnts;  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Peppli  family  are  two  saloons  of  his 
painting,  which  are  universally  admired. 
Canuti  also  etched  several  plates  in  the 
style  of  Guide.     He  died  in  1678. 

C APiT£LLi  (  Bebn ardino).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Sienna  about  1617.  He 
studied  first  under  Alessandro  Caso- 
laui,  and  next  under  Rutilio  Maneti; 
but  he  is  less  known  as  a  painter  than 
an  engraver.     He  died  about  1660. 

Capolonoo  (Antonio),  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Naples,  who  was  a  scholar 
of  Giovanni  aella  Lama,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1490.  He  painted  the 
grand  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St. 
Diego,  at  Naples,  the  subject  of  which 
18  the  Immaculate  Conception.  There 
is  also  another  picture  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicolo,  of  which  judges  speak  well, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
a  glory. 

Cappella  (Simon).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1591,  but  studied  at 
Rome  under  Annibale  Caracci;  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  painted  sacred  subjects  vrith 
great  success.     He  died  in  1641. 

Cappelli  (Giovanni  Antonio).  He 
was  bora  at  Brescia,  in  1664,  and  had 
for  his  first  master  Pompeo  Ghiti;  but 
on  going  to  Bologna,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  on  leaving  whom 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Rome,  wnere  he 
studied  under  Baccici.  He  painted 
historical  subjects,  and  worked  chiefly 
in  fresco,  with  great  reputation. 

Cappelli  (Francesco).  He  was 
bora  at  Sassuolo,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
school  of  Corregio;  after  which  he 
settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  prin- 
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cipalljr  employed  by  priyate  families; 
wDence  it  is  that  few  of  his  perform- 
ances are  to  be  seen,  except  a  Madonna, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastiano,  at  Sas- 
suolo.  This  picture  is  so  perfectly 
Correffiesque,  tnat  it  is  to  be  regretted 
more  From  the  same  hand  are  not  to  be 
found. 

Cappellini  (Gabrielle).  He  was 
origrinally  a  shoemaker,  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  II  Caligarino.  He 
was  born  at  Ferrara,  and  was  persuaded 
to  attempt  painting  by  Dosso  Dossi, 
who  perceived  his  genius,  from  his 
taste  as  a  workman  in  his  own  craft. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  at 
Ferrara,  is  a  picture  by  him  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  James,  and  in  tnat  of  St.  Gio?an- 
nino,  a  Madonna  with  Saints,  painted 
in  a  noble  style. 

Cappellino  (GioyANNi  DoMKNico). 
This  artist  was  bora  at  Genoa,  in  1580. 
His  master  was  Giovanni  Battista 
PAggi»  whose  style  he  closely  and 
successfully  imitated,  though  he  did 
not  equal  him  in  dignity.  His  best 
performances  are  the  picture  of  the 
Death  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicolo,  at  Genoa;  and  a  St.  Fran- 
cesco Romano,  in  that  of  St.  Stefano. 
He  died  in  1651. 

Capurro  (Francesco),  a  Genoese 
painter,  who  was  the  pupU  of  Domenico 
Fiasella,  on  leaving  wnose  school  he 
went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  at  which 
last  city  he  became  the  scholar  of  Spag- 
ooletto;  but  just  as  he  was  giving 
promise  of  rising  eminence,  he  died  of 
a  malignant  fever  at  Genoa. 

Caracci  (Annibale).  By  the  con- 
current testimony  of  most  writers,  this 
illustrious  artist  was  the  son  of  a  tiulor 
at  Bologna,  and  born  there  in  1560. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  bis  cousin  Lo- 
dovico,  from  whom  he  imbibed  not  only 
the  best  principles  of  the  art  of  painting, 
but  also  an  ambition  to  reach  the 
utmost  perfection  in  every  branch  of 
it;  for  which  purpose  he  studied  the 
works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo 
Veronese,  at  Venice,  and  those  of 
Corregio  at  Parma.  His  early  per- 
formances at  Bologna  afforded  manifest 
proofs  of  extensive  genius,  surprised  the 
ablest  artists  of  his  time,  ana  raised  a 
general  expectation  of  that  excellence 
to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  The 
fame  of  the  Caracci  ftimily  having  ex- 
tended itself  to  Rome,  Annibale  was 


iavited  thither  by  the  Cardmal  Far- 
nese,  who  employed  him  to  psdnt  the 
famous  gallery  which  goes  by  his  name. 
It  will  be  for  ever  the  glory  ol^  Annibale, 
but  it  must  likewise  be  the  eternal 
disCTace  of  his  patron,  who  rewarded 
such  eminent  talents,  and  the  labour  of 
ten  years,  in  so  meanly  and  so  un- 
worthily sordid  a  manner;  for  that 
wealthy  ecclesiastic,  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  his  favourite,  Don  Gio,  pre« 
sented  the  painter  with  only  five 
hundred  crowns,  for  a  work  which 
merited  more  than  as  many  thousands. 
He  went,  with  singular  satisfaction,  to 
Rome,  as  he  had  for  a  long  time  desired 
to  see  the  antique  statues,  the  basso- 
relievos,  and  also  the  compositions  of 
Raffaelle;  and  the  observations  he  made 
in  that  city  induced  him  to  change  hb 
Bolognese  manner,  which  had  very 
much  of  Corregio  in  it,  to  assume  one 
that  was  more  learaed,  but  more  dry, 
and  less  natural,  both  in  design  and 
colouring.  It  is  observed,  that  the 
manner  of  all  the  Caraccis  is  the  same; 
the  only  difference  that  can  be  per- 
ceiyed  among  them  seems  to  arise  from 
their  diversity  of  temper  and  disposi- 
tion. Annibale  had  more  fire,  more 
boldness  and  singularity  of  thought, 
than  the  others;  and  his  designs  were 
more  profound,  his  expression  more 
lively,  and  his  execution  firmer.  His 
genius  was  better  adf^ted  to  poetical 
and  profane  subjects  than  sacred,  though, 
when  he  attempted  the  latter,  he  ge- 
nerally succeeded.  Hb  taste  of  com- 
position was  considerably  promoted  by 
nis  studies  at  Rome,  as  appears  in  the 
Farnesian  eallery;  and  though  the  de- 
sign is  loaded,  yet  it  has  so  much  elo- 
gance,  that  it  often  pleases  even  those 
whose  critical  judgment  prevents  them 
firom  approving  it.  His  manner  shows 
a  mixture  of  the  antique,  of  nature,  and 
of  the  m  anner  of  Buonarroti.  He  forsook 
that  of  Bologna,  and  adopted  the 
Roman  manner  entirely;  the  former 
was  soft  and  mellow,  and  the  latter 
more  exact,  but  less  delicate  in  the 
colouring;  so  that  the  pendlling  in  the 
last  works  of  Annibale  is  neither  so 
tender  nor  so  agreeable  as  in  hb  first. 
He  had  an  admirable  genius  for  land- 
scape; the  forms  of  hb  trees  are  fine, 
ana  in  all  his  objects  after  nature,  there 
b  a  character  that  distinguishes  them 
strongly.     He  seems,  however,  not  to 
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have  well  nndontood  the  chiaro-osicuro, 
nor  are  his  local  colours  commendable; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  no  painter  seems 
to  have  been  more  universal,  easy, 
or  certain  in  everything  he  did,  nor 
more  gfenerallj  approved,  than  Anni- 
bole.  In  the  gallery  at  Munich  are 
two  pictures  of  this  master,  for  each  of 
whicD,  Maximilian  I.  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, is  said  to  have  paid  forty  thou- 
sand guilders.  And  at  Loretto  is  pre- 
served a  piece  by  Annibale,  represent- 
ing the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  In  the  Dresden 
gallery  is  a  noble  painting  of  St.  Roche 
distributing  his  Wealth  to  the  Poor,  by 
Annibale;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  has 
a  most  pathetic  picture  of  this  master, 
the  sutgect  of  which  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  Annibale  Caracci  en- 
graved about  twenty  plates  in  a  style 
worthy  ofhistalenU.  He  died  in  1609. 
Caiiacci  (Lodovico).  He  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  in  1555,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Prospero  Fontana;  but  rose  to 
that  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he 
possessed,  by  studying  the  works  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, at  Venice;  of  Passig^ano,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  at  Florence;  of 
Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua;  and  of 
Parmegiano,  and  Corregio,  at  Parma. 
But  a^ve  all  those  masters  he  ad- 
mired Corregio,  and  always  endeavoured 
to  imitate  his  manner.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence 
which  this  great  master  attained,  he 
was  so  unpromising  at  first  as  to  receive 
the  nickname  of  the  Ox  from  his  fellow- 
students.  If  he  bad  less  fire  in  his 
compositions  than  Annibale  or  Agostino, 
he  surpassed  them  in  grace,  grandeur, 
and  sweetness.  In  religious  subjects 
particularly,  he  excelled  them  both; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  his  favourite, 
Corregio,  he  gave  a  wonderful  grace  to 
his  Madonnas.  Simplicity  and  elegance 
distinguish  all  his  designs;  his  touch 
is  lively,  his  expression  good,  the  airs  of 
his  heads  are  graceful,  his  figures  are 
marked  with  a  fine  outline,  and  his 
general  composition  is  sublime.  In 
conjunction  with  Agostino  and  Annibale, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  school, 
which  has  been  so  highly  celebrated, 
and  even  to  this  time  distinguished  bv 
the  title  of  the  Academy  of  the  Caracci; 
and  thither  all  students  who  g^ve  hopes 
of  their  becoming  masters  resortea  to 


be  instructed  in  the  true  priuciples  of 
painting.  The  Caracci  taught  freely 
those  tdings  that  were  proportionable 
to  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  their 
disciples.  They  established  well- 
chosen  models  of  men  and  women;  and 
Lodovico  having  collected  at  Rome  a 
number  of  fine  casts  from  the  best 
figures,  some  antique  statues,  and 
curious  basso-relievos,  sent  them  to  Bo- 
logna. He  also  procured  the  most 
capital  designs  of  great  masters;  pur- 
chased instructive  books  on  all  subjects 
relative  to  the  art;  and  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a  noted  anatomist,  Anthony  de 
la  Tour,  who  taught  the  pupils  what- 
ever was  necessary,  relative  to  the 
junction  of  the  bones,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  muscles.  The  happy  effect  of 
this  institution  is  proved  by  the  many 
great  artists  who  were  formed  in  it; 
among  whom  were  Gnido,  Domeni- 
chino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  Guercino,  and 
others.  At  Bologna,  in  a  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  La  Madonna 
di  Galiera,  is  a  picture  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  represent^ 
ing  an  Ecce  Homo,  in  which  Pilate 
appears  washing  his  bands.  The  design 
is  excellent,  the  colouring  good,  and  the 
whole  has  a  fine  effect.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Leonardo,  the  grand  altar-piece 
is  by  the  hand  of  this  master.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula  and 
St.  Leonardo,  and  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  a  number  of  figures 
in  ffood  attitudes,  grouped  with  singular 
skill,  and  adorned  with  elegant  dra- 
peries; the  heads  and  hands  being  cor- 
rectly designed,  and  in  a  good  taste.  But 
it  is  grown  dark  by  time,  as  most  of  the 
paintings  of  Lodovico  are  now,  which 
greatly  diminishes  their  effect  In  the 
same  city  is  a  capital  picture  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  painted  by  this  master.  The 
dignity  that  appears  in  the  whole  figure 
is  astonishing;  it  commands  reverence, 
attention,  and  love;  and  the  counte- 
nance looks  inspiration.  The  graceful 
air  and  attitude,  as  well  as  the  union  of 
simplicity  and  dignity  in  the  character, 
are  heightened  by  the  judicious  mix- 
ture of  strength  and  softness  in  the 
colouring.  There  are  also  many  other 
excellent  pictures  in  Bologna  by  his 
hand,  particularly  a  Transfiguration,  and 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  great 
number  are  in  the  churches  and  religious 
communities  in  all  parts  of  Lom hardy « 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of  Lodovico, 
that  "  his  breadth  of  light  and  shadow, 
the  simplicity  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
solemn  effect  of  that  twilight  which 
seems  diffused  over  his  pictures,  is 
better  suited  to  the  grave  and  digni6ed 
subjects  he  generally  treated,  than  the 
more  artificial  brilliancy  of  sunshine 
which  enlightens  the  pictures  of  Titian." 
Lodovico  etched  a  few  engravings,  from 
his  own  designs,  in  a  masterly  style.  He 
died  in  1619. 

Cabacci  (Aoostino).  This  eminent 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1558.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Annibale,  the 
disciple  of  Lodovico,  and  in  many  re- 
spects not  inferior  to  either.  At  first 
he  studied  in  the  school  of  Prospero 
Fontana,  and  next  under  Passerotti; 
but  it  was  the  instruction  of  Lodovico 
that  gave  him  the  taste  and  knowledge 
by  which  he  rendered  himself  consider- 
able. As  well  in  the  disposition  as 
execution  of  the  memorable  Farnesian 
ffalleiy,  he  assisted  Annibale;  but  he 
had  not  the  assiduity  of  his  brother, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  engraving, 
in  which  he  was  so  excellent,  that  his 
etchings  were  almost  as  much  valued  as 
his  paintings.  Few  of  his  pictures  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  thought  that 
several  of  those  which  he  did  finish  pass 
for  the  works  of  his  brother  Annibale. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works 
is  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  at  the 
Certosa  in  Bologna,  which  he  executed 
after  his  return  from  Venice:  it  b  de- 
signed and  composed  in  a  grand  style, 
the  draperies  are  broad  and  elegant, 
and  in  the  heads  there  is  a  noble  cha- 
racter. This  fine  piece  formed  part  of 
the  spoils  carried  off  by  the  French,  in 
their  invasion  of  Italy.  Another  of  his 
designs  is  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Parma, 
but  by  the  death  of  the  artist  it  was  left 
unfinished.  It  was,  however,  so  highly 
esteemed  bv  the  duke,  that  ho  never 
would  permit  any  other  painter  to  work 
upon  it,  thinking  it  impossible  to  find  a 
master  equal  to  such  an  undertaking. 
The  plates  of  this  great  artist  are  very 
numerous  and  valuable.  Agostino  died 
in  1602. 

Cabacci  (Antonio),  called II  Gobbo. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Amtino, 
and  bom  at  Venice  in  1583.  Having 
been  instracted  by  Annibale  in  the  art 
of  painting,  he  appeared  to  have  a  lively 
and  promising  genius,  and,  evod  ia  the 


few  things  which  he  painted,  gave  such 
tokens  of  an  enlargea  capacity,  as  made 
the  shortness  of  his  life  to  be  much 
regretted.  In  all  his  compositions  he 
displayed  an  excellent  taste;  and  in 
those  pictures  which  ho  finished,  he 
showea  the  spirited  touch  and  pencil- 
ling, as  well  as  beautiful  expression,  of 
Annibale;  and  if  a  judgment  might  be 
formed  of  his  talents  by  thoee  fresco 
paintinffs  with  which  he  enriched  the 
three  cnapels  belonging  to  the  church 
of  San  Bartolomeo  uelT  Isola,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  might  perhaps  have 
even  surpassed  the  whole  family  of  the 
Caracci.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1618. 

Cabacci  (Fbancesco),  called  FraU' 
ceschino.  He  was  the  brother  of  An- 
nibale and  Agostino,  and  the  disciple  of 
Lodovico  Caracci;  by  whose  precepts 
he  proved  in  a  short  time  an  eminent 
designer  of  naked  figures,  and  was  ac- 
counted by  his  master  superior  to  anv 
of  his  other  scholars  in  freedom  of  hand, 
correctness,  and  truth.  But  growing 
vain  by  the  applauses  he  received  for 
his  real  excellencies,  he  neglected  co- 
louring, and  thereby  lessened  his  repu- 
tation, which  otherwise  he  might  have 
effectually  established.  He  died  in 
1622.  Francesco  engraved  some  plates 
after  the  designs  of  Lodovico  and  An- 
nibale. 

Cabacciuolo  (Giambattista).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1591.  Hia 
first  master  was  Francesco  Imparato, 
whom  he  soon  left  to  study  under 
Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  whoee 
vigorous  style  and  powerful  light  and 
shadow  he  followed,  till,  on  going  to 
Rome,  he  altered  his  manner  bv  con- 
templating the  works  of  Annibale  Ca- 
racci. On  his  return  to  hb  native  cit^, 
he  painted  several  pictures  so  much  in 
the  Caraccian  stvle,  that  they  were  by 
some  mistaken  for  those  of  Annibale. 
The  best  of  his  works  were  a  St.  Cecilia, 
St.  Antonio  de  Padua,  the  Death  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  St. 
Carlo.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1641. 

Cabaglio  (Giovanni  Giacomo),  an 
Italian  artbt,  was  bom  at  Verona  about 
1512.  He  was  an  excellent  designer, 
and  studied  under  Antonio  Rutbondij 
but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  eng^vings. 
His  dnnR'iiig  is  correct,  his  heads  have 
a  fine  expression,  and  the  whole  of  his 
performances  exhibit  g^at  knowledge 
and  taste.    He  was  also  much  employed 
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in  engraving  of  gems.     He  died  about 
1660. 

Cabavaogio,  (A^ichel  Anoblo  Ame- 
EiQi  da).  This  extraordinary  character 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Caravaggio, 
in  the  Milanese,  in  1569.  His  father 
was  a  mason,  and  employed  him  in 
making  paste  for  the  fresco  painters  at 
Milan;  and  this  connexion  with  the 
artists  inspired  him  with  a  similar  taste. 
Thus,  without  a  teacher,  he  became  a 
skilful  painter,  and  at  first  applied  to 
the  takug  of  likenesses,  in  doine  which 
he  adhered  strictly  to  nature,  which  he 
followed  with  servile  obedience,  copy- 
ing even  her  very  defects,  and  appear- 
ing to  despise  all  that  was  graceful  or 
elegant.  On  being  shown  some  fine 
antioues,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  by- 
stanaers,  '*  See  how  many  more  models 
nature  has  given  to  me  than  all  your 
statues  I**  Then  going  into  a  public- 
house,  he  drew  the  portrait  of  a  Gipsy 
so  accurately  that  no  defect  could  be 
found  in  it.  Being  of  a  quarrelsome 
temper,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
any  one,  especially  artists,  to  keep  upon 
good  terms  with  nim;  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  should  have  multiplied  ene- 
mies wherever  he  came.  He  had  not 
been  long  at  Milan  before  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  thence  to 
Venice,  where  he  adopted  the  style  of 
Giorgione;  but  his  stay  there  was  short, 
and  he  went  to  Rome  in  such  poor  cir^ 
cumsiances  that  he  was  forced  to  work 
for  Josepino,  who  employed  him  in 
painting  fruit  and  flowers.  This  not 
being  to  his  taste,  he  left  that  artist  to 
execute  figures  for  Prospero,  a  painter 
of  grotesque.  Prospero  saw  his  merit, 
sounded  his  praises  everywhere,  and 
made  considerable  advantage  by  his 
labours.  A  picture,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Gamester,  painted  by 
Caravaggio,  so  highly  pleased  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  that  he  too&  the  artist  into 
his  service,  and  rewarded  him  liberally. 
All  the  walls  of  the  work-room  of  Ca- 
ravaggio were  blackened,  that  the  shades 
of  ejects  mis^ht  have  no  reflection,  and 
all  day  long  the  light  only  entered  from 
the  uppermost  window.  Thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  his  pictures  that  dim- 
ness and  force  which  at  first  sight  ex- 
cited surprise,  and  eclipsed  the  works 
of  other  masters;  and  even  Rubens 
acknowledged  Caravaggio  to  be  his 
superior  in    the   chiaro-oscuro.      He 


gave  to  all  his  objects  so  striking  and 
powerful  a  truth  as  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded; but  these  beauties  disappeared 
in  large  compositions,  in  which  his  man- 
ner was  hard  and  repulsive.    He  placed 
all  his  figures  in  the  same  plane,  without 
gradation  or  perspective;  and  the  light 
upon  his  objects  was  uniformly  the  same. 
All  the  painters  of  the  time  combined 
at  first  against  Caravaggio,  objecting 
to  him  that  he  was  not  only  devoid  of 
genius  and  grace,  but  that  he  had  not 
discernment  enough  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  objects.     This  censure  was 
just  in  the  main;  for  he  made  choice  of 
porters  as  models,  whom  he  drew  with- 
out their  heads,  which  he  afterwards 
gut  on  according  to  the  characters  he 
ad  to  represent,    whether  saints  or 
heroes.    1  he  altar-pieces  executed  by 
him  were  in  consequence  often  obliged 
to  be  taken  down  again,  on  account  of 
their  vulgarity:  this  was  the  case  with 
a  St.  Matthew,  who,  instead  of  being  a 
wrinkle-faced  old  man,  was  depicted  as 
a  jolly  clown;  and,  what  was  worse, 
Caravaggio  painted  the  Hol^  Viigin  as 
a  drunken  arab.    So  capricious,  how- 
ever, was  popular  taste,  that  the  man- 
ner of  Caravaggio,  which  originally  gave 
offence,  afterwards  became  fashionable, 
and  the  body  of  artists  followed  his 
example.      When    Annibale    Caraoci 
came   to    Rome,  Caravaggio  was  so 
forcibly  struck  with  his  colouring,  that 
he  exclaimed,  '*  God  be  praised  I  at  last 
I  have  found  one  painter  in  my  life- 
time."   Notwithstanding  this,  he  took 
occasion  to  <]^uarrel  with  Annibale,  and 
challenged  him  to  fi^bt,  but  the  other 
very  properly  refused  to  measure  weap 
pons  with  such  an  antagonist.     Cara- 
vaggio next  challenged  Josepino,  who 
excused  himself  because  his  adversary 
was  not  a  knight.     To  remove  this  dif- 
ficulty he  went  to  Malta,  and  there  got 
himself  dubbed  a  serving  knight,  or 
Cavaliere  Serviente,  which  was  a  de- 
gree below  the  dignity  of  Josepino. 
Soon  after  this,  Caravaggio  having  a 
dispute  with   a   ^oung  gentleman   at 
Rome,  stabbed  him,  and  again  fled  to 
Malta,  where  he  procured  the  favour 
of  the  grand   master  by  painting  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
and  other  pictures.     For  these  he  re- 
ceived a  chain  of  sold  and  two  slaves 
as  attendants;  but  happening  to  have  a 
dispute  with  one  of  the  kuignts,  he  was 
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thrown  iato  prison,  from  whence  he 
made  his  escape,  and  got  first  to  Sicily, 
and  next  to  Naples.  Here  he  endea- 
Tonred  to  appease  the  grand  roaster, 
by  sending  him  a  picture  of  John 
the  Baptbt,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
solicited  his  pardon  of  the  pope,  in 
which,  through  the  interest  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  he  succeeded.  Upon  this  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Rome;  but  as  he 
was  leaving  his  inn,  some  persons  at- 
tacked and  severely  wounaed  him  in 
the  face.  This  did  not  prevent  his 
embarkation;  but  on  landing  from  the 
felucca,  he  was  seized  by  a  Spanish 
guard,  who,  mistaking  him  for  another 
person,  hurried  him  to  prison.  On  re- 
covering his  freedom,  and  going  to  seek 
for  his  bagffage,  he  found  that  some 

Sersons  had  carried  it  awav.  Thus 
eprived  of  all  he  had  in  the  world, 
he  wandered  about  upon  the  shore, 
and  at  length  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun  reached  Porto  Ercole,  where  his 
courage  entirely  forsook  him;  a  violent 
fever  ensued,  of  which  he  died  in  1609. 
The  great  excellence  of  Caravaggio  as 
a  painter  consisted  in  truth  of  colour  ; 
and  so  faithful  was  he  in  his  representa- 
tion of  whatever  objects  he  undertook, 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Na- 
turalist; and  Annibale  Caracci  used  to 
say  that  he  did  not  paint  but  grind  flesh. 
At  the  Spada  Palazzo  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Anne  with  the  Virgin  by  her  side,  em- 
ployed in  female  work,  but  the  figures 
are  as  mean  as  their  dress.  Another 
picture  of  the  Virgin  with  two  Pilgrims, 
at  Loretto,  has  the  same  character- 
btics,  but  is  vigorously  executed  in 
his  peculiarly  sombre  manner.  In  the 
palace  of  the  Boighesi  was  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus;  a  St.  Sebastian  in  the 
Campidoglio;  and  in  the  Pamphili 
collection,  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  But 
his  masterpiece  is  the  Entombing  of 
Christ,  formerly  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova, 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  the  Louvre. 

CAaAVAGOIO     (POLIDORO      CaLDARA 

da).  This  eminent  artist  was  a  native 
of  the  Milanese,  and  born  in  the  village 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name,  in 
1495.  His  origin  was  so  low,  that  at 
Rome,  whither  he  went  for  employment, 
he  became  a  common  labourer.  Hap- 
pening to  be  engaged  in  that  humble 
occupation  in  the  Vatican,  where  Matu- 
rino  and  Giovanni  da  Udina  were  em- 
ployed in  ezecating  the  designs  of  Raf- 


fiielle,  he  was  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 
This   attracting  the   notice    of    Raf- 
faelle,  he  was  encouraffed  by  him  to 
follow  the  pursuit  to  which  hn  genius 
led  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished    disciples    of  that 
school.     He  directed  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  study  of  the   antique 
sculptures,  in  imitating  which  he  rose 
to  pre-eminent    excellence.     Rafiuelle 
in  consequence  appointed  him  to  paint 
the  friezes  for  his  works  in  the  Vatican; 
and  he  discharged  this  honourable  trust 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  illus- 
trious  patron   and    master.      Polidoro 
was  a  rigid  observer  of  the  forms  and 
costumes  of  the  ancients,  so  that  his 
works  appeared  with  all  the  character 
of  Athenian  art,  in  the  heads,  draperies, 
and  attitudes  of  his  figures.     Though 
he  despised  colouring  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  g^ve  a  sameness  to  his  represen- 
tations, yet,  by  skilful  management  and 
the  elegance  of  his  forms,  he  imparted 
a  dignity  to  all  his  works.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that,  from  the  expo- 
sure of  his  frescoes  to  the  atmosphere, 
they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
stroyed, and  no  remembrance  of  many 
of  them  is  preserved,  except  what  is 
afforded  by  tne  engravings  of  Alberti, 
Goltius,  and  Galestruzzi.    When  Rome 
was  taken  by  the   Spaniards  in  1527, 
Caravaggio  fled  to  Naples,  where,  and 
in  Sicily,  he  obtained  much  employ- 
ment; but  while  preparing  to  leave  that 
island  in  1543,  he  was  murderetl  by  his 
servant  for  the  sake  of  his  property. 
During  his  residence  at  Messina,   ne 
painted  the  triumphal  arches  erected 
there,  in  honour  of  toe  return  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  firom  his  African  ex- 
pedition.     His  other  works  were  the 
ornaments  in  the  Vatican,  the  History 
of  Niobe,  two  subjects  of  the  Life  of 
Magdalen,  with  a  beautiful  Landscape, 
and  an  oil  picture  of  Christ  bearing  bis 
Cross.     This  last  is  in  the  great  church 
at  Messina. 

Caravoolia  (BAaTOLOMEo).  He 
was  bom  in  Piedmont,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Guercino; 
which,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  his  style  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture. His  best  performance  is  the 
Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of  Corpus 
Christi,  at  Turin.  He  lived  about 
1670. 

Carbajal,  <>r  Cakvajal  (Luis  dk). 
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a  Spmiah  painter,  was  born  at  Toledo 
in  1584,  and  studied  under  Don  Juan 
de  Yilloldo.  He  was  employed  bv 
Philip  II.  in  painting  the  Escurial, 
where  he  had  a  principal  part  of  the 
cloisters  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent, 
and  the  subject  which  he  chose  was  the 
History  of  die  Yirg^in.  He  also  punted 
the  Nativity  for  the  ffrand  altar  of  the 
Infermeria.  He  died  at  Madrid  in 
1591. 

CAasoNB  (Giovanni  BaaNAaDo). 
He  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1614,  and 
studied  under  Giovanni  Andrea  de 
Ferrari.  He  painted  history  in  a  good 
style,  but  excelled  in  portraits,  which 
were  much  in  the  manner  of  Yandyck. 
.He  died  in  1667. 

CAaaoNi  (FaAKCBsco).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Bologna,  the  scholar  of 
Alessandro  Tiarini,  and  a  proud  and 
successful  imitator  of  Guido.  His  prin- 
cipal performances  are  at  Bologna, 
where,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
Maggiore,  is  a  crucifixion;  in  that  of 
St.  raolo  an  Entombing  of  Christ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Servites  the  Death  of  St 
John  the  Baptist. 

CAaoBNAs  (BAaTOLOMSo  de).  This 
painter  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  but 
was  brought  up  in  Spain,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  and  deserved  reputation. 
He  painted  the  principal  part  of  the 
doisteis  of  Nuestra  Senora  d'Atocha  at 
Madrid.  But  his  best  works  are  at 
Valladolid,  where  he  resided  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1606,  aged 
59years. 

CAani  (LoDovico),  called  Ci^o/iand 
CivoH.  This  master  of  the  Florentine 
school  was  named  Cigoli  from  the 
castle  where  he  was  bom,  in  1559.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but 
never  foUowea  his  style,  choosing  rather 
to  form  one  of  his  own.  He  drew  well, 
and  his  style  of  designing  was  elevated, 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures  were  natural, 
just,  and  expressive,  and  his  outline  was 
correct.  But  notwithstanding  his  merit, 
there  are  some  ofiensive  particularities 
in  all  his  compositions,  such  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  fol(»  in  his  draperies,  and  a 
singular  form  of  the  hair  in  all  his 
figures.  At  Florence  he  studied  the 
antioue  statues,  together  with  the  works 
of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  An- 
drea del  Sarto.  He  also  applied  him- 
self to  perspective  and  architecture,  in 
the  school  of  Bernardo   Buontalenti. 


But  having  seen  some  of  the  works  of 
Baroccio,  ne  grew  so  passionately  fond 
of  his  style,  that  he  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  imitate  it;  till,  on  finding  that 
Baroccio  had  derived  his  taste  from  the 
works  of  Corregio,  he  determined  to 
seek  improvement  at  the  fountain-head. 
From  thenceforward  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  form  his  taste  of  colour- 
ing and  design  on  the  principles  of  that 
great  master;  and  as  he  possessed  a 
lively  imagination,  joined  to  an  acnte 
understanding,  and  a  judgment  capable 
of  discerning  all  the  excellencies  in  the 
works  of  Corregio,  it  is  not  surprisinff 
that  he  should  have  copied  him  with 
exactness,  or  that  he  should  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Florentine 
Corregio,  which  he  obtuned  by  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 
But  unquestionably  his  best  perform- 
ance was  that  of  St.  Peter  healing  the 
Cripple,  in  the  Yatican;  which  work 
has  been  destroyed,  partlyN  by  damp, 
and  partly  by  the  ignorance  of  cleaners. 
He  died  m  1618. 

Cabdisco  (Marco),  called  li  Caia- 
brese,  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
though  of  what  town  in  Calabria  is  not 
mentioned.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  scholar  of  Poliaoro  da  Caravag- 
gio,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence 
in  his  profession.  In  the  ehurch  of  St. 
Pietro  ad  Aram,  at  Naples,  is  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  by  this  artist, 
which  does  credit  to  his  pencil;  but  his 
best  work  is  a  Disputation  between  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Manicbees,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint.     He  died  1 542. 

Cabducci  (Bartolomeo).  This  great 
artist  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1 560,  and 
had  Federigo  Zucchero  for  his  master, 
whom  he  assisted  in  painting  the  great 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city.  He  also,  while  young,  executed 
two  fine  attar-pieces  for  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  subjects  of  which  were, 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  tlie 
Nativity.  When  Zucchero  went  to 
Spain,  he  was  accompanied  by  Car- 
ducci,  who  was  employed  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Perugino 
Tibaldi,  punted  the  famous  ceiling  of 
the  library,  his  portions  of  which  were 
the  figures  of  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, and  Cicero.  Part  of  the  fres- 
coes in  the  cloisters  are  of  his  painting, 
and  he  gave  such  satis&ction  to  the 
king,  that  he  rewarded  Carducci  with 
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two  hundred  ducats  over  and  above  his 
salary.  When  this  painter  was  invited 
into  France,  the  Spanish  monarch  ex- 
pressed great  regret,  and  prevented  his 
departure  by  an  apology  to  his  Most 
Christian  Msyesty.  Carducci,  there- 
fore, continued  in  Spain,  particularly  at 
ValladoUd,  where  several  of  his  pictures 
remain.  He  also  painted  some  for  the 
palace  at  Madrid;  and  among  the  rest, 
one  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  another  of 
the  Circumcision;  but  the  performance 
which  above  all  others  established  his 
reputation  in  Spain  is  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  St.  Philip 
el  Real,  a  piece  that  some  have  not 
scrupled  to  class  with  the  best  of  Raf- 
faelle's.  After  the  death  of  Philip  II. 
Carducci  was  appointed  to  paint  a  gal- 
lery in  the  palace  of  the  Prado,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
history  of  Charles  V.  He  began  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  had  made  any 
great  progpress,  in  1610.  Bartolomeo 
was  not  only  an  excellent  punter,  but 
also  a  good  statuary  and  architect. 

Carducci  ^Yincbnzio),  the  brother 
of  the  preceding  painter,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1568.  He  received  his  in- 
struction from  Bartolomeo,  and  followed 
him  to  Spain,  where,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  was  employed  to  finish 
the  gallery  in  the  Prado;  but  instead 
of  the  Life  of  Charles  V.  he  chose  the 
History  of  Achilles,  which  he  executed 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Philip 
III.  that  he  was  made  king's  painter. 
He  executed  a  greatnumber  of  pictures 
for  the  churches  and  palaces;  and 
among  his  best  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Warning  to  St.  Joseph,  and 
a  San  Antonio,  in  the  convent  Del  Ro- 
sario;  a  picture  of  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Francis- 
cans; and  a  St.  Gennario,  in  the  church 
of  Alcala  de  Henares.  This  was  his 
last  performance,  and  it  was  not  finished 
at  his  death  in  1638.  Vincenzio  Car- 
ducci published  a  work  entitled  "  Dia- 
logos  de  las  Excellancias  de  la  Pintura," 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1683. 

Cariami  (Giovanni).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Bergamo  about  1510.  He 
acquired  a  reputation  by  his  skill  in 
portraits;  but  ne  was  also  an  excellent 
painter  of  historical  subjects;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gotardo,  at  Beigamo, 
is  a  noble  picture  by  him,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Clouds,  sur- 


rounded by  worshipping  Angels;  it  is 
composed  in  a  charming  style,  and  ad- 
mirably coloured. 

Carle  VARUS  (Luc  a).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Udina  in  1665.  He 
painted  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  and  per- 
spective views;  but  tboiu^h  he  had 
great  merit  in  that  style,  he  excelled 
principally,  and  is  best  known,  as  an 
engraver.  He  etched  one  hundred 
views  of  Veuice,  in  a  neat  and  spirited 
manner.     He  died  in  that  city  in  1729. 

Carlieri  (Alberto).  He  was  bom 
in  1672  at  Rome,  and  at  first  studied 
under  Giuseppe  de  Marchi,  but  aflei^ 
wards  became  a  scholar  of  Padre 
Andrea  Pozzo.  His  talent  lay  chiefly 
in  painting  architectural  subjects,  whica 
he  enriched  with  historical  figures,  de- 
signed in  an  admirable  taste. 

Carlisle  (Annb)^  This  ingenious 
lady  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  and 
is  said  by  Walpolo  to  have  obtained  great 
credit  by  her  copies  of  the  works  of 
eminent  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  by 
her  portraitB  taken  from  the  Ufe.  She 
died  about  the  year  1680. 

Carloni  (Giovanni),  a  native  of 
Genoa,  was  bom  in  1590.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  sculptor,  and  the  pupil  of  Pas- 
signano.  He  became  eminent  in  fresco 
painting  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Milan, 
where  ne  died  in  1630.  He  was  an 
elegant  designer,  and  composed  with 
faculty. 

Carloni  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing artist,  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1594,  He  received  his  education  under 
Passignano,  after  which  he  became  a 
coacyutor  of  his  brother  in  painting  the 
three  naves  of  the  cathedral  at  Genoa. 
The  middle  one  represents  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Wise  Men;  the  Entrance  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem;  the  Resurreo* 
tion;  the  Ascension;  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost:  and  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  church  he  painted 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Phaiiseea. 
He  died  in  1680. 

Carloni  (Andrea).  He  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni  Battista,  and  was  bora 
in  1639.  After  receiving  instructions 
from  his  fiaither,  he  went  to  Venice  to 
improve  himself  in  colouring,  and  then 
returned  to  Genoa.  Among  his  per- 
formances were  some  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  Perugia,  and  a  St.  Feliciano, 
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at  FolignOyin  which  he  displayed  talents^ 
though  inferior  to  his  father.  On  going 
to  Rome  he  altered  his  manner  for  one 
more  dignified  and  spirited.  He  died 
in  1697. 

Cabloni  (Carlo).  This  artist,  who 
was  both  a  painter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Como  in  1686.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  sculptor,  who  intended  him  for  the 
same  profession,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
follow  painting,  and  was  therefore  placed 
under  Giulio  Qualio.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Rome,  and  finally  settled  in 
Germany,  where  he  died  in  1775. 

Ca&nio  (Antonio).  This  Italian 
artist  was  a  nalive  of  Portograaro,  in 
the  Friuli,  and  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  who  was  an  artist  of  no  celebrity. 
Afterwards  he  studied,  at  Venice,  the 
works  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Vero- 
nese; and  his  o^ti  performances,  in  the 
optoion  of  competent  judges,  might  have 
been  ranked  with  those  of  Pordenone. 
His  composition  was  ingenious,  and  his 
design  elevated;  his  colouring,  particu- 
larly in  his  carnation  tints,  soft  and 
harmonious;  but  some  of  his  best  paint- 
ings have  been  spoiled  by  re-touching 
and  cleaning.  Ho  executed  many  fine 
{ueces  for  (lurches  and  private  collec- 
tiona.     He  died  about  1690. 

Caknovale  (Domenico).  He  was 
bom  at  Modena,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1564.  His  talent  lay  chieflv 
in  painting  architectural  views,  whicn 
he  enriched  with  figures  properly  in- 
troduced and  correcUy  drawn. 

Caanuli  (Fba  SmoNS  da).  This 
artist  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  at  Genoa,  and  lived  there  about 
the  year  1520.  He  painted  several 
pictures  for  his  convent,  particularly 
two,  the  Buljects  of  which  were  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  Preaching  of  St. 
Anthony.  His  manner  was  hard,  but 
his  architectural  pieces  and  perspec* 
tives  are  entitled  to  praise. 

Cajio  (Francesco  Lopez),  a  Spanish 
painter,  who  was  bora  at  Seville  in 
1593,  and  studied  under  Pablo  de  las 
Roelas.  He  excelled  in  portrait,  and 
pabted  several  pictures  of  the  victories 
of  Charles  V.  in  the  palace  of  the 
Prado.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1662. 
His  son,  Fracesco,  bom  at  Seville  in 
1627,  became  a  scholar  of  Alonso  Cano. 
His  principal  works  are  the  pictures  of 
the  History  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
he  paintedfor  the  chapel  of  San  Isidore, 


and  the  celebrated  Porciuncula  of  St. 
Francis,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at 
Segovia.     He  died  at  Madrid  in  1667. 

Caroli  (Pietro  Francesco).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Turin  in  1688.  He 
went  first  to  Venice,  thence  to  Florence, 
and  lastly  to  Rome,  where  his  merit 
introduced  him  into  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  of  which  he  became  perpetual 
professor.  The  subjects  of  his  pencil 
were  the  interior  views  of  churches, 
correctly  designed  and  admirably  co- 
loured, with  remarkably  fine  figures. 
He  died  in  1716. 

C AR08ELLI  (  AnoioloV  Hc  was  boru 
at  Rome  in  1573,  ana  studied  under 
Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  whose 
powerful  colouring  and  bold  effect  of 
liffht  and  shade  he  closely  imitated,  but 
added  a  grace  which  that  master  wanted. 
He  was  principally  employed  in  easel 
pictures  and  portraits  for  the  fl^allery  of 
the  Cardinal  Gessi.  One  of  his  Quali- 
ties was  that  of  an  extraordinary  felicity 
in  copying  the  best  works  of  great 
masters,  and  in  painting  close  imitations 
of  their  style.  His  principal  performance 
is  a  picture  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
celebrating  Mass.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1651. 

Caroto  (Giovanni  Francesco).  He 
was  bora  at  Verona  in  1470,  and  learaed 
the  principles  of  painting  firom  Liberale 
Veronese,  but  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  works  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  he  went  to  Mantua  to  study 
under  that  celebrated  master.  He  there 
applied  himself  industriously  to  improve 
his  genius,  and  acquired  such  a  readi- 
ness in  design  and  freedom  of  hand, 
that  many  of  his  compositions  were 
taken  for  those  of  Andrea.  At  first  he 
delighted  to  paint  in  a  small  size,  but 
some  who  envied  hb  merit  having  as- 
serted that  he  was  incapable  of  painting 
in  large,  he  confuted  them  by  finishing 
a  noble  design  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Viigin  at  Verona,  with  figures  as  largo 
as  life,  which  was  allowed  to  excel  all 
his  former  works.     He  died  in  1546. 

Caroto  (Giovanni).  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he 
was  instructed,  and  whose  manner  he 
successfully  imitated,  though  his  merit 
did  not  entitle  him  to  the  same  reputa- 
tion. After  applying  himself  some  years 
to  his  profession  he  went  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  colouring,  ana  returned  to 
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Verona  about  the  time  of  bis  brotber's 
decease.  Tbere  be  found  sufficient 
employment  for  bistortcal  subjects  as 
well  as  portraits,  paindng  many  altar- 
pieces  for  the  churches  and  conyents, 
to  also  easel  pictures  for  the  principal 
nobility.  He  designed  the  curious  re- 
mains of  antiouity  in  and  near  Verona, 
particularly  tne  famous  amphitheatre, 
which  were  afterwards  engraved  and 
published.  He  was  a  good  architect, 
and  had  for  his  disciple  Paolo  Veronese. 
He  died  about  1550. 

Cahpaccio  (Vittorio).  This  artist 
flourished  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1500,  and  worked  in  competition  with 
Bellini  for  the  public  buildings,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  that  city.  His 
early  manner  was  hard,  dry,  and  gothic; 
but  in  his  latter  days  he  improved  his 
style  considerably,  particularly  in  the 
contour  and  expression  of  his  heads. 
Some  of  his  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Venice,  and  at  Ferrara  is  one  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin. 

Carpaccio  (Benedetto).  Ho  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  nephew 
of  the  preceding  artist;  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Rotonda  in  Capo  d'lstria, 
is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  enthronizatioo  of  the  Vir- 
gin: it  is  dated  1537,  and  in  that  of  the 
Osservanti  b  another,  dated  1541. 

Carpentier  (Adrian).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  about  the 
year  1760  settled  in  London  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  where  he  practised  many 
years.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor 
with  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Spring- 
gardens,  and  one  of  his  best  productions 
was  a  half-leneth  portrait  of  Roubiliac, 
the  sculptor,  from  which  there  are  two 
engravings,  one  in  meazotinto  by  Mar- 
tin, and  the  other  in  line  by  Chambers. 
Ho  died  about  1774. 

Carpi  (Ugo  da).  This  artist  was 
not  considerable  as  a  painter,  but  made 
himself  remarkable  by  discovering  the 
art  of  printing  in  chiararoscuro,  which 
he  performed  with  two  pieces  of  box- 
wood, one  marking  the  outlines  and 
shadows,  and  the  other  impressing 
whatever  colour  was  laid  upon  it,  leav- 
ing some  parts  of  the  paper  uncoloured, 
as  masses  of  light.  In  thb  manner  he 
struck  off  prints  of  several  designs,  and 
the  Cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  particularly 
one  of  the  Sibyl;  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  the  History  of  Simon  the  Sor- 


cerer, and  the  Death  of  Ananias.  This 
art  was  brought  to  a  higher  perfection 
by  Balthasar  reruzzi  of  Sienna,  and  by 
Parmegtano,  who  published  several  de- 
signs in  that  manner.  Ugo  died  about 
1580. 

Carpi  (Girolamo  da).  This  painter, 
who  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1501,  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Garofolo,  and  proved 
the  best  stuaent  of  that  academy;  but 
when  he  quitted  that  master,  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  works  of 
Corregio,  which  he  copied  with  the 
most  critical  care  and  observation.  In 
this  labour  he  spent  several  years  at 
Parma,  Modena,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  where  the  best  works  of  that 
exquisite  painter  were  preserved.  He 
succeedea  so  well  in  the  imitation  of 
Corregio's  style,  that  many  paintings 
finish^  by  him  were  taken  for  originals 
of  that  master,  and  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  connoisseurs.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  several'  of  the  painting 
of  Girolamo  da  Carpi  pass  at  this  day 
for  the  genuine  works  of  Corregio 
himself.     He  died  in  1556. 

Carpi  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1664,  and  died  in  1713.  He 
painted  architectural  subjects  and  views 
in  perspective  with  great  taste  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Carpinoni  (Domenico).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Clusone,  in  Beigamo,  in 
1566.  He  studied  at  Venice  under  the 
younger  Palma,  whose  works  he  copied, 
as  he  also  did  those  of  Bassano;  but 
afterwards  he  painted  some  of  his  own 
composition,  which  are  well  coloured 
and  accurately  designed.  In  the  church 
of  Clusone  are  two  of  his  pictures,  the 
Birth  of  the  Baptist,  and  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  In  another  church  is 
a  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  in 
that  of  the  Osservanti  at  Liovere  b  the 
Wise  Men's  Offering.  He  died  in 
1658.  His  grandson,  MartiaU  CoT" 
pinani  was  instructed  by  him,  and  after- 
wards by  Ciro  Ferri,  at  Rome.  He 
became  an  historical  painter  6f  reputa- 
tion, and  in  the  church  of  Clusone  is  a 
Nativity  by  him,  together  with  another 
picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  He 
also  painted  altar-pieces  for  different 
churcnes  in  Brescia.    He  died  in  1722. 

Carpioni  (Giulio).  He  was  bora  at 
Venice  in  1611,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Alessandro  Varotari,  called  Paduanino, 
under  whom  he  made  a  great  profi- 
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dency,  and  in  a  short  time  acijuired  a 
coDsiderable  reputation  for  design,  in- 
Tention,  and  tint  of  colouring.  His 
genius  directed  bim  to  paint  in  a  small 
size,  and  therefore  he  chose  subjects 
which  admitted  of  a  number  of  figures, 
such  as  bacchanals,  sacrifices,  and 
triumplis,  in  which  he  had  no  compe- 
titor. The  demand  for  his  works  was 
extraordinary  even  in  his  lifetime,  and 
now  they  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
highly  valued.     He  died  in  1674. 

Caafioni  (Carlo).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  by  whom  also  he  was 
educated,  and  whose  style  he  adopted 
in  some  of  his  works;  but  he  chiefly 
painted  portraits.  In  the  council 
chamber  at  Yicenza,  and  the  convent 
of  the  Servites,  are  some  excellent 
groups  of  the  portraits  of  magistrates 
by  him,  which  to  the  character  of  faith- 
ful resemblance  add  grace  and  dignity. 

Cab&abi  (Baldassarb).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Ravenna,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1512.  He  was  the 
scholaiV  of  ]!^icolo  Rondinello,  and  his 
principal  performance  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  the  churcn  of  St.  Do- 
minico,  at  Ravenna. 

Carrb  (Francis).  This  artist  was 
bom  in  Friesland  in  1690,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1669.  He  was  first 
painter  to  the  Stadtholder,  William 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  ex- 
celled in  landscapes  and  village  sports; 
but  his  pictures  are  little  known. 

Carre  (Hbnrt).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  according  to  Wey- 
erman  and  Descamps,  in  1656;  but  ac- 
cording to  Houbraken  and  the  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  in  1658.  He  was  a 
disciple  first  of  Jurian  Jacob  of  Ham- 
burgn,  and  next  of  Jacques  Jordaens. 
Soon  after  his  public  appearance  as  an 
artist,  he  found  employment  at  the 
court  of  Friesland,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  painter;  and  adorned  the 
palace  with  several  fine  paintings,  par- 
ticularly landscapes,  introducing  into 
them  huntings  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
other  animals;  in  which  subjects  his 
manner  resembled  that  of  Snyders. 
The  principal  part  of  his  life  was,  how- 
ever, spent  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  where  his  works  were  in  gene- 
ral esteem.  Besides  his  representation 
of  the  chase,  he  painted  peasants  at- 
tending flocks  of  sheep,  or  herds  of 
cattle,    and    sometimes    conversations. 


He  had  an  agreeable  style,  and  a  good 
manner  of  colouring;  his  figures  and 
animals  were  well  designed,  and  touched 
with  spirit;  though  many  of  his  pictures 
are  rather  too  dark.      He  died  lu  17*21. 

Carrb  (Michabl).  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1666.  He 
studied  under  Henr^,  and  for  improve- 
ment became  the  disciple  of  Nicholas 
Berchem.  When  he  had  improved  his 
taste  and  his  hand  considerably  under 
that  master,  he  quitted  him,  and  most 
unaccountably  preferred  the  style  of 
Vander  Leew,  though  it  had  neither  so 
much  ^ruth,  beauty,  nor  delicacy  as  that 
of  Berchem.  Having  followed  his  pro- 
fession some  time  in  his  own  country, 
he  visited  London,  where  he  resided 
for  several  years,  but  found  little  en- 
couragement, because  he  changed  his 
first  agreeable  manner,  and  persisted  in 
another  not  so  acceptable  to  the  taste 
of  the  English.  Tnis  disappointment 
made  him  retivnn  to  his  native  city,  from 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  Prussian 
court,  where  he  had  a  good  appoint- 
ment, and  was  liberally  remunerated. 
He  had  great  readiness  of  hand,  and  a 
neat  manner  of  pencilling  in  his  easel 
pictures;  but  his  inclination  led  bim  to 
embellish  grand  saloons,  halls,  and  large 
apartments.  In  his  compositions  of  this 
size,  he  was  fond  of  introducing  subjects 
that  excited  terror — storms  with  light- 
ning destroying  castles  and  towers,  and 
tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots.  He  died 
in  1728. 

Carrbnno  de  Miranda  (Don  Juan), 
an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  was  born  at 
AbiMs  in  1614,  and  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  his  art  at  Madrid,  in  the 
school  of  Pedro  de  las  Cuevas.  He 
afterwards  finished  his  studies  with  such 
success  under  Bartolomeo  Roman,  that 
he  was  soon  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  Spanish  artists,  and  was  chaiged 
with  decorating  in  frescoes  some  apart- 
ments in  the  royal  palace,  which  pleased 
Philip  IV.  so  much,  that  he  nominated 
him  painter  to  the  court  about  1651. 
He  acquired  a  surprising  facility  of  exe- 
cution; his  desiffn  is  tolerably  correct; 
his  colour,  whicn  is  brilliant  and  seduc- 
ing, resembles  the  tones  of  Yandyck; 
his  conception  was  vigorous;  and  his 
composition  is  rich.  Madrid*  Toledo, 
Alcala  de  Henares,  and    Pampeluna 
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possess  Miranda's  works.  The  patron- 
age of  Philip  IV.  was  continued  to  him 
by  his  successor  Charles  11.  He  died 
at  the  head  of  a  large  school  about  1685. 

Carretti  (Domenico).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  but  it  is  not 
known  who  was  his  master.  He  painted 
a  number  of  easel  pictures  on  historical 
subjects,  as  well  as  large  ones  for 
churches.  The  principal  of  his  works 
is  a  picture  of  the  Yiigin  and  Child  and 
St.  Theresa,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro, 
in  Olavito. 

Carribra  (Rosalba),  an  eminent 
female  artist,  was  born  at  Chiozza  in 
1G75,  and  having  shown  an  early  taste 
for  painting,  her  father  placed  her  with 
an  artist  from  whom  she  learned  to 
paint  in  oil,  but  she  aftem'ards  prac- 
tised crayon  painting,  and  carried  it  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  OrUuidi 
also  celebrates  her  miniatures.  Her 
crayon  painting  frequently  arrives  at  the 
strength  of  pictuies  in  oil.  Her  por^ 
traits,  which  are  spread  o\er  all  Europe, 
are  elegant  and  gracefiil  in  conception 
and  attitude,  and  fresh,  neat,  and  allur- 
ing in  colour.  Her  Madonnas  and 
other  sacred  subjects  rise  from  grace  to 
dignity,  and  even  to  majesty.  Equal 
and  incessant  application  deprived  ner 
of  sight  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life.    She  dicSl  in  1 757. 

Carrvcci,  Bee  Pontons. 

Carstens  (Asicus  Jacob).  This 
artist  was  bom  in  1754,  at  St.  Gurgen, 
a  village  near  Sleswick.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  wine-merchant,  and  at 
his  leisure  hours  practised  drawing  with 
such  success  as  to  paint  severu  por- 
traits without  having  any  instruction. 
On  quitting  his  master  he"  went  to  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  obtained  access  to 
the  Roval  Gallery,  by  which  he  im- 
proved his  knowleoge  considerably.  He 
also  visited  the  gallery  of  Count  Moltke, 
for  whom  he  painted  an  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Milton;  but  that  nobleman  demur- 
ring to  the  price  of  the  picture,  it  was 
Surchased  by  the  Crown  Prince  for  one 
nndred  crowns.  He  now  became  a 
student  in  the  Academy;  but  the  pro- 
fessor Abildgaard  behaved  so  ill  to  nim, 
that  Carstens,  in  1788,  left  Copenhagen 
for  Italy.  His  finances,  however,  were 
not  suAcicnt  to  bear  his  expenses  far- 
ther than  Milan,  and  he  set  out  with 
his  brother  on  foot  for  Germany.  Car- 
stens remainedfive  years  at  Lubec,  sup- 


porting himself  by  portrait  painting. 
From  Lubec  he  removed  to  Berlin,  in 
1788,  and  during  two  years  subsisted 
by  ^ving  lessons  in  drawing,  and 
makmgdesigns^mosUyallegoricaUforthe 
booksellers.  Having  the  -good  fortune 
to  be  employed  in  ornamenting  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  Dorville 
palace,  he  became  known  to  the  mi- 
nister, who  presented  him  to  the  king. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  obtained 
a  pension,  and  leave  to  visit  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  in  September,  1792. 
His  whole  attention  in  that  capital  was 
devoted  to  the  works  of  RafTaelle  and 
and  Michel  Angelo,  but  particularly  the 
former,  in  imitation  of  whom  he  pro- 
duced several  large  pictures,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  taken  from  classical 
mythology.  His  last  finished  work  was 
a  painting  of  GBdipus  Tyrannus,  from 
Sophocles;  but  about  the  same  time  he 
formed  a  magnificent  desi^,  suggested 
by  the  reading  of  Hesiocrs  description 
of  the  Golden  Age,  the  execution  of 
which  was  prevented  by  his  death,  May 
25,  1798. 

Carter  (George).  This  singular 
character  was  bom  of  poor  parentage, 
at  Colchester,  in  Essex.  After  receiv- 
ing an  ordinary  education  in  the  fi*ee- 
school  of  hb  native  town,  he  became 
shop-man  to  a  mercer  in  London.  In 
a  few  years  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, but  the  concern  failing.  Carter 
turned  punter.  He  next  travelled  to 
Rome,  Petersbuigh,  and  Gibraltar,  and 
lastly  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies. Though  a  very  indifferent  artist, 
he  contrived  to  realize  a  fortune,  with 
which  he  retired  to  Hendon,  where  he 
died  in  1795.  He  presented  a  picture 
for  an  altar-piece  to  the  church  of  St. 
James,  at  Colchester,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, but  it  is  a  wretched  performance. 
In  1785  he  made  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  paintings  in  Pall-mall;  and  in 
order  to  push  himself  into  notice,  he 
published  some  engravings  from  those 
paintings.  He  aTOCted  likewise  to  be 
an  author,  and  printed  a  Narrative  of 
the  Loss  of  the  Grosvenor  Indiaman,  in 
the  title  to  which  he  styles  himself 
historical  painter. 

Carver  (Robert).  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  and  was  an  excellent  punter 
of  landscapes  and  marine  views.  He 
also  painted  scenes  for  the  theatres  of 
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Drory-lane   and    CoTent^rdea.     He 
diedm  1791. 

Casali  (Avdbea).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Cvnta,  Yecchia  about  1720,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Sebastian  Conca.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  nobility.  He  painted 
nistorical  subjects,  and  also  engrayed 
some  plates,  one  a  Madonna  after  Raf- 
iaclle,  and  the  others  from  his  own  de- 
signs.    He  died  about  1770. 

Casalini  (Lucia.)  This  ingenious 
lady  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1677,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Giuseppe  dal  Sole. 
She  at  first  practised  historical  painting, 
but  left  it  for  portraits,  in  wnich  she 
became  celebrated.  Her  own  picture 
is  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  She  died 
in  1721. 

Casanova  (Fbancssco).  He  was 
born  in  London  of  Venetian  parents,  in 
1732.  When  young  he  was  sent  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Francesco  Simonini,  a  painter  or  battles, 
and  the  imitator  of  Borgognone.  Ca- 
sanova adopted  the  same  style,  and 
obtained  great  reputation  in  it;  but 
besides  battle-pieces,  he  also  painted 
landscapes  with  figures  and  cattle, 
marine  and  pastoral  subjects.  He  re- 
sided some  years  at  Dresden,  next  at 
Paris,  and  lastly  at  Vienna,  where  his 
works  were  much  esteemed.  He  etched 
some  plates  from  his  own  designs. 
Loutherbourg  was  his  scholar.  • 

Casaubon(Fbsdebick).  The  artist 
was  bom  at  Soling^n,  in  Germany,  in 
1623;  but  was  brought  up  to  painting 
at  Amsterdam,  after  whicn  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Charles  Le 
Brun;  from  thence  he  travelled  to  Italy, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Nicolo  Poussin,  whose  style  he  at^ 
tempted.  At  the  close  of  life  he  came 
to  England,  and  not  succeeding  in 
historical  subjects,  he  applied  to  por- 
trait.    He  died  in  London,  in  1690. 

Casbmbbot  (Abbaham).  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Netherlanos,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1650.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Sicily,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  painting  land- 
scapes and  searpieces,  as  storms  and 
havens;  but  he  also  attempted  history, 
and  among  his  productions  in  that  line 
were  three  pictures  representing  the 
Sufierings  of  Christ,  which  were  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovacchino,  at  Messina. 


He  also  etched  several  views  of  tho 
principal  sea-ports  of  Sicily. 

Cases  (Peteb  James),  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  in  1676,  where  he  also 
died  in  the  month  of  June,  1754.  He 
had  for  masters  in  his  art,  Houasse, 
and  afterwards  Bon  Boullong^e.  He 
obtcuned  the  g^'and  prize  of  painting  in 
1699,  and  was  received  member  of  the 
academy,  in  1704.  Cases  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  painters  of  the 
French  school.  His  drawiug  is  correct, 
and  in  the  grand  style;  his  compositions 
bear  marks  of  genius;  he  excelled  in 
his  draperies,  and  possessed  a  know- 
\edge  of  the  chiaro-oacuro  to  a  very 
high  degree.  His  strokes  are  mellow, 
and  his  pencil  brilliant;  there  is  also 
much  freshness  in  his  tints.  This  artist 
worked  with  great  industry,  but  his 
performances  are  not  all  of  eaual 
beauty.  Towards  the  latter  end  or  his 
life,  the  coldness  of  age  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  organs  occasioned  him  to 
produce  pictures  which  betray  the  de- 
cline of  his  powers.  Some  of  his  works 
may  be  seen  at  Paris,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame;  in  the  college  of  Jesuits; 
at  the  House  of  Charity;  at  the  Petit 
St.  Antoine;  at  the  chapel  of  La  Jus- 
sienne;  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin; 
and  particularly  at  St.  Germain  des 
Pris;  where  he  has  represented  the 
lives  of  St  Germain  and  St.  Vincent. 
A  Holy  Family  at  St.  Louis  de  Ver- 
sailles is  much  admired,  and  is  one  of 
hb  best  productions.  Cases  mostly  ex- 
celled in  pictures  with  horses.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  two  fine  pieces  by 
this  painter,  which  have  been  compared 
for  tueir  execution  with  the  works  of 
Corregio.  The  celebrated  Le  Moine 
was  a  scholar  of  Cases. 

Casolani  (Albssandbo).  He  was 
bom  at  Sienna,  in  1552;  and  studied 
under  Cavaliere  Roiicalli,  by  whose  in- 
stmctions  and  indefatigable  practice  he 
became  a  good  painter  of  history.  His 
composition  is  meenious,  his  figures 
correct,   and    well   grouped,  and    the 

feneral  effect  of  his  pictures  is  pleasing, 
lis  works  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
churches  of  Sienna,  where  one  of  them, 
the  subject  of  which  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Martyrdom,  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  Guide*  Reni,  who  said  it 
was  the  production  of  a  true  punter. 
He  died  in  1606. 
Casolani  (111  a  bio,  or  Cbistofano). 
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He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Ron- 
calli;  after  which  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  works,  and  finished  some  of  those 
that  were  left  uncompleted  at  his 
death.  He  painted  several  large  pic- 
tures in  oil  and  fresco,  for  the  churcnes 
at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

Cass  ANA  (Giovanni  Fbancesco). 
This  painter  was  born  at  Genoa,  in 
1611.  He  studied  under  Bernardo 
Strozzi,  and  painted  historical  subjects, 
but  principally  portraits.  He  died  at 
Venice,  in  1691. 

Cassana  (Nicolo),  called  Nicolletto, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Venice,  in  1659,  and  studied  under  his 
father,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  works. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  invited 
Nicoletto  to  his  court;  and  he  there 
painted  the  portraits  of  that  prince,  and 
the  Princess  Violante  his  consort, 
which  procured  him  great  applause,  as 
well  as  a  noble  gratuity;  after  which  he 
was  employed  of  course  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  of  Florence.  Of  the  his- 
torical subjects  painted  by  him,  while 
he  resided  in  that  city,  the  principal 
was  a  picture  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline:  it  consisted  of  nine  figures  as 
large  as  life,  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
two  principal  figures  were  represented 
as  with  one  hand  joined  in  the  presence 
of  their  companions,  and  in  the  other 
holdinff  a  cup  of  blood.  Nicoletto  came 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
whose  portrait  he  painted  so  happily, 
that  her  majesty  distinguished  him  by 
many  marks  of  favour;  but  he  died  in 
London  soon  after,  universally  re- 
gretted, in  1718. 

Cassana  (Giovanni  Aoostino], 
called  L' Abate  Cassana,  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  at  Venice,  in  1664.  He  was 
brought  up  to  painting  by  his  father; 
but  though  a  good  artist  in  portrait  and 
history,  he  chose  to  represent  animals 
and  fruits,  in  which  style  he  arrived  at 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  imitating 
nature  with  exactness,  beautv,  and 
truth;  expressing  the  various  plumage 
of  birds  and  the  hair  of  different  animds 
with  such  tenderness  and  delicacy,  as 
rendered  them  estimable  to  all  judges 
of  the  art;  and  his  works  have  been 
admitted  into  the  first  collections. 
Led  by  ambition,  he  went  to  Genoa, 


where,  by  his  prodigality,  he  fell  into 
poverty,  and  died  there,  m  17*20. 

Cassana  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  two 
preceding  artists;  but  though  a  good 
punter  of  history,  he  applied  to  the 
representation  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  still 
life. 

Cassana  (Maria  Vi'^to&ia).  This 
ladv  was  the  sister  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding artists,  and  painted  .small  pic- 
tures on  devotional  subjects,  for  private 
collections.  She  died  at  Numise,  in 
1711. 

Casssntino  (Jacofo  di).  He  was 
born  at  Cassentiuo,  in  1276,  and  learned 
the  art  of  painting  from  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
He  was  considered  in  his  time  as  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit,  as  well  in 
fresco  as  in  distemper,  and  performed  a 
great  number  of  works  in  his  native 
city,  Arezzo,  and  Florence,  where,  in 
1350,  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
academy.  His  most  memorable  work 
was  that  which  he  painted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  academy,  representing  St. 
Luke  drawing  the  portrait  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  which  he  introduced  on  one 
side  all  the  academicians,  who  were 
ten,  and  on  the  opposite  side  all  their 
wives.     This  artist  died  in  1356. 

Cassiani  (Padre  Stefano).  This 
artist,  who  was  also  called  //  Cestosino, 
was  bom  Lucca,  and  lived  about  the 
year  1670.  He  was  a  monk  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  whence  ho  obtained 
his  cognomen.  He  painted  in  fresco 
the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Car- 
thusians, at  Lucca,  and  two  altar-pieces, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  legendary  history  of  the  Virgin. 
His  style  resembles  that  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona. 

Castaono  (Andrea  del).  He  was 
born  at  a  small  village  called  Castagno, 
in  the  territory  of  Tuscany,  in  1409, 
and  bein?  deprived  of  his  parents,  was 
employed  by  his  uncle  to  attend  the 
herds  of  cattle  in  the  fields;  but  hav- 
ing accidentally  seen  an  ordinary  painter 
at  work  in  the  country,  he  observed 
him  for  some  time  with  surprise  and 
attention,  and  afterwards  made  such 
efforts  to  imitate  him  as  astonished  all 
who  saw  his  productions.  This  extra- 
ordinary genius  having  become  a  topic 
of  discourse  in  Florence,  so  far  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Bemardetto  de 
Medici,  that  he  sent  for  Andrea;   and 
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perceiving  his  promising  talents,  placed 
Iiim  under  the  care  of  the  best  masters. 
Andrea  diligently  pursued  his  studies, 
and  in  a  few  years  made  so  great  a  pro- 
gress, that  he  found  as  much  employ- 
ment as  he  could  execute.  He  painted 
only  in  distemper  and  fresco,  with  a 
manner  of  colouring  that  was  not  very 
agreeable,  being  rather  dry  and  hard, 
till  he  learned  the  secret  of  painting  in 
oil  from  Domenico  Veneziano.  Andrea 
was  the  first  of  the  Florentine  artists 
who  painted  in  this  new  manner;  but 
though  he  was  in  the  highest  degree 
indebted  to  Domenico  for  disclosing  the 
secret,  yet  he  secretly  envied  the  merit 
of  the  man  who  taught  him  the  art; 
and  because  his  own  works  seemed  to 
be  much  less  admired  than  those  of  his 
friend,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
him.  He  executed  his  foul  design  most 
treacherously,  by  stabbine  him  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  and  tnen  escaped 
unobserved  and  unsuspected,  to  his 
ovm  house,  where  he  composedly  sat 
down  to  work,  and  thither  Domenico 
was  soon  after  conveyed,  to  die  in  the 
arms  of  his  murderer;  nor  was  the  real 
author  of  this  transaction  ever  dis- 
covered, till  Andrea,  through  remorse 
of  conscience,  confessed  it  on  his  death- 
bed. He  finished  several  considerable 
works  at  Florence,  by  which  he  gained 
great  riches,  and  as  great  a  reputation; 
but  when  his  villanous  conduct  became 
public,  his  memory  was  held  in  the  ut- 
most detestation.  The  most  noted 
work  of  this  master  is  in  the  Hall  of 
Justice  at  Florence,  representing  the 
Execution  of  the  Conspirators  against 
the  House  of  Medici.  He  died  in 
1480. 

Castbels  (Pbtcr).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp,  in  1684,  punted  birds  and 
flowers  with  some  success,  and  in  1726 
published  twelve  plates  of  those  sub- 
jects, designed  aua  etched  by  himself. 
He  had  been  settled  in  England  many 
years,  when  he  retired,  in  1785,  to 
Tooting,  to  design  for  calico-printers. 
He  died  at  Richmond,  May  16, 1740. 

Castello(Berkabdo).  This  painter, 
who  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1557,  be- 
came successively  the  disciple  of  An- 
drea Semini  and  Lodovico  Cang^agio. 
Though  he  had  genius,  a  good  tone  of 
colouring,  and  a  correct  taste  of  design, 
yet,  by  neglecting  to  study  nature,  his 
works  were,  in  many  respects,  defective. 


and  he  became  a  mannerist.  He 
painted  portraits,  however,  with  success, 
and  some  of  his  compositions  in  history 
display  elegance,  and  are  coloured  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  The  picture 
which  he  painted  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Rome,  representing  that 
apostie  walking  on  the  water,  is  of  this 
description;  but  tkher  all,  Castello  is 
more  indebted  for  his  fame  to  the  praises 
of  Tasso,  and  other  poets,  than  to  his 
own  merits.     He  died  in  1629. 

Castello  (Valerio).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bora  at 
Genoa  in  1625.  He  studied  in  the 
school  of  Domenico  Fiasella;  but  he 
owed  his  principal  knowledge  to  the 
studies  ho  made  at  Milan  and  Parma, 
after  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  by  which  he  improved  his  taste 
in  design,  composition,  and  colouring. 
His  merit  was  distinguished  as  soon  as 
his  works  became  known;  and  he  ac- 
quired such  a  reputation  for  drawing, 
colouring,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
figures,  as  placed  him  in  a  rank  far  su- 
perior to  his  father.  His  favourite  sub- 
jects were  battles,  which  he  composed 
with  spirit,  and  executed  with  such  a 
pleasing  variety  and  freedom  of  hand 
as  gained  him  universal  applause.  His 
horses  are  admirably  drawn,  and  with 
attitudes  that  are  natural  and  becoming, 
full  of  motion,  action,  and  life.  In  this 
style  he  displayed  all  the  ^re  of  Tin- 
toretto, united  with  the  taste  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  His  works  are  not  very 
freauent,  but  they  are  deservedly  held 
in  high  esteem.  The  cupola  of  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Genoa, 
which  is  entirely  by  his  hand,  is  des- 
cribed as  a  noble  composition,  displaying 
excellence  of  invention,  expression,  and 
design.  And  at  Florence,  in  the  palace 
of  the  grand  duke,  is  a  noble  painting, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  R^pe  of  the 
Sabincs,  by  this  master.  The  com* 
position  is  full  of  life,  the  figures  are 
well  grouped,  and  the  colouring  has 
abundance  of  force,  by  a  strong  oppo- 
sition of  light  and  shadow.  Yet  the 
design  is  not  correct:  the  hande  of  the 
figures  are  too  small,  and,  in  general, 
there  appears  throughout  too  much  of 
the  mannerist.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Ear)  of  Pembroke  is  a  picture  by  this 
artist,  representing  Christ  taken  down 
from  the  Cross;  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  gieater  number  of  the  easel  pictures 
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of  Valerio  Castello  are  in  the  collec- 
tions oC  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
He  died  in  1659.    . 

Castello,  or  Castblli  (Giovanni 
Battista).  This  eminent  painter,  the 
companion  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  is  com- 
monly called  77  Berganuuco^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Giovanni  Battista  Cas- 
telli,  a  Genoese,  who  was  a  miniature 
painter.  The  present  artist  was  bom 
at  Bergamo  in  1500,  and  being  con- 
ducted to  Genoa  by  Aurelio  Busso,  of 
Crema,  a  scholar  of  Polidoro,  was,  at 
his  sudden  departure,  left  by  him  in  that 
city.  In  thb  state  he  found  protection 
in  the  Pallavicini  family,  who  assisted 
him,  sent  him  to  Rome,  and  received  in 
him,  at  his  return,  an  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  not  inferior  to  any  ot  the 
artists  of  the  day.  Whatever  master 
he  may  have  had,  his  leading  principles 
were  tnose  of  Luca,  which  is  eviaent 
on  comparison  in  the  church  of  St 
Matteo,  where  they  painted  together. 
We  discover  the  style  of  Raffaelle 
veiging  already  to  practice,  but  not  so 
mannered  as  that  which  previdled  at 
Rome  under  Gregory  and  Sixtus.  We 
recognise  in  Cambiaso  greater  genius, 
and  more  elegance  of  design;  in  Cas- 
tello more  diligence,  deeper  knowledge, 
a  better  colour,  and  one  nearer  allied  to 
the  Venetian  than  the  Roman  school. 
It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  in 
such  fraternal  harmony,  each  assisted 
the  other,  even  in  those  places  where 
they  acted  as  competitors,  where  each 
claimed  his  work,  and  distinguished  it 
by  his  name.  Thus  at  the  Munziata  di 
Portoria,  Luca  on  the  panels  repre- 
sented the  Final  Doom  of  the  Blessed 
and  the  Rejected  in  the  Last  Judgment; 
whilst  Giovanni  Battista,  on  the  ceiling, 
depicted  the  Judse,  in  an  Angelic 
Circle,  receiving  the  Elect.  His  atti- 
tude and  semblance  speak  the  celestial 
welcome  with  greater  energy  than  the 
a<yoined  capitiui  of  the  words  **  Venite 
Benedicti."  It  is  a  picture  studied  in 
all  its  parts,  of  a  vivacity,  a  composition, 
and  expression,  which  give  to  the  panels 
of  Luca  the  air  of  a  work  done  by  a 
man  half  asleep.  Frequently  Castelli 
painted  alone;  such  are  the  St.  Jerome, 
surrounded  by  monks,  frightened  at  a 
lion,  in  the  church  of  St  Francesco  di 
Castello,  and  the  crowning  of  St  Sebas- 
tian after  martyrdom,  in  his  own  church; 


a  picture  as  rich  in  composition  as 
studied  in  execution,  and  superior  to  all 
praise.  That  a  man  of  such  powers 
should  have  been  m>  little  known  in 
Italy  excites  equal  indignation  and  sur- 
prise, unless  we  suppose  that  his  nu- 
merous works  in  fresco  at  Genoa  pre- 
vented him  from  painting  for  galleries. 
This  artist  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  Madrid,  as  painter  to  the  court 
After  hb  death,  in  1570,  or,  as  some 
say,  15S0,  Luca  Cambiaso  was  sent  for 
to  finish  the  larger  historic  subjects;  but 
the  ornamental  parts,  and  the  grotesque, 
interspersed  with  figures,  remained  to 
his  two  sons,  Fabnzio  and  Granello* 
whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to  Spain 
as  his  assistants.  Palomino,  and  the 
writers  on  the  Escurial,  enumerate  these 
works  with  praise  of  their  variety,  sin- 
gularity, ana  beauty  of  colour. 

Castbllo  (Annibalx).  He  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  lived  about  the 
year  1607.  He  studied  under  Pietro 
Faccini,  whose  manner  he  imitated,  and 
thereby  rendered  his  compositions  beav^ 
and  incorrect  His  pnncipal  work  is 
the  Resurrection  of  Xazarus,  at  Bo- 
logna. 

Castbllo  (Fbancbsco  da).  This 
artist  was  bom  in  Flanders,  of  Spanish 
parentage,  in  1586.  When  young  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  to  his- 
torical subjects,  but  generally  painted 
them  of  a  small  size;  though  ne  also 
executed  some  on  a  more  extended 
scale  for  the  churches,  particularly  in 
that  of  St  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli, 
where  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  him,  the 
subject  of  which  is  tne  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1636. 

Castello  (Avamzino  da  Citta  di). 
He  was  bom  in  the  Papal  States  in 
1552,  and  studied  under  Nicolo  Pome- 
rancio.  He  painted  a  number  of  pic- 
tures for  the  cnurches  at  Rome,  the  best 
of  which  are  three  of  the  Histo^  of 
St.  Paul,  one  representing  his  Ship- 
wreck at  the  Island  of  MeTita,  another 
his  Vision,  and  a  Third  hb  Martyrdom. 
He  died  in  1629. 

Castello  (Castbllino).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1579,  and 
studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Pt^Si* 
His  picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  b  the  church  dell'  Spunto  Santo, 
at  Genoa,  is  much  admired.  Castello 
was  also  a  good  portrait  painter,  and 
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Vandyck,  when  at  Genoa,  expressed 
the  highest  satisfiiction  at  contemplating 
his  works.     He  died  in  1649. 

Castello  (Felix),  a  Spanish  artbt, 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1602.  He  was 
the  scholar  of  Vincenzio  Carducci,  and 
painted  historical  subjects  with  repu- 
tation.    He  died  in  1656. 

Castbllucci  (Salvia  He  was  bom 
at  Arezzo  in  1608,  ana  had  for  a  mas- 
ter Pietro  da  Cortona,  of  whose  style 
he  was  a  dose  imitator.  Some  of  his 
pictures  in  the  churches  of  Arezzo  are 
spoken  of  with  praise ;  as  are  also  his  easel 
pieces,  of  which  he  executed  a  great 
number.  He  died  in  1672,  leaving  a 
son,  who  was  a  painter  of  little  merit. 

Castiglxone  (Giovanni  Bene- 
detto), called  OrecA^/fo.  This  artist 
was  born  in  1616,  at  Genoa,  where  he 
was  at  first  a  dbdple  of  Battista  Pagg^, 
and  afterwards  of  Giovanni  Andrea  de 
Ferrari;  but  his  prindpal  improvement 
was  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
Vandyck,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
Genoa.  He  formed  to  himself  a  grand 
manner  of  design,  in  every  branch  of 
his  art,  and  succeeded  equally  well  in 
all — ^in  history,  landscape,  cattle,  and 
portrait,  executiufi^  every  one  with  truth, 
needom,  and  spirit.  But  though  his 
genius  was  so  universal,  his  predomi- 
nant turn  was  to  mral  scenes,  pastoral 
subjects,  markets,  and  animals,  in  which 
he  had  no  superior.  He  had  great 
readiness  of  invention,  a  bold  and  noble 
tint  of  colouring,  and  abundance  of 
nature,  in  all  his  compositions.  His 
drawing  is  elegant,  and  generally  cor- 
rect, his  touch  judicious,  and  his  pencil 
free  and  firm;  he  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  which  he 
very  happily  applied  to  all  his  works. 
In  a  chapel  of  St.  Luke's  church  at 
Genoa  is  an  excellent  picture  by  this 
master.  The  composition  and  design 
are  good,  the  heads  of  the  figures  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  draperies  well  chosen 
and  judidously  cast,  the  animals  lively 
and  correct,  and  the  manner  through 
the  whole  grand  and  delicate,  but  the 
colouring  b  rather  a  little  too  red.  In 
the  Palazzo  BrignoM  is  a  grand  compo- 
sition, the  figures  being  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high,  which  is  admirably 
finished,  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
dark.  And  at  the  Palazzo  Caregha,  in 
the  same  city,  is  an  historical  picture  of 
Rachel  concealing  the  Teraphim  from 


Laban,  in  which  the  figures  and  animals 
are  exceedingly  fine.  He  painted  a 
considerable  time  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence,  Parma,  and  Venice,  in  wnich 
cities,  although  he  left  very  striking  in- 
stances of  his  skill,  his  fortune  was  not 
equal  to  his  reputation.  He  found 
liberal  patrons,  however,  in  the  Venetian 
senator  Sacredo,  and  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  in  whose  service  he  lived,  and 
died  in  1670.  The  etchings  of  this 
celebrated  artist,  which  are  numerous, 
are  spirited,  free,  and  full  of  taste;  and 
their  effect  is,  in  general,  powerful  and 
pleasing.  Among  his  most  estimable 
plates,  Strutt  reckons  the  following,  all 
from  his  own  compositions:  viz.  Animals 
coming  to  the  Arte;  Laban  searching  for 
his  gods  in  the  tent  of  Jacob;  the  Angel 
appearing  to  Joseph  in  a  dream;  the 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour;  the  Flight  into 
Egypt;  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus; 
Diogenes  with  his  lantern;  a  Magician 
with  several  animals:  the  Little  Melan- 
choly; a  Ruin  with  a  vase  and  two  men, 
one  of  them  pointing  to  a  tomb;  two 
Rural  Subjects,  with  Fauns  and  Satyrs, 
and  two  Sets  of  Heads.  He  died  in 
1670. 

Castiglione  (Salvatobe).  He  was 
the  brother  of  Giovanni  Benedetto 
Castiglione,  by  whom  he  was  instructed 
in  painting.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  landscapes  and  pastoral  pieces. 
He  also  etched  a  plate  representing 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

Castiglione  (Fbancbsco).  He  was 
the  son  and  dbciplo  of  Benedetto,  and 
was  bom  at  Genoa.  He  inherited 
much  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his 
fiither,  and  imitated  his  style  and  man- 
ner exactly,  in  composition,  handling, 
and  design.  Benedetto  was  not  a 
more  universal  painter  than  Francesco; 
but  the  latter  was  not  in  every  respect 
equal  to  his  father,  though  in  history, 
landscape,  and  animals,  hb  exquisite 
taste,  freedom  of  hand,  and  spirited 
pencil,  procured  him  an  established 
reputation.  It  is  thought  that  many 
good  paintings  which  are  ascribed  to 
Benedetto,  and  are  frequently  seen  at 
sales,  or  in  modem  collections,  are 
only  copies  by  his  son  Francesco,  or 
perhaps  originals  ofthe  latter. 

Castillo  (  Adoustin  del),  a  Spanish 
artist,  who  was  bora  at  Seville,  in  1565^ 
He  painted  several  pictures  for  the 
churches  at  Cordova,  but  many  of  them 
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have  perished  by  damp  and  neglect. 
Among  his  best  works  is  the  Concept 
tion,  in  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Libreros.     He  died  in  1626. 

Castillo  (Juan  del).  He  was  the 
brother  of  Augustin,  and  was  bom  at 
Seville,  in  1584.  He  studied  under 
Luis  de  Vaiigas,  and  by  his  instructions 
proved  a  good  painter  of  history.  His 
chief  works  are  at  Seville  and  Granada. 
Murillo,  Alonzo  Cano,  and  Pedro  de 
Moya,  were  his  disciples.  He  died  at 
Cadiz  in  1640. 

Castillo  y  Saavedra  (Antonio 
del),  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in  1603.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  Augustin  Castillo,  whose  dis- 
ciple he  was,  he  repaired  to  Seville,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  the 
school  of  Francesco  Zurbaran.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  place,  he  acquired 
great  reputation  by  nis  works,  which 
was  so  well  established,  that  even  to 
this  day,  no  one  is  considered  as  a 
man  of  taste  who  does  not  possess  some 

Kieces  by  this  great  artist.  He  treated 
istory,  landscape,  and  portrait,  with 
equal  success.  His  drawing  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  his  colouring  is  deficient  in 
grace  and  purity.  It  is  said  that,  on  his 
return  to  Seville,  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  of  jealousy  at  seeing  the  pic- 
tures of  the  young  Murillo,  of  a  fresh- 
ness and  colouring  much  superior  to 
his,  that  he  died  of  vexation  shortly 
after,  in  1667.  He  once  marked  one 
of  his  pictures  with  the  whimsical  in- 
scription, Non  pinxit  Alfaro,  to  ridicule 
the  vanity  of  that  pupil,  noted  as  the 
most  conceited  artist  of  his  day,  who 
never  suffered  a  picture  to  escape  his 
hand  without  stamping  it  with  the 
words,  Alfaro  pinxit  The  best  works 
of  Castillo  are  at  Cordova. 

Castrejon  (Antonio).  He  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  in  1625.  Though  he 
paintedsome  large  pictures  for  churches, 
ne  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 
cabinet  pictures.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, his  greatest  performance  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Michael  subduing  the 
Dragon,  in  the  church  of  San  Miguel, 
at  Madrid.  He  died  in  that  city,  in 
1690. 

Castro  (Giacomo  di).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Sorrento,  about  1597,  and 
studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Carac- 
cioli,  but  afterwards  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Domenichino.     Some  of  his  pictures 


are  in  the  churches  of  Sorrento,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin.     He  died  in  1687. 

Castro  (Pietro  db).  The  subjects 
which  this  artist  chose  to  paint  were 
those  called  still  life,  as  vases,  shells, 
musical  instmments,  gems,  vessels  of 
gold,  silver,  and  crystal,  books,  and  rich 
bracelets;  in  which  his  choice  and  dis- 
position were  elegant,  and  his  execution 
admirable.  No  colouring  could  have  more 
of  truth,  nature,  or  transparence  than 
his,  nor  any  pencilling  be  more  free, 
though  neat  and  delicate.  He  showed 
peculiar  judgment  in  grouping  a  variety 
of  objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
union  and  harmony  to  the  whole. 
Every  separate  article  is  exact  when 
critically  examined;  and  each  object 
contributes  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
to  form  one  mass  of  light  and  shadow. 
That  he  was  expert  in  the  principles  of 
perspective,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro,  his 
works  sufficiently  demonstrate;  and  for 
transparence  ana  truth  he  was  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  best  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    He  died  in  1663. 

Cat  ALAN  I  (Antonio).  This  painter, 
who  obtained  the  ntane  of  H  Mamano, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1596.  He  had 
Albano  for  an  instructor,  and  became 
a  faithful  imitator  of  his  master's  style. 
He  painted  several  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  and  more  for 
private  collections.  In  the  church  of 
La  Madonna  del  Grada  are  four  of  his 
pictures,  representing  the  Patron  Saints 
of  Bologna;  and  in  the  church  Del 
Gesii  is  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  healing 
the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 

Catalani  (Antonio).  This  artist, 
who,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  called 
the  Sicilian,  was  born  at  Messina,  iu 
1560.  He  studied  at  Rome  the  paint- 
ings of  Baroccio,  and  among  his  works 
mentioned  with  applause  is  a  Nativity, 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Gesso. 
He  died  in  1630. 

Catena  (Vincenzio).  He  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  and  lived  there 
about  the  year  1500,  being  considered 
as  a  disciple  of  Giorgione,  of  whose 
manner  he  was  a  close  imitator.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  and  portraits, 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  in  a  good  style. 
He  was  also  employed  for  the  churcnes, 
and  many  fine  altar-pieces  are  still  shown 
of  his  performance  in  and  about  Venice. 

Catrnaro  .  (Giovanni     Battista). 
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Thia  artist  was  both  a  painter  and  en- 
graver; bat  little  is  known  of  him  ex- 
cept that  he  resided  partly  in  London, 
and  partly  in  Madrid.  lie  etched  the 
portrait  of  Luca  Giordano;  and  en- 
graved the  print  of  a  Woman  seated  in 
a  Landscape,  with  Children. 

Cati  (Fabqualb  da  Jesi).  This 
artist  resided  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1590,  and  was  employed  in  the  Vatican, 
where  he  painted  the  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour,  and  some  friezes.  He  also 
executed  some  paintings  for  the  churches 
in  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Cattanio  (Costanzo).  He  was 
bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1602,  and  had  for  his 
masters  Inpolito  Scarsellino,  and  Guido 
Reni  at  Bologna.  The  character  of 
Cattanio  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  being  con- 
tinually engaged  in  quarrels,  which 
compelled  him  to  lead  a  wandering 
life.  This  disposition  appeared  in  his 
works,  the  general  subjects  of  which  are 
soldiers  and  banditti.  That  he  was, 
however,  capable  of  better  things  ap- 
peared in  his  paintings  of  the  Flagella- 
tion of  Christ;  the  Ecce  Homo;  Christ 
praying  on  the  Mount;  and  his  An- 
nunciation ;  which  have  much  of  Guidons 
style.     He  died  in  1665. 

Cattap ANi  (Luca).  He  was  bom  at 
Cremona,  in  1570,  and  was  instructed 
by  Campi.  His  execution  was  uncom- 
monly rapid,  and  he  copied  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  master  in  a  manner  that 
deceived  the  best  judges.  Of  his  own 
works  the  best  is  the  Decollation  of  the 
Baptist,  in  the  church  of  St  Donato,  at 
Cremona.  He  was  not  so  successful  in 
fresco  as  in  oil. 

Catton  (Charles).  This  English 
artist  was  born  at  Norwich,  and  served 
his  time  to  a  coach  painter  in  London. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  student  in  the 
academy  in  St.  Martin*s-lane,  where  he 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  drawing  the 
human  figure.  He  was  the  first  herald- 
painter  who  introduced  a  good  style  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  particularly  in 
the  manner  of  designing  the  supporters 
to  the  coats  of  arms.  A  collection  of 
animals  was  engraved  and  published 
from  his  designs.  At  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  original  members.  In  1784  he 
became  master  of  the  company  of 
painter-sUuners.     Mr.   Catton  died  in 


1798.  Hb  son,  Charles  Catton,  was 
also  a  good  artist,  and  painted  land- 
scapes, but  never  followea  that  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  profession.  About 
the  year  1800  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  died  there  in  1819. 

Cadla  (Sigismondo).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Modena,  in  1687.  He 
studied  under  John  Bolanger,  and  after- 
wards applied  to  the  works  of  Titian 
and  Tintoretto.  He  painted  altar- 
pieces,  and  cabinet  pictures  for  private 
collections.  The  best  of  his  works  of 
the  large  size  has  for  its  subject  the 
Plague  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Carlo,  which  has  great  force  of 
expression  and  originality  of  cx)nception. 
His  last  performances  are  inferior  to 
those  which  he  produced  in  hb  youth. 

Cavaona  (Giovanni  Paolo).  He 
was  bom  at  Boigo  di  San  Leandro,  in 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  in  1560.  It 
b  supposed  that  he  received  instruc- 
tions in  the  school  of  Titian;  but  on  his 
return  from  Venice  he  became  a  scholar 
of  Moroni,  from  whom  he  acquired  deli- 
cacy of  colouring,  and  a  firm  mode  of 
pencilling.  He  afterwards  adopted  the 
style  of  Paolo  Veronese.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  representing  old  men 
and  children,  and  his  best  work  in 
fresco  is  an  Assumption,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Venice.  Hb 
oil  paintings  are  also  much  admired, 
especially  two  pictures  of  the  Nativity, 
and  Esther;  but  his  most  capital  per- 
formance is  a  Crucifixion,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lucia  at  Venice.  He  died  in 
1627. 

Cavaona  (Francesco).  Thb  artist 
was  called  Cavagnuolo,  to  distingubh 
htm  from  the  preceding  painter,  who 
was  his  father,  but  fell  short  of  him  in 
reputation.  Hb  best  piece  is  a  Ma- 
donna, in  the  church  of  the  Padri 
Zoccalanti  del  Romacolo,  at  Venice. 
He  died  young  in  1630. 

Cavallini  (Pixtro).  He  was  bora 
at  Rome,  in  1279,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Giotto.  He  rendered  himself 
considerable  by  a  multitude  of  paintings 
which  he  finbhed,  to  the  number  (ac- 
cording to  some  writers)  of  1300;  and 
he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  hb  piety 
than  bis  industry,  being,  on  that  ac- 
count, esteemed  a  saint.  His  principal 
works  are  at  Rome,  where  he  assbted 
Giotto  in  the  celebrated  mosaic  which 
b  over  the  grand  entrance  into    the 
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church  of  St.  Peter;  and  in  St.  PauKs 
was  a  crucifix,  said  to  be  by  his  liand, 
which  the  superstitious  affirm  to  have 
miraculously  talked  to  St.  Bridget.  But 
his  best  performance  in  fresco  was  in 
the  church  of  Ara  Coeri;   in  which  he 
represented  the  Virgin  and  Child  above, 
surrounded  with  glory,  and  below  was 
the  figure  of  the  Emperor   Octavian, 
and  that  of  the  Sibyl,  airecUng  his  eye 
to  the  figures  in  the  air.    Vertue  thinks 
it   highly  probable  that  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  crosses 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Elea- 
nor, were  constructed  firom  the  designs 
of  Pietro  Cavallini,  by  Abbot  Ware; 
and  be  supposes   Cavallini  to  be  the 
inventor  of  mosaic,  alleging  that  Giotto 
was   twenty  years   yovnger  than  the 
other.      These  suppositions,  however* 
seem  hardly  supportable;    for,  by  the 
testimony  of  Vasari,  and  other  writers, 
and  also  by  the  Historical  Tables  of 
Ancient  and   Modem   Painters,   pub- 
lished by  Anthony  Harms  at  Brunswick, 
it  appears  that  Giotto  was  three  years 
older  than  Cavallini,  instead  of  being 
twenty  years  younger;   and  was  really 
his  instructor  in  the  art  of  mosaic,  as 
may  be  evident  from  the  dates  of  their 
birth  according  to  Vasari;   for  Giotto 
was  bom  in  1276,  and  Cavallini  was 
bora  in  1279.     Vasari  indeed  does  not 
mention  the  precise  year  of  the  birth 
of  Cavallini;   but,  as  he  says  that  be 
died  in  1364,  at  the  are  of  85,  he  de- 
termines the  year  of  his  birth  in  1279. 
X<^or  can  the  other  supposition  of  Abbot 
Ware's  constructing  those  crosses  and 
shrine  from  the  designs  of  Cavallini  be 
any  ways  established;  for,  according  to 
Vertue,  Ware  was  at  Rome  in  1260, 
and  there  saw  a  shrine  that  had  been 
erected  in  1254,  and  the  abbot  himself 
died  in  1288,  which  was  eight  years 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who 
died  in  1291.     Now,  as  it  appears  that 
Giotto  was  bora  in  1276,  he  could  have 
been  bnt  seven  years  old  at  the  death 
of  Ware;   and  Cavallini  being  three 
years  younger  than  Giotto,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  been  a 
designer  for  Ware,  as  that  abbot  died 
when  Cavallini   was  only   four  years 
old. 

Cavaluno  (Bsenardo).  He  was 
bora  at  Naples  in  1622,  and  studied 
under  Massimo  StanzionL  He  painted 
easel  pictures  in  a  superior  manner,  and 


chose  his  subjects  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  which  he  treated  in  the 
style  of  Poussin,  and  the  brilliant  co- 
louring of  Rubens.  He  gave  the  pro- 
mise of  great  distinction  as  an  artist, 
which  was  not  realized;  for  by  dissipa- 
tion and  debauchery,  he  shortened  nis 
days  at  Naples  in  1656. 

Cavallucci  (Antonio).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Sermoneta  in  1752,  and 
died  in  1795.  He  resided  at  Rome,  of 
which  school  he  was  considered  the 
prineipal  omameni,  after  Mengs  and 
Battoni.  His  principal  paintings  are 
St.  Bona  distributing  nis  Wealth  among 
the  Poor;  St.  Francesco  da  Paolo  in 
the  Basilica  of  Loretto;  and,  above  all, 
his  Venus  and  Ascanius,  in  the  Palazzo 
Cesarini  at  Rome. 

Cavarazzx  (Babtocoioo),  called 
Crescenzi,  This  artist  was  born  at 
Viterbo  about  1590.  He  studied  under 
Roncalli  or  Pomerancio,  and  on  leaving 
that  master,  was  taken  into  the  noble 
family  of  Crescenzi,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  by  which  he  be- 
came known.  He  painted  many  pic- 
tures for  his  protector,  and  others  for 
the  churches  in  Rome,  particularly  St. 
Carlo  Borroraeo^  kneeling  with  a  Choir 
of  Angels,  in  St.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
In  St.  Ursula,  he  has  painted  that  saint 
with  the  famous  legend  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins;  and  in  the  convent  of 
St  Anne,  the  Holy  Family.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1625. 

Cavazza  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Bologna  about  1620,  and 
studied  under  Cavcdone  and  Guide. 
He  painted  several  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  and  he  also 
engraved  some  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs. He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Pietro  Francesco  Cavazxa^  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  the  scholar  of  Domenico 
Viani.  He  painted  history,  and  exe- 
cuted several  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna.  He  died  in 
1733. 

Catazzoni  (Feaiccbsco).  He  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1559,  and  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Bartolomeo  Passerotti, 
and  next  of  Lodovieo  Caraoci.  His 
performances  are  mostly  in  the  churches 
of  Bologna,  the  chief  being  a  Magdalen, 
a  Cradfizion,  and  St.  John  Preaching 
in  the  Wilderaess. 

Cavedonb  (Giacomo).  This  master 
was  born  at  Sassuolo,  near  Modena,  in 
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1 57  7»  and  was  educated  In  the  Academy 
of  the  Canusci,  wher^  he  learned  design, 
but  attended  the  schools  of  Baldi  luid 
Pasaerotti,  to  study  the  naked  figures. 
To  acquire  a  profier  knowledge  of 
coloaring,  he  visited  Venice,  where  he 
carefully  examined  the  productions  of 
Titian;  and  at  his  return  home  the  best 
judges  of  the  art  were  much  pleased 
with  his  works,  as  they  seemed  to  pos- 
sess an  agreeable  mixture  of  the  style 
of  the  Caraoci,  and  the  tints  of  Titian. 
For  some  time  at  Bologna  his  paintings 
were  esteemed  equal  to  the  compos!- 
tfons  of  Annibale  Uaraeei;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  in  the  King  of  Spain's 
chapel  there  is  a  picture  representing 
the  Visitation  of  the  Viigin,  which  Ru- 
bens, Velasquez,  and  Michel  Angelo 
Colonna  supposed  to  be  the  perform- 
ance of  that  master,  though  it  was  really 
the  work  of  Cavedone.  His  best 
maoner  was  strong  and  free,  and  his 
tints  were  natural  and  beautiful;  but 
some  good  judges  observe  that  he  had 
three  different  manners,  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods  of  hb  life.  His  first  was 
excellent;  his  second  indifferent;  and 
his  Isst  feeble,  and  miserably  bad.  But 
then,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  he 
was  depressed  hv  sickness  and  poverty; 
and  a  few  ^ears  before  his  deatn  he  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock  by  the  fidl  of  a 
scaffold,  and,  to  increase  his  unhappi- 
ness,  he  lost  his  only  son,  who  had  given 
strong  proofs  of  a  promising  genius.  At 
Bologna,  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvadore, 
are  several  capital  performances  of 
Cavedone.  The  Prophets,  and  Four 
Doctors  of  the  Churcn,  are  extremely 
good;  and  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paolo  are  some  excellent 
paintings,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Caravaggio  as  to  the  colouring,  and  the 
heads  of  the  figures  are  in  a  fine  style. 
But  one  of  his  best  performances  is  in 
the  church  of  the  Mendicants  in  Bo- 
logna, which  represents  Petronius  and 
another  Saint  on  their  knees,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture,  and  the 
ViigiB  and  Child  m  the  Clouds,  at- 
tended by  Angels.  The  Virp^in  is  in  a 
gmnd  taste,  and  the  composiuon  excel- 
nt;  the  colouring  in  some  parts  resem- 
bles that  of  Titian,  and  in  others  the 
touch  and  manner  of  Guide.  The 
heads  are  exceedingly  fine;  the  dra- 
peries nobly  executed,  in  that  style 
which  is  particularly  admired  in  Guido; 


the  shadowing  show  all  the  force  of 
Caravaggio;  and  the  whole  is  finished 
with  great  fireedom  of  hand  and  a 
masterly  pencil.  Cavedone  died  in 
1660. 

Caxbs  (Patxizio).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Arezzo,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  made  king's  painter,  and  employed 
in  the  royal  palaces,  particularly  in  the 
queen's  gallery  of  the  Prado.  The  sub« 
ject  which  he  chose  was  the  Chastitv 
of  Joseph;  but  it  was  destroyed,  with 
many  other  choice  pieces,  when  that 
edifice  was  burned  in  17  IB.  Caxes 
diedinlC25. 

Caxbs  fEuoBNio),  the  son  and 
scholar  of  tne  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1 577.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  several  of  his  works,  and  became 
painter  to  the  court  in  1612.  He  was 
much  employed  for  the  churches  as  well 
as  the  paJaces,  and  painted  in  coi\juno- 
tion  with  Vincenzio  CaduccL  He  died  . 
in  1642. 

Catlus  (Anne  Clauds  Philip, 
Count  de),  a  celebrated  amateur  and 
patron  of  the  arts,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
October  81,  1692.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  the  two  sons  of  John  Count  de  Cay- 
lus,  and  of  the  Marchioness  de  Villette. 
He  lost  his  &ther  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  when  he  was  seveuteen  entered  into 
the  military  service,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  with  glory,  till  the 
peace  of  Rastadt  left  him  in  a  state  of 
inactivitv.  He  now  travelled  into 
Ital^,  wttere  he  imbibed  that  love  of  an- 
tiquities and  the  fine  arts  which  he 
cherished  through  life.  After  the  ab- 
sence of  a  year  he  returned  to  Paris; 
but  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
made  him  desirous  of  further  attain- 
ments. Accordingly  he  went,  about 
eiffht  months  afler,  into  the  Levant, 
where  he  explored  Ancient  Greece,  the 
Troad,  and  tne  classical  remains  of  Asia 
Minor.  On  his  return  from  the  East, 
the  count  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris, 
which  he  seldom  left,  except  to  make 
excursions  to  London  and  other  places, 
on  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  here  ap- 
plied himself  to  music,  drawing,  and 
painting;  and  he  also  wrote  some  works 
of  the  lighter  kind,  which  discovered  » 
spirit  and  ingenuity.  In  order  to  judge 
of  the  works  of  art,  he  had  that  in«^«' 
of  taste  which  is  superior  tost*''' 
than  reasoning,  and  mor<>  ''^ 
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flection;  so  that  with  a  single  glance  he 
was  able  to  discover  the  defects  and 
beauUcs  of  a  piece.     The  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  admitted  him 
as  an  honorary  member  in  1731,  and 
the  count,  who  did  not  love   empty 
titles,  spared  neither  labour  nor  fortune 
in  promoting  the  arts  and  benefitting 
its  professors.     He  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters  and  en- 
gravers, who  had  been  ornaments  of  the 
institution;  but  his  principal  work  was 
entitled  **  Tableaux  tir^  de  I'lliade  et 
de  rOdyss^,"  in  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited the  entire  scenes  of  events  con- 
tained in  those  poems,  designed  each 
piece,  and  disposed  every  figure  with 
pictorial  accuracy.     The  zeal  of  writers 
IS  not  always  disinterested;  they  |>av 
themselves  for  the  instructions   which 
they    communicate.      But    the    count 
loved  the  arts  on  their  own   account, 
as  plainly  appeared  from  the  many  in- 
stances of  his  generosity  to  those  who 
were  possessed  of  talents,  but  wanted 
the  goods  of  fortune.    To  these  he  ex- 
tended his  benevolence,  and  though  his 
income  was  much  inferior  to  his  rank, 
be  was  rich  for  the  artists.     Besides  the 
presents  which  he  made  from  time  to 
time  to   the  Academy,  he  formed  an 
annual  prize  in  it,  for  such  of  the  pupils 
as  should  succeed  best  in  drawing  or 
modelling  a  head  after  nature,  and  in 
giving  the  finest  expression  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  a  passion.    He  en- 
couraged  the    study    of  anatomy  and 
perspective,  by  ^generous  rewards;  and 
It  was  bis  intention,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  have  founded  a  new  prize  for 
those  subjects  exclusivelv.    Such  was 
his  passion  for  antiquity,  tnat  he  wished 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the 
whole  of  it  to  life.     He  saw  with  regret 
that  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters, 
which    have   been    discoverea  in  our 
times,  are  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  drawn  from  their  subterraneous 
depositories.     A  fortunate  accident  fur- 
nished him  with  the  meana  of  showing 
the  composition  and  colouring  of  the  pic- 
tures or  ancient  liome.     The  drawmgs 
which  Bartoli  had  taken  from  antique 
paintings  falling  into  his  hands,  he  had 
them  engraved    and    published  at  his 
own  expense.     This  work  is  perhaps 
one  of  tne  roost  extraordinary  that  has 
ever  appeared;  and  all  the  subjects  are 
'>d  with  a  purity  and  precision  that 


is  inimitable.     There  were  only  thirty 
copies  printed,  so  that,  of  course,  the 
work  is  almost  inaccessible.     The  count 
was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  an- 
other enterprise  still  more  honourable 
to  his  talents.     In  the  preceding  age, 
Desgodetz,  under  tbe~  auspices  of  Col- 
bert, published  the  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
The  work  was  admired  through  all  Eu- 
rope, and  g^ve  birth  to  that  emulation 
which  carried  ingenious  travellers  to 
Athens,  Spalatro,  Balbec,  and  Palmyra, 
in  order  to  view  and  take  drawings  of 
the  famous  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Colbert  had  framed  the  design  of  en- 
graving the  Roman  antiquities  that  are 
still  remaining  in  the  south  of  France; 
and  by  his  orders  Mignard  had  made 
drawings  of  them,  which  Count  Cayios, 
having  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  de- 
termined to  finish  the  work;  and  though 
prevented  from  carrying  the  design  into 
effect,  be  recommended  it  warmly  in 
his  last  illness  to  hb  friend  Mariette,  by 
whom    it  was  partly  executed.     The 
confidence  which  all  the  learned  in  Eu- 
rope placed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
count,  proved  a  powerful  instrument  for 
the  furtherance  of  great  designs,  and 
many  artists  were  indebted  to  him  for 
patronage  and  the    displav    of   their 
talents.     In  1742  he  was  admitted  into 
the     Academy     of    Inscriptions    and 
Belles  Lettres,  after  which  he  devoted 
more  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  subjects  connected  with 
the  arts.     His  knowledge  of  drawing 
enabled  him  to  explain  many  passages 
in  Pliny  which  were  obscure  to  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  rules 
of  art;  and  hence  he   developed,    in 
several     memoirs,     those     expressive 
strokes  which  that  author  has  employed 
with  brevity,  to  describe  the  works  of 
celebrated  painters  and  sculptors.     But 
nothing  seemed  more  flattering  to  him 
than  his  discovery  of  encaustic  painting: 
a  description  of  Pliny's  (but  too  concise 
to  give  liim  a  clear  view  of  this  matter) 
suggested  the  idea  of  it;  and  he  avuled 
himself  of  the  friendship  of  Majault  a 
physician  of   Paris,  and  an  excellent 
chemist;  and  by  repeated  experiments 
found  out  the  secret  of  incorporating 
wax  with  different  tints  and  colours*  of 
making  it  obedient  to  the  pencil,  and 
thus    rendering    paintings    immortal. 
Mr.  Muntz  afterwards    made   experi- 
ments to  bring  this  art  to  perfection. 
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^nd  published  in  English  a  book  en- 
titled **  Encaustic,  or  Count  Cayius*s 
Method  of  Painting  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Ancients:  to  which  is  added,  A 
sure  and  easy.  Method  of  Fixing  of 
Crayons."  8vo.  1760.  The  entry  to 
the  noose  of  the  count  had  the  appear- 
ance of  ancient  Egjnpti  the  first  ooject 
that  presented  itself  was  a  fine  statue 
as  laige  as  life;  the  staircase  was 
adorned  with  medallions  and  curiosities 
from  China  and  America.  In  his  apart* 
ment  for  antiques  he  was  seen  sur- 
rounded with  gods,  priests,  Egyptian 
magistrates,  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Gauls.  When  he  wanted  room  for 
more,  he  sent  whole  colonies  to  the 
royal  depository  of  antiquities,  and  this 
occurred  twice  m  his  lifetime.  In  order 
that  the  world  might  partake  of  these 
treasures,  he  had  them  engraved,  with 
descriptions,  in  seven  quarto  volumes. 
This  extraordinary  man  died  of  a  mor- 
tification in  his  leg,  September  5,  1765. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  1.  Nouveaux  Sujets  de 
Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,  1755.  2. 
M^moires  sur  la  Peinture  k  TEncau- 
stiqoe,  1755.  S.  Description  d'un  Ta- 
bleau reprtentant  le  Sacrifice  d'lphig^ 
nie,  1 757.  4.  Histoire  de  THercule  le 
Th^bain,  1758.  5.  Discours  sur  les 
Peintures  Antiques.  6.  The  Lives 
of  Mignard,  Le  Moine,  and  Bou- 
chardon. 

CxccARiNi  (SfiBASTiANo).  He  was 
bom  at  Urbino  about  1700,  and  studied 
under  Agostino  Castellacci.  He  painted 
historic^  subjects  at  Rome,  and  among 
the  rest  the  story  of  St.  Urbano,  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  that  saint;  but  his 
principal  works  are  at  Faro,  where  he 
dwelt,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pictures 
taken  from  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.    He  died  in  1780. 

Cblesti  (Cavalierb  Andbba).  He 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1637,  and  learned 
the  principles  of  design  and  colouring 
from  Matteo  Ponzoni.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful style  of  painting  in  history,  as  well 
as  in  landscape;  but  he  principally  prac- 
tised the  latter.  His  situations  are  na- 
tural, and  his  choice  elegant;  his  colour- 
ing pleasing;  his  skies  are  luminous  and 
dear;  his  buildings,  and  other  objects, 
well  relieved;  and  every  part  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  He  painted  the  most 
beautiful  views  about  Venice,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  in  a  large  size,  and  also 


in  small;  and  his  works,  being  scarce, 
are  highly  prized.  Two  histoncal  com- 
positions of  Celesti,  are  in  the  chapel 
of  Madonna  della  Pace  at  Venice;  the 
subject  of  the  one  is  St.  Luke  painting 
the  portrait  of  tlie  Virgin,  and  the  other 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  These  are 
excellent  performances;  the  composition 
is  ingenious,  the  Biy\e  grand,  and  the 
whole  is  executed  with  a  flowing  bold 
pencil.  In  the  chapel  of  Spedaletto  is 
another  of  his  pictures,  representing  St. 
Jerome  with  the  Virgin  and  some  Samts, 
which  is  well  designed,  soft,  and  deli- 
cately coloured,  but  rather  too  raddy. 
He  was  fond  of  using  a  purplish  tint, 
not  unlike  the  manner  of  Rubens,  but 
he  was  sometimes  apt  to  use  it  in  the 
extreme,  particularly  in  his  carnations. 
He  died  in  1706. 

Celio  (Gaspab  Cavalibbb).  He 
was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  disciple  of 
Circignani,  called  Dalie  Pomerance, 
His  works  are  chiefly  in  the  churches 
at  Rome,  among  which  are,  in  St. 
Giovanni  Laterano,  a  St.  Michael  de- 
feating the  Rebel  Angels;  in  St.  Carlo, 
a  St.  Charles  Borromeo;  in  the  Mendi- 
canti,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata; and  in  the  Grallery  of  the  Palazzo 
Mattel,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  Celio  died  at 
Rome  in  1640. 

Cebesa  (Caslo).  He  was  bora  at 
Bergamo  in  1609,  and  studied  under 
Danielo  Crespi,  at  Milan,  where  he 
soon  became  distinguished  by  his  style 
of  design  and  colouring.  His  figures 
are  gracefully  disposed,  and  there  is  an 
agreeable  expression  in  his  heads; 
but  his  works  are  chiefly  confined  to 
churches.  In  the  cathedral  of  Ber- 
gamo is  a  picture  of  St.  Vincenzio  car- 
ried up  to  neaven;  and  in  the  cupola  of 
St.  Francesco,  the  Pour  Evangelists. 
One  of  his  best  productions  is  the  Re- 
surrection, in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
He  also  excelled  in  portrait.  He  died 
in  1679. 

Ceeezo  (Mattbo).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Burgos,  in  Andalusia,  in  1635. 
He  studied  at  Madrid,  in  the  school  of 
Don  Juan  Carrenno,  after  which  he 
painted  some  fine  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  Madrid  and  Valladolid. 
He  was  also  employed  in  the  royal 
palaces,  and  his  most  esteemed  piece  is 
Christ  with  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus. 
He  died  in  1685. 
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Cebquozzi  (Michel  A NOELo).  This 
artist,  who  obtained  the  appellativeii  of 
M,  A,  di  Battaglia,  from  his  excellence 
ip  painting  batdes,  and  Bamboeciatet 
from  his  turn  for  painting  markets,  fairs, 
&c,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1600  or  1602. 
His  fiither,  a  jeweller,  perceiving  his 
disposition  for  the  art,  placed  him  with 
James  d'As^,  a  Flemisn  punter,  then 
in  credit  at  Rome;  but,  after  three  years' 
study  with  him,  he  went  to  the  school  of 
P.  r.  Cortonese,  whom  he  quitted  to 
become  the  disciple  and  imitator  of 
Bamboccio.  He  surpassed  all  his  fel- 
low-students in  taste,  and  had  a  manner 
of  painting  peculiar  to  himselC  His 
cheerful  temper  appeared  in  his  pictures, 
in  which  riaicule  was  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  facility  of  his  pencil  was 
such  that,  on  the  recital  of  a  battle,  a 
shipwreck,  or  any  uncommon  event,  he 
could  express  it  durectly  on  canvass^  His 
colouring  was  vigorous,  and  his  touch 
light  He  never  made  designs  or 
sketches,  but  only  retouched  his  pic- 
tures, until  he  had  brought  them  to  aJl 
the  perfection  of  which  he  was  capable. 
Such  was  his  reputation,  tliat  he  could 
hardly  supply  tne  commissions  he  re- 
ceived, ana  he  became  so  rich  that  the 
cares  of  wealth  began  to  perplex  him. 
He  on  one  occasion  took  all  nis  money 
to  a  retired  place,  in  order  to  bury  it, 
bat  when  he  arrived,  he  was  so  alarmed 
lest  it  should  be  found,  that  he  brought 
it  back  with  much  trouble,  and  having 
been  two  nights  and  a  daj  without 
sleep  or  sustenance,  this,  it  is  said,  in- 
jured his  health,  and  brought  on  a  vio- 
lent fever,  which  proved  fatal,  in  1660. 
His  personal  character  is  highly  praised. 
Mr.  Fuseli  says,  '*  that  he  differs  from 
Bamboccio  in  the  character  and  physi- 
ognomy of  his  figures;  and  instead  of 
Dutch  or  Flemish  mobs,  he  painted  those 
of  Ital^.  Both  artists  have  strong  and 
vivid  tints.  Bamboccio  is  superior  to 
him  in  landscape,  and  he  excels  Bam- 
boccio in  the  spirit  of  his  figures."  One 
of  hia  most  copious  works  is  in  the 
palace  of  Spada,  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
Las  represented  an  army  of  fanatic  Laz- 
zaroni,  who  shout  applause  to  Masa- 
Biello. 

Cbraini  (Giovanni  DoicxNico).  This 
artist,  called  H  Cavaliere  Perugino, 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1606,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  instrucUons  from  Guido, 
but  afterwards  he  became  a  disciple  of 


Domenichino.  From  these  two  cele^ 
brated  masters  he  acquired  a  beautiful 
tone  of  colouring,  a  graceful  disposition 
of  his  figures,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  the  elegant  and  noble  airs  of  hia 
heads.  His  best  work  is  in  fresco,  in 
the  cupola  of  La  Madonna  della  Vitp- 
toria,  representing  St.  Paul's  Yision. 
He  died  in  1681. 

Ceeva  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  practised  as 
an  historical  painter  about  the  year 
1550.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Gauden* 
zio  Ferrari,  but  only  one  of  his  works 
is  at  present  known,  which  is  a  picture 
of  tne  Incredulity  of  St.  Tnomas, 
painted  in  an  admirable  style  of  design 
and  colouring. 

Cbevelli  (Fedbeioo).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Milan,  and  was  the  scholar 
of  Pietro  Ricchi,  called  H  Lucchese^ 
whom  he  rivalled  in  the  freedom  of 
pencilling,  and  surpassed  in  correctness. 
One  of  his  best  works  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Theodore.  He  flourished  about 
1700. 

Ceevi  (  Been  ARDo).  He  was  a  native 
of  Modena,  and  a  disciple  of  Guido. 
At  the  time  when  the  most  lively  ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  his  rising 
greatness,  be  was  cut  off  by  the  plague, 
at  his  native  place,  in  1630.  He  prin- 
cipally worked  in  freseo  for  the  churches 
or  Modena. 

Cbsari  (Giuseppe),  commonly  called 
Arpino,  and  sometimes  Josepmo,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1560.  His  father, 
Cesari,  was  a  painter,  and  a  native  of 
Arpino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  accounts  for  the  cognomen  by 
which  he  is  commonly  distinguished. 
While  yet  in  his  thirteenth  yevt,  his 
father  placed  him  with  the  artists  em- 
ployed by  Gregory  XIII.  in  painting 
the  lodges  of  the  Vatican,  wnom  he 
served  in  the  humble  employment  of 
preparing  their  palettes  and  colours. 
But  in  this  situation  he  discovered  such 
talents,  that  the  pope  gave  orders  to 
pay  him  a  golden  crown  a  day  so  long 
as  he  continued  to  work  in  the  Vatican. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  distinguished  him 
by  adding  new  and  higher  favours  to 
those  of  Gregory  XI 1 1.  He  made  him 
Knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  and  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  St  John  Lateran. 
In  1600  he  followed  the  Cardinal  AMo- 
brandini,  who  was  sent  legate  to  France, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
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IV.  with  Mar  J  de  MedicU.  The  con- 
doct  of  CaraYamo,  his  enemv  and 
rival,  has  been  already  noticed  m  the 
article  relative  to  that  artist  Arpino 
died  at  Rome  in  1640,  at  the  age  of 
foorscore.  He  was  an  artist  of  showy 
rather  than  solid  talents,  whence  he 
acquired  great  popularity  in  his  time, 
because  his  pictures  astonished  the  mul- 
titude. His  long  practice  was  distin- 
guished by  two  methods,  that  of  fresco 
and  that  of  oil.  In  the  former,  he  was 
feitile,  vigorous,  delightful,  and  uncom- 
monly animated.  In  the  second,  his 
principle  was  despatch,  whence  he  be- 
came free,  loose,  and  careless.  He  had 
a  numerous  school  of  artists,  but  had 
none  of  any  g^eat  distinction.  His 
battle-pieces  attract  the  eye  by  the 
activity  which  appears  in  them,  and, 
above  alU  by  the  spirit  of  the  horses. 
He  was  much  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Bernardino  Cesari,  who  painted  a  large 
fresco  work  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
de  Lateran.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

Cbsi  (Bartolombo).  He  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1556,  and  had  for  his  in- 
structor Giovanni  Francesco  Bezzi, 
called  NosadeUa,  but  he  afterwards 
studied  the  works  of  Pelegrino  Tibaldi. 
He  lived  in  great  friendship  with  the 
Caracci,  though  he  painted  in  compe- 
tition with  them,  and  not  unsuccessfully. 
He  was  correct  in  his  design,  delicate 
in  his  tints,  and  sweet  in  his  style  of 
composition.  He  rather  excelled  in  his 
frescoes  than  his  oil  paintings,  but  dis- 
played great  merit  in  both,  as  his  pic- 
tures at  Bologna  sufficiently  evince. 
His  principal  works  were  in  the  churches 
of  that  city;  particularly  a  Virgin  and 
Child;  a  Crudfizion;  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magir  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden; 
and  a  taking  down  from  the  Cross.  He 
also  painted  ten  frescoes  of  subjects 
taken  from  the  Life  of  ^neas,  in  the 
Palazzo  Favi.     He  died  in  1627. 

Cesi,  or  Cssio  (Caelo),  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antrodocco, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territory,  in  1626. 
He  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
and  was  employed  in  several  public 
works  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VII.  He  piunted  his- 
torical subjects,  particularly  the  Juci^- 
roent  of  Solomon,  in  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.     He  was  also  an  excellent  en- 


graved and  his  plates  are  executed  in  a 
masterly  styles     He  died  in  1686. 

CsspBDEs  (Pablo).  He  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  about  1535,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  church,  in  which  he 
rose  to  eminence.  As  an  artist  he  aso 
shines  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  countrymen:  and  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  art,  he  travelled  to  Rome  twice, 
that  he  might  contemplate  the  works  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  other  masters.  In 
the  Trinitll  di  Monti,  he  punted  the 
Annunciation  and  Nativity,  and  in  the 
vault  of  the  same  chapel,  several  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Federigo 
Zucchero,  who  had  for  him  the  highest 
respect;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  renised 
a  commission  from  Spiun,  saving,  *'  that 
while  that  country  possessed  Cespedes, 
it  need  not  send  to  Italy  for  artists." 
His  works  are  chiefly  at  Cordova,  the 
principal  of  which  is,  the  Last  Supper. 
Cespedes  was  as  remarkable  for  his  hu- 
mility as  hb  talents.  He  died  at  Cor- 
dova in  1608. 

Chalmehs  (Sia  Georob).  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  painting  under  Allan  Ramsav, 
afler  which  he  went  to  Rome.  In  earfy 
life  he  was  patronised  by  General 
Blakeney,  at  Minorca,  and  he  there 
painted  a  portrut  of  that  officer,  from 
which  picture  an  engraving  was  pub- 
lished. He  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
baronet,  but  not  to  the  estate  of  his 
ancestors,  which  bad  been  forfeited 
by  their  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Stuart.  Sir  George,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  follow  painting  as  a  profession, 
first  at  Hull,  ana  next  in  London.  Ho 
died  in  1791. 

Chamberlain  (William).  Tliis 
artist  was  bom  in  London,  and  became 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  after 
which  he  studied  under  Mr.  Opie,  and 
followed  portrait  painting  with  con* 
siderable  success.  He  died  at  Hull,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  prime'  of  life,  leaving 
a  widow  and  six  children,  in  1807. 

Chamberlain  (Mason).  This  Eng- 
lish painter  had  the  credit  of  being  a 
gooa  artist,  in  the  line  of  portrait.  Re 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  1 787. 

Uhampaonb  (Philip  de).     He  waa 
bom  at  Brussels,  in  1602,  and  on  dis- 
covering an  inclination  to  painting  in 
I  his    youth,    was    placed    successively 
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under  Bouillon,  Michel  Bourdeaux,  and 
Fouquier,  from  which  last  he  learned  to 
paint  landscape.  In  all  other  branches 
of  his  art,  nature  was  his  master,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  followed  her  very 
faithfully.  At  nineteen  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way,  but 
iiroceeded  no  farther  than  Paris,  where 
lie  lodged  in  the  College  of  Laon,  at 
ihe  time  when  Nicolo  Poussin  dwelt 
there,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
friendship.  Du  Chesne,  painter  to 
Mary  de  Medicis,  being  then  employed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  en- 
gaged the  two  artists  as  his  assistants. 
Poussin  did  a  few  small  pieces  in  the 
ceiling,  and  Champagne  drew  the  pic^ 
tures  in  the  queen's  apartment.  Her 
majesty  liked  tncsc  last  so  well,  that  Du 
Chesnegrewjealous  of  Champagne,  upon 
which  he,  who  loved  quiet,  returned  to 
Brussels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through 
Germany  into  Italy.  He  had  scarcely 
g^t  there,  however,  when  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose, 
who  was  surveyor  of  the  buildings,  to 
advertise  him  of  Du  Chesne*8  death,  and 
to  invite  him  back  to  France.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  thither,  and  was 
made  director  of  the  queen's  paintings, 
and  had  settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  1200  livres,  together  with  lodpngs 
in  the  Luxembowrg  palace.  Being  a 
lover  of  his  business,  ne  went  through 
a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  numbers  of 
his  pieces,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  among 
other  places,  some  of  his  pictures  are  in 
the  cnapter-house  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  in  several  churches  in  that 
city;  without  reckoning  an  infinitr  of 
portraits,  which  are  not^  for  their  like- 
nesses, as  well  as  for  being  finished  to  a 
high  degree.  The  aueen  also  ordered 
him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Carmelite 
church  in  the  suburb  of  St  James,  where 
his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is  much 
esteemed;  but  the  best  of  his  works  is 
thought  to  be  the  ceiling  in  the  king's 
apartment,  at  Yincennes,  composed  on 
the  subject  of  the  peace  in  1659.  After 
this  he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting,  which  office  he 
exercised  many  years.  He  had  been  a 
long  time  famous  in  his  profession, 
when  Le  Brun  arrived  at  raris  from 
Italv;  but  though  that  artist  soon 
attained  the  superiority,  and  was  made 
principal  painter  to  the  king.  Cham- 


pagne showed  no  disgust  at  the  pre« 
fcrence  that  was  g^ven,  to  his  own 
detriment.  There  is  another  instance 
upon  record  of  his  goodness  of  dispost- 
tion  and  integrity;  Cardinal  Richelieu 
had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  be 
would  quit  the  queen-mother*s  service; 
but  Champagne  refused.  The  cardinal's 
chief  valet-de-chambre  assured  him 
further,  that  whatever  he  would  ask, 
his  eminence  would  grant  him;  to  which 
Champagne  replied,  **  If  the  cardinal 
could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the 
only  thing  I  am  ambitious  of,  it  would 
be  something;  but,  as  that  is  impossible, 
the  only  favour  I  have  to  beg  of  his 
eminence  is  the  continuance  of  his 
good  g^ces."  It  is  said  the  cardinal 
was  highly  affected  with  the  integrity 
of  the  painter;  who,  though  he  refused 
to  enter  into  his  service,  did  not  refuse 
to  work  for  him.  Among  other  things 
he  drew  his  picture,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  he  ever 
painted*  Sir  Robert  Strange  had  his 
portrait  of  Colbert,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ranked  with  the  finest  of  Vandyck's. 
Champagne  died  in  1674,  mucn  be- 
loved by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  an 
excellent  painter  and  a  truly  good  man. 
Among  other  works,  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  Louis  XIII.  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin,  the  colouring  of  which  is 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  his  other 
pieces,  and  the  general  effect  much 
admired.  It  is  remarked  of  Champagne, 
that  he  always  refused  to  paint  the 

gDrtraits   of  the    fint   nobility  on   a 
unday,  though   he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  money. 

Champagne  (Jorm  Baptist).  He 
was  nephew  of  Philip,  and  was  bom 
at  Brussels,  in  1645,  according  to  some 
writers,  but  others  say  in  1643.  He 
was  instructed  by  bis  uncle;  but  when 
he  found  himself  qualified  to  visit  Italy, 
he  travelled  thither  to  study  the  great 
masters.  He  painted  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  his  uncle,  nor  did  he  deviate 
from  it,  after  having  such  opportunities 
of  refining  and  improving  his  original 
taste.  At  his  return  firom  Italy  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris.  He  was  not  equal  to 
Philip,  either  in  design  or  execution, 
but  he  proved  a  good  imitator  of  him: 
and  if  ne  had  many  of  the  perfections 
of  his  uncle,  he  had  also  many  of  his 
i  defects.     He  died  in  1688. 
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Chardin  (Simon).  He  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1701,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  painter  of  conYersation  pieces, 
of  the  domestic  description,  which  he 
represented  with  great  trnth,  simplicity, 
aiid  beauty  of  finish.  He  is  compared 
by  his  countrymen  to  Gabriel  Metzu. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  portrait 
painters  to  the  king.     He  died  in  1 779. 

Chastillon  (Louis  dr).  This  artbt, 
who  was  a  painter  in  enamel  and  minia- 
ture, as  well  as  an  engraver,  was  born 
at  St.  Menehoud,  in  Champagne,  in 
1639.  Of  his  paintings  we  know  little 
or  nothing,  but  his  prints  are  nu- 
merous, and  in  the  style  of  Gerard 
Audran. 

Chatel  (Francis  du).  The  native 
city  of  this  painter  was  at  Brussels, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1625.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  David  Teniers,  the 
vounger;  who,  observing  the  genius  of 
bis  pupil,  took  great  pains  to  improve 
him,  and  by  that  means  Du  Chatel 
became  an  honour  to  his  instructor.  He 
adhered  to  the  manner  which  he  had 
so  hi^pily  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Teniers;  and  bis  subjects  were  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  his  master,  but 
sometimes  more  elevated.  Like  Teniers, 
he  punted  corps-de-garde,  &c.;  but  he 
also  represented  conversations,  and 
assemblies  of  persons  of  rank,  which 
compositions  consisted  of  a  numbbr  of 
figures,  conectly  designed,  and  habited 
in  the  mode  of  tne  time.  His  colouring 
was  good,  and  his  pictures  were  remark- 
able for  the  truth  of  their  perspective, 
and  for  the  effect  produced  by  his 
skill  in  the  chiaro-oscuro.  The  most 
capital  work  of  this  master  is  in  the 
Town-hall  at  Ghent,  being  near  twenty 
feet  lonff,  and  fourteen  high.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Kinpf  of  Spain  receiving  the 
Oath  of  Fidelity  from  the  States  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  in  1666.  In  the 
back  ground  is  a  view  of  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  Ghent,  adorned 
with  triumphal  arches  and  other  de- 
corations; tfnd  it  is  said,  that  the 
number  of  figures  amounts  to  above  a 
thousand,  with  an  abundant  variety  of 
characters,  and  through  the  whole, 
the  groups  are  so  disposed,  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  con- 
fusion. 

Cratelain  ( J.  B.).  He  was  bom  in 
England,    of   French    parents,   about 


1710.  His  genius  was  great,  but  his 
manners  were  so  depraved,  that  his 
talents  were  in  a  great  measure  lost. 
He  designed  landscapes  in  an  admirable 
style,  either  from  nature  or  from  fimcy. 
Those  which  he  engraved  himself  are 
admirably  executed.  Many  are  from  his 
own  drawings,  and  others  after  Poussin. 
He  died  in  London,  in  1744. 

Chavannes  ^PisaaE  Dokachin  ds). 
This  French  painter  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1672.  He  became  so  eminent  in 
landscape,  as  to  be  employed  at  the 
Gobelins,  where  he  died  in  1744. 

Chaveau  (Francis).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1613,  and  died 
there,  in  1676.  His  first  performances 
were  some  engravings  from  the  pictures 
of  Laurence  de  la  Hire,  who  was  his 
master;  but  the  liveliness  of  his  imagi- 
nation not  comporting  with  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  graving  tool,  he  began  to 
delineate  his  own  thoughts  in  aquafortis. 
If  his  works  have  not  the  delicacy  and 
mellowness  that  distinguish  the  en- 
gravings of  some  other  artists,  yet  he 
threw  into  them  all  the  fire,  all  the 
force  and  sentiment,  of  which  his  art 
was  susceptible.  He  worked  with 
surprising  facility.  His  children  used 
to  read  to  him  after  supper  the  pas- 
sages of  history  he  intended  to  draw. 
He  instantly  seized  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  subject,  traced  the  design 
of  it  on  the  plate  of  copper  with  the 
point  of  his  graver,  and,  before  he  went 
to  bed,  fitted  it  for  being  corroded  by 
aquafortis  the  next  day,  while  he  em- 
ployed himseir  in  engraving  or  drawing 
something  else.  He  supplied  not  only 
painters  and  sculptors  with  designs, 
but  also  carvers  and  goldsmiths, 
jewellers  and  embroiderers,  and  even 
joiners  and  smiths.  Besides  4000 
pieces  engraved  by  bis  own  hand,  and 
1400  executed  from  his  designs,  he 
painted  several  small  pictures  which 
were  much  admired,  and  many  of  them 
were  purchased  by  Le  Bmn.  The 
multitude  of  works  in  which  he  was 
employed  brought  authors  to  his  house, 
ana  their  frequent  meetings  and  con- 
versations there  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in 
1663,  and  obtained  a  pension  for  en- 

? raving  the  plates  of  the    Carousel, 
lis  small  plates,  Mr.  Strutt  says,  are 
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execntcd  in  a  style  much  resembling 
that  of  Le  Clerc,  founded  upon  that  of 
Callot.  In  his  large  prints,  he  ap- 
proaches near  to  that  coarse,  dark  style, 
which  was  adopted  by  his  tutor,  La 
Hire.  Among  the  sets  of  prints 
executed  from  his  own  compositions, 
are  those  for  the  Bible  History;  the 
History  of  Greece;  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Benserade;  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso; 
the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine;  Alaric,  or 
Rome  conquered;  and  seyerai  Ro- 
mances. Among  the  prints  engraved 
from  other  masters,  are  Christ  with  the 
Disciples  at  Eromaus,  from  Titian;  a 
Concert,  from  Domenichino;  the  Life  of 
St  Bruno,  from  Le  Sueur;  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  from  N.  Poussin;  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  and  Angels,  finely 
etched,  and  finished  with  much  taste; 
and  Meleager  presenting  the  Head  of 
the  Boar  to  Atalanta. 

CHBaoN  (Elizabeth  Sophia).  She 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1648.  Her  father 
was  Henry  Cheron,  a  painter  in  enamel; 
who,  obserYing  her  to  be  passionately 
fond  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  to  give 
an  early  appearance  of  genius,  took 
pains  to  instruct  her  in  design  and 
colouring.  She  soon  rose  into  general 
esteem  by  her  performances,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  portraits  which  she 
painted;  for,  besides  their  having  a  strik- 
ing resemblance,  they  were  elegantly 
4lispo6ed,  well  coloured,  and  neatly 
finished;  and  as  she  had  a  singular 
talent  for  painting  history,  her  usual 
manner  of  portrait  painting  was  in  the 
historical  style.  Her  manner  of  de- 
signing was  excellent,  her  colouring 
had  the  lively  look  of  nature,  her  pencil 
was  free,  her  touch  delicate,  her 
draperies  were  always  well  cast,  and 
there  appeared  a  deal  of  union  and 
harmony  in  her  paintings.      She  was 

Presented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  by 
«e  Brun,  in  1676,  and  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinc- 
tion. She  died  in  1711.  She  also  en- 
graved some  plates  from  the  ancient 
gems  and  other  subjects. 

Chkrom  (Loois).  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Elizabeth  Cheron,  and  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1660.  Having  been  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  his 
sister  supplied  him  with  a  competency 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies 
for  eighteen  years.     Daring  his  con- 


tiimance  in  Italy,  he  made  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  Giulio  Romano  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  studies,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  compositions  had 
always  an  air  of  the  antique,  though  he 
had  no  great  portion  of  grace,  and  his 
figures  were  frequently  too  muscular. 
Two  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris;  the  one  repre- 
senting Herodias  with  the  Head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  the  other,  Anbus 
foretelling  the  Persecutions  of  St.  Paul. 
Being  a  Calvinist,  Cheron  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  native  country  and 
settle  in  London,  where  he  found  many 
patrons  among  the  nobility  and  gentir; 
particularly  the  Duke  of  Montague,  for 
whom  he  painted  the  Council  of  the 
Gods,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  other 
compositions  taken  from  fabulous  his- 
tory. He  died  here  in  171S.  He  en- 
graved some  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs,  with  taste  and  spirit 

Chiappe  (Battista).  He  was  boni 
at  Novi  in  1729,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Rome,  though  under  whom  is 
not  stated.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Milan,  where  he  painted,  among  other 
considerable  works,  a  picture  of  St. 
Ignatius,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
with  considerable  reputation.  This  art- 
ist died  in  1 765,  being  the  last  of  the 
Genoese  painters  of  note. 

Chi ARi  ( Fabrizio).  This  artist,  who 
was  both  a  painter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1621.  He  executed 
some  frescoes  in  the  palaces  of  that 
city;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  etch- 
ings, which  are  spirited.  One  of  them 
is  dated  1635,  wnen  he  was  only  four- 
teen years  old. 

Chi  ARI  (GinsEPPE).  He  was  the  son 
of  Stefano  Chiari,  and  bom  at  Rome 
in  1654.  While  an  infant,  he  was 
seized  with  the  plague,  but,  by  the  ten- 
der care  of  his  mother,  he  recovered 
from  that  distemper,  though  his  con- 
stitution remained  very  we&  for  many 
years.  At  first  he  was  instracted  by 
one  Galliani,  a  painter  and  dealer  in 
pictures;  but  afterwards  he  became  a 
scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti,  who  treated 
him  mith  paternal  affection;  and  ob- 
serving the  respect,  deference,  and  assi- 
duity of  his  disciple,  thought  himself 
obliged  in  ffratitude  to  promote  him, 
and  afford  him  the  means  of  raising  his 
reputation  and  his  fortune.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  appointed  him  to  execute 
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Teral  public  works,  which  he  performed 
to  the  satisfiustion  of  the  best  judges. 
Every  new  undertaking  added  con- 
siderably to  his  fame ;  and  his  works 
were  universally  esteemed,  as  well  for 
beauty  of  colourine  as  elegance  of  de- 
sign. He  painted  easel  pictures  and 
firesGoes  with  equal  success;  and  so  high 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Carlo  Maratti 
held  him,  that  being  rendered  incapable 
of  finbhing  the  Cartoons,  which  he  had 
already  bqgun,  for  one  of  the  domes  of 
St«  Paul's  church  at  Rome,  he  intrusted 
the  completion  of  them  to  Chiari,  who 
finished  them  to  the  entire  approbation 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.  He  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  grand  works  for 
the  churches  and  and  palaces  of  the 
nobility;  and  painted  an  extraordinary 
number  of  subjects  from  sacred  and 
proline  history,  as  well  as  compositions 
that  were  the  product  of  imagination 
and  &ncy,  and  which  spread  his  repu- 
tation, not  only  through  all  Italy,  out 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  His  touch 
was  delicate,  his  colouring  agreeable, 
and  his  designs  correct  and  elegant 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1727. 

Chiajiini  (Mabco  Antonio).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1652,  and 
studied  under  Francesco  Quaino,  with 
whom  he  continued  four  years,  and  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Domenico  Santi.  He 
punted  arcnitectural  views,  in  which 
the  figures  were  inserted  by  Sigismondo 
Caula.  His  performances  were  much 
valued,  and  are  still  esteemed. 

Criavistblli  (Jacopo).  This  mas- 
ter was  bom  at  Florence  in  1621,  and 
his  father,  perceiving  a  strong  incli- 
nation in  him  to  leara  the  art  of  paint- 
ing«  placed  him  under  the  direction  of 
Fabncio  Boschi,  an  artist  of  good  credit. 
But  as  Boschi  was  of  a  whimsical 
temper,  which  seemed  every  day  to 
grow  more  disagreeable,  Jacopo  left  his 
school,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Baccio 
del  Bianchi,  a  famous  painter,  architect, 
and  engineer,  who  had  opened  an  aca- 
demy at  Florence,  for  the  improvement 
of  youth  in  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture. By  the  instruction  of  that 
eminent  artist,  Jacopo  made  extraor- 
dinary progress,  became  superior  to  all 
his  competitors,  and  showed  a  eenius 
far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
his  vears  or  experience.  Being  accom- 
plisned  in  the  principles  of  perspective 
and  architecture,  and  having  also  great 


readiness  of  invention  and  freedom  of 
hand,  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  who  wished  him  to  devote  his 
talents  entirely  to  fresco  iMunting:  with 
this  he  complied,  and  stuaied  the  works 
of  Michel  Anffclo  Colonna,  after  which 
he  went  to  Bologna,  to  examine  the 
compositions  of  Girolamo  Curti,  and 
Agostino  Metelli.  At  his  retum  home, 
he  gained  universal  esteem  for  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  his  invention, 
the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  compositions;  and  in  his 
perspective  designs  he  showed  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  the  art;  delighting 
the  eye  by  the  troth  and  exactness  of 
his  drawing,  and  enriching  his  archi- 
tecture by  statues  of  exquisite  taste  and 
bold  relief.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  by  his 
indefatigable  application  acquired  an 
opulent  fortune.  Though  he  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  he  continued  to 
work  upon  a  variety  of  designs;  but,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  his  colouring  wanted 
much  of  that  lustre  which  recommended 
and  distinguished  his  early  performances. 
He  died  in  1698. 

CHiaiNOs  (Joan  db).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1564,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  in  1620.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Tristan,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Bartolomeo  Cardenas,  painted 
most  of  the  pictures  in  the  convent  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Atocha,  at  Madrid. 
He  died  in  1620. 

Chbistophb  (Josbph).  He  was 
born  at  Verdun  in  1663.  He  painted 
history  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1 748. 

CiAFFERi  (Pietbo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Pisa  about  the  year  1654.  He 
resided  at  Leghorn,  where  he  was  much 
employed  in  painting  shipping  and  sea 
views,  which  he  ornamented  with 
figures  very  neatly  executed,  and  cor- 
rectiy  drawn.  He  also  painted  archi- 
tecture and  perspective. 

'  ClALDEBI      (UIROLAMO).         He     WBS 

bom  at  Urbino  in  1593,  and  studied  un- 
der Claudio  Ridolfi.  His  best  work  is 
the  Martyrdom  of  .St.  John,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  at  Urbino. 
He  painted  landscape  also  in  an  excel- 
lent style,  and  introduced  architectural 
pieces  into  his  back  gprounds  with  taste 
and  judgment. 

ClAMBBBLANO      (LdCA).         Hc     WBS 

bora  at  Urbino  about  1580.  His  ori- 
ginal profession  was  the  civil  law,  in 
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'W'hich  he  proceede<i  to  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, but  quitted  that' practice  for  paint- 
ing and  engraving.  He  resided  at 
Rome,  where  he  made  designs,  and  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  engravings,  iu  a 
neat  style,  after  RafFaelle,  Baroccio,  and 
the  Caracci. 

CiAMPOLLZ  (AoosTiNo).  He  was 
boni  at  Florence  in  1578,  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Santi  di  Titi,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  good  taste  of  design,  and  gra- 
dually rose  to  such  esteem,  that  he  was 
employed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  La- 
ternan  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable church  in  Rome.  He  worked 
equally  well  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  and 
was  so  distinguished  an  architect,  that 
he  presided  over  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  church.  His  designs  in  archi- 
tecture are  allowed  by  the  connois- 
seurs to  be  as  exouisite  in  taste  as  in 
drawing.     He  diea  in  1640. 

CiARPi  (Baccfo).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1578,  and  studied 
under  Santi  di  Titi.  He  painted 
history  in  a  manner  that  entitled  him  to 
distinction  in  his  profession.  Pietro  da 
Cf)rtona  was  his  scholar.  He  died  in 
1642. 

Cicsai  (Bernabdino).  He  was  born 
at  Pa  via  in  1650,  and  had  Carlo  Sacchi 
for  his  instructor;  after  which  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  prosecuted  his  sta- 
dies  with  assiduity.  On  his  return  to 
Pavia,  he  had  great  employment,  both 
in  paindng  for  churches  ana  private  col- 
lections. 

CiEZAR  (Miguel  Geronimo).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Granada  in  Spun,  and 
studied  under  Alonso  Cano.  He 
painted  history  with  great  reputation, 
chiefly  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  1677. 

CiEZAR  (Joseph  de).  He  was  the 
scholar,  if  not  the  son,  of  the  preceding 
painter,  and  excelled  in  history,  lancJU 
scape,  and  flowers.     He  died  in  1696. 

CiONAKi  (Carlo).  This  celebrated 
master  of  the  Lombard  school  was  born 
at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  iu  1628. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
Battista  Cairo,  but  afterwards  he  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Albano;  and 
though  the  first  proofs  of  his  genius, 
while  he  was  witn  Albano,  were  ex- 
ceedingly admired,  yet,  to  improve  him- 
self in  correctness  of  design,  and  the 
force  and  relief  of  his  figures,  he  studied 
Rafiaelle,  Annibale  Caracci,  Canvag- 


gio,  Corregio,  andGuido;  and  assumed 
a  manner  of  his  own,  in  which  were 
combined  the  different  excellences  of 
those  incomparable  masters.  On  his 
return  to  Bologna,  he  was  employed  by 
Cardinal  Farnese  to  ornament  his 
palace,  where  he  painted  the  entr^  of 
Paul  III.  and  the  passage  of  Francis  I. 
into  that  city.  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  his  performances  excited 
envy,  and  some  of  his  brother  artists, 
not  content  with  maligning  him,  defaced 
several  of  his  works.  Cignani  had.  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Clementine 
Academy  at  Bologna;  soon  after  which 
he  was  appointed  to  paint  the  cupola  in 
La  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  at  Forli,  which 
great  work  took  him  up  twenty  years  of 
his  life;  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed, 
that  the  members  and  students  of  the 
academy  followed  to  that  place,  where 
the  school  was  continued  till  his  death. 
He  is  accounted  happy  in  his  taste  of 
composition,  and  excellent  iu  the  dis- 
position of  his  figures;  but  he  has  been 
censured  for  bestowing  so  much  labour 
in  the  finishing  of  his  pictures  as  to 
diminish  their  spirit;  and  also  for  affect- 
ing too  great  a  strength  of  colouring, 
whereby  he  gave  his  figures  too  bold  a 
relief,  and  made  them  appear  as  if  they 
were  not  united  with  their  gprounds,  and 
larger  than  they  reallv  were.  His 
ideas  were  beautiful,  his  imagination 
fine,  and  his  invention  fertile;  whence 
he  is  deservedly  admired  for  the  force 
and  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  design,  for  a  distin- 
guished elegance  in  hb  compositions, 
and  also  for  the  mellowness  of  his  co- 
lours. The  draperies  of  his  figures  are 
in  general  easy  and  free;  his  expression 
of  the  passions  judicious  and  natural; 
and  there  appears  a  remarkable  grace 
in  his  figures.  Cardinal  San  Csesareo 
passing  through  Forli,  where  Cignani 
resided  with  his  family,  desired  to  have 
one  of  his  productions;  and  Carlo 
showed  him  a  picture  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  he  had  painted  for  his  own 
use.  On  viewing  it,  the  Cardinal  was 
pleased  bevond  measure,  gave  him 
five  hundred  pistoles,  and  politely  said, 
that  he  only  paid  him  for  the  canvass, 
and  accepted  the  painting  as  a  present. 
In  the  Palazzo  Arnaldi,  at  Florence,  is 
an  admirable  picture  by  this  master,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Temptation 
of  Joseph  by  his  Mistress.     The  com- 
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pcMitioD  is  extremely  good,  fiill  of  fire, 
taste,  and  expression,  and  in  a  broad 
manner.  The  naked,  in  tke  female 
figure,  is  marked  with  g^at  truth  and 
delicacy;  the  heads  are  fine,  the  colour- 
ing charming,  and  the  ^hole  has  a  strik- 
ing effect,  though  his  choice  of  subject 
cannot  be  commended.  In  the  Palazzo 
Zambeccari,  at  Bologna,  b  a  Sampson, 
painted   by   Cignani,  in    a  noble  and 

frand  style;  in  the  collection  of  the 
>ake  of  Devonshire  is  another  picture 
of  the  Temptation  of  Joseph  by  his  Mis- 
tress. But,  unquestionably,  the  per- 
formance on  which  his  fiime  principally 
rests  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
at  Forli.     Cignani  died  in  1719. 

Cignani  (Felice).  He  was  the  son 
and  pupil  of  Carlo  Cignani,  and  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1660.  Bv  a  natural 
genius  and  the  instructions  of  his  father, 
he  became  a  respectable  painter  in 
history;  but  as  his  fortune  was  larre, 
he  only  exercised  the  art  occasionally, 
and  by  way  of  amusement.  In  the 
church  of  the  Carita,  at  Bologna,  is  a 
Holy  Family  by  him;  and  at  the  Ca- 
pudiins,  an  admired  picture  of  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  He 
died  in  1724. 

Cignani  (Paolo).  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Carlo  Cignani,  and  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1709.  He  studied  un- 
der his  cousin,  and  executed  some  con- 
siderable works,  particularly  a  picture 
of  St.  Francis  appearing  to  St.  Joseph 
de  Copertano.  This  is  a  candlelight 
piece,  and  has  a  striking  effect.  He 
died  in  1764. 

Cionaeoli  (Maetino).  He  was  a 
native  of  Milan;  but  was  brought  up  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  paintine 
at  Verona,  in  the  Academy  of  Carpioni, 
by  whose  instruction  he  became  an  ex- 
eellent  artist  in  landsca{>es  of  a  small 
size.     He  lived  about  1720. 

Cionaeoli  (Scipio).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
bom  at  Milan.  Afler  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  he  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Tempesta,  whom  he  left  to 
visit  Rome,  where  his  application  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  works  of  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Gaspar  Poussin;  and  by  the 
force  of  genius,  strengthened  by  dili- 
gence, he  proved  a  most  excellent 
painter  of  landscapes,  in  a  style  that  per- 
ceptibly resembled  each  of  those  great 
masters.     His  merit  and  reputation  re- 


commended him  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  invited  him  to  hb  court,  where  lie 
lived  several  years  in  the  highest 
esteem;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
recorded. 

Cignaeou  (Giovanni  Bettino). 
He  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1709,  and 
had  for  his  first  master  Santo  Primati, 
at  Venice;  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  Antonio  Balestra.  He  is  ac^ 
counted  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the 
modem  Venetian  school;  and  his  pic- 
tures were  so  much  admired,  that  he 
was  not  only  employed  for  the  churches, 
but  received  invitations  from  several  of 
the  princes  in  Italy,  which  he  declined 
accepting,  preferrmg  a  residence  at 
Venice  to  all  the  honours  flatteringly 
held  out  to  him.  At  Pontremoli  is  a 
picture  by  him  of  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata;  and  another  fine  one  of 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  is  at  Parma. 
This  last  has  much  of  the  style  and 
beauty  of  Carlo  Maratti  in  expression. 
The  back  g^unds  of  this  artist  are  en- 
riched with  rich  landscape  scenery,  and 
pieces  of  architecture.  He  died  in 
1770. 

Cimabue  (Giovanni).  At  that 
period  when  leaming,  arts,  and  sciences 
were  almost  extinct  in  Italy,  by  the 
perpetual  wars  and  contests  in  that 
country,  and  when  the  knowledge  of 
painting,  in  particular,  seemed  totally 
lost,  it  was  revived  by  Giovanni  Cimabue, 
who  from  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Father  of  Modem  Painters.  He 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence 
in  1240;  but  while  at  school,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  advance  himself  in 
literaUire,  he  spent  most  of  his  hours 
in  drawing  human  figures,  horses,  build- 
ings, or  any  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves to  his  imagination.  At  that  time, 
the  govemor  of  Florence  invited  some 
Greek  artists  to  that  city,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  churches  to  repair 
the  decayed  paintings;  and  Cimabue, 
already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  art, 
spent  whole  days  in  observing  their 
manner  of  working,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  scholastic  exercises.  So  strong  an 
attachment  to  those  painters  prevailed 
with  his  father  to  indulge  him  in  a  study 
to  which  his  genius  dlirected  him,  and 
he  placed  Cimabue  with  them  as  a 
scholar,  flattering  himself  with  the  hope 
.that  he  would  one  day  render  himself 
remarkably  eminent.     He  received  the 
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instructions  of  his  masters  with  such  de- 
light, and  applied  himselfso  incessantly  to 
practice,  tnat  in  a  short  time  he  proved 
superior  to  his  directors  in  design  and 
colouring,  and  painted  with  equal  readi- 
ness in  rresco  and  distemper;  executing 
not  only  historical  subjects  but  also  por- 
traits after  the  life,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered as  a  wonderful  e^Tort  of  art.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  painting,  and  with  no  other  models 
to  imitate  than  the  poor  compositions 
of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  Cimabue 
should  have  arrived  at  the  degree  of 
elegance  which  appears  in  some  of  his 
works,  so  good  a  manner  of  designing 
the  naked  figures,  and  so  great  a  pro- 
priety as  he  showed  in  his  draperies. 
We  find  that  one  of  those  pictures 
which  he  painted  at  Florence  was  con- 
sidered as  such  a  curiosity,  that  it  was 
carried  from  his  house  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  the  Virgin,  attended  by  a 
number  of  performers  on  various  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  amidst  the  loudest 
applauses  of  the  citizens.  Vasari  testi- 
fies, that  he  saw  a  picture  by  Cimabue, 
after  it  had  been  painted  little  short  of 
three  hundred  years,  which,  fbr  gran- 
deur of  design,  richness  of  composition, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  whole,  excited 
wonder,  considering  the  age  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. An  old  commentator  on  Dante 
tells  us,  that  Cimabue  was  so  solicitous 
to  render  his  paintings  perfect,  that  if 
he  perceived  any  defect  in  his  work 
when  it  was  finished,  or  if  one  was  dis- 
covered by  others,  though  the  fault 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  materials,  or  by  an  injudi- 
cious method  of  applying  them,  he  de- 
faced the  whole  of  it.  He  was  highly 
honoured  at  Florence,  and  the  king  of 
Naples,  on  coming  to  that  city,  favoured 
him  with  a  visit.  Cimabue  wanted  the 
art  of  managing  his  lights  and  shadows, 
and  was  totally  unacquunted  with  the 
rules  of  perspective,  though  he  under- 
stood architecture.  He  died  in  1300. 
Some  of  his  works  are  still  preserved  as 
reliques  of  art  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence. 

CiNciNNATo  (RoMULo).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Florence  about  1525.  He 
studied  under  Francesco  Salviati;  and 
in  1567  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Philip  II.  in  ornamenting 
the  Escurial!     His  principal  works  there 


are  in  the  great  cloister  and  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  and  the 
same  saint  preaching  to  his  Disdples; 
with  two  frescoes  of  San  Lorenzo.  In 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cremona  is 
a  picture  of  the  Circumcision,  and  there 
are  some  mythological  paintings  in  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  del  Infimtado  at 
Guadalaxara.  He  died  in  1600,  leaving 
two  sons,  Diego  and  Francesco,  who 
were  good  artists.  Tha  former  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  Philip  IV.  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  by 
whom  he  was  knighted,  and  presented 
with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold.  Fran- 
cesco was  also  chiefly  employed  in  por- 
trait painting. 

CioNE,  see  Andrea  Orcagno. 

Cipriani  (Giovanni  Battibta). 
This  celebrated  artist,  who  is  justly 
claimed  by  the  English  school,  not  only 
from  his  long  residence  in  London,  but 
from  his  education,  was  bom  at  Pistoia 
about  the  year  1727.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  an  English  artist 
of  the  name  of  Heckford  (who  had 
settled  in  that  city,)  but  afterwards  ho 
went  under  the  tuition  of  (jabbieani,  by 
the  study  of  whose  works  he  became  an 
exellent  designer.  Italy  possesses  few 
of  his  pictures,  but  Lanzi  mentions  two, 
painted  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
at  Pelago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pistoia;  the  one  of  St.  Tesauro,  the 
other  of  Gregory  VII.  In  1750  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  much 
employment,  but  chiefly  in  drawing.  In 
1755  he  came  to  England  with  Mr. 
Wilton  and  Sir  William  Chambers, 
who  were  then  returning  from  the  con- 
tinent. His  reputation  having  preceded 
him,  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Ulney, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other 
noblemen.  When,  in  1758,  the  latter 
nobleman  opened  the  gallery  at  his 
house  in  Pnvy-gardens  as  a  school  of 
art,  Wilton  and  Cipriani  were  appointed 
to  yiflit  the  students,  the  former  giving 
them  instractions  in  sculpture,  and  the 
latter  in  painting;  but  this  scheme  was 
soon  discontinued.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Cipriani  was 
chosen  one  of  the  founders,  and  was 
also  employed  to  make  the  design  for 
the  diploma,  which  is  given  to  the  aca- 
demicians and  associates  at  their  admis- 
sion. For  this  work,  which  he  executed 
with  great  taste  and  elegance,  the  presi- 
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dent  and  council  presented  him  with  a 
silver  cup,  "  As  an  acknowledg'ment 
for  the  assistance  the  Academy  received 
frpm  his  gjeat  abilities  in  his  profession.*' 
The  orifi^nal  drawing  of  tnis  diploma 
was  purchased  at  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe'9  sale  of  pictures,  drawings,  &c., 
in  1606*  for  thirty-one  guineas,  by  Mr. 
Geoige  Baker.  Among  other  public 
engagements,  he  was  employed  to  clean 
and  i^pur  the  pictures  of  Rubens  on 
the  ceiling  of  Whitehall  chapel,  which 
be  completed  with  great  success  in 
1778.  He  had  before  repaired  the 
puntings  of  Yerrio,  at  Windsor,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Richards;  and  there  is  a  ceiling 
at  Buckingham-house,  in  the  antique 
style,  the  compartments  of  which  he 
painted.  We  may  also  notice  a  room, 
aecorated  with  poetical  subjects,  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Sir  William  Young, 
at  Standl^nch  in  Wiltshire.  Some  of 
the  few  pictures  he  left  are  at  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkbam,  and  four  are 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  library  of  the 
Roval  Academy.  But  his  greatest  ex- 
cellence was  in  his  drawings;  where, 
Mr.  Fuseli  says,  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention, the  grace  of  his  composition, 
and  the  seductive  elegance  of  his  forms, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  probity  of 
his  character,  tne  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  benevolence  of  his  heart 
These  designs  were  disseminated  over 
all  Europe  by  the  graver  of  Francis 
Bartolozzi  and  his  pupils,  and  bought 
up  with  avidity.  He  died  December 
14,  1785,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Chelsea,  adjoining  the  King's 
Road*  He  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Philip,  became  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury, 
and  aied  in  1821. 

CiRciONANi  (NicoLo),  Called  Dalle 
Pomarance.  He  was  bom  at  Poma- 
nncio,  in  the  territory  of  Tuscany,  in 
1516,  and  from  the  place  of  his  nativity 
received  his  surname.  He  studied 
painting  at  Rome,  and  proved  an  excel- 
lent artist;  being  much  esteemed  for 
his  composition,  and  also  for  a  firm 
and  expeditious  manner  of  working. 
Several  of  his  paintiujn  are  in  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  whofe 
they  are  exceeaingly  admired.  Among 
others  is  preserved  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen,  which  is  accounted  a 
capital  performance;  and  at  Loretto 
is  an  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  on    which  the  possessors 


set  an   immense  value.      He   died  in 
1588. 

CiBciGNANi  (Antonio).  He  was 
the  son  of  Nicolo,  and  was  born  at 
Pomarancio  in  15(>0.  His  manner  of 
painting  was  exactly  in  the  style  of  his 
father,  whom  he  assisted  in  several 
grand  works  at  Rome,  by  which  the  re- 
putation of  both  artbts  was  effectually 
established.  The  general  character  of 
Antonio  is,  that  he  had  a  ready  inven- 
tion, and  a  remarkable  freedom  of  hand. 
He  died  in  1620. 

CiTTADfNi  (PiEa  Francesco),  called 
II  Milanese,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1616. 
He  had  Guide  for  his  master,  under 
whom  he  profited  considerably ;  though 
he  possessed  great  powers,  as  appears 
in  his  Stonin?  of  Stephen;  Christ  pray- 
ing in  the  Garden;  the  Flagellation; 
the  Ecce  Homo;  and  St.  Agatha;  in 
the'churchesof  St.  Stefano,  St.  Agatha, 
at  Milan.  He  very  unaccountably 
chose  to  devote  his  talents  to  subjects  of 
still  life,  as  dead  game,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
He  died  in  1681.  He  had  two  sons, 
Giovanni  Battista  and  Carlo,  who  also 
painted  animals,  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
Gaetano  Cittadini,  the  son  of  Carlo, 
excelled  in  painting  landscapes  with 
small  figures,  drawn  correctly,  and  with 
spirit.     He  died  in  1 725. 

CtVALLi  (Francksco).  He  was  born 
at  Perugia  in  1660,  and  studied  under 
Giovanni  Andrea  Carloni;  on  leaving 
whose  school  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he    became  a   pupil  of  Baccici,  and 

E roved  a  good  painter  of  history;  but 
is  chief  practice  and  merit  lay  m  por- 
trait.    He  died  in  1703. 

CiVERCHio  (YiNCENzio).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Crema,  in  the  state  of 
Ycnice.  He  was  a  painter,  engraver, 
and  architect.  In  the  great  church  of 
Crema  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the  An- 
nunciation; but  the  painting  most  to 
his  praise  was  one  formen^  in  the 
council  chamber  of  hb  native  city,  repre- 
senting Justice  and  Temperance.  This 
was  sent  to  Francb  I.  King  of  France, 
at  the  time  when  Crema  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  troops.  Civerchio  was 
chiefly  distingubhed  as  a  portrait 
painter.     He  died  about  1540. 

CivoLi,  see  Cardi. 

ClaessOon  (Arnold).  This  painter 
was  born  in  1498  at  Leyden,  and  was 
instructed  by  Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen, 
whose  manner  he  quitted  for  that  of 
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John  Schoreel.  He  painted  historical 
subjects  with  a  ready  invention,  and 
gfreat  facility  of  execution.  Two  of  his 
best  pictures  are  a  Crucifixion,  and  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross.      He  died  in  1564. 

Claude,  see  Lohraine. 

Cleep,  or  Clbevb  (Joseph,  or  Joas, 
Van).  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp, 
about  1500,  and  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  William  Van  Cleef,  a  painter  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  his 
native  city.  Joseph  Van  Cleef  was 
regarded  as  the  best  colourist  of  his 
time;  and  in  this  respect  his  works  have 
often  been  equalled  with  those  of  the 
best  masters  of  Italy,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  in  that  coimtry. 
He  painted,  in  the  style  of  Quintin 
Matsys,  portraits,  misers,  and  bankers 
counting  or  weighing  money;  but  it 
was  allowed  that  he  gave  more  force 
and  life  to  his  pictures  than  that  artist, 
and  his  colouring  was  also  far  superior, 
and  as  natural  as  life  itself,  tie  like- 
wise painted  historical  subjects  with 
success;  and  might  have  found  en- 
couragement in  England,  if  some  of  the 
works  of  Utiau  had  not  arrived  here 
at  the  time  when  Cleef  came  hither 
with  Antonio  More,  who  introduced 
him  to  Philip  XL  On  seeing  the  works 
of  Titian  preferred  to  bis  own,  Cleef 
went  distracted,  and  poured  out  his 
wrath  upon  More  as  the  cause  of  his 
disgrace.  An  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  by  this 
master,  representing  St.  Cosmo,  and  St. 
Damian,  is  esteemed  as  more  in  the 
taste  of  the  Roman  school,  than  of  the 
Flemish.  At  Amsterdam  is  a  remark- 
able picture,  by  Van  Cleef,  of  a 
Bacchus  with  grey  hair;  the  counte- 
nance of  the  figure  is  youthful  and  ruddy, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  painter  by  this 
desigfn  intended  to  convey  a  moral 
instruction  to  the  spectator,  that  excess 
of  wine  hastens  old  age.  This  painting 
is  much  esteemed,  as  well  for  the 
design,  as  the  excellence  of  the  colour- 
ing. He  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1536. 

Cleef  (Henry  and  Martin  Van). 
These  brothers  were  bom  at  Antwerp, 
but  Henry  resided  several  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  good  painter 
of  landscape.  The  most  agreeable 
views  which  occurred  to  him  in  his 
travels  he  sketched,  and  reserved  them 


as  studies  for  future  compositions.  He 
was  often  employed  to  paint  the 
back  grounds  for  Francis  Fioris;  and 
several  paintings  which  were  left  im- 
perfect by  that  master,  he  finished  with 
so  much  art,  as  to  make  the  whole  ap- 
pear the  work  of  one  hand.  His  prin- 
cipal merit  consisted  in  the  lightness  of 
his  pencil  and  the  harmony  of  his 
colouring.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  at  Antwerp,  in  1535,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  1580. 
He  engraved  several  plates  of  land- 
scapes and  views  near  Rome.  Martin 
was  a  disciple  of  Frauds  Fioris,  and  had 
competent  abilities  to  compose  histori- 
cal subjects  in  great,  though  his  inclina- 
tion directed  him  to  paint  in  small. 
The  back  grounds  of  bis  pictures  were 
always  painted  by  his  brother  Henry; 
and  several  landscape  painters,  among 
whom  was  Coninxloo,  employed  him 
to  insert  the  figures  in  tneir  works. 
Martin  died  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Cleef  (John  Van).  He  was  bora 
at  Venloo,  in  1646,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gentile  at  Brussels;  but  being 
soon  disgusted  with  the  temper  of  thai 
master,  he  placed  himself  under  Caspar 
jde  Craver.  To  his  last  instructor  he 
showed  the  most  affectionate  attache 
ment;  and  when  Crayer  discontinued 
painting,  because  his  business  seemed 
to  decline  at  Brussels,  Van  Cleef  went 
with  him  to  Ghent,  where  he  lived 
several  years,  and  became  so  good  a 
painter,  that  after  the  death  of  Crayer, 
ne  was  thought  qualified  to  finish  the 
works  which  ne  had  left  imperfect,  par- 
ticularly the  Cartoons  for  the  tapestry  in- 
tended for  LouisXIV.  Van  Cleef  painted 
a  great  number  of  pictures,  having  em- 
ployment from  almost  every  part  of 
Europe;  and  in  Ghent,  most  of  the 
altar-pieces  are  of  his  hand.  His  man- 
ner was  not  like  that  of  Crayer,  bu{ 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  grand  and 
noble,  and  his  pencil  was  free  and  flow- 
ing. His  taste  of  compositioB  resembled 
that  of  the  Roman  school;  his  sulgects 
were  all  well  chosen,  and  as  well  dis- 
posed; and,  though  full  of  figures,  there 
appeared  not  anything  like  confusion. 
He  enriched  hb  compositions  with 
grand  pieces  of  architecture,  which  he 
thoroughly  understood;  and  was  as 
superior  to  Crayer  in  design,  as  unequal 
to  him  in  colouring.  The  heads  of 
some  of  his  female  figures  had  a  good 
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deal  of  grace;  his  draperies  were  thrown 
into  large  folds,  and  elegantly  cast;  but 
one  of  his  chief  excellences  consisted 
in  designing  and  painting  boys.     One 
of  his  most  esteemed  works  is  in  the 
chapel   of  the  conyent  of  Black  Nuns 
at  Ghent,  representing   those  Sisters 
administering  relief  to  the  Sick  of  the 
Plague.     He  died  in  1 7 1 6. 
Clem ENTONE,  see  Bocciaroo. 
Clbnnbll  (Luke),  was  one  of  those 
bom   artists  who  force  their  way  to 
eminence    through    all    obstacles;   he 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Morpeth, 
in  Northumberland,  and  came  into  the 
world — out  of  which  he  weut  in  a  truly 
melancholy  way— on  the  SOth  of  March, 
1781.     A  love  of  art  came,  no  one 
knows  how,  or  when,  whilst  a  boy;  and 
having  learned  drawinc^hen  he  should 
have  instructed  himself  in  learning,  and 
moreover  made  a  caricature  of  his  uncle, 
who  had  undertaken  to  teach  him  his 
trade  of  a  tanner,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  to  indulge  him,  and  he  was  placed 
under  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood-en- 
grayer,  in  whose  art  he  soon  grew  skilful. 
While  working  in  wood  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  the  pencil,  and  produced  the 
Arrival  of  the   Mackerel    Boat,   and, 
better  sUU,   The  Day  after  the  Fair,  a 
jncture  as  happy  in  colour  as  in  delinea- 
tion of  rustic  character.    The  exhibition 
of  these  and  others  of   the    like  or 
higher  quality,  remarkable  for  expres- 
sion and  light   and  shade,  made   his 
picture  of  the  Decisive  Charge  by  the 
British  Life  Guards  at  Waterloo,  less  of 
a  wonder  than  it  really  was :  many  a  heart 
throbbed,  and  many  an  eye  kindled  at 
beholding  the  long  regular  line  of  blue 
sharp  steel  advanciog  on  the  French, 
through  the  smoke  of  battle.      It  is  a 
true  heroic  work,  full  of  dash  and  fire, 
yet  tranquil  in  its  strength.     The  fame 
of  this  fine  performance  brought  Clennell 
many  commissions,  and,  amongst  others, 
that  one  of  The  City  of  London  entertain- 
ing the  Allied  Kings  and  Nobles  and 
Generals,  which  had  such  a  sad  influence 
on  his  life.      That  he  was  more  than 
equal  to  this,  no  one  doubted,  but  the 
task  of  persuading  the  high-born  to  sit, 
the  fears  that  some  of  them  expressed, 
lest  their  position  at  the  table  should 
not  not  be  important  enough,  or  that,  in 
other  hands  than  those  of  a   regular 
portrait  punter,  they  would  not  have  all 
the  graces  and  courtesies  of  their  nature 


limned  and  set  in  appropriate  light, 
proved  too  much  for  a  man  not  accus- 
tomed to  meet  and  smooth  down  such 
difficulties;  and  the  consequence  was  a 
mad-house,  where  he  ended  a  life,  so 
brightly  begun,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  bis  age.  He  had  ereat  readiness  of 
composition,  spirit  of  touch,  power  of 
execution,  and  an  art  shared  with  few, 
of  seizing  the  true  points  of  character. 
Clerc  (Sebastian  le),  an  historical 
psdnter,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
engraver  of  the  same  name,  who  died 
in  1714.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1677;  and  studied  under  Bon  Boul- 
longne.  There  is  an  altar-piece  by 
him  at  the  abbey  church  of  Paris,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Death  of 
Ananias.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  died  in 
that  city,  in  1763. 

Clebc,  or  Klerck  (Henry  de). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Brussels,  in 
1570,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
scholar  of  Henry  Van  Bulen.  He 
painted  historical  subjects,  and  there  are 
several  of  his  works  in  the  churches  of 
the  Low  Countries;  but  his  small  pic- 
tures are  most  valued.  In  the  chiu^h 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Brussels,  are  a 
Holy  Family  and  Resurrection,  by  bis 
hand,  of  which  connobseurs  speak 
highly. 

Clerc  (John  le),  called  le  Chevalier. 
He  was  bom  at  Nanci,  in  1587,  but 
studied  in  Italy,  where  he  resided 
twenty  years,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Carlo  Veneziano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time.  Though  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  productions 
of  the  greatest  artists,  he  preferred  the 
manner  of  his  master  to  all .  others; 
and  so  effectually  studied  and  imitated 
his  style  of  painting  and  colouring,  that 
several  of  the  pictures  which  were 
finished  by  Le  Clerc  were  taken  for 
the  work  of  Veneziano.  He  was 
remarkable  for  ft'eedom  of  hand  and 
lightness  of  pencil.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  at  Venice  for  his  extraor- 
dinary merit,  and,  as  a  token  of  public 
respect,  was  made  a  knight  of  St. 
Mark.     He  died  in  1633. 

Clbrisseau  (C).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Paris,  and  came  to  England 
with  Robert  Adam  the  architect;  but 
when  that  gentleman  became  bankrupt, 
Clerisseau  returned  to  France,  and  in 
1783  was  appointed   architect  to  the 
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Empress  of  Russia.  He  is  8iq)posed 
to  have  died  about  1810.  He  painted 
views  in  perspective,  and  his  drawings 
in  water-colours  were  much  admired. 

Clevely  (John).  This  marine 
painter  was  born  in  London,  about 
1 745.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  dock- 
yard, at  Deptford,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  the  navv,  and 
accompanied  Lord  Mulgrave  in  his 
voyaee  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole. 
He  also  went  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
Iceland.  He  sometimes  painted  in 
oil,  but  generally  in  water-colours.  He 
died  in  London,  in  1786.  Many  of 
his  drawings  have  been  engraved. 

Cleyn  (Francis  de).  He  was  bom 
at  Rostock,  but  travelled  to  Rome,  and 
studied  there  four  years.  Among  other 
branches  of  knowledge  acquired  by  him 
in  that  city,  was  a  taste  for  beautiful 
and  ornamental  grotesque,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  great  excellence.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  he  came  to  England, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  received  a  pension  from 
the  Crown.  He  was  employed  to  draw 
designs  for  tapestry  in  Sir  Francis 
Crane's  manufactory  at  Mortlake,  and 
lived  in  great  favour  with  his  patron. 
Some  of  the  paintings  of  this  master 
are  in  Holland-house;  where  is  one 
ceiling  in  grotesque,  and  there  are 
small  compartments  on  the  chimneys, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Parmegiano. 
He  was  commended  for  the  readiness 
of  his  invention,  and  made  several 
good  designs  for  painters,  sculptors,  and 
engravers.  He  also  etched  some  plates 
himself,  in  the  manner  of  Hollar.  He 
died  in  1658. 

Closterman  (John).  He  was  the 
son  of  a  painter  at  Osnaburg,  and  born 
there  in  1656.  In  1679  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  employed  by  Troves. 
In  1681  he  came  to  England,  and  at 
first  painted  draperies  for  Riley;  on  the 
death  of  whom,  Closterman  finished 
many  of  his  pictures,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  He  spent  the  g^atest 
part  of  his  life  in  London,  and  received 
great  encouragement,  though  he  was 
but  a  moderate  artist.  His  colouring 
was  strong,  but  heavy;  and  his  portraits 
were  servile  imitations  of  the  originals. 
In  1696  he  was  invited  to  Spain,  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  king  and 
queen,  who  rewarded  him  liberally;  and 


he  might  have  enjoyed  affluent  circum- 
stances, had  it  not  been  for  his  con- 
nexion with  a  worthless  girl.  This 
young  woman,  who  had  taken  care  to 

Sersuade  him  that  she  was  attached  to 
is  person  and  interest,  watched  a 
proper  opportunity,  and  robbed  him  of 
all  his  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  every 
costly  moveable,  and  fled  out  of  the 
kingdom.  This  misfortune  affected 
Closterman  so  violently,  that  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  despondency,  and  died 
in  1710. 

Clovio  (GiaLio  Giorgio).  This 
artist  was  born  in  Croatia,  in  1498. 
After  acquiring  the  elements  of  design 
in  his  own  country,  he  wentto  Rome, 
where  he  spent  three  years  to  perfect 
his  hand  in  drawing,  and  then  devoted 
himself  entirely  topainliuffin  miniature. 
He  obtained  nis  Koowledge  of  colour- 
ing from  Ginlio  Romano,  and  his  taste 
of  composition  and  design  was  founded 
on  his  study  of  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  By  these  means 
he  arrived  at  such  excellence  in  portrait 
and  history,  that  in  the  former  ne  was 
accounted  equal  to  Titian,  and  in  the 
latter  not  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo. 
His  works  are  valuable,  and  numbered 
among  the  curiosities  of  Rome.  Vasari 
enumerates  many  of  his  pieces,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  lan- 
guage to  express  their  merit.  He 
mentions  two  or  three  pictures  on  which 
the  artist  had  bestowed  the  labour  of 
nine  years;  the  principal  one  was  a 
representation  of  the  Building  of  Babel, 
and  was  so  exquisitely  finbhed  and 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  seemed 
inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  pencil 
could  execute  it.  He  says  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  so  ad- 
mirably curious,  whether  one  considers 
the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  composition,  the  delicacy  of 
the  naked  figures,  the  perspective  pro- 
portion of  the  objects,  the  distances, 
scenery,  buildings,  or  other  ornaments; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable. 
He  also  notices  a  single  ant,  introduced 
into  one  of  the  pictures  of  this  artist, 
which,  though  exceedingly  small,  is  so 
perfect  that  even  the  most  minute 
member  was  as  distinct  as  if  it  had 
been  punted  of  the  natural  size.  These 
miniatures  were  mostly  confined  tQ 
books  in  the  possession  of  princes;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  work  of  Clovio 
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is  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Domini  at 
Rome,  painted  in  twenty-six  pictures, 
whicli  took  up  nine  years.  In  the 
Cistercian  convent,  at  Milan,  is  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  this  painter, 
which  is  a  master-piece  of  art.  He 
died  in  1578. 

Cochin  (Charles  Nicholas),  called 
the  Elder,  a  French  artist,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1688.  He  studied  painting 
until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  engraving;  so 
that  in  reality  he  would  not  probably 
have  a  place  in  this  work,  were  it  not 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  designs.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  son,  Charles 
Nichohu  Cochin,  the  younger,  who  was 
both  a  designer  and  an  engraver.  He 
published  Reflections  on  the  Works  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  which  he  bad  observed  when 
travelling  through  that  country. 

Cochran  (William).  This  Scotch 
artist  was  bom  in  1 788,  at  Strathem,  in 
Clydesdale.  Having  early  shown  a 
taste  in  design  he  was  placed  in  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Glasgow, 
founded  by  the  two  celebrated  printers, 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis.  After 
some  time  spent  there,  he  went  to  Italy 
in  1761,  where  he  studied  five  years 
under  Gavin  Hamilton.  He  then 
returned  to  Glasgow,  and  there  followed 
hn  profession  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
aged  mother.  In  portraits  of  a  large 
size  he  excelled,  and  in  miniature  he 
also  had  great  merit;  his  drawing  was 
correct,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  pro- 
ducing an  exact  likeness.  In  history, 
some  pieces  done  by  him  are  now  m 
Glasgow,  jmrticularlv  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,  and  Diaua  and  Endymion;  both 
essay  performances,  which  he  painted 
at  Rome.  Such  >vas  his  modesty,  that 
he  would  never  exhibit  his  works,  or 
affix  his  name  to  them.  He  died  at 
Glasgow,  in  1765,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral  there,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the 
encomium  that  "  The  works  of  his  pen- 
cil and  this  marble  bear  record  of  an 
eminent  artist  and  a  virtuous  man." 

Cock,  or  Kocx  (Matthew).  He 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  about  1500,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  painters  of  landscape 
in  that  country  who  abandoned  tne 
Gothic  style  for  the  imitation  of  nature. 
He  had  a  brother,  Jerome,  who  was 
both  a  painter  and  engraver,  and  etched 


several  of  his  landscapes.      Matthew 
died  in  1554,  and  Jerome  about  1570. 

Coda  (Benedetto).  This  pdnter 
was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  a  disciple 
of  Giovanni  Bellini.  He  painted  some 
pictures  for  the  churches,  which  display 
nis  talents  to  advantage;  and  his  prmci- 
pal  performances  are,  the  Marriage  of  the 
Vircin  in  the  dome  of  the  great  church 
at  Rimini,  and  the  Rosary  in  the  church 
of  the-  Dominicans,  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  died  about  1520. 

Coda  (Bartolomeo).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1540.  He  surpassed 
his  father,  and  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  at  St.  Roche,  in 
Pesaro,  is  praised  in  high  terms. 

CoDAGORA  (ViviANo).  He  Studied 
in  the  Roman  Academy,  and  excelled 
in  painting  architectural  ruins  and  per- 
spective views.  He  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Ottavio  Viviani  of  Brescia, 
but  much  to  his  injury;  for  he  was  by 
far  a  superior  artist.  Codagora  gave  a 
fine  colour  of  antiquity  to  his  pictures, 
which  are  also  executed  in  a  graceful 
style;  but  the  figures  are  the  works  of 
Domenico  Guaiginoli  and  other  artists. 
.He  lived  about  1655. 

CoECK  (Peter),  called  likewise  P.  Van 
Aelst,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a 
town  in  Flanders,  was,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  him, 
or  from  the  admirable  prints  remaining 
after  his  designs,  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  which  either  Germany  or 
Flanders  produced  in  his  age.  After 
he  had  been  some  time  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Bernard,  of  Brussels,  he 
went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  soon  proved  himself  an  excellent 
designer,  and  a  bold  and  spirited 
painter,  as  well  in  fresco  as  in  oil.  At 
bis  return  to  his  own  country,  he  mar- 
ried, but  his  wife  soon  dying,  he  once 
more  travelled,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  his,  accom- 
panied him  to  Constantinople,  in  1531. 
Having  stayed  some  time  with  the 
Turks,  and  drawn  some  most  animated 
representations  of  their  customs  and 
ceremonies,  which  he  afterwards  cut  in 
wood,  he  once  more  arrived  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  took  a  second 
wife.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  wrote  some  excellent  treatises 
upon  geometry,  architecture,  and  per- 
spective.    His  pictures  of  history,   as 
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well  as  his  portraits,  were  much  es- 
teemed. He  was  made  painter  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  died  at 
Antwerp,  in  1550.  AAer  his  death, 
the  prints  which  he  had  made  of 
Turkish  costumes  were  published  by  his 
widow.  This  admirable  work  consists 
of  seven  large  pieces,  which,  when 
joined  together,  form  a  frieze,  divided 
into  compartments  by  cariatides.  On 
a  tablet  in  the  first  block  is  written  in 
old  French,  **  Les  moeurs  et  fachom  de 
fuire  de  Turcz,  avecq  les  regions  y 
appertenantes  ont  est  au  vif  contre- 
fdicetze,  par  Pierre  Coeck  d'Alost,  luy 
estant  en  Turquo  Tan  de  Jesu  Christ 
MDXXXIII  lequel  aussy  de  sa  mun 
propre  a  pourtraict  ces  figures  duy- 
santes  a  Pimpression  dy'  celles;**  and 
on  the  last  is  this  inscription:  "  Marie 
ver  hulst,  vefiie  du  diet  Pierre  d'Alost 
tres  passe  en  Tan  MDL.  a  faict.  im- 
primer  les  diet  figures  soubez  g^race  et 
privilege  dlimperialle  majeste  en  Tan 
MCCCCCLIII."  These  prints  are 
very  rare. 

CoELLO  (Alonso  Sanchez).  He 
was  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  was 
bom  in  1515.  He  lived  chiefly  at 
Madrid,  where  he  M'as  employed  by 
Philip  II.  in  ornamenting  the  Escurial, 
where  he  represented  several  of  the 
saints;  but  his  chief  work  is  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of 
San  Geronimo  at  Madrid,  which  is  a 

?owerful  and  masterly  performance, 
le  painted  the  portrait  of  Philip  II.  so 
mucn  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  called 
Coello  his  Portuguese  Titian.  He  died 
in  1590. 

CoELLO  (Claudio).  Ho  was  born 
at  Madrid,  in  which  city  he  received  his 
instruction  from  Francesco  Ricci,  but 
he  afterwards  improved  himself  by 
studying  the  works  of  Titian,  Rubens, 
and  other  masters.  He  was  made 
painter  to  Philip  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  the  Escurial,  where  he 
painted  a  famous  altar-piece,  represent- 
ing the  Communion  of  Saints,  in  a 
magnificent  style,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  Titian  or  Rubens.  He 
died  in  1693. 

CoiGNET  (Giles),  called  Giles  of 
Antwerp,  This  painter  was  bom  at 
Antwerp,  in  1530,  and  lived  for  some 
time  with  Antonio  Palermo,  till  he 
went  to  Rome,  accompanied  with  one 
Stella,  in  which  city  they  worked  as 


associates,  and  both  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  their  merit.  As  their 
reputation  increased,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  several  other  cities  of  Italy, 
particularly  at  Temi,  where  they  finished 
many  historical  subjects,  and  some  ia 
the  grotesque  style,  in  fresco,  as  well  as 
in  oil.  Coigtiet,  after  travelling  through 
Naples  and  Sicily,  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  be  could  scarcely  exe- 
cute tne  works  which  he  was  solicited 
to  undertake,  for  the  churches  and  for 
the  nobility.  He  frequently  employed 
Cornelius  Molenaer  to  paint  his  back 
grounds  with  landscapes  or  architecture. 
Sometimes  be  delighted  to  paint  his- 
torical pictures  in  small,  which  ge- 
nerally contained  a  number  of  minute 
figures,  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  or  by  that  of  flambeaux,  lustres, 
or  fires.  But  his  figures  had  neither 
elegance  in  their  forms  nor  taste  in  their 
disposition;  and  though  he  took  pains 
to  finish  his  pictures  highly,  with  a  free 
touch  and  firm  pencil,  yet,  after  all  his 
labour,  his  manner  seemed  dry  and 
hard.  His  greatest  fault  was  in  em- 
ploying his  scholars  to  copy  his  works, 
which  he  afterwards  retouched,  and 
sold  them  for  originals,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  his  genuine  pieces;  and 
the  imperfections  obsorvable  in  man/ 
of  his  pictures  are  of  necessity  ascribed 
to  himself,  to  the  diminution  of  his 
credit.    He  died  in  1600. 

Cola  (Genaro  di).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1320.  He  studied 
under  Maestro  Simone,  and  painted 
entirely  in  his  style.  His  principal 
works  are  the  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  della  Pietit,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Mater  Dolorosa  with  the 
Dead  Christ,  and  attending  Angels 
holding  the  instraments  of  the  Pasuon; 
and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same  church  is  a 
picture  of  Mary  Magdalen;  and  in  the 
tribune  of  St«  Giovanni,  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Nativity.     He  died  in  1S70. 

CoLANTONiNo  (Marzio  di).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Rome,  in  1662.  He 
painted  grotesque  and  ornamental  sub- 
jects, and  died  m  1701. 

CoLioNicoLA  (Geronimo  di),  a 
Roman  painter,  who  was  born  in  1500, 
and  died  at  Bologna,  in  1559.  He 
was  a  good  artist,  both  in  history  and 
portrait. 

CoLLANTES  (Francisco).  He  was 
born  at  Madrid,  in  1599.     His  subjects 
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were  history  and  landscapes,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  which  are  painted  in 
a  fine  and  masterly  style,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Kubens,  filled  with 
romantic  prospects,  and  richly  coloured. 
The  principal  of  his  works  in  history  are 
a  Resurrection  and  a  San  Geronimo,  in 
the  Bueno-Retiro.     He  died  in  1556. 

CoLLEONi  (GiBOLAMo).  He  was 
born  at  Bergamo,  and  most  of  his  works 
are  in  that  place  and  neighbourhood. 
In  the  churcn  of  St.  Erasmus  is  a  pic- 
ture painted  by  him,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Infant,  with  Mary  Magdalen, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Erasmus.  Another 
picture  by  him  of  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  has  been  attributed  to  Titian. 
Not  finding  proper  encouragement  in 
his  own  country,  ne  resolved  to  leave  it, 
and,  previous  to  his  departure,  painted 
on  the  fapade  of  hb  house  a  fine  horse 
with  this  inscription,  "  Nemo  propheta 
acceptus  in  patrid  sudJ*  He  then 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  liberally 
encouraged,  and  emploved  in  the  ^cu- 
rial.     This  was  about  toe  year  1556. 

Collet  (John).  This  artist  was  bom 
in  Loudon  about  the  year  1725,  and 
became  a  scholar  of  John  Lambert. 
He  •painted  various  subjects,  but  his 
favourite  ones  were  pieces  of  humour, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth, 
but  of  inferior  merit  Many  plates  have 
been  engraved  firom  his  pictures,  and  he 
also  etched  some  himself,  particularly 
two  caricatures  of  Antiquaries.  He 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1780. 

CoLOMBiEN,  see  Valentine. 

CoLpMBCL  (Nicholas).  He  was 
bom  at  Sotteville,  near  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1646.  Hb  master  was 
Eustache  le  Sueur;  after  which  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  studied  several  years  at 
Rome,  though,  with  all  his  opportunities, 
he  still  adhered  to  hb  French  manner. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Aqademy  of 
Paris  in  1694,  and  was  chosen  professor 
of  that  institution  in  1705.  One  of  his 
principal  productions  is  Orpheus  play- 
ing on  the  Lvre,  in  the  Royal  Mena- 
gerie.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1717. 

CoLONi  (Adam),  called  the  Old. 
He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1634,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  he  resided 
in  London,  where  he  was  particularly 
noticed  for  hb  compositions  in  small,  of 
landscapes,  country  wakes,  fairs,  mar- 
kets, rural  subjects,  and  cattle.  Several 
pictures  of  the  Bassans  were  copied  by 


him,  after  the  originals  in  the  royal  col- 
lection, and  others  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  English  nobility;  but  though  he  sup- 
ported his  reputation  while  he  lived,  at 
present  his  works  are  not  in  much  es- 
teem.    He  died  in  London  in  1685. 

CoLONi  (Henrt  Adeian),  called  the 
Young,  Thb  painter  was  the  sou  of 
the  preceding  artist,  and  was  born  in 
1668.  He  received  instructions  from 
his  father,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Van 
Diest;  but  he  also  took  pains  to  improve 
himself  in  design,  by  studying  after 
good  models,  and  the  best  casts  he 
could  procure;  by  which  application  he 
acquired  a  great  freedom  of  hand  in 
drawing,  ahd  gained  reputation  by  a 
number  of  academy  designs  which  he 
finished.  He  frequently  painted  the 
figures  in  the  landscapes  of  Van  Diest; 
and  though  some  were  indifferently  de- 
signed, incorrect  in  the  drawing,  and 
neither  judiciously  contrived  nor  ele- 
gantly dbposed,  yet  such  figures  as  he 
painted  in  imitation  of  SaTvator  Rosa 
were  an  additional  ornament  to  the 
landscapes  of  his  employer.  He  had 
a  lively  and  ready  invention,  and  great 
quickness  of  execution;  but  at  present 
he  holds  no  considerable  rank  among 
artists.     He  died  in  1701. 

CoLONNA  (Michel  Angelo).  He 
was  bora  at  Como  in  1600,  and  at  first 
was  a  scholar  of  Gabriel  Ferrantino, 
but  afterwards  of  Girolamo  Curti,  called 
Dentone,  an  eminent  painter  of  per- 
spective and  architecture,  by  whose  in- 
structions he  arrived  at  considerable 
eminence.  He  was  associated  with 
him  in  several  important  works,  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  perspective  of 
St.  Michael  in  Bosco,  a  saloon  in  the 
Palazzo  Grimaldi,  and  the  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  theatre  at  Ferrara. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Spain 
by  Philip  IV.,  who  rewarded  him  nbe- 
rally,  and  he  was  also  highly  esteemed 
at  Modena,  Florence,  Parma,  and  Paris. 
His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches, 
palaces,  and  convents  of  Italy.  He 
died  in  1687.  Colonna  was  the  best 
fresco  painter  of  his  time,  and  he  was 
a  spirited  designer  of  the  human  figure 
ana  animals.  It  b  said  that,  with 
whatever  artist  he  worked,  he  had  the 
extraordinary  talent  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  style  and  manner  of  his  coa4Jutor, 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  performance 
appear  like  the  production  of  one  hand. 
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CoLTBLLiHi  (Michslb).  He  was  a 
native  of  Ferrara,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1520.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  but 
in  his  heads  he  is  superior  to  that  artist. 
In  the  sacristy  of  the  Augustines  at 
Ferrara  is  a  picture  of  St.  Monica,  with 
four  Saints  of  that  order;  in  the  church 
of  St  Andrea  is  a  Madonna;  and  in  that 
of  St.  Maria  della  Rosa  is  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata. 

CoLYNs  (David),  a  Dutch  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Amsterdadn  in  1650. 
He  painted  history  in  a  small  size,  with 
a  number  of  figures  well  grouped;  and 
his  pictures  are  touched  with  spirit  and 
neatness;  particularly  two,  the  subjects 
of  which  are,  Moses  fetching  Water 
from  the  Rock,  and  the  Israelites  fed 
with  Manna. 

CoMODi  (  Andrba).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1560,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Lodovico  Cardi,  called  Cigoii:  after 
which  he  studied  anatomy,  architecture, 
and  perspective,  and  also  the  art  of 
modelling.  When  he  had  completed 
himself  in  these  branches,  he  travelled 
to  Rome  to  enrich  his  mind  bv  obser- 
vations on  the  best  works  of  ancient 
and  modem  artists,  and  thus  became  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  paintens  of  his 
time  for  correctness  and  trath.  One 
of  his  greatest  performances  was  the 
picture  which  he  punted  for  Pope  Paul 
v.,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Fall  of 
Lucifer:  into  this  piece  he  introduced  a 
multitude  of  figures,  designed  with 
taste  and  judgment,  and  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  difficult  and  fine  atti- 
tudes, as  also  for  terrible  expression. 
After  continuing  for  some  years  at 
Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  city; 
and  as  he  had  a  great  power  of  imi- 
tating every  style  with  incredible  exacts 
ness,  whether  landscape  or  history,  he 
was  almost  perpetually  employed  in 
copying  the  most  valuable  paintings  of 
ancient  masters,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  churches  and  convents,  and  in  the 
collections  of  the  grand  duke  and  the 
nobility  of  Florence.  Piotro  da  Cor- 
tona  was  the  disciple  of  Comodi,  who 
died  in  1638. 

CoNCA  (Sebastian),  Cavaliere.  He 
was  bom  at  Gaeta  in  1676,  and  became 
a  scholar  of  Francesco  Solimena,  who 
soon  perceived  in  him  such  talents  as 
would  qualify  him  to  make  a  great 
progress;  on  which  account  he  not  only 


afforded  him  the  best  instractions,  but 
often  employed  him  to  sketch  after  hu 
own  designs,  took  him  to  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  where  he  waa  to  paint  a  chapel  in 
fresco,  and  there  made  him  acquainted 
with  that  manner  of  painting.  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  Conca  entered  on  a 
project  to  advance  hb  income,  and  add 
to  his  expertness.  This  was,  to  paint 
portraits  in  a  small  size  and  at  a  low 
rate;  by  which  scheme  all  ranks  of  per- 
sons crowded  to  him;  and  beside  the 
Eecuniary  advantages  resulting  ftt>m  it, 
e  acquired  an  extraordinary  fireedom 
of  hand  in  pencilling  and  colouring,  a 
good  habit  of  imitating  nature,  and 
great  diversity  in  his  heads,  which  were 
of  extraordinary  use  to  him  in  his  ftiture 
compositions.  Though  he  was  nearly 
thirty  when  he  visited  Rome,  yet  he 
spent  five  years  in  a  constant  study  of 
the  antiques,  aud  the  works  of  Buonar- 
roti, Rattaelle,  and  the  Caracci.  His 
abilities  soon  became  known,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  who  rewarded  him  liberally 
for  a  picture  of  Herod  and  the  Wise 
Men,  the  figures  in  which  were  as  large 
as  life.  The  cardinal  entertained  him 
in  his  o^n  palace,  and  introduced  •him 
to  Pope  Clement  XL,  who  appointed 
Conca  to  paint  the  picture  of  tne  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  which  he  executed  with 
applause.  On  that  occasion  the  pope, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  academi- 
cians of  St.  Luke,  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  knighthood,  and  the  cardinal 
presented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  cross, 
which  Conca,  out  of  respect  to  hia 
patron,  always  wore  at  his  bosom.  From 
that  time  he  was  incessantly  employed, 
and  his  works  were  solicited  by  most  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  The  churches 
and  chapels  of  every  part  of  Italy  have 
some  of  his  compositions,  of  which  he 

{>ainted  an  incredible  number,  as  he 
ived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never 
discontinued  his  labours.  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  invited  him  to  his  court,  but 
Conca  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  pictures 
for  the  King  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life;  one  represented  Alexander 
presenting  Bucephalus  to  his  father; 
the  other,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  On  visiting  Naples,  he 
received,  in  the  royal  presence,  a  snuff- 
box of  great  value;  and  in  1*757,  the 
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king  ennobled  him  and  his  descendants. 
He  understood  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture thoroughly,  and  added  to  it  a 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  His 
style  of  composition  is  imposing,  his 
design  correct,  bis  disposition  ingenious, 
bis  attitudes  and  expression  full  of 
truth,  and  his  colouring  excellent.  Yet, 
according  to  some  critics,  the  merits  of 
Conca  were  more  showy  than  solid. 
He  died  in  1 764.  The  history  of  Diana 
and  Actceon,  br  Conca,  is  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke's collection  at  Wilton. 

CoNDivi  (AscANio).  This  person, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1553,  was  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  an  artist  himself,  though,  from  his 
manner  of  writing,  the  probability  is 
that  he  was  either  a  painter  or  a 
sculptor,  and  most  likely  both.  His 
life  of  Michel  Angelo  was  printed  in 
1553,  and  was  republished  by  Gori,  at 
Florence,  in  1740,  folio. 

CONBGLIANO  (GlOVANNI    BaTTISTa). 

This  painter's  name  was  Cima,  but  he 
is  generally  called  by  the  place  of  his 
biith,  Conegliano,  a  town  m  the  Vene- 
tian states.  He  lived  about  the  year 
1495,  and  adopted  the  style  of  Giovanni 
Bellini;  but,  though  equal  to  him  in 
colour  and  expression,  he  was  inferior  to 
him  in  suavity  and  harmony.  Among 
his  best  works  was  a  Madonna  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  dome 
of  the  great  church  at  Parma,  but  re- 
moved to  Paris  when  the  French  in- 
vaded Italy.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Giovanni  at  Venice  is  a  fine  picture  by 
this  master,  the  subject  of  wnich  is  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  His  son.  Carlo 
Cima,  painted  in  the  same  style. 

CoNiNCK  (David).  This*  artist  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1636,  and  had  Jan 
Fy t  for  his  instructor;  on  qiiitting  whom 
he  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  where  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Mommelaer,  His  pictures  are  much  in 
the  manner  of  hb  master,  Fyt;  and  the 
subjects  he  chose  were  flowers,  fruit, 
and  animals.  His  touch  is  firm  and 
free,  his  colour  natural  and  vigorous. 
He  died  in  Italy  in  1 689. 

CoNiNCK,  or  KoNiNCK  (Solomon),  a 
Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  1609.  He  studied  under  David 
Colyns,  and  afterwards  became  a  scho- 
lar of  Nicholas  Mostaert;  but  he  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  manner  of  Rem- 


brandt. He  painted  historical  subjects 
of  a  small  size,  well  composed,  admirably 
coloured,  and  meriting  a  place  in  the 
choicest  collections.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  rare,  and  seldom  seen  out  of 
Holland.  Coninck  also  etched  some 
neat  plates  from  his  own  designs,  dated 
in  1663.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Cornelius  Coninck,  a  designer  and 
engraver  of  Haerlem,  who  flourished  at 
the  same  period.  He  excelled  in  por- 
trait. 

CONINGSLOO,    or    COONINXLOO    (EgI- 

Dius,  or  GiLLEs).  This  master  was 
bora  at  Antwerp  in  1544,  and  at  first 
was  placed  under  Peter  Van  Aelst  the 
younger,  with  whom  he  continued  some 
years;  but  afterwards  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Leonard  Kroes,  who  painted 
history  and  landscape  in  distemper,  and 
he  also  received  some  instructions  from 
Giles  Mostaert.  For  several  years  he 
worked  at  Paris  and  Orleans,  after 
which  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  a  considerable  time.  His  taste 
in  landscape  was  so  greatly  admired, 
that  his  pamtings  were  eagerly  bought 
by  the  dealers,  who  sent  them  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  where  they 
brought  a  good  price.  The  emperor 
purchased  many  of  them,  which  were 
placed  among  the  most  capital  paintings 
m  his  collection.  The  touching  of  his 
trees  is  free  and  masterly,  his  pencil 
very  light,  and  the  variety  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  breaking  of  his  g^unds  shows 
the  richness  of  his  genius.  His  colour- 
ing is  pleasant,  though  frequently  too 
green,  and  his  scenes  are  generally 
crowded  and  encumbered.  There  is, 
however,  such  transparence  in  his 
colour,  and  such  freedom  in  the  hand- 
ling, that,  upon  the  whole,  his  pictures 
have  a  very  agreeable  effect  The 
figures  in  his  landscapes  were  usually 
painted  by  Van  Cleef;  and  as  Con- 
mgsloo  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  masters  of  his  time,  in  his  peculiar 
style,  so  he  was  studiously  imitated  by 
many  artists.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in 
1609. 

Constable  (John),  a  follower — but 
in  a  style  of  landscape  all  his  own — of 
Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  was  bom  at 
Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1776; 
his  father  was  a  miller,  which,  as  the 
eminent  artist  loved  to  say,  accounted  for 
the  many  mills,  and  streams,  and  dams, 
and  wears  of  his  pictures.     Though  he 
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felt  the  beauty  of  the  scenes,  vhere 
Gainsborough  loved  to  muse,  at  an  early 
Bge,  he  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
before  he  contrived  to  make  art  the  busi- 
ness of  bis  life,  for  he  was  only  admitted 
a  student  of  the   Royal    Academy   in 
June  1800,  and  three  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  residing  in  America-square; 
and  the  painter  of  a  landscape  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy,  in  which  his  pe- 
culiar love  of  moist  airs  and  deep  green 
leaves — which,  as  Millonsays,  *'  turn  out 
their  silver  lining  on  the  night" — brought 
sharp  censure  and  high  praise.  From  this 
time  till  1820,   when   he  was   elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  landscapes  annually, 
and    with     increased    reputation;    for 
though  his  colouring  startled  the  adorers 
of  Claude  and  Cuyp,  his  compositions 
were  felt  to  be  full  or  thought;  and  those 
who  had  made  nature  in  all  its  seasons 
and  moods  their  study,  perceived  that 
his  coifceptions  were  in  accordance  with 
the  humid  looks  of  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land.    He  was,  indeed,  a  true  islander, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist;  he  desired 
not  to  seek  abroad  for  what  he  could 
find  at  home;  he  declared, and  with  truth, 
that  Britain  abounded  in  scenes  which 
might  vie    even   in    beauty  with  the 
furest  of  France  or  Italy;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those    who 
Bought  abroad  for  subjects,  felt  unable 
to  delineate    those  at  home.      As  he 
preached  so  he  practised.     A  Land- 
scape  in  Moonlight;  Scenes  from  the 
romantic    Lakes    of    Cumberland;    a 
Churchyard;  a  Water-mill;  a  Landscape 
after  a  Shower;  a  Scene  on  the  River 
Stour;    Salisbury    Cathedral;    a  Boat 
threading  a  Lock;  a  Mill  at  Gillingham 
in  I^orsetshire;  and  last,  and  loveliest, 
Hampstead-heath,  over  which  a  thunder 
shower  is  rushing,  and  driving  a  groupe 
of  gypsevs,  with  their  asses  and  pan- 
niers, and  tawny  children,  to  the  rough 
shelter  of  a  gravel  pit — were  among  the 
favourite  subjects  of  Constable's  pencil. 
In  his  latter  days  fortune  unexpectedly 
befriended  him,  and  enabled    him  to 
smile  at  those  who  censured  a  style, 
which,  like  all  that  is  founded  deep  in 
nature,  is  coming  into  favour;  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the   Royal  Aca^ 
demy  in  1Q29,  and  died  suddenly  and 
without  pain,  at  his   house.  No.    63, 
Upper  Charlotte-street,    on    the   SOth 
arch  1837. 
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Const ANzio  (Placido).  He  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1660,  and  became  a 
good  painter  of  history.  His  pictures, 
however,  were  much  laboured.  He 
died  in  1713. 

CONTARINI  (CaVALIERE    GiOVANNI). 

He  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1549,  where 
he  applied  himself  industriously  to 
study  and  copy  tlie  works  of  Titian,  by 
which  means  he  became  excellent  in 
colouring,  and  painted  portraits  with 
great  force,  sweetness  of  tint,  and 
strong  resemblance;  he  also  painted 
history  with  remarkable  taste  and  cor- 
rectness of  design.  When  his  reputa- 
tion was  well  established,  he  travelled 
into  Germany,  and  met  with  great  en- 
couragement from  the  princes  and  no- 
bility. His  manner  was  lively  and 
pleasing,  and  through  all  his  composi- 
tions might  be  observed  his  imitation  of 
Titian.  He  painted  a  number  of  easel 
pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  ft-om  fabulous  history.  In  the 
church  Delia  Croce,  at  Venice,  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  this 
master;  but  his  principal  work  is  a  Mar 
donna  and  Child,  formerly  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Venice,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  Contarini  was 
knighted  by  the  Emperor  Rodolphus 
IL     He  died  in  1605. 

Contarini  (Simon).  He  was  bom 
at  Pesaro  in  1614,  and  became  succes- 
sively the  pupil  of  Giaoomo  Pandolfi, 
Claude  Ridoln,  and  Guido  Reni,  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  His 
subjects  were  chiefly  taken  ftx>m  sacred 
history,  and  composed  with  judgment 
and  taste.  He  died  at  Verona  in 
1648. 

CoNTB  ( JAConNO  dal).  This  master 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1510.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto;  but 
though  ne  practised  historical  composi- 
tion principally,  while  he  was  under  the 
care  of  that  master,  yet  his  inclination 
directed  him  mostly  to  the  painting  of 
portraits,  in  which  branch  he  arrived  at 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  His  por- 
trait of  Pope  Paul  III.  gained  him  not 
only  extraordinary  applause,  but  the 
patronage  of  that  pontm;  so  that  most 
of  the  cardinals  employed  and  gene- 
rously rewarded  him.  But  his  talent 
was  not  confined  to  portrait;  his  repu- 
tation as  an  historicial  painter  being 
equally    great,     in   his   compositions, 
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he  gpcnerally  introduced  a  great  number 
of  figures,  with  altitudes  that  were 
natural  and  el^^t:  his  outline  was 
correct,  his  taste  noble,  and  his  colour- 
ing beautiful.  His  principal  historical 
works  are  St.  John  preaching;  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  a  Dead 
Christ;  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1596. 

CoNTi  (Cbsarb  and  Vincbnzio). 
These  artists  were  brothers,  and  were 
much  employed  atj  Rome,  the  one  for 
grotesque  ornaments,  and  the  other  for 
the  figures.  In  the  church  of  St 
Spirito  in  Sassiais  the  History  of  St.  Gifr* 
como  del  Zucchi,  and  in  that  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, a  St.  Agnes,  with  the  Martyrdom 
of  Santo  Urbino. 

CoNTaEBAS  (Antonio),  a  Spanish 
artbt,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1600. 
Cespedes  was  his  instructor,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  in  history  and  portrait  of  his 
day.     He  died  in  1654. 

CooKB  (Hbnet),  an  Englidh  artist, 
was  bom  in  1642.  Havinff  a  taste  for 
historical  painting,  he  trayelled  to  Ital^, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 
this  branch  of  the  art,  and  studied 
under  Salvator  Rosa;  but,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  met  with  so  little  en- 
couragement, that  for  many  years  he 
remained  in  want  and  obscurity,  and 
at  last  was  obliged  to  fly  for  a  murder 
which  he  committed  on  a  person  who 
courted  one  of  his  mistresses.  On  his 
return,  when  this  affair  was  forgotten, 
his  talents  gained  him  notice,  and  he 
was  employed  by  Kine  William  to  re- 
pair the  Cartoons;  he  likewise  finished 
the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  II.  at 
Chelsea  College;  painted  the  choir  of 
New  College  chapel,  Oxford,  as  it  stood 
before  the  late  repairs;  and  the  stair- 
case at  Ranelagh-nouse;  besides  many 
other  works  mentioned  by  Lord  Orford. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  tried  portrait 
painting,  but  to  have  given  it  up,  dis- 
gusted with  the  caprices  of  those  who  sat 
to  him.     He  died  in  1700. 

Cool  (Lauebncb  Van^.  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1520, 
and  died  there  in  1615.  He  painted 
equalljr  well  historical  subjects  and 
portraits.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Peter  Van  CooU  an  engraver, 
who  flourished  about  1690. 

CooPEB  (Samuel).  This  celebrated 
miniature  painter  was  bora  in  London, 


in  1609,  and  bred  under  Mr.  John 
Hoskins,  his  uncle;  but  he  derived  the 
greatest  advantages  from  his  observa- 
tions on  the  works  of  Vandyck,  inso- 
much that  he  was  commonly  styled  the 
miniature  Vandyck.  His  pencil  was 
generally  confined  to  a  heaa  only,  and, 
indeed,  below  that  part  he  was  not 
always  so  successful  as  could  be  wished. 
But,  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies 
of  it,  namely,  the  mceful  and  becom- 
ing air,  the  strength,  relievo,  and  noble 
spirit,  the  softness  and  tender  liveliness 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  looseness 
and  gentle  management  of  the  hair,  his 
talent  was  so  extraordinary,  that,  for  the 
honour  of  our  nation,  it  may  without 
vanity  be  afiirmed,  he  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  most  famous  Italians.  The 
high  prices  of  his  works,  and  the  great 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  m  France,  were 
abundant  proofs  of  their  great  worth, 
and  extended  the  fame  of  the  artist 
throughout  Europe.  He  so  fiir  ex- 
ceeded his  instructor,  Hoskins,  that  the 
latter  became  jealous  of  him;  and 
finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleased 
with  his  nephew's  performances  than 
with  his,  he  took  him  into  partnership; 
but  his  jealousy  increasing,  he  dissolved 
it,  leaving  our  artist  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  to  carry,  as  he  did,  most  of  the 
business  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  Charles  II.  and  his  Queen,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  most  of  the  court.  But  his 
two  most  famous  pieces  were  those  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  one  Swingfield. 
The  French  king  ofiered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  former,  but  was 
refused;  and  Cooper,  carrying  the  latter 
with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  ad- 
mired there,  and  introduced  him  into 
the  favour  of  that  court.  He  likewise 
did  several  lai^ge  limnings,  in  an  un- 
usual style,  for  the  court  of  England, 
for  which  his  widow  received  a  pension 
during  her  life  from  the  Crown.  This 
widow  was  sister  to  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Pope.  Answerable  to 
Cooper's  abilities  in  painting  was  his 
skill  in  music,  and  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  lutenists,  as  well  as  the  moit 
excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  spent 
several  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
men  of  France,  Holland,  and  bis  own 
country,  and  by  his  works,  was  known 
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in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  .died  at 
London,  Mvy5, 1672,  and  was  buried 
in  Pancras  church,  where  is  a  marble 
monument  over  him,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription. 

Cooper  (Alexander).  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Samuel  Cooper,  and 
had  the  same  instructor.  But  though 
he  became  a  good  artist  in  portrait 

Sainting,  he  was  in  no  degree  eaual  to 
amuel.  He  followed  his  protession 
in  several  cities  of  the  Low  Countries, 
particularly  at  Amsterdam,  from  whence 
he  was  invited  to  Sweden,  where  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
painter  to  Queen  Christina,  lie  also 
painted  landscapes  in  water-colours, 
extremely  well,  and  had  a  correct  man- 
ner of  drawing. 

Copley  (John  Singleton),  painter 
of  the  Death  of  the  great  Chatham; 
King  Charles,  ordering  the  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Death  of  Major  Pierson,  was  born 
at  Boston,  in  America,  Sd  July,  1737. 
He  was  self-educated— for  Boston  had 
then  no  academies  of  art^and  first 
made  himself  known  to  the  world,  by  a 

Eicture  of  a  Boy  and  a  Squirrel,  ex- 
ibited  in  the  Royal  Academv,  Loudon, 
which  drew  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
art  towards  him;  it  was  then  discovered 
that  he  was  a  portrait  painter  of 
considerable  repute,  had  tried  his 
pencil  with  success  on  works  hal^his- 
toric  and  half-portrait,  and  had  mastered, 
no  one  could  divine  how,  the  mystery 
of  colour  as  well  as  the  art  of  drawing 
the  human  fignre.  From  Boston  Copley 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1774,  where'  he  studied  the  great 
masters  of  Italy,  and  contemplated  the 
genius  of  Greece,  in  her  glorious 
marbles,  and  arrived  in  London,  by 
way  of  France,  in  the  year  1775,  where 
he  set  up  his  easel  in  Georae-street, 
Hanover-square:  two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  admitted  an  Associate  of  the 
Academj,  and  when  he  displayed  his 
powers  m  the  Death  of  Chatham,  he 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  elected 
Ro^al  Academician.  This  picture, 
which  represents  the  great  Earl  ezp 
piring  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
amid  a  throng  of  noble  and  anxious 
faces,  brought  Copley  praise  from  all 
Quarters;  but  none  was  more  welcome, 
than  that  which  came  from  his  own 
land  of  the  flair  west.     Matthew  Ryles, 


a  venerable  citizen  of  Boston,  wrote  in 
its  praise,  and  reminded  the  artist,  that 
he  was  numbered  amongst  hu  earliest 
friends.  His  other  worlu  of  an  historic 
stamp  are  numerous;  the  Assassination 
of  Buckingham;  King  Charles  si^rning 
Strafford's  Death  Warrant;  KingCharlM 
addressing  the  Citizens  of  London;  the 
Five  Impeached  Members  brought 
back  in  triumph  to  Westminster;  the 
Speaker  thanking  the  Sheriffs  for  pro- 
tecting the  Impeached  Memben;  the 
House  of  Commons  visiting  the  Army, 
on  Hounslow;  the  six  Aldermen  of 
London  visiting  General  Monk;  the 
Lord  Mayor  preseutin^  a  Gold  Cup  to 
Monk;  Monk  conducting  the  excluded 
Members  back  to  Westminster  Hall; 
the  King's  Escape  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Some  of 
his  works  are  reproached  with  vrant  of 
warmth  and  life,  and  their  colouring 
for  being  heavy  and  cold;  and  this 
is  truer  of  his  later,  than  his  early  pro- 
ductions. He  died  on  the  ninth  of 
September,  1815. 

CoppA  (Cavaliers).  This  master 
was  born  in  1596,  and  learned  design 
and  colouring  in  the  school  of  Guide; 
whera  he  acquired  a  delicate  taste  of 
composition,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  tint 
of  colour.  His  style  of  design  and 
manner  of  handling*  resembled  that  of 
his  master,  and  his  principal  works  are 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Verona, 
where  he  served  the  court  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  io 
1665. 

CoQUBs  (Gonzales).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp,  in  1616,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  old  David  Ryckaert,  under  whose 
direction  he  diligently  cultivated  his 
talents,  not  only  by  practising  the  rules 
of  his  instructor,  but  by  studying  nature 
with  singular  application.  On  viewing 
the  works  of  Yandvck,  he  was  struck 
with  surprise  at  benolding  such  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  force  of  colour,  life,  ex- 
pression, and  handling,  as  were  visible 
u  the  compositions  of  that  great  master; 
and  as  that  manner  seemed  most  con- 
formable to  his  own  genius,  be  fixed  on 
Vandyck  as  his  model,  and  so  far 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  that,  next  to 
that  inimitable  artist,  he  was  esteemed 
equal  to  anv  painter  of  his  time.  In  the 
scnool  of  Ryckaert  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  paint  conversations,  and  sub- 
jects of  &ncy,  like  Teniers,  Oirtade,  and 
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his  roaster.  Into  these  compositions 
he  introduced  an  agreeable  style  of 
portrait  painting,  which  procured  him 
Doth  reputation  and  riches.  In  this 
way  he  executed  several  fine  pictures 
for  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  which  latter  prince  pre- 
senteid  him  with  his  bust,  in  a  medallion 
of  gold,  suspended  by  a  rich  chain  of 
the  same  metaL  Coqnes  had  an  ex- 
cellent pencil,  his  portraits  were  well 
designed,  with  easy  and  natural  atti> 
tudes,  he  disposed  the  figures  in  his 
compositions  without  confusion,  he  gave 
an  extraordinary  clearness  of  colour  to 
his  heads  and  hands,  and  his  touch  was 
free,  firm,  and  broad,  and  though  his 
portraits  are  remarkably  small,  they 
haye  great  freedom  and  animation.  He 
died  in  1684. 

CoaADo  (Cablo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1698.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Solimena,  and  on  leaving  him 
went  to  Rome,  after  which  he  was 
invited  to  Madrid,  where  the  king 
settled  on  him  a  pension.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  his 
native  dty,  and  died  there  in  1768. 
He  designed  well,  his  compositions  are 
ingenious  and  variegated,  nis  pencil  is 
sweet  and  free,  in  the  manner  of  his 
master,  and  his  colouring  brilliant. 

CoAENzio  (BsLiBAaio).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Acciya,  in  Greece,  in  1558. 
After  learning  the  rudiments  of  art  in 
his  own  country,  he  went  to  Venice, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  became 
the  scholar  of  Tmtoretto,  under  whom 
he  made  a  rapid  progress.  His  ex- 
pedition was  BO  great,  that  it  is  said  he 
could  work  faster  than  four  artists.  This 
power  he  displayed  in  his  large  picture 
of  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  which  he  painted  for  the 
refectory  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
finished  it  in  forty  days.  After  a  re- 
ndence  of  five  vears,  he  left  Venice, 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  executed 
many  Capital  works  for  the  churches  and 
public  buildings.  He  painted  almost 
wholly  in  fresco,  but  produced  some  in 
oil.  His  prindpai  performances  at 
Naples  are  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel 
De  Catalani,  in  the  church  of  St.Gia- 
como,  where  he  also  has  painted,  in 
nine  compartments,  the  History  of  the 
Virgin,  replete  with  g^race;  and  in  the 
angles  he  nas  inserted  the  four  Sibyls. 


In  the  church  Delia  Trinitk  is  a  picture 
by  him  of  the  Virgin  crowned  oy  the 
Trinity,  with  two  side-pieces  of  the 
Visitation  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.     Corenzio  died  in  1648. 

CoaioLANo  rBAETOLOHso).  Hc  was 
the  son  of  Cnristopher  Coriolano,  a 
German  engraver,  who  died  at  Bologna 
about  1600.  Bartolomeo  was  bom  in 
that  city,  in  1585,  and  was  brought  up* 
in  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  where  he 
became  an  able  designer,  and  also  an 
engraver  on  wood.  His  drawing  is 
maaterlv  and  spirited,  and  the  portraits 
which  he  executed  in  his  pecuHar  man- 
ner are  finely  expressive.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

CouoLANo  (Giovanni  Battista). 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding  artist,  and  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1590.  He  studied  painting 
under  Giovanni  Lodovico  Valesio,  but 
not  succeeding  in  that  profession,  he 
applied  to  engraving  both  on  wood  and 
copper.  There  are,  however,  some 
altar-pieces  of  his  painting  at  Bologna. 

CoRNAEA  (Carlo).  He  was  born  at 
Milan,  in  1605,  and  studied  under 
Camillo  Procaccini.  Although  his 
works  are  few,  they  are  designed  in  a 
good  taste,  /partictuarly  his  easel  pic- 
tures. Among  the  best  of  his  pro- 
ductions b  the  picture  of  St  Benedict, 
in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Pavia. 
He  died  in  1678. 

CoRNBiLLB  (Michael,  the  Elder), 
This  artist  was  born  at  Orleans,  in  1603, 
and  studied  under  Simon  Vouet,  to 
whose  St  vie  he  adhered  through  life; 
and  in  which  manner  he  painted  several 
works  for  the  churches.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  etched  some  pieces 
after  the  pictures  of  Raffaelle,  the 
Caracci,  and  other  masters. 

CoRNsiLLB(A(fcHABL,the  Youoger). 
He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  artist, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris,  m  1642.     After 

g>ing  through  his  studies  under  his 
ther,  and  in  the  Academy,  where  he 
obtained  a  prize,  he  went  to  Italy  with 
a  royal  pension.  While  at  Rome  he 
took  the  works  of  Annibale  Caracci  for 
his  examples;  though  not  without 
diligently  profiting  by  the  productions 
of  other  great  masters.  On  hb  return 
to  Paris  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy,  when  he    painted  for  his 
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reception  the  model  of  the  picture 
which  he  afterwards  executed  for  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame;  and  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  to  the  Apostleship.  He 
painted,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Invalids, 
the  Life  of  St.  Gregory,  in  six  pictures; 
besides  which,  he  was  employed  in 
ornamenting  the  palaces  of  Versailles, 
Trianon,  and  Fontainebleau.  Corneille 
abo  engraved  several  plates  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Caracci.     He  died  in  1708. 

CoBNEiLLB  (John  Baptist).  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  last 
mentioned  pdnter,  and  was  bom  in 
1646.  After  being  instructed  by  his 
father,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  some  years,  and  in  1676  was 
received  into  the  academy.  Though 
not  equal  to  his  brother,  he  had 
respectable  talents,  of  which  he  gave 
proofs  in  the  works  executed  by  him 
for  the  churches  of  Paris.  In  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  he  painted  St.  Peter's 
Deliverance  from  rrison,  and  at  the 
Carmelites,  the  Vision  of  St.  Theresa. 
He  also  engraved  some  prints  from  his 
own  designs.     He  died  in  1695. 

CORNBLIS     or     CORNELXBZ    (LCCAS), 

called  the  Ck}ok,  He  was  born  at 
Leydenin  1493,  became  the  disciple  of 
Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  and  was  re- 
puted an  extraordinary  artist  in  his 
time,  being  equally  excellent  in  distem- 
per and  in  oil.  Owing  to  the  troubles 
which  ravaged  his  native  country,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  following 
the  profession  of  a  cook;  but  at  length 
he  came  to  England,  and  Henry  VIII. 
gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  principal  painter.  Here, 
therefore,  he  settled  witn  his  wife  and 
children,  and,  under  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour,  acquired  honour  and  af- 
fluence. He  died  in  lB52.  At  Ley- 
den,  a  picture  of  his,  representing  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  is  highly 
admired;  and  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent, 
are  the  portraits  of  the  Constables  of 
Queenborough  castle  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  third  year  of  Henry 
VIII. 

CoRNELisz  (James).  This  painter 
was.  bom  at  Oost-Sanen,  in  Holland, 
about  1471,  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
boasts  much  of  his  remarkable  genius 
and  talents.  In  the  old  church  there  is 
preserved  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
him.     It  is  an  altai^piece,  in  which  Mary 


Magdalen  is  represented  as  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  At  Haerlem  is 
a  picture  of  the  Circumcision,  painted 
in  1517,  which  is  highly  commended. 
Van  Mander  also  praises  in  high  terms 
a  painting  of  this  master  in  the  church 
at  Alkmaar,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Passion  of  Our  Saviour:  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  is  good,  and  thd 
actions  and  expressions  are  natural  and 
strong;  particularly  the  malignity  of  the 
executioners  who  are  extending  Christ 
upon  the  cross.  Coraelisz  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1567. 

CoRNELisz  (Cornelius).  He  was 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1562,  and  from  his 
youth  gave  such  tokens  of  genius,  and 
such  a  taste  for  painting,  that  he  was 
placed  with  Peter  le  Long  the  younger, 
under  whom  be  made  so  rapid  a  pro- 
gress, that  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Cornelius  the  Pamter, 
and  more  commonly  by  that  of  Cor- 
nelius van  Haerlem.  On  quitting  his 
master,  be  would  have  gone  to  Italy, 
though  only  seventeen  years  of  age; 
but  his  project  was  disconcerted,  and  he 
was  allured  to  Antwerp  by  the  fame  of 
the  artists  in  that  city.  On  his  arrival 
he  placed  himself  with  Francis  Pourbus, 
ana  afterwards  with  Giles  Coignet;  and 
by  their  instructions  he  corrected  bis 
first  manner,  which  was  raw  and  hard, 
and  acouired  a  more  soft,  neat,  and 
agreeable  style  of  colouring  and  pen- 
culing.  As  a  testimony  of  respect,  he 
presented  Coignet  with  a  Flower-piece 
of  his  painting,  copied  from  nature, 
touched  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  de- 
licately finished;  and  likewise  a  com- 
position, consisting  of  naked  Female 
Figures,  well  desirned,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  His  colouring  was  fine;  the 
disposition  of  his  figures  good,  and  often 
elegant;  the  hands  and  extremities  well 
designed,  and  the  expression  noble. 
As  he  had  no  opmmunities  of  studying 
the  antique  at  Kome,  he  formed  his 
taste  from  the  best  casts  and  models 
that  he  could  procure,  carefully  imi- 
tating nature  in  all  his  performances. 
He  painted  equally  well  in  large  and 
small;  but  though  he  finished  a  number 
of  pictures,  they  are  not  often  to  be 
purchased.  One  of  his  largest  designs 
was  the  Battle  of  the  Giants;  and  ano- 
ther the  Deluge,  in  which  the  naked 
figures,  and  their  difierent  ages,  are  ad- 
mirably expressed.     He  died  in  1636. 
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CORAADI  (DOMBNICO),  »€€  GhIR- 
LANOAIO. 

CoBRADi  (OcTATio).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Bologna,  and  studied  under 
Giacomo  Cavedone;  but  his  principal 
merit  eonaiBted  in  copying  the  works  of 
other  artists  of  eminence,  which  he 
executed  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
many  of  his  copies  being,  even  in  his 
own  time,  accounted  originals  of  those 
masters  whom  he  imitated.  He  died 
in  I64S. 

Corona  (Lbonarbo).  This  artist 
was  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter,  and 
was  bom  at  Murano  in  1561.  His  first 
master  was  Rocca  da  St.  Silveatro,  an 
ordinary  painter,  who  employed  him 
in  copying  the  wturks  of  eminent  mas- 
ters. From  this  practice,  and  studying 
the  performances  of  Utian  and  Tinto- 
retto, he  became  an  eminent  designer. 
He  painted  the  Annunciation  in  the 
church  of  St.  GioTanni,  and  also  the 
Assumption  of  St.  Stephen,  which  last 
is  an  admirable  production.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Fantino  he  painted  a 
Crucifixion  so  much  in  the  manner  of 
Tintoretto  as  to  be  easUy  mistaken  for 
one  of  that  admirable  master's  best 
works.  Corona  was  rising  in  fame, 
when  he  died,  in  1605. 

CoRREA  (Diego).  Thb  artist  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  lived  about  the  vear 
1560.  In  the  convent  of  Bemardines 
at  Valdeiglesias  are  some  of  his  perform- 
ances, descriptive  of  the  Passion;  and 
at  Placenzia  are  two  pictures  of  sub- 
jects from  the  Life  of  tne  Virgin. 

CoRREGio  (Antonio),  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  his  family 
name  was  AUegri  or  Leti.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  uncertsdn,  some  placing  it  in 
1490,  and  others  in  1494.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  descended  of 
poor  parentage,  and  that  his  education 
was  very  contracted.  We  have  no  ao- 
count  of  his  early  life  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  nor  is  the  name  of  his 
master  recorded;  yet  he  must  have  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  his  art  when  young,  for  his 
pnius  was  original,  and  ho  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  to  his  own  concep- 
tions for  the  eminence  he  attained.  He 
saw  none  of  the  classical  remains  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  art,  nor  any  of  the 
works  of  the  established  schools  of  his 
native  country.  Nature  was  his  guide, 
and  to  express  the  facility  with  which 


he  followed  her  dictates,  he  used  to  say, 
that  he  always  had  his  thoughts  at  the 
end  of  his  pencil.  The  agreeable  smile 
and  the  profusion  of  grace  which  he 
imparted  to  his  madonnas,  saints,  and 
children,  have  been  called  unnatural; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
delightfully  seductive.  An  easy  and 
flowing  pencil,  union  and  harmony  of 
colounng,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro,  give  such  a  surpnsing  re- 
lief to  all  his  pieces,  as  to  have  made 
them  the  admiration  of  every  affe.  Anni- 
bale  Caracci,  who  lived  about  fift^  years 
after  him,  studied  and  imitated  his  man* 
ner  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
master.  That  great  painter,  wnting  to 
his  cousin  Lodovico,  speaks  thus  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  on  first  be- 
holding the  works  ot  Corregio:  **  Every* 
thing  that  I  see  astonishes  ne,  particu- 
larly the  colouring  and  beauty  of  tne  chil- 
dren, who  live,  breathe,  andaroile  with  so 
much  sweetness  and  vivacity,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  partaking  in 
their  enjoyment.  My  heart,  however, 
is  ready  to  break  when  I  reflect  on  the 
unhappy  fate  of  poor  Corregio,  and  to 
think  tkat  so  wonderful  a  man,  who 
ought  rather  to  be  called  an  angel, 
should  have  finished  his  days  miserably 
in  a  country  where  his  talents  were 
never  known.*  From  want  of  curiosity 
or  of  patronage,  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, Corregio  never  visited  Rome, 
but  remained  at  Parma,  where  the  art 
of  painting  was  little  esteemed  and 
poorly  rewarded.  This  concurrence  of 
unfavourable  circumstances  at  last  oc- 
casioned his  premature  death,  of  which 
tradition  gives  the  following  account.*^^ 
He  was  employed  to  paint,  in  the  cu- 
pola of  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  This  task  he  executed  in  a 
manner  that  has  long  been  the  olnect 
of  admiration,  for  .the  grandeur  of  its 
de^gn,  the  boldness  of  the  foreshorten- 
ing, and  general  excellence.  On  going 
to  receive  payment  for  his  labour,  the 
canons  of  the  church,  through  ifi^orance 
or  avarice,  found  fault  witn  the  work, 
and  though  the  price  originally  agreed 
upon  was  moderate,  they  reduced  it  to 
less  than  one  half,  whicn  they  paid  in 
copper  money.  To  carry  home  this 
unworthy  load  to  his  indigent  family, 
poor  Corregio  had  to  travel  seven  or 
eight  miles;  and  the  weight  of  hb  bur- 
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den,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
depression  of  his  spirits,  threw  him  into 
a  pleuritic  fever,  which  in  three  days 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  1584.    This 
masterpiece  of  the  art  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
Titian,  who,  on  passing  through  Parma, 
hastened  to  the  church  for  the  purpose 
of  beholding  it.      While  engaged  in 
rapturous  contemplation  of  its  various 
beauties,  one  of  the  dignitaries  told  him 
that  the  performance  did  not  deserve 
his  notice,  and  that  it  was  intended  soon 
to  be  defaced.     The  artist  started  with 
horror  at  the  profanation,  and  cried  out, 
"  Take  care  what  you  do;  for  were  I  not 
Titian,  I  would  wish  to  be  Corregio." 
The   exclamation    of  Corregio,   upon 
viewing  a  picture  by  Raffaelle,  has  been 
often  told,  but  it  is  too  good  and  chap 
racteristic  to  be  here  omitted.     After 
examining  the  piece  with  fixed  attention 
some  time,  he  broke  silence  hj  say- 
insf,  **  Well,  and  I  also  am  a  painter  T 
Giulio  Romano,  on  seeing  some  of  Cor- 
regio's   pictures,   declared  they  were 
superior  to  anything  in  the  art  he  had 
ever  beheld.    Dufresnoy  says,  that  he 
struck  out  certain  natural  and  unaffected 
graces  for  his  female  fiffuies  and  chil- 
dren, which  were  peculiar  to  himself. 
His  manner,  design,  and  execution  are 
all  great,  though  incorrect     He  had  a 
most  free  and  delightful  pencil,  and  he 
painted  with  a  strength,  relief,  sweets 
ness,  and   force    of  colouring   which 
nothing  ever  exceeded.      He  under- 
stood now  to  distribute  his  lights  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  not  only  original, 
but  gave  great  roundness  to  his  figures. 
This  manner  consists  in  extending  a 
large  light,  and  then  causing  it  to  lose 
itself  insensibly  in  the  dark  shadowings 
which  ho  drew  out  of  the  masses;  and 
these  gave  them  this  relief,  without  the 
beholder  being  able  to  perceive  from 
whence  the  effect  proceeds,  or  to  ac- 
count for  the  vast  pleasure  which  it  af- 
fords.    It  appears  that  in  this  |>oint  the 
rest  of  the  Lombard  School  copied  Cor- 
regio.     He  had  no   great  choice  of 
graceful  attitudes,    or  distribution    of 
beautiful    groups.     His    design    often 
appears  lame,  and  his  positions  are  not 
always  well  chosen;  the  look  of  his 
figures  is  sometimes  unpleasiuff,  but  his 
manner  of  sketching  the  heaas,  hands, 
feet,  and  other  parts,  are  well  deserving 
ef  imitation.     In  the  conduct  and  finish- 


ing of  a  picture,  he  succeeded  wonder- 
fully, for  he  painted  with  so  much  union, 
that  his  principal  works  seem  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
and  appear  as  if  we  saw  them  in  a 
mirror.  His  landscapes  are  equally 
beautiful  with  his  figures.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "  The  excellency  of 
Corregio's  manner  has  justly  been  ad- 
mired by  all  succeeding  painters.  This 
manner  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
is  called  the  dry  and  hard  manner  which 
preceded  him.  Hb  colour  and  mode 
of  finishing  aj^roach  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  those  of  any  other  painter; 
the  gliding  motion  of  his  outline,  and 
the  sweetness  with  which  it  melts  into 
the  ground;  the  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  his  colouring,  which  stops 
at  that  exact  medium  in  which  the  pu- 
rity and  perfection  of  taste  lies,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for."  Mr.  Fuseli's 
judgment  is  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is 
expressed  in  a  style  so  vigorous  and 
descriptive,  that  we  cannot  refuse  our- 
selves the  pleasiu^  of  enriching  this  ar- 
ticle with  the  extract.  "  Another 
charm,**  says  this  classical  critic,  "  was 
yet  wanting  to  eomplete  the  round  of 
art^-harmony.  It  appeared  with  An- 
tonio Leti,  called  Corregio,  whose  works 
it  attended  like  an  enchanted  spirit. 
The  harmony  and  the  grace  of  Cor- 
regio are  proverbial;  the  medium  which, 
by  breadth  of  gradation,  unites  two 
opposite  principles,  the  c^aliUon  of 
lignt  and  darkness,  by  imperceptible 
transition,  u  the  element  of  his  style. 
This  inspires  his  figures  with  grace;  to 
this  their  grace  is  subordinate;  the  most 
appropriate,  the  most  elegant  attitudes 
were  adopted,  rejected,  perhaps  sacri- 
ficed to  the  most  awk^turd  ones;  in 
compliance  with  this  imperious  prin- 
ciple, parts  vanished,  were  absorbed, 
or  emerged  in  obedience  to  it.  This 
unison  of  a  whole  predominates  over 
all  that  remains  of  him,  from  the  vast^ 
ness  of  his  cupolas  to  the  smallest  of 
his  oil  pictures.  The  harmony  of  Cor- 
regio, tnough  assisted  byexouisite  hues, 
was  entirely  independent  of  colour:  his 
great  oigan  was  chiaro-oscuro,  in  its 
most  extensive  sense;  compared  with 
the  expanse  in  which  he  floats,  the 
efforts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  little 
more  than  the  dying  rays  of  evening, 
and  the  concentrated  flash  of  Giorgione, 
discordant  abruptness.     The  bland  cen? 
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trai  tiglit  of  a  globe,  imperceptibly  glid- 
ing tbrovgh  lucid  demi-tints  into  rich 
nleoted  shades,  composes  the  space  of 
Corregio,  and  affects  as  with  tne  soft 
emotions  of  a  delicious  dream."  The 
famous  Notte,  or  rather  Dawn,  of  Cor- 
regio,  is  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  toge- 
gether  with  the  Magdalen  reading,  and 
some  other  oil  pictures  of  this  fteat 
painter.  The  two  aUegoricai  pieces 
called  Ledaaad  Danae,  once  belonging 
to  Cluistina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  passed 
into  fVance,  and  with  the  pieture  of  lo, 
were  sadly  mangled  by  bigotry.  A 
dupUoate  of  the  latter,  and  a  Gany- 
mede, are  at  Vienna.  Spain  possesses 
a  Christ  prajnng  in  the  Garden,  and 
Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read.  On 
the  back  of  a  small  picture,  represent- 
ing the  marriage  of  Sl  Catherine,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  is 
this  inscription; — Lous  Deo  per  Dotma 
Matilda  tTEsia^  Antonio  Lieti  da 
Corregio  fece  U  presente  quadro  per 
sua  devozionet  anno  1517.  By  far  the 
greatest  work  of  Corregio  is  the  fresco 
in  the  cupola  of  Parma,  where,  in  the 
lower  part,  is  seen  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  a  choir  of  the  blessM,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  angels,  some  in  the 
act  of  scattering  incense,  others  sinuing 
and  adoring;  tne  heads  of  the  whole 
heavenly  eongreffation  expressing  joy 
and  festivity  m  the  moyt  rapturous  and 
holy  eharactor.  Notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  smoke  and  dirt,  this 
sublime  painting  still  possesses  attractive 
charms,  and  excites  the  admiration  of 
every  judicious  spectator.  In  the  dome 
of  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Parma, 
is  another  fine  picture  by  Corregio,  re- 
presenting the  Ascension  of  Our  Sa- 
viour. Of  the  oil  paintings  of  this 
great  master,  the  principal  are  his  St 
Jerome,  which  exhibits  the  Viigin 
seated,  with  the  Child  on  her  knee, 
Mary  Magdalen  kneeling  and  embrae- 
ing  the  Infants  feet,  while  St.  Jerome 
offers  a  scroll  to  the  attending  Angel. 
For  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  Uor* 
regio  painted  two  altar-pieces,  one  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  other 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Placido:  these 
last,  with  the  St.  Jerome,  were  carried 
off  by  the  Vandals  of  republican  France, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
artists  of  their  own  country,  who  steted, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Convention,  the 
injury  which  art  would  receive  by  the 


removal.  It  is  disputed  whether  Cor- 
regio ever  executed  any  engravings, 
but  there  certainly  are  some  etchings 
bearing  his  name.  He  left  a  son,  Pom^ 
ponio  AUegri  Corregio^  who  after  his 
father's  death  studied  under  Francesco 
Maria  RondanL  In  the  cathedral  of 
Parma  is  a  fresco  painting  by  him  of 
Moses  delivering  the  Law  to  the  People. 
He  was  bom  in  1522. 

Comso  rNjcoLo).  He  was  bom  at 
Genoa,  ana  lived  about  the  vear  1504. 
His  productions  are  mostly  m  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Olivetaas  at  Quarto, 
near  Uenoa,  and  the  best  of  them  is  a 
piece  exhibiting  a  subject  taken  from 
the  histoiy  of  St  Benedict  His  ffenins 
was  fertile,  and  his  colouring  lively. 

CoBSo  ( Giovanni  Vincrnzio).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1490, 
and  had  for  his  first  master  Giovanni 
Antonio  Amato;  but  afterwards  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  scholar  of 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  his  works  are  in  the  churches  of 
Naples;  and  the  best  is  one  of  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  and  another  of  the 
Offering  of  the  Wise  Men. 

CoaTB  (Valbbio).  He  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1590,  and  studied  under  Ti- 
tian. His  excellence  lay  in  portrait 
painting,  which  he  practbed  at  Genoa 
with  great  success,  out  ruined  himself 
by  seeking  after  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  died  in  1580. 

CoBTB  (Cbbabe).  This  artist,  who 
was  the  son  of  Valerio,  was  bom  at 
Genoa  in  1554.  He  received  his  in- 
struction from  his  father,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  hb 
time.  He  is  said  by  some  foreign 
writers  to  have  visited  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
have  painted  her  oortrait  as  well  as 
those  of  several  of^  the  nobilitv.  His 
best  historical  works  are  St  Peter  at 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin;  a  Mary  Mag- 
dalen; a  St.  Simeon,  and  St  Francis, 
in  the  churches  of  Genoa. 

CoBTB  (Juan  dx  la),  a  Spanish 
punter,  who  was  bora  at  Madrid  in 
1587.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
landscapes,  battles,  and  perspective 
views,  as  well  as  in  historicid  subjecto 
taken  from  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
painter  to  Philip  III.  and  his  successor, 
who  employed  him  in  the  palaces  of 
Buen-Retiro,  and  EI  Saloncete.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1660. 
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CoRTESE  (Jacofo),  called  BBorgog^ 
none.  He  was  born  at  St.  HippoTvte, 
in  Franche-Comt^yin  1621.  His  father, 
an  obscure  painter,  taught  him  the  first 
principles  of  the  art,  after  which,  at  the 
age  or  fifteen,  he  went  to  Milan,  where 
he  entered  into  the  French  military 
service,  which  he  followed  for  some 
time,  and  was  present  in  many  battles: 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
quitted  the  army  and  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Guide  and  Albano,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  profited  considerably.  After 
this  he  visited  Rome,  and  there  painted 
some  historical  works,  as  a  Magdalen, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martha,  and  the 
Murder  of  ,the  Innocents,  with  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  that  of  II 
Gesu.  On  viewing  the  battle  of  Con- 
stantino, by  Giulio  Komano,  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  species  of  the  art,  and 
carried  it  to  the  height  of  perfection, 
insomuch  that  Michel  Anffelo  delle 
Battaglie  himself  proclaimed  his  merits. 
While  enjoying  this  popularity,  he  was 
accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife, 
upon  which  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  Jesmts.  His  love  of  the  art,  how- 
ever, continued,  and  he  painted  the 
same  subrjects  as  before.  His  battle- 
pieces  are  painted  with  uncommon 
spirit,  and  display  the  ardour  of  a  mind 
delighted  witn  the  scene  upon  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  beholding  his  pictures, 
sa^'s  an  intelligent  writer,  we  seem  to 
hear  the  shouts  of  war,  the  neighing 
of  the  horses,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wounded.  There  are  also  some  etch- 
ings of  similar  subjects  by  this  great 
artist,  and  all  exhibiting  the  same  spirit. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1676. 

Cortes  E  or  Courtois  (Guguslmo). 
He  W9S  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  bom  in  1628.  When  voung  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whose 
style  he  forsook  for  that  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  to  which  he  added  an  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  Guercino  in  his  relief 
and  back  flnrounds.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
he  studied  for  some  Ume  under  Claude 
Lorraine.  He  painted,  by  order  of 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  in  the  gallery  of 
his  palace  in  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Battle 
of  Joshua,  for  which  his  holiness  gave 
him  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold.     In  this 

Picture  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
lis  other  works  of  most  note  arc  a  Ma- 


donna and  Saints,  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinitkdi  Pellegrini;  the  Crucifixion,  in 
St.  Andrea,  at  Monte  Cavallo;  and 
some  paintings  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1697. 

CORTESI  (GlOVANNA  MaRMOCCHINI). 

This  ingenious  woman  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1670,  and  was  instructed 
by  Livio  Mehus,  and  Pietro  Dandini; 
but,  by  order  of  the  grand  duchess,  she 
was  afterwards  taught  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture, by  Hippolito  Galantini.  In  that 
style  she,  in  a  few  years,  became  very 
eminent  for  a  pleasing  and  natural  tint 
of  colouring,  a  pencil  singularly  neat 
and  tender,  and  a  lively  and  striking  re- 
semblance of  the  persons  whose  por- 
traits she  drew.  She  usually  worked  in 
oil,  but  also  punted  equally  well  vrith 
crayons,  and  gave  to  her  pieces  all  the 
tenderness  and  warmth  of  life.  She 
died  in  1736. 

Cortona    (Pietro    da),   tee   Bsa- 

RBTINI. 

CoBiBRS  (John).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1 603,  and  studied 
under  Cornelius  de  Vos,  with  whom  be 
continued  some  years,  and  proved 
happy  in  his  taste  of  design  and  colour- 
ing. His  reputation  procured  him  em- 
ployment firom  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
several  other  princes,  who  bestowed  on 
him  particular  marks  of  their  fisivour. 
His  composition  is  g^d,  his  figures 
well  designed  and  grouped,  and  there 
appears  a  judicious  variety  in  the  atti- 
tudes. His  back  grounds  are  much  en- 
riched with  architecture,  and  his 
manner  of  painting  is  broad,  easy,  and 
free.  His  arawing  is  generally  correct, 
and  hb  colouring  tolerable,  thovjgh 
sometimes  it  partakes  too  much  of  a 
yellowish  tint.  At  Mechlin  are  two 
noble  designs  of  this  master;  one,  of 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  other  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  academy  at  Ant- 
werp in  1639. 

Cosiiffo  (Pietro  da.)  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1441,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Cosimo  Rosclli,  whom  he  soon  sur- 
passed in  force  of  application,  and 
sprightliness  of  genius.  Roselli  being 
invited  to  Rome  to  paint  one  of  the 
pope's  chapels,  was  accompanied  by 
Pietro,  who  assisted  him,  ana  gave  such 
proofs  of  his  skill,  that  he  was  employed 
m  the  Vatican,  and  so  efl^ctuajly  re- 
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commended  himseif  to  the  favour  of  hia 
holiaess  and  the  nobility,  that  he  painted 
for  them  a  number  of  historical  aesigns, 
as  well  as  portraits.  He  had  many  dis- 
ciples, who  became  eminent,  among 
wnom  were  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
Francisco  da  San  Gallo.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  he  grew  whimsical, 
altered  his  style,  and  took  a  delight  in 
paindng  fantastical  subjects,  as  harpies, 
satyrs,  monsters,  and  bacchanals.  He 
died  in  1521. 

CossAUE,  or  CozzALB  (Gbazio).  He 
vns  a  native  of  Brescia,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1606.  According  to-  some 
writers,  he  had  great  facility  of  inven- 
tion and  execution.  His  style  some- 
what resembled  Pa1ma*s,  but  without 
servile  imitation.  His  chief  works  are 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in  the  Church 
of  Delle  Grazie,  at  Brescia;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  temple,  in  that  of 
Le  Miracoli.  He  was  killed  accidentally 
about  1610. 

Costa  (  Lorenzo),  the  Elder.  He 
was  bom  at  Ferrara,  and  studied  under 
Francesco  Francia.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1530.  His 
best  works  are  at  Bologna,  and  the 
subjects  are,  the  Resurrection,  in  St. 
Maria  Mascarella;  the  Madonna,  in  the 
chffi)el  of  Bentivoglio;  a  St.  Girolamo, 
in  St  Petronio;  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Saints,  in  the  same  church;  and  at 
Ferrara,  in  the  Carthusian  convent,  a 
Pieta;  and  in  St.  Guglielmo,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Viigin. 

Costa  (Ippolito),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Mantua.  He  lived 
thovX  the  year  1540,  and  studied  with 
Girolamo  da  Carpi,  and  also  under 
Giolio  Romano,  whose  style  he  adopted. 
He  was  the  master  of  Bernardino 
Campi. 

CosTA  (LoEENZo),  the  Ymtnger.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ippolito  Costa,  from 
whom  he  received  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  painting,  in  which  he 
attamed  oistinction.  There  are  several 
picAires  bearing  his  name  at  Mantua, 
where  he  lived  about  the  year  1570. 

CosTsa  (Adam).  He  was  a  native 
of  Antwerp,  and  according  to  some 
writers  studied  under  Theodore  Rom- 
bouts.  He  painted  equally  well  in 
history  and  portrait;  but  his  favourite 
pursuit  was  that  of  depicting  gallant  as- 
semblies and  public  festivals,  which  he 
executed  in    a    very   lively    manner. 


There  is  a  fine  print,  representing  a 
Concert,  engraved  after  a  picture  of 
Coster's  painting. 

Coswat  (Richard).  This  ingenious 
artist,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  chiefly 
distinguished  as  a  painter  in  miniature; 
but  all  his  works  were  marked  by  supe- 
rior taste,  correctness,  elegance,  and 
beauty.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he 
maintained  an  ascendancy  in  his  pecu- 
liar prorincc  of  art,  which  bade  defi- 
ance to  all  attempts  of  rivalry.  The 
same  spirit  and  delicacv  also  appeared 
in  his  oil  paintings,  and  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  drawings,  so  large  as  to  ex- 
cite wonder,  considering  that  they  were 
performed  in  the  intervals  of  a  very 
active  profession.  These  drawings  may 
rank  in  excellence  and  variety  with  the 
similar  remfuns  of  the  most  celebrated 
old  masters.  Mr.  Cosway  possessed  a 
sound  understanding,  well  improved  by 
study,  and  a  turn  for  humour  that  ren- 
dered him  an  agreeable  companion. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  lie  sold 
the  greatest  part  of  his  collection  of 
ancient  pictures  and  other  effects;  after 
which  he  removed  from  Stratford-place 
to  Edgeware-Toad,  where  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  July  4,  1821.  He 
left  a  widow  of  congenial  taste  and 
talent,  whose  works  are  well  known  to 
thepublic. 

CfoTES  (Fbancis),  an  English  artist, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cotes, 
an  apothecary  in  Cork-street,  Burling- 
ton-gardens, and  born  there  in  1726. 
Francis  became  the  pupil  of  Knapton, 
but  in  the  sequel  much  excelled  his 
master.  He  was  particularly  eminent 
for  his  portrMts  m  crayons,  in  which 
branch  of  the  art  he  surpassed  all  his 

Eredecessors;  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
is  talent  is  now  in  the  council-room  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  close  to  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
picture  in  question  is  a  portrait  of  old 
Mr.  Robert  Cotes.  He  also  painted 
with  considerable  ability  in  oil  colours; 
and  at  one  time  Hogarth  declared  him 
to  be  superior  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
an  opinion,  however,  which  must  have 
arisen  firom  strong  prejudice,  for  that 
great  painter  had  even  then  produced 
some  of  his  best  portraits:  but  though 
the  pictures  of  Cotes  deserved  not  this 
high  character,  they  were  very  pleasing. 
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well  finished,  colonred  with  great  spirit, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Toms*8  draperies, 
were  justly  ranked  with  some  of  the 
best  of  that  day.  His  ig^eatest  excel- 
lence, however,  was  in  crayons,  which 
were  much  improved  under  his  hands, 
both  in  their  jpreparation  and  applica- 
tioD.  Lord  (>rford  savs,  that  his  pic- 
tures of  the  Queen  holding  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  then  an  infant,  in  her  lap; 
of  his  own  wife;  of  Polly  Jones,  a 
woman  of  pleasure;  of  Mr.  Obrien  the 
comedian;  of  Mrs.  Child,  of  Osterlv 
Park}  and  of  Miss  Wilton,  afterwards 
Lady  Chambers;  are  portraits  which,  if 
they  ^ield  to  Rosalba  in  softness,  excel 
bers  m  vivacity  and  invention.  Mr. 
Cotes  was  very  early  in  life  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  forty-five  fell  a  victim  to  that 
disease.  He  died  at  his  bouse  in 
Cavendish-square,  July  20,  1770,  and 
was  buried  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 

CoTBB  (SamublV  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Francis  Cotes,  and 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession, 
which,  however,  he  abandoned  to  study 
painting.  The  result  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends,  and  if  he  did 
not  rival  his  brother  and  preceptor,  it 
was  because  the  talents  of  the  latter 
were  of  that  superior  eharacter  which 
nature  refrains  from  putting  forth  in 
profusion,  especially  in  the  same  fitmily. 
Notwithstanding  thie,  the  woiiu  of 
Samuel  Cotes»  in  crayons,  were  highly 
and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  he  be- 
came also  the  first  miniature  and 
enamel  painter  of  his  day.  He  was 
twice  married;  first,  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Creswick,  an  East  India  director, 
and  next  to  Miss  Sarah  Sheppard, 
whose  talents  In  painting  were  of  a 
superior  order.  She  died  in  1814,  and 
Mr.  Cotes  in  1818,  haying  quitted  the 
profession  some  years. 

COTIONOLA       GlBOLAMO      MaBCHEII 

]>a).  This  artist  was  bom  at  Cotignola« 
near  Bologna,  in  1475.  His  master  was 
Francesco  Franda,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent portrait  painters  of  his  time.  He 
also  producea  many  historical  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the 
churches  of  Bologna  and  ita  neighbour- 
hood. Though  bis  design  partakes  of 
the  gothic  style  of  the  age  when  he 
lived,  bis  colouring  is  good,  and  hb  ex- 
pression animated.     Sis  best  work  is 


the  Marrrage  of  the  Vinrin,    in    the 
church  of  St.  Giuseppe  at  Sologna. 

CoTiGNOLA,  or  Zagakelli  (Fban- 
CBsco  DA^.  This  painter,  who  lived  at 
Parma  about  the  year  1520,  was  the 
disciple  of  Nicolo  Rondinello.  He  is 
praised  for  his  colouring,  but  is  deficient 
w  design  and  composition.  Hn  best 
pictures  are  the  Resurrection,  at  Cas* 
sano;  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  at  Faenza; 
and  a  Madonna,  at  Parma. 

Cousin  (Johk).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Soacy  near  Sens  in  1538.  He 
was  originally  a  glas»-stainer,  but  after- 
wards appliea  so  diligently  to  historical 
painting  as  to  be  accounted  the  founder 
of  the  French  School.  His  principal 
performance  in  this  line  was  a  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  formerly  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minimes,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre.  This  work  b  executed  in  a 
grand  taste,  and  partakes  much  of  the 
style  of  Parmeffiano.  He  abo  painted 
the  windows  of  the  church  beloufpng  to 
the  same  convent;  and  those  m  the 
church  of  St.  Gervab,.  at  Paris.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  the  Death  ef  St. 
Laurence;  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria;  and  our  Saviour  healing  the 
Paralytic.  Cousin  had  a  competent 
knowledffe  of  perspective  and  architec- 
ture.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1601. 

CoyvN  (Rsnibe).  This  painter  was 
boro  in  Brabant,  and  studied  after 
nature.  His  usual  subjects  were  plants, 
yegetables,  market-women  with  baskets 
of  eggs,  fruit,  and  dead  game.  He  also 
painted,  ki  some  of  his  compositions^ 
girls  engaged  in  domestic  employments, 
and  likewbe  conversations.  The  time 
when  he  lived  b  not  recorded;  nor  were 
his  merits  above  mediocrity.  Hb  bro- 
ther, JJBeuic  Coi^fn,  painted  bbtorical 
subjects  and  portraits;  but  hb  latter 
works  fell  short  of  those  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  his  eariy  days. 

Couwenbbbch,  see  Thixlbn. 

Coxciz,  or  Coxis  (Michael).  He 
waa  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  and  re- 
ceiyed  hb  first  instructions  in  painting 
from  Bernard  Van  Orlay,  of  Brussels; 
but.  Quitting  hb  own  country,  be  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  there  became  a 
disciple  of  Rafiaelle,  under  whom  be 
worked  seyeral  yean;  and  in  that  school 
acquired  the  taste  of  dengn  and  colour- 
ing peculiar  to  hb  master,  as  also  the 
power  of  imitating  hb  manner  so  &r,  as 
to  be  qualified  to  design  hb  own  fomale 
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fignres  with  grace  and  elegance.  He 
had,  indeed,  no  great  invention;  nor 
did  he  possess  a  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion; and,  therefore,  when  he  left  Home 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  car- 
ried with  him  a  considerable  number 
of  the  designs  of  Rafiaelle,  and  other 
masters,  which  he  used  afterwards  as 
his  own  compositions,  and  hj  that 
means  gained  a  reputation  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled.  But  when  Jerome 
Cock  brought  from  Italy  into  Flanders 
the  School  of  Athens,  designed  by  Raf- 
faelle,  and  other  works  of  the  great 
artists,  the  plagiarism  of  Cozis  was  dis- 
covered, and  his  credit  consequently 
decreased.  In  the  church  of  St.  Gu- 
dule,  at  Brussels,  is  a  Last  Supper, 
painted  by  him,  which  is  much  com- 
mended; and  in  that  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Antwerp,  are  a  St.  Sebastian;  a  Cruci- 
fixion; the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  with 
several  fine  portraits.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Luke,  at  Mechlin,  he  painted  two 
folding-doors,  and  an  altar-piece,  which 
the  Archduke  Matthias  purchased  for 
a  large  sum;  and  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Gertrude  is  a  picture  of  the  Crncifizion, 
by  Coxde,  which  is  painted  much  in 
the  manner  of  Raffaelle.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1592. 

CoYPEL  (Noel).  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1628.  His  first  tutor  was 
Poncet  of  Orleans;  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  became  the  scholar  of  Guil- 
lerier,  and  his  proficiency  afterwards 

five  him  employment  under  Charles 
rrard,  who  at  that  time  presided  over 
the  works  at  the  Louvre.  His  merit 
introduced  him  into  the  academy  in 
1659,  and  for  his  reception  he  produced 
the  picture  of  Cain  slaying  Abel. 
About  this  time  he  painted  the  Martyr^ 
dom  of  St.  James  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  is  considered  a 
masterpiece.  Having  thus  attained  the 
distinction  of  an  able  artist,  he  was,  in 
1672,  appointed  by  the  king  Director  of 
the  French  Academy  at  Home,  where 
he  resided  three  years.  Here  he 
piunted  four  easel  pictures  for  the  King 
of  France;  the  subjects  of  which  were, 
Solon  taking  leave  of  the  Athenians; 
Tngun  giving  audience;  Ptolemy  ran- 
soming the  Jews;  and  Alexander  Se- 
verus  distributing  com  to  the  Romans. 
Poussin  and  Le  Sueur  were  the  objects 
of  Coypel's  imitation,  and  he  has  copied 
them  with  taste.  In  1676  he  returned 
to  Farisy  where  ho  was  employed  in 


fresco  paintings  at  the  Thuilleries.  His 
last  and  best  work  was  the  Vault  of  the 
Sanctuarv  of  the  Invalids.  Before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1 707,  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris.  Noel  Coypel  etched  some 
plates. 

Coypel  (  Antoine),  the  son  and  pupil 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1661.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied 
the  works  of  Rafiaelle,  Buonarroti, 
and  the  Caracci;  but  it  is  certmn  that 
he  did  not  profit  by  those  great  models; 
and  no  wonder;  for  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
the  following  year  obtained  admittance 
into  the  Academy,  on  which  occasion 
he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Soon  after  he  became  painter 
to  the  court,  and  gained  a  greater 
degree  of  popularity  than  he  merited. 
He  was  graceful  in  his  heads,  and 
painted  children  well,  but  hb  atti- 
tudes were  all  copied  firom  the  stage. 
His  principal  works  are  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors;  the  Assumption,  in 
Notre  Dame;  Christ  restoring  sight  to 
Bartimeus,  Jephtha  and  his  daughter; 
and  a  Cracifixion.  He  also  executed 
some  engravings.  Anthony  Coypel 
was  in  high  esteem  at  court,  and  became 
Director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  ia 
1722. 

Coypel  (Noel  Nicholas).  He  was 
the  brother  of  Anthony,  and  the  younger 
son  of  Noel  Coypel,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. He  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1692. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  firom 
his  father,  whom  he  lost  at  the  age  of 
fifleen;  after  which  he  studied  in  the 
Academy,  and  in  1728  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  institution.  His  picture  of 
reception  was  the  story  of  Neptune  and 
Amymone.  His  principal  perform- 
ances are  the  ceiling  of  the  cnapel  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
and  the  altar-piece  there  representing 
the  Assumption.  He  also  etched  some 
plates,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1 735. 

Coypel  (Chablbb  Antoine).  He 
was  the  son  of  Antoine  Coypel,  and 
born  at  Paris  in  1694.  He  at  first 
painted  historical  sufcrjects,  but  qiutted 
them  for  portraits,  conversations,  and 
rustic  amusements.  He  also  was  an 
engraver.     He  died  in  1752. 

Cozens  (Alexandbb).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Russia,  and  settled  as  a 
landscape  painter  in  London,  but  chiefiy 
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subsisted  by  teaching  drawing.  His 
manner  of  instruction  was  uncommon, 
and  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from 
a  hint  thrown  out  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  recommends  selecting  the 
outlines  of  landscapes  from  the  stains  of 
a  plastered  wall.  Pursuant  to  this  idea, 
Cozens  would  dash  out  upon  pieces  of 
paper  a  number  of  blots  and  loose  flou- 
rtsnes,  from  which  he  selected  forms, 
and  sometimes  by  chance  elicited  grand 
objects,  but  they  were  in  general  too 
indefinite  in  their  execution,  and  un- 
pleasing  in  colour.  He  published  a 
tract  upon  this  process;  and  another  en- 
titled, "  The  Principles  of  Beauty,  rela- 
tive to  the  Human  Head,**  with  plates 
by  Bartolozzi.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  work  called,  "  Various  Species  of 
Composition  in  Nature."  He  was  for 
some  years  drawing  master  at  Eton 
school,  and  gave  some  lessons  to  George 
IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in 
1766,  leaving  a  son,  John  Cozens,  who 
excelled  him  as  a  landscape  painter;  re- 
jecting the  fortuitous  blots  and  dashes 
of  his  Giither's  plan,  and  following  nature. 
His  works  possess  great  merit,  and  his 
drawings  were  sold  at  Christie's,  in  1805, 
for  51(5.  He  died,  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  in  1 799. 

CozzA  (FaANCEsco).  Thb  artist  was 
bom  in  1605,  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  but 
according  to  Lanzi  he  was  a  native 
of  Calabria.  .  Having  studied  the  first 
principles  of  painting,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  be  entered  the  school  of  Dome- 
nichino,  under  whom  he  eontinued 
several  years,  and  conceived  so  just  an 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  his  director,  that 
be  constantly  endeavoured  to  imitate 
bis  manner  and  style,  and  his  endea- 
vours were  attendea  with  success.  He 
became  the  companion  of  Domenichino, 
and  after  his  cieath  completed  those 
works  which  his  friend  and  preceptor 
had  left  unfinished.  At  Rome  he  was 
employed  in  several  grand  works  in 
iresco,  as  well  as  in  oil,  which  did  honour 
to  his  instructor,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
He  died  in  1682. 

CozzA  (Giovanni  Battista).     This 

Eainter  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1676;  but 
is  master  is  not  mentioned.  He  prac- 
tised chiefly  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
painted  for  the  churches.  His  principal 
works  are,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
in  the  Cathedral;  the  Holy  Family,  in 
the  Ognisanti;  the  Annunciation,  in  St. 
Lucia;  and    the    Assumption  of   the 


Viigin,  in  St.  Guglielmo.    He  died  in 
1742. 

CozzA  (Caelo).  He  was  the  son 
of  Giovanni  Battista,  and  was  born  at 
Ferrara,  about  1700.  He  received  hif 
instructions  in  paintine  ftom  his  father, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  His  best  works 
are  in  the  churches  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  died  in  1769. 

CSABBETJE,  see  ASSELYN. 

C&ABETH  (Adrian).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  bom  at  Gouda,  in  1550,  and 
studied  under  John  Schwartz,  to  whom 
he  proved  very  superior.  On  leaving 
bis  master,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but 
taking  France  in  his  way,  he  stopped 
at  Autun,  to  finish  some  commissions 
which  he  received  there.  He  died,  very 
much  regretted,  at  that  place,  in  1561. 

Ceabetr  (Dirk  and  Woutxr). 
These  brothers  were  incomparable 
painters  on  glass.  By  some  writers 
they  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of 
France,  and  by  others  of  Germany,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  bom  at 
Gouda,  in  Holland.  Wouter  is  said  to 
have  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  by 
all  judges  is  allowed  to  have  been 
superior  to  his  brother  in  drawing,  and 
in  transparence  and  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing. The  works  of  Dirk,  however, 
had  neater  strength  in  the  tints,  and, 
by  his  bold  and  strong  manner,  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  equal  to  the  clearness 
and*  delicacy  of  the  other.  Both 
were  great  masters,  as  well  in  laive  as 
in  small,  and  they  wrought  with  in- 
credible freedom.  The  most  beautiful 
performances  of  these  artists,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
were  painted  by  them  in  1567,  at 
Gouda,  in  the  great  church.  The  sub- 
jects are  Christ  driving  the  Traders 
out  of  the  Temple;  the  Nativity;  the 
Death  of  Holofemes;  and  the  De- 
struction of  the  Temple  by  Heliodorus. 
Though  these  artbts  uved  in  the 
closest  connexion  and  friendship,  they 
were  so  cautious  of  having  their  secret 
discovered,  or  were  so  jealous  of  each 
other,  that  one  brother  would  not  suffer 
the  other  to  see  him  at  work;  and 
Wouter  always  covered  his  design 
whenever  Dirk  came  into  his  room. 

Crabeth  (Francis).  He  was  bom 
at  Mechlin,  in  1500;  and  painted  his- 
torical subjects  in  the  manner  of  Lucas 
Van  Leyden.  la  the  church  of  the 
Recollets,  in  his  native  city,  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  him,  the  subject  of  which  is 
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the  Crucifixion;  and  on  the  foldifig 
doore  he  has  painted  the  History  of  the 
Passion.     He  died  in  1548. 

C&ABSTH  (Walter).  He  was  bom 
at  Gouda,  in  1570,  and  had  Cornelius 
Ketel  for  his  instructor.  He  became 
the  meet  celebrated  painter  on  glass  in 
hu  day.     He  died  at  Gouda,  in  1624. 

CaAPocK  (Luke).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Ilehester,  in  Somersetshire, 
about  the  year  1660.  He  had  no  in- 
atractor,  except  in  house  painting;  not- 
withstanding which,  by  the  force  of 
genius,  he  became  an  accurate  and 
spirited  designer  of  birds,  animals,  and 
dead  game.     He  died  in  1717. 

CaABSBscKB  (JoBSB  Van).  Thb 
artist  was  bora  at  Brussels,  in  1608. 
He  was  originally  a  baker,  but  on  con- 
tracting an  intimacy  with  Brouwer  at 
Antwerp,  he  became  his  scholar,  and 
though  thirty  years  old,  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  art.  His  invention  was 
nyuy.  but  his  subjects  were  mean,  and 
often  unchaste,  yet  his  touch  was  deli- 
cate, and  his  colouring  clean  and  tran- 
sparent. His  general  subjects  were 
taverns,  inns,  corps-de-garde,  and 
dranken  quarrels,  which  were  full  of 
humour  and  drollery.  One  of  his  most 
capital  designs  is  a  representation  of 
some  dranken  boors  fighting;  the  tables, 
chairs,  pots,  men,  women  and  children 
tumblea  together,  and  one  of  the  com- 
batants stretched  out  as  dead.  This  pic- 
ture is  of  Craesbeck's  best  time,,  and 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  Brouwer. 
The  following  whimsical  incident,  re- 
lated of  this  artist,  shows  that  he 
resembled  Brouwer  in  more  points  than 
one.  Craesbecke  took  it  into  nis  head  to 
be  jealous  of  his  wife;  and,  to  judge 
whether  she  really  loved  him,  he  one 
da^  stripped  his  breast  naked,  and 
pamted  the  appearance  of  a  mortal 
wound  on  his  skin;  his  lips  and  cheeks 
displayed  a  livid  colour;  and  on  his 
palette  near  him  he  placed  his  knife, 
exhibiting  on  the  blade  the  appearance 
of  blood.  Everything  being  prepared, 
be  roared  out  as  if  he  had  been  killed, 
and  lav  still.  His  wife  ran  in,  and 
sedng  nim  in  that  condition,  showed  so 
many  tokens  of  natural  passion  and 
grieJ,  that  he  rose  up,  convinced  of  her 
affe<^on»  and  freely  told  her  his  motive 
for  the  contrivance.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  practising  g^maces  before  a 
glass,  ana  frequently  painted  his  own 


portrait  with  a  patch  on  one  eye,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  humour.  He  died 
in  1668. 

C&AMEa  (Nicholas).  He  was  born 
at  Levden,  in  1670,  and  at  first  was  a 
disciple  of  William  Mieris,  but  after- 
warcu  of  Karl  Moor,  whose  style  of 
design,  and  manner  of  colouring,  he 
constantly  followed.  An  uncommon 
affection  subsisted  between  Moor  and 
his  scholar;  nor  was  there  a  stronger 
resemblance  in  their  manner  of  painting 
than  in  their  natural  tempers.  The 
subjects  of  Cramer  were  small  portraits, 
and  conversations,  which  were  beauti- 
fully coloured,  and  delicately  finished. 
He  had  a  good  taste  for  design,  a 
judicious  disposition  of  the  figures, 
and  his  portraits  had  great  force,  as  well 
as  perfect  resemblance.  Cramer  died 
in  1710,  much  regretted,  and  de- 
servedly admired. 

Cbanach,  or  Keanach  (Lucas).  He 
was  bora  at  Kranach,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Bamberg,  in  1472,  and  in  his  time 
was  accounted  a  considerable  artist. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  employed  him 
several  years;  whence  the  greatest  and 
best  part  of  hia  works  are  in  the  palace 
of  that  prince.     For  the  most  part  he 

{)ainted  portraits,  and  figures  at  half 
ength;  though  he  also  at  times  ex- 
ercised his  pencil  on  historical  and 
poetical  subjects.  He  was  fond  of 
painting  the  heads  of  old  men  and 
women;  and  the  draperies  of  his  figures, 
in  all  hb  compositions,  were  imitated 
from  the  modes  of  the  time.  The 
elector  and  his  court  valued  him  highly, 
and  liberally  rewarded  him  for  his 
labours.  Sandrart  says,  that  Cranach 
designed  ^th  grace  and  elegance;  of 
which,  however,  there  is  little  or  no 
appearance  in  his  general  works.  His 
manner  of  designing,  on  the  contrary, 
was  gothic,  and  his  composition  irre- 
gular; and  though  he  finished  the 
beads  of  his  figures  with  care,  yet.  the 
hands  and  extremities  are  stiff,  and 
often  incorrectly  drawn,  as  well  as  badly 
proportioned.  This  master,  however, 
IS  not  without  his  admirers,  who  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  antiquity  of  a  paint- 
ing compensates  for  any  deficiency  of 
taste,  ffrace,  or  correctness.  His  most 
Cf4)itar  painting  is  a  naked  LucreUa,  as 
laige  as  life,  in  an  erect  posture,  which 
is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  highly 
valued.     He  died  in  1553.      Cranach, 
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however^  b  better  known  as  an  engraver 
than  a  painter,  but  his  wood-cuts  are 
most  esteemed.  He  had  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  both  a  painter 
and  engraver,  and  followed  his  father's 
style.  He  died  in  1586,  aged  twenty- 
six. 

C&ANCH  (John).  This  self-taught 
artist  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
resided  many  years  at  Bath,  where  he 
practised  portraiture;  but  produced  also 
one  historical  picture,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Death  of  Chatterton, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James 
Winter  Lake,  baronet.  Mr.  Cranch 
died  at  Bath,  in  February,  1821,  aged 
seventy. 

CaANssB  (John).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1480.  He  dts- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  painter  of  his* 
toncal  subjects,  and  in  1528  became 
a  member  of  the  academy  in  hb  native 
city.  In  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
Marv  at  Antwerp,  b  a  fine  altar-piece 
by  him,  representing  Christ  washing 
the  feet  of  hb  Disciples. 

CaATBB  (Gaspak).  •  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp,  in  1582,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Rafiaelle,  the  son  of  Michael  Coxis, 
but  far  surpassed  his  master,  and  there- 
fore soon  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he 
studied  the  particular  excellencies  of 
the  greatest  masters  to  which  he  had 
any  access,  and,  taking  nature  for  hb 
director,  formed  a  pleasing  manner  for 
himself.  The  work  which  establbhed 
him  in  the  favour  of  the  court  at 
Brussels  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  he  painted  at  full  length, 
and  as  large  as  life.  Thb  picture  being 
sent  to  Madrid,  g^ve  so  much  satisfao- 
tion  to  the  king,  that  he  presented  the 
artist  with  a  pension,  and  a  chain  and 
medal  of  gold.  The  finest  picture  of 
thb  artbt  b  that  which  he  painted  for 
the  Abbey  of  Affleghem,  representing 
the  Centurion  dismounting  from  hb 
Horse  to  worship  Christ.  When  Ru- 
bens saw  thb  piece,  he  said,  "  Craver, 
nobody  will  ever  surpass  you."  Yan- 
dyck  also  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  Craver,  and  painted  hb  portrait. 
Though  Crayer  had  less  fire  in  his 
works  than  Rubens,  hb  design  b  fre- 
quently more  correct.  His  composition 
generally  eonsbted  of  a  small  number 
of  figures;  and  he  avoided  encumbering 


hb  design  with  anything  that  did  not 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability. 
He  grouped  hb  figures  with  skill,  and 
hb  expressions  have  all  the  trath  of 
nature.  There  is  great  variety  in  hb 
draperies,  and  much  simplicity  m  their 
folas;  and  his  colouring  b  admirable. 
He  principally  painted  religious  sub- 
jects; andthoughhelived  toagreatage, 
yet  hb  temperance  and  regularity  pre- 
served to  him  the  full  use  of  hb  fiucul- 
ties;  and  to  the  last  month  of  hb  life, 
hb  pencil  retained  the  same  force  and 
freedom  which  it  possessed  in  his  most 
vigorous  time.  Among  his  numerous 
works  may  be  mentioned  Chibt  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Brusseb; 
the  Assumption,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Ghent;  theDescentof  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michael;  and  the 
Resurrection,  in  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  both  in  the  latter  city,  where 
Cnnrer  died,  in  1G69. 

cTrsdi  (Loxbnzo).  He  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1452,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Andrea  Verocchio,  at  the  same  time 
that  Pietro  Perugino  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  studied  in  the  school  of  that 
master.  As  he  had  perpetual  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  grandeur  of 
stvle  which  appeared  in  the  compositions 
of  Leonardo,  and  that  exqubite  manner 
of  pencilling,  which  far  surpassed  that 
of  nis  instractor,  Verocchio,  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  imitate  him  in  hb 
taste  of  oesign,  handling,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  hb  colours.  He  also 
copied  the  paintings  of  that  eminent 
genius  with  such  exactness,  similarity 
of  colour,  and  freedom  of  touch,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  the  ablest 
judges  to  distinguish  the  copies  firom 
the  originals.  Credi,  however,  had 
merit  of  an  original  order,  especlaliv  in 
painting  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families, 
which  established  hb  reputation  high  at 
Florence,  where  he  had  great  employ* 
ment,  and  acquired  much  vrealth.  His 
most  considerable  work  b  the  Wise 
Men's  Ofierlnff.     He  died  in  15S0. 

CassTBN  (Charlss),  a  German  art- 
ist, was  bom  at  Prague  in  1625.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
the  name  of  VEspadrtm,  Hb  excel- 
lence lay  in  hbtory  and  portrait,  which 
he  painted  with  ^reat  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance.    He  died  at  Prague  in  1681. 

CasMONA  (NicoLo  da).     He  was  a 
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nmtive  of  Cremona,  and  lived  about  the 
year  I52D.  In  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maddalena  Monache,  at  Bologna,  is  an 
altar>piece  by  his  hand,  representing  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Cekmonbsb  (Giusbppb).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1610.  He  had 
no  instructor,  but  acouired  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  ana  practice  of  paint- 
ing by  studying  the  works  of  Dosso 
Doesi,  and  Titian.  There  are  several 
of  his  works  in  the  churches  at  Ferrara; 
and  there  are  also  in  print  some  of  his 
etchings. 

Cebmokini  (Giovanni  Battista). 
He  was  born  at  Cento  about  1560, 
and  died  in  1610.  He  principally  ez- 
ceUed  in  painting  perspective,  and  in 
representing  wild  animals.  But  he  also 
executed  some  altar^ieces  at  Bologna 
in  a  good  style;  among  which  were  the 
Annunciation,  the  Death  of  St  Francis, 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Viigin.  He 
had  the  honour  to  instruct  Guercina 

CaBPO  (Nicholas).  This  artist  was 
bom  in  1 680.  He  was  a  Fleming,  who» 
without  anv  instructor,  and  by  only 
studying  after  nature,  arrived  at  a  great 
d^^ree  of  merit  in  flower  painting.  He 
was  originally  bred  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  bad  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  Spanish  service;  but  while  en- 
camped, or  in  garrison,  he  amused  him- 
self by  designing  after  nature  such  ob- 
jects as  were  agreeable  to  hb  fimcy. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  left  the  army, 
and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  began 
to  practise  painting  for  a  maintenance. 
His  works  were  soon  noticed  by  the 
artists,,  who  readily  acknowledged  his 
superiority.  His  pictures  were  also 
much  sought  for,  brought  considerable 
prices,  and  were  carried  to  e^ery  part 
of  Europe.     He  died  in  1 742. 

Cbescbnzio  (Don  Juan  Baptist). 
This  artist  was  bora  at  Madrid  in  161 1. 
He  excelled  in  painting  fruit,  flowers, 
and  architecture.  The  King  of  Spain 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  works, 
that  he  l^stowed  upon  him  a  oension, 
and  the  order  of  St.  James.  He  died 
in  1660. 

Caaspi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Cerano,  in  the  Milanese, 
in  1557.  His  education  was  liberal, 
but  though  intended  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  himself  to  painting; 
and,  after  studying  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  where 


hc$  became  director  of  the  academy, 
and  practised  also  as  an  architect  and 
sculptor.  His  manner  has  abundant 
spirit,  and  his  colouring  possesses  great 
harmony;  but  there  is  much  affectation 
in  his  design  and  composition;  nor  is  his 
drawing  correct,  especially  in  the  naked 
figure.  Still  hb  beauties  may  be  said 
to  overbalance  his  defects;  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  St.  Augustine, 
in  the  diurch  of  St.  Marco,  is  a  mas- 
terly performance.  He  also  excelled 
in  punting  animals  and  birds  of  a  small 
size.     He  died  in  1638. ' 

Cbbspi  (Daniblo).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Muan  in  1590,  and  studied  first 
under  Giovanni  Battbta  Crespi,  but 
afterwards  under  Giulio  Cesare  Pro- 
caceini;  equalling  the  latter,  and  sur- 
passing the  former.  The  grace  and 
variety  in  his  heads,  and  tbe  propriety 
of  action  and  character  in  his  figures, 
accompanied  with  a  beautiful  tone  of 
colour,  procured  him  the  fiivour  of  the 
great,  and  so  much  employment  infiresco 
paintinff;  as  well  as  ou,  that  he  became 
rich.  Besides  hiBtor)r,  he  painted  por- 
traits in  a  style  superior  to  most  or  hb 
contemporaries.  He  and  all  hb  fkmily 
died  of  the  plague  in  1680.  At  Pavia 
are  several  paintings  by  Crespi,  as 
Christ  among  the  Doctors;  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple;  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour; 
and  the  Preaching  of  St.  John;  which 
are  all  excellent  performances.  And  at 
Wilton  there  b  a  picture  painted  by 
thb  master,  representing  the  Vii^in 
encircled  with  flowers,  with  Christ 
leaning  on  her  bosom. 

Cbbspi  (Giuseppb  Mabia).  This 
painter,  who  was  also  called  //  Spttg^ 
nuolo,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of 
hb  dress,  was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1665, 
and  received  hb  earliest  instruction  from 
Angelo  Toni,  a  yerv  moderate  artbt, 
whom  he  soon  (^mitted,  and  successively 
studied  under  Domenico  Canuti,  and 
and  Carlo  CignanL  Having  obtained 
great  improvement  from  the  precepts 
of  these  masters,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  and  to  copy  the  works  of  Ba- 
roccio,  after  which  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  colouring  at  Venice,  from 
the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Paolo  Veronese.  His  merit  becoming 
known  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand, 
he  immediately  engaged  him  in  several 
noble  compositions,  which  he  executed 
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with  such  success  as  to  be  appointed 
painter  to  the  prince.  In  portrait  he 
was  particularly  excellent;  and  to  those 
subjects  he  eave  elesrant  attitudes,  with 
a  strong  and  graceful  resemblance.  His 
imaginadoQ  was  lively,  but  he  took  a 
delight  in  caricatures;  frequently  amus- 
ing himself  with  designing  comic  and 
burlesque  fancies,  which  he  expressed 
with  abundance  of  humour.  Sometimes 
he  etched  those  designs  with  aquafortb, 
selecting  his  subjects  from  the  writings 
of  &cetious  poets.  He  was  also  sin- 
gular, in  accustoming  himself  to  paint 
in  a  darkened  chamber,  but  so  contrived 
as  to  admit  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  the  light 
of  a  flambeau,  to  enable  him  to  give  a 
greater  roundness  and  relief  to  his 
paintings,  "by  a  nice  observation  of  the 
force  of  natural  light  and  shadow.  He 
died  in  1 747.  There  are  several  of  his 
works  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Boloffna.  He  also  etched  some  plates 
from  nis  own  designs. 

CaE0Tx(DoMEMico),  called  Cavaliere 
Passignano,  This  painter,  accounted 
one  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  the  village  of  Passignano,  near 
Florence,  in  1558.  He  was  instructed 
in  painting  by  Macchietti,  and  after- 
wards by  Battista  Naldini;  but  at  Flo- 
rence he  became  a  disciple  of  Zucchero, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  executed 
severtd  works,  which  established  his 
reputation.  He  had  uncommon  abi- 
lities, a  fruitful  invention,  a  noble  taste 
for  grand  compositions,  skill  to  intro- 
duce a  multitude  of  figures  in  his  de- 
signs, and  an  accurate  judgment  for  the 
disposition  of  them.  Yet  he  frequently 
painted  with  too  thin  and  fluid  a  body 
of  colour,  which  prevented  his  pictures 
from  having  a  proper  degree  of  force; 
and  when  his  pencil  did  not  produce  the 
desired  efiect,  it  discomposed  his  mind, 
and  disordered  his  work.  He  was  also 
censured  for  not  adorning  his  figures 
with  suitable  draperies,  though  in  other 
respects  they  were  correct,  and  the  at> 
titudes  easy.     He  died  in  1638. 

Crbti  (Donato).  He  was  bom  at 
Cremona  in  1671,  and  studied  at  Bologna 
under  Lorenzo  da  Passinelli,  to  whose 
style  he  added  an  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Cantarini  da  Pesaro.  Hence 
his  colouring  is  harsh,  and  his  designs 
are  often  unnatural.  Two  of  his  l^st 
performances  are  the  Crowning  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Oflering  of  the  Wise 


Men,  in  some  of  the  churches  at 
Bologna.  In  the  public  palace  are  also 
four  of  his  paintings,  from  the  Life  of 
Achilles.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1747. 

Criscuolo  (Giovanni  Filippo).  He 
was  bom  at  Gaeta  about  1495.  After 
studying  under  Andrea  da  Salerno,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  Pietro 
Pemgino  for  his  master,  but  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Ramwlle. 
He  then  fixed  his  residence  at  Naples, 
where  he  was  much  employed  for  the 
churches,  and  died  there  in  1584. 

Cbiscuolo  (Giovanni  Angblo). 
This  artist  was  the  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
abandoned  for  the  pencil,  and  studied 
under  Marco  da  Siena.  There  are  some 
good  pMntings  of  his  in  the  churches  at 
Naples,  where  he  died  about  1580. 

Ceisevolo  (Maria  Angela).  This 
female  artist  was  bom  at  Nicies  in 
1548,  and  died  there  in  1606.  She 
excelled  in  historical  subjects  and  por* 
traits. 

Crispi  (Scipions).  He  was  bora  at 
Tortoni,  in  Piedmont,  about  1550.  His 
merits  were  of  a  superior  order  in  ele- 
gance of  design  and  power  of  execution, 
though  littie  is  known  either  of  his  per- 
sonal history  or  his  works;  the  chief  of 
these  are  a  Visitation  of  the  Viigin  and 
Elizabeth,  and  an  altar-piece  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  He  died 
about  1600. 

Cristofane  ( ).    This  old  artbt 

was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1349.  He 
painted  with  ability,  considering  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  yet  few  ves- 
tiges of  his  works  exist.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  1387. 

Christopori  (Fabio*).  This  artist 
worked  in  mosaic,  whicn  art  he  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  assisted  by  his  son,  Pietro  Paolo, 
about  the  year  1710. 

Criston A  (  Giuseppe^.  He  was  bom 
at  Pavia  in  1664,  ana  studied  under 
Bemardino  Ciceri.  His  excellence  lay 
in  landscapes  and  views  in  and  about 
Rome,  which  he  designed  well,  and 
with  great  accuracy. 

Crivelli  (Carlo).  This  ancient 
painter  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  the 
scholar  of  Jacobello  Florio.  There 
exist  two  pictures  by  him  at   Venice, 
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one  representing  St.  Fabian,  and  the 
other  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  He 
died  about  about  1500. 

CaiTXLLi  (Anoelo  Maria.)  He 
was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  excelled  in 
painting  animals,  particularly  huntings, 
winch  he  executed  with  uncommon 
spirit.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  un- 
known. 

Crock  (Baldassaro).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  155d«  In  the 
time  of  iPope  Grregor^  XI 1 1,  he  was 
employed-  at  the  Vatican,  where  he 
painted  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  There 
are  many  of  his  works  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  do  honour 
to  his  judgment  and  taste.  He  died 
there  in  1628. 

Croms  (John)-,  a  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1769.  As  his  parents  were 
poor,  they  heard  with  aismay,  that 
their  son  desired  to  become  an  artist, 
and  they  could  see  no  better  way  of 
pleasing  him,  than  to  let  him  leara  the 
trade  of  coach  painting,  which  at  least 
put  pencils  and  colours  into  his  hands. 
These  he  employed  so  well  and  so  wisely, 
during  his  houra  of  rembsion  from 
ordinary  labour,  that  he  soon  produced  a 
number  of  pictures  transcribed  firom 
natural  scenes  around.  He  did  not  so 
soon  succeed,  however,  in  impressing  a 
sense  of  the  troth  and  beauty  of  his  land- 
scapes on  any  of  his  companionls:  a 
quiet  forest  scene,  a  green  sward  valley, 
with  a  purling  stream,  or  an  old  fantastic 
tree,  round  which  the  fairies  of  old, 
and  mstics  now,  loved  to  dance,  failed 
to  captivate  the  eye,  orbriug  purchasers. 
Some  sagacious  friend  stept  in,  and  ad- 
vised Crome,  when  he  gave  up  coach 
painting,  and  was  likely  to  starve  upon 
landscape,  to  give  lessons  in  painting. 
This  took :  it  introduced  him,  besides,  to 
many  generous  families;  put  money  into 
his  pocket,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  labours  in  landscape,  without  fear  of 
want.  His  works  are  remarkable  for 
their  truth:  a  woody  lane;  a  winding 
hedge-row;  a  cottage,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  picturesque ;  or  a  sketch  of  aforest — 
from  all  scenes  which  owned  trees  and 
streams,  Crome  could  evoke  a  landscape. 
He  studied  trees  and  herbs,  with  the 
eye  of  a  botanbt;  leafed  them,  not 
with  masses  of  green,  as  some  artists, 
even  of  name,  have  done;  but  gave  to 
each  tree  the  leaf  which  belonged  to  it; 


for  he  perceived  that  a  grove  of  trees 
had  a  variety  of  characters,  as  surely  as 
a  crowd  of  men.  Hb  landscapes  are 
chiefly  scenes  of  his  native  abtrict; 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  to  be 
known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Norwich 
and  its  inhabitants,  among  whom  he 
introduced  a  taste  for  art,  and  founded 
a  school,  whose  scholars,  since  the 
death  of  their  master,  in  April,  1821, 
continue  to  work  in  hb  taste  and  spirit. 

Crozib  (Robert^.  Thb  artist  was 
bora  at  Dublin,  wnere  he  learned  the 
art  of  painting  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hunter.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  and  there  studied  for  some 
time  under  Richard  Wilson.  While  in 
that  city,  he  fell  from  a  scaffold  in  an 
epileptic  fit;  and  though  he  suryived 
that  mbfortune,  another  stroke  carried 
him  off  in  Lbndon,  in  1779.  His  land- 
scapes are  scarce,  but  excellent;  and 
there  are  some  of  hb  drawings  in  the 
royal  collection. 

Cross  (Michael).  He  was  an  Eng- 
lish artbt,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  but  he  was  only  re- 
markable for  copying,  in  which  he  is 
sud  to  have  had  extraordinary  skill.  It 
is  reported  of  thb  painter  (though  with 
what  degree  of  troth  is  uncertain,)  that 
being  employed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy 
some  of  Uie  works  of  the  best  masters 
of  Italy,  when  at  Venice,  he  contrived 
to  bring  away  the  original  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  Raifaelle  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  and  left  the  copy  in  its  stead. 
The  deception  was  not  immediately 
discovered,  and  the  detection  was  too 
late  to  regain  the  picture;  for  though 
several  messengers  pursued  Cross  ex- 
peditiously, they  could  not  overtake 
nim.  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
bought  the  original  picture,  and  the 
Twelve  C«sars,  by  Titian,  for  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  placed  them  in  the 
Escurial. 

Cruz  (Juan  Pontoja  de  la).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Madrid,  in  1560, 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Alonso 
Sanchez  Coello.  He  excelled  in  por- 
trait, but  also  painted  historical  subjects 
in  a  good  taste.     He  died  in  1610. 

CuBVAS  (Pedro  de  lab).  Thb  artist 
was  born  at  Madrid,  in  1558.  He  was 
employed  in  painting  for  private  persons 
more  than  public  builcnngs;  and  was 
always  better  esteemed  as  an  instroctor 
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of  others,  than  for  his  own  perform- 
ances.  HUdiaciples  were  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  rose  to  eminence.  He 
died  in  1635.  His  son,  Eugenia  de  las 
Cuevas,  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1623, 
proved  a  good  portrait  painter  in  the 
small  size,  and  was  appointed  by 
Philip  I  v.  to  instruct  Don  John  of 
Austria  iu  drawing.  He  died  in  1667. 
CuiT  (George).  This  artist-  was 
bom  at  Moulton,  near  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1743.  Having  given 
early  proofs  of  genius,  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
who  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years,  studying  the  works 
of  the  best  masters,  and  taking  sketches 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  around  that 
city.  On  his  return  home  he  was  much 
employed  by  his  friend  Sir  Lawrence, 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  painting  land- 
scapes, which  branch  he  practised  till 
his  death,  February  3,  1818.  Having, 
for  a  number  of  years,  secluded  himself 
from  the  world  of  art,  he  contracted  a 
style  peculiar  to  himself^  working  his 
pictures  as  near  as  he  could  to  approach 
the  effect  which  the  camenM>bscura 
throws  upon  paper.  It  is  the  daily 
effect  of  nature,  without  an^  poetic 
license  of  form  in  compositions  or 
violent  contrast  in  colouring.  Five  of 
his  pictures  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Compton,  of  Wood-End,  near  Thirsk. 
They  are  all  views  of  local  scenery. 

CONNIMOHAM  (EOMUND    FbANCIS),  a 

Scottish  painter,  bora  about  1742,  and 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Kelsa  His  father  withdrew  to  Italy 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender.  Ed- 
mund sedulously  studied  painting;  co- 
pied the  compositions  of  Coiregio, 
jParmegiano,  and  other  great  masters; 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
He  visited  England,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  everywhere  met  with 
patronage;  but  the  fortune  which  he 
gained  by  his  talents,  he  wasted  by  his 
dissipation;  he  was  always  involved  in 
difficulties,  and  at  length  died  poor, 
in  1 798,  in  the  British  metropolis. 

CuQUET  (Pedbo),  a  Spanish  artist, 
was  bom  at  Barcelona,  in  1596.  He 
excelled  in  hutorical  subjects  of  a 
religious  character,  but  his  works  are 
confined  to  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  his  native  place.  He  died  in 
1666. 

CuaxA  (Faamcesco).     He  was  bora 


at  Naples,  iu  1538,  and  studied  under 
Giovanni  Filippo  Criscuolo,  after  which 
he  went  Rome,  where  he  improved 
himself  by  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  much  employed 
in  painting  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents. One  of  his  best  works  is  a 
picture  of  the  Circumcision  in  the 
church  Delia  PietiL     He  died  in  1610. 

CnaEADi  (Francesco).  He  was  born 
at  Florence,  in  1570,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Battista  Naldini,  under  whom 
he  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in 
colouring  and  design,  that  his  master 
took  him  for  an  assistant  in  some  of  his 
works;  and  being  fi^quently  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  he  confided  the  finishing 
of  his  compositions  to  Curradi  and 
Balducci,  who  executed  them  with  a 
spirit  and  beauty  equal  to  their  master. 
Curradi  is  allowed  to  have  had  a  de- 
lightful manner,  great  correctness  of 
design,  an  excellent  disposition  of  his 
figures,  attitudes  full  ot  life  and  ex- 
pression, and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  chiaro-oscuTO.  His  heads  are 
studied  with  unusual  exactness,  and  he 
gave  a  graceful  and  angelic  air  to  par- 
ticular ngures  in  his  historical  composi- 
tions, but  particularly  to  those  in  his 
designs  from  sacred  history,  which  were 
mostly  the  subjects  he  cnose  to  paint. 
To  oblige  his  friends  he  often  painted 
portraits,  which  were  admired  tor  the 
life  and  nature  infused  into  them  by  his 
pencil;  for  the  roundness  and  relief  of 
nis  <M)louring;  and  for  their  resemblance 
to  the  persons  who  sat  to  him.  He  died 
in  1660. 

CuBTi  (GiaoLAMo),  called  likewise 
H  Denione^  was  bora  at  Bologna*  in 
1576.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Lionello 
Spada,  but  afterwards  studied  perspec- 
tive from  the  designs  of  Giaoomo  Ba- 
roccio.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  improved  himself  greatly  by  the 
works  of  art  which  abound  in  that  city. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  and  thereby  gave  his  works  a 
great  power  of  illusion.  He  died  in 
1632. 

CuTLEiTBoao  ( ).     This  artist 

is  supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Poelembui^;  but  his  taste  of  design  and 
style  of  composition  do  not  warrant  the 
coniecture.  His  subjects  are  caves 
with  figures,  nymphs  bathing,  bac- 
chanals, or  stories  from  fabulous  mstorr, 
and  sometimes  designs  of  fancy.     He 
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usually  painted  in  a  larger  uze  than 
Poelemburgr,  and  wanted  that  clearness 
of  tint,  and  lustre  of  colouring^,  so 
remarkable  in  the  genuine  works  of 
that  painter.  A  predominant  brown 
also  prevails  through  Cuylenbuig's 
pictures,  and  makes  an  evident  differ- 
ence between  the  colouring  of  the  two 
artists.  Neither  is  Cuylenburg  so 
delicate  in  his  female  forms,  so  correct 
in  his  drawing,  so  elegant  in  his  taste, 
or  so  neat  in  his  finishing,  as  Poelem- 
burg;  nor  is  he,  in  general,  equal  to 
Vertangen. 
CviTfSee  KuTp. 


Dach  f  Johv).  This  painter,  who 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  John  Van 
Ach,  was  bom  at  Cologne,  in  1566,  and 
had  forhu  instructor,  an  obscure  artist, 
named  Bartholomew;  on  leaving  whom 
be  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return 
stopped  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Rodolphus  II.,  for  whom  he  executed 
several  works,  and  which  Rave  such 
satisfaction,  that  the  monarch  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  collect  pictures,  and  to  make 
drawings  from  pieces  of  antiquity.  He 
died  at  Vienna,  very  old  and  wealthy, 
about  1646. 

Daddi  (Bsaif  abdo).  He  was  bom 
at  Arezzo,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
Spinello  Aretino,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Florence,  where  he  became  a  mem* 
bcr  of  the  company  of  painters.  There 
are  some  of  his  works  in  the  churches  at 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  1880. 

Dadjoi  Cosimo).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  was  the  pupil 
of  Battiata  Naldi.  He  painted  history; 
and  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  his 
native  city,  is  an  altar-piece  of  that 
angel  defeating  the  Apostate  Angels. 
He  died  of  the  plague  m  1680. 

Daelb  (John  Vak).  This  artbt  was 
bom  in  Holland,  in  1580,  and  died  in 
1601.  He  excelled  in  landscapes  and 
marine  views,  particularly  where  the 
shores  are  rocky  and  the  scenery 
romantic 

Daoiu,  or  II  Capslla  (FaANCss- 
co).  He  was  bora  at  Venice,  in  1714, 
and  studied  under  Giovanni  Battista 
Piazetta.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  at  Venice,  and  painted  histori- 


cal subjects  with  credit.  Most  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  churches  of  Bergamo 
and  its  vicinity.     He  died  in  1784. 

Dahl  (Michael).  This  portrait 
painter  was  bora  at  Stockholm  in  1656, 
and  after  learning  the  principles  of  the 
art  from  Emstraem  Klocke,  came  to 
England,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  While 
at  Rome,  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  In 
1688  he  returned  to  this  country,  and 
continued  here  till  his  death,  in  1748. 
He  was  patronised  by  Queen  Anne, 
and  her  husband.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, whose  portraits  he  painted.  Hb 
charge  for  a  full  length  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  1712,  was  fifty  pounds. 

Dalbns,  Diax  (or  Thbodoes).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Amsterdam,  in  1659, 
and  learned  the  principles  of  the  art 
from  his  father,  William  Dalens,  a 
landscape  painter,  whom  he  soon  sur- 
passed. In  1672,  Dirk  retired  to  Ham- 
burgh, to  avoid  the  war,  and  happening 
to  meet  with  Jon  Voorhout,  they  as- 
sociated together,  and  jointly  applied 
themselves  to  study,  and  to  improve 
themselves  in  their  profession.  Dalens, 
on  bis  retum  to  Amsterdam,  met  with 
great  encouragement,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  made  a  considerable  figure, 
if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1688.  In  the  collection  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  is  a  fine  landscape 
by  this  master,  the  scene  of  which  is  a 
marshy  ground,  with  ducks  and  other 
wild  fowl,  much  in  the  manner  of  Hon- 
dekoeter. 

Dall  (Nicholas  Thomas).  This 
painter  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  but 
resided  in  London,  where  he  excelled 
in  landscape.  He  was  employed  very 
much  in  scene-painting  for  Covent- 
Garden  theatre,  which  prevented  him 
from  executing  many  small  pictures. 
In  1768  he  gained  the  first  prize  given 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best 
landscape.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1771,  and  died 
in  1777. 

Dallamano  (Giuseppe).  He  was 
bora  at  Modena  in  1679,  and  accjuired 
the  principles  and  practice  of  painting 
by  bis  own  unassisted  genius,  being 
even  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  to 
appearance  little  nused  above  idiocy. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
he  became  distinguished  by  his  skill  in 
taking    architectural    views,   many  of 
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vfhich  are  in  the  first  collections  at 
Turin.     He  died  in  1758. 

Dalmasio  (Lippo  Scannabecchi). 
This  painter  was  the  disciple  of  Vitale 
da  Bologna,  of  which  city  he  was  also 
a  native,  and  resided  there  from  about 
1376  to  1410.  He  obtained  the  name 
of  Lippo  della  Madonna,  firom  the 
beauty  which  he  gave  to  the  head  of 
the  Virgin,  whenever  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  pencil.  His  paintings 
rise  surprisinglv  above  the  formal  and 
hard  manner  of  his  time.  It  is  said  that 
he  also  padnted  in  oil,  which,  however, 
is  contrary  to  the  story  that  Van  Eyck 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  that  prac- 
tice. 

D ALTON  (Ricrabd).  He  was  bom 
about  1720,  at  Deane,  in  Cumberland, 
of  which  parish  his  &ther  was  rector. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  with 
a  coach  painter  in  London;  but,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  went  to  Rome,  wnere  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  English 
noblemen,  by  one  of  whom,  Lord 
Charlemont,  on  his  return,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  on  his  accession,  to  the  throne, 
sent  him  to  collect  paintings  in  Italy, 
and  made  him  his  librarian,  which 
place  he  changed  for  that  of  keeper  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  drawings  and  medals. 
He  clied  in  1791.  Mr.  Dalton  ex- 
hibited at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  also  published  a 
volume  of  prints  illustrative  of  Egyp- 
tian customs,  from  drawings  made  by 
himself. 

Dambrt  (Simon).  Thb  Flemish 
painter  was  bom  at  Liege  in  1597. 
After  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
in  his  native  dty,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied,  and  practised  histo- 
rical painting.  He  settled  at  Milan, 
and  died  there  in  1640.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Walter  Damery, 
a  native  of  Liege,  who  was  the  scholar 
of  Bertin.  He  iJso  went  to  Italv,  and 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
painted  history,  and  died  there  about 
1670. 

Damiani  (Felice).  He  was  born  at 
Gubbio,  and  lived  about  the  year  1610. 
His  works  combine  the  Roman  style 
with  that  of  the  Venetian  School.  One 
of  the  prindpal  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Paul  at  Castel  Nuova.  He  also 
painted  several  other  fine  pictures  for 


the  churches  and  chapels  of  his  native 
country. 

Damini  (Pietro).  This  painter  was 
bora  at  Castelfranco  in  1592,  and  studied 
under  Giovanni  Battista  Morelli.  He 
was  rising  so  high  in  his  profession,  that 
manj  scrupled  not  to  place  him  on  a 
footing  with  Titian,  wnen  he  died  of 
the  plague  at  Venice  in  1680.  His 
principcd  works  are,  Christ  giving  the 
Keys  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of 
Clemente,  at  Padua;  and  the  Crudfixion, 
in  that  of  II  Santo  at  the  same  places 
which  last  is  truly  an  admirable  perform* 
ance  for  expression  and  harmony. 
This  artist  had  a  brother  named  Giorgio, 
who  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter, 
as  well  as  of  history.  He  died  of  the 
same  dreadful  malady  as  Pietro,  in 
1680. 

Dance  (George),  the  elder  brother 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland,  was  by  pro- 
fession an  architect,  but  is  entitlM  to  a 
place  in  this  work,  as  the  delineator  of 
**  Portraits  sketched  Irom  the  Life  since 
1798,"  engravincs  from  which  were  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes  folio,  by  Daniells. 
Mr.  Dance  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  original  forty  Royal  Aca- 
demicians. He  died  in  1825,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four. 

Danci,  see  Holland. 

Danckert,  or  Dankbbs  (Hbnet). 
This  artist  was  born  at  the  Hague  about 
1680.  He  was  originally  an  engraver, 
but  abandoned  that  art  as  a  proression, 
for  painting,  which  he  studied  in  Italv. 
On  his  return  from  thence  he  settled  m 
England,  where  Charles  II.  employed 
him  in  taking  views  of  the  royal  palaces, 
and  prospects  of  the  sea-ports,  par- 
ticularly on  the  coast  of  Wales.  He 
also  engraved  a  few  plates,  among  which 
was  a  portrait  of  his  royal  patron. 

Danckert  (John).  He  was  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  about  the 
vear  1660.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects, and  etched  some  plates,  particu- 
larly one  after  Titian,  representing 
Venus  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

Dandini  (Cksarb).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1595,  and  suc- 
cessively studied  under  Curradi,  Pas- 
signano,  and  Christofano  AUori;  from 
whom  he  acquired  a  pleasing  but  eva- 
nescent manner  of  colouring.  He  was 
very  correct  in  his  drawing,  and  laboured 
his  pictures  extremely.  Some  of  the 
best  altar-pieces   in  the    churches  of 
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Florence  are  by  him;  and  one  in  the 
chapd  L'Annonciata  is  particularly  ad- 
miped.  At  Ancona  is  another  fine  one 
of  St.  Carlo,  with  several  Saints.  He 
died  in  1658. 

Dakdinx  (Vincbnzio).  This  artist 
vas  the  brother  of  Cesare,  and  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1607.  After  having 
been  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
art  by  his  brother,  he  studied  some  time 
at  Home  under  Pietro  da  Oortona,  and 
copied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  the 
masterpieces  of  art  in  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  that  city.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  Cortona's 
scholars,  and  met  with  ample  encou- 
ragement from  the  grand  duke,  as  well 
as  from  private  persons,  on  his  return 
to  Florence.  One  of  his  best  altars 
pieces,  which  are  frequent  at  Florence, 
IS  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  Ognisanti. 

Dandini  fPiETRo).  He  was  nephew 
to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1646,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  painting  from  Valerie 
Spada*  who  excelled  in  small  drawings 
with  a  pen.  Whilst  he  was  under  the 
tuition  of  that  artist,  he  gave  such  evident 
proofe  of  genius,  that  he  was  then  placed 
as  a  disciple  with  his  uncle  Vincenzio. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  most 
of  the  cities  of  Italy,  studying  the  works 
of  those  who  were  most  distinguished, 
and  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
with  Paolo  Veronese.  He  next  visited 
Parma  and  Modena,  to  study  the  works 
of  Correeio,  omitting  no  opportunity 
that  might  contribute  to  improve  his 
hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Terence,  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  III.,  the  Grand  Duchess  Vic- 
toria, and  the  Prince  Ferdinand,  kept 
him  perpetually  employed  in  fresco 
painting  as  well  as  in  oil.  His  subjects 
neinff  taken  not  only  from  sacred  or 
ilibnlous  history,  butfirom  his  own  in- 
vention and  fancy,  frequently  gave  to 
his  compositions  the  extravagance  of 
whimsical  caricature.  He  died  in  1 7 1 2. 
This  master  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  imitating  the  style  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ancient  painters  of  every  school, 
particularly  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tin- 
toretto; and  utith  a  force  and  elegance 
equal  to  his  subjects  of  history,  he 
painted  portraits,  landscapes,  architec- 
ture, flowers,  fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  likewise  sea-pieces,  proving 


himself  an  universal  artist,  and  excellent 
in  everything  he  undertook.  Mr. 
Fuseli,  however,  says  that  the  avidity 
of  gain  led  him  to  despatch,  and  a  ge- 
neral mediocrity,  compensated  by  little 
more  than  the  admirable  freedom  of  his 
pencil.  He  exerted  his  powers  accord- 
ing to  the  price  he  received  for  his 
works,  which  are  seen  to  advantage  in 
the  cupolas  of  St.  Maria  Maddirtena,  in 
various  frescoes  of  the  ducal  palace  and 
villas,  and  in  the  public  hall  of  Pisa, 
where  he  represented  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  There  are  likewise  altar- 
pieces  which  show  his  merit;  that  of 
St.  Francis,  in  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  and 
another  of  St.  Piccolomini  saying  Mass 
in  the  church  of  the  Servi,  which  last 
is  a  pleasing  and  animated  performance. 

Danmni  (Ottaviano).  He  was  the 
son  of  Pietro  Dandini,  and  painted  in 
the  same  style.  In  the  cloister  of  St. 
Spirato  at  Florence  are  some  of  his 
fresco  paintings,  which  exhibit  proofe 
that  he  did  honour  to  his  family. 

Danbdx  (Giovanni  Stefano).  This 
painter,  who  was  also  called  Montalto, 
was  bom  at  Treviglio  in  the  Milanese, 
in  1 608.  He  studied  under  Morazzone, 
after  which  he  became  eminent  as  a 
painter  of  history  at  Milan,  where  he 
executed  a  number  of  altar-pieces,  and 
other  pictures  for  the  churches.  Among 
his  best  productions  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Justina.     He  died  in  1689. 

Danedi  fGiosEPPs).  He  was  the 
brother  of  tne  preceding  artist,  and  was 
bom  at  Treviglio  in  1618.  He  became 
the  disciple  of  Guido  Reni,  on  leaving 
whom  he  settled  at  Turin,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  employment  for 
the  churches  and  palaces.  In  that  of 
St.  Sebastiano  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
him  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents. 
He  died  therein  1688. 

Danhaueb.  This  artist  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  born  in  Suabia  in  1 675.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Bombelli,  and  after 
studying  historical  and  portrait  painting 
in  Italy,  settled  at  Petersburgh,  where 
he  died  in  1733. 

Daniell  (Thomas),  elected  Royal 
Academician  in  1 799,  and  who  died  on 
the  19th  of  March.  1840,  at  the  age  of 
90  years,  first  made  himself  known  in 
art  by  views  of  Cowley,  the  poet*s 
house  at  Chertsey,  and  by  pictures 
from  the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  which, 
Una  and   the  Red    Cross    Knight,  is 
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still  remembered  for  iu  delicacy  of  i 
colour,  and  exhibiting  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  poet.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  landscapes  of  merit,  viz. : 
a  View  of  Bremham  Crags,  near  Ripon; 
a  View  of  Blenheim;  a  Waterfall  near 
Craven;  a  Sunset  and  a  Moonlight. 
The  skill  with  which  these  were  painted 
was  found  of  use,  when  in  the  year  1784 
he  sailed  to  the  East,  and  tried  his  pen 
cil  on  the  magnificent  temples  and  sce- 
nery of  Hindostan.  That  he  was  at 
work  with  spirit  and  effect  there,  was 
manifested  here  by  the  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  a  succession  of 
scenes  in  which  the  East  was  as  clearly 
reflected  as  the  moon  in  the  lake;  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Zoffany,  first  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  of  our  eastern 
cnipire.  The  earliest  of  these  was — a 
Gate  leading  to  a  Hindoo  Temple 
at  Tritchenore;  another  was.  The 
Hindoo  Temple  at  Trincoraalee;  a 
third,  Hindoo  Temples  at  Bindrabund, 
fourthl;^,  a  Tiger  Hunt;  and  finally, 
the  British  Resident  at  Poonah,  con- 
cluding a  Treaty  in  Durbar  with  the 
Prince  of  the  Muhrattas.  While  en- 
gaged on  these  pictures,  he  was  em- 
ployed at  intervals  in  arranging  his 
Oriental  Scenery,  a  grand  work  which 
he  published  in  1808,  in  six  volumes 
folio,  exhibiting  scenes  in  India  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Serinagur,  in  the 
Himalayas.  This  artist  has  increased 
our  enjoyment  by  bringing  scenes  to 
our  firesides,  too  distant  to  visit,  and  too 
singular  to  be  imagined. 

Danibll  (  William),  was  the  nephew 
of  Thomas,  and  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Academy;  he  accompanied  him  to 
India,  and,  under  his  eye,  acquired  such 
skill  that  he  aided  him  in  bis  eastern 
scenes,  and  painted  others  from  his  own 
observations,  of  great  merit,  but  which 
rather  approached  than  eoualled  the 
productions  of  his  uncle.  Hb  view  of 
Fyzabad,  in  Oude;  the  Mosoue  at  Jaun- 
pore;  the  Hunting  the  Wild  Elephant; 
the  Dead  Elephant;  with  views  of  Hin- 
doo Temples,  several  of  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  James  Walkiushaw,  Esq., 
together  with  many  others,  with  the  East 
stamped  legibly  and  beautifully  on  them, 
will  keep  htm  in  remembrance  with  all, 
and  they  are  many,  who  love  India. 
He  died  in  London  16th  August,  1887, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


Danks  (Francis).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  He  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Tortue;  and  after  studying  there 
some  time,  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  practised  historical  painting  and 
portrait  with  success.  He  died  in 
1703. 

Dan  LOU  X  (Petek).  This  artist  was 
bom  in  1745,  at  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  1809.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
French  revolution  he  resided  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  painted  many  pictures 
and  portraits;  among  the  latter  was  the 
likeness  of  Del  ill  e,  the  poet,  of  whom 
he  was  a  friend,  and  who  has  celebrated 
him  in  his  poem  La  PiHi.  The  Pu- 
nishment of  a  Vestal,  to  which  Delille 
alludes,  is  one  of  Danloux's  best  pic- 
tures. 

Danti  (Theodoka).  This  female 
artist  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1498,  and 
died  there  in  1578.  She  painted  small 
pictures  in  the  manner  of  Pietro  Pera- 
gino,  and  in  an  excellent  style  of  design 
and  colouring. 

Danti  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1684^  and  died  there  in  1675. 
His  talent,  which  appears  to  have  been 
but  moderate,  lay  in  history  and  por- 
trait. 

David  (Lodovico  Antonio).  He 
was  bom  at  Lugano  in  1648,  and 
studied  at  first  under  the  Cavaliere 
Cairo,  and  Ercole  ProcaGcini,  after 
which  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Carlo  Cignani.  He 
rose  to  some  eminence  in  his  profession 
as  an  historical  painter,  of  which  he 
left  proofs  in  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  Milan  and  Venice.  He  also 
painted  portraits  in  a  superior  style. 
When  he  died  is  not  mentioned. 

David  (James  Louis).  This  artist, 
on  whom  some  of  his  countrymen  confer 
the  honourable  title  of  "  restorer  and 
head  of  the  French  School,"  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1750,  and  studied  under 
Vien.  Before  the  French  revolution 
he  had  risen  into  reputation  as  a  painter; 
but,  during  that  tremendous  event,  be 
acquired  a  celebrity  of  another  and  lets 
honourable  kind.  He,  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.;  became  the  devoted 
friend  and  panegyrist  of  Marat  and 
Robes|iierre,  and  participated  in  all  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Committee 
of  Public   Safety.     It  is  but  justice, 
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however*  to  say,  that  ho  appears  to  have 
been   honest  and  disinterested  in  his 
principles,  violent  as  they  were,  and  to 
nave  been  under   the  influence  of  a 
kind  of  political  insanity.     After    the 
iail  of  Robespierre,  David  was  impri- 
soned,   but   was    not    long    confined. 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
art,  and  produced  many  compositions 
which  are  the  admiration  and  pride  of 
France.     On  the  second  restoration  of 
Lottis  XVIII.,  David  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  decree   against  the  regi- 
cides, and  he  died  at  Brussels  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825.     Among  his  most  celebrated 
pictures  must  be  numbered  the  Oath 
taken  in  the  Tennis  Court;  Belisarius; 
the  Funeral  of  Patroclus;  the  Death  of 
Socrates;    Leonidas   at    Thermopylae; 
Brutus;  the  Horatii;  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines;  and  the  Coronation  of  Napo- 
leon.   **  I  wish,"  said  David,  **  that  my 
works  may  have  so  completely  an  an- 
tique character,  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  an  Athenian  to  return  to  life,  they 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  a  Greek  painter."     In  accom- 
plishing this  object,  David  has  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful;  but  he  has  attained 
it  at  the  expense  of  nature.     It  has  not 
unaptly  been  said  of  him  and  some  of 
his    pupils,    that    their    pictures     are 
"  coloured  statuary.^'     His  figures  have 
the  ideal  beauty  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  tuo  often  cold  and 
inexpressive,  and  exdte  no  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  beholder.     This  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  powers,  but  of  his  sys- 
tem; for,  when  he  pleased,  he  could 
give  a  striking  air  of  reality  to  the  crea- 
tions of  his  pencil.     With  all  his  defects, 
he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  entitled 
to  rank    high    among    the    artists  of 
modem  times. 

Davt  (Robert).  He  was  born  at 
Collumpton,  in  Devonshire,  but  it  is  not 
known  who  was  his  instructor.  He 
went,  however,  to  Rome,  from  whence 
be  returned  to  London  about  the  year 
]  760.  He  chiefly  painted  portraits,  but 
with  so  little  success,  that  he  became 
under  drawing  master  of  the  academy 
at  Woolwich,  besides  which  he  at- 
tended ladies'  schools  in  the  same  capa- 
city.    He  died  in  1793. 

Dawes  (Philip).  He  was  a  native 
of  London,  and  had  Hogarth  for  his 
instructor,  but  never  rose  to  any  emi- 
nence. He  painted  an  historical  picture 


of  the  confinement  of  Mortimer  in  Not- 
tingham Castle  by  Edwafd  IIL  This 
was  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Afterwards  he  exhibited 
two  more  pictures,  one  of  which,  Bo- 
badil  cudgelled,  from  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  has  been 
engraved.     He  died  about  1780. 

Dawb  (Geoage),   was    elected    an 
Associate    of    the     Royal     Academy 
in  1810,  where  he  exhibited  an  historic 
picture  of  Andromache  imploring  Ulys- 
ses to  spare  the  life  of  tier   son;    in 
the  year  preceding  he  sent  two  por- 
traits to  the  Academy;  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  painted  a  portrait  of  Cole- 
ridge the  pcet;  and  in  1818,  a  Child 
rescued  by  its  Mother  from  an  Eagle's 
nest;  in  all  of  tliese  a  merit  which  pro- 
mised hip'her  excellence   was   visible; 
and  the  Royd  Academy  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  admitted 
him  in  the  year  1814,  into  their  ranks 
as  a   member.     His    works    had    not 
hitherto  brought  the  reputation  which 
he  desired;  the  country  then,  as  now, 
looked    coldly    upon    pictures    which 
aimed  at  the  scriptural  and  the  historic; 
while    in   portraiture,    Lawrence   and 
Jackson,  and  Shoe,  and  Phillips,  were 
in  full  employment;  and  with  none  of 
these  could  Dawe  hope  successfully  to 
compete.     He  suddenly  left  England, 
and  no  one  heard  of  him,  till  rumour 
first,  and  then  the  assurance  of  travel- 
lers told  us,  that  he  was  in  high  fiune 
and  fortune  at  St  Petersburgh;  where, 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Emperor, 
he  painted  four   hundred  portraits  of 
those  chie&  and  leaders  of  the  Russian 
army,  who   had, — with  the    assistance 
of   the  snow, — vanouished  Napoleon. 
After  an  absence  oi  ten  years,  Dawe 
returned  with  a  vast  increase  of  fortune, 
if  not  of  true  fame,  which  he  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy,  for  within  six 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  died,  on  the 
J6th  of  October,  1829.     His  portraits 
are  reckoned  fair  likenesses,  but  with 
more  of  the  outer  man  than  of  the  inner 
mind;  he  wrote  a  life  of  Morland  the 
painter,  from  which  he  could  derive  but 
little  reputation.      Those  who   desire 
to  know  of  his  whims',  and  hu  habits, 
will  find  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all 
rational  curiosity,  in  the  Essays  ot  his 
sarcastic  acouaintance,  Charles  Lamb. 

Daves  (Edward).    Thb  artist  was 
the  scholar  of  William  Pether,  and  in 
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the  eai'ly  part  of  bis  life  painted  in 
miniature.  He  also  scrapea  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  but  aflerwarcb  practised  landscape 
drawing,  and  was  appointed  designer  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  taking  views  for  the  book- 
sellers, but  being  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  he  put  an  end  to  him- 
self, in  May,  1804.  The  year  follow- 
ing came  out  a  volume  called  "The 
Works  of  Edward  Dayes,  containing 
an  Excursion  through  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  with  Professional  Sketches.** 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  the 
exhibition  a  pleasing  view  of  Shrews- 
bury. .  His  principal  work  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  royal  procession  to  St.  Paurs, 
after  the  late  kmg's  Illness  in  1 789,  of 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought 
highly. 

Dean  (Hogh).  Ho  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  became  a  good  painter  of 
landscape.  His  patron  was  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  who  enabled  him  to  visit 
Rome;  but  afterwards  that  nobleman 
renounced  him,  on  account  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct.  In  1780  he 
made  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings, 
among  which  was  a  transparency  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Not  long  after  this, 
the  artist  turned  methodist  preacher, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
1784. 

Deblieck  (DaniblI.  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Holland,  and  flourished 
about  1650.  He  was  a  good  painter 
of  architectural  subjects,  particularly 
churches,  both  the  exterior  and  interior. 

DccKsa  (Francis).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Holland,  and  painted  land- 
scapes in  a  style  approximating  to  that 
o(  Kuysduel,  with  great  freedom  of  pen- 
cilling and  harmony  of  colouring.  The 
time  when  he  lived,  and  the  particulars 
of  his  history,  are  equally  unknown. 

Dblsn,  Dirk  (or  Thbodoeb)  Van. 
Neither  the  ^ear  of  the  birth  or  death 
of  this  artist  is  mentioned i  but  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  was  bom  at  Heusden, 
and  that  be  was  a  disciple  of  Frank 
Hals,  in  whose  school  he  practised 
those  subjects  which  were  most  es- 
teemed by  that  master,  such  as  portraits 
and  conversations.  But  his  predo- 
minant inclination  led  to  architectural 
views  and  perspective,  which  he  studied 
with  so  much  care,  as  to  make  his  works 
admired  thsough  the  Low  Countries. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  the  insides 


of  churches,  filled  with  figures;  grand 
temples;  magnificent  saloons  and  gal- 
leries, with  assemblies  of  people  at  con- 
certs, feasting,  or  dancing,  all  which 
he  finished  highly.  His  architecture 
was  in  a  noble  taste;  but  the  figures, 
which  were  well  designed  and  judi- 
ciously grouped,  were  iuserted  by  Van 
Harp  and  Wouvermans.  He  died 
about  1680. 

Delfino  (Carlo).  This  artist,  who 
was  a  native  of  France,  resided  so  many 
years  at  Turin,  as  painter  to  the  court, 
that  he  was  considered  an  Italian.  He 
executed  several  pictures  for  the 
churches,  but  all  in  a  bad  taste.  He 
lived  about  1670. 

Delft  (James  William),  a  Dutch 
artbt,  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Delft,  a 
portrait  painter  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
and  born  there  in  1580.  He  practised 
the  same  branch  of  the  art  that  his 
father  professed,  but  became  chiefly 
distinguished  as  an  engraver.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mireveldt,  and 
engraved  many  of  the  portraits  painted 
by  his  father-in-law.  He  died  about 
1640. 

Delft  TJameb  William),  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1619,  and 
received  his  instructions  from  his  grand- 
father Mire veldt,whose  style  he  followed 
with  success.  He  was  also  a  good  en- 
graver of  portraits.  He  died  in  1661. 
Dbliberatoee  (Nicolo).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Forli,  and  obtained 
a  great  reputation  in  his  time,  though 
his  manner  was  extremely  gfothic.  For 
one  of  his  pictures  he  received  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  golden  ducats.  An- 
other, of  the  Crucifixion,  was  painted 
on  a  golden  ground.  He  lived  about 
the  year  1490. 

Dello  ( ).     This  artist  was  bom 

at  Florence  in  1 603,  and  died  in  Spain, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  to  asnst  in 
the  works  of  the  £scurial,in  1658.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  in  small  size. 

Delmomt  (Diodato).  He  was  born 
at  St.  Tron,  in  Flanders,  in  1581,  of  a 
good  family,  who  gave  him  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  his  fortune,  had  him  in- 
structed in  all  the  polite  languages,  and 
placed  him  as  a  disciple  of  Rubens, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy. 
During  his  continuance  at  Rome,  he 
studied  with  such  industry  that  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  beinr  an  excel- 
lent, painter  and  architect.     For  a  long 
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time  he  was  employed  at  the  court 
of  Newburgh,  where  the  duke  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  knighthood. 
Several  paintihga  by  this  master  are 
preserved  in  the  churches  and  convents 
of  Italy,  and  there  are  three  capital  per- 
formances of  his  at  Antwerp,  which  are 
proofs  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  In 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration;  in  the 
ehurch  of  the  Jesuits  is  another,  repre- 
senting Christ  carrying  his  Cross;  and 
in  a  cloister  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  for  the  altar-piece,  which 
is  erand  in  the  design,  exquisitely  pen- 
cilled and  coloured,  and  in  a  free  and 
firm  style.  In  all  his  subjects  the  com- 
position is  elevated,  the  desis^  correct, 
and  the  colouring  and  pencilling  excel- 
lent. Rubens  himself  was  profuse  in 
his  praise,  and  the  approbation  of  that 
incomparable  judge  is  sufficient  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  posterity. 
Delmont  died  in  1630. 

Dblpo  (Giacomo).  He  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1709,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
an  artist  named  Dominique.  He  ex- 
celled in  architectural  subjects  as  well 
as  history,  and  died  in  1754. 

Delvito  (Nicolo).  Another  Nea- 
politan artist,  who  was  born  in  1435, 
and  died  in  1498.  He  was  the  scholar 
of  Antonio  Solario«  and  painted  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  same  style. 

Dbnner  ( B A  LTH asak).  He  was  born 
at  Hamburgh  in  1685,  and  after  learn- 
n^  the  rudiments  of  his  art  at  Altona 
and  Dantzic,  he  greatly  improved  him- 
self by  copyiug  the  best  pictures  in  the 
latter  city,  besides  whicn,  he  studied 
diligently  living  models.  His  first  great 
attempt  was  the  portrait  of  Duke 
Christian  Augustus,  administrator  of 
Holstein-Oottorp,  which  he  executed 
in  miniature,  and  performed  it  with  such 
success,  that  it  established  his  credit  at 
that  court,  where  he  also  painted  in  a 
large  picture  twenty-one  portraits  of 
the  &mily  of  that  prince,  and  intro- 
duced his  own.  He  was  principally 
employed  bv  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  George  I. 
of  England.  This  last  monarch  invited 
him  to  his  court,  but  he  succeeded 
ao  ill  in  the  pictures  of  two  of  the 
king's  favourite  ladies,  that  he  did  not 
meet  with  the  encouragement  he  had 
eonlemplated.  His  &me,  however,  rose 
very  high  on  his  exhibiting  the  head  of 


an  old  woman,  about  sixteen  inches 
high,  and  thirteen  wide,  iu  which  the 
grain  of  the  skin,  the  hairs,  the  down, 
and  the  glassy  humour  of  the  eyes  were 
represented  with  the  most  exact  minute- 
ness; but  it  gained  him  more  applause 
than  custom,  for  a  man  could  not  exe- 
cute many  works  who  employed  so 
much  time  upon  the  finishing  of  one. 
The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  gave  him 
six  hundred  ducats  for  this  picture,  and 
a  like  sum  for  the  portrait  of  an  old 
man  to  match  it.  Denner  fiuished  the 
portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, with  such  circumstantial  detail,  that 
the  pores  of  the  skin  appeared  yisiblcb 
This  faculty  of  imitation  and  force  of 
patience  constituted  the  whole  merit  of 
Denner,  who  died  at  Hamburgh  in 
1747. 

Denon  (Baron,  Dominic  Vincent). 
This  artist,  a  great  part  of  whose  life 
was  spent  in  courts,  and  in  diplomatic 
occujHitions,  was  bom  at  Chalons  sur 
Saone,  in  Buigundy,  in  1747.  He  was 
one  of  the  train  of  artists,  literary  men, 
and  scientific  characters,  who  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  While 
there,  he  alternately  wielded  the  pencil 
and  the  sword,  and  both  with  equal 
dexterity.  His  great  work  on  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  the  numerous  and 
fine  drawings  for  which  were  made  by 
himself,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
immortalize  his  name.  Napoleon  was 
warmly  attached  to  him,  gave  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  museums,  and 
consulted  with  him  on  all  affairs  that 
were  connected  with  the  arts.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1825,  universally  beloved  for 
his  good  qualities,  and  admired  for  his 
talents  and  the  purity  of  his  taste. 

Deny 8  (Jacques).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1647.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Erasmus  Quellinus;  but 
went  young  to  Rome  and  Venice,  where 
he  spent  some  years  in  copying  the 
works  of  Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano^ 
Guido,  and  Titian,  and  formed  his  taste 
of  design  and  colouring  from  those  ce- 
lebrated masters;  by  iK-hich  method  his 
compositions  showed  all  the  eleeance 
of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  Schools. 
The  Archduchess  of  Mantua  took  him 
into  her  service,  and  not  long  after,  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  obtained  permission 
for  him  to  visit  Florence,  where  he 
painted  the  portraits  of  that  prince  and 
nis  family,  forwhich  he  gave  him,  among 
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other  valuable  presents,  a  gold  chain 
and  medal.  At  his  return  to  Mantua, 
Denys  finished  several  g^nd  historical 
compositions,  and  adorned  the  principal 
apartment^  of  the  palace  with  works 
that  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the 
most  able  in  his  profession.  The  arch- 
duchess wbhed  to  ennige  him  in  other 
designs,  in  order  to  detain  him  longer 
in  her  service;  but  the  love  of  his  native 
country  prevailed  over  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  received  with  dbtm- 
guished  honour,  which  he  enjoyed  but 
a  short  time,  dying  soon  after,  extremely 
regretted.  Most  of  his  works  are  in 
Italy;  but  at  Antwerp  is  an  Ecce  Homo 
of  his  painting,  which,  both  in  design 
and  colouring,  is  in  the  style  of  Van- 
dyck.  There  is  also  in  the  same  city 
a  portrait,  beautifully  coloured,  and 
painted  with  great  freedom  and  force. 
He  was  remarkable  for  correctness  of 
design;  his  colouring  is  bold,  and  his 
manner  has  more  of  the  School  of  Italy 
than  of  Flanders^ 

Dents  (  ),  a  modem  parater,  a 
native  of  France,  settled  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  some  years  since.  He 
was  a  very  able  landscape  painter,  and 
executed  a  number  of  beautiful  pictures 
for  the  court  of  Naples,  as  well  as  for 
private  persons  there.  He  is  reproached 
with  having  an  extraordinary  prediloc*- 
tion  for  painting  cows;  for  there  is  not 
one  of  his  pictures  in  which  he  has  not 
contrived  to  introduce  one  or  niore  of 
these  animals.  The  tone  of  his  colour* 
ing  is  also  charged  with  being  too  yel- 
low, and  spoiling  hb  landscapes;  not- 
withstanding this,  hb  pictures  have  a 
very  fine  effect;  and  his  accuracy  was 
so  great,  that  a  botanist  could  determine 
the  character  of  all  the  plants  which  he 
introduced:  he  was  enabled  to  do  thb 
by  having  made  them  his  particular 
study.  His  reputation  was  gradually  in- 
creasing when  he  died. 

Drbvst  (Claude).  Thb  artist  was 
bom  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600. 
He  studied  under  Claude  Henriet,  and 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Callot, 
whose  style  of  engraving  he  imitated. 
He  was  aJso  a  good  hbtorical  and  por- 
trait painter. 

Dbetck,  or  De&ick  (Peter  Cor<^ 
NBUus).  He  was  bom  at  Delft  in 
1568,  and  was  a  dbdple  of  Hubert 
JacolM,  on  leaving  whom  he  went  to 


Italy,  where  he  studied  the  different 
styles  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  and 
at  last  fixed  on  Bassan  as  his  model. 
In  copying  and  designing,  he  spent  fif- 
teen years  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  where  he  painted  a 
number  of  pictures  in  a  laige,  as  well 
as  small  size.  His  portraits  were  much 
admired,  and  his  landscapes  were  com- 
mended for  the  goodness  of  design, 
firmness  and  freedom  of  touch,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  animab  introduced  into 
tnem.  His  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  the 
imitatioa  ot  the  style,  inanner,  and  tint 
of  colouring  of  Bassan,  and  that  imi- 
tation he  performed  with  such  exactness, 
that  even  good  judges  are  ft^uently 
deceived  1^  the  pictures  of  Ueryck. 
He  died  in  1680. 

Deetkb  (William).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  16d5,  and  was  bred  a 
jeweller;  but  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  painting  with  tolerable  success.  Hb 
compositions  were  historical  subjects, 
with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  fuH  bold  pencil;  but  though 
there  b  merit  in  some  parts,  yet  hb 
outline  was  frequently  incorrect;  and  in 
respect  of  grace,  and  an  agreeable 
variety,  he  was  very  deficient.  In  the 
reign  of  King  William  III.  he  came  to 
England,  and  died  here  in  1697. 

Desani  (Pistro).  He  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1695,  and  had  for  his  master 
Lionello  Spada,  by  whose  instructions 
he  became  a  good  painter  of  hbtory. 
His  works  abound  in  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  of  Reggio.  His  com- 
positions are  excellent,  hb  design  cor- 
rect, but  his  colouring  is  not  equal  to 
the  rest  of  his  performance.  He  died 
in  1647. 

DssBARRES  (Bonaventdre).  Thb 
artist  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1700.  He 
painted  hbtory  in  the  artificial  taste  of 
his  time  and  country,  without  rbing 
above  mediocrity.     He  died  in  1729. 

Descamps  (John  Baptist),  a  native 
of  Dunkirk,  born  in  1714,  and  died  in 
1791,  was  not  without  merit  as  an  artbt, 
both  in  historical  composition,  and  iii 
families  and  village  scenes;  but  he  b 
better  known  by  his  works  on  painting, 
and  particularly  by  his  Lives  of  rlembb, 
Dutch,  and  German  painters. 

Desha TEs  (Jean  Baptists^.  Thb 
punter  was  bom  at  Rouen,  m  1729. 
He  studied  the  principles  of  hb  art 
under  hb  father,  an  artbt  of  no  repu- 
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tttioD,  after  which  be  became  sucees- 
•Wel^  the  flchoUr  of  Colin  de  Vermont, 
Restout,  and  Boucher.  He  next  went 
for  improvement  to  Rome,  and  on  hia 
return  to  Parts,  painted  historical  sub- 
jects with  reputation.  He  died  in 
17e5. 

Dbspoetbs  (Frakcis).  This  French 
punter  was  bom  at  Champign^on,  in 
Champagne,  in  1661,  and  studied  under 
Nicaaius  Bemeart,  the  disciple  of 
Snvders.  The  sulgects  in  which  he  de- 
lighted were  flowers,  insects,  animals, 
or  representations  of  the  chase;  and 
those  he  designed  and  coloured  with 
abundancse  of  truth,  his  local  colours 
being  good,  and  the  aerial  perspective 
well  managed.  He  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  Louis  XI V. 
for  whom  he  painted  many  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  chase  of  different  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  action  and  altitudes 
of  the  dogs  were  full  of  spirit,  nature, 
and  life.  When  the  Duke  d'Aumont 
came  as  ambassador  to  England,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Desportes,  who  brought 
with  him  some  of  his  paintiugs,  and, 
during  his  continuance  here,  expe- 
rienced the  most  generous  encourage- 
ment. He  died  in  174S,  leaving  a  son, 
€)laauie  FranciSf  who  became  a  good 
painter  of  animals.  He  died  "at  raris 
m  1774,  aged  78. 

DsspxKZ  (Louis  John),  a  French 
painter  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Lyons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. After  having  followed  his  pro- 
fession at  Lyons  and  Paris,  he  went 
into  Italy,  and  while  there,  took  part  in 
the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Naples, 
which  was  published  by  the  Abbd  de 
St.  Non.  Having  seen  him  at  Rome, 
Gustavus  in.  of  Sweden  engaged  him 
as  his  painter  and  architect.  In  Sweden 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  spread  correct  prin- 
ciples and  a  love  of  the  fine  arts.  One 
oi  his  best  pictures  is  a  representation 
of  the  Battle  of  Sevenksund.  He  had 
a  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination,  and 
a  vigorous  style.  He  died  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1804. 

Dbsublbo,  or  Soblbo  (Michblb). 
This  artist  was  a  native  of  Flanders, 
but  lived  chiefly  at  Bologna  and  Venice. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Guido  Reni,  whose  style  be  imitated 
very  closely*  adding  to  it  somewhat  of 
the  force  of  Guercino.     One  of  his 


finest  performances  is.  a  Crucifixion,  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Venice. 

Dbvis  (Aethub).  This  English  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
about  1711,  and  studied  with  Peter 
Tillemans.  He  painted  portraits  and 
conversation-pieces;  particularly  one 
representing  a  group  of  the  Pretender's 
friends;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  this 
artist  had  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
the  Pretender,  that  at  this  period  of 
political  ferment,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
jpreston  incognito.  Though  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  the  Strand,  he  never  joined 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  at 
Brighton  ui  1787.  fie  had  a  brother, 
named  Anthony  Devis,  who  excelled  in 
landscape,  several  specimens  of  which 
are  at  Albury,  Surrey,  where  he  died 
a  bachelor,  aged  87,  in  1817. 

Devis  (  Abthob  William),  was  bom 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1762.  He 
evinced  a  genius  for  painting  firom  early 
childhood,  and  received  his  first  in- 
struction from  his  father.  Sir  Joshua 
Rejmolds  had  a  great  predilection  for 
this  artist,  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
receive  a  silver  medal  from  that  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  it  was  usually 
given  to  students.  When  in  his  twen- 
tieth vear,  he  was  appointed  draughts- 
man, hy  a  private  committee  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  the  Antelope,  Cap- 
tain Wilson.  The  intention  of  this 
voyage  w^as  in  some  measure  frustrated, 
by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pelew  Islands.  The  ship  was 
totally  lost,  but  the  crew  saved.  Pro- 
videntially thev  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  one 
of  those  blands,  from  whence,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  visit,  came  the  un- 
fortunate but  amiable  Prince  Lee  Boo, 
It  was  by  the  greatest  exertions,  and  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  that  the  crew, 
including  Mr.  Devis,  who  it  was  asserted 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  collected 
from  the  wreck  materials  sufficient  to 
constmct  a  craft  capable  of  conveying 
them  to  Macao,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety.  Mr.  Devis  was  wounded  on 
the  Malay  coast,  by  arrows  that  were 
aimed  at  the  small  vessel,  one  of  which 
caused  him  a  locked  jaw,  by  which  he 
suffered  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
This  wound,  with  another  in  the  eidc% 
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preTented  his  return  to  England  with 
Captain  Wilson,  as  be  at  first  intended. 
Mr.  Devis  remained  one  year  at  Canton, 
where  he  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness from  the  Danish  consul.     From 
Canton  he  sailed  to  Bengal,  where  he 
established  himself.      He  pursued  his 
professional    studies    with    great   res- 
pectability, as  his  works  painted  in  that 
country   will   testify,  particularly   the 
ManuMCtures  of  India,  and  an  historical 
painting  of  Lord  Cornwallis  receiving 
the    two    Sons    of   Tippoo    Saib,    as 
hostages.      Mr.  Deris  nad  the  honour 
t)f  being  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis; Lord  Teignmouth;  and  General 
Lord  Harris;   as  well  as  by  gentlemen 
of  the  first  rank  in  India.      He  became 
a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Literary  So- 
ciety, and  a  freemason  of  the  Lodge  of 
Benevolence.     On  Mr.  De vis's  return 
to  his  native  laud  in  1795,  he  continued 
his  profession,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
patronage  of  many  of  the  nobilky  and 
gentry.      He    painted   two    historical 
pictures;   the  first  was  the  Conspiracy 
uf  Babington,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;    and   the    other,    Cardinal 
Langton  instigating  the  Barons  to  force 
King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta;  in 
which  last  picture  are  tne  portraits  of 
the  actual  descendants  of  the  barons 
who  were  present  on    that  occasion. 
After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Devis 
went  to   meet  his  migesty's  ship,  the 
Victory,  to   collect    information,    and 
take  a  likeness  of  Lord  Nelson.     He 
likewise  took  a  fac-simile  of  the  cockpit 
of  the  Victory,  and  the  portraits  of  all 
the  officers  and  attendants  who  were 
present  during  the  dying  moments  of 
the  hero.     The  commemorative  picture 
of  the  amiable  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Saxe-Coburg  gained  Mr.  Devis  much 
applause,  and  established  him   as   an 
artist  of  the  first  talent.      After  a  life 
full  of  vicissitudes,  this  man  of  genius 
fell  a  victim  to  the  most  distressing  of 
ail  attacks — a  stroke  of  apoplexy.     He 
was  remarkable  for  a  facility  with  bb 
pencil,  the  harmony  of  his  colours,  his 
taste  in  the  grouping  of  figures,  and  the 
exquisite  finishing  of  his  worlis,  which 
have    been  extolled    by  most    of  ^ 
brother  artists.     He  died  on  the  11th 
of  February,    1822,    at  his  house  in 
Caroline-street,    Bedford-square,  leav- 
ing two  orphan  girls  to  deplore  bis- loss. 


DiwiT,  see  Vfvt, 

Deynum  (John  Baptist  Van).  He 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1620.  His 
subjects  were  portraits  in  miniature, 
and  also  history  and  landscapes  in  water- 
colours,  which  he  executed  with  neat- 
ness, judgment,  and  taste.  The  greater 
part  of  his  performances  were  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain; 
and  his  works  were  admired  for  the 
delicacy  of  touch,  the  sweetness  of 
colouring,  the  exquisite  manner  in 
which  they  were  finished,  and  for 
elegance  of  composition.  He  died  at 
Antwerp,  in  1669. 

DsTSTER  (Louis).  He  was  bom  at 
Bruges,  in  1656,  and  studied  under 
John  Maes,  a  painter  of  portrait  and 
history,  after  which  he  perfected  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  colouriDg,  by 
studying  the  antiques,  and  best  modem 
prociuctions  at  Rome,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  copying  the  beautifu!  com- 
positions of  the  greatest  masters  of  that 
school.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  led  so  retired  a  life,  that  he 
was  scarce  known  even  In  his  own  city, 
though  he  had  abundant  merit,  and  hit 
works  were  generally  admired.  At  last 
necessity  compelled  him  to  engage  in 
several  performances  for  the  public, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  world,  and 
both  enriched  him  and  raised  his  repu- 
tation. At  Bruges,  he  painted  two  ex- 
cellent pictures;  the  one  Rebecca  with 
Abraham's  servant  at  the  Well;  and 
the  other,  Judith  and  Holoferaes.  But 
his  best  compositions  are  three  pictures 
in  the  church  of  St.  James,  the  subject* 
of  which  are  the  Crucifixion;  the 
Resurrection;  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  Deyster  composed  in  a  grand 
style,  and  much  in  the  taste  of  the 
Italian  school;  he  gave  great  elegance 
to  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures;  his  draperies 
are  loose  and  light,  so  as  to  make  the 
naked  of  the  limbs  perceptible,  and  the 
folds  are  large  and  well  chosen;  hia 
colouring  is  warm,  and  the  shadows 
were  glazed,  in  the  finishing,  with  a 
composition  called  sphaltum.  In  his  car- 
nations he  resembled  Vandyck,  and  in 
his  manner  he  rose  above  all  the  Flemish 
painters  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1711, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Anna  Deyster^  who 
painted  landscapes;  but  was  chiefly  re- 
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markable  for  the  exactness  with  which 
•be  imitated  the  works  of  her  father. 
Some  historical  pictares  painted  by  her 
are  in  the  churches  of  Bruges,  where  she 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  1746. 

DiAMANf INI  (Giuseppe  Catalisrs). 
He  was  bom  in  Romagna,  about  1660, 
and  resided  most  of  his  life  at  Venice, 
where  he  became  distinguished,  not 
only  as  a  painter,  but  also  as  an  en- 
grarer.  In  the  church  of  St  Moyse  b 
a  picture  by  him,  the  subject  of  which 
is,  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  well  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed.  His 
plates,  however,  are  more  numerous  than 
his  paintings. 

DlBPBNBKCK  (AaEAHAM  VaN^.     This 

artist  was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1607; 
and  at  first  practised  painting  on  glass, 
in  which  art  he  was  supposed  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  of  his  time.  Some  of  his 
performances  in  that  line  are  still  ad- 
mired, particularly  the  Works  of  Mercy 
in  the  windows  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  After  going  to  Italy,  be 
quitted  this  profession  for  oil  painting, 
and  to  perfect  himself,  became  the 
scholar  of  Rubens.  His  invention  was 
fertile,  his  senius  great,  and  his  ezecu^ 
tion  spiritea.  Hb  great  fault  was  that 
of  undertaking  too  many  things;  for 
snch  was  his  rapidity,  tnat  the  pub- 
lishers  continually  applied  to  him  to 
furnish  designs  for  their  works,  among 
which  was  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
the  Muses.  As  a  painter  he  imitated 
Rubens  closely,  his  colouring  was  good, 
and  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro.  In  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  is  a  fine  picture 
by  him,  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Clouds, 
with  St.  Elias;  and  in  that  of  the  Re- 
collets,  there  are  others  said  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  Vandyck.  He  came 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  made  designs  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's book  on  Horsemanship.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1675. 

DiBPEAAM  (  Abeaham).  Hc  was  bom 
at  the  Hague,  in  1655.  This  artist 
was  at  first  instructed  by  Dirk  Stoop, 
the  father  of  Peter  Stoop,  the  battle 

Sinter;  but  afterwards  he  studied  under 
endrick  Zorg;  though  his  principal 
improvement  was  derived  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Adrian  Brouwer,  whose  style 
of  design,  manner  of  colouring,  and 
handling,  he  imitated  very  closely.  But 
unhappily,  he  copied  his  master  Brou- 


wer, not  only  in  his  pencil,  but  also  in 
his  morals;  and  by  that  means  his  time 
was  unprofitablv  consumed,  hb  sub- 
stance aissipated,  and  the  talents  with 
which  nature  had  liberallv  endowed 
him  were  impaired.  His  nrst  pictures 
were  much  esteemed,  and  deservedly; 
some  of  them  being  as  transparent  m 
their  colour,  and  as  well  composed  as 
many  of  Bronwer's.  But  when  he  gave 
himself  up  to  a  vicious  course  of  life, 
his  hand  foi^got  its  former  execution, 
and  even  his  ideas  were  confused.  His 
irregularities  reduced  him  to  great 
poverty,  and  he  died  in  an  hospital, 
though  he  had  abilities  which,  properly 
exerted,  would  have  rendered  him 
happy  and  famous. 

JJiBST  (Adeian  Van).  He  was  bora 
at  the  Hague,  in  1655,  where  he  was 
instmcted  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
painter  of  sea-pieces.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  came  to  England,  arid  was 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Bath  in  taking 
views  on  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, by  which  he  acquired  a  fine  taste 
for  landscape.  He  wanted,  however, 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  might  have 
arrived,  had  he  seen  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Italy  and  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  who  were  eminent  in 
the  style  which  he  cultivated.  Some 
of  his  pictures,  finished  in  hb  best 
manner,  have  great  clearness  and 
transparence  in  the  colouring,  and  a 
peculiar  tenderness  in  the  dbtances; 
they  are  truly  fine  in  the  skies,  have 
an  uncommon  freedom  in  the  clouds, 
and  an  agreeable  harmony  through  the 
whole.  But  as  he  was  often  obliged 
to  paint  for  low  prices,  there  is  a  great 
disproportion  in  hb  works.  The  nar- 
rowness of  his  circumstances  depressed 
his  genius,  and  rendered  him  in- 
attentive to  fame,  being  solely  anxious 
to  provide  for  hb  family.  The  figures 
in  his  landscapes  were  frequently  in- 
serted by  Adrian  Coloni,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Van  Diest  etched  some  land- 
scapes from  his  own  designs.  He  died 
in  London,  in  1704. 

DiBTEICH,  or   DiBTBICT   (ChEISTIAN 

William  Eenbst).  He  was  boro  at 
Weimar,  in  Saxony,  in  1712,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  painter  of  mo- 
derate talents.  Afterwards  Christian 
studied  under  a  landscape  painter 
named  Alexander  Thiele;  and  in  1742 
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he  went  to  Italy,  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
court  of  Dresden.  His  chief  merit  lay 
in  successfully  imitating  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Poelembuig,  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  though  he  had  much  ori- 
ginal excellence.  H^  painted  historical 
subjects,  enriched  with  landscapes,  in  a 
good  style.  He  was  also  an  engraver, 
and  produced  a  number  of  capital  prints, 
some  of  which  are  very  rare.  He  died 
at  Dresden  in  1774. 

DiBTzscH  (John  Cheistophbb).  He 
was  born  at  Nuremburg  in  1710,  and 
became  both  a  painter  and  engraver  of 
considerable  merit.  He  excelled  in 
landscape,  his  etchings  of  which  are 
much  in  the  style  of  Waterloo.  He 
had  a  brother,  John  Albert  DieUsch, 
who  engraved  several  views  in  Ger^ 
many  about  the  year  1760. 

DlSCBPOLI      (UlOVANNI      BaTTMTA). 

This  artist  was  bom  at  Lugano  in  1590. 
Being  a  cripple  he  obtained  the  name 
Jl  Zoppo  di  Lugano:  but  he  was  an 
excellent  painter,  and  his  works  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  show  that  he  was  a 
master  of  design,  composition,  and  co- 
louring. His  principal  performance  is 
the  picture  of  St. Teresa  at  Como.  He 
died  in  1660. 

DoBsoN  (William).  This  eminent 
artist  was  bom  in  London  in  1610. 
His  father  was  master  of  the  Aliena- 
tion Office,  but  by  his  extravagance  re- 
duced his  family  to  poverty,  so  that  this 
sou  was  under  the  necessity  of  becom- 
ing an  apprentice  to  Peak,  a  stationer 
and  picture-dealer.  In  this  situation 
be  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  in  some 
portraits,  which  he  painted  after  life,  in 
which,  however,  he  had  some  instruc- 
tions from  Francis  Cleyn.  He  had 
also  the  advantage  of  copying  some  of 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Yandvck.  By 
this  course  of  study  and  practice  he  im- 
proved so  remarkably,  that  a  picture  of 
ois,  being  exposed  in  the  window  of  a 
shop  on  Snow-hill,  so  much  caught  the 
eye  of  Vandyck  in  passing,  that  he  in- 
quired after  the  painter,  and  found  him 
at  work  in  a  garret.  Vandyck  soon 
relieved  him  from  a  situation  so  un- 
worthy of  hb  merit,  and  furnished  him 
with  everprthing  requisite  for  his  ap- 
pearance m  a  character  suitable  to  his 
talents.  He  afterwards  recommended 
him  to  Charles  I.,  who  took  him  into 
his  service,  kept  him  at  Oxford  as  long 
as  he  continued  there,  sat  to  him  often 


for  his  portrait,  and  distinguished  him 
by  the  name  of  the  English  Tintoret, 
While  at  Oxford,  he  also  painted  the 
portruts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  It  it 
to  be  lamented  that  an  artist  born  with 
such  talents  and  genius  should  have 
wanted  those  advantages  which  might 
probably  have  rused  him  to  the  highest 
excellence,  had  he  been  furnished  with 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  illustrious  masters  of 
Rome  and  Venice.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  his 
time,  and  an  equal  honour  to  the  art 
and  to  his  native  country.  His  manner 
is  bold  and  free,  and  has  abundance  of 
sweetness,  with  a  charming  tone  of 
colour;  and  though  inferior  to  Vandyck 
in  the  gracefulness  of  his  figures,  yet 
he  gave  life,  dignity,  and  sentiment  to 
his  portraits;  and  for  tmth,  character, 
and  resemblance,  few  have  surpassed 
him.  At  Wilton  there  is  a  picture  of 
the  Decollation  of  St.  John,  by  Dobson, 
which  is  in  a  good  style;  though  the  co- 
louring is  rather  cold ;  the  idea  of  St.  John 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Prince  Ru- 
pert; and  at  Blenheim,  Northumberland- 
house,  and  Cbatsworth,  are  several 
capital  pictures  of  this  artist,  who  died 
poor,  in  St.  Maxtin's-lane,  in  1646. 

Dobs  (Jacob  Vandsb,  the  Old),  He 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1623,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Nicholas  Moyaert, 
on  leaving  wnom  he  quitted  Holland, 
and  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  arrived 
in  a  very  necessitous  condition,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Bentvogel  Society. 
He  spent  several  years  at  Rome,  de- 
signing and  painting  with  incessant  ap- 
plication, and  at  last  adopted  the 
manner  of  Bamboccio,  whose  works  he 
made  the  model  of  his  performances. 
He  was  so  diffident  of  his  own  abilities, 
as  to  be  often  displeased  with  his  work, 
after  exerting  his  utmost  pains  and  in- 
dustry; and  fre(juently  he  grew  melan- 
choly, by  imagining  that  he  observed 
others  arrive  at  greater  perfection  than 
himself.  This  morose  and  fretful  ten^ 
per  rendered  him  disagreeable  to  all 
nis  acquaintance  in  Italy,  and  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  The 
only  friend  who  did  not  forsake  him  was 
Karel  du  Jardin;  yet  these  two  painters 
were  as  opposite  in  their  style  as  they 
were  unlike  in  disposition;  Jardin  loved 
to  paint  what  was  dear  and  cheerful; 
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Vander  Does  was  fond  of  the  brown 
and  dark,  and  his  pictures  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  gloominess  of  his  mind. 
Vet  in  the  composition  of  his  land- 
scapes his  taste  was  noble,  and  the  small 
figures  with  which  he  adorned  them 
were  well  designed,  and  touched  with 
spirit;  the  animals  also,  which  were 
cniefly  sheep  or  goats,  were  painted 
with  truth  and  delicacy.  He  under- 
stood well  the  chiaro-oscuro,  and 
grouped  his  figures  with  judgment. 
After  hb  return  to  Holland  he  married 
a  person  of  fortune,  and  obtained  con- 
merable  wealth  bv  his  profession.  Hb 
pictures  brought  higher  prices  during 
nb  lifis  than  after  his  death,  though 
many  of  them  have  eitraordinary  merit 
Vander  Does  etched  several  landscapes 
from  hb  own  designs.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1678. 

Dobs  (Simon  Vandbr).  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1658.  He  was 
instructed  by  his  father^  and  chose  the 
same  sul^ects,  style,  and  manner  of 
painting.  He  went  first  to  Frbeland, 
m  order  to  follow  his  profession  in  that 
country;  but  not  receiving  sufficient  en- 
couragement, he  determined  to  visit 
England,  where  he  resided  about  a  year, 
and  returned  to  the  Hague.  In  that 
dtjT  he  found  employment  equal  to  hb 
desire,  but  became  depressed  m  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  in  his  spirits,  by 
the  extravagance  of  hb  wife,  who 
squandered  away  all  that  hb  industry 
eould  procure;  and  when  she  died,  len 
him  involved  in  debts  and  misery. 
Thpugh  he  excelled  in  landscape  and 
cattle,  he  sometimes  painted  portraits, 
which,  in  the  touch  and  colouring,  re- 
sembled those  of  Caspar  Netscber;  and 
if  he  had  not  indulged  himself  in  a  re- 
tired course  of  life,  that  branch  of  the 
art  would  have  proved  more  advanta- 
ffeotts  to  him  than  the  usual  subjects  of 
hb  pencil.  There  b  something  ex- 
tremely pleasing  in  all  hb  pictures; 
and  though  hb  figures  generally  want 
elegance,  and  his  colouring  ratner  in- 
clines to  the  yellow  and  light  brown, 
there  b  so  much  correctness  in  hb 
cattle,  such  freedom  and  ease  in  his 
touch,  such  agreeable  dbtances,  such 
pleasing  forms  in  hb  trees,  such  trans- 
parence and  delicacy  in  hb  colouring, 
and  such  a  look  of  nature,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  rural  life  in  hb  pastoral  sub- 


jects, as  must  always  render  hb  works 
valuable.  Simon  Vander  Does  etched 
some  plates  of  landscapes  with  cattle. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1717. 

Doxs  (Jacob  Vandbb,  the  Young). 
He  was  the  second  son  of  old  Jacob 
Vander  Does,  and  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1658.  He  studied  first 
under  Karel  du  Jardin,  with  whom  he 
continued  till  that  painter  went  to  Rome; 
and  then  he  became  a  disciple  of  Nets- 
cber, on  quitting  whom  he  sought  im- 
provement from  the  instraction  of 
Gerard  Lairesse.  We  are  told  that 
when  Vander  Does  had  spent  three  or 
four  weeks  on  a  particular  picture,  and 
did  not  thoroughly  like  it,  though  it  was 
admired  and  commended  by  those  who 
saw  it,  particularly  his  brother,  he  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  b^^n  another  of  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  Mr.  de  Graaf,  to  whom  it 
was  presented,  appeared  wonderfully 
struck  with  the  beaaty  of  the  perform- 
ance, made  large  presents  to  the  artist, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Heemskirk,  ambassador  from  the 
States  of  Holland  to  the  King  of  France. 
Vander  Does  was  highly  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  dbpbying  his  talents  at 
Paris;  and  it  b  probable  that  he  might 
have  raised  his  fortune  and  reputation 
to  a  high  degree,  if  be  had  lived  to  finbh 
the  works  which  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom  had  commissioned  him  to  exe- 
cute.    He  died  in  1698. 

DoLABBLLA  (ToMMASo).  Thb  srtist 
was  bom  at  Belluno  about  1579.  He 
became  the  pupil  of  Antonio  Vassillac- 
chi,  called  Aliense,  and  excelled  in  por- 
trait painting,  which  he  practised  at  the 
court  of  Sigismond,  the  third  kin^  of 
Poland.  He  sometimes  painted  histo- 
rical sulgects. 

DoLci  (Cablo  or  Cablino).  This 
master  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1616, 
and  was  a  dbciple  of  Jucopo  Vtgnali. 
His  first  attempt  was  a  whole  figure  of 
St.  John,  painted  when  he  was  only  a 
eleven  years  of  age,  which  received  ex- 
traordinary approbation.  Afterwards 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  hb  mother, 
which  gained  general  applause,  and 
from  that  time  his  new  and  delicate 
style  procured  him  much  employment 
at  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  painting 
sacred  subjects;  and  his  works  are  easily 
distingubhed,  not  so  much  by  any  eupc- 
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riority  to  other  great  artists  in  design  or 
force,  as  by  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
perfected  all  his  compositions,  by  a 
pleasing  tint  of  colour,  improved  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  which  gave  his  figures  a  surpris- 
ing relief,  by  the  graceful  airs  of  his 
heads,  and  a  general  harmony,  accom- 
panied with  exquisite  finishing.  His 
Eencil  was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressi- 
ly  neat,  and  his  colouring  transparent, 
though  he  has  often  been  censured  for 
the  excessive  labour  bestowed  on  his 
pictures;  and  also  for  giving  his  carna- 
tions more  of  the  appearance  of  ivory 
than  the  look  of  flesh.  In  his  manner 
of  working  he  was  remarkably  slow; 
and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  his  brain 
was  affected  by  seeing  Luca  Giordano 
despatch  more  business  in  four  or  five 
hours  than  he  could  have  done  in  as 
many  months.  In  the  Palazzo  Corsini, 
at  Florence,  is  a  picture  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, painted  by  Carlo  Dolci,  the  figures 
in  which  are  half  the  natural  size.  It 
is  extremely  correct  in  the  design,  and 
beautifully  coloured;  bat  too  much 
laboured.  In  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  is 
another  picture  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
the  figures  as  large  as  life,  at  half 
length;  it  is  a  lovely  performance,  nor 
does  there  appear  in  it  that  excessive 
finishing  which  distinguishes  his  other 
works.  The  two  best  figures  are  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  is  excellent  in  the  design, 
the  character  admirable,  and  the  whole 
well  executed.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter 
has  a  fine  picture  by  this  master,  of 
Christ  breaking  the  Bread;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  Pembroke  collection 
at  Wilton,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
Viigin;  it  is  ornamented  with  flowers, 
painted  bv  Mario  da  Fieri.  The  Ma- 
donnas of  Carlo  Dolci  exhibit  uncom- 
mon delicacy  and  pathetic  emotion; 
and  the  colouring  in  all  his  pictures  is 
sweetly  harmonious.  Carlo  died  in 
1686,  leaving  a  daughter,  named  Ag- 
nese,  who  also  painted  some  historical 
pictures,  but  excelled  chiefly  in  copying 
those  of  her  father. 

DOMBNICHINO,   or   DoMENICO    (ZaM- 

piBEi).  This  admired  master,  whose 
family  name  was  Zampieri,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1581.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  painting  from  Denis  Cal- 
vart;  but  afterwards  he  became  a  disciple 
of  the  Caracci,  and  continued  in  tnat 


school  for  a  lone  time.  The  great 
talents  of  Domenichino  did  not  unfold 
themselves  so  early  as  in  other  punters; 
he  was  studious,  thoughtful,  and  cir- 
cumspect; which,  by  his  companions, 
was  misunderstood  for  dullness.  But  the 
intelligent  Annibale  Caracci,  who  ob- 
served his  faculties  with  more  attention, 
and  knew  his  abilities  better,  testified 
of  Domenichino,  that  his  apparent  slow- 
ness of  parts  would  in  time  produce 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  art  of 
painting.  He  persevered  in  the  itody 
of  his  art  with  incredible  application, 
and  daily  made  such  advances,  as 
enabled  him  at  last  to  appear  in  an 
honourable  light,  even  among  the  most 
famous  artists  that  have  ever  appeared; 
It  is  acknowledged  generally,  that  his 
thoughts  were  judicious  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  they  were  afterwards 
elevated,  so  as  to  want  but  little  of 
reaching  the  sublime;  and  whoever  will 
consider  the  composition,  design,  and 
expression  in  his  Adam  and  Eve,  his 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  the 
picture  of  the  Death  of  St.  Agnes,  at 
Bologna,  will  readily  perceive  that  tiiey 
must  haye  been  the  result  of  genius,  as 
well  as  of  just  reflection;  though  M.  de 
Piles  says  he  is  in  doubt  whether  Do- 
menichino had  any  geuius  or  not  That 
ingenious  writer  seems  willing  to  attri- 
bute every  degree  of  excellence  in 
Domenichino's  performance  to  labour 
or  good  sense,  or  anything  but  genius; 
yet  how  any  artist  could,  accoiding  to 
nis  own  estimate,  in  the  scale  of  painters, 
be  on  an  equality  with  the  Caracci, 
Nicolo  Poussin,  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci« 
in  composition  and  design,  and  far  su- 
perior to  them  all  by  several  degrees  in 
expression,  and  approach  near  to  the 
sublime,  without  having  a  genius,  or 
even  without  having  an  extraordinary 
good  one,  seems  not  easily  reconcilable. 
If  the  productions  of  an  artist  most 
always  be  the  best  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing or  wanting  a  genius,  the  compo- 
sitions of  Domenichino  must  ever  afford 
sufficient  proofs  in  his  favour.  As  to 
correctness  of  desiffn,  expression  of  the 
passions,  and  simplicity  and  variety  in 
the  airs  of  his  heads,  he  is  allowed  to 
be  little  inferior  to  Raffiielle;  and  yet, 
his  attitudes  are  but  moderate,  his  dra- 
peries rather  stiff,  and  his  pencil  heavy. 
However,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and 
experience,  he  advanced  proportionably 
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in  merit,  and  the  latest  of  his  com- 
positions are  the  best.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  works  of  this  eminent 
master,  what  will  always  claim  applause, 
what  will  for  erer  maintain  his  repu- 
tation, and  place  him  among  the  num* 
ber  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  art  of 
painting.  One  of  the  chief  excellen- 
cies of  Domenichino  consisted  in  his 
landscapes;  and  in  that  style,  the 
beauty  arising  from  the  natural  and 
simple  elegance  of  his  scenery,  his 
trees,  his  well  broken  grounds,  and  in 
particular  the  character  and  expression 
of  bis  figures,  gained  him  as  much  pub- 
lic admiration  as  any  of  hts  other  per- 
formances. The  Communion  of^St. 
Jerome,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description,  and 
they  are  unirersallv  allowed  to  be  ca- 

?ital  works,  especially  in  the  expression, 
n  the  Palazzo  della  Torre  at  Naples 
there  is  a  picture  by  Domenichino,  re- 
presenting a  Dead  Christ  on  the  knees 
of  the  Virgin,  attended  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  others.  The  composition  of 
this  picture  is  very  good,  and  the  de- 
sign simple  and  true;  the  head  of  the 
Magdalen  is  full  of  expression,  the  cha- 
racter excellent,  and  tne  colouring  tole- 
rable; but,  in  other  respects,  the  pen- 
cilling is  dry,  and  there  is  more  of 
coldness  than  harmony  in  the  tints.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Bologna, 
is  an  altar-piece  which  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  per- 
formances of  this  master,  and  shows,  in 
a  true  light,  his  taste,  judgment,  and 
genius.  The  subject  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  design  is  ex- 
tremely correct,  without  anything  of 
manner.  The  head  of  the  S^int  has 
an  expreasion  of  ffrief,  mixed  with  hope, 
that  IS  wonderfully  noble;  and  he  has 
given  her  a  beautiful  character.  There 
are  three  female  figures  grouped  on  the 
right,  which  are  lovely;  with  an  uncom- 
mon elegance  in  their  forms,  admirably 
designed,  and  with  a  tone  of  colour  that 
is  beautiful.  Their  dress,  and  particu- 
larly the  attire  of  their  heads,  is  inge- 
nious and  simple;  one  of  this  master's 
excellencies  consisting  in  that  part  of 
contrivance.  In  short,  it  is  finely  com- 
posed, and  unusually  well  pencilled, 
though  the  general  tone  of  the  colour- 
ing partakes  a  little  of  the  greenish 
cast,  and  the  shadows  are  rather  too 
dark;  yet  that  may  probably  have  been 


occasioned,  or  increased,  by  time.  Some 
writers,  however,  give  a  lower  character 
of  thb  master,  and  charge  him  with 
being  too  much  of  a  mannerist,  and  as 
wanting  dignity;  yet  it  is  admitted  even 
by  the  severest  of  these  critics,  that  the 
Cure  of  the  Demoniac  Boy,  among  the 
frescoes,  at  Grotto  Ferrata,  manifests  a 
sublimity  of  conception,  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  Raffaelle.  How  closely  he 
imitated  his  instructors,  appeared  in  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  where  he 
took  Agostino  Caracci  for  his  pattern; 
and  in  the  Distribution  of  Alms,  in  the 
picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  he  had  Annibale 
Caracci  for  his  model.  Domenichino 
was  made  chief  architect  of  the  apos- 
tolical palace  bv  Pope  Gregory  AV. 
He  was  also  well  versed  in  music;  but 
loved  solitude,  and  it  was  observed,  that 
as  he  went  alonff  the  streets  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  noticing  the  attitudes  and 
expressions  of  persons,  and  sketching 
them  in  his  pocket-book.  He  was  of 
a  mild  temper  and  courteous  deport- 
ment; notwithstanding  which,  he  could 
not  avoid  envy  and  miJice.  At  Naples 
he  was  so  ill  used  by  some  of  his  own 
profession,  that  thev  persecuted  him  by 
the  basest  arts,  and  wearied  him  out  of 
life.  He  died  (not  without  suspicion  of 
poison)  in  1641. 

Domini  (Girolaxo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Corregio  in  1681.  He  became 
successively  the  scholar  of  Francesco 
Stringa,  Giuseppe  del  Sole,  and  Carlo 
Cigiiani.  He  obtained  much  employ- 
ment not  only  for  altar-pieces,  but  for 
easel  pictures;  all  of  which  he  executed 
in  a  masterly  style.      He  died  in  1739. 

DoxENiQDB  (Jean).  Thb  painter 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  disciple 
of  Claude  LfOrraine.  He  lived  mostly 
at  Rome,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
wonderful  exactness  in  imitating  the 
style  and  colouring  of  his  master.  He 
died  in  1684. 

Dominic  (Cavalibrb).  He  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  studied  under 
Pomeranio,  whose  manner  he  followed. 
The  pope,  for  some  of  his  works,  con- 
ferrea  on  him  the  honour  of  knights 
hood.  He  died  at  the  age  of  45,  in 
1640. 

DoMiNici  (Francesco).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Trevigt,  and  died  about 
1600.  He  painted  an  ecclesiastical 
procession  in  the  dome  of  the  great 
church  of  his  native  city;  and  he  also 
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excelled  ia  portrait     He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

DoMiNici  (Bernardo).  He  was  born 
at  Naples,  and  studied  landscape  under 
Joachim  Francis  Beisch,  a  German 
painter;  but  Dominici  also  excelled  in 
the  style  of  Bamboccio.  He  wrote  two 
volumes  of  a  work  entitled,  "  Yite  de 
Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Napoli- 
tani,"  printed  at  that  place  in  1741. 

Donaldson  (John).  This  artist  was 
born  in  1737,  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  was  a  glover  in  low  circum- 
stances, much  addicted  to  metaphysi- 
cal reveries,  of  which  his  son  unfortu- 
nately inherited  a  double  portion,  but 
without  his  father's  prudence,  who 
never  Huffered  his  abstractions  to  inter- 
fere with  his  business.  While  a  child, 
young  Donaldson  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  copying  every  object  he  saw, 
with  chalk,  on  his  father's  cutting- 
board.  This  propensity  was  encou- 
raged, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  young  Donaldson  had  ac- 
quired some  reputation  as  a  drawer  of 
niioiature  portraits  in  Indian  ink,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  contribute  to 
bis  own  support  and  that  of  his  parents. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  admired  for 
his  skilful  imitations  of  the  old  en- 
gravers, which  be  executed  with  a  pen 
so  correctly,  as  sometimes  to  deceive 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  After  passing 
several  years  in  Edinburgh,  he  came  to 
London,  and  for  some  time  painted 
portraits  in  miniature  with  success ; 
l)ut  unfortunately  he  began  to  fancy 
that  the  taste,  policy,  morals,  and  reli- 
gion of  mankind  were  all  wrong,  and 
Uiat  he  was  born  to  set  them  right. 
His  profession  now  became  a  secondary 
object,  and  whether  from  jealousy  or 
insanity,  he  used  to  declare  that  Key- 
nolds  must  be  a  dull  fellow  to  devote 
hb  life  to  the  study  of  lines  and  tints. 
The  consequence  was  a  neglect  of 
business,  which  of  course  soon  left  him 
none  to  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Beauty, 
in  both  which  merit  was  discoverable. 
Before  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  profes- 
sion, he  made  an  historical  drawing,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Tent  of 
Darius;  it  was  honoured  with  a  prize 
by  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  also 
painted  two  subjects  in  enamel,  the 
Death  of  Dido,  and  Hero  and  Leander, 


which  likewise  obtained  rewards  from 
that  institution.  .Among  his  various 
pursuits  he  cultivated  chemistry,  and 
discovered  a  method  of  preserving  not 
only  vegetables  of  every  kind,  but  the 
lean  of  meat,  so  as  to  remain  uncor- 
rupted  during  the  longest  voyages.  For 
this  discovery  he  obtained  a  patent;  but 
want  of  money,  and  native  indolence, 
with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of 
lite,  prevented  his  deriving  any  advan- 
tage from  it.  The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  were  years  of  suffering.  His 
eyes  and  business  foiling,  he  was  often 
in  want  of  common  necessaries.  He  died 
at  Islington,  Oct.  11,  180  K  Mr.  Ed- 
wards attributes  to  him,  but  erroneously, 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitleo» 
"  Critical  Observations  and  Remarks 
upon  the  Public  Buildings  of  London." 

Don  ATI  (Bertolo).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1540,  and  died 
there  in  1601.  He  painted  historical 
subjects  in  a  correct  style,  and  with 
considerable  power  of  ezecation  in 
colouring  and  design. 

DoNATo    ( ).      This   ancient 

painter  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1429. 
He  studied  under  Jacobello,  and  ac- 
quired some  distinction  in  his  day  for 
historical  subjects.     He  died  in  .1478. 

DoNCKsa  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Gouda  in  1610,  and  proved  a 
very  excellent  artist;  but  died  in  the 
flo.wer  of  his  age.  His  great  abilities 
may  be  judged  of  by  one  picture,  pre- 
served in  his  native  city,  in  which  are 
several  portraits  of  persons  of  distifio- 
tion  at  Gouda,  and  it  is  painted  with 
so  much  freedom  of  pencil,  and  such 
strength  of  colour,  that  it  looks  more 
like  the  work  of  an  experienced  and 
accomplished  master,  than  the  perform- 
ance of  so  young  a  professor  of  the 
art. 

DoNCKER  (Pbtbr).  He  was  bom  at 
Gouda,  in  1612,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Jacques  Jordaens,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued, till  he  hflid  made  a  good  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  colouring 
and  pencilling;  but  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  better  taste  of  design,  he 
determined  upon  going  to  Rome,  where 
he  resided  seven  years,  studyingafter  the 
antiques,  and  the  most  celebrated 
paintings.  At  his  return  to  his  own 
country  his  improvement  was  so  visible, 
as  to  procure  him  sufficient  employment 
from  persons  of  the  highest  rank.     He  ' 
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painted  historical  lubjects,  and  died  iq 
1668. 

DoNDUcci  (Giovanni  AMDasA). 
This  painter,  who  is  sometimes  called 
27  Maatelettaf  was  bora  at  Bologna,  in 
1576,  and  studied  first  in  the  academy 
of  the  Caracci;  but  being  of  an  in- 
tractable disposition,  and  impatient  of 
restrvnt,  he  left  that  seminarj,  and 
affected  a  new  style  of  his  own  inTeu- 
tion,  founded  partly,  however,  on  that 
of  Parmegiano.  This  novelty  had  some 
followers  for  a  time,  and  Douducci  oh-- 
tained  considerable  employment  at 
Bologna.  He  also  painted  landscapes 
in  the  manner  of  his  old  masters,  which 
did  him  credit.  There  are  several  his- 
torical pictures  by  him  in  the  churches 
of  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1655. 

DoNi  (Adonb,  or  Done).  •  He  was 
born  at  Assisi,  in  1472,  and  studied 
under     Pietro    Perugino,    whom     he 

freatly  excelled.  In  the  church  of  St 
'rancesco,  at  Perugia,  is  a  painting  by 
him  of  the  Last  Judj?ment,  which  ex- 
hibits great  truth  and  force  of  colouring. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1560. 

DoNosA  (JosEPBo).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bora  in  1628.  He  studied 
under  his  &ther,  who  was  a  painter  of 
moderate  talents,  but  afterwards  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Francesco  Fernan- 
dez, at  Madrid,  on  leaving  whom  he 
went  to  Italy,  to  perfect  himself  in 
design  and  colouring.  He  excelled  in 
perspective  and  architecture.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1686. 

DoBioNY  (Michael).  He  was  born 
at  St.  Quintin  in  France,  in  1617,  and 
had  for  his  master  Simon  Vouet,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  He  adopted  the 
manner  of  Vouet  in  painting  historical 
subjects,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
engrarings,  which  were  mostiy  after 
the  pictures  of  his  father-in-law,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1665.  His  eldest  son 
Nicholas,  was  an  admirable  engraver, 
and  in  1711  came  to  England,  where  he 
eicecttted  the  plates  of  the  Cartoons 
after  Raffaelle,  for  which  he  was 
knighted  by  Geoige  1.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1746. 

DoRiGNT  (Louis).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1654.  The  rudiments  of  the 
art  he  received  from  his  father,  till  he 
was  ten  years  of  age;  but  being  then 
deprived  of  his  instructor,  he  became 


a  disciple  of  Lie  Brun.  In  that  school 
he  maoe  a  considerable  progress;  but 
being  disappointed  of  the  first  prize  at 
the  academy,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
studied  for  several  years  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Verona,  which  last  city  he 
chose  for  hu  residence.  He  is  praised 
by  the  French  writers  for  his  ready 
genius,  lively  colouring,  and  spirited 
pencil;  yet  even  they  acknow^ledge 
that  a  sketch  for  a  ceiling  which  he  pro- 
duced at  Paris,  representing  the  fall  of 
Phaeton,  was  so  much  discommended, 
that  in  disgust  he  returned  to  Verona, 
where  he  died  in  1742.  The  principal 
work  of  this  painter  is  the  dome  of  the 
great  church  at  Trent.  He  also  en- 
graved about  forty  plates  in  a  good 
style,  some  after  Kaffaelle,  and  others 
from  his  own  designs. 

Dossi  (Dosso).  He  was  bora  at 
or  near  Ferrara,  in  1490,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  after 
which  he  visited  Rome  and  Venice, 
with  his  brother,  and  continued  there 
eleven  years,  studying  the  works  of  the 
best  masters.  The  two  brothers  painted 
incoqjunction,  and  were  much  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Dossi  ex- 
celled in  portrut  and  historical  subjects, 
and  among  the  rest  painted  the  likeness 
of  Ariosto,  who  in  retura  has  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  the  two  brothers. 
The  churches  of  Ferrara  possess  several 
of  Dos8o*8  works,  and  there  are  also 
some  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  He  died 
at  Ferrara  in  1560.  Giovanni  Battista 
excelled  in  landscapes,  the  figures  in 
which  were  painted  by  his  brother. 

DouDTNs,  or  DoDOBNS  (William). 
This  artist  was  bora  at  the  Hague  in 
1630,  and  learned  to  draw  and  design 
from  Alexander  Petit,  an  inconsider- 
able artist;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  degree  of  skill, 
and  a  tolerable  readiness  of  hand,  to 
complete  his  knowledge  he  went  to 
Italy.  He  continued  at  Rome  twelve 
years,  copying  and  designing  such 
Works  of  the  best  ancients  and  moderas 
as  could  most  conduce  to  his  improve- 
ment, particularly  the  statues  anci  basso 
relievos,  by  which  method  he  formed 
a  style  of  composition  that  was  much 
admired.  On  nis  retura  to  the  Hafue 
he  met  with  an  honourable  reception, 
was  employed  in  several  srand  works, 
■and  appointed  director  of  tne  academy. 
Doudyns  had  a  grand  manner  of  design- 
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ing  and  composing  his  subjecte:  the 
correctness  of  his  outline  in  the  naked 
figures  is  remarkable,  and  he  also  gave 
them  elegant  and  delicate  forms.  His 
draperies  are  well.cast,  broad,  light,  and 
natural,  and  his  pencil  is  free  and  firm; 
so  that  his  pictures  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  product  of  an 
Italian  invention,  taste,  and  desien. 
Among  many  excellent  works  of  this 
master  at  the  Hague,  is  one,  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Doudyns  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
academy  at  the  Hague,  where  he  died 
in  1697. 

DouFFLEBT  (Gbrard),  a  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Liege  in  1594.  He 
studied  under  John  Taulier,  and  then 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Ruoens;  after  which  he 
travelled  to  Italy.  By  his  assiduity  he 
attained  a  correct  style,  designed  well, 
and  executed  some  ^ood  historical  pic- 
tures at  Liege,  wnere  he  died  in 
1660. 

Doughty  (William).  This  artist 
was  bom  in  tne  city  of  York,  where  he 
practised  portrait  painting  with  con- 
siderable success,  about  the  year  1780. 
He  also  scraped  several  plates  in  mez- 
zotinto,  among  which  were  some  por- 
traits from  the  paintings  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

DouvEN  (John  Francis).  He  was 
born  at  Ruremonde,  in  1655,  and  was 
the  scholar  of  Gabriel  Lambertin,  of 
Liege.  After  learning  design  and 
colouring  from  that  master,  he  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Christopher 
Puitlink,  a  nephew  of  Laml>ertin'8,  who 
excelled  in  landscape  and  animals. 
Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  Don  John  de  Velasco,  super- 
intendent of  the  finances  at  Ruremonde 
for  Charles  II.  Ring  of  Spain.  That 
nobleman,  who  possessed  a  valuable 
colleolion  of  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  •  employed  Douven  for  three 
years  in  copying  the  principal  pictures 
of  his  cabinet;  by  which  he  improved 
his  knowledge,  and  acquired  a  sounder 
judgment,  purer  taste,  a  more  elegant 
style  of  composition,  and  a  better  man- 
ner of  handling  than  he  had  before. 
Douven  would  probably  have  pursued 
the  historical  style,  if  be  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  court  of  Dusseldorp, 
where  his  first  work  was  to  paint  the 
porihuts  of  the  duke,  and  other  noble 


personages.  Proving  successful  beyond 
his  expectations,  he  became  attached 
to  that  branch  of  painting.  He  after- 
wards attended  his -patron  to  Vienna, 
where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  for  which  he  was 
amply  rewarded,  besides  receiving  a 
chain  and  medal  of  gold.  He  was 
likewise  employed  at  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany ;  and  at  the  latter,  the  grand 
duke  ordered  the  portrait  of  Douven, 
painted  by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  painters.  His  pictures  are 
not  only  well  coloured  and  well  pen- 
cilled, but  have  great  force  and  spirit^ 
with  a  strong  likeness,  and  an  amiable 
and  majestic  air,  principally  occasioned 
by  his  placing  the  eyes  of  his  figures 
with  so  much  judgment,  that  they  gave 
dignity,  life,  thought,  and  expression  to 
every  character.  He  also  painted  history 
in  small,  in  which  style  his  composition 
is  good,  his  design  correct,  and  much 
in  the  taste  of  the  Italian  school.  In 
the  collection  of  the  King  of  France  are 
two  of  his  pictures;  one  is  a  Holy 
Family;  and  the  subject  of  the  other  is 
Susanna  and  the  Elders.  He  died  in 
1727. 

DoDW  (Gerhard).  This  admirable 
artist  was  the  sou  of  a  glazier,  and  was 
born  at  Leyden  iu  1613.  Ho  received 
his  first  instructions  in  drawing  from 
Dolendo,  an  engraver;  and  next  from 
Peter  Kowenhoorn,  a  painter  on  glass; 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  in  whose 
school  he  continued  three  years,  and 
then  found  himself  qualified  to  study 
nature.  From  Rembrandt  he  learned 
the  true  principles  of  colouring,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro;  to  which  he  added  a 
delicacy  of  pencil,  and  a  patience  in 
working  up  his  colours  to  tne  highest 
degree  or  neatness  superior  to  any 
other  master.      He  therefore  was  more 

C leased  with  those  pictures  of  Rem- 
randt,  which  were  painted  in  his 
youth,  than  those  by  which  he  was  dia- 
ting^ished  in  his  more  advanced  age; 
because  the  first  seemed  finished  with 
greater  care,  the  latter  with  more 
boldness,  freedom,  and.negligence.  But 
though  his  manner  appears  so  different 
from  that  of  hb  master,  yet  it  was  to 
Rembrandt  alone  that  he  owed  his 
excellence  in  colouring,  by  which  he 
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triumphed  over  all  the  artists  of  his 
time.     His  pictures  are  usually  of  a 
small  size,  with  figures  so  exquisitely 
touched,  transparent,  and  delicate,  as  to 
excite  both  astonishment  and  pleasure. 
He  designed  ever3rthinff  after  nature, 
and  with  such  exactness  that  each  object 
appears  as  perfect  as  nature  itself,  in 
colour,    freshness,    and    force.       His 
*  genend  manner  of  painting  portraits 
was  by  the  aid  of  a  concave  mirror,  and 
sometimes  by  looking    at    the  object 
throogh  a  frame  with  many  squares  of 
fine  sOk.      But  the  latter  custom  is  dis- 
used, as  the  eye  of  a  good  artist  seems 
a  more  competent  rule,  though  the  use 
of  the    former   is    still    practised  by 
painters  in  miniature.      It  is  incredible 
what  vast  sums  have  been  given,  and 
still  are,  for  the  pictures  of  Douw,  not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in 
Italy,  and  everv  part  of  Europe;  for  he 
was  exceedinglv  curious   in    finishing 
them,    and  patient   beyond    example. 
Of  that  patience  Sandrart  gives  a  strong 
OTOof.     Having  once,  in  company  with 
Bamboccio,  visited  Douw,  tney  could 
not   forbear    admiring  the  prodigious 
neatness  of  a  picture  which  he  was  then 
painting,  in  which  they  took  particular 
notice  of  a  broom;  and  on  expressing 
tiieir  surprise  at  the  accurate  finishing 
of  that  minute  object,   Gerhard    told 
them  he  should  spend  three  days  more 
in  working  on  it  before  he  should  think 
it  complete.     In   a  family  picture  of 
Mrs.  Spiering,  the  same  author  says, 
that  the  lady  had  sat  five  days  for  the 
finishing  one  of  her  hands,  leaning  on 
an    arm-chair.     For  this    reason,  not 
many  would  sit  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits; and  he  therefore  indulged  him- 
self mostly  iu  works  of  fancy,  m  which 
he  could  introduce  objects  of  still  life, 
and  employ  as  much  time  on  them  as 
suited  his  inclination.  Houbraken  testi- 
fies, that  his  great  patron,  Mr.  Spiering, 
allowed  him  a  thousand  guilders  a  year, 
and  paid  beside  whatever  he  demanded 
for  his  pictures,  some  of  which  he  pur- 
chased for  their  weight  in  silver;    but 
Sandrart,  with  more  probability,  assures 
OS,  that  the  thousandguilders  were  paid 
to  Gerhard  on  condition  that  the  artist 
should  give  him   the  option  of  e\eTy 
picture  he  painted.     Douw  was  incon- 
testably   the    most    wonderful    in    hu 
finishing  of  all   the  Flemish    masters. 
Everything  that  came  from  his  pencil  is 


precious,  and  his  colouring  has  exactly 
the  true  and  lovely  tints  of  nature;  hu 
colours  neither  appear  tortured,  nor  is 
their  vigour  lessened  by  his  patience; 
for  whatever  pains  he  took,  there  is 
nothing  of  labour   or  stiffness  in    his 
pictures,  which  besides  are  remarkable 
not  only  for  retaining  their   original 
lustre,  but  for  having  the  same  beautiful 
effect  at  a  proper  distance,  as  when 
brought  to  the  nearest  view.  The  roost 
capital  picture  of  Douw,  in   Holland, 
was  not  long  since  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow  Van  Hoek,  at   Amsterdam; 
it  was  of  a  size  larger  than  usual,  being 
three  feet  high,  by  two  feet  six  inches 
broad,  within  the  frame.     In  it  two 
rooms  are  represented;    in    the   first 
(where  there  appears  a  curious  piece  of 
tapestr^r,  as  a  separation  of  the  apart^ 
ments)  is  a  fieure  of  a  woman  giving 
suck  to  a  child ;   at  her  side  is  a  cradle, 
and  a  table  covered  with  tapestry,  on 
which  is  placed  a  gilt  lamp,  and  some 
pieces  of  still    life.     In    the    second 
apartment  is  a  surgeon's  shop,  with  a 
countryman  undergoing  an  operation, 
and  a  woman  standing  by  him,  with 
several  utensils.       The    folding-doors 
show  on  one  side  a  study,  and  a  man 
making  a  pen  by  candlelight;   and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  school,  with  boys 
writing  and   sitting  at  different  tables; 
the  whole  lighted  in  an  agreeable  and 
surprising  manner;    every  object  being 
expressed  with  beauty,  tnith,  and  asto- 
nishing force.   It  was  his  peculiar  talent 
to  show,  in  a  small  compass,  more  than 
other  painters  could  express  in  a  much 
larger  extent      At  Turin  were  several 

Cictures  by  Gerard  Douw,  wonderfully 
eautiful;  especially  one  of  a  Doctor 
attending  asick  Woman,  and  examining 
a  urinal.  The  execution  of  that  paints 
ing  is  astonishingly  fine;  and  although 
the  shadows  appear  a  little  too  dark,  the 
whole  has  an  inexpressible  effect.  This, 
with  many  others,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
French  plunderers,  who  carried  the 
whole  to  Paris.  In  the  gallery  at 
Florence  is  a  night-piece  by  candlefieht, 
which  is  exquisitely  finished;  and  in 
the  same  apartment  is  a  Mountebank,  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  figures.  Of  this 
picture  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  not 
think  very  highly;  the  heads,  he  says, 
have  no  character,  and  the  only 
humorous  incident  in  it  is  of  a  duty 
description,  being  that    of 'a    woman 
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clouting  her  child.  The  same  great 
and  candid  judge  deemed  the  single 
figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  bare, 
which  picture  iiras  in  Mr.  Hope's  col- 
lection, more  valuable  than  the  boasted 
performances  of  Douw's*  which  seem  to 
nave  excited  admiration  on  account  of 
their  labour.  This  excellent  artist 
died  very  rich  in  1674. 

DoTBN  (Gabriel  Francis).  This 
artist,  born  at  Paris  in  1726,  was  a 
pupil  of  Vanloo,  and  subsequently  spent 
several  years  in  Italy,  sedulously  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  great  masters,  at 
Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  and 
other  places.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  land,  he  acauired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  historical  painter.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  Death  of  Virginia  gained 
him  admission  into  the  French  Aca- 
demy. At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  the  Empress  Catherine  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  settle  in  Russia;  and 
be  continued  to  reside  in  that  country 
till  his  decease,  which  took  place  in 
1806. 

DOZELLO     (PiBTRO     IPPOLITO    DEL). 

This  artist  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1405, 
and  studied  under  Cola  Antonio.  He 
distinguished  himself  both  in  painting 
and  architecture.  He  died  at  Naples 
in  1470. 

Deaghi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1657,  and  studied 
under  Domenico  Piola,  whose  style  he 
imitated  very  successfully.  Most  of  his 
works  are  at  Parma  and  Placenzia. 
Though  his  frescoes  are  fine,  and  evince 
the  genius  of  a  master,  bb  paintings  in 
oil  are  superior.  In  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Placenzia  is  a  painting 
by  him  of  the  Death  of  St.  James, 
of  which  good  judges  speak  in  high 
terms.     He  died  in  1712. 

DRiu.ENBuao  (William  Van).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1625,  and 
learned  landscape  painting,  for  his 
amusement,  from  Abraham  Bloeraart; 
but  made  it  afterwards  his  whole  study, 
and  practised  it  as  a  profession.  On 
quitting  Bloemart,  he  imitated  the  style 
of  John  Both,  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects and  situations,  his  trees,  skies,  and 
distances;  and  he  might  have  stood  in 
competition  with  him,  if  his  colouring 
had  more  of  the  look  of  nature,  or  if 
-his  touch  had  been  as  light,  free,  and 
delicate,  as  the  touch  of  that  excellent 
artist.     But  with  -all  his  industry  he 


could  never  arrive  at  that  beaaty  of 
colouring  which  distinguishes  the  land- 
scapes of  Both.  He  was  very  assi- 
duous at  his  work,  and  generally  drew 
those  designs  at  night  which  he  intended 
to  paint  the  next  day;  and  he  took  so 
much  delight  in  the  practice  of  bis  ait, 
that  he  oSen  suffered  a  whole  month  to 

Siss  away  without  once  walking  abroad, 
oubraken    was  the  scholar   of  this 
master. 

Drolling  (Martin).  Tlus  artist 
was  bora  at  Beighem,  near  Colmar» 
September  19,  1752.  He  was  eariy 
distinguished  for  his  great  taste  for 
drawing;  and  in  order  to  improTe  hinK 
self  in  this  art,  he  went  to  Piuris»  with  a 
view  of  working  under  the  ablest  mas- 
ters, and  studying  the  best  models.  He 
first  became  a  portrait  punter,  in  which 
line  he  succeeded  very  happily.  The 
penchant  of  Mr.  Droliiqg  attracted  him 
towards  the  imitation  of  nature;  and 
this  sentiment  of  truth,  the  first  eerm 
of  talent,  was  seasoned  by  the  ajgnt  of 
some  little  Dutch  pictures.  S«rock 
with  the  manner  in  which  familiar  sub- 
jects were  represented  in  these  paint- 
ings, he  attempted  to  imitate  them.  His 
first  efforts  were  successful,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  in  that  class  till  his 
death,  insomuch  that  his  last  picture 
was  perhaps  his  masterpiece.  Correct 
in  his  desiffu,  faithful  in  his  colouring* 
his  touch  firm  and  animated,  yet  free; 
hb  choice  of  objects,  though  taken  from 
common  life,  never  contained  anything 
ignoble.  Such  was  the  general  outline 
of  his  talent;  and  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  have  always  been  much  es- 
teemed by  amateurs:  the  Charitable 
Lady,  the  Confessional,  the  Milk-Maid, 
the  Foreign  Merchant,  the  Orange 
Vender,  and  School-Mistress,  will  ever 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  finest 
collections.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  April. 
1807. 

Drooosloot   ( ).    Some    affirm 

that  this  artist  was  bom  at  Dort  in 
1650,  and  others  say  he  was  a  native 
of  Gorcum;  but  certunly  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  was  spent  at  the  for- 
mer place,  where  he  was  very  much  en- 
couraged and  employed.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scholar  of 
Henrv  Mompers,  and  his  subjects  were 
all  taken  from  nature,  being  views  of 
towns,  villages,  or  cities,  which  are  re- 
presented   with    so    much    truth  and 
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•zactneM,  as  to  make  them  readily 
known  at  a  first  view.  He  painted 
also  fairs,  markets,  and  village  revels, 
with  a  multitude  of  figures,  or  parades 
of  military  exercises.  His  landscape 
is  pleasant  in  the  colouring,  the  skies 
dear,  the  distances  well  observed,  and 
the  perspective  of  the  bidldings  true; 
bat  nis  figures  are  mostly  disagreeable 
forms,  though  there  is  much  of  nature 
in  their  actions,  attitudes,  and  occu- 
pations. 

DaosT  ( ).  This  painter  was  born 

at  Amsterdam  in  1638,  and  studied 
under  Rembrandt,  whose  manner  he 
followed  with  a  bold  pencil  and  strong 
colouring.  On  quitting  the  school  of 
Rembrandt,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
lived  there  for  several  years,  in  a 
thorough  intimacy  with  Carlo  Lotti, 
and  other  eminent  painters,  by  whose 
instructions,  and  an  attention  to  the 
finest  productions  of  art,  he  acquired  a 
taste  of  design  fiur  superior  to  that  of 
his  master.  A  capital  picture  by  him  is 
one  of  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wil- 
derness, which  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures,  with  good  eipression, 
well  grouped,  and  excellently  coloured. 
He  died  in  1690. 

DauTVBSTBYN  (Arnold  Jansse). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Haerlem  in 
1564,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Van  Mander,  he  was  a  fine  painter 
of  landscapes,  with  small  figures,  and 
different  kinds  of  animals.  Being  a 
person  of  fortune,  he  studied  painting 
merely  as  an  amusement,  and  practised 
it  out  of  love  to  the  art,  and  not  to 
make  it  a  profession.  He  died  in 
1636. 

DoBB^LLs  (John).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  a  scholar  of  Backhuysen, 
whose  style  he  followed  closely,  and 
with  great  success.  He  was  living  in 
1720. 

Dubois  (Edward).  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1622,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  an  indifferent  painter,  named 
Groenwegen,  after  which  he  went  to 
Italy.  On  vbiting  Turin,'he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  court;  but  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  he  came  to 
England,  and  though  very  old,  prac- 
tised landscape  and  portrait  painting 
with  great  success.  He  died  in  London 
in  1699. 

Dubois  (Simon).  He  was  born'at 
Antwerp,  and  was  the  younger  brother 


of  the  preceding,  whom  he  excelled. 
His  instructor  was  Philip  Wouver- 
mans;  after  which  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  painted  portraits  of  a  small 
size,  which  are  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  laced  cravats,  the  fashion  of 
that  time.  Originally  he  painted  small 
battle-pieces,  in  the  taste  of  the  Rodtan 
School,and  afterwards  horses  and  cattle. 
Whenever  he  painted  figures,  the  faces 
were  always  neatlv  finished.  He  sold 
several  pictures  of  his  own  piunting  for 
originals  of  Italian  masters,  saying  that, 
since  the  world  would  not  do  him  ju»- 
tice,  he  would  take  care  to  do  it  to  him- 
self. He  had  such  a  demand  for  his 
works,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Yandervelde.  He  died 
in  1708. 

Due  (John  lb).  This  punter  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1636.  He  was 
the  scholar  of  Paul  Potter,  whose  style 
he  imitated  so  well  that  many  of  hb 
pictures  were  mistaken  for  those  of  his 
master.  After  some  time  he  left  off 
painting  cattle,  to  represent  conversation 
subjects,  assemblies,  and  military  pa- 
rades. He  also  quitted  the  pencil  to 
become  a  soldier,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain;  but  after  serving  with  bra« 
very,  he  returned  to  his  former  pro- 
fession, and  was  made  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  died  in  1695. 

DucABT  f  Isaac).  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  m  1630,  and  painted  flowers 
generally  on  satin,  giving  thereby  to  hift 
objects  great  lustre  and  ueauty,  and  re- 
presenting every  object  as  exact  as  it 
appears  in  its  natural  bloom,  no  artist 
before  him  having  brought  that  kind  of 
punting  to  so  great  a  de^ee  of  per- 
fection. He  resided  for  a  long  time  in 
Eneland,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Holland,  where  he  practised  his  art  with 
OBtraordtnary  success.  He  died  there 
in  1697. 

DuGCio  (di  Boninseona).  This  art- 
ist flourished  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1311,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  grand  altar-piece  of  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna.  For  this  work, 
which  occupied  the  artist  three  years, 
he  was  paia  more  than  three  thousand 
scudi  of  gold.  The  firont  of  this  paint- 
ing represented  in  a  large  size  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints;  and  on  the  sides  were 
various  designs  from  sacred  history.  To 
this  painter  is  ascribed  the  revival  of 
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inlaid  mosaic  work,  some  of  which  still 
remains  in  the  6oor  of  the  same  church. 
Duccio  is  said  to  have  died  in  1360. 

DucHEMiN  (Catherine).  This  fe- 
male artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1630, 
and  died  there  in  1698.  She  excelled 
in  painting  flowers  and  fruits,  which  she 
finished  in  a  natural  and  elegant  style. 

DuFAU  (Fortune),  a  French  painter, 
born  at  St.  Domingo,  was  a  pupil 
of  David,  and  painted  historical  sub- 
jects with  considerable  success.  He 
died  iu  1821.  Ugolino  in  Prison,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a  Meditating 
Philosopher,  are  among  his  best  pro- 
ductions. 

DuFRESNE  (Charles  Louis).  A 
French  painter,  who  was  bom  at  Nantes 
in  1635,  and  died  at  Argentin  in  1711. 
He  was  equally  skilful  in  portrait  and 
hbtorical  subjects. 

DcivEN  (John).  A  Butch  artist, 
who  was  bom  at  Gouda  in  1600,  and 
studied  under  Walter  Crabeth;  by  whose 
instructions  he  became  a  good  painter 
of  portraits.     He  died  in  1640. 

DuLiN  (Peter).  This  French  painter 
of  history  was  boro  at  Paris  in  1670, 
and  died  there  in  1 748.  Nothing  more 
is  said  of  him  by  the  biographers  of  the 
arts,  and  his  merit  is  little  known. 

DuLLAERT  (Hetman).  He  was  bom 
at  Rotterdam  iu  1636,  and  from  his  in- 
fancy showed  a  strong  genius  to  paint- 
ing. His  father,  who  was  a  picture- 
dmder,  observing  with  satisfaction  the 
promising  talents  of  his  son,  placed  him 
with  Henibrandt,  whose  manner  of 
colouring,  and  style  of  desig^i,  he  hap- 
pily imitated.  A  capital  picture  of  this 
artist  is  a  Hermit  on  his  knees,  which 
is  executed  with  so  much  spirit,  that  it 
might  have  been  accounted  the  work  of 
Rembrandt,  if  the  name  of  Dullaert  had 
not  been  marked  upon  it.  Another 
picture  of  his,  representing  Mars  in 
armour,  was  sold  at  a  public  sale  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1696,  for  an  undoubted 
paintine  of  Rembrandt  He  usually 
painted  cabinet  pictures  in  history  and 
portrait,  all  of  which  displayed  suavity, 
vigour,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  chiaro- 
oscuro.  He  died  at  Rotterdam  in 
1684. 

puNz  (John).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Berae,  in  Switzerland,  and 
was  bom  in  1645.  He  became  a  good 
painter  of  flowers  and  fhiits.  He  died  in 
17d6. 


DupoNT  (Gainsborough).  This  artist 
was  the  maternal  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Gainsborough,  in  imi- 
tation of  whom  he  painted  landscapes 
and  portraits.  His  principal  perform* 
ance  is  a  picture  representing  the 
Masters  of  the  Trinity-house,  which  is 
in  their  court-room  on  Tower-bill,  and 
for  which  the  painter  was  paid  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  died  very  young  in 
1797. 

DupuiB  (Peter).  A  French  artist, 
who  was  bK>m  at  Montfort  Lamauri  in 
1608,  and  died  in  1682.  He  excelled 
in  painting  flowers  and  fruits. 

DuRER  (AlbertV  This  extraordi* 
nary  artist  was  descended  firom  an 
Hungarian  family,  but  his  father  was  a 
goldsmith  at  Nuremberg,  where  Albert 
was  bom  May  20,  1471.  His  first  in- 
structions he  received  from  Martin 
Hapse,  who  taught  him  a  little  of  draw- 
ing and  engraying.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Michael  Wolgemuth* 
with  whom  he  continued  three  years. 
He  was  also  instructed  in  arithmetic* 
geometry,  and  perspective,  and  at  the 
a^  of  twentv-six  ventured  to  exhibit 
his  works  to  tne  public  His  first  per* 
formance  was  a  piece  of  the  Three 
Graces,  represented  by  as  many  female 
figures,  having  over  their  heads  a  globe, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  date  of  the 
year,  1497.  He  also  engraved  on 
wood  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  thirtv-six 
pieces,  which  were  so  highly  valued* 
that  Mark  Antonio  Franci  imitated 
them  on  copper,  and  sold  them  as  the 
genuine  productions  of  Durer.  The 
latter,  hearing  of  this  fraud,  was  so  ex- 
asperated, that  he  set  out  for  Venice, 
where  he  complained  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
to  him  by  the  plagiarist,  but  could  ob- 
tain no  other  satisfaction  than  a  decree 
prohibiting  Franci  from  aflixing  Albert's 
name  to  these  copies  in  future.  Though 
Durer  did  not  shine  with  eanal  lustre  in 
painting  and  engraving,  nb  pictures 
were  numerous  and  much  valueo.  That 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  palace  at 
Prague,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  same  collection  a 
picture  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
which  the  city  of  Nuremberg  presented 
to  the  emperor.  Durer  also  punted 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering;  two  pictures 
of  the  Passion,  and  an  Assumption,  for 
the  monastery  at  Frankfort,  the  beauty 
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of  which  last  proved  a  good  income  to 
tbemoDkSfby  the  presents  they  received 
for  showing  it.  The  people  of  Nurem- 
berg still  carefully  preserve  in  the 
public  hall  his  portraits  of  Charlemagne, 
and  aome  emperors  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  with  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
whose  drapery  was  remarkable.  Durer 
sent  his  own  portrait  to  Raifaelle, 
painted  on  canvass,  without  any  colour- 
ing, or  touch  of  the  pencil,  only  height- 
ened with  shades  and  white,  yet  exhi- 
biting such  strength  and  elegance,  that 
the  great  artist  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  it  This  piece  came  aflei^ 
wards  into  the  possession  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  placed  it  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  palace  of  Mantua.  Vasari 
says,  that  when  the  prints  of  Durer 
were  brought  into  Italy,  they  incited 
the  painters  there  to  peitect  themselves 
io  that  kind  of  art,  and  to  make  them 
their  model.  As  Albert  could  not  exe- 
cute all  his  designs  while  he  worked  on 
copper,  he  bethought  himself  of  work- 
ing in  wood.  One  of  his  best  pieces  in 
this  style  is  a  St.  Eustachius  Kneeling 
before  a  stag,  which  has  a  Crucifix  be- 
tween its  horns.  This  cut  is  wonderful, 
and  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  the 
do^,  which  are  represented  in  various 
attitudes.  John .  Andreas,  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  sent  this  piece  to  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  who  wrote  him 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  You  have 
extremely  obliged  me  by  your  new 
present,  a  cut  which  merits  a  nobler 
metal  than  brass,  dooe  by  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  Nuremberg,  and  which 
I  think  wants  nothing  unless  Zeuxis  or 
Parrhasius,  or  some  person  equally 
favoured  bv  Minerva,  should  add  co- 
lours, and  the  native  form.**  Andreas, 
in  answer,  says,  "  I  could  easily  guess 
that  the  Eustachius  of  Durer  would  not 
fail  to  prove  an  acceptable  present  to 
you,  from  whatever  quarter  a  perform- 
ance of  that  admirable  artist  came.  It 
is  very  surprising  in  regard  to  that  man, 
that  m  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Germans  who  not 
only  arrived  at  an  exact  imitation  of 
nature,  but  has  likewise  left  no  second, 
being  so  absolute  a  master  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts,  in  etching,  engraving,  statuary, 
architecture,  optics,  symmetry,  and  the 
rest;  that  he  had  no  equal  except  Michel 
Aogelo  Buonarroti,  hb  contemporary 


and  rival,  and  left  behind  him  such 
works  as  were  too  much  for  the  life  of 
one  man.**  He  lived  always  in  a  frugal 
manner,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
poverty.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
a  g^eat  esteem  for  Durer,  and  gave  him 
a  considerable  pension,  w  ith  letters  of 
nobility;  and  Cnarles  V.  as  well  as  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungarv, 
followed  that  monarches  example  m 
favour  and  liberality.  Durer  died  at 
Nuremberg,  April  6,  1528.  He  was 
married,  and  had,  it  is  said,  a  termagant 
wife;  yet  some  savt  that  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin  he  took  her 
face  for  his  model.  Albert  wrote  se- 
veral books  in  the  German  language, 
which  were  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  after  his  death.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  "  De  Symmetria  partium  in 
rectis  formis  humanorum  corporum," 
folio,  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1532: 
2.  "  De  Varietate  Figurarum.  et  flezuris 
partium,  et  Gestibus  Imaginum,"  1584. 
The  figures  in  these  books  are  from 
wooden  plates,  and  admirably  executed. 
As  an  engraver  he  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  the  best  of  his  time;  but, 
as  a  painter,  it  is  observed  that  he 
studied  only  nature  in  her  unadorned 
state,  without  attending  to  those  graces 
which  that  study  might  have  afforded 
him,  by  a  judicious  choice.  His  ima- 
gination, however,  was  lively,  his  com- 
position grand,  bis  execution  happy, 
and  his  pencil  delicate.  He  finished 
his  works  with  exact  neatness,  and  was 

Carticularly  excellent  in  his  Madonnas, 
ut  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
not  incumbered  them  with  heavy  drape- 
ries. Though  he  surpassed  the  painters 
of  his  own  nation,  he  could  not  avoid 
their  defects,  such  as  dryness  and  for- 
mality in  the  outlines;  the  want  of  a 
just  degradation  of  the  tints;  an  expres- 
sion without  agreeableness;  and  drape- 
ries broad  in  their  folds,  but  stiff  in  the 
forms.  He  was  no  observer  of  pro- 
priety of  costume  in  any  degpree,  nor 
was  be  acquainted  with  aerial  perspec- 
tive. Besides  the  pictures  already 
mentioned,  there  exist  of  his,  one  at 
Munich,  of  the  battle  between  Alexan- 
der and  Darius;  at  Venice  is  an  Ecce 
Homo;  and  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
besides  his  own  portrait,  are  the  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James; 
and  an  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  observed 
by   Mr.   Fuseli,  that  the  colouring  of 
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Durer  went  beyond  his  age,  and  that 
in  easel  pictures  it  as  far  excelled  the 
oil  colour  of  Raffaelle  in  juice,  and 
breadth,  and  handling,  as  Raffaelle  ex- 
celled him  in  every  other  quality.  Durer 
designed  on  wood,  for  others  to  en- 
grave upon — the  practice  of  artists  to 

this  day. 

DuBNO    (James).     This    art'ist    was 
bom  in  England,  but  in  what  county 
we  know  not,  about  the  year  1750.  His 
first  master  was    Andrea   Casali,  and 
afterwards  he  studied  under  the  late  Mr. 
West     In    1774    he    went  to   Italy, 
where  he  died  in  1795.     He  painted 
two  pictures  for  Boydell's  Shakspeare. 
DusART  (Cornelius).     He  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1665,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of   Adrian    Van   OsUde,   whose 
style  he  closely  imitated.     He  observed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  passions  of 
the  boors  and  peasants,  at  tneir  sports, 
fairs,  drinkinp,  and  quarrellings;   and 
thus  rendered  his  compositions  very  en- 
tertaining, in  a  litely  representation  of 
nature,  as  it  appeared  in  the  characters, 
amusements,  and  expressions  of  persons 
in  low  life.     The  imagination  of  Dusart 
was  remarkably  strong,  and  his  memory 
amazing;  for  whenever  he  saw  a  strik- 
ing iiffure  which   he  thought  capable 
of  bemg  introduced  into  a  design,  he 
could,  at  any  distance  of  time,  recall 
the  idea  of  it,  and  retain  every  trace  of 
it  so  distinctly,  as  to  describe  it  with  the 
same  attitude,  humour,    and    natural 
turn,  as  if  the  object  were  then  present 
before  his  eyes.     He  was  naturally  of 
a  weak  constitution,    which  was  still 
more  impaired  by  constant  a])plication. 
He  was  of  a  retired  turn  of  mind,  being 
no  farther  fond  of  company,  than  as  it 
might  promote  discourse  on  his  favourite 
topics  of  painting,  drawine,  designs,  or 
prints,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  curious 
collection.      His  most  intimate  friend 
was  Adam  Dingemans,  who  was  also  a 
great  collector  of  prints  and  drawings, 
and    a    constant    visitor    of    Dusart 
Dingemans  having  one  day  sat  with 
him  for  some  time,  and  leavbg  him 
only  while  he  went  home  to  fetch  a 
curious  drawing,  at  his  return  found 
Dusart  lying  dead  on  his  bed.      This 
sight  affected  Dingemans,  so  violentiy, 
that  he  died  the  same  day,  and  the  two 
friends  were  interred  together  in  the 
same  church.     Dusart  had  sjeat  merit: 
bis  colouring  is  of  the  school  of  Ostade; 


but  though  he  had  rather  more  dignity 
and  spirit  than  his  master,  be  never 
could  arrive  at  his  general  excellence, 
either  in  composition  or  handling.    His 
subjects  are  full  of  humour,  and  they 
are  all  real  pictures  of  nature  in  low  life. 
His  figures,  as  well  as  those  of  Ostade, 
want  elegance;  but  there  is  abundance 
of  trath  in  his  characters,  and  a  com- 
petent degree  of  transparence  in   bb 
tints;  his  perspective  is  exact,  and  hia 
local  colours  trae.     He  died  at  Haer- 
lem in  1704.    Dusart  etched  some  ^ood 
prints,  and  scraped  others  in  mexxotinto. 
Duval  (Nicholas).     He  was  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1644,  and  received  hit 
instructions  from  Nicholas  Wieling,  a 
painter  of  history.    On  quitting  him,  be 
travelled  to   Italy,  and  continued   at 
Rome  some  time,  studying  the  beauties 
of  the  antiques,  and  the  compositions 
of   the   great    modem  artists.     From 
thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
acquired  additional    improvement,  by 
studying  the  numerous  works  of  art  in 
that  citv.     In  Italy  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of'  Pietro  da  Cortona,  to  whose 
style  and  manner  of  composition  and 
colouring  he  ever  after  adhered;  and 
returned  to  his  own  country  with  the 
reputation  of  being  an  excellent  piunter. 
His  merit    introduced    him    to   Ring 
William  III.,  who  employed  him  in 
several  works  at  Loo,  and  intrusted  to 
him  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  the 
Cartoons    of   Raffaelle    at    Hampton 
Court.      He  was    for  this  appointed 
Director  of  the  Academy  at  the  Hague. 
The  accession  of  fortune  damped  his 
ardour,  and  hence  it  is  that  his  works 
are  comparatively  but  few.     In  taste 
and  design  Duval  resembled  his  master 
Cortona;  and  in  the  saloon  of  the  aca- 
demy at  the  Hafi^e  is  a  ceiling  of  his, 
which  sufficiently  shows    his    genius. 
He  died  in  1732. 

Duval  (Phiup).  Th'is  artist  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  studied  under 
Comelius  Le  Brun,  af^er  which  he  im- 
proved himself  by  a  residence  in  Italy. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  came  to 
England,  and  painted  some  historical 
pictures,  particularly  one  for  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  representing 
Venus  receiving  from  Vulcan  the  arms 
of  iEneas.  This  was  painted  in  1672. 
Duvfld  died  in  London  m  1709. 

DuyENEDR(MARcVAN).  Thisiwinter 
was  bora  at  Bruges  in  1674.     He  went 
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to  Italy  when  ▼ery  yoang,  and  there 
became  a  scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti,  with 
whom  he  continued  four  years.  On 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  was 
employed  in  seyeral  grand  works  for 
the  churches  and  convents;  but  in  a 
few  years  he  grew  indolent,  by  having 
an  easy  income  independent  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  for  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  executed  nothing  of  con- 
sequence. His  pictures,  as  to  com- 
position and  colouring,  were  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  Maratti;  he  had  a  good 
taste  of  design,  an  easy  and  broad  man- 
ner, full  of  force;  but  those  which  he 
painted  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  his 
latter  time,  by  their  superior  merit.  At 
Bruges  in  the  chapel  or  St.  Christopher, 
b  a  capital  picture  of  this  artist,  repre- 
senting the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  that  city  is  another  fine  com- 
pontion  of  the  Idolatry  of  Solomon. 
He  died  in  1729. 

Dtck  (Dakibl  Vandbn).  He  was 
a  native  of  Flanders,  and  studied  in 
Italy,  where  he  became  a  painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  aiso  appointed 
him  keeper  of  his  gallery.  He  excelled 
in  portrait,  but  also  painted  historical 
subjects  in  a  good  style.  Besides  paint- 
ing, he  occasionally  amused  himself 
with  enflraving  from  his  own  designs. 
He  died  about  1670. 

Dyxa  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Aberglaaney,  in  Caermarthenshire,  in 
1700,  and  received  his  education  at 
Westminster  school,  after  which  his 
father,  who  was  in  the  law,  intended 
him  for  his  own  profession;  but  being 
fond  of  drawing,  ne  rather  chose  to  be- 
come a  painter.  Accordingly,  he  was 
regularly  instructed  in  the  art,  and 
became,  as  he  says,  an  itinerant  painter 
aboMt  South  Wales,  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  In  1725,  he  published  the 
poem  of  Grrongar  Hill,  one  of  the  most 
refiective  and  lovely  of  all  our  descrip- 
tive and  local  poems.  About  this  time 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the 
vemiuns  of  antiquity;  and  how  well  he 
inspected  die  wonders  which  he  met 
witti,  appeared  in  his  poem  of  the  Ruins 
of  Rome,  a  picturesque  piece,  fell  of 
noble  sentiments  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion. After  his  return  he  entered  into 
the  church,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Calthorpe  in  Leicestershire,  which  he 
exchanged  lor  that  of   Belchford   in 


Lincolnshire.  He  was  afterwards  pre* 
seated  to  Coningsby,  with  Kirkby-on- 
Bane,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  these 
preferments,  dyinff  of  a  consumption, 
July  24,  1758.  Ihere  are  several  of 
his  landscapes  at  the  seat  of  his  family 
in  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  the 
poems  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
another,  of  a  didactic  character,  called 
the  Fleece. 


E. 


£cKUAEDT,or  Eckardt(  John  Giles). 
This  artist  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
but  came  to  England  when  young,  and 
was  instructed  in  painting  by  John 
Baptist  Vanloo,  after  which  he  obtained 
considerable  employment  in  portrait, 
about  the  period  when  Reynolds  arose: 
he  was  much  patronised  by  Horace 
Walpole.  Among  others  painted  by 
him,  were  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington  and  Dr.  Middleton.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Chelsea  in 
1779. 

Edbm A  (GsRAan).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1652.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Albert  Van  Everdinren,  under 
whom  he  made  a  good  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art; 
but  improved  himself  still  more  by 
observation  of  the  works  of  nature 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Norway.  The  scenes  he  chose  to 
represent  were  tracts  of  rude  and  un- 
cultivated countries,  interspersed  with 
rocky  hills,  diflb,  cascades,  and  torrents, 
which  he  expressed  with  great  force  and 
effect.  He  next  west  to  Surinam,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  insects  and 
plants  of  that  fertile  region;  after  which 
he  visited  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America  and  Newfoundlsnd,  and  while 
there  painted  several  pictures,  which  he 
brougnt  with  him  to  London  about 
1679.  Whatever  he  put  out  of  hand, 
was  much  in  the  manner  of  his  master, 
broad  and  bold;  with  skies  of  a  fiery 
description,  and  therefore  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye;  yet  his  composi- 
tions are  striking,  well  coloured,  and 
finished  with  spirit.  The  figures  were 
generally  inserted  by  Wycke.  He 
shortened  his  life  by  intemperance,  and 
died  in  England  about  1700. 

EDainoB   (HxNRy).    This  amiable 
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artist  was  bora  at  Paddington,  in 
Middlesex,  in  1768.  His  father,  whb 
was  a  tradesman,  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  leaving  a  widow,  with  five 
children,  very  inadequately  provided 
for,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  the  youngest  but  one.  Showing  an 
early  attachment  to  the  arts,  he  was 
placed  with  Pether,  the  mezzotinto  en- 
g^ver  and  painter  of  landscape;  and 
two  years  after  his  apprenticeship  be 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  in  1766  he  obtained  a 
medal  for  the  best  drawinflp  of  an  academy 
figure.  While  in  this  situation  he  was 
noticed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  a  miniature 
drawing  by  him,  that  he  desired  to  have 
it  This  of  course  was  gladly  com- 
plied with;  but  Sir  Joshua  insisted  up- 
on paying  for  it,  and  sometime  after- 
wards made  the  young  artist  a  further 
acknowledgment.  Mr.  Edridge  now 
laid    aside    engraving    for    miniature 

f>ainting,  and  established  himself  in  that 
ine  near  Golden-square.  His  earliest 
works  were  on  ivory,  but  afterwards  he 
made  his  portraits  on  paper,  with  black 
lead  and  Indian  ink,  to  whic^  he  added 
back  grounds,  beautifiilly  diversified, 
and  drawn  with  great  taste.  After 
continuing  this  practice  some  years,  he 
left  off  Indian  ink,  and  adopted  water 
colours,  still  finishing  his  drawings 
slightly,  except  the  heads,  which  were 
always  remarkable  for  their  force, 
brilliancy,and  truth.  It  was  only  latterly 
that  he  made  those  elaborately  high- 
finished  pictures  on  paper,  uniting  the 
depth  and  richness  of  oil  paintings 
with  the  freshness  of  water  colours, 
fi>f  which  he  became  so  remarkable. 
His  acquisition  of  this  style  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  study  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  works,  which  he  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  copying.  In  1801,  Mr. 
Edridge  removea  to  Maigaret«tTeet, 
Cavendish-square,  where  he  continued 
the  rest  of  his  Life.  He  had  always  a 
fine  taste  for  landscape,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  hb  practice  as  a  portrait  painter 
prevented  nim  firom  applying  so  much 
to  that  branch  as  he  wisned.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
inclination,  and  in  two  excursions  to 
France,  one  in  1817,  and  the  other  in 
1819,  he  found  ample  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  in  the  pictureaque 
views  about  Paris,  and  the  interesting 


scenery  of  Normandy  i  the  drawlnga  off 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1820  and  the  following  yean 
The  late  Mr.  Hearne  was  the  master 
from  whom  he  acquired  the  skill  in 
sketching  landscape  scenery;  but  he 
excelled  that  fine  artist  in  bold  effect, 
and  strong  transitions  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro.  About  two  years  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Edridge  painted  three  pic- 
tures in  oil  colours,  two  of  which  were 
small  landscapes,  and  the  third  a  copy 
of  Teuiers.  In  November,  1820,  ne 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  but  he  did  not  long  eigoy 
the  honour,  being  taken  off  by  an 
asthmatic  complaint,  April  23, 1821. 

Edwards  (Edwa&d).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  bora  March  7,  1788,  in 
CasUe-street,  Leicester-fields,  where  his 
father  was  a  chair-maker  and  carver. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father,  who 
had  intended  him  for  bis  own  business, 
discovering  in  him  some  inclination  to 
drawing,  permitted  him  to  take  lessons 
under  a  master,  and  in  1759,  young 
Edwards  was  admitted  a  student  in  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  gallery.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following 
year,  he  found  himself  without  employ- 
ment; and  with  a  view  to  his  support, 
and  that  of  his  mother,  with  a  brother 
and  sister,  he  opened  an  evening 
school.  In  1761  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  in  St.  Martin*a- 
lane,  where  he  studied  the  human  figure, 
and  made  such  progress  as  to  obtain 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  a  premium  for  a  drawing. 
In  1763  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  John 
Boydell  to  make  some  drawings  for  his 
publication  of  engravings  from  the  old 
masters;  and  in  1764  he  obtained 
another  premium  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  best  historical  picture  in 
chiaro-oscuro.  He  now  became  a  mem- 
ber and  frequent  exhibitor  of  the  incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists.  In  1770  he 
was  employed  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
ouwiei  to  make  a  Uige  draViDg  from 
tne  picture  at  Windsor,  of  the  Interview 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  at 
Calais.  In  1771  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  which,  two  years 
afterwards,  elected  him  an  Associate. 
Having  about  this  time  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Udny,  that  gentleman  enabled 
him  to  visit  Italy  in  1 775.  This  tour  oc* 
cupied  thirteen  months,  during  which 
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he  profited  by  the  careful  inspection  of 
whaterer  was  most  raoiarkable  both  in 
nature  and  art  in  that  celebrated 
coontry.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
again  established  himself  in  his  pro* 
fession;  but  though  his  opinions,  wfkich 
were  given  with  undeviating  integrity, 
were  always  respected,  his  productions 
seldom  excited  much  observation.  In 
1781  he  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  landscape  paint- 
ing; and  the  same  year  he  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  storm 
at  Roenampton,  accompanied  by  draw- 
iiM;s  made  by  himself,  of  its  singular 
effects.  In  June,  1 782,  he  was  employed 
at  Bath,  to  paint  three  arabesque 
ceilings  in  the  house  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Hamilton.  This  was  one .  of 
the  greatest  commissions  he  ever  re- 
ceived, and  occupied  him  very  agreeably 
and  advantageously  till  March,  1788. 
He  soon  afUr  met  with  less  liberal 
treatment  from  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  gave  him  some  commissions  till 
1784,  when>  their  intercourse  ceased, 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  amateur. 
Of  Mr.  Edwards'  commissions  after  this 
we  shall  only  notice  his  picture  of  a 
Hunting  Party  for  Mr.  Eastcourt,  in 
1786;  a  Collection  of  Etchings,  fifty- 
two  in  number,  published  by  Leigh  and 
Soiheby  in  1799;  his  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  Westminster-abbey;  and 
his  picture  from  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  for  Boydeirs  Shakspeare. 
To  enumerate  fiirther  would  be  only  an 
account  of  various  small  commissions 
which  always  gave  satisfaction,  butthev 
were  not  attended  by  the  fame  or  pront 
of  his  more  successful  brethren.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  continued  in  that  situation  during 
the  remunder  of  his  life.  For  this  he 
had  qualified  himself  by  long  study,  the 
fniits  of  which  were  given  to  the  public 
in  a  Treatise  on  Perspective,  1803,  4to, 
with  forty  plates.  In  1800  he  lost  his 
mother,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  maintained  with 
tme  filial  piety.  His  sister  continued 
to  reside  with  him;  and  his  prudence, 
aided  by  her  economy,  enabled  him  to 
subsist  with  credit  upon  a  very  small 
income.  The  employment  of  his  latter 
years  was  preparing  for  the  press  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painters,  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  Lord  Orford's  work.  For 


this  he  had  lone  been  collecting  ma<* 
terials;  and  though  his  criticisms  may 
not  always  accord  with  the  general 
opinion,  he  is  accurate  in  his  facts, 
which  he  took  much  pains  to  procure, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  his  profession  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  died  rather  suddenly, 
December  19,  1806,  and  his  funeral,  at 
St.  Pancras,  was  attended  by  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Academv,  who 
pud  an  unfeigned  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  useful  and  blameless  life. 

EDWAftDs  (Sydenham).  This  inge- 
nious artist  was  distinguished  as  the  first 
botanical  painter  of  his  time,  nor  wasjie 
less  eminent  in  his  representations 
of  animals.  He  constantly  drew  from 
nature,  and  his  performances  were 
both  accurate  and  highly  finished. 
He  died  at  Queen's  Elms,  near  Bromp- 
ton,  February  8,  1819,  aged  fifty  one. 

EbCKHOUT      (GsEBaAMT        VANOEa). 

This  artist  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1621.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Rem- 
brandt, whose  manner  of  designing, 
colouring,  and  pencilling,  he  imitated 
with  wonderful  exactness.  But  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
some  of  his  performances  and  those  of 
his  master,  he  surpassed  Rembrandt  in 
the  extremities  of  his  figures.  The 
principal  employment  of  Eeckhout  was 
in  portraits,  and  he  excelled  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  power  of  painting 
the  mind  in  the  countenance.  That 
which  he  drew  of  his  own  father  had 
so  much  force  and  expression  as  even  to 
astonish  Rembrandt  himself.  Eeck- 
hout,  however,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragement which  he  experienced  in 
this  line,  was  more  disposed  to  historical 
painting,  and  not  less  nappy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  those  pictures  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  he  produced.  His  com- 
position is  rich,  and  full  of  judgment, 
the  distribution  of  his  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  truly  excellent;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  he  had  more 
transparence  in  his  colouring,  and  bet- 
ter expression  than  Rembrandt.  Hu 
back  grounds  are  also  generally  clearer; 
yet,  if  in  thu  and  other  respects  he  at- 
tained to  the  pedections  of  his  master, 
it  is  also  certain  that  he  shared  his  de- 
fects, being  often  incorrect  in  design, 
elegance,  and  grace,  and  totally  negligent 
of  propriety  OHSOStume.  In  the  collection 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  a  picture 
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of  this  master,  which  is  described  as 
having  a  strong  and  admirable  expres- 
sion; the  subject  is  Christ  among  the 
Doctors;  the  principal  figure  being  re- 
presented with  a  charming  air,  counte- 
nance, and  attitude.  There  is  also 
another  picture  of  this  master,  repre- 
senting Simeon  with  Christ  in  his  arms, 
which  is  a  most  excellent  performance; 
and  Sir  Robert  Strange  had  another  of 
a  Guard-room,  which  he  highly -valued. 
Eeckhout  died  July  12,  1674.  He  also 
produced  some  etchings. 

Ebckhout  (Anthony  VANDsa).  He 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1656,  but  it  is 
not  ascertained  from  what  master  he 
learned  the  art  of  painting.  He  trsr 
veiled  to  Italy  in  the  company  of  hb 
brother-in-law,  Lewis  Deyster,  with 
whom  he  painted  in  conjunction  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  continuance 
abroad ;  Deyster  painting  the  figures,and 
Eeckhout  the  fruit  and  Bowers.  Yet  in 
the  works  of  those  artists,  there  ap- 
peared such  a  perfect  harroonv  and 
union,  that  the  difference  of  their  pen- 
cils was  quite  imperceptible,  the  colour- 
ing and  touch  seeming  to  be  of  the  same 
kumd.  When  Eeckhout  returned  to 
Brussels,  he  received  many  marks  of 
respect  and  distinction,  and  also  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  very  honourable  situa- 
tion; yet  he  soon  forsook  friends, 
honours,  and  wealth,  to  return  to  Italy, 
where  he  wished  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  hb  days.  Chance,  however,  con- 
ducted him  to  Lisbon,  where  hb  pic- 
tures sold  for  an  exceeding  high  pnce, 
as  he  painted  all  hb  subjects  in  the  taste 
of  ItsJy,  where,  during  hb  residence, 
he  had  taken  pains  to  sketch  so  many 
elegant  forms  of  fruits  and  flowers,  that 
he  had  a  sufficient  number  for  all  hb 
future  compositions.  He  had  not  lived 
at  Lisbon  above  two  years,  whena  lady 
of  quality  and  great  fortune  married 
him;  but  this  success  excited  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  some  rivals,  who  shot 
him  as  he  was  taking  the  air  in  his 
coach,  nor  could  the  assassins  ever  be 
dbcovered.    Thb  happened  in  1695. 

EoiNTON  (FaANcis),  an  artist  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  reviver  of  the 
art  of  paintinff  on  glass.  He  died  in 
1805,  at  Handsworth,  in  Shropshire,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hb  age.  His 
colouring  b  brilliant,  hb  lights  and 
shades  are  skilfully  managed,  and  hb 
execution   b  delicate.     There  exbts 


nearly  fifty  of  hb  producdons;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  two  Resur- 
rections, in  Salbbury  and  Lichfield  cap 
thedrals,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the 
banquet  given  by  Solomon  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  from  Hamiltoii«  in 
Arundel  Castle;  and  a  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  from  Stead  Church. 

EoMONT  (Justus  Van).  Thb  painter 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1602.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  seliool  of  Rubens* 
whom  he  assbted  in  several  of  hb 
works.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Frwnce^ 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  and  was  one  of  those  mas- 
ters who  were  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paintmg  and  Sculpture  at  Parts,  in 
1648.  He  assisted  Vouet  in  many  of 
hb  undertakings,  and  painted  historical 
subjects  in  large  as  well  as  in  small; 
being  highly  regarded  by  Loub  XIV., 
who  liberally  rewarded  him  for  hU 
works.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 
EnasT  (GsoaGB  Dioktbius^.  The 
fiither  of  thb  ingenious  botanical  punter 
was  gardener  to  the  Prince  of  Baden- 
Durlach.  George  was  born  in  1710, 
and  early  showed  a  taste  for  drawing 
and  painting  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 
Although  he  received  no  instructions, 
yet  such  was  hb  proficiency,  that  whilst 
very  young  he  nad  painted  five  hun- 
dred plants  with  a  sidll  and  accuracy 
that  was  almost  unexampled,  under  thie 
disadvantages  of  a  want  of  instruction. 
Hb  merit,  nowever,  remained  obscure, 
till  it  was  discovered  by  a  gentleman 
who  visited  the  garden  of  which  hb 
father  was  superintendent.  Fortunately 
for  Ehret,  this  stranger  was  a  physician, 
and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Trew  of  Nurem- 
berg, to  whom  he  justly  supposed  these 
Caintings  would  be  acceptaole.  Ehret 
y  thb  means  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Trew,  who  immediately  purchased  all 
his  paintings,  and  generously  gave 
him  double  the  price  at  which  the 
young  artist  haa  modestly  valued 
them.  Thb  liberality,  by  which  Ehret 
gained  4000  florins,  inspired  him  with 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and 
such  a  share  of  ambition  as  inclined 
him  to  ffratifr  the  desire  he  had  to  see 
the  world.  It  happened,  however,  that 
he  was  too  much  elated  with  hb  sue* 
cess,  and,  having  soon  dissipated  hb 
money,  found  himself  at  Basle,  with 
only  a  few. florins  in  hb  pocket*    No* 
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cewity  now  obliged  him  to  exert  him- 
self, and  he  was  so  successful,  that 
though  he  exhibited  numerous  speci- 
mens of  his  art,  and  put  a  good  price 
upon  them,  the  demand  was  beyond 
what  he  could  supply.  Having  by  this 
means  recruited  his  finances,  ne  went 
to  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  his  art 
to  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  rewarded  him 
generously.  He  next  visited  Paris,  and 
there  became  known  to  Jussieu,  who 
employed  him  in  drawing  the  plants  of 
the  royal  gardens.  After  some  time  he 
came  to  London,  but  not  succeeding  to 
his  mind,  soon  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  1736,  was  employed  in  the 
earden  of  Mr.  Clifford,  where  Linnsus 
found  him,  and  gave  him  some  instnio* 
tions.  His  fine  taste  and  botanical  ac- 
curacy appear  to  have  been  first  pub- 
licly displayed  in  the  figures  of  the 
**  HortuB  CliffortianuB,"  which  appeared 
In  1737.  About  1740  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  His  pnncipal  pitrons,  for 
whom  he  painted  many  hunared  plants, 
were  Mr.  Taylor  White;  Dr.  Mead; 
Sir  Hans  Sloane;  Dr.  FotbeTgiil;  and 
Ralph  Willet,  Esq.  of  Merly.  Many  of 
these  paintings  were  executed  on  vel- 
lum; and  engravings  were  made  from 
his  paintings  for  various  works,  par- 
ticulariy  Dr.  Trew's  Plantse  Selectae, 
and  Brown's  History  of  Jamaica.  His 
ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  nature  pro- 
cured him  the  distinction  of  being 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Besides  the  profits  accruing  fit>m  the 
numerous  exhibitions  of  his  works,  he 
apjplied  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
business  of  teaching;  and  if  hbinffenuity 
did  not  meet  with  a  reward  equid  to  his 
merit,  yet  his  labours  in  the  end  proved 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  afford  him  a 
moderate  independence,  though  to  the 
last  he  ceased  not  to  employ  his  pencil. 
He  died  in  1770. 

Elbucrt  (John  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Elburg,  near  Campen,  in  Holland,  in 
1500,  and  became  a  niember  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Antwerp  in  1535.  He  painted 
historical  subjects,  landscapes,  and  sea- 
pieces.  In  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp 
IS  a  picture  by  him  of  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.   . 

Eli  AS  (Matthew).  He  was  bom  in 
the  vilWe  of  Peene,  near  Cassel,  in 
1658.  His  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
lived  by  washing  linen,  and  her  whole 


wealth  besides  consisted  in  a  cow,  whicb 
her  little  boy  used  to  lead  to  pick  up  its 
pasture  by  the  sides  of  the  ditches. 
One  day  Corb^n,  a  painter  of  land- 
scape and  history,  going  to  put  up 
some  of  his  pictures  at  Cassel,  as  he 
went  along  the  road,  took  notice  of  this 
lad,  who  had  made  a  fortification  of 
mud,  and  little  clay  figures  attacking 
it.  Corb^n,  struck  with  the  regularity 
and  taste  that  was  evident  in  the  work, 
stopped  and  put  several  questions  to  the 
boy,  whose  answers  increased  his  asto- 
nishment, and  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance added  to  the  impression.  ..The 
painter  asked  him  whether  he  would 
go  and  live  with  him,  and  he  would  en- 
deavour to  put  him  in  a  way  of  ^retting 
his  bread:  Elias  said  he  would  willingly 
accept  of  his  offer,  if  his  mother  would 
but  agree  to  it.  Corb^n  then  fixed  the 
time  for  their  answer,  and  Elias  did 
not  fiiil  to  be  at  the  same  place  on  the 
day  appointed,  accompanied  by  his 
mother.  He  ran  before  the  chaise, 
and  Corb^n  told  the  woman  to  bring 
her  son  to  him  at  Dunkirk,  where  he 
lived.  The  boy  was  received,  and  the 
master  put  him  to  school,  where  he 
learned  the  languages,  while  he  himself 
taught  him  the  elements  of  design* 
The  scholar  surpassed  his  fellow 
students,  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
public  and  gained  the  favour  of  his 
master  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  sent 
him  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
whence  Elias  transmitted  his  works  to 
his  patron.  After  beinff  some  time  at 
Pans  he  married,  and  then  made  a 
journey  to  Dunkirk  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  master.  While  there  he 
painted  a  fine  picture  for  the  altar  of  St. 
Barbara's  chapel,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  martyrdom  of  that  saint. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  a{^ 
pointed  Professor  of  the  academy,  and 
successively  obtained  several  other 
situations.  He  was  much  employed, 
and  composed  several  subjects  taken 
firom  the  life  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  la 
Barri^re,  author  of  the  Reform  of  the 
Feuillants.  All  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  glass  by  Simpi  and  Michu, 
and  are  in  the  windows  of  the  cloister. 
Elias,  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  took  a 
journey  to  Flanders,  in  hopes  of  dispel- 
ling his  grief.  On  his  arrival  at  Duo- 
kirk,  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian 
engaged  him  to  paint  their  principal 
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brethren  in  one  piece,  which  great  pic- 
ture he  executed,  with  a  number  of 
figures   as  large   as  life,  and  some  of 
smaller  dimensions.     The  company  of 
tailors   having  built  a  chapel   in  the 
principal  church,  Eiias  was  employed  to 
paint  the  picture  for  the  altar,  in  which 
ne  represented  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  foreground  is  St.  Louis  at 
prayers. for' obtaining  the  cure  of  the 
sick.     When  about  to  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  so  earnestly  solicited  to  remain 
in  his  native  country,  that  he  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  numerous  friends. 
He  now  executed  a  grand  picture  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  Carmelites,  being 
a  votive  piece  of  the  city  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.     This  picture  is  a  fine  composi- 
tion, and  of  a  style  of  colouring  more 
true  and  warm  than  was  usual  with 
Elias,  who,  as  b  often  the  practice,  has 
introduced  into  it    his    own    portrait. 
Besides  painting  an  altar-piece  for  the 
parish  cnurch  of  Dunkirk,  he  executed 
a  Transfiguration  for  that  of  the  church 
of  Bailleul,  and  in  that  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cassel,  a  miracle  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
&c.      The  abbot  of  Bergues  St.  Winox 
employed  him  in  omamentine  the  re- 
fectory of  his  house.     Among  his  g^eat 
works  he  punted  some  portraits  in  a 
capital  manner.     In  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses, Elias  never  made  any  change  in 
bis  conduct,  but  always  continued  to 
lead  the  same  regular  life;  he  was  seen 
nowhere  but  at  cnurch,  and  in  his  work- 
room; into  which  he  rarely  admitted 
visitors.     Instead  of  being  desirous  to 
obtain  scholars,  he    rather    dissuaded 
young  men  from  cultivating  an  art  that 
was  attended  with  so   much  trouble. 
'He  continued  working  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Dunkirk,  April  22, 
1741.     He  had  but  one  son,  who  died 
at  Paris,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne; 
neither  had  he  more  than  one  pupil, 
Carlier,  who  was  living  at  Paris  in 
1700.     Elias,  on  his  first  coming    to 
Paris,  was  very  defective  in  colouring; 
but  he  afterwards  improved  considera- 
bly;   his  draperies  are  likewise  more 
ample,  and  approach  nearer  to  nature 
than  those  of  his  early  time;  his  draw- 
ing is  sufficiently  correct;  he  composed 
well,  but  with  a  patience  truly  astonish- 
ing; he  was  long  in  producing  a  sketch, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  conceal  this  la- 
bour that  he  could  not  endure  to  have 
any  body  near  him  when  at  work.  Some  ! 


• 

of  his  portraits  are  well  executed,  and 
great  likenesses,  excepting  his  women, 
whom  he  dressed  witnout  selection  or 
taste.     The  pictures  which  he  produced 
about  ten  years  before  his  death  are 
formal,  and  the  figures  far  from  agree- 
able.    This  blemish  is  seen  in  the  two 
pictures  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites 
at   Dunkirk,  one  of  St.  Louis  setting 
out  for  the  Hoi v  JLand ;  the  other  the 
Sacrifice  of  Elijah.     The   best  of  his 
pictures  are  at  Dunkirk,  in  the  church 
of   the    Capuchins,    consisting  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  conducting  a  Child  in 
the  path  of  Virtue;  and  on   the   two 
sides  of  the  altar  are  a  Benediction  of 
the  Bread,  and  the  Distribution.     The 
altar-piece  of  the  Poor  Clares  repre- 
sents the  angel  appearing  to  Josepn  in 
a  Dream.     At  Menin,  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Capuchins,  is  a  St.  Felix  resusci- 
tating  a  Dead  Child.     At  Ypres,  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  are  four  large 
pictures,  one  representing  the  Manna; 
another,  Moses  striking  the  Rock;  the 
Distribution  of  Bread;  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus.     In  the  refectory  of 
the  abbey  of    Bergues   St.  Winox  is 
Christ  fastened  to  the  Cross,  with  Mag- 
dalen at  the  feet;  on    one   side    the 
Brazen    Serpent    worshipped    by    the 
Israelites;  and  on  the  other  the  miracle 
of  the  Manna,  with  St.  Benedict  and 
Totila;  St.  Winox  distributing  Bread 
to  the    Hunn-y;  and  the   Sacrifice  of 
Abraham.     Inthe  quarter  of  the  abbey 
are  several  portridts,  and  two  whole- 
length  figures,  one  of  the  Abbot,  Van- 
der  Haege;  and  the  other  of  Rycke- 
waert. 

Elliger  (Ottomak).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Gottenburg,  September  18, 
1688.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician, 
centered  all  his  views  in  making  his  son 
a  scholar,  and  therefore  put  him  to  study 
the  languages.  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  he  relaxed  in  his  progress 
in  the  classics,  in  proportion  as  his  taste 
for  painting  became  unfolded,  and  that 
even  in  school-hours  he  was  secretly 
practising  with  the  crayon.  To  correct 
this  propensity,  chastisement  was  em- 
ployed, but  proved  ineffectual.  A 
lucicy  accident  delivered  him  at  last 
from  this  restraint  One  day  a  poor 
person  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
the  physician,  to  whom  the  mendicant 
displayed  his  extreme  distress  in  several 
languages.     The  mother    of  Ottomar 
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being  present  at  this  conversation,  said 
to  ber  husband,  *'  Since  I  see  that  there 
are  men  of  learning  in  indigence,  as 
well  as  painters,  1  think  it  alt(^ether 
indifferent  to  which  profession  my  son 
appUes;  let  him,  thefefore,  indulge  his 
own  inclination.**  EUiger  was  accord- 
iogly  placed  at  Antwerp,  in  the  school 
of  Daniel  Seghers,  where  he  learned  to 
paint  flowers  and  fruit,  and  at  length 
equalled  his  master.  On  leaving  Seg- 
hers, he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  where  he  was  highly  honoured 
for  his  talents,  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Frederick  William,  appointed 
him  his  principal  painter.  This  prince 
found  ereat  amusement  in  conversing 
with  Elliger,  and  his  smart  replies  on 
all  occasions  pleased  him  so  much,  that 
he  made  frequent  visits  to  his  lodgings. 
In  this  agreeable  course  Elliger  spent 
the  remainderof  his  days  without  any  in- 
terruption of  his  tranquillity,  or  declen- 
sion uf  his  reputation.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1688.  Elligei^s  works,  which 
are  as  much  sought  after  as  thoso  of 
his  master  Seghers,  are  principally  in 
Germany,  where  they  are  preserved 
with  the  utmost  care. 

ELLioBa  (OTTOMAa).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom 
at  Hamburgh  in  1666.  He  learned  of 
his  father  the  first  elements  of  paint- 
ing; after  which  he  went  to  Amster- 
dam, and  studied  under  Michael  Van 
Musscher;  but  being  struck  with  the 
works  of  Lairesse,  he  obtained  admis- 
sion into  his  school  in  1686.  None 
could  be  more  assiduous  than  Elliger  in 
following  the  lessons  of  his  master, 
whether  in  copying  his  works  and  those 
of  others,  or  in  painting  from  nature. 
This  genius  was  encouraged  by  Lai- 
resse, so  much,  that  by  one  year  of  hb 
instructions,  Elliger  was  qualified  for 
composing  freely,  without  following  the 
manner  of  any  one.  His  own  style  is 
grand  and  noble,  his  back-grounds  are 
of  a  fine  architecture;  and  among  them 
are  to  be  found  representations  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  When  the 
scene  of  his  composition  was  to  be  laid 
in  one  of  these  countries,  he  took  care 
to  introduce  bas-reliefs  suitable  to  the 
period  of  the  story  depicted.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  had  a  mind  well 
stored  with  literature,  and  therefore  his 
pictures  are  interesting  both  to  painters 


and  scholars.  At  Amsterdam  he 
painted  several  ceilings  and  large  snb« 
jects,  as  ornaments  for  the  public  halls 
and  grand  apartments.  The  elector  of 
Mentz  took  so  much  pleasure  in  con- 
templating his  works,  that  he  ordered 
of  him  two  large  pictures,  one  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  Alexander,  the 
other  the  Nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus; 
which  are  both  highly  celebrated  and 
admired.  The  Elector  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  that  he  not  only  amply  paid 
the  artist,  but  made  him  a  rich  present 
besides;  he  would  also  have  appointed 
him  his  principal  painter,  but  that  title 
Elliger  refused,  as  well  as  the  pension 
attached  to  it,  preferring  his  liberty,  as 
he  said,  to  an  honourable  bondage;  and 
soon  after  retired  to  his  own  country. 
He  was  so  much  employed  in  making 
designs  for  the  books^lers  and  printers, 
that  he  had  but  little  time  for  applying 
to  greater  works.  He  painted  pictures, 
however,  in  a  small  size,  not  unworthy 
of  being  placed  in  the  first  cabinets. 
Elliger  might  likewise  justly  boast  of 
the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  a  large  pic- 
ture, sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize 
his  name.  But  this  man,  so  estimable 
for  his  talents,  fell  at  last  into  intempe- 
rate habits,  and  sunk  into  contempt,  so 
that  his  works  no  longer  resembled 
those  of  his  former  years,  and  scarcely 
any  of  them  rose  above  mediocrity. 
He  died  November  24,  1782.  In  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Half- Wassenaer,  at  the 
Hague,  was  lately  his  very  fine  picture 
representing  the  Death  of  Alexander. 

Elmer  (Stephen).  This  painter  was 
a  native  of  Famham,  in  Surrey,  where 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  maltster, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercised  his 
pencil  in  the  representation  of  dead 
^ame  and  still  life.  In  that  Ime  he  ex- 
hibited several  good  pictures,  and  be- 
came an  Associate  of^the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. He  died  in  1798,  and  the  year 
following  there  was  a  public  sale  of  his 
works  in  the  Haymarket,  the  title  to  the 
catalogue  being  Elmer's  Sportsman's 
Exhibition.  It  contained  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  pictures,  among  which 
were  six  heads.  In  1801,  some  of 
these  paintings  were  burned,  together 
with  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Wool- 
lett,  in  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  Gerard- 
street,  Soho. 

Elsheimeb,  or  Elzreimer  (Adam). 
This  painter  was  born  at  Frankfort  on 
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the  Maine  in  1574.  His  fiuher  was  a 
tailor,'  by  whom  he  was  placed  with 
Philip  Uffenbach;  but  proving  in  a 
short  time  a  much  better  artist  than  his 
master,  he  determined  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Rome,  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge which  was  not  so  readily  obtained 
in  his  own  country.  In  Italy  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Pinas,  Lastman, 
Ernest  Thomas  of  Landau,  and  other 
eminent  painters;  and  after  examining 
the  greatest  cariosities  of  Rome,  in  the 
works  of  the  best  ancient  and  modem 
artists,  he  fixed  upon  a  style  of  painting 
peculiar  to  himself,  of  designing  land- 
scapes with  historical -figures  in  small, 
ana  finishing 'them  in  so  neat  and  ex- 
quisite a  manner  as  to  be  without  a 
competitor;  and,  indeed,  far  superior  to 
any  painter  of  his  own  time,  or  perhaps 
of  any  subsequent  period.  He  designed 
entirely  after  nature,  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  a  most  retentive  memory;  being 
capable  of  recollecting  every  incident 
that  pleased  him,  and  making  a  beauti- 
ful use  of  it  in  his  compositions.  But 
this  excellence  did  not  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  profession  with  comfort  or 
affluence;  for,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
comparable merit,  his  work  went  on  so 
slowly,  by  the  neatness  of  his  finishing, 
that  he  could  scarcely  support  his 
family,  which  was  yery  large.  The 
embarrassments  hereby  produced  in- 
volved him  in  debt,  and  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  did  not  long  re- 
main. The  misfortune,  however,  preved 
upon  his  spirits,  and  he  died  soon  after, 
in  1620.  His  death  was  exceedingly 
regretted,  even  by  the  Italians,  who 
honoured  and  esteemed  him;  and  all 
the  world  lamented  the  severe  fortune 
of  a  genius,  who  deserved  more  felicity 
than  he  enjoyed.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  exquisite  than 
the  productions  of  the  pencil  of  Elshei- 
mer;  for,  whether  we  consider  the  fine 
taste  of  his  design;  the  neatness  and 
correctness  of  the  drawing  in  his  figures; 
the  admirable  management  and  distri- 
bution of  his  lights  and  shadows;  the 
airiness,  spirit,  and  delicacy  of  his  touch; 
or  the  excellence  of  his  colouring;  we 
are  astonished  to  observe  such  com- 
bined perfections  in  one  artist;  in  whose 
works  even  the  minutest  parts  will  en- 
dure the  most  critical  inspection,  and 
the  whole  together  is  inexpressibly 
'beautiful.     His  figures  have   much  of 


the  manner  of  Raffaelle's  best  cha- 
racters, and  the  illumination  thrown  over 
his  pictures  gives  them  that  grandeur 
which  marks  the  works  of  Titian.  Old 
Teniers  and  Bamboccio  studied  the 
works  of  Elsheimer  accurately;  and 
therebv  arrived  at  that  high  degree  of 
merit  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated. 
He  understood  the  principles  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro  to  perfection;  and  he 
showed  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  in 
the  management  of  hb  subjects,  which 
for  the  most  part  were  night-pieces  by 
candlelight,  or  torchlight,  moonlight, 
sunsetting,  or  sunrising;  and  in  all  of 
them  he  showed  his  combined  powers 
of  knowledge  and  execution.  While 
alive  his  pictures  bore  an  excessive 
price,  which  was  amazingly  enhanced 
after  his  death:  and  Houbraken  men- 
tions one  of  them,  representing  Po- 
mona, that  was  sold  for  eight  hundred 
German  florins.  Sandrart  describes 
several  of  his  performances;  among 
which  are,  Latona  and  her  Sons,  with 
the  Peasants  turned  into  Frc^;  the 
Death  of  Procris;  and  his  most  capi- 
tal picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt; 
which  needs  no  description,  as  there  is 
a  print  of  it  extant,  engraved  by  Goudt, 
the  friend  and.benefactor  of  Eisheimer. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  Florentine 
gallery,  but  the  best  collection  of  them 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  There 
are  ten  pictures  by  him,  eight  of  which 
are  of  one  Bize,  namely,  about  four 
inches  high  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 
The  subjects  are  a  St.  Peter;  St.  Paul; 
and  St.  John  Baptist;  Tobit  and  the 
Anffel;  an  Old  Woman  and  Girl;  an 
Old  man  and  a  Bov;  and  a  Capuchin 
Friar,  with  the  model  of  a  convent  in 
his  hand.  The  figures  in  all  these  are 
about  three  incnes  high,  yet  their 
characters  and  expressions  are  just 
and  excellent;  and  the  drawing  and 
the  draperies  in  the  best  style  of 
art.  Another  picture  represents  the 
Interior  of  a  Brothel  by  fire  and  can- 
dlelight, in  which  there  are  ten  or 
more  figures,  gaming  with  all  the 
licentiousness  of  such  a  place;  and  ex- 

Cressed  in  a  manner  that  has  never 
een  surpassed.  The  ,last  b  the  Visit 
of  Nicodemus  to  Christ,  which  is  of  an 
inferior  description. 

Emelraet  ( ).     This  artist  was 

born  at  Antwcr|>  in  1612.     He  studied 
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many  years  at  Rome,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  his  natife  city,  where  he  ob- 
tained distinction  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes, which  he  executed  in  a  style  of 
superior  beauty,  insomuch  that  he  was 
often  employed  by  other  artists  in  en- 
riching the  back  grounds  of  their  pio- 
tnres.  Several  of  his  best  works  are  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  died  in  1668. 

Emtoli  (Jacopo  da).  He  was  bom 
at  Empoli,  near  Florence,  in  1554,  and 
learned  design  and  colouring  in  the 
school  of  Tommaso  Manzuoli  di  Sah 
Friano,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
master,  being  desirous  of  improving  his 
style,  he  studied  the  works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
not  only  the  taste  of  that  artist,  but  also 
his  correctness.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  sue- 
eess;  for  by  that  means  he  acquired  an 
excellent  manner  of  design,  and  an 
agreeable  tone  of  colouring.  He  had 
a  fine  imagination;  the  airs  of  his  heads 
are  beautiful  and  elegant,  and  his  com- 
positions are  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
Besides  his  merit  in  designs  of  his  own 
invention,  he  had  a  uecuHar  power 
in  copying  the  works  or  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  so  perfectly  and  with  so 
free  a  touch,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
even  good  judges  to  distinguish  between 
the  originab  and  the  copies.  Having 
bad  the  misfortune  to  &11  from  a 
acaffold,  he  had  recourse  to  oil  painting: 
one  of  his  best  works  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Ivo,  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  He 
died  in  1640. 

£lCGBKLBa£CHTSBN(C0BMBLID6).  He 

was  bom  at  Levden  in  1468,  and 
formed  his  style  or  painting  by  imitat- 
ing John  Van  Eyck;  being  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  who  painted  in  oil.  He 
was  excellently  skilled  in  his  profession, 
and  worked  with  equal  reputation,  both 
in  oil  and  distemper.  He  had  a  com- 
mendable taste  of  design;  disposed  his 
figures  with  judgment;  and  his  draperies 
were  rich,  well  cast,  and  less  hard  and 
dry  in  the  folds,  than  in  the  works  of 
any  contemporary  artist  By  the  ablest 
connoisseurs  of  his  time,  Enghelbrecht- 
aen  was  accounted  a  master  of  the  first 
rank  among  the  Flemish  artists.  His 
works,  whicn  escaped  the  public  disturb- 
ances of  his  country,  were  preserved 
with  respect  by  the  people  of  Leyden 
in  their  town  hall.  These  were  two 
altar-pieces  with  side  pictures,   which 


have  have  since  been  put  up  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame;  one  represent- 
ing a  Cmcifixion;  another  Abraham's 
Sacrifice;  and  the  third  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  In  the  same  church  is  a 
cartoon  in  water  colours,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Enghelbrechtsen  was  a 
picture  designed  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Lockhorst  family,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Leyden,  but  removed  from 
thence  to  Utrecht,  in  1604.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Vision  of  the  Lamb,  in  the 
Revelation,  with  a  multitude  of  figures, 
well  dbposed  and  admirably  expressed; 
the  countenances  noble  and  fiiU  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  pencilling  extremely 
delicate.  Enghelbrechtsen  died  at  Ley- 
den in  I5dd. 

Enoelbabms  (Cobnelids).  He  was 
bom  at  Mechlin  in  1527.  Though  he 
has  chiefly  left  pictures  in  distemper, 
yet  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
able  artist.  His  principal  works  are  in 
the  church  of  St.  Rombout  at  Mechlin, 
where  he  has  represented,  on  a  large 
canvass,  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy; 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  figures,  well 
designed;  and  among  them  he  is  said 
to  have  distinguished,  with  great  spirit, 
the  poor  that  deserve  compassion  from 
those  that  do  not.  His  pictures  are 
dispersed  in  several  parts  of  Germany; 
ana  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  is  a  g^and  and  learned  com- 
position by  him,  representing  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  He  painted  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  castle  of 
Antwerp,  the  history  of  David,  from 
the  designs  of  Lucas  Van  Heere.  De 
Vries  painted  the  architecture  of  it,  the 
friezes,  the  terms,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  whole  was  executed  in  water  co- 
lours.   Engelraems  died  in  1583. 

Epifanio  (Raimondo).  This  old 
artist  was  born  at  Naples  in  1440,  and 
studied  under  Silvester  Buono.  He 
excelled  in  history,  but  his  works  are 
now  little  known.     He  died  in  1482. 

Ebb  MIT  A  (di  Montb  Senabio),  $ee 
Stbffaneschi. 

Ebmels  (John  Fbancts).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  or  near  Colc^e,  in  1641; 
but  fixed  his  residence  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  painted  for  the  church  of  St. 
Sebald  an  altar-piece  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion: but  his  chief  talent  lay  in  land- 
scapes, in  the  style  of  John  Both.  He 
was  also  an  engraver,  and  etched  some 
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y{ew»  in  a  good  taste.     He  died  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1693. 

Errante  (Giuseppe).  This  painter 
was  at  bom  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  in  1760. 
After  studying  in  his  own  country,  he 
repaired  to  li^me,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  several  persons  of  emi- 
nence. He  also  there  distinguished 
himself  by  imitating  the  great  masters, 
as  Raffaelle.  Titian,  the  Caracci,  Do- 
menichino,  and,  above  all,  Corregio. 
His  merit  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
Ring  of  Naples;  but  circumstances  pre- 
venting his  profiting  by  the  royal  pro- 
tection, he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  at- 
tained a  permanent  reputation.  Among 
his  best  works  are  Artemisia  weeping 
over  the  Ashes  of  Mausolus;  the  Death 
of  Count  Ueolino;  the  Competition  of 
Beauty;  Endymion  and  Psyche.  Some 
of  these  were  engraved  by  his  pupils. 
Errante  published  a  new  method  or  re- 
storing pictures;  and  two  memoirs,  one 
on  the  colours  employed  by  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  and  Flemish  artists; 
the  other,  an  Essay  on  Colours.  He 
had  intended  also  to  have  written  a 
treatise  on  the  study  of  muscular  motion 
in  a  living  body,  but  death  prevented 
him  ftx>m  completing  that  and  other 
works.  Ho  died  at  Rome  in  1821; 
and  a  memoir  of 'him  was  published  by 
his  friend  the  Abate  Cancellieri. 

Erbard  (Charles).  A  French 
painter,  who  was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1606. 
He  excelled  in  historic^  subjects  and 
architectural  views,  which  he  executed 
with  spirit.  He  became  Director  of 
the  academy  at  Paris,  and  of  that  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1689. 

ESCALANTE    (JuAN   AnTONIO).      This 

artist  was  bora  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  in 
1680.  He  studied  under  Francisco 
Ricci,  and  became  an  excellent  painter 
of  historical  subjects.  Several  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  churches  at  Madrid, 
particularly  one  of  St.  Catalina;  and  an 
altar-piece  of  the  Dead  Christ,  in  the 
style  of  Titian.     He  died  in  1670. 

ESPAONOLETTO,  S««  RlBERA« 
ESPINOSA  (GlACINTO  GeROMIICO  De). 

This  Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Va- 
lencia in  1600;  and  became  the  scholar 
of  Francisco  Ribalta,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  profited  so  well  as  to  acquire 
a  manner,  which,  for  originality  of 
design  and  force  of  colouring,  came 
near  to  Guercino.  One  of  his  greatest 
works  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 


the  Carmelites,  representing  the  Trail* 
substantiation.       He    also    painted   a 
number  of  small  pictures.     He  died  at 
Valencia  in  1680. 
Ess  (James   Van).      This   Flemish 

?ainter  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1570. 
le  painted  fiowers,  birds,  and  fish.  In 
an  admirable  style,  with  great  liveli- 
ness, and  bis  shelUfish  particularly  ex- 
hibit uncommon  accuracy.  His  colour- 
ing is  good,  and  his  works  are  finished 
with  the  utmost  care  and  transparence. 
He  died  in  1621. 

EvBRDiNOEN  (Cjebar  Van).  He 
was  bora  at  Alkmaar  in  1606,  and  be- 
came the  disciple  of  John  Van  Brook- 
horst,  who  observed  in  him  a  strength 
of  genius  superior  to  all  those  who 
were  under  his  direction.  He  designed 
with  great  readiness,  possessed  a  lively 
imagination,  and  excelled  equally  in 
history,  landscape,  and  portrait.  Hia 
colouring  had  abundance  of  force,  and 
bis  pencil  was  free  and  firm.  He  waa 
also  a  good  architect;  and  among  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  by  him,  is  one 
noble  composition,  representing  the 
Victory  of  David,  painted  on  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  the  organ  in  the  great 
church  at  Alkmaar;  the  sketch  of  which 
is  in  the  council  chamber  of  that  city, 
and  dated  1648.  Another  b  a  picture 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  artillery 
company,  whose  portraits  are  as  laige 
as  hfe;  it  is  extremely  well  designee, 
pencilled,'  and  coloured.  He  died  in 
1679. 

EvERDiNOEN  (Aldrst  Van).  This 
artist  was  the  nephew,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  brother  of  Cesar  Van  Everdingen, 
and  was  bora  at  Alkmaar  in  1621.  His 
first  instructor  was  Roland  Saverv,  and 
afterwards  he  became  a  disciple  of  Peter 
Molyn;  to  both  of  whom  lie  became 
very  superior.  He  possessed  a  general 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  art* 
but  excelled  chiefly  in  landscapes, 
which,  as  well  as  his  fignres,  animals, 
and  buildings,  were  usually  sketched 
afler  nature.  He  managed  his  distances 
with  singular  judgment,  and  gave  to  his 
trees  so  natural  and  easy  a  form,  that 
they  appeared  from  his  pencil  the  same 
as  from  the  hand  of  nature.  In  the 
expression  of  the  impetuosity  of  tor^ 
rents,  cataracts,  and  storms  at  sea,  his 
invention  and  execution  were  con- 
spicuous; nor  did  he  omit  the  thin  light 
vapours  and  mists  that  are  excited  by 
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the  violent  agitation. of  the  waters;  in 
all  these  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was 
most  pleased  with  describing  the  wild- 
ness  of  romantic  nature,  which  he  had 
observed  in  a  voyage  made  up  the 
Baltic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
where  he  was  shipwrecked;  and  his 
representations  of  tne  scenery  observed 
in  that  country  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Northern  Salvator  Rosa.  He 
also  frequently  painted  solemn  scenes, 
such  as  g^ves  and  forests,  where  the 
eye  is  pleasingly  deluded  to  distances 
exceedingly  remote,  through  extensive 
vistas;  and  his  compositions  recommend 
themselves  by  their  agreeable  variety. 
He  finished  an  abundance  of  drawings, 
which  display  a  good  invention,  and 
great  freedom  of  hand;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  he  was  so  often  engaged 
in  painting  large  pictures;  because  those 
ill  a  small  size  are  much  superior  in  the 
pencilling  and  finishing,  and  are  very 
nigfaly  valued.  Everdingen  also  en- 
graved several  fine  plates  of  landscapes, 
•nd  fifty-six  prints  for  the  old  German 
book  called  Keynard  the  Fox.  He  was 
elosely  imitated  by  Ruysdael.  He  died 
in  1675. 

EvCEDiNGBN  (JoHN  Van).  He  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  Csesar  Van 
Everdingen,  and  was  born  at  Alkmaar, 
where  he  painted  subjects  of  still  life, 
more  for  the  delight  he  had  in  those 
kind  of  objects*  which  he  carefully  copied 
after  natures  than  from  any  prospect  of 
advantage,  as  he  had  been  educated  to 
the  law.     He  died  in  1656. 

EvERDTcK  (Cornelius),  a  Dutch 
painter,  who  was  bom  at  Tergoes  in 
1610.  It  is  not  said  under  whom  he 
studied;  but  he  was  a  opood  artist  in 
historical  subjects.    He  aied  1652. 

ExiMENo  (JoACHiv).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1674, 
and  died  in  1754.  He  excelled  in 
painting  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  fish,  and 
subjects  of  still  life,  which  he  executed 
with  spirit  and  accuracy. 

Etck  (HtTBERT  Van).  This  me- 
morable artist  was  born  at  Maaseyk,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mouse,  in  1366.  He 
is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Flemish 
School,  and  was  much  esteemed  for 
several  masterly  performances  in  dis- 
temper, before  the  use  of  oil  was 
discovered,  when  he  became  celebrated 
also  for  his  extraordinary  and  curious 
paintings  in  that  way.     One  work  of 


Hubert,  painted  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  John,  was  long  preserved 
in  a  church  at  Ghent,  and  beheld  with 
admiration  and  astonishment.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  saw  it  there,  says  that  it 
is  a  representation  of  the  Lamb,  taken 
from  the  Apocalypse;  that  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  figures,  in  a  hard  man- 
ner, but  there  is  great  character  of  truth 
and  nature  in  the  heads,  and  the  land- 
.scape  is  well  coloured.  This  venerable 
production  of  ancient  art  was  carried 
off  by  the  universal  spoilers,  and 
deposited  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  In 
its  former  situation,  the  relic  was  se 
much  valued,  that  it  was  onlv  exposed 
to  view  on  great  festivals.  Philip  L  of 
Spain  wished  to  purchase  that  painting, 
but  finding  it  impracticable,  he  em- 
ployed Michael  Coxis  to  copy  it,  who 
spent  two  whole  years  on  the  work, 
and  received  four  thousand  florins  from 
the  King,  bv  whom  it  was  placed  in  the 
Escurial.  Hubert  Van  £yck  died  in 
1426. 

Eycx  (John  Van).  This  painter,  who 
was  the  younger  brother  and  scholar  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  was  born  at  Maaseyk 
in  IS70.  As  an  artist  he  possessed 
great  talents;  he  copied  his  heads  from 
nature;  but  his  figures  were  not  often 
well  drawn  or  composed.  He  produced, 
hovi'ever,  a  surprising  richness  of  positive 
colours,  and  laboured  his  performances 
with  infinite  P^ins,  particularly  the 
ornaments.  The  landscapes  which  he 
introduced  were  adorned  with  trees  and 
plants,  copied  firom  nature,  and  ex- 
quisitely aelineated.  In  the  Louvre  is 
a  picture  by  John  Van  Eyck,  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  respresented  by  an  old 
man  with  a  long  heard,  crowned  with  a 
tiara,  seated  in  a  chair,  and  having 
golden  circles  of  Latin  inscriptions 
round  his  head,  but  devoid  of  dig- 
nity, and  apparently  as  inattentive  as 
the  divinity  of  Epicurus.  In  the  Pem- 
broke collection  is  a  small  picture, 
which  does  him  more  credit;  the  sub- 
ject is  the  Nativity,  with  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.  This  composition, 
which  consists  of  four  figures,  besides 
the  Infant  and  four  Angels,  has  in  the 
back  ground  a  choir  of  the  heavenly 
host  appearing  to  the  keepers  of  the 
flocks  m  the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  This 
piece  is  in  oil,  and  the  colours  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  very  pure,  except 
those  of  the  flesh.    Ihe  garment  of 
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Joseph  is  very  rich,  being  thickly 
glazed  with  red  lake,  as  fresh  almost  as 
it*  it  were  new.  All  the  draperies  are 
glazed  with  different  colours,  which  still 
retain  their  freshness,  and  are  still  clear, 
except  that  of  the  Virgin,  which,  in- 
stead of  bein^  blue,  is  turned  to  a  dark 
green.  The  glory  surrounding  the 
heads  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  of 
gold.  In  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  picture  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Wise  Men's  Offering;  and 
it  is  said,  that  a  capital  painting  by  .John 
Van  Eyck,  of  the  Lord  Clifford  and  his 
family,  was  at  Chiswick,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  But 
great  as  his  merits  were,  he  is  more 
indebted  for  the  fame  he  has  acquired, 
to  his  supposed  invention  of  oil  paint- 
ing. This  discovery  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1410,  in  the  following 
manner:  John  Van  Eyck  painted  a 
picture  in  distemper,  and  having  var- 
nished it,  set  the  piece  to  dry,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  by  the  heat  of  which  it  was 
cracked  and  spoiled.  He  therefore 
deliberated  how  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents in  future;  and  his  first  thought 
was  to  make  a  varnish  that  would  dry  in 
the  shade.  Afler  many  experiments, 
he  found  that  the  oil  of  linseed  and  of 
nuts  proved  of  a  more  drying  quality 
than  any  others,  and  that  these,  when 
boiled  with  other  ingredients,  made  the 
varnish  so  much  desired.  He  after- 
wards found  that  mixing  these  oils  with 
colours  gave  them  a  hardness,  and  that 
in  drying  they  not  only  equalled  the 
water  colours,  but  acquired  more 
brilliancy  and  force.  The  fame  of  thb 
great  discovery  soon  spread  over 
Flanders,  and  into  Italy;  but  Van  Eyck 
did  not  communicate  the  secret  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  then  he 
imparted  it  to  several  painters.  Such 
is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  origin 
of  oil  painting;  and  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence upon  record,  tliat  the  art  was 
known  and  practised  long  before  the 
time  of  Van  Eyck.  In  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  are  bills  of  charges  on  account  of 
oil  for  the  painters,  a  century  at  least 
previous  to  the  period  in  question ;  and 
the  learned  Raspe  has  exhibited  proofs 
that  the  method  was  practised,  even  in 
Italy,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  justice,  however,  to  Van  Eyck,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  rendered  oil  painting  general, 


and  improved  its  process.  He  died  in 
1441.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  John  Van  Eyck  painted, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  a  picture 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  George,  St  Donatus,  and  other 
saints.  It  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bruges. 

Eyck  (Gaspae  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1625.  His  talent  lay 
in  representing  marine  views  and  sea- 
fights,  which  he  painted^^  with  uncom- 
mon spirit,  and  his  figures  were  both 
well  drawn,  and  touched  with  a  neat 
pencil. 

Etck  (Nicholas  Van)  This  artist 
is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of  the 
preceding;  but  instead  of  marine  fights, 
ne  chose  battles  by  land,  and  attaclui  of 
cavalry,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
distinction. 

Eyckens  (Peter),  called  the  Old, 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and 
became  eminent  for  his  style  of  com« 
position  in  historical  subjects.  His 
designs  are  full  of  spirit;  his  figures 
have  some  degree  of  elegance;  his 
draperies  are  broad,  and  the  back 
grounds  of  his  pieces  are  enriched  with 
architecture  and  landscape,  in  a  g^d 
taste.  As  he  constantly  studied  and 
copied  nature,  his  colouring  was  warm, 
agreeable,  and  natural,  and  to  his  carna- 
tions he  always  gave  a  great  deal  of 
delicacy,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
nymphs  and  boys.  He  painted  subjects 
in  one  colour,  such  as  basso-relievos, 
and  vases  of  marble,  extremely  \tell; 
and  frequently  he  was  employed  to 
insert  figures  in  the  landscapes  of 
other  masters,  as  he  designed  them 
correctly,  and  adapted  them  to  the 
different  scenes  with  propriety  and 
judgment.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  a  Last  Supper,  in  St.  Andrew's 
church,  at  Antwerp;  St.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  in  another  church; 
and  St.  Catherine  disputing  with  the 
Pagans,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same 
city.  At  Mechlin  were  two  fine  pic- 
tures by  him,  of  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  He  died  in  1649. 
Descamps  has  strangely  divided  Eyck- 
^ens  into  two  persons,  and  given 
eroneous  dates  in  his  accounts  of 
both. 

Eyckens  (John  and  Fbancis  Van). 
These  two  Flemish  painters  were 
brothers,    and    natives    of    Antweri>, 
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being  the  sons  of  the  preceding  artist. 
John  was  born  in  1625,  and  Francis  in 
1672.  They  were  educated  by  their 
father,  and  became  eminent  in  repre- 
senting fruits  and  flowers.  John  died 
in  1669,  and  Francis  in  1678. 

Eynhouedts  (Rombodt).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  about  1605;  but 
t'hough  a  painter  of  portraits  in  a 
forcible  manner,  he  is  chiefly  known  by 
bis  engravings,  most  of  which  were 
after  Rubens,  Schut,  and  other  Flemish 
artuts. 


F. 


FABEa  (John).  This. artist  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  and  at  first  practised 
portrait  painting  on  veilum,  but  after- 
vrards  he  applied  to  mezzotinto,  in  which 
line  he  executed  a  number  of  plates. 
He  resided  many  years  in  England, 
and  died  at  Bristol  in  1721,  leaving  a 
son,  who  became  more  eminent  than  his 
lather  as  an  engraver.  He  died  in 
1756. 

Fabriako  (Gentilb  da).  This  mas- 
ter is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Verona  about  1360.  In  that  early  age 
of  painting  he  rendered  himself  famous, 
and  was  employed  to  adorn  a  number 
of  churches  and  palaces  at  Florence, 
Urbino,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  Vatican:  and  one 
picture  of  his,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  attended  by  Joseph,  which 
u  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  was  highly  commended  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  hand  of  Gentile  eorres- 

K Gilded  with  his  name.  By  order  of  the 
oge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  he  painted 
a  uicture  in  the  great  council  chamber, 
which  was  considered  as  so  extraor- 
dinary a  performence,  that  his  em- 
plovers  granted  him  a  pension  for  life, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 
Hm  best  works  were  those  he  executed 
in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  his  life; 
for  in  the  decline  of  his  vears  he  grew 
paralytic,  and  his  pencil  became  un- 
steady. Giacomo  Bellini  was  his  dis- 
ciple.    He  died  about  1440. 

Fabricius  (Charles).  He  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1624,  and  was  esteemed  the 
best  artist  of  his  time  in  pers|iective; 
besides  which  he  was  also  accounted  a 


good  painter  of  portrait  From  his 
promising  genius  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  proved 
an  ornament  to  his  profession;  but, 
unhappily,  his  house  at  Delft,  standing 
near  the  powder  magazinej  it  suddenly 
blew  up,  and  he  was  killed  in  his 
chamber,  while  intent  on  his  work,  with 
Matthias  Spoors,  his  pupil.  This 
melancholy  accident  happened  in  1654. 
Fabrizzi  (Antonio  Maria).  He 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1594,  and 
received  his  first  instructions  from  An- 
nibale  Caracci,  bat  lost  his  valuable 
preceptor  when  very  young,  not  with- 
standing  which  he  had  no  other  master. 
His  imagination  was  so  active  and 
erratic,  that  he  fell  into  great  irreeu- 
larities  of  design  and  execution.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1649. 

Fachbris  (Agostino).  Of  this 
painter  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  he  executed  a  picture  in  1528  for 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Borgo,  in  the  Bcrgamese  territory,  the 
subject  of  which  is  St.  Augustine  and 
two  Angels. 

Fachetti  (Pietro).  He  was  born 
at  Mantua  in  1535,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  study  after  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  whose  paintings  embellish  and 
enrich  that  city.  His  genius  directed 
him  principally  to  portrait  painting, 
and  he  gradually  arrived  at  so  eminent 
a  degree  of  merit  in  that  branch,  that 
he  might  almost  be  compared  with 
Scipio  Gaetano.  Most  of  the  nobility 
of  Rome,  and  particularly  the  ladies, 
had  their  pictures  painted  by  him,  and 
his  portraits  were  generally  com- 
mended for  lively  resemblance,  elegance 
of  design,  and  the  lovelv  taste  with 
which  they  were  executedL  He  died 
in  1613. 

Pacini  (Pibtro).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1560,  where  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Anuibale  Caracci,  by  a 
singular  accident.  In  passing  the  house 
of  Annibale,  lie  had  the  curiosity  to  go 
into  the  academy  of  that  famous  master, 
to  see  the  scholars  drawing  and  design- 
ing,  and  while  attentively  engaged  in 
observing  their  work,  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation,  that  one  of  the 
scholars  drew  a  caricature  likeness  of 
him  with  black  chalk.  The  drawing 
being  handed  about,  produced  universid 
mirth,  to  the  mortification  of  him  who 
was  the  object  of  it.     But  the  carica- 
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Joseph  is  very  rich,  being  thickly 
glazed  with  red  lake,  as  fresh  almost  as 
if  it  were  new.  All  the  draperies  are 
glazed  with  different  colours,  which  still 
retain  their  freshness,  and  are  still  clear, 
except  that  of  the  Virgin,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  blue,  is  turned  to  a  dark 
green.  The  glory  surrounding  the 
heads  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  of 
gold.  In  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  picture  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Wise  Men's  Offering;  and 
it  is  said,  that  a  capital  painting  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  of  the  Lord  Clifford  and  his 
family,  was  at  Chiswick,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  But 
great  as  his  merits  were,  he  is  more 
indebted  for  the  fame  he  has  acquired, 
to  his  supposed  invention  of  oil  paint- 
ing. This  discovery  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1410,  in  the  following 
manner:  John  Van  Eyck  painted  a 
picture  in  distemper,  and  having  var- 
nished it,  set  the  piece  to  dry,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  by  the  heat  of  which  it  was 
cracked  and  spoiled.  He  therefore 
lieliberated  how  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents in  future;  and  his  first  thought 
was  to  make  a  varnish  that  would  dry  in 
the  shade.  After  many  experiments, 
he  found  that  the  oil  of  linseed  and  of 
nuts  proved  of  a  more  drying  quality 
than  any  others,  and  that  these,  when 
boiled  with  other  ingredients,  made  the 
varnish  so  much  desired.  He  after- 
wards found  that  mixing  these  oils  with 
colours  gave  them  a  hardness,  and  that 
in  drying  they  not  only  equalled  the 
water  colours,  but  acquired  more 
brilliancv  and  force.     The  fame  of  this 

freat  discovery  soon  spread  over 
'landers,  and  into  Italy;  but  Van  Eyck 
did  not  communicate  the  secret  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  then  he 
imparted  it  to  several  painters.  Such 
is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  origin 
of  oil  painting;  and  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence upon  record,  tbat  the  art  was 
known  and  practised  long  before  the 
time  of  Van  Eyck.  In  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  are  bills  of  charges  on  account  of 
oil  for  the  painters,  a  century  at  least 
previous  to  the  period  in  question;  and 
the  learned  Raspe  has  exhibited  proofs 
that  the  method  was  practised,  even  in 
Italy,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  justice,  however,  to  Van  Eyck,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  be  was  the 
first  who  rendered  oil  painting  general. 


and  improved  its  process.  He  died  in 
1441.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  John  Van  Eyck  painted, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  a  picture 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  George,  St.  Donatus,  and  other 
saints.  It  is  iu  the  cathedral  of 
Bruges. 

Eyck  (Gaspar  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1625.  His  talent  lay 
in  representing  marine  views  and  sea- 
fights,  which  he  painted-,  with  uncom- 
mon spirit,  and  his  figures  were  both 
well  drawn,  and  touched  with  a  neat 
pencil. 

Etck  (Nicholas  Van)  This  artist 
is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of  the 
preceding;  but  instead  of  marine  fights, 
ne  chose  battles  by  land,  and  attacks  of 
cavalry,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
distinction. 

Eycxens  (Peter),  called  the  Old, 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and 
became  eminent  for  his  style  of  com- 
position in  historical  subjects.  His 
designs  are  full  of  spirit;  his  ligurct 
have  some  degree  of  elegance;  his 
draperies  are  broad,  and  the  back 
grounds  of  his  pieces  are  enriched  with 
architecture  and  landscape,  in  a  good 
taste.  As  he  constantly  stadied  and 
copied  nature,  his  colouring  was  warm, 
agreeable,  and  natural,  and  to  his  carna- 
tions he  always  gave  a  great  deal  of 
delicacy,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
nymphs  and  boys.  He  painted  subjects 
in  one  colour,  such  as  basso-relievos, 
and  vases  of  marble,  extremely  ^ell; 
and  frequently  he  was  employed  to 
insert  figures  in  the  landscapes  of 
other  masters,  as  he  designed  them 
correctly,  and  adapted  them  to  the 
different  scenes  with  propriety  and 
judgment.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  a  Last  Supper,  in  St.  Andrew's 
church,  at  Antwerp;  St.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  in  another  church; 
and  St.  Catherine  disputing  with  the 
Pagans,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same 
city.  At  Mechlin  were  two  fine  pic- 
tures by  him,  of  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  He  died  in  1649. 
Descamps  has  strangely  divided  Eyck- 
ens  into  two  persons,  and  given 
eroneous  dates  in  his  accounts  of 
both. 

Etckens  (John  and  Francis  Van). 
These  two  Flemish  painters  were 
brothers,    and    natives    of    Antwerp, 
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being  the  sons  of  the  preceding  artist. 
John  was  born  in  1625,  and  Francis  in 
1672.  Thev  were  educated  by  their 
father,  and  became  eminent  in  repre- 
senting fruits  and  flowers.  John  died 
in  1669,  and  Francis  in  1673. 

Etnhouedts  (Rovbout).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  about  1605;  but 
though  a  painter  of  portraits  in  a 
forcible  manner,  he  is  chieflj  known  by 
bis  engravings,  most  of  which  were 
after  Robens,  Schut,  and  other  Flemish 
artists. 


F. 


Faber  (John).  This. artist  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  and  at  first  practised 
portrait  painting  on  vellum,  but  after- 
wards he  applied  to  mezzotinto,  in  which 
line  he  executed  a  number  of  plates. 
He  resided  many  years  in  England, 
and  died  at  Bristol  in  1721,  leaving  a 
son,  who  became  more  eminent  than  his 
father  as  an  engraver.  He  died  in 
1756. 

Fabkiano  (Gentile  da).  This  mas- 
ter is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Verona  about  1360.  In  that  early  age 
of  painting  he  rendered  himself  famous, 
and  was  employed  to  adorn  a  number 
of  churches  and  palaces  at  Florence, 
Urbino,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  Vatican:  and  one 
picture  of  his,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  attended  by  Joseph,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  was  highly  commended  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who  was  accustomed 
to  «ay  that  the  hand  of  Gentile  corres- 
ponded with  his  name.  By  order  of  the 
Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  he  painted 
a  picture  in  the  great  council  chamber, 
which  was  considered  as  so  extraor- 
dinary a  performence,  that  his  em- 
plovers  granted  hini  a  pension  for  life, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 
His  best  works  were  those  he  executed 
in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  his  life; 
for  in  the  decline  of  his  rears  he  grew 
paralytic,  and  his  pencil  became  un- 
steady. Giacomo  Bellini  was  his  dis- 
ciple.    He  died  about  1440. 

Fabricius  (Charles).  He  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1624,  and  was  esteemed  the 
best  artist  of  his  time  in  perspective; 
besides  which  he  was  also  accounted  a 


good  painter  of  portrait  From  his 
promising  genius  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  proved 
an  ornament  to  his  profession;  but, 
unhappily,  his  house  at  Delft,  standing 
near  tne  powder  magazinej  it  suddenly 
blew  up,  and  be  was  killed  in  his 
chamber,  while  intent  on  his  work,  with 
Matthias  Spoors,  his  pupil.  This 
melancholy  accident  happened  in  1654. 

Fabrizzi  (Antonio  Maria).  He 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1594,  and 
received  his  first  instructions  from  An- 
nibale  Caracci,  but  lost  his  valuable 
preceptor  when  very  young,  notwith- 
standing  which  he  had  no  other  master. 
His  imagination  was  so  active  and 
erratic,  that  he  fell  into  great  irregu- 
larities of  design  and  execution.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1649. 

Facheris  (Aqostino).  Of  this 
painter  nothing  more  is  knovi-n  than 
that  he  executed  a  picture  in  1528  for 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Borgo,  in  the  Ber^amese  territory,  the 
subject  of  which  is  St.  Augustine  and 
two  Angels. 

Fachetti  (Pietro).  He  was  born 
at  Mantua  in  1535,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  study  after  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  whose  paintings  embellish  and 
enrich  that  city.  His  g»enius  directed 
him  principally  to  portrait  painting, 
and  he  gradually  arrived  at  so  eminent 
a  degree  of  merit  in  that  branch,  that 
he  might  almost  be  compared  with 
Scipio  Gaetano.  Most  of  the  nobility 
of  Rome,  and  particularly  the  ladies, 
had  their  pictures  painted  by  him,  and 
his  portraits  were  genendly  com- 
mended for  lively  resemblance,  elegance 
of  design,  and  the  lovelv  taste  with 
which  they  were  ezecuteo.  He  died 
in  1613. 

Pacini  (Pietro).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1560,  where  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Annibale  Caracci,  by  a 
singular  accident.  In  passing  the  house 
of  Annibale,  lie  had  the  curiosity  to  go 
into  the  academy  of  that  famous  master, 
to  see  the  scholars  drawing  and  design- 
ing, and  while  attentively  engaged  in 
observing  their  work,  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation,  that  one  of  the 
scholars  drew  a  caricature  likeness  of 
him  with  black  chalk.  The  drawing 
being  handed  about,  produced  universal 
mirth,  to  the  mortification  of  him  who 
was  the  object  of  it.     But  the  carica- 
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ture  being  shown  to  Facini,  he  seized  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and,  though  he  had 
never  learned  to  draw,  sketched  the 
likeness  of  the  person  who  had  turned 
him  to  ridicule  so  strongly,  and  in  so 
ludicrous  a  manner,  that  the  subject  for 
laughter  was  changed,  and  Annibale, 
struck  with  admiration  at  such  an  effort 
of  genius,  offered  to  be  his  instructor  in 
the  art.  He  soon  made  a  wonderful 
progress  under  bis  preceptor,  and  in  a 
short  time  surpassed  all  the  other 
pupils,  so  as  to  become  the  object  of 
their  envy,  as  much  as  he  had  been 
before  of  their  contempt.  He  possessed 
a  lively  invention;  his  colouring  was 
pleasing,  his  touch  free,  and  his  atti* 
tudes  were  just  and  well  chosen ;  the  airs 
of  his  heads  were  graceful,  and  in  some 
of  his  compositions  he  showed  great  skill 
in  disposing  a  number  of  figures  in 
proper  groups,  and  giving  them  spirited 
action,  the  whole  being  relieved  by 
judicious  masses  of  light  and  shadow; 
vet  he  was  sometimes  incorrect,  and 
had  too  much  of  the  mannerist.  Anni- 
bale Caracci  said  of  his  colouring,  that, 
in  his  carnations,  Pacini  seemed  to  have 
mixed  his  colours  with  human  flesh; 
a  high  compliment,  but,  when  the  pic- 
tures of  the  artist  are  examined,  it  will 
be  found  not  an  unmerited  one.  The 
master,  however,  became  jealous  of  his 
scholar,  and  the  latter,  out  of  re  venge,  not 
only  set  up  au  academy  in  opposidon 
to  him,  but  laid  snares  for  his  life.  Afler 
enjoying  some  popularity  for  a  time, 
Facini  sunk  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  it  was  discovered  that,  thongh  in 
some  points  his  style  was  great,  and  his 
colouring  equal  to  Tintoretto,  yet  he 
failed  in  the  character  and  expression 
of  his  figures.  His  principal  works  at 
Bologna  are,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence;  the  Crucifixion;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  attended  by  the 
four  guardian  Saints  of  Bologna,  with 
Angels,  which  are  finely  painted,  and 
in  a  beautiful  coloQr.  This  last  is  the 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St  Fran- 
cesco; and  in  that  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
same  city,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion.  At  Wilton,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  a  piece  by 
Facini,  the  subject  of  which  is,  Christ 
and  three  Disciples,  with  Marv  weep- 
ing for  the  loss  of  her  brother  Lazarus. 
This  artist  died  in  1602. 

Faos  (Raiiiond  db  la).    This  self- 


taught  genius  was  born  in  1648,  at 
Lisle-en- Albigeois,  in  Languedoc.  He 
drew  with  the  pen,  or  Indian  ink,  and 
arrived  at  such  eminence  in  that  branch, 
as  to  be  complimented  uiion  it  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  On  visiting  tnat  painter,  he 
was  received  with  politeness,  and 
Maratti  offered  him  his  pencil,  which 
he  declined,  saying,  that  he  had  never 
practised  painting.  **  I  am  glad  to  hear 
It,"  said  the  artist,  "  for  if  I  may  judge 
iirom  your  drawings  of  the  prog^ss  you 
would  have  made  in  punting,  I  must 
certainly  have  given  place  to  you." 
Fage  lived  irregularly,  generally  draw- 
ing at  a  public-house,  and  sometimes 
paying  his  bills  by  a  sketch  produced 
upon  the  ocqasion.  He  died  in  1690. 
Audran,  Simon neau,  and  others,  en- 
graved a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  prints  from  his  designs, 
and  Strutt  mentions  some  prints  en- 
graved by  himself. 

Fatstenberobb  (Anthony).  He 
was  bom  at  Inspruck  in  1G78,  and 
learned  the  art  of  painting  from  one 
Bouritch,  who  lived  at  Saltzbourg;  but 
he  made  the  works  of  Gaspar  Poussin 
and  John  Glauber  his  models,  and  for 
his  further  improvement  studied  nature 
accurately.  He  was  invited  by  the 
emperor  to  Vienna,  where  for  a  number 
of  years  he  was  employed,  and  greatly 
respected.  On  quitting  that  city,  he 
was  employed  successively  by  several 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  His 
landscapes  are  pleasing,  particularly  for 
the  elegance  or  the  buildings,  which  are 
designed  in  the  Roman  taste.  His 
scenes  are  oflen  solemn,  and  enlivened 
by  cascades  of  water,  rivers,  and  rocks; 
his  trees  are  natural,  the  foliage  is 
touched  with  spirit,  and  the  colouring 
is  real  nature.  Not  being  expert  at 
designing  figures,  be  made  use  of  Hans 
Graaf  and  Van  Bredael,  to  insert  them 
in  those  landscapes  which  he  painted 
for  the  emperor,  and  also  in  the  easel 
pictures  which  he  executed  for  other 
cabinets.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  17^. 
He  had  a  brother,  Joseph  Faisienber^ 
ffer,  who  was  his  scholar  and  assistant, 
and  the  style,  pencilling,  and  colouring 
of  the  two  artists  were  so  similar,  that 
there  is  scarce  any  discernible  differ- 
ence in  their  works. 

Falcieri  (Biagio).  He  was  born  at 
St.  Ambrogio,  near- Verona,  in  16:^8, 
and  studied  at    Venice  under   Pietro 
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Liboii,  whose  ityle  he  imitated  very 
closel  J.  He  painted  a  larg:e  picture  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced St.  Thomas  Aquinas  conquering 
the  Heretics.     He  died  in  1 703. 

Falco  (Juan  'Conchillos).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  horn  at  Valencia  in 
1651 ,  and  became  the  scholar  of  Este  van 
Mario.  He  proved  one  of  the  best 
designers  in  history  of  his  time  and 
country*  and  had  a  good  manner  of 
colouring,  with  a  pencil  free,  sweet, 
and  delicate.     He  died  in  1711. 

Falcons  (Anxbllo).  He  was  a 
native  of  Naples,  bom  in  1600,  and 
educated  under  Ribera,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
good  painter  of  battles,  the  marchings 
of  armies,  and  soldiers  in  camp.  He 
deigned  and  composed  with  great 
spirit,  his  colour  was  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  his  figures  were  admirably  drawn. 
On  hiB  return  to  Naples,  he  imitated  the 
manner  of  SalratorRosa.  He  died  in  1680. 

Falconst  (Pisaas).  He  was  born 
at  Paris,  being  the  son  of  Falconet  the 
sculptor,  who  executed  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Peters- 
buigh.  He  resided  some  years  in 
London,  but  returned  to  Paris  about 
1773.  He  practised  history  and  por- 
traiture, and  he  also  painted  ornaments. 
He  was  remarkable  for  drawing  like- 
nesses in  black  lead,  with  a  mixture  of 
colouring:  and  among  those  which  he 
executed  in  this  manner  were  twelve  of 
English  artists,  and  one  of  Granger,  the 
autnor  of  the  Biographical  History  of 
England.  In  1766  he  obtained  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  guineas  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  a  painting  in  chiaro- 
oscuro;  and  in  1768,  another  for  an 
bbtorical  picture. 

Falconbtto  (Giovanni  Maria).  He 
vras  bom  at  Verona  in  1461,  and 
became  the  scholar,  first  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  of  his  brother  Giovanni 
Antonio  Falconetto,  of  Verona,  under 
whom  he  became  eminent  in  history 
and  portrait  painting.  He  was  also  a 
good  architect,  and  died  in  1534. 

Faldoni  (Giovanni  Antonio).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Ascoli,  in  the  Trevi- 
sano,  about  1690.  His  first  study  was 
landscape,  which  he  learned  from  An- 
tonio Luciano;  but  afterwards  he 
quitted  that  profession  for  engraving, 
in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Giles 
Sadeler. 


Falen8(Chable8  Van).  This  Flem- 
ish painter  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in 
1684,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1733.  He 
painted  well,  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  Wouvermans. 

Fano  (Baetolombo  da).  He  flou- 
rished in  1534,  in  which  year  he  painted 
an  altar-piece  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  for  the  church  of  St.  Michel,  in 
his  native  city  of  Fano;  but  it  is  of  an 
Inferior  description.  His  son  Pompeo 
had  a  better  taste,  and  painted  some 
pictures  of  great  merit.  Zucchero  was 
his  scholar. 

Fanone  (SrsrANo).  This  old  artist 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1318.  He 
became  a  great  favourite  with  Robert, 
King  of  Naples,  who  showered  upon 
him  many  favours,  but  his  works  are  of 
an  inferior  order.     He  died  in  1387. 

Fanzone  (Fbeeando).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Faenza  in  1 562,  and  studied 
at  Rome,  under  Vanni,  after  which  he 
executed  several  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  the 
Scala  Santa,  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  A  t 
Ravenna  are  some  fine  pictures  by  him, 
one  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  m  the 
convent  of  Dominicans;  and  a  Probal- 
tici,  in  the  confraternity  of  St.  John^ 
both  which  have  much  of  the  style  of 
Lodovico  Caracci.  The  design  of  Fan- 
zone  b  elevated  and  correct,  with  great 
sweetness  of  colouring.  He  died  i  n  1 645. 

Faeblli  (Giacomo).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Naples  in  1624,  and  had  An* 
drea  Vaocaro  for  his  instructor.  When 
very  young,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of 
his  talent,  in  a  painting  of  St.  Bridget, 
for  the  church  dedicated  to  her  at 
Naples;  but  subsequently  he  altered 
his  manner  in  an  attempt  to  rival  Do- 
menichino,  and  thereby  lowered  his 
own  reputation.     He  died  in  1706. 

Farinato  (Paolo  dbgli  Ubbeti). 
He  was  born  at  Verona  in  1522,  and 
successivelv  became  the  disciple  of  An- 
tonio Badile,  and  Nicolo  Golfino.  His 
taste  of  design  was  excellent,  his  ima- 
gination fruitful,  and  he  had  a  fine  in- 
vention; so  that  in  many  respects  he 
was  an  admirable  master;  but  he  was 
not  often  happy  in  his  colouring;  yet 
the  picture  which  he  painted  for  the 
church  of  St.  George,  at  Verona,  is 
much  superior  in  that  respect  to  most  of 
his  performances,  and  in  many  particu- 
lars is  accounted  not  inferior  to  the 
work  of  Paolo  Veronese.     The  subject 
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is  the  Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  in  which  there  arc  numerous 
figures,  correctly  designed,  judiciously 
disposed,  and  with  easy  and  becoming 
attitudes.  This  picture  was  designed 
and  executed  wnen  he  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old;  and  what  is  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  he  possessed  the  lively 
powers  of  his  imagination,  and  usual 
freedom  of  hand,  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  he  retained 
the  use  of  all  his  faculties  till  his  death, 
in  1606.  In  the  Palazzo  Sagredo, 
at  Venice,  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Fa- 
rinato,  in  which  the  head  of  Christ 
hath  a  character  inimitably  fine.  And 
at  Verona,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni in  Monte,  ifi  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  Baptism  of  Christ,  which  is  in 
a  grand  style  and  broad  manner,  but  the 
design  is  not  very  correet,  and  the 
colouring  is  too  brown.  Besides  those 
works  may  be  mentioned,  St.  Michael 
defeating  the  rebel  Angels;  and  two 
pictures  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
and  the  Tyranny  of  Herod,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Organo;  .a  St.  Onofrio,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Tommaso;  and  a 
taking  down  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
Capuchin  convent.  Farinato  has  also 
lefl  some  etchings,  executed  in  ^n  ex- 
cellent style. 

Farinato  TOrazio).  He  was  born 
at  Verona,  ana  was  the  son  and  disciple 
of  Paolo,  whose  style  and  manner  he 
studiously  imitated;  and  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  his  genius,  he  composed  with  so 
much  spirit  and  elegance,  that  the  best 
judges  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  bis  arriving  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfection;  but  he  died  very  young,  and 
universally  regretted.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  at  Verona,  are  several 
noble  paintings  by  him,  which  are  ex- 
tremely admired,  particularly  one  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Orazio 
etched  some  plates  from  the  designs  of 
his  father. 

FABiNaTON  (George).  This  inge- 
nious artist  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Farington,  Rector  of 
Warrington^  and  Vicar  of  Leigh,  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  bom  at  the  former 
place  in  1754.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  in  the  art  from  his  brother 
Joseph,  one  of  the  royal  academicians; 
but  nis  inclmation  leading  him  to  the 
study  ofhistorical  painting,  he  acquired 
further  assistance  from  Mr.  West.      He 


was  for  some  time  employed  by  Alder- 
man Boydcll,  for  whom  he  madcseverdl 
excellent  drawings  from  the  Houghton 
collection.  He  studied  long  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  obtained  a  silver 
medal  in  1779,  and,'  in  1780,  that  of 
gold,  for  the  best  historical  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Witch  or  Cal- 
dron Scone  in  Macbeth.  In  1782  he 
went  to  India,  where  he  painted  many 
pictures;  but  his  principal  undertaking 
was  a  large  worR,  representing  the 
court  of  the  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad. 
Whilst  employed  on  this  work,  he  im- 
prudently exposed  himself  to  the  night 
air,  to  observe  some  ceremonies  of  the 
natives,  in  order  to  complete  a  series  of 
drawings  begun  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  com- 
plaint, which  in  a  few  days  unfortunately 
terminated  his  life  in  1788. 

Fasolo  (Giovanni  Antonio).  He 
was  bom  at  Vicenza  in  1528,  and  had 
for  his  first  master  Battista  Zelotti, 
from  whom  he  removed  to  the  school 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  under  him  made 
a  rapid  progress.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Roche,  at  Vicenza,  is  a  painting  by  him, 
representing  the  Pool  of  Hetkesda, 
which  is  a  noble  composftion,  with 
several  groups  of  figures,  disposed  and 
expressed  in  an  admirable  style.  In 
the  church  of  the  Servites  is  another 
picture  by  Fasolo,  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men.  He  also  painted  some 
fine  pieces,  the  subjects  taken  from  the 
Roman  history.     He  died  in  1572.  - 

Fassolo  rBERNAKDiNO.  This  painter 
was  born  at  Pavia,  and  lived  about  the 
year  1520.  A  picture  of  his,  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  manner  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  carried  from 
Rome  to  Paris  in  the  time  of  the  Re^ 
volution,  and  deposited  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  .  It  is  an  exquisite  perform- 
ance. 

Fator  (Frat  Nkholas).  He  was 
bom  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1522. 
When  young,  he  became  a  monk,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  and  acquired 
notice  by  his  Latin  poetry;  to  which  he 
added  a  good  taste  in  the  fine  arts;  but 
his  pictures  are  all  confined  to  his 
monastery.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
St.  Michael  defeating  Lucifer;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  Christ;  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child.     He  died  in  1588. 

Fattorb  (II),  see  Penni. 

Fava(1l  Conte  PiETRo).    This  bo- 
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bleman  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
burn  in  1669.  Ho  became  a  scholar  of 
Passinelli,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Clementine  Academy.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Tommaso  del  Mercato, 
at  Bologna,  is  an  altar-piece  bv  him, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  at- 
tended by  several  Saints;  and  at  An- 
cona  are  two  of  his  pictures,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering,  and  the  Resurrection.  He 
was  a  close  imitator  of  the  Caracci.  He 
died  in  1744. 

Faucus  (Gboboe).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Chateaudun  in  1647, 
and  died  in  1708.  He  excelled  in 
painting  landscapes. 

Fayanne  (Hbnby).  Of  this  painter 
i^e  know  nothing  more  than  what  is 
stated  in  a  French  compendium  on  the 
arts,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Lont-on,  but  to  have  been  in- 
structed at  Paris,  under  Houasse;  after 
which  he  returned  home,  next  made  a 
voyage  to  Spain,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1752.  He  b  there  said  to  have  been 
esteemed  a  g^od  painter  of  historical 
subjects. 

FsDDEs (Peter).  This  Dutch  painter 
was  bom  at  Harlingen  in  1588,  and 
died  in  1634.  He  was  deemed  a  good 
artist  in  historical  subjects,  as  well  as 
portrait. 

Fehlxno  (Henry  Cheibtopuer). 
He  was  born  at  Sangerhausen,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1653,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
his  relative,  Samuel  Botschild  with 
whom  he  visited  Iti^t  where  he  re- 
sided some  years.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Dresden,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
friend,  Botschild  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  gallery.  He  was  much  employed 
in  adorning  the  palaces  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  his  works  gave  general 
satisfaction.     He  died  in  1 725. 

Fri  (  Alessandro,  or  del  Barbie  re). 
He  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1538,  and 
studied  successively  under  Ghirlandaio, 
Pietro  Francia,  and  Tommaso  Man- 
zuoli  di  St.  Friano.     He  became  a  good 

Cainter  of  history  in  fresco,  and  enriched 
is  works  with  noble  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture. Among  his  principal  pictures 
is. one  of  the  Scourging  of^  Christ,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Croce  at  Florence. 

Ferdinand  (Louis).  This  French 
artist  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  EUe,  a 
painter,  but  why  he  dropped  his  surname 


is  not  kuown.  He  acquired  credit  as 
a  painter  of  portraits,'  and  became  a 
meml)er  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  He 
also  etched  several  plates  in  a  good  style, 
between  1640  and  1650. 

Ferbt  (Jean  Baptists).  This 
French  painter  was  bora  at  Evreux  in 
1674,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1737.  He 
excelled  in  landscape,  but  also  at- 
tempted historical  subjects. 

Fero,  or  Ferque  (Paul  Francis). 
This  eminent  painter  was  born  at  Vien- 
na, in  1689,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
artist  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  placed 
him  with  another  of  the  profession  not 
much  better  than  himself,  under  whom 
Ferg  patiently  practised  for  four  years; 
till  his  father,  apprehensive  of  the 
inability  of  his  tutor,  took  him  under 
his  own  care,  and  set  him  to  design  and 
compose  historical  subjects.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  prints  of  C allot 
and  Le  Clerc,  from  which  he  received 
considerable  improvement;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  that  attachment  bv  per- 
sons of  judgment,  who  observed  that 
the  figures  in  those  prints  were  too 
minute  for  a  young  artist  to  study,  and 
that  it  would  conduce  more  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  form  his  hand  for  designing 
figures  in  a  large  than  a  small  size.  He 
learned  afterwards  from  Hans  Graaf,  at 
Vienna,  the  manner  of  designing  figures; 
but  preferred  Orient,  a  painter  of  land- 
scape, to  Graaf,  and  lived  with  him 
three  years.  In  1718  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Bamberg,  where  his  merit  pro- 
cured him  employment,  and  afterwards 
he  visited  Dresden  in  company  with 
Alexander  Thiele,  in  whose  pictures 
Ferg  inserted  .the  figures  and  animals, 
which  added  extremely  to  their  value. 
From  Germany  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  might  have  lived  in  affluence, 
if  an  indiscreet  marriage  had  not  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties.  The  neces- 
sities which  arose  from  his  domestic 
troubles  compelled  him  to  lower  the 
price  of  his  paintings  to  procure  an 
immediate  support;  and  as  those  ne- 
cessities increased,  his  pictures  were 
still  more  depreciated,  though  not  in 
intrinsic  value.  By*  a  scries  of  mis- 
fortunes he  was  overrun  with  debts, 
and,  to  avoid  his  creditors,  was  con- 
strained to  secrete  himself  in  different 
parts  of  London.  The  climax  of  misery 
was  completed  in  a  melancholy  manner, 
for  he  was  found  dead  before  the  houso 
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where  he  hxigcd,  apparently  exhausted 
by  cold  and  want,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  seemed  aa  if  he  had  wanted  strength 
to  open  the  door  of  his  wietched  apart- 
ment. This  was  in  1738,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  in  1740.  His 
style  was  much  in  the  taste  of  Ber- 
ehem  and  Wouvermans;  and  his  sub- 
jects were  the  amusements,  feasts,  or  em- 
ployments of  peasants,  and  sometimes 
markets  in  public  streets,  or  sea  shores; 
be  adorned  his  landscapes  with  elegant 
ruins,  selected  and  executed  in  a  grand 
taste;  and  he  was  often  so  exact,  as  to 
express  perceptibly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hewn  stone  and  the  polished 
surface  of  the  marble.  His  colouring, 
in  his  first  time,  had  all  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  Italian  masters;  but 
after  he  had  studied  nature  more 
closely,  he  avoided  the  appearance  of 
a  mannerist:  and  in  his  imitations  ad- 
hered to  that  only  which  seemed  to 
have  the  greatest  truth.  His  colouring 
is  always  sweet,  clear,  and  agreeable; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate;  his  com- 
positions full  of  spirit;  and  every  figure 
nas  expression  and  elegance.  His 
design  is  correct;  but  his  horses  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  Wouvermans.  He 
etched  well  with  aquafortis,  and  his 
prints  of  that  kind  are  in  much  request. 
The  greater  jpart  of  hb  works  are  in 
London  and  Germany. 

Feagxone  (Bebnardtno).  This  Ita* 
lian  artist,  who  was  distinguished  aa  a 
painter  of  marine  views  and  sea-ports, 
Mved  at  Rome  about  the  year  1720; 
but  no  particulars  are  related  of  his 
personal  history. 

Ferguson  (William).  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  in  his  own  countrv, 
after  which  he  spent  several  years  m 
Franee  and  Ital^.  The  subjects  which 
he  generally  painted  were  dead  fowls; 
particularly  pigeons  and  partridges;  and 
sometimes  aeod  animals,  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  besides  other  objects  of  still 
life.  No  painter  in  that  stvle  eould 
have  a  neater  pencil,  or  finish  his  pic- 
tures with  greater  transparence.  His 
objects  have  abuudance  of  truth  and 
force,  as  nature  was  his  perpetual 
model;  they  are  also  grouped  witn  ease 
and  skill;  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro,  he  distributed  his  lights 
in  a  powerful,  and  freouently  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.      He  died  atx>ut  1690. 


Ferguson  (James).  This  ingenious 
astronomer  and  mechanic  was  abo  a 
painter,  and  drew  portraits  with  some 
credit.  He  was  entirely  self-taught, 
and  executed  all  the  drawings  for  his 
various  works.  There  are  several  of 
his  portraits  at  Bristol.  He  died  ia 
1776,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Fernandez  (Luis).  He  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1594,  aud  studied  under 
Eugenie  Caxes,  by  whose  instructions 
he  became  a  respectable  painter  of  his* 
tory  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  He 
died  in  1654. 

Feenanoez  (Fbancxbco).  Another 
Spanish  painter,  who  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1604,  and  had  Bartolomeo 
Carducci  for  his  master.  He  became 
very  eminent,  and  was  much  emplored 
by  rhilip  lY.  in  hb  palaces,  as  well  as 
by  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  churches  and 
convents.  One  of  bis  finest  pictures  is 
a  representation  of  the  Death  of  St. 
Francis  de  Pabloa  in  the  convent  de  la 
Vittoria.  Fernandez  lost  his  life  in  ft 
quarrel  with  Francbco  de  Barras  ia 
1646. 

Fernandez  (Antonio  de  Arias). 
He  was  born  at  Madrid  iu  1604,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Pedro  de  las 
Cuevas,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress, 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  painted 
an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  Carmen 
Calzada  at  Toledo;  and  before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  was  accounted  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  Spain.  He  had  a 
good  taste  in  design,  was  an  excellent 
colourist,  and  worked  with  great  facility. 
In  the  Augustine  convent  at  Madrid 
are  eleven  pictures  by  him,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  the  different  scenes  in  the 
history  of  the  Passion.  He  died  in 
1684. 

Fkrracuti  (Giovanni  Domsnico). 
This  Italian  painter  was  a  native  of 
Macerata,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  1650.  He  excelled  in  landscapes, 
and  chiefly  in  the  representation  of 
winter  scenery,  to  whick  he  gave  a  fine 
effect. 

Ferrada  (Chribtoval).  He  was  a 
native  of  Anieva,  in  the  Asturias,  and 
bom  in  1620.  After  studying  painting 
under  a  regular  instructor,  whose  name 
is  unknown*  he  entered  into  the  mo* 
nastie  order  of  St.  Maria  de  las  Cuevas. 
He  painted  a  number  of  pictures  for  the 
altars  and  cloisters  of  his  convent  at 
Seville,  where  he  died  in  1678. 
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FxaBAJU(>Li(Ni7Nzio).  This  painter, 
who  also  obtained  the^  name  of  DeUi 
Ajfflittif  was  bom  at  Nocera  de  Pagani, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1661.  His 
first  master  was  Luca  Giordano,  on 
leaving  whom  he  studied  under  Giu- 
seppe del  Sole;  but  his  genius  directed 
him  to  the  study  of  landscape  painting, 
and  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  the 
greatest  excellence  in  it.  Under  that 
great  master  he  learned  to  design  his- 
torical figures  with  remarkable  correct- 
ness; and  he  adorned  his  own  pictures 
with  figures  of  an  elegant  design,  which 
he  disposed  with  taste  and  propriety. 
He  also  studied  the  different  beauties 
of  Paul  Bril,  Albano,  Pouasin,  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  Claude  Lorraine;  and  by  a 
commendable  ambition  to  imitate  those 
admired  artists,  he  formed  a  style  of  his 
own,  that  was  exceedingly  agreeable, 
and  became  universally  admired  for 
aweetness  of  colouring,  lovely  ntuations 
and  distances;  for  a  pleasine  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  force;  for  the  beauty 
of  the  skies,  and  the  transparence,  of 
the  waters. 

FxaaAMOLA  (Fiovante).  He  was 
bom  at  Brescia,  and  his  works  are 
much  esteemed  in  his  own  country. 
l*he  principal  is  a  picture  of  St  Jerome 
in  his  study,  in  tne  church  of  Maria 
delle  Grazie.     He  died  in  1528. 

FEaaAMTiNi  (Gabriello),  called 
likewise  Degli  Oeckiati.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  the  scholar  of 
Denis  Calvart,  bv  whose  instractions 
he  became  a  goocf  painter  of  history,  as 
well  in  oil  as  in  fresco.  Most  of  his 
best  works  are  in  the  churches  of 
Bologna,  particularly  a  picture  of  St. 
Francis,  in  that  of  St.  Benedetto;  a 
St.  Girolamo,  in  St.  Mattia;  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  in  La  Carit^; 
and,  in  the  convent  of  the  Servites,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  with  another 
of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin. 

Feeaara,  Antonio  da).  This  artist, 
as  bis  name  imports,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  lived  about  the  year  1500. 
He  studied  under  Angiolo  Gaddi,  and 
became  an  eminent  historical  painter 
at  Urbino  and  Citt^  di  Castello. 

Ferrari  (Gaudenzio),  commonly 
called  Ckntdenzio  Milanese.  He  was 
bom  at  Valdugia,  in  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, in  1484.  There  are  different 
accounts  of  his  professional  education; 
some   making  him  a  pupil  of  Pietro 


Perugino,  and  others  of  Scotto  and 
Luini;  but  it  is  admitted  that  he  pro- 
fited most  from  studying  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vicini.  When  young  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  assisted 
Raffaelle  in  the  Farnesian  palace.  By 
this  connexion  he  obtained  a  great 
accession  of  knowledge,  and  acquired 
an  *e]evation  of  design,  and  strength  of 
colouring,  to  which  he  was  before  a 
strans^er.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are  tne  dome  of  the  great  church  at 
Novara;  and  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria, 
near  Savona,  which  last  has  been  com- 
pared with  Corregio's  St.  John,  at  Par- 
ma; another  sublime  production  of  his 
genius  is  the  picture  of  St  Christopher, 
at  Vercelli,  wnich  has  much  of  the  air 
of  Raffaelle.  At  the  same  place  are 
some  Huntings  of  the  Life  of  Christ; 
and  a  nne  one  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  which  has  been  compared  with 
the  picture  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  the 
same  subject  At  Milan,  Ferrari  painted 
some  pieces  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
in  rivalship  with  Titian.  He  died  in 
1550. 

Ferrari  (Giovanni  Andrea).  He 
was  born  at  Genoa  in  1599,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Bernardo  Casfelli;  but  after- 
wards he  studied  under  Bernardo 
Strozzi.  His  application  was  attended 
with  success,  and  he  at  last  attained  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  as  to  be 
equally  expert  in  painting  history, 
landscape,  fi'uit,  animals,  and  flowers: 
which  subjects  he  finished  in  a  small 
size,  but  with  extraordinary  beauty  and 
exactness.  Of  his  works  in  the  higher 
class,  the  principal  are  the  composition 
of  Theodoeius,  m  the  church  del  Gesd 
at  Genoa;  the  Nativity  in  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  city;  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Vii^n,  at  Voltn.  This 
last  appears  to  be  his  masterpiece. 
He  died  in  1669. 

Ferrari  (Lvca  de).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Reggio  in  1605,  and  became 
the  scholar  of  Guide  Reni,  whose  man- 
ner of  punting,  particularly  in  the  airs 
of  his  figures,  he  happily  imitated. 
Among  hiB  rarious  works,  one  of  the 
best  is  a  Pietlu  in  the  church  of  St 
Antonio  at  Padua,  admirably  expresseii, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  Anotner  fine 
picture  by  him  is  that  of  the  plague, 
in  the  convent^  of  the  Dominicans  in 
the  same  city.     He  died  in  1654. 

Ferrari  (Greooeio  de).     He  was 
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born  at  Porto  Maurizio,  in  the  Genoese 
republic,  in  1644,  and  studied  under 
Domenico  Fiasella;  but  after  leaving 
hiro,  he  imitated  the  works  of  Corregio, 
at  Parma,  where  he  took  an  exact  copy 
of  the  celebrated  painting  in  the  cupola 
of  the  great  church.  His  style  was  now 
modelled  entirely  after  that  of  Corregio, 
and  though  necessarily  inferior,  yet  he 
acquired  great  merit  in  composition 
and  colouring.  One  of  his  best  works 
ii  the  picture  of  St.  Michael,  in  the 
church  of  Madonna  delle  Vigne  at 
Genoa.  He  obtained  also  considerable 
employment  at  Turin  and  Marseilles. 
He  died  in  1726. 

Ferrari  (Abate  LoBENZo).  He  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1660,  and  received 
his  instructions  in  piunting  from  the 
preceding  artist,  who  was  his  father. 
He  also,  though  at  a  humble  distance, 
became  an  assiduous  imitator  .of  the 
works  of  Corregio,  and  proved  an  ex- 
cellent painter.  In  some  respects  he 
equalled  Carlini,  and  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Palazzo  Carega  is  a  series  of  fine 
pictures  by  him,  taken  from  the  ^neid. 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  died  in 
1744. 

Ferrari  (Orazio).  He  was  born  at 
Voltri  in  1606,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Andrea  Ansaldi,  after  which  he  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  who  employed  him  several 
years.  He  and  all  his  family  died  of 
the  plaeue  at  Genoa  in  1657.  His 
principal  work  is  a  picture  of  the  Last 
oupper,  in  the  church  of  St.  Siro  at 
Genoa. 

Ferrari  (Leonardo,  or  Leonar- 
DiNo).  He  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and 
studied  under  Lucio  Massari.  His  prin- 
cipal talent  lay  in  the  representation  of 
carnival  amusements,  but  he  also  painted 
some  historical  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

Ferrato,  see  Salvi. 

Fbrretti  (Giovanni  Domemxco, 
d'Imola).  He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1692,  and  studied  with  Giuseppe  del 
Sole.  He  painted  hbtorical  subjects 
with  great  credit,  and  his  works  are 
mostly  in  the  churches  of  Pba,  Bo- 
logna, f  lorence,  and  Pistoia. 

FiRRX  (Giro).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1634,  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  whose 
school  he  soon  displayed  an  elevated 
and  noble  genius.  He  was  indefatigable 


both  in  study  and  practice,  and  un- 
commonly attentive  to  improve  his 
mind  by  reading  history,  sacred  and 
profane,*  by  employing  his  hand  in- 
cessantly in  design  and  colouring;  and 
also  by  treasuring  up  every  observation 
of  his  master.  His  designs  are  very 
correct,  and  his  ordonnance  very  grand; 
his  taste,  style,  idess,  composition,  and 
colouring,  are  entirely  like  those  of 
Cortona;  of  which  he  gave  a  sufficient 
proof,  by  finishing  one  of  that  master's 
designs,  left  imperfect  in  the  palace  of 
Pitti  at  Florence;  and,  indeed,  his 
works  are  frequently  taken  for  the  hand 
of  Cortona.  Ho  received  high  prices 
tor  his  paintings,  which  was  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit;  and  he 
had  also  as  much  employment  as  be 
could  possibly  execute.  His  works,  as 
well  as  his  reputation,  were  spread 
through  every  part  of  Europe;  and 
they  are  a  principal  ornament  of  the 
churches,  as  well  as  of  the  cabinets 
and  apartments  of  the  nobility.  By  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  he  was  engaged  in 
many  considerable  designs  for  ceilings 
and  saloons;  and  ho  was  employed  to 
finish  several  noble  compositions  begun 
by  Cortona;  which  he  executed  so 
much  to  his  master's  honour  and  his 
own^  that  the  whole  appear  to  be  only 
by  one  hand.  The  principal  works  of 
Ciro  Ferri  are  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, in  the  church  of  St.  Market 
Rome;  St.  Ambrose  healing  the  Sick, in 
the  same  city;  the  Annunciation,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  pope,  at  Monte  Cavallo; 
and  the  cupola  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Rome. 
He  died  in  1689. 

Fbrroni  (GiROLAMo).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Milan  about  1681.  He 
painted  a  picture  of  the  death  of  St. 
Joseph  for  the  church  of  St.  Eustazio  in 
his  native  city,  after  which  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  scholar  of 
Carlo  Maratti;  after  whose  designs  he 
executed  some  engravings. 

Ferrucci  (Nicodemo).  He  was 
bom  at  Florence,  and  studied  under 
Domenico  Passignano,  whose  style  he 
adopted  with  groat  success,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome  as  an  assistant  in 
most  of  his  works.  He  excelled  in 
fresco,  and  many  of  his  paintings  are 
at  Florence  ancf  Fiesole.  He  died  in 
1650. 

Feti  (Domenico).  He  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1589,  and  became  a  disciple 
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of  Lodovico  Cigoli;  but  afterwards  he 
went  to  Mantua,  where  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who, 
on  his  coming  .to  the  dukedom  of  that 
state,  appointed  him  his  principal 
painter.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
artut  by  his  intemperance  shortened  his 
days,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1624.  Feti 
adopted  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano, 
without  the  abject  servility  of  a  mere 
imitator:  his  colouring  is  forcible,  and 
the  expression  of  his  figures  animated. 
His  works,  though  chiefly  of  a  small 
size,  are  very  scarce.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal pictures  are  Christ  praying  in  the 
Garden;  an  Ecce  Homo;  tne  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns;  the  Entombing  of  the 
Saviour;  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fbhes.  The  four  first  are  in  the 
Pahizzo  CoTsini,  at  Florence,  and  the 
last  in  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Man- 
tua. There  is  great  force  in  his  pic- 
tures; and  though  he  sometimes  is  too 
black,  yet  he  expressed  the  passions  in 
a  strong  manner,  and  had  a  pleasing 
mellowness  in  his  colouring. 

Fivas  (Roland  le).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Anjou  in  1008,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Le  Fevre  de  Venice; 
but  he  was  in  no  rreat  esteem  either 
for  his  atdtudes  or  likenesses  in  portrait 
He  was  accounted  a  better  designer 
than  painter,  and  was  most  remarkable 
for  his  curious  method  of  staining 
marble.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  pa- 
tronised by  Prince  Rupert  He  died  in 
1677. 

Fetbb  (Claude  le).  He  was  born 
at  Fontainebleau  in  1633,  and  had  for 
his  instructors,  Eustaclie  le  Sueur,  and 
Charles  le  Brun.  By  the  advice  of  the 
latter  he  followed  portrait  painting,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
his  countrymen.  He  also  painted  dowers 
extremely  well,  and  sometimes  historical 
subjects,  but  his  greatest  merit  was  in 
portrait,  which  profession  he  followed  in 
London  with  good  success  some  years, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1675. 

FiALSTTi  (Odoabdo).  Hc  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1573,  and  after  studying 
there  under  Giovanni  Battista  Cremo- 
nini,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Tintoretto.  He  painted  a 
number  of  pictures  for  the  churches, 

girticularly  the  Crucifixion,  in  that  of 
anta  Croce.      He  also  etched  several 
plates  from  his  own  designs,  in  an*  ad- 


mirable style.     He  died  at  Vcuice  in 
1638. 

FiAHMiNGo  (Arrigo).  Hc  was  a 
Fleming,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Fiammingo,  in  Italy,  on  that  account. 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Vatican.  He  painted 
also  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
Sistine  chapel;  .and  in  the  church  Delia 
Madonna  degli  Angeli,  another  of  our 
Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalen  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  In  tho 
same  church  is  a  noble  piece  by  him, 
of  St.  Michael  defeating  Lucifer.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  78,  about  the  year 
1601. 

Fiammingo  (Enrico).  This  artist 
was  also,  as  his  name  imports,  a  native 
of  Flanders.  He  studied  first  under 
Ribera,  and  afterwards  had  Guido  Rcni 
for  an  instructor.  Some  of  his  works 
in  the  churches  at  Bologna  are  much 
in  the  style  of  Guido,  but  much  more 
dark  in  the  shadows. 

Fiasella  (Dombnico),  called  also 
Sarzana,  He  was  bom  near  Genoa  in 
1589,  and  was  called  Sarzana,  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  At  first  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Aurelio  Lomi,  and  after- 
wards of  Battista  Pagi ;  but  he  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement,  and  there 
studied  after  the  best  masters  and  the 
remains  of  antiquity. .  By  this  method 
he  obtained  an  excellent  taste  of  design, 
which  enabled  him  to  paint  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Passignano  and  Arpino.  His 
greatest  excellence,  however,  lay  in 
painting  portraits,  which  he  executed 
with  remarkable  justness  of  character 
and  force  of  resemblance.  In  colour- 
ing he  is  superior  to  most  of  the 
Genoese  School;  his  design  has  great 
elevation,  and  his  composition  is  correct 
and  judicious.  In  the  church  of  St 
Vincenzro  at  Piacenza,  he  painted  a 
noble  picture  of  St.  Bernard;  in  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  Sarzana,  tho 
Murder  of  the  Innocents;  and  at  St. 
Aeostino,  in  Genoa,  a  picture  of  St. 
Thomas.     He  died  in  1669. 

Ficherelli  (Felice).  This  painter, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Felice 
Riposo,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1605, 
and  had  Jacopo  Empoli  for  his  in- 
stractor.  The  name  of  Riposo  was 
given  to  him  on  account  of  his  habitual 
reserve  and  indolence;  yet  he  was  an 
excellent  painter,  as  his  works  evince. 
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The  principal  are  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
from  Paradise,  and  a  picture  of  St. 
Antonio.  He  copied  Andrea  del  Sarto 
very  closely.     He  died  in  1660. 

F1E8OLB,  see  Anoelico. 

FioiNO  (  Ambeooxo.)  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Milan,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Paolo  Lomazzo;  but  though  he 
learned  historical  composition  from  him, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  shine  in  that 
style,  he  preferred  portrait  painting,  in 
which  he  eminently  excelled,  as  well 
for  the  resemblance  as  for  the  expres- 
sion and  colouring  of  his  pieces,  buch 
was  his  merit  that  Marino  the  poet 
celebrated  his  praises,  and  the  greatest 
potentates  wished  to  have  their  pictures 
painted  by  his  hand.  His  works  in 
nistory  are  also  good;  the  two  principal 
of  which  are  an  Assumption,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Fidele,  and  an  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  that  of  St.  Antonio  at 
Milan.  At  Wilton,  in  the  collection  of 
the  i^arl  of  Pembroke,  there  is  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  painted  by  this 
master.     He  died  in  1690. 

FiLicus  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  Holland,  in 
1660,  and  had  Peter  Van  Slingelandt 
for  his  master,  whose  style  he  adopted 
very  successfully.  His  pictures  are  of 
conversations,  and  portraits  of  a  small 
size,  which  he  executed  in  a  spirited 
manner.  He  had  a  good  taste  in  com- 
position, designed  correctly,  and  was 
an  excellent  colourist;  but  he  did  not 
labour  so  much  in  the  finishius'  of  his 
pictures  as  Slingelandt.  He  died  at 
Bois-le-Duc  in  1719. 

FiLippi  (Camillo).  He  was  bora  at 
Ferrara,  and  studied  under  Dosso 
Dossi,  from  whose  instructions  he 
learned  to  paint  history  in  a  good  style 
of  composition.  Two  of  his  best  pic- 
tures are  one  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
another  of  the  Trinity;  both  at  Ferrara, 
where  he  died  in  1574. 

FiLippi  (Sebastiano).  He  was  the 
sou  of  the  above,  and  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara in  1532.  After  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  ho  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  whose  elevated  stvle  he 
approached  much  nearer  than  any  artist 
of  nis  day.  There  is  a  proof  of  this  in 
his  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  on  which  g^eat 
work  he  was  employed  three  years. 
By  an  unfortunate    mistake,  this  sub- 


lime production  has  been  materially 
uijured  in  the  cleaning,  owing  to  the 
blunder  of  the  persons  engaged  upon  it, 
in  not  knowing  that  it  was  painted  in 
fresco.  Still  there  are  penormances 
sufficient,  and  in  a  perfect  state,  in  the 
churches  of  Ferrara,  to  show  that 
Filippi  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  his 
great  master.  He  acquired  the  nanae 
of  Gratella,  from  his  practice  of  squar- 
ing large  works  to  redaee  them  to  a 
small  size.  The  great  fault  of  this 
artist  is  sameness,  and  a  perpetual  copy- 
ing of  himself.  Among  his  principial 
works,  besides  the  one  already  noticed, 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine; 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering;  St  Cristo- 
fano;  a  Dead  Christ  supported  by 
Angels;  the  Vir^u  and  Child,  with  St. 
John;  and  a  Circumcision.  He  died 
at  Ferrara  in  1602. 

FiUFPi  (Cesare).  This  artist  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Sebastiano,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed.  His  talent 
lay  in  painting  grotesques;  but  he  oc- 
casionally attempted  historical  subjects. 
The  best  of  these  is  the  Cmcifizion  in 
the  church  Delia  Monte  at  Rome. 

FiLOCAMO  (Antonio  and  Paolo). 
Two  brothers,  who  were  natives  of 
Messina,  and  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratti. 
On  finishing  their  studies  at  Rome,  they 
formed  an  academy  in  their  native  city, 
and  painted  a  number  of  works  for  the 
churches.  They  died  of  the  plague  in 
1748. 

FxNNET  (Samuel^  He  was  bora  at 
Fulshaw,  in  Cheshire,  and  obtained 
some  celebrity  in  his  day  as  a  miniature 
painter,  both  in  enamel  and  water 
colours.  He  {was  appointed  enamel 
painter  to  the  late  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  in  1765  exhibited  two  pictures, 
one  of  which  was  a  {)ortrait  of  her 
majesty.  He  died  about  1807,  having 
long  before  given  up  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

FiNOGLiA  (Paolo  Dombnico^.  He 
was  a  native  of  Orta*  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  had  Massimo  Stanzione 
for  his  preceptor,  under  whom  he  ac- 
quired a  correct  taste  of  design  and 
power  of  execution.  His  invention  was 
uncommonly  fertile,  and  his  manner  had 
considerable  force.  The  principal  of 
his  works  are  in  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1656. 

FioBAVANTi    ( ).     The  subjects 

painted   by    this    Italian   artist    were 
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carpets,  vases,  musical  instriiinents,  and 
objects  of  still  life;  and  he  imitated 
them  with  such  great  truth,  resemblance 
of  nature,  exactness  of  colour,  and  such 
roundness  and  relief,  that  he  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  best  in  his  profession 
in  that  stvle  of  painting.  When  he 
died  is  unknown. 

Fioas  (Cola  Antonio  da).  He  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1352,  and  received 
his  instructions  in  painting  from  Fran- 
cesco Simone.  He  executed  several 
altar-pieces  in  the  churches  of  his 
native  dtj,  one  of  which  bears  the  date 
of  1375.  This  picture  represents  the 
Eiitbronization  of  the  Vii^n;  and  on 
the  laterals  are  the  Ascension^  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holjr  Ghost.  But  the 
best  work  of  Fior^  is  St.  Jerome  ex- 
tracting a  Thorn  from  the  Foot  of  a 
Lion,  painted  when  the  artut  was  near 
eighty.     He  died  in  1444. 

Fioai  (Cesar),  a  native  of  Milan, 
was  bom  in  1636,  and  died  in  1702.  He 
painted  portrut  and  architectural  sub- 
jects. 

FioBi  (Mario  di).  He  was  a  native 
of  Penna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  was  bom  in  1603.  He  studied 
under  hu  uncle  Tommazzo  Salini,  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
works  were  much  esteemed.  ,  He 
painted  flowers  with  an  astonishing  re- 
semblance to  nature,  and  in  an  elegant 
disposition.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1673. 

FioRiNi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1590.  He  painted,  in 
conjunction  with  Cesare  Aretusi,  several 
pictures  for  the  churches  of  Bologna 
and  Brescia;  among  which  was  one  of 
the  Birth  of  the  Viivin;  and  another  of 
the  Mass  celebrated  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great. 

Flamkel,  or  Flsicabl(Bbrtholet). 
He  was  born  at  Liege  in  1614,  and 
was  placed  by  his  parents  under  a  musi- 
cian; but  turning  his  mind  to  painting, 
he  received  some  instractioii  from  an 
indifferent  artist;  after  which  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Gerard  Douffleist,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Italy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  visited  Genoa,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  several  other  cities;  but 
his  arrival  at  Rome  ampler  recompensed 
him  for  the  labour  of  his  journey.  In 
that  city  he  studied  to  ffreat  advantage, 
and    cnpied    the    works    of  the    best 


masters;  bv  which  he  acquired  a  taste 
so  elevated,  that  it  recommended  him 
to  the  court  of  Florence,  where  the 
grand  duke  employed  him  in  several 
great  works,  which  procured  him 
general  applause.  After  remaining 
some  years  in  the  service  of  his  illustri- 
ous patron,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  employed  in  ornamenting  some  of 
the  apartments  of  Versailles.  He  also 
painted  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  in  that  city,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  Assumption  of  Elijah;  and 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Augustines,  the 
Wise  Men's  Offering.  In  1647,  after 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  returned 
to  Liege,  where  he  soon  after  painted  a 
grand  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  for 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  John.  In 
1670  he  went  again  upon  invitation  to 
Paris,  and  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
royal  chamber  of  audience,  choosing  for 
his  subject  an  emblematical  representa- 
tion of  Religion.  While  tnere  he 
became  a  member,  and  afterwards  a 
professor,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
also  embraced  the  clerical  profession, 
and  though  he  did  not  understand  La- 
tin, was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul,  by  pi^ 
pal  dispensation.  But  notwithstanding 
these  mvours,  and  the  wealth  he  ac- 
quired, a  deep  melancholy  seized  him, 
and  continued  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Liege  in  1675.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who  de- 
stroyed several  persons  by  poison. 
Flameel  had  an  excellent  genius,  a  lively 
imagination,  and  a  noble  taste  for  his- 
torical compositions.  He  was  skilled 
in  antiquities,  and  in  all  his  designs 
strictly  attended  to  costume.  His  pic- 
tures are  usually  enriched  with  porti- 
coes and  colonnades,  for  he  was  an  ao- 
complbhed  architect.  His  choice  of 
nature  was  elegant,  his  expression 
lively,  and  his  pencil  delicate.  His 
colouring  was  good,  and  his  taste  of  de- 
sign was  entirely  of  the  Roman  School. 
At  Liege  are  several  grand  altar-pieces, 
among  which,  one  in  St.  Paul's  church 
describes  the  Conversion  of  that  Saint; 
in  the  cathedral  is  the  Resurrection  ot 
Lazarus;  and  in  other  places,  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross;  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin;  and  the  Crucifixion;  which 
last  has  a  vast  number  of  figures. 
Flambn  (Albert).  This  artist  was 
I  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  lived  about 
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the  year  1665.  He  excelled  in  paint- 
ing landscapes,  fish,  birds,  and  insects; 
of  which  also  he  engraved  several  plates 
in  an  admirable  style. 

Flatman  (Thomas).  This  poet  and 
artist  was  born  in  London  about  1683, 
and  had  his  education  in  Winchester 
school,  after  which  he  went  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university 
without  a  degree,  to  study  the  law  in 
the  Temple,  where  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  made  any  figure  in  that  profession ; 
but  having  a  turn  for  the  arts,  he  in- 
dulged his  inclination,  and  in  one  of 
his  poems  speaks  of  himself  as  a  painter. 
He  drew  portraits  in  miniature,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Granger,  one  of  his  heads 
is  worth  a  ream  of  his  Pindarics.  He 
died  iu  London  in  1688. 

Flink  (Goybrt.)  He  was  bom  at 
Cleves  in  1614,  and  was  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  mercantile  profession; 
but;  after  serving  some  time  in  a  count- 
ing-house at  Amsterdam,  be  relin- 
quished commercial  pursuits  to  follow 
bis  inclination  for  painting.  His  first 
master  was  Lambert  Jacobs,  under 
whom  he  made  an  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency, by  studious  diligence,  by  a 
strong  natural  genius,  and  also  by  his 
emulation  to  excel  Backer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  dbciple  of  Jacobs  at 
the  same  time.  On  quitting  his  master, 
he  entered  the  school  of  Kembrandt; 
where  he  became  so  captivated  with  the 
excellencies  of  that  great  artist,  that  he 
incessantly  studied  his  style  of  compo- 
sition, manner  of  colouring,  and  pencil- 
ling; and  at  last  showed  himself  not 
only  a  good  imitator  of  him,  but  in  some 
respects  his  equal,  and  in  freedom  of 
hand  rather  his  superior.  Many  of  his 
pictures  have  indeed  been  sold  for  those 
of  Rembrandt.  His  reputation  soon 
procured  him  continual  employment,  in 
painting  the  portraits  of  princes,  and 
illustrious  personages,  though  his  genius 
was  more  inclined  to  histoncal  subjects, 
and  several  of  his  performances  in  that 
style  were  admired  for  the  goodness  of 
the  design,  and  the  beauty  of  the  co- 
louring. But  as  the 'Italian  taste  began 
to  be  more  esteemed  after  the  death  of 
Rembrandt,  Flink  took  great  pains  to 
alter  his  first  manner;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  made  a  large  collection  of^  the 
finest  casts  that  could  be  procured  from 
Rome,  of  the  best  drawings  and  designs 


of  the  artists  of  Italy;  as  also  of  several 
of  their  paintings;  which  he  made  his 

Erincipal  studies.  When  he  imagined 
imself  to  be  competently  improved,  be 
finished  a  noble  design  for  the  great 
hall  of  the  senate-house  at  Amsterdam, 
representing  Solomon  praying  for 
wisdom;  in  which  his  disposition  and 
manner  of  grouping  figures  appear  ex- 
cellent, and  the  tone  of  the  colouring  is 
strong  and  lively.  He  likewise  punted 
a  grand  historical  composition  for  the 
artillery  company  at  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  portraits  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  that  body.  The 
figures  were  well  disposed,  and  every 
part  of  the  picture  was  painted  by 
Flink,  except  the  faces,  which  were  bv 
Vander  Heist.  He  died  in  1660,  much 
regretted;  and  his  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings  were  sold  for  twelve 
thousand  florins.  It  is  observed  that  in 
the  painting-room  of  this  master  the 
light  was  admitted  from  above,  through 
a  kind  of  dome. 

Floriano  (Flaminio).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  a  success- 
ful imitator  of  Tintoretto.  Among  his 
principal  perfonnances,  the  best  is  ft 
painting  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint;  but  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  artist,  or  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  death,  wo  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Florioobio  (Bastiano).  He  was 
bom  at  Udina,  and  lived  about  the  year 
1540.  He  studied  under  Pelegrino  da 
S.  Danielle,  and  became  a  respectable 
painter  of  \iistory,  chiefly  iu  fresco;  but 
his  works  of  that  kind  have  perished. 
Of  his  oil  pictures  there  exbt  one  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and- a  Last 
Supper,  both  at  Udina. 

Floris  (Francis).  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1520,  and  practised  as  a 
sculptor  till  he  was  twenty,  when  he 
changed  his  profession,  and  studied 
painting  under  Lambert  Lombard, 
whose  manner  he  always  followed,  and 
imitated  him  so  well,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the 
one  artist  from  that  of  the  other.  He 
afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  and  there 
designed  after  the  antiques,  but  prin- 
cipally applied  to  the  works  of  Buon- 
arroti, whose  Last  Judgment  he  copied 
in  a  free  and  bold  manner.  His  con-* 
tours  were  finely  marked;  and  those 
designs  which  he  made  at  Rome,  though 
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sofnetimes  too  sharp,  and  divided  into 
too  many  minute  parts,  were  often  very 
delicate.  At  his  return  to  Antwerp, 
his  manner  of  composition,  so  different 
from  that  of  his  countrymen,  j?ained  him 
the  honourable  distinction  of  the  "  Raf- 
fiMlie  of  Flanders,'*  though  not  very  ap- 
propriately, as  his  style  more  resembled 
that  of  BuonarrotL  His  works  were  in 
great  esteem;  he  grew  rich,  and  might 
have  been  employed  by  most  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  if  his  love  of  drink- 
ing had  not  sunk  him  into  contempt. 
He  generally  gave  great  roundness  to 
his  figures;  and  thoegh  they  were  so 
-well  handled  as  to  bear  a  near  inspec- 
tion, yet,  at  a  distance,  new  beauties  are 
frequently  discoverable.  Hb  readiness. 
of  hand  was  remarkable,  and  his  pencil 
seemed  as  quick  as  his  invention,  of 
which  he  g^ve  a  proof  at  the  entry  of 
Charles  V.  into  Antwerp,  when  he  was 
engaged  to  paint  the  triumphal  arches 
for  that  grand  ceremonv,  and  having 
seven  figures  as  large  as  life  to  finbh,  he 
executed  them  in  as  man^  hours.  He 
painted  for  the  confiratemity-hall  of  St. 
Michael  at  Antwerp,  a  noble  design,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Fall  of  Lucifer; 
and  it  is  highly  celebrated  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  composition  and  handling, 
for  the  variety  of  attitudes  in  the  apos- 
tate angels,  and  for  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  the  muscles  in  the  naked  figures. 
This  picture  was  latterly  in  the  Louvre, 
at  Paris.  At  Antwerp  is  preserved  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  equally  ex- 
cellent in.  design,  colouring,  and  the 
draperies.  He  had  a  bold  and  strong 
manner;  but,  like  Buonarroti,  he  was 
apt  to  make  the  muscular  parts  too  full; 
yet  his  tone  of  colouring  was  very 
pleasing.  He  invented  and  composed 
with  ease;  but  he  had  something  dry 
ia  his  manner,  and  his  figures  have 
aomewhat  of  stiffness,  though  they  have 
also  an  agreeable  turn.  Floris  etched 
some  prints  in  a  slight  but  spirited 
manner.  He  died  in  1570.  There 
was  another  Francis  Floris^  who  was 
a  Venetian,  and  a  painter  of  history. 
He  died  in  1416,  aged  forty-six.  There 
was  also  another  artist,  named  Come' 
Ihis  Fioria,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who 
was  both  a  sculptor  and  painter.  He 
died  in  1602,  at  the  age  or  52. 

FoLDSONB  (John).  This  artist  painted 
small  portraits  in  oil,  of  no  great  merit, 
bnt  with  sufficient  likeness  to  procure 


him  much  employment  at  a  small  price. 
His  practice  was  to  attend  sitters  at  their 
own  houses.  Ho  commonly  began  in 
the  morning,  g^nerall}'  dined  with  them, 
and  finished  his  work  before  night.  He 
died  young,  about  1784.  His  eldest 
daughter  practised  miniature  painting, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  her  marriage. 

FoLBft  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1526,  and  lived  in  great 
friendship  with  Paolo  Veronese;  whose 
style  he  imitated  very  happily  in  his 
colouring,  though  he  was  somewhat  de* 
fective  in  designing.  Hit  easel  pictures 
are  by  far  the  best  of  his  productions, 
and  come  nearest  to  the  manner  of  Ve- 
ronese. In  the  abbey  of  St.  Grogorio, 
at  Venice,  are  three  pictures  by  him, 
the  subjects  of  which  are,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  the  Scourging  of 
Christ;  and  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas  is  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin;  and  in  that  of  St.  Catherine, 
Christ  praying  in  the  Garden;  and  the 
Resurrection.     He  died  in  1616. 

FoLLi  (Sebastiano).  This  arUst 
was  bom  at  Sienna,  and  lived  about  the 
year  1610.  He  studied  under  Ales* 
sandro  Casolani,  and  obtained  consi- 
derable credit  by  his  frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  especially  in 
the  cupola  of  St.  Martha;  and  the  His- 
tory or  Sebastiano,  in  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed at  Rome,  by  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici, afterwards  Pope  Leo  XI. 

FoNTANA  (pRosFEBo).  He  WBS  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1 5 12,  and  was  instmcted 
by  Innocenzio  Francucci,  called  da 
Imola;  but  afterwards  he  studied  the 
manner  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  though  he 
was  more  incorrect  and  negligent  than 
that  master.  Fontana  had  an  inven- 
tive genius,  and  a  design  that  was  ex- 
tremely bold;  but  being  of  an  extrava- 
gant disposition,  he  was  obliged  to  paint 
in  a  hurry,  to  raise  money  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  passions.  At  C\\Xk  di 
Castello  he  painted,  in  a  few  weeks,  a 
saloon  representing  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  ViteUi  family. 
Other  productions  were  despatched  by 
him  in  a  similar  manner  at  Rome,  in  the 
villa  Giulta,  and  the  Palazzo  Toscano. 
His  best  performances  are  the  Wise 
Men*s  Offering;  and  the  Annunciation, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  della  Grazie, 
at  Bologna;  in  that  of  La  Morte,  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross;  and  in  that  of  St. 
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Giovanni  Battista,  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  attending  Saints.  Fontana 
was  also  eminent  in  portrait.  He  was 
the  master  of  Lodovico  and  Annibale 
Caracci.  This  artist  died  at  Bologna 
in  1597.  There  was  also  an  artist  of 
the  name  of  Dominico  Maria  Fontana, 
w  ho  was  the  contemporary  of  Prospero, 
and  lived  at  Bologna,  where  he  prac- 
tised as  an  engraver.  He  had  a 
daughter  who  engraved  wood-cuts  in  a 
neat  style;  besides  these,  we  have  an 
account  of  Giovanni  Battista  Fontana, 
who  was  a  detig^er  and  engraver  at 
.Verona.  He  lived  about  the  year 
1580. 

Fontana  (Lavinia).  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana,  and 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1552.  She 
learned  the  art  of  painting  from  her 
father;  but  her  inclination  led  her  prin- 
cipally to  portrait,  and,  having  had  the 
honour  of  painting  that  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  she  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  his  holiness, 
which  of  course  procured  her  an  abun- 
dance of  employment  from  the  nobility 
at  Rome.  She  also  painted  historical 
subjects  admirably;  aud  in  the  churches 
at  Bologna  are  some  of  her  pictures, 
executed  in  the  style  of  her  father. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Cruci- 
fixion; the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes;  St.  Francis  raising  a  Dead 
Man;  and  the  Annunciation.  She 
died  at  Rome  in  1C14. 

Fontana  (Alberto).  He  was  a 
native  of  Modena,  and  studied  under 
Antonio  Begarelli,  having  for  his  fellow 
pupil  Nicolo  del  Abate,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  painted  the  interior  of 
the  butchers*  hall  at  Modena.  He  died 
in  1558. 

Fontbbabbo  (Francesco).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1709.  He 
studied  under  Sebastiano  Ricci;  but 
his  works  as  a  painter  are  less  known 
than  his  engravings,  some  of  which  are 
from  the  designs  of  his  master,  and 
others  from  hb  own. 

Fontebuoni  (AnastabioV  He  was 
bom  at  Florence,  and  bad  Domenico 
Passignano  for  his  instructor,  but  im- 
proved himself  materially  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
churches.  In  that  of  St.  Giovanni,  at 
Florence,  are  two  of  his  best  perform- 
ances, repretientinff  the  Birth  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 


Fontenat  (Jean  Baptist  Blain 
de).  He  was  bom  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1654,  and  was  instructed  by 
John  Baptist  Monno^er,  whose  style 
he  followed  in  painting  fruit,  flowers, 
and  insects,  to  which  he  added  vases 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief. 
These  vases  he  likewise  decorated  with 
festoons  of  flowers,  in  an  elegant  taste, 
and  grouped  with  great  judgment.  He 
was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the 
Gobelins,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
that  monarch,  in  1715. 

FoppA  (ViNCEKzio).  This  ancient 
painter  was  bora  at  Brescia,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  the  Milanese 
School.  He  painted  a  picture  of  the 
Cracifixion  in  1455;  but  his  best  works 
were  a  representation  of  the  Trinity, 
and  Sl  Ursula,  at  Brescia:  and  t£e 
Death  of  St  Sebastian,  at  Milan.  He  was 
also  a  writer  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  art.  He  died  in  1492.  As  a 
painter  he  is  praised  for  the  expression 
m  his  heads,  the  correctness  of  his 
outline,  and  the  harmony  of  his  coloar- 
ing. 

FoRABOsco,  or  Fbrabobco  (Giao- 
LAMo).  He  was  bora  at  Venice,  though 
others  say  at  Padua,  about  the  year 
1600,  and  was  esteemed  an  admiimble 
artist,  as  well  for  the  lively  and  natural 
tiiit  of  his  colouring  as  for  his  exquisite 
touch  and  freedom  of  hand.     He  had 

freat  power  in  portrait  painting,  and 
is  pictures  were  so  surprisingly  co- 
loured and  finished  that  they  were  said 
to  be  worked  b^  magic.  Several  his- 
torical compositions,  and  some  of  his 
portraits,  are  preserved  in  Venice  as 
curiosities.  The  best  of  his  perform- 
ances were,  a  portrait  of  the  Doge  Con- 
tarini,  painted  in  1655;  and  another  of 
the  Doge  Pesaro,  in  1659.  In  the 
Palazzo  Sagredo  at  Venice,  among  a 
number  of  capital  paintings  by  the  iMst 
masters,  is  an  Old  Man's  Head,  which 
seems  to  be  a  portrait  of  some  person 
of  eminence,  painted  by  Foraoosoo; 
and  it  is  in  ever}-  respect  admirable  as 
to  colouring,  finishing,  and  character, 
full  of  nature,  truth,  and  ezpresuon. 
He  died  about  1660. 

FoRBiciNi  (Hbliodoro).  He  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1686,  and  practised 
at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1739.  He 
excelled  in  painting  grotesques,  which 
he  executed  with  great  spirit. 

Forest  (Jean  Baptists).     He  was 
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bora  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  received  his 
first  instructions  from  his  father,  who 
was  «n  ordinary  artist.  After  this  be 
went  to  Rome,  and  placed  himself  as  a 
disciple  with  Pietro  Francesco  Mola; 
afterwards  he  imitated  the  wor^s  of 
Utian  and  Gioigione.  On  his  retam  to 
France  he  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters 
of  his  day,  and  in  1674  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  He 
studied  diligently,  and  formed  his  taste 
of  landscape  originally  on  the  manner 
of  Mola;  but  his  trees  were  designed 
and  touched  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
most  of  bis  situations  and  scenes  were 
taken  from  nature;  hb  colouring  was 
by  no  means  agreeable,  being  often  too 
black,  though  his  pencilling  was  free  and 
bold.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1712. 
FoaifKLLo(DoNATO  da).  This  artist 
a  native  of  Formello,  in  the  duchy 


of  Bracciato.  He  studied  under  Vasan, 
and  became  one  of  the  painters  em- 
plojred  by  the  pope  in  decorating  the 
Vatican,  where  he  rose  fiir  above  his 
master.  The  subjects  which  he  there 
executed  in  fresco  were  from  the  life  of 
St.  Peter.     He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

FoasATo  (Davib  Antonio).  This 
artist  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1 620.  He  is  not  much 
known  by  nis  paintings,  but  he  etched  a 
number  of  plates  after  various  masters, 
in  a  good  style. 

FoesB  (Charles  ds  la).  This 
painter  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
bom  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  became  the 
scholar  of  Le  Bran,  who  suffered  him 
to  paint  occasionally  for  him  in  some  of 
his  mostcapitat  works.  After  remaining 
with  Le  Brun  some  years,  he  went  on 
a  royal  pension  to  Italy,  and  on  his 
reUiru  was  employed  to  paint  the  dome 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invaiides.  In  this 
woil  he  gave  such  satisfaction  that  his 
pension  was  enlaived,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  professor,  and  afterwards  rector. 
His  fame  was  so  extended,  that  the  Earl 
of  Montague  invited  him  to  London, 
where  he  was  employed  in  painting  his 
magnificent  house,  which  is  now  the 
British  Museum.  King  William,  on 
seeing  the  pictures  which  he  painted 
there,  offered  him  a  handsome  establish- 
ment in  this  country;  but  La  Fosse 
chose  rather  to  return  to  France,  where 
be  died  in  1716.     La  Fosse  was  most 


admired  in  his  day  as  a  colourist,  and 
was  deemed  excellent  both  in  landscape 
and  history.  |Ie  was  always  fond  of 
grand  compositions,  and  his  abilities  in 
that  way  procured  him  considerable 
employment  in  the  royal  palaces,  as 
well  as  the  seats  of  the  nobility.  He 
wanted,  however,  grandeur  in  his  taste, 
and  correctness  in  his  design ;  his  style 
of  composition  is  rather  heavy  and 
loaded;  his  figures  usually  are  too  short, 
and  bis  draperies  indifferently  cast.  The 
principal  merit  of  La  Fosse  consists  in 
liis  colouring,  as  in  that  particular  part 
he  aimed  at  an  imitation  of  Veronese 
and  Rubens;  yet  even  in  this  he  had 
but  a  very  remote  resemblance  to  that 
look  of  nature  which  is  always  ob- 
servable in  the  works  of  those  great 
artists. 

FoucHiER  (Bertram  db).  He  was 
born  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1609,  and 
studied  at  first  under  Anthony  Vandyck, 
at  Antwerp;  but  that  master  not  having 
sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  care- 
ful instruction  of  his  pupils,  by  his 
incessant  employment,  ^Fouchier  went 
to  Utrecht,  and  became  the  scholar  of 
John  Bylart,  with  whom  he  continued 
two  years.  He  next  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  be  examined  the  productions  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  taste  of  Tintoretto.  He 
would  probably  have  reaped  more  ad- 
vantage by  his  studies  at  Rome,  if  he 
and  another  Dutchman  had  not  been 
compelled,  by  the  dread  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  fly  from  that  city  and  retire  to 
Florence.  When  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  followed  his  pro- 
fession, he  soon  perceived  that  the  man- 
ner of  Tintoretto,  in  which  he  painted, 
was  not  so  acceptable  to  his  country- 
men as  it  was  in  Italy,  and  therefore 
he  changed  it  entirely,  and  assumed 
the  style  Rnd  manner  of  Ostade  and 
Brouwer,  in  which  he  had  extraordinary 
success;  and  his  pictures  of  rustic 
festivals,  drunken  peasants,  and  assem- 
blies, were  much  esteemed.  He  died 
in  1674. 

FouQUiBBBs  (Jacques,  Chevalier). 
He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1580,  and 
became  successively  the  dbciple  of 
Jodocus  Mompert  and  John  Brueghel; 
but  he  formed  a  manner  more  true  than 
that  of  either  of  his  masters,  and  more 
like  nature.  He  became  an  incom- 
parable painter  of  landscape,  and  his 
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pictures  are  bv  some  considered  as 
worthy  of  standing  in  competition  with 
those  of  Titian;  the  principal  difference 
consisting  in  the  difference  of  the 
sceneiy,  rather  than  in  any  disparity  of 
colounng  or  handling.  The  genius  of 
Fouquieres  was  excellent;  his  figures 
were  correctly  designed,  and  in  an 
elegant  taste;  and  he  introduced  them 
in  hb  landscapes  with  grace  and  truth. 
He  painted  eoually  well  in  a  large  and 
a  small  size;  ne  studied  and  imitated 
nature  happily;  and  his  paintings  show 
a  fine  effect,  gpreat  force,  and  con- 
siderable judgment;  though  at  times  he 
was  a  little  too  green  in  his  landscapes. 
Rubehls  employed  him  occasionally  in 
painting  the  back  grounds  of  his  pic- 
tures. He  was  also  much  engagea  at 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
in  1621  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
painted  several  pictures  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  for  which  Louis  XIII. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. This  mark  of  distinction  made 
him  insolent,  and  his  conduct  was  so 
bad  to  Nicolo  Poussin,  as  to  compel 
that  incomparable  artist  to  leave 
France.  Fouquieres  himself  fell  after- 
wards into  disgrace,  and  died  in  poverty 
at  Paris,  in  1659.  He  had  resided  for 
several  years  at  Rome  and  Venice,  where 
he  acquired  that  excelleut  style  of  colour- 
ing and  design  for  which  he  became  so 
deservedly  distinguished. 

Fox  (Chablbs),  an  English  por- 
trait and  landscape  painter,  was  born  at 
Falmouth  in  1749.  His  productions 
are  not  much  known.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
**  The  Plaints,  Consolations,  and  Plear- 
sures  of  Achmet  Ardbeli,  a  Persian 
Exile."  These  pieces  are  original, 
though  professing  to  be  translations. 
He  died  at  Bath  in  1809. 

Fbagonabd  (Honobe).  This  mo- 
dern artist  was  bom  at  Grasse,  in 
Provence,  in  1782,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1807.  He  studied  originally  at  the 
French  academy  in  Rome,  on  a  pension 
from  the  king,  and  became  distinguished 
by  the  gaiety  of  his  subjects,  particularly 
bacchanals  and  nymphs.  One  of  his 
pictures,  the  subject  of  which  was  Cal- 
lirhoe,  gained  his  election  into  the 
Academy  of  Paris  in  1765.  He  ex- 
celled, however,  chiefly  in  landscape, 
in  which  he  imitated  Ruysdael.  His 
trees  are  touched  with  taste,  and  he 


represented  the  different  seasons  in  his 
pictures  with  accuracy.  The  figures 
which  he  introduced  are  delicate,  espe- 
cially the  females,  and  all  the  accessories 
are  delineated  with  jud^ent  and  spirit 
He  left  a  -  tfon,*  wno  is  also  a  good 
painter  in  the  style  of  his  father.  Frsr 
gonard  engraved  some  plates  from  his 
own  designs. 

Fbancesca  (Pibtbo  dblla).  This 
painter,  who,  from  the  place  of  hu 
nativity,  is  called  Pietro  Barghese^  was 
bora  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria,  in  1398.  His  first 
study  was  the  mathematics ;  after  making 
a  considerable  progress  in  which,  he  ap- 
plied to  painting,  under  an  unknown 
artist;  but,  by  the  force  of  native  genius, 
he  rose  to  such  distinction  in  the  art  as 
to  be  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Afterwards  ne  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.  and  several  of  the  cardinals  and 
bishops.  At  hb  native  place  is  a  picture 
of  St  Louis  by  him,  in  the  pablic 
palace;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Chiara, 
an  Assumption  of  the  Yii^n.  This 
last  is  a  fine  composition,  and  much  in 
the  style  that  Raffaelle  subsequently 
carried  to  perfection.  The  batUes  of 
this  ancient  master  have  uncommon 
spirit  in  the  attitudes  of  his  horses,  as 
well  as  his  figures,  each  of  them  having 
good  action,  good  expression,  and  a 
very  judicious  disposition.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  paintings  is  a 
night-piece,  in  which  be  represents  the 
Emperor  Constantino  as  asleep  in  his 
pavilion,  attended  by  his  chamberlain, 
and  a  few  of  his  guards;  and  an  angel 
appearing  to  him  as  in  a  vision,  show- 
ing him  that  sign  under  which  he  shoukl 
fight  and  conquer.  The  delight  is  di^ 
fused  from  the  angelic  glory,  and 
distributed  with  the  utmost  judgment; 
so  that  the  whole  has  a  fine  effect,  and 
everythinp^  preserves  the  appearance  of 
truth  and  nature.  Francesco  was  an 
author  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  geometry,  and  other 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  which  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 
He  became  blind  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1484. 

Fbanceschi  (Paolo).  This  painter 
was  born  in  Flanders  in  1540;  whence 
the  Italians  gave  him  the  name  of 
Paolo  Fiammingo.  He  studied  at 
Venice  under  Tintoretto,  and  fixed  his 
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residence  in  that  city,  where  he  painted 
landscapes,  as  well  as  historical  sub- 
jects; two  of  his  best  productions  of  the 
latter  class  are,  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness.  He  was  much  employed 
br  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  II.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1596. 

FaANCBscRiNi  (Catalisab  Maec 
Antonio).  He  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1648,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Galli;  after  which  he  studied 
under  Carlo  Cignani,  who  soon  discerned 
the  talents  of  his  pupil,  and  took  pains 
to  form  him  to  an  elegant  taste  of  com- 
position, correctness  of  design,  and 
goodness  of  colouring.  To  confirm  his 
judffment,  he  set  before  him  several 
models  of  huroaa  figures,  the  works  of 
different  masters  of  eminence,  that  he 
might  habituate  his  eye  to  what  was  truly 
beiutiftil  and  elegant.  By  this  method 
of  Instruction,  uded  by  genius  and 
assiduity,  FVanceschini  became  an  ex- 
cellent artist  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil, 
being  equally  applauded  for  his  correct 
design  and  bis  admirable  colouring  in 
the  manner  of  Cignani.  •  He  was  em- 
ployed in  embellishing  many  churches 
and  convents  at  Bologna,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy;  particularly  Modena, 
where  he  painted  the  hall  of  the  ducal 
palace,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  prince,  that  he  would  have  retaiAed 
him  at  his  court  by  a  large  pension,  and 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  merit.  But 
Franceschiui,  preferring  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tions, declined  the  offer.  At  Genoa 
be  painted,  in  the  great  council  cham- 
ber, a  derign  that  manifested  the 
fertility  of  his  invention  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  ideas;  for  most  of  the 
memorable  actions^of  the  republic  were 
there  represented,  with  a  multitude  of 
'figures  nobly  designed,  judiciously 
grouped  and  disposed,  and  correctly 
drawn.  In  the  Palazzo  Monti  at  B(>- 
logna  is  a  small  gallery  painted  by  him, 
of  which  the  e<Hoaring  is  exceedingly 
lovely,  though  the  figures  appear  to 
want  roundness;  but  his  design  is 
always  correct,  and  truly  excellent. 
His  other  works  of  most  note  are  a  fine 
piece  of  the  Annunciation;  the  Death 
of  St  Joseph;  St.  John  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos;  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  the 
action  of  prayer;  a  St.Tommaso  da 
Villanuova  distributing    charity;    the 


Founders  of  the  orders  of  Servi,  in  one 
erand  piece;  andaPieti^at  Imola.  His 
figures  had  w  much  of  nature  and  truth 
as  possitrfy  could  be  described;  and  in 
all  his  worics  one  sees  a  prevailing 
elegance,  united  with  a  great  force  of 
colour  and  much  sweetness.  No  painter 
seems  to  have  comprehended  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  nature  better  than  Fran- 
ceschiui, nor  to  have  expressed  the 
passions  of  the  soul  with  more  exact- 
ness and  truth.  He  preserved  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  his  pencil 
unaltered,  at  a  very  advanced  age;  and 
when  he  was  even  seventy-eight  years 
old,  he  designed  and  coloured  his  pic- 
tures with  all  that  fire  and  spirit  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his 
best  time.     He  died  in  1 729. 

Fbancbschini  (Giacomo).  He  was 
the  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding 
painter,  and  was  bom  at  fiiologna  in 
1672.  His  style  resembled  that  of  his 
fiither;  and  some  good  pictures  by  him 
are  in  the  churches  of  his  native  city. 
He  died  in  1745. 

Fbancbschini  (Baldassarb.  called 
Volterrano).  .  He  was  bom  at  Volterra 
in  1621,  and  derived  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  painting  fi-om  Matteo  So- 
rella;  but  afterwards  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Roselli,  and  successfully  imi- 
tated the  graceful  taste  of  design,  as 
well  as  the  colouring  and  pencilling  of 
that  master.  But  having  observed 
somewhat  still  more  engaging  in  the 
colouring  of  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni, 
he  studied  under  him  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  completed  his  knowledge, 
by  carefully  copying  the  works  of  Cor- 
regio  at  Parma.  He  was  employed  in 
a  vast  number  of  grand  designs  for 
religious  houses  and  chapels;  and  was 
allowed  to  have  a  fine  invention  both 
for  historical  and  poetical  subjects,  a 
sensible  and  strong  expression,  and  an 
agreeable  manner  of  colouring,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chiaro>os- 
curo  and  foreshorteninff,  so  that  he 
gave  uncommon  life  and  dignity  to  his 
compositions.  He  also  painted  por- 
traits in  a  noble  style;  and  his  land- 
scapes were  universally  admired  (or 
their  delightful  situations,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  figures,  which  are  intro- 
duced with  singular  judgment  and 
propriety.  His  easel  pictures,  though 
not  numerous,  are  excelleat.  He  died 
in  1689. 
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Franceschiko,  see  Feamcebco  Ca- 

RACCI. 

Feancb8Chitto( ).  This  Spanish 

artist  was  brought  up  under  Luca 
Giordano,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Italy,  and  at  Naples  he  painted  a  noble 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St  Maria 
del  Monte,  representing  St.  Paschali 
surrounded  by  an  assemmage  of  angels, 
and  beneath  is  a  beautiful  landscape. 
He  died  very  young. 

Feancesco  (called  Feancescriello 
DELL  A  Muea).  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Solimena.  and  spent  several  years  under 
his  direction;  but  he  did  not  acquire 
many  of  the  eKcellendes  of  that  master. 
Though  his  manner  of  design  was  cor- 
rect, and  hu  touch  spirited,  his  colouring 
M'as  indifferent  and  tasteless.  Three 
paintings  by  Francesco  are  in  the  great 
church  at  Capua,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable b  the  altar^^iece,  represent- 
ing the  Annunciation,  which  has  many 
imperfections,  though  several  parts  are 
wdrthy  of  praise.  The  attitudes  and 
dress  of  his  figures  show  ingenuity  and 
elegance;  the  folds  of  the  draperies  are 
Ittrge  and  full,  and  the  groups  are  well 
connected;  yet  the  cmounng  is  too 
gaudy,  and  too  much  likQ  fan-painting, 
a  common  defect  in  the  works  of  mo- 
dem Italian  artists. 

Feanchi  (Loeenzo).  He  was  bom 
at  Bolo^a  in  1582,  and  had  Camillo 
Procaccini  for  his  instructor;  but  he 
left  the  manner  of  that  master  to  imitate 
in  small  the  grand  style  of  the  CaraccL 
He  died  in  1680. 

Feanchi  (Antonio^.  He  was  bora  at 
Lucca  in  1634,  Encl  was  at  first  a 
disciple  of  Pietro  Paolini,  a  painter  of 
that  city;  but  when  he  had  studied  for 
some  time  under  him,  he  preferred  the 
style  of  Roselli  and  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
to  that  of  his  roaster,  and  made  their 
works  the  objects  of  his  studious  atten- 
tion; when,  from  a  desire  to  improve 
himself  still  farther,  he  went  to  Florence, 
to  profit  b^  the  direction  of  Baldassare 
Franceschmi.  There  he  acquired  a 
fine  taste  of  design,  correctness  of  out- 
line, a  lovely  and  natural  tint  of  colour- 
ing, and  rendered  himself  a  distin- 
guished painter  both  of  portrait  and 
ntstory.  At  Florence  he  was  employed 
to  paint  the  pictures  of  the  grand  duke 
ana  duchess,  the  latter  of  whom  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  her  prin- 
cipal painter.     He  also  painted  several 


altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  that 
city,  particularly  one  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Cnrist  giving  the  Keys  to  Peter. 
This  artist  had  a  Uteraiy  turn,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  theory  of  painthig. 
He  died  in  1709. 

Feaecla  (Feamcbsco).  Tile  real 
name  of  this  ancient  master  was  Fran- 
cesco Raibolini,  though  he  was  generally 
called  Francia.  He  was  bora  at  B<>- 
logna  in  1450,  and  was  originally  bred 
a  goldsmith;  but  his  genius  directed 
him  to  painting,  and  by  constant  ap- 
plication he  arrived  at  a  great  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  art,  so  as  to  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  artists  of  his 
time.  Being  a  contemporary  of  Ra^ 
fiielle,  he  impatiently  desired  to  see  the 
works  of  that  sublime  genius;  but  his 
age  and  infirmities  prevented  him  from 
tairing  a  jouraey  to  Rome.  At  last  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity;  tor  Raffaelle  Imving  painted 
a  St.  Cecilia  for  the  church  of  St  Gio- 
vanni del  Monte  at  Bologna,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Francia,  requesting  him  to  see 
it  properly  fixed.  The  letter  was  re- 
ceived with  rapture,  and  the  picture, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  was  taken 
out  of  its  case;  but  the  sight  of  so  much 
perfection  in  design,  grace,  expression, 
and  exqiusite  finishing,  struck  Francia 
with  astonishment,  and  threw  him  into 
a  Itate  of  melancholy,  on  finding  bow 
much  Raffaelle  was  superior  not  onl^ 
to  himself  but  to  all  others.  This 
stroke,  it  is  said,  occasioned  his  death 
in  1518.  The  reputation  of  this  master 
was  established  by  a  picture  of  St. 
Sebastian;  in  which  tne  true  and 
elegant  proportion  of  the  limbs,  the 
gracefulness  of  the  attitude,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  colouring,  were  equally 
admired ;  and  it  was  highly  commended 
by  Annibflle  Caracci. 

Feahcisqde,  see  Mils. 

France,  or  Feahcesn  (Jeeome). 
He  was  born  at  Herenthak,  near  Ant- 
werp, in  1540,  and  became  a  scholar  of 
Francis  Floris,  after  which  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  br 
Henry  III.,  whose  portrait  he  painted. 
After  this  he  pursued  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and,  on  his  retium  to  Antwerp, 
opened  an  academy  with  considerable 
success.  In  the  cathedral  of  that  dty  is 
a  picture  painted  by  him,  representing 
one  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Goambald,  to 
which  the  date  of  1607  is  aflixed.    The 
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grand  alUr-ptece  of  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Paris,  representing  the 
Nativity,  is  the  production  of  this  artist; 
but  thb  was  painted  in  1565.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  161 1. 

F&ANCK,  or  Francken  (Francis), 
called  the  Old,  This  painter  was  the 
brother  of  Jerome,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1544 
or  1546.  He  also  studied  under  Francis 
Floris,  and  in  1581  obtained  a  place  in 
the  academy  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  acquired  distinction  by  his  pictures, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  mostly  taken 
from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  He 
was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great 
number  of  figures  into  his  compositions, 
which  he  had  the  skill  to  express  very 
distinctly.  He  had  a  fruitful  invention, 
and  composed  readily,  but  he  wanted 
grace  and  elegance  in  his  figures,  and 
was  apt  to  crowd  too  many  histories 
into  one  scene.  His  touch  was  free, 
and  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  ge- 
nerally transparent;  yet  a  predominant 
brown  or  yellowish  tinse  appeared 
over  them,  which  had  neither  a  natural 
look,  nor  was  agreeable.  But  in  his 
best  performances  the  colouring  is 
clear  and  lively,  the  design  good,  the 
figures  tolerably  correct,  and  Uie  whole 
together  very  pleasing.  Yandyck  often 
commended  tne  works  of  this  master, 
and  many  of  them  are  frequently  seen 
at  public  sales,  which  render  his  name 
fiimiliar,  though  some  are  occasionally 
met  with  which  are  unjustly  ascribed 
to  Franck.  Among  his  best  perform- 
ances are  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors;  and  the  Baptism  of  St.  Augus- 
tine; with  the  Miracle  of  the  Widow  of 
Sarepta.  These  are  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp.  His  easel  pictures,  however, 
are  deemed  most  valuable.  He  died  in 
1616. 

France,  or  Francxrn  (Francis), 
called  the  Young.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1580.  He  learned  the  art  of 
painting  from  his  father,  whose  style 
and  manner  he  imitated  in  a  large  and 
amall  size;  but  being  desirous  of  im- 
provement, he  went  to  Venice,  and 
there  perfected  his  knowledge  of  co- 
louring by  studying  and  copying  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  artists. 
While  in  that  country  he  took  a  plea- 
sure in  representing  the  humours  of  the 
carnival,  and  other  scenes  of  a  like  de- 


scription. But  at  his  return  to  Ant- 
werp, his  works  were  greatly  admired, 
as  being  superior  to  those  of  his  fiither, 
in  colouring,  design,  expression,  and 
finishing.  The  taste  or  composition 
was  tlie  same  in  both,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  have  similar  ideas  and  defects, 
multiplying  too  many  hbtorical  inci- 
dents in  one  subject,  and  representing 
a  series  of  actions,  rather  than  one  prin- 
cipal event.  The  subjects  of  both  were 
usually  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  or  the  Roman  History,  and 
it  might  have  been  wished  that  each 
had  observed  more  order  and  propriety 
in  the  disposition  of  them.  Young 
Franck  had  the  peculiarity  of  touching 
the  white  in  the  eyes,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  small  lump  of  unbroken 
white,  put  on  with  the  point  of  a  fine 
pencil,  which  circumstance,  well  at- 
tended to,  may  be  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  hand  of  this  master.  It 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  from  the 
similarity  of  taste,  style,  and  colouring 
of  the  &ther  and  son,  their  works  are 
often  confounded,  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  most  capital  performances  of  this 
painter  are  a  scriptural  subject  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Antwerp, 
representing  Christ's  Dispute  with  the 
Pharisees;  and  an  excellent  picture,  in 
the  small  size,  of  Solomon's  idolatry; 
in  which  that  king  is  represented  as 
kneeling  before  an  altar  on  which  is 
placed  the  statue  of  Jupiter.  There  is 
a  noble  expression  in  the  figure  of  So- 
lomon, and  the  drapery  of  the  figure  is 
broad  and  flowing;  the  altar  is  enriched 
with  a  fine  bass-relief  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  exquisitely  finbhed;  the  pen- 
cilling is  neat,  the  colouring  clear  and 
transparent,  and  the  whole  picture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  ou  leaf  gold. 
He  died  in  1642. 

Franck,  or  Francken  (Sebastian), 
the  elder  son  of  old  Francis,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1573.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Aaam  Van  Oort,  and  generally 
painted  landscapes,  in  which  he  in- 
serted figures  and  cattle.  He  also  fre- 
quently painted  historical  subjects  on 
copper,  and  the  subject  of  one,  which 
was  executed  with  extraordinary  neat- 
ness, was  the  Prophet  Elisha  insulted 
by  the  Children:  the  outline  of  the 
figures  in  that  composition  is  correct, 
the  attitudes  are  agreeable,  and  the 
draperies  loose.      He  bad  a  poculiar 
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^nius  to  paint  battles,  and  succeeded 
well  in  all  subjects  where  horses  could 
be  introduced;  but  his  chief  merit  was 
seen  in  his  landscapes,  as  he  had  a  light 
touch,  and  an  agreeable  style  of  colour- 
ing. Two  fine  pictures  of  this  master's 
hand  are  lo  the  cabinet  of  the  Elector 
Palatine;  the  one  represents  the  works 
of  Mercy»  and  the  other  is  a  ConYersar 
tion. 

France,  or  Faancksm  (John  Bap- 
tist). This  painter  was  the  son  of 
Sebastian  Franck,  and  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1600.  At  first  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  his  father,  but  having 
afterwards  studied  the  works  of  Yan- 
dyck  and  Rubens,  he  made  them  his 
models,  and  by  that  means  corrected 
his  style,  and  improved  his  colouring. 
His  first  subjects  were  historical;  but 
after  finishing  several  compositions  of 
that  kind,  he  painted  easel  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  insides  of  galleries,  or 
grand  apartments,  furnbhed  with  sta- 
tues, bustos,  paintings,  and  other  orna- 
ments, with  persons  in  conversation,  at 
play,  or  engaged  in  concerts  of  music. 
Those  subjects  he  designed  extremely 
well;  his  colouring  was  agreeable,  and 
he  finished  his  works  with  a  neat  and 
delicate  pencil;  but  he  did  not  judi- 
ciously distribute  his  light  and  shaidow, 
so  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  repose  to  the 
eye  of  a  spectator;  giving  the  whole 
too  equal  a  degree  of  bri^ntness.  His 
best  performance  is  described  by  Hou- 
brakea,  as  being  truly  excellent.  It 
represents  a  ffrand  apartment,  or  cabi- 
net, decorated  with  busts,  and  other 
ornamental  furniture  elegantly  disposed; 
and  arranged  along  the  waJl  are  pio 
tures  hung  up,  which  are  so  admirably 
finished,  that  the  different  style  of  each 
master,  whose  works  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 

Ceculiar  design,  eomposiUon,  and  co- 
>uring.  There  are  only  two  figures 
in  that  apartment,  Vaudyck  and  Ru- 
bens, who  seem  engaged  in  playinff  at 
tables,  and  the  likeness  of  eacn  is  admi- 
rable. 

FaANcK  (Maximilian  and  GABaiBi.). 
These  two  brothers  appear  to  have 
been  related  to  John  Baptist  Franck, 
whose  style  they  imitated,  though  with 
unequal  steps.  GabrTel  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1648,  and  Maximilian  in 
1661. 


Feanck,  or  Feanckbn  (AMBaoas). 
He  was  the  brother  of  Jerome  Franck, 
and  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1549. 
His  master  was  Francis  Floris;  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  him,  representing  the  Death 
of  Sl  Crbpin.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  church,  a  picture  of  St.  Luke 
painting  a  Portrait  of  the  Viigin,  by 
aim. 

Fbanck  (  Const antinb).  He  was 
also  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  was  bom 
about  the  year  1660.  His  talent  la/  in 
painting  battles,  sieges,  and  chaises  of 
cavalry,  in  representing  which  he  pos- 
sessed great  merit.  The  finest  of  his 
performances  was  a  picture  of  the  siege 
of  Namur,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
William  III.  and  his  prindpal  generais* 
drawn  with  accuracy  and  spirit. 

Feanco  (Battista).  /This  painter, 
who  is  also  called  //  Semolei,  was  bora 
at  Venice  in  1498.  After  learning  to 
draw  and  design  in  his  native  city  till 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  went  to 
Rome;  where,  having  examined  and 
considered  the  works  of  the  principal 
masters,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
He  next  visited  Florence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying  all  the  productions  of 
that  great  artist  that  he  could  meet 
with  m  that  city,  whether  pictures, 
statues,  or  drawings.  But  though  his 
manner  of  designing  was  like  that  of 
Buonarroti,  whom  he  imitated  success- 
fully in  correctness  of  outline,  and  in  a 
strong  expression  of  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  human  body,  yet,  in  his  colouring 
he  was  so  dry,  black,  and  hard,  that 
his  pictures  seemed  to  have  no  other 
merit  to  recommend  them,  than  the 
taste  of  drawing  and  composition,  which, 
in  particular  parts,  appeared  very  mas- 
terly. He  executed  in  fresco  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  at  Urbino;  and  in  the 
same  church,  a  painting  in  oil  of  the 
Yii^in  and  Child,  atten&d  by  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Osimo  are  several  small  pictures  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Christ.  Battista  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  his  plates  are 
etched  in  a  masterly  style.  .  He  died  in 
1561. 

FaAN90i8  (Lucas),  called  the  Old, 
He  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1574,  and 
for  six  years  was  einploved  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spam;  in  which 
countries  many  excellent  paintings  of 
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\m  bftnd  are  ftill  preserved,  and  well 
esteemed.  He  was  equally  eminent 
ibr  history  and  portrait;  and  by  his 
profession  securea  affluence,  and  esta- 
olished  his  reputation.  In  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  at  Toumav,  is  a  pic- 
ture by  him  of  St.  Plaode  and  St. 
Maurice;  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Mechlin,  is  another,  re- 

§  resenting    the    Martyrdom    of  that 
aint.      Francois   died   at  his  native 
place  in  1643. 

FEAN90IB  (Peteb).  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born 
at  Mechlin  in  1606.  He  received  the 
first  instructions  in  the  art  of  painting 
from  his  fiither,  after  which  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Gerard  Seghers,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  high  reputation.  He 
generally  painted  in  a  small  size,  and 
Inuhed  his  works  with  singular  neat^ 
ness.  He  also  applied  himself  to  por- 
trait with  great  success,  and  obtamed 
the  patronage  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
of  Austria,  who  conferred  on  him  many 
marks  of  favour.  He  also  visited  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  spent  four 
years,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
*  talents  and  manners.  He  had  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  his  skill 
in  music  As  a  painter  he  composed 
well,  hn  designs  were  correct,  and  his 
tone  of  colouring  was  clear  and  natural. 
He  died  in  1654. 

PaAN9oi8  (Simon).  He  was  born  at 
Tours  in  1606,  and  had  no  instructor; 
but  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  painting  by  great  labour,  exerted  in 
copying  the  works  of  eminent  masters. 
He  studied  for  several  years  in  Italy; 
and  at  Bologna  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Guide  Reiii,  whose  portrut  he 
painted.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
drew  the  portrait  of  the  yonnff  Dau- 
phin, in  which  he  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  he  &ttered  himself  it 
would  prove  the  means  of  establishing 
bis  fortune;  but  being  disappointed,  he 
retired  from  the  world,  to  enjoy  a  life 
of  privacy  and  quiet.  In  this  state  of 
seclusion  he  died  in  1671. 

FaANOiFANB  (NicoLo).  Tbis  painter 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  bom  at 
Padua,  but  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Udina.  At  the  former  citv  is  a  picture 
by  him  of  St  Francis;  and  at  Pesaro  is 
another  of  St.  Stephen;  but  his  most 
capital  performance  is  the  Assumption 


of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Conventual  church 
at  Rimini.  He  flourbhed  in  the  year 
1588. 

FaANQDAEar  (Jacques).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1596.  When 
youn^  he  went  to  Italy  to  acquire  the 
prinaples  and  practice  of  painting  and 
architecture,  iu  which  he  made  a  great 
progress;  and  on  his  return  home  ob- 
tttned  the  patronag^e  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  ana  the  Princess  Isabella,  who 
employed  him  in  several  works  of  im- 
portance. He  built  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Brussels,  and  furauhed  it 
with  some  pictures  of  his  painting.  He 
died  about  1666. 

Frans  (Nicholas).  He  was  bona 
at  Mechlin  in  1539,  and  became  a  good 
historical  painter.  In  the  collegiate 
church  of  Mechlin  is  a  picture  by  him 
of  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  and  at  Hana» 
wTck,  near  that  city,  are  two  more;  one 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  other  a 
Visitation.  He  was  a  correct  designer, 
and  a  good  colourist. 

Fbaei  (il),  tee  Bianchi. 

Fbatbllini(Lobenzo  Maeia).  He 
was  the  son  of  Giovanna  Fratellini, 
and  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1690.  He 
received  his  first  lessons  in  drawing 
from  his  mother,  who  next  placed  him 
with  Doiyenico  Gabbiani,  whose  ad- 
mirable ihethod  of  instraction  she  had 
herself  sufficiently  experienced,  when 
she  studied  under  his  direction.  He 
continued  with  Gabbiani  for  several 
years;  and  with  close  application,  not 
only  copied  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  out  likewise  designed  after  the 
naked  in  the  academy.  Having  formed 
himself,  by  the  precepts  of  his  master 
and  his  own  industry,  to  handle  the 
pencil  with  ease  and  freedom,  to  design 
correctiy,  and  paint  in  oil,  Giovanna 
tauffht  nim  to  punt  in  miniature,  and 
with  crayons,  and  he  became  eminent 
in  both.  His  general  subjects  were 
portraits,  which  he  finished  in  a  deli- 
cate style;  but  he  also  desired  his- 
torical sulgects,  in  which  bis  figures 
were  well  disposed,  and  had  great 
variety  in  their  actions  and  attitudes; 
he  likewise  painted  animals,  flowers, 
and  landscapes,  with  equal  elegance. 
By  too  assiduous  an  application,  and 
having  a  delicate  constitution,  he  fell 
into  a  decline,  and  died  in  1729. 

Fratellini  (Giovanna).    This  cele- 
brated lady  was  born  in  1666,  at  Flo- 
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rcnce,  where,  when  very  young,she  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Yittoria,  who  caused  her  to  be 
educated  at  court.  Giovanna  dis- 
covered such  readiness  of  apprehension 
and  Quickness  of  parts  in  learning  music 
and  drawing,  that  the  princess  engaged 
Ippolito  GfUantini,  a  painter  in  minia- 
ture, to  instruct  her  in  that  art.  Her 
proficiency  being  superior  to  expecta- 
tion, the  princess  ordered  that  she 
should  study  design,  and  the  art  of 
pahiting  in  oil,  under  Antonio  Do- 
menico  Gabbiaiii;  and  crayon  painting 
under  Domenico  Tempesta.  In  a  short 
time  she  acquired  such  a  command  of 
the  pencil  that  she  surpassed  her  instruo- 
tor8>  as  well  in  elegance  as  in  beauty  of 
colouring;  and  to  all  her  other  accom- 
plishments, added  that  of  painting  deli- 
cately in  enamel.  Her  works  rendered 
her  famous,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
every  part  of  Europe;  for  she  was  con- 
stantly employed  oy  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  and  his  Duchess  in  painting  the 
portraits  which  they  transmitted  to  dif- 
ferent courts.  At  the  command  of  her 
patrons  she  also  painted  several  scrip- 
tural subjects;  as,  the  Baptism  of  Christ; 
the  Last  Supper;  and  tne  Crucifixion, 
in  water  colours;  and  in  oil,  she  copied 
in  a  large  size  an  Ecce  Homo,  after  a 
fine  painting  of  Baroccio.  She  also 
painted  many  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  the  Florentine 
court;  and  of  those  musicians,  or  comic 

ferformers,  who  were  public  favourites, 
n  crayon  painting  she  was  equal  to 
RosatlM:  and  one  of  her  best  works  is 
a  picture  of  herself  and  son  in  the  ducal 

Sallery  of  Florence,  in  which  city  she 
led  in  1731. 
FftEBBAiBN  (Robert).  An  English 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  1 765.  He 
was  the  younffestand  last  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Wilson,  who  diea  before  his 
edtteation  was  completed.  Soon  after 
that  event  Mr.  Freebaim  went  to  Italy 
to  pursue  bis  studies,  and  remained 
there  ten  years,  during  which  he  pro- 
fited greatly  by  contemplating  the  rich 
scenery  of  that  delightnil  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  works  of  the  best 
masters.  There  also  he  formed  a  style 
of  his  own,  from  which  he  never  wil- 
lingly deviated.  His  intention  seemed 
to  be  to  produce  beauty,  and  when  his 
subjects  admitted  it,  as  much  grandeur 
as  was  consistent    with   that  primary 


quaKty.  Henee  his  pictures  usoally 
excite  pleasing,  rather  tlmn  the  stronger 
sensations.  While  abroad^  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  second  Lord 
Clive,  which  was  continued  on  bis  re- 
turn to  England,  and  strengthened  with 
the  additional  friendship  of  the  Earl  of 
Sufiblk,  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke  Park,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Aj  his 
style  of  painting  was  finished,  hia  pro- 
ductions were  not  numeroua;  and  he 
was  principally  employed  in  painting 
pictures  for  his  patrons.  This  ingenious 
man  died  of  decline,  in  the  New-road, 
Mary-le-bone,  January  28,  1806,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  four  children. 

Frbminet  (Lb  Cmbvalibr  Masthi). 
He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1567,  and  v^as 
instructed  by  his  father,  who  was  but  an 
indifferent  artist;  notwithstanding  which, 
Martin  profited  so  well  by  the  lessons 
he  received,  as  to  paint  a  picture  of  St. 
Sebastian  for  the  church  of  St.  Josse, 
at  Paris.  After  producing  this  per* 
formanee,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he* 
studied  several  years,  and  devoted  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  From  thence  be 
went  to  Florence  and  Parma,  in  which 
last  city  he  studied  very  diligently  the 
paintings  of  Parmegiano.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  was  appointed  painter 
to  Henry  IV.  who  employed  him  in  or- 
namenting the  chapel  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  successor  of  that  rreat  monarch, 
Louis  Xin.  eontinned  Freminet  in  his 
situation,  and  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  St  Micha^.  Freminet  had  a 
ready  invention,  and  was  bold  in  his  de- 
signs; but  in  imitating  Buonarroti  he 
became  extravagant;  and  though  he 
understood  anatomy  and  perspective,  he 
gave  to  his  figures  unnatural  movements 
and  violent  actions.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  his  works  are  representations 
of  Noah  and  his  Family  entering  the 
Ark,  and  the  Annunciation,  in  which 
he  has  imitated  the  style  of  Parme- 
giano.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1619. 

Frbrbs  (Dirk  or  Theodore).  Thb 
artbt  was  bora  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1643,  and  went  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
study  and  practice,  and  acquired  an  ex- 
cellent manner  of  designing  the  naked 
figure.  After  a  long  stay  in  Italy,  ho 
returned  to  his  native  country  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  from  the 
antique,  and  the  finest  prodiieliona  of 
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eratnent  masters.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tingaished  by  his  talents,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  seveFfd  works,  particularly  in 
painting  the  ceilinff  of  the  Stadthouse 
at  Amsterdam,  and  some  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sir  Peter 
Lely  encouraged  him  to  visit  London, 
in  tne  expectation  that  he  would  have 
been  employed  at  Windsor;  but  Preres, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  finding  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Yerrio,  returned  again 
to  Holland,  where  he  had  just  finished 
pcdnting  the  town-house  at  Enkhuysen, 
wh^n  he  died,  in  1693.  He  had  a  free 
an<l  fine  taste  of  composition,  and  an 
elegance  of  design;  but  his  colouring 
was  indifierent. 

Fassnot  (Charlks  Alphonsk  du). 
This  celebrated  Prench  poet  and  painter 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1611.  His  father, 
who  was  an  apothecary,  intended  him 
for  his  own  profession;  but  while  at  col- 
lege, his  inclination  for  poetry  was 
heightened  by  the  prizes  which  he 
gained;  and  his  earliest  perforgiances 
showed  that  he  was  capable  of  attaining 
ver^  considerable  fame  in  this  pursuit, 
if  his  love  of  painting  had  not  divided 
bis  time  and  attention.  At  last  he  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  the  study  of  phy- 
tic, and  declared  for  that  of  painting, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his 
parents.  He  was  near  twenty  when  he 
oegan  to  learn  to  design,  under  Prancis 
Perrier,  and  having  spent  two  years  in 
the  school  of  that  punter,  and  of  Simon 
Vonet,  he  went  to  Italy.  Upon  hb 
coming  to  Rome,  he  began  to  paint 
landscapes,  buildings,  and  ancient  ruins; 
bnt  for  the  first  two  years  he  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  support  himself, 
being  abandoned  by  his  parents,  and 
the  little  stock  of  money  which  he  had 
provided  before  he  left  Prance  proved 
scarce  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey.  Being  destitute,  there- 
fore, of  friends  and  acquaintance  at 
Rome,  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress, 
that  his  chief  subsistence  for  the  greatest 
part  of  that  time  was  bread  and  cheese. 
But  he  diverted  the  sense  of  uneasy 
circumstances  by  an  indefatigable  ap- 

flication  to  painting,  until  the  arrival  of 
^eter  Mignard,  who  had  been  his  fel- 
low pupil  under  Vouet,  set  him  more  at 
ease.  They  immediately  engaged  in 
the  strictest  friendship,  lived  together, 
and  were  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Inseparables*     They  were 


employed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lyons  in 
copying  the  select  works  of  Annibale 
Caracci  in  the  Pamesian  gallery.  But 
the  principal  olnects  of  their  study  were 
the  works  of  Kaffaelle,  together  with 
the  antiques;  and  they  were  constant 
in  their  attendance  at  the  academy, 
where  they  designed  after  the  best 
models.  Mignard  had  superior  talents 
in  practice;  but  his  friend  was  a  greater 
master  of  the  principles  of  the  art.  Du 
Presnoy  having  penetrated  into  the 
secrets  of  his  profession,  formed  a  de- 
sign of  writing  a  poem  upon  it,  which 
he  did  not  finish  till  many  years  after- 
wards, when  he  had  consulted  the  best 
writers,  and  examined  with  the  utmost 
care  the  most  admire^  works  in  Italy. 
During  h|s  residence  there  he  painted 
severu  pictures,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal:  the  Kuins  of  the 
Campo  Vaccine ;  a  youne  Athenian  at 
the  Tomb  of  her  Lover;  the  filial  Piety 
of  ^neas;  Mars  finding  Lavinia  sleep- 
ing; and  the  Birth  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 
In  1653  Du  Presnoy  left  Rome  to  re- 
turn to  Prance;  but  taking  Venice  by 
the  way,  he  and  Mignard  stopped  there 
eighteen  months,  most  of  which  time 
was  employed  in  studying  the  works  of 
Titian.  While  there,  Du  Presnoy 
painted  some  pictures  in  the  style  of 
that  great  master.  In  1656  he  arrived 
at  Paris,  where  he  produced  a  picture 
of  St.  Margaret  for  the  church  of  that 
saint,  and  four  landscapes,  the  figures  of 
which  were  painted  by  Mignard.  He 
now  laboured  incessantly  upon  his 
poem,  though  he  thought  it  improper  to 

f>rint  the  Latin  without  a  Prench  trans- 
ation,  which  was  at  length  made  by 
De  Piles.  The  author  had  just  com- 
menced a  commentary  upon  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  palsy,  of  which  ho 
died,  at  Villiers-le-Bel,  four  leagues 
from  Paris,  in  1665*  His  poem  was  not 
published  till  three  years  afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prench  version  and 
notes.  This  work  has  justly  been  ad- 
mired for  its  elegrance,  perspicuity,  and 
the  utility  of  the  instruction  it  contains. 
In  1694  Dryden  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish prose;  and  another  version,  in  blank 
verse,  was  published  by  Mr.  Wills,  a 
painter;  but  both  have  been  super- 
seded by  Mr.  Mason,  who  gave  the 
poem  an  elegant  dress  in  1782.  This 
translation  has  been  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  the  excellent  notes  of  Sir 
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Joshua  Rejnoldff.  Thus,  by  the  union 
of  the  talents  of  two' men  eminent  aboTe 
most  of  their  contemporaries,  the  poem 
of  Du  Fresnoy,  is  rendered  inestimable 
to  the  English  reader.  Du  Fresnoy,  to 
his  other  aualiiications,  added  a  fine 
taste  in  architecture,  of  which  he  gave 
proofs  in  his  designs  for  some  magni- 
ficent hotels  at  Paris.  At  the  Louyre 
are  some  of  his  paintings. 

Freumdwbileb  (Henrt),  a  native  of 
Zurich,  born  in  1755,  died  there  in 
1795.  He  is  highly  esteemed  in  Swit- 
zerland, for  his  paintmgs  commemorative 
of  the  events  in  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try.   He  was  also  a  painter  of  portraits. 

FaiANo,  see  Manzuoli. 

Frits,  or  Fritz  (Petkr).  He  was 
bom  at  Delft  in  1635,  but  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  a  long  time. 
His  imagination  was  lively,  but  the 
subjects  which  he  generally  chose  were 
apparitions,  and  tne  extravagancies  of 
a  wild  imagination,  auch  as  the  tempta- 
tions of  St.  Anthony,  and  ships  and 
barks  filled  with  spectres;  in  which  sub- 
jects he  showed  a  whimsical  variety  of 
forms  and  figures.  Sometimes  he 
painted  emblematical  designs,  which 
were  held  in  good  esteem.  In  his 
return  from  Italy  to  his  own  country, 
be  ybited  several  courts  of  Europe, 
where  the  singularity  of  his  composi- 
tions rather  excited  laughter  than  ap- 
probation. At  last  he  settied  at  Delft, 
but  his  works  found  few  purchasers, 
though  executed  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  and  spirit,  in  the  manner  of 
Jerome  Bos.     He  died  in  1682. 

Frost  (Gborob).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Ousden,  in  Suffolk,  and  was 
bred  a  builder,  but  afterwards  obtained 
a  situation  at  Ipswich  in  the  coach- 
ofiice.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  drawing,  and  by  practice  he 
became  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  his  landscapes,  both  in  oil  and  in 
water-colours.  He  was  a  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer, and  a  close  imitator,  of  his  coun- 
tryman Gainsborough,  of  whose  pictures 
and  drawings  he  hsui  a  large  collection, 
executed  in  different  ways,  bu(  princi- 
pally with  black  chalk  and  lead  pencil. 
The  last  performance  of  Mr.  Frost  was 
a  copy  or  Gainsborough's  large  view  of 
the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  of  which 
he  possessed  the  original.  He  died  in 
July  1821,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Frutet  (Francisco).      This  artist 


was  a  native  of  Flanders,  but  lived  and 
died  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a  fine  composition  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross;  tne  Crucifixion;  and 
the  Entombing;  to  which  were  added 
a  Madonna  and  St.  Bernard.  These 
esteemed  works  are  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Cosmo,  at  Seville,  and  were  painted 
about  the  year  1548.  The  style  of 
Frutet  had  more  of  the  Roman  than 
the  Flemish  School. 

Frdttiers  (Philip).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1620.  Though  he  was 
at  first  taught  to  paint  in  oil,  he  soon 
discontinued  it,  and  preferred  painting 
in  distemper  and  water  colours,  in 
which  he  became  so  excellent,  that  it 
was  doubted  whether  any  contemporary 
artist  eaualled  him,  particularly  in  de- 
sign. His  invention  was  ready,  and  he 
composed  his  sukgects  extremely  well; 
the  airs  of  his  heads  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  grace ;  his  draperies  are 
broad,  and  the  folds  are  in  good  taste. 
Rubens  had  a  high  opinion  of  Fruy- 
tiers,  8nd  employed  him  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  family  in  one 
picture,  in  which  the  composition,  atti- 
tudes, and  colouring,  were  worthy  even 
of  that  great  master  himself.  Before 
Fruytiers  abandoned  oil  painting,  he 
executed  in  that  manner  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated 
on  a  globe,  surrounded  by  angels.  He 
coloured  admirably,  and  composed  with 
taste.  He  also  etched  some  plates, 
principally  portraits,  in  a  good  style. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1677. 

Frts  (Thomas).  This  artist  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1710,  but  came  yery 
early  to  London,  where  be  practised 
portrait  painting  in  oil,  crayons,  and 
miniature.  In  1784  he  had  the  honour 
to  paint  a  full-length  likeness  of  Frede- 
rick, Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  now  in 
Saddlers -hall,  Cheapside.  His  genius, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  this  art; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  inyentor 
and  first  manufacturer  of  porcelain  in 
England,  and  that  he  spent  fifteen 
years  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  at 
Bow;  during  which,  his  constitution 
being  impaired  by  constantly  working 
in  foraaces,  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  hu  health  was  perfectly  restored. 
He  then  returned  to  London,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession,  to  which  he  now 
added  raezzotinto  engraving,  and  had 
connderable  employment.     He  died  of 
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a  decline,  broiight  on  by  intense  appli* 
Gition,  in  April,  1762.  In  the  mt 
exhibition,  in  1760,  there  was  a  hall^ 
length  portnut  of  Leveridge  the  singtf, 
painted  br  Frye,  and  which  possessed 
considerable  merit.  In  the  following 
year  he  also  exhibited  pictures  in  all  the 
diflSerent  processes  of  colours,  crayons, 
and  mittiatnre.  Of  his  mesotinto  pro- 
ductions, there  are  ax  heads  as  laise  as 
Ufe ;  one  of  them  the  portrait  of  the 
artist  himself;  to  which  may  be  added, 
two  of  Geoige  1 1,  and  hb  Queen.  About 
the  same  period  he  issued  proposals  for 
tweWe  heads  in  that  manner;  but  his 
illness  prevented  his  completing  more 
than  ax,  in  which  he  showed  rather 
more  industry  than  judgment;  for  no 
branch  of  eograring  is  suited  to  por- 
traits of  such  magnitude. 

Fusssu  (Matthias).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1598.  He  was  instructed  by  Gotthard 
Ringli,  on  leaTing  whom  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  afterwards  visited  other 

Earts  of  Italy.     He  had  great  talents, 
ut  his  disposition  was  unsettled!  so 
that  he  seldom  had  patience  to  com- 

flete  any  work  in  which  he  engaged. 
le  painted  historical  sutgects,  por- 
traits, and  landscapes;  but  chiefly  bat- 
tles, sieees,  conflagrations,  and  storms. 
He  diedin  1665. 

FoEssLi,  or  Fdseli  (John  Gaspaed), 
This  learned  artist  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  1706.  After  acquiring  the  elements 
of  painting  in  his  own  country,  he  went, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  Vienna,  where 
he  associated  himself  with  Sedelmeier. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Radstadt,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Schwar^ 
zenburg,  with  whom  he  became  a  par- 
ticular favourite.  Among  others  whose 
portraits  he  painted,  was  the  Matgrave 
of  Durlach,  who  had  a  great  afiection 
lor  him,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  Lud* 
wigsburg,  which  he  did,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Wii^ 
temberg,  who  immediately  took  him 
into  his  service.  Here  he  passed  hb 
time  agreeably,  making  occasional  ex- 
Gurrions  to  paint  the  portraits  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  until  the  war  of 
Poland,  when  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Germany  threw  every 
thing  into  confusion.  Fuessli  then  re- 
moved to  Nuremberg,  and  his  highness, 
at  parting,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
watch,  and  requested  him  to  return 


when  the  state  of  pubUc  aflairs  became 
tranquiL  At  Nuremberg  he  had  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  celebrated  art- 
ist Rupetzki,  of  whose  manners  he  had 
imlnbed  an  unfavourable  impression, 
but  he  was  agreeably  disappointed,  and 
they  became  friends  at  their  first  inter- 
view. After  remaining  six  months  at 
Nuremberg,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg 
died,  upon  which  Fuessli  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  married. 
This  union  produced  three  sons,  John 
Rodolph,  who  settled  at  Vienna,  where 
he  died  in  1806;  Henry,  afterwards  so 
well  known  in  England  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  writer  of 
no  ordinary  talent;  and  Caspar,  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  was  an 
entomologist.  Fuessli*s  talents  and  re- 
putation procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  his  time,  particu- 
larly Mengs,  who  sent  him  hb  Treatise 
on  the  Beautiful,  which  he  published 
with  a  preface.  Hb  taste  for  poetry 
also  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  of  Kliest,  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  Bodmer,  and  Breitmgher. 
Such  was  hb  liberality,  that  he  gave 
gratuitous  lessons  to  many  young  per- 
sons, and  made  collections  to  assbt 
them  in  their  studies.  In  1740  and 
1742,  he  lost  his  two  friends,  Kupetzki 
and  Rugendas,  whose  memoirs  he 
wrote,  which  employment  was  the  foun- 
dation of  hb  Biographical  Hbtory  of 
the  Artbts  of  Switzerland,  a  work  that 
displays  elegance  and  critical  acumen* 
He  died  at  Zurich  in  1781.  Hb  two 
daughters,  who  died  before  him,  were 
good  painters  of  flowers  and  insects. 

FuBssu  (John  Rooolfh),  of  the 
same  femily  as  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  was  bom  at  Zurico  in 
1709,  in  which  citv  he  died  in  1 786.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Melchior  Fuessli,  and  the 
elder  Loutherbourg,  and  punted  in  mi- 
niature. He  publbhed  a  Dictionary  of 
Artbts,  which  was  continued  by  hb  son. 

FuLco  (GiovANKi).  He  was  bom  at 
Messina  in  1615,  and  studied  at  Naples 
under  Stanzione.  His  chief  excellence 
lay  in  the  representation  of  children; 
but  he  also  piunted  some  altar-piecds 
in  oil  and  freijsco,  as  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  and  other  sacred  suljects. 
Most  of  his  works  were  destroyed  in 
the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1 783.  Fulco 
died  at  Messina  about  the  year  1680. 

FuLLXB   (Isaac).      This    English 
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painter    flourished    in    the    reign    of 
Charles  II.,  but  of  his  family  or  masters 
we  have  no  account,  except  that  he 
studied  many  years  in  France  under 
Perrier.     In  historical  compositions  he 
has  left  little  to. admire,  his  colouring 
being  raw  and  unnatural,  and  far  from 
being  compensated  by  disposition  or 
iuTention;   but  in  portrait  his  pencil 
was  bold,  strong,  and  masterly.    In  the 
latter  he  was  much  employed,  particu- 
larly at  Oxford.     His  own  portrait  in 
the  gallery  there  is  touched  with  great 
force  and  character.     The  altar-piece 
of  Magdalen  College  was  also  painted 
by  him,  though  it  has  not  been  much 
approved;  nor.  could  the  Latin  poem  of 
Aadison  raise  it  in  the  public  estima- 
tion.   It  b  a  feeble  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo,  but  falls  short  of  the  sublime 
imagination  of  that  great  artist,  nor  is 
the  colouring  harmonious.    Some  of  the 
figures,  however,  are  correctly  drawn; 
and  he  has  at  least  copied  Buonarroti 
with  success,  in  introducing  among  the 
damned  the  portrait  of  an  hostler  at  an 
inn,  near  the  college,  who  had  offended 
him.     At  Wadham  College  is  an  altar- 
cloth  painted  by  Fuller,  which  is  just 
brushed  over  for  the  lights  and  shades, 
and  the  colours  melted  in  with  a  hot 
iron.     Soon  after  the  Restoration,  he 
was  engaged  in  painting  the  circum- 
stances of  the  escape  of  Charles  11. 
which  he  executed  in  five  large  pic- 
tures.    These  were  presented  to  the 
parliament-house  in  Dublin,  where  they 
remained  many  years;  but  some  time  in 
the  last  century,  the  house  undergoing 
a  thorough  repair,  they  lay  neglected 
until  rescued  by  the  late  Earl  of  Clan- 
brasil,  who  obtained  possession  of  them, 
and  had  them  cleaneid  and  conveyed  to 
his  seat  at  Tullymore   Park,  in   the 
counter  of  Down.     Lord  Orford  speaks 
slightingly  of  these,  which  he  had  never 
seen,    and  probably    with    as   much 
justice  as  or  the   altar-piece   at    All- 
Souls'    College,    which    he    attributes 
not  to  Thomhill  but  to  Fuller.     This 
painter    died    in    Bloomsbury-square, 
July  17,  1672,  and  left  a  Bon,  an  inge- 
nious, but  idle  man,  chiefly  employed 
in  coach-painting,  who  died  young. 

FuMiANi  (Giovanni  Antonio).  He 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1643,  and  re- 
ceived his  'educaUon  at  Bologna;  after 
which  he  studied  the  works  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  ex- 


cellence of  that  master  in  colouring 
and  expression.  His  best  performance 
is  the  picture  of  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors.     He  died  in  1710. 

FuMicBLLi  (LoDovico).  Hc  was  bom 
at  Trevigi,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  scholar  of  Titian,  whose  style  he 
successfully  imitated.  He  painted,  in 
1586,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the 
Padres  Eremitani  at  Padua,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  clouds, 
and  three  saints  beneath.  In  that  of 
the  Servites  at  Trivigi  is  an  altar-piece 
of  St.  Liberale  and  St.  Catherine,  with 
two  laterals  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Filippo.  This  painter  quitted  the  pen- 
cil to  become  an  officer  of  artillery. 

FuNGAi  (Bbrnardino).  Ho  was 
bom  at  Sienna,  and  in  the  year  1512 
painted  there  a  Virgin  and  Child,  wkh 
several  Saints.  There  exists  also  an 
Enthronization  of  the  Virgin,  by  this 
artist,  at  Fonte  Giusta. 

FoaiNi  (FaANCBsco).      This  artist 
was  bom   at   Florence  in   1604,   and 
received  his  first  instruction  from   his 
father,  Pippo   Sciamerone,  a  portrait 
painter  of  no  contemptible  talents;  but 
be  was  farther  improved  by  Paasignano 
and    Roselli,   till    he  went  to  Rome. 
While  there,  he  pursued  his  stodges 
with  such  diligence,  that  he  acquired  a 
fine  taste  for  design,  and  associated 
with  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.     He 
was  fond  of  designing  naked  figures,  in 
which  he  showed  great  delicacy;  and 
he  principally  chose  to  paint  those  sub- 
jects where  they  conla  be  introdnced 
with  elegance  and  propriety;  such  as 
Adam  and  Eve;    Lot  and  his  Daugh- 
ters; Noah's  Intemperance;  the  Three 
Graces;  the  Death  of  Adonis:  Diana  and 
her  Nymphs  bathing;  the  Judgment  of 
Paris;  and  Nym])hs  carried  off  by  Satyrs. 
These  subjects  constituted    bis  easel 
pictures,  which  have  always  been  much 
admired.     But  he  also  painted  large 
works    for    churches,    as    St.  Francis 
receivine  the  Stigmata,  at  St.  Lorenxo* 
near    Florence;    and  the    Miraculous 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  same 
church;  yet  it  is  observed  that  even  his 
Madonnas  have  too  voluptuous  an  air. 
His  drawing  was  elegant,  and  he  com- 
bined the  beauty  of  Guide  with   the 
grace  of  Albano.     He  died  in  1646. 

FusBLL,  or  FuBSSLi  (Hbnrt).  .  This 
distinguished  artist,  the  son  of  John 
Ga^ard  Fuessli,  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
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land.  He  came  to  England  at  an  eariy 
age,  vith  the  intention  of  making 
literature,  and  not  art,  his  pursuit. 
Having,  howeyer,  shown  some  of  his 
drawinsB  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
aslced  his  candid  opinion  of  them,  he 
replied,  '*  Young  man,  were  I  the  author 
of  these  drawings,  and  offered  ten 
thousand  a  vear  not  to  practise  as  an 
artist,  I  would  reject  it  with  contempt." 
This  encouragement  fixed  the  decision 
of  Fnseli,  and  he  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  painting.  The  opening  of 
his  Milton  gallery,  in  1798,  first  made 
the  full  extent  of  his  genius  known  to 
the  public.  His  performances  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  of  them  display,  in 
many  points,  the  mind  of  a  master. 
The  imagination  of  Fuseli  was  lofty  and 
exuberent;  but,  in  aspiring  to  the  sub- 
lime, which  he  dften  .reaches,  he  some- 
times fislls  into  extravagance  and  dis- 
tortion. Still,  his  extravagance  is  that  of 
a  man  of  genius.  His  anatomical  know- 
ledge was  eltennve.  *  It  must,  however, 
be  owned  that,  in  some  instances,  he 
displayed  it  too  ostentatiously,  so  as  to 
ffive  to  his  figures  rather  the  forms  seen 
in  the  dissecting  room  than  those  which 
characterize  the  living  subject.  For 
twenty  years  he  worthily  filled  the  offices 
of  professor  of  painting,  and  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Fuseli  was  a  scholar 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  most 
eminent  literary  contemporariesi  and  his 
domestic  character  was  truly  estimable. 
He  died  in  April,  in  1825,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven,  but  in 
the  vigorous  possession  of  his  faculties. 
Ftt  (John).  He  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1625,  and  excelled  in  painting 
all  kinds  of  animals,  but  chiefly  dogs, 
to  which  he  gave  a  natural,  bold,  and 
elegant  expression.  He  studied  nature 
incessantly,  and  imitated  her  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  exactness.  His  colour- 
ing is  strong,  and  his  touch  firm;  and 
in  all  his  pictures  we  see  a  wonderful 
freedom  of  hand,  and  a  manner  of  pen- 
dlling  peculiar  to  himself;  so  that  hu 
works  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  any  other  artist.  He  frequently 
painted  in  conjunction  with  Rubens, 
Janssens,  and  Jordaens;  and  whatever 
subject  he  chose  to  represent  in  the 
style  which  he  adopted,  was  always 
designed  and  finished  in  a  masterly 
manner.  His  general  subjects  were, 
live  and  dead  game,  wild  boars,  hares, 


dogs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  particu- 
larly partridges,  which  he  represented 
with  surprising  truth,  nature,  and 
strength.  He  tuso  imitated  successfully 
the  basso-relievos  on  vases  of  marble,  or 
porphyry,  and  gave  uncommon  fresh- 
ness to  his  fi-uits  and  flowers;  and  in  ob- 
jects of  the  animal  kind,  he  described  even 
the  hair  of  the  animals,  and  the  plumage 
of  his  birds,  with  wonderful  spirit,  exact- 
ness, and  fireedom.  Fyt  also  etched 
some  plates  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  his 
paintings.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1671. 


G. 


Gaal  (Barent).  He  was  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1650,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Philip  Wouvermans,  by  carefully 
studying  whose  works,  as  well  as  by 
diligently  practising  his  precepts,  he 
became  a  painter  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction. His  subjects  were  battles, 
huntings,  fairs,  inns,  and  landscapes. 
He  had  a  good  manner  of  pencilhng, 
understood  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive, coloured  well,  and  managed  his 
lights  and  shadows  with  judgment. 
His  figures  and  cattle  are  correctly 
designed  and  dii»posed ;  but  as  he  drew 
his  figures  from  mean  models,  they 
usually  want  space  and  elegance.  There 
is  much  freedom  in  his  trees,  and  many 
of  his  pictures  are  touched  with  spirit; 
the  skies  are  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
his  grounds  are  well  broken.  He  was 
the  associate  of  Isaac  Koene,  the  land- 
scape painter,  for  whom  he  always 
inserted  the  figures;  and  though  he 
cannot  be  accounted  an  artist  of  the 
first  class,  yet  his  works  have  great 
merit,  and  are  generally  esteemed.  He 
died  in  1671. 

G  A  BBI  AM  I  (  A  NTONIO  DoMENiCO).     He 

was  born  at  Florence  in  1652,  and  was 
first  intended  for  the  profession  of 
physic;  but  hb  father  observing  his  in- 
clination to  designing,  placed  him,  while 
young,  first  under  Valerio  Spada,  who 
excelled  in  drawing  with  a  pen,  and 
next  with  Remigio  Cantagallina,  a 
miniature  painter.  After  this  he  suc- 
cessively became  a  disciple  of  Subter- 
mans  and  Vincentio  Dandini,  by  whose 
instructions  he  soon  acquired  a  readi- 
ness and  correctness  in  desigiline,  which 
astonished  his  preceptors.  To  improve 
his  hand,  Dandiui  caused  him  to  copy  all 
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the  compositiong  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
which  were  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at 
Florence.  While  thus  employed,  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  happening  to 
see  his  performances,  condescended  to 
become  his  patron,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Florentine  academy  at  Rome,  under  the 
direction  of  Giro  Ferri,  with  whom  he 
continued  three  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  he  visited  Venice, 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
colouring,  and  while  there,  the  com- 
positions which  he  exhibited  to  public 
view  were  purchased  by  the  principal 
nobilitv,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sebastian  Bombelli,  a  very  eminent 
painter,  with  whom  Gabbianihad  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  At  his  return 
from  Venice,  where  he  had  particularly 
studied  portrait  nainting  after  Titian 
and  Tintoretto,  tne  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
dinand sat  to  him  for  his  picture,  as 
also  did  the  Princesses  Violante  and 
Anna  Louisa.  He  likewise  finished 
several  noble  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  of  Florence,  which  so  e^ 
fectually  established  his  reputation  that 
he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
besides  some  historical  pictures  for  the 
imperial  gallery.  As  the  climate  of 
Germany  disagreed  with  hu  constitu- 
tion, he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was 
employed  in  the  palaces  of  the  first 
nobility,  every  new  work  adding  to  his 
fame,  which  spread  through  every  part 
of  Italy.  Of  his  numerous  works  the 
following  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
capital  performances: — the  Rape  of 
Ganymeae;  Ermini  alighting  from  her 
Steed;  a  Repose  in  Egypt;  each  of 
which  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the 
colouring,  and  correct  and  elegant  in 
the  design.  But  his  greatest  perform- 
ance is  an  altar-piece;  the  sulgect  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  who 
appears  above,  surrounded  with  glory; 
and  below  are  represented  the  Apostles, 
lai^er  than  life,  with  a  wonderful 
variety  of  graceful  tmd  proper  attitudes. 
Another .  fine  picture  by  him  is  that  of 
St.  Filippo,  in  the  church  of  the  Ora- 
torians.  His  easel  pictures,  which  are 
also  very  beautiful,  are  mostly  in  the 
Florentine  gallery  and  private  collec- 
Uons.  The  ideas  of  Gabbiani  were 
elevated;  his  inveution  was  noble;  his 
disposition  judicious^    his  design   ex- 


tremely correct;  his  attitudes  well 
chosen,  and  full  of  dignity  and  cha- 
racter. He  had  a  lively  imagination, 
and  an  extraordinary  readiness  in  his 
execution;  his  pencil  being  free,  yet 
delicate,  and  his  touch  spirited.  His 
greatest  defect  lies  id  his  draperies; 
and,  though  his  colouring  is  true,  mel- 
low, and  harmonious,  it  is  sometimes 
languid.  He  excelled  in  painting  the 
sports  of  genii,  and  children.  He  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall  from  asca^ 
fold,  while  painting  the  cupola  of  Castello 
in  1726. 

Gabeielli  (Camillo).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  the  disciple  of 
Giro  Ferri.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
rendered  the  style  of  Pietro  da  Cortona 
familiar  to  the  artists  of  his  country. 
Some  of  hboil  paintings  are  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites  at  Pisa,  but  his 
principal  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the 
great  saloon  of  the  Palazzo  AlUceta. 

Gabeiello  (Onufeio).  He  was  bom 
at  Messina  in  1616,  and  had  for  hb 
master  Antonio  Ricci,  called  Barbae 
hmgat  after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  on  leaving  whom  he  travelled 
for  further  improvement  to  Venice.  On 
his  return  to  Sicily  he  obtained  consi- 
derable employment  for  the  churches 
and  convents,  as  well  as  for  the  nobility. 
He  idso  painted  portraits  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  when  the  revolution  of  1674 
broke  out,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
resided  many  years,  being  called  Omu- 
fiio  da  Messina,  In  the  Palazzo  di 
Borromeo  at  Padua  were  some  of  his 
fuiest  performances..    He  died  in  1706. 

Gabeon  ^William).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  m  1625,  where  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  art;  but  his  prin- 
cipal instmctioD  and  improvement  he 
received  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Rome, 
in  which  city  he  resided  many  years* 
He  was  much  admired  for  his  delicate 
imitation  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  cups, 
and  dishes,  china  and  porcelain  ware, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  insects,  which  sub- 
jects he  expressed  with  such  .trath  as  to 
afford  the  eve  a  very  pleasing  decep- 
tion.    He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1679. 

Gaddi  (Gaddo).  He  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1239,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  painters  who  imitated  Cimabue,  or 
designed  in  the  Grecian  taste,  being 
also  an  expert  artist  in  works  of  mosaic. 
He  designed  better  than  all  the  painters 
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of  his  time,  and  performed  several  ffreat 
works  at  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  in  mosaic.  One  of  his  pic- 
tures, representing  the  Crudfizion,  is 
in  the  Florentine  jC^allery,  and  affords 
an  honourable  proof  of  his  merits.  He 
died  in  1812. 

Gaddi  (Taddeo).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Florence 
in  IdOO.  He  was  at  first  instructed  by 
bis  father,  but  afterwards  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Giotto.  He  had  a  good 
genius,  which  he  strengthened  by  ap- 
plication, and  acquired  such  a  manner 
of  colouring  as  rendered  him  superior 
to  his  master.  Hb  figures  were  liTely, 
and  his  expression  commendable,  con- 
sidering the  early  age  in  which  he 
painted;  his  invention  was  ingenious, 
and  his  dengns  were  executed  with 
freedom  and  ease.  The  most  memora- 
ble oicture  of  this  artist  is  the  Passion 
of  Our  Saviour,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
Arezzo.     He  was  living  in  1352. 

Gadoi  (Agmolo).  He  was  the-  son 
of  Taddeo,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1324.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  but  afterwards  was 
assisted  in  his  studies  by  Giotto.  His 
manner  of  painting  was  like  that  of 
Taddeo,  though  he  was  more  solicitous 
to  express  the  passions  with  propriety. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Pancrazio,  at  Flo- 
rence, is  a  Madonna  by  him,  which  was 
judidously  composed  and  deigned,  and 
also  well  coloured  for  its  age.  He  died 
in  1387. 

Gaslen  (Alexander  Van).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1670, 
and  was  instructed  by  John  Van  Huch- 
tenburg,  who,  besides  his  profession  as 
a  punter,  was  also  a  considerable  dealer 
in  pictures;  and  Van  Gaelen,  before 
thev  were  exposed  to  sale,  used  to  copy 
such  as  were  of  the  best  class  and 
value.  Yet  he  did  not  content  himself 
with  observing  these  imitations,  but 
studied  nature  itself  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  his  own.  His  taste  of 
composition  and  design  was  formed 
from  the  works  of  eminent  artists;  and 
he  obtained  so  great  a  freedom  of  hand, 
and  such  a  correctness  of  outline,  that 
his  pictures  rose  into  hish  esteem.  Hb 
subjects  were  usually  huntings  of  the 
fox,  staff,  or  wild  boar,  full  of  animation 
and  faitnlully  represented.  The  Elec^ 
tor  of  Cologne  employed  him  for  a  long 


time;  and  he  also  visited  England, 
where  his  paintings  procured  him  many 
marks  of  favour.  While  in  this  king- 
dom he  painted  a  picture  of  Queen 
Anne,  drawn  in  a  coach  by  eight  horses, 
and  attended  by  her  guards,  which  sub- 
ject he  executed  in  a  manner  that  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  his  for- 
tune as  well  as  of  his  reputation.  He  was 
also  engaged  by  a  nobleman  to  paint 
three  battle-pieces,  representing  engage- 
ments between  Charles  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  a  large  design  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.     He  died  in  1728. 

Gaetano  (Scipio),  8ee  Pulzone. 

Gagliabdi  (Cavaliebe  BEaNA&- 
DiNo).  He  was  bom  at  Citt^  di  Cas- 
tello  in  1609.  His  instractor  was 
Avanzino  Nucci;  but,  on  visiting  Rome, 
he  quitted  his  manner,  to  study  the 
works  of  the  Caracd  and  Guide.  In 
the  dome  of  the  church  at  his  native 
place  he  painted  the  Martvrdpm  of  St. 
Crescenziano;  besides  which,  he  also 
appeared  to  advantage  in  two  pictures 
of  the  history  of  Tobitand  the  Angel; 
but  his  best  work  u  the  altar-piece  of 
St.  Pellegriiio,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Marcello  at  Rome.     He  died  in  1660. 

Gagliaadi  (Bartolemo).  He  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1555;  but  though  we 
are  told  that  he  stood  in  great  estima- 
tion as  a  painter  of  historical  subjects, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  productions  of 
his  pencil.  Several  of  his  engravings, 
however,  are  extant,  and  possess.great 
merit. 
Gainsborough  (Thomas).  This  excel- 
lent artist  was  bora  in  1727,  at  Sud- 
bury, in  Suffolk,  where  bis  father  was  a 
clothier.  He  early  discovered  a  pro- 
pensity to  painting;  but  nature  was  his 
teacher,  and  the  woods  his  academy, 
where  he  would  pass  his  mornings 
alone,  making  sketches  of  an*  old  tree,  a 
marshy  brook,  a  few  cattle,  a  shepherd 
and  his  flock,  or  any  other  objects  that 
casually  came  in  view.  From  drawing 
he  proceeded  to  colouring,  and  after 

Cting  several  landscapes,  quitted 
bury  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  received  instructions,  first  from 
Gravelot,  and  next  from  Hay  man. 
After  quitting  his  master  he  resided  in 
Hatton-garden,  and  practised  both  land- 
scape painting  and  portrait  in  a  small 
size,  lie  married  a  young  lady,  who 
had  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a  year; 
soon  after  which  he  went  to  Bath,  where 
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he  began  to  paint  portraits  for  iiTe 
guineas,  which  price  he  gradually  raised 
to  one  hundred.  In  1774  he  left  Bath, 
and  settled  in  PalUmall;  happy  as  it 
might  seem,  in  the  possession  of  fame 
and  fortune.  In  this  situation  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  complaint  in  his  neck, 
which  was  not  much  noticed  upon  its 
first  attack,  being  supposed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  swelling  in  the 
glands  of  the  throat,  but  it  soon  put  on 
the  dreadful  appearance  of  a  cancer, 
which  baffled  all  surgical  skill,  and  car- 
ried him  off,  August  2,  1788.  His  last 
words  were  extremely  characteristic: 
"  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Yan- 
dyck  is  of  the  party."  His  remains,  by  his 
own  direction,  were  deposited  near 
those  of  his  friend  Kirby,  in  Rew 
churchyard,  where  a  simple  gravestone 
records  his  name  and  merit.  Gains- 
borough was  a  man  of  eccentric  man- 
ners, but  very  generous  in  his  disposi- 
tion. If  he  selected,  for  the  exercise 
of  his  pencil,  a  child  from  a  cottage,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  humble  dwelling 
were  sure  of  participating  in  the  profits 
of  the  picture.  Of  his  capriciousness 
many  anecdotes  are  related.  Soon 
after  he  settled  in  London,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  paid  him  a  visit,  which  Gains- 
borough did  not  return  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  he  asked  Sir  Joshua  to  sit  for 
his  portrait:  assent  was  given,  and  he 
sat  once*  but  was  soon  after  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  go  to  Bath.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London  he  sent  Gainsborough 
word,  and  received  for  answer  that  he 
WHS  glad  to  hear  of  Sir  Joshua's  re- 
covery, but  never  afterwards  had  any 
intercourse  with  him  till  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  when  he  desired  to  see  him, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his 
works..  Sir  Joshua  had  indeed  proved 
the  high  opinion  which  he  had  of  his 
talents,  by  giving  one  hundred  guineas 
for  his  picture  of  a  Girl  attending  Pigs, 
though  Gainsborough  asked  only  sixty 
for  it.  On  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Gainsborough  was  chosen 
one  of  the  first  members;  but  being  resi- 
dent at  Bath,  he  was  too  fio*  distant  to 
attend  any  of  the  meetings;  and  when 
he  came  to  London  he  never  complied 
with  any  of  their  invitations.  In  1784 
he  sent  to  the  exhibition  a  whole-length 
portrait,  which  he  ordered  to  be  placed 
almost  as  low  as  the  floor;  but  as  this 


was  contrary  to  the  br4aw8,  the  council 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  demand.  Gainsborough 
returned  for  answer,  that  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  place  the  picture  as  he 
wished,  they  might  send  it  back,  which 
thev  did  immediately.  Soon  after  this, 
he  had  an  exhibition  of  his  own  works, 
which,  however,  did  not  answer  his  ex« 
pectation.  His  style  Of  execution,  as 
well  as  his  choice  of  subiects,  was  ori- 
ginal, though  much  in  the  manner  of 
Watteau,  particularly  in  his  landscapes. 
His  pictures  are  wrought  in  a  slight 
manner,  with  great  ftreedom  of  hand, 
and  little  colour,  which  gives  a  groat 
airiness  of  effect.  Sir  Joshua  Reynokk 
says  of  this  manner,  *'  that  the  portraits 
of  Gainsborough  were  often  little  more 
than  what  generally  attends  a  dead 
colour,  as  to  finishing  or  determining 
the  form  the  features;  but  as  be  was 
always  attentive  to  the  general  effect 
or  whole  together,  this  unfinished 
manner  appeared  to  contribute  even  to 
the  striking  resemblance  for  which  his 
portraits  are  .  so  remarkable.*'  The 
same  great  master  of  the  art  said  of 
him,  soon  after  hb  death,  "  that  if  ever 
this  nation  should  produce  genius  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  for  us  the  honomrable 
distinction  of  an  English  School,  the 
name  of  Gainsborough  would  be  trans-, 
mitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  among  the  first  of  that  rising  name. 
Whether  he  most  excelled  in  portraits, 
landscapes,  or  fancy  pictures,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine; — whether  his  por- 
traits were  most  admirable  for  exact 
truth  of  resemblance,  or  his  landscapes 
for  a  portrait-like  representation  of 
nature,  such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of 
Rubens,  Ruysdael,  or  others  of  those 
schools.  In  his  fancy  pictures,  when 
he  had  fixed  upon  his  object  of  imita- 
tion, whether  it  was  the  mean  and  vul- 
gar form  of  a  wood-cutter,  or  a  child  of 
an  interesting  character,  as  he  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  the  one,  so  neither  did 
he  lose  any  of  the  natural  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  othor;  such  a  grace  and 
such  an  elegance  as  are  more  frequently 
found  in  cottages  than  in  courts.  This 
excellence  was  his  own,  the  result  of  his 
particular  observation  and  taste.  For 
this  he  certainly  was  not  indebted  to 
any  schools;  for  his  grace  was  not  aca- 
domical,  or  antique,  but  selected  by 
himself  from  the  great  school  of  Nature, 
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where  there  are  yet  a  thousand  modes 
of  ^race  unselected,  but  which  lie  open 
in  the  multiplied  scenes  and  figures  of 
life,  to  be  brought  out  by  skilful  and  faith- 
ful observers.  Upon  the  whole,  we  mav 
justly  say,  that  whatever  he  attempted, 
he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  good 
tense  and  judgment,  that  he  never  at- 
tempted that  style  of  historical  painting 
for  which  his  previous  studies  had  made 
no  preparation.'*  Nothing  could  have 
enablea  Gainsborough  to  reach  so  ele- 
vated a  point  in  the  art,  without  the 
most  ardent  love  for  it.  Indeed  his 
whole  mind  appears  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  it,  even  to  his  dying  day;  for 
then  his  principal  regret  was  his  leav- 
ing the  art,  when,  as  be  said,  '*  he  saw 
bis  deficiencies,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  remedy  them  in  his  last  works."  In 
the  time  of  health  ho  was  continually 
referring  to  this  subject;  pointing  out 
to  those  who  happened  to  be  about  him 
whatever  peculiarity  of  countenance, 
accidental  combination  of  figures,  and 
happy  effects  of  light  and  shadow  oc- 
curred, either  in  prospects  in  the  sky,  in 
walking  the  streets,  or  in  company.  If, 
in  his  excursions,  he  found  a  character 
that  he  liked,  and  whose  attendance  was 
to  be  obtained,  he  ordered  him  to  his 
house;  and  from  the  fields  he  also 
brought  into  his  painting  room,  stumps 
of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of  various 
kinds;  and  designed  them,  not  from 
memory,  but  immediately  from  the  ob- 
jects. He  even  firamed  a  kind  of 
model  of  landscapes  on  his  table,  com- 
posed of  broken  stones,  dried  herbs, 
and  pieces  of  looking-glass,  which  he 
magnified  and  improved  into  rocks, 
trees,  and  water;  all  exhibiting  the  soli- 
citude and  extreme  activity  that  he  had 
about  everything  relative  to  his  art; 
so  that  he  wished  to  have  everything 
imbodied  as  it  were,  and  distinctly  be- 
fore him,  neglecting  nothing  that  could 
Gontribute  to  keep  his  faculties  alive; 
and  drawing  fruits  from  every  sort  of 
combination.  He  was  also  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  painting  by  night;  a  prac- 
tice very  advantageous  to  an  artist,  for 
by  this  means  he  may  acquire  a  new 
perception  of  what  is  great  and  beauti- 
ful. Another  of  his  peculiarities  was 
to  paint  on  the  whole  together,  wherein 
he  differed  from  some,  who  finish  each 
part  separately,  and  by  that  means  are 


frequently  liable  to  produce  inharmo- 
nious combinations.  Though  Gains- 
borough never  had  the  benefit  of  seeing 
foreign  countries,  he  made  use  of  their 
productions,  particularly  those  of  the 
Flemish  School.  He  frequently  made 
copies  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  Van- 
dyck,  which  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to 
accurate  connoisseurs  to  mistake  at  first 
sight  for  originals.  The  subjects  he 
chose  for  representation  were  generally 
very  simple.  In  his  landscapes,  a  rising 
ground,  and  a  few  figures  seated  upon  or 
near  it;  with  a  cow  or  some  sheep  graz- 
ing, and  a  slight  marking  ofdistance,  suf- 
ficed for  the  objects:  his  charm  was  the 
purity  of  tone  in  the  colour;  the  free- 
dom and  clearness  of  touch;  with  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  forms;  and  with 
these  f»mmon  materials,  he  never  failed 
to  produce  a  fascinating  picture.  The 
same  simple  taste  prevailed  in  his  fancy 
pictures,  which  generally  consisted  of 
a  cottage  girl,  a  shepherd's  boy,  a 
woodman,  with  some  slight  accessories 
for  the  back  ground;  and  all  these  were 
managed  by  him  with  character  and 
elegnnce.  Among  the  attempts  which 
he  made  in  portrait,  and  failed,  .were 
Foote  and  Garrick;  but  his  excuse  was 
valid,  for  he  said  they  had  everybody's 
face  except  their  own.  Gainsborough 
etched  three  prints,  one  for  his  fnend 
Kirby's  Perspective;  the  second  an  oak- 
tree,  with  gipsies;  and  the  third  a  man 
ploughing  on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground. 
Thb  last  is  very  scarce,  for  Gains- 
borough spoiled  the  plate  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  aquafortis.  He  also  at- 
tempted two  or  three  plates  in  aqua- 
tinta,  but  with  little  success. 

Galanino,  see  Alloisi. 

Galantini  (HippoLiTo).  This  art- 
ist, who  was  also  called  Cappuccino, 
and  Prete  Genovese,  was  bom  at  Ge- 
noa in  1627.  He  was  instructed  in 
miniature  painting  by  Stefaneschi;  and 
became  very  eminent  in  that  style,  nor 
less  so  in  his  larger  compositions.  He 
was  called  Cappuccino  from  his  having 
entered  into  the  order  of  Capuchins  at 
Florence;  after  which  he  went  to  India 
as  a  missionary,  on  which  account  he  is 
called  Prete  Genovese,  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  he  spent  some  time  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  employed  him  to  paint 
several  pictures.  He  had  wonderful 
patience  and  application,  and  was  rc- 
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onarkable  for  correctness  and  elegance; 
his  style  was  agreeable,  his  colouring  de- 
licate, and  his  expression  animated  and 
accurate.  In  the  ducal  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence is  an  admirable  picture  by  him,  in 
which  the  figures  are  only  at  half  length, 
but  as  large  as  life.  The  subject  is  the 
Payment  of  the  Tribute  Money,  and  it  is 
executed  with  uncommon  freedom  and 
neatness  of  pencil ;  the  colouring  is  li  vely, 
true,  and  has  great  force;  and  though  the 
tints  are  bright  and  clear,  the  whole 
has  abundant  harmony.  The  design  is 
in  a  fine  taste;  the  heads,  especially 
those  of  the  old  men,  are  excellent;  the 
shadows  have  all  the  force  of  Valentino 
without  the  blackness;  and  the  counte- 
iiauce  of  a  boy  seems  real  nature.  This 
artist  died  in  1706. 

Galassi  (Galasso).  He  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  about  1380,  and  painted 
several  pictures  for  the  churches,  par- 
ticularly at  Bologna,  where  some  re- 
mains of  his  skill  are  still  shown,  with 
the  date  of  1404.  The  principal  are 
an  Annunciation;  a  Madonna;  and  a 
Crucifixion;  designed  in  the  old  man- 
ner, but  well  finished  and  strongly 
coloured. 

Galeotti  (Sebastiano).  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  about  J  676,  and  had 
Alesaandro  Gherardini  for  his  first  mas- 
ter, but  afterwards  he  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Giuseppe  dal  Sole.  He  was  a 
good  desiffner,  and  executed  several 
works  in  fresco  at  Placenzia,  Parma, 
and  Turin,  in  which  last  city  he  became 
director  of  the  academy,  and  died  there 
in  1746. 

Gale8tbuzzi(Giotakni  Battista). 
He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1618,  and 
had  Francesco  Furini  for  his  instructor, 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke.  He  is,  however,  less  known 
as  a  painter  than  an  engraver,  in  which 
last  capacity  he  executed  some  fine 
plates.     He  died  about  1678. 

Galetti  (Filippo  Maeia).  He  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  of  the  order  of  Thea- 
tines,  bom  in  1664,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Giro  Ferri.  He  became  excellent 
in  those  branches  of  the  art  which  he 
usually  practised,  and  painted  a  great 
number  of  historical  pictures  and  por- 
traits in  every  part  of  Italy;  but  par- 
ticularly at  Florence,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  grand  duke,  and 
gidued  universal  commendation  for  the 


neatness  of  his  finishiqg  and  the  beauty 
of  his  colour.     He  died  in  1742. 

Galizia  (Feda).  This  female  artist 
was  a  native  of  Trent,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1620.  Her  father,  Annunzio 
Galizia,  was  a  miniature  painter  at  Mi- 
lan, and  from  him  'she  received  her 
instructions  in  that  line  of  art;  she  after- 
wards painted  landscapes  and  historical 
subjects  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
Among  her  best  performances  is  the 
Appearance  of  Christ  to  Mary  Magda- 
len in  the  Garden. 

Galleoos  (Febnamdo).  This  Spft> 
nish  painter  was  bom  at  Salamanca  in 
1500.  He  became  the  scholar  of  Albert 
Durer,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and 
constantly  followed,  insomuch  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  his  picturea 
from  those  of  his  master.  He  became 
a  great  fiivourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  some  of  hb  works  are  still  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  died  in  1550. 

Galli,  see  Bibiena. 

Galli  (Fbancesco).  He  was  the 
brother  of  Ferdinando  Galli,  called  J9»- 
biena,  and  was  bora  at  Bologna  in 
1659.  His  first  instructor  was  Lorenzo 
Passinelli,  on  leaving  whom  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Carlo  Cignani,  by  whose 
instructions  he  proved  an  excellent  de- 
signer. He  was  also  a  proficient  in 
architecture  and  perspective.  As  a 
painter  he  adopted  similar  subjects  to 
those  of  his  brother,  but  was  his  inferior 
in  sublimity  and  facility.  After  prac- 
tising with  reputation  at  Rome,  and 
other  cities  in  Italy,  he  went  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  was  appointed  architect 
to  the  king.     He  died  there  in  1739. 

GllLLINABI  (PlETBO,  Of  PUTEO   DSL 

SiGNOBE  GuiDo).  He  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  the  scholar  of  Guido 
Reni,  who  had  so  great  an  affection  for 
him  that  most  people  called  him  by  his 
master's  name.  He  excelled  in  history, 
and  painted  in  Guido*s  manner,  by 
whom  his  pictures  were  sometimes  im- 
proved. He  died  very  young,  in  1669. 
Gallochb  (Louis).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  studied  under 
Louis  BouUongne,  after  which  be  went 
to  Rome,  and,  on  his  return  to  Franoe, 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  his 
picture  for  reception  being  Hercules  * 
restoring  Alcestis  to  her  Husband.  In 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  piece 
by  him  of  the  Departure  of  St.  Paul  for 
Jerusalem.     He  uied  in  1761. 
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Galvan  (Juan).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Loesia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon,  in  1598.  Afler  learning  the  prin- 
eiples  of  his  art  in  Spain,  he  went  to 
Rome  for  farther  improvement,  and  on 
his  return  settled  at  Sarafossa,  where 
he  painted  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Justa  y  R«fina;  and  a  picture  of 
the  Trinity,  in  that  of  the  Carmelites; 
bnt  his  best  performance  is  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
natiTe  city.     He  died  in  1658. 

G  a  MB  aba  (Lattanzio).  He  wm 
born  at  Brescia  in  1541.  His  father,  a 
tailor,  being  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
city  and  go  to  Cremona,  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  his  family,  so  that 
Lattanzio  was  compelled  to  work  at  the 
same  trade.  His  genius,  however,  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  he  frequently 
employed  himself  in  drawing,  which 
proMduced  quarrels  between  him  and  bk 
rather.  At  length,  Antonio  Campi,  a 
painter  of  Cremona,  observing  the  boy*s 
talent,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  at 
the  age  of  eigbteen  placed  him  in  the 
academy  of  Girolamo  Romano,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Such  was  his  progress,  that  he  soon 
excelled  both  nis  instructors  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  compositions  and  the 
beauty  of  his  colouring,  which  last 
came  very  near  that  o?  Pordenone. 
Hit  attitudes  arc  uncommonly  anima- 
ted, his  foreshortening  is  admirable, 
and  the  relief  of  his  figures  perfectly 
captivating.  At  Brescia  are  some  fine 
fresco  paintings  by  Gambara,  particu- 
larly in  the  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine 
convent,  the  subjects  of  which  are, 
Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent;  Cain 
and  Abe);  Samson  and  Dalilah;  Judith 
and  Holofemes;  Jael  and  Sisera;  and 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  But  the 
most  laboured  of  his  works  are  in  the 
dome  at  Parma,  representing  subjects 
taken  from  the  history  of  Christ.  Of 
his  oil  pictures,  the  best  are  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin  at  Brescia;  and  a  Tietk 
at  Cremona.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  ladder,  in  1574. 

GAXBAaiNi  (Gxusbppe).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Boloena  in  1680,  and  was 
educated  first  in  the  school  of  Lorenzo 
Passinelli,  with  whom  he  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  design  and  handling; 
but  on  ttie  death  of  that  master,  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Cesare  Gennari,  and 
when  he  was  qualified  to  improve  him- 


self fiirther,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
Venice,  where  he  acquired  a  more  cor- 
rect taste  of  compK>sition  and  colouring. 
He  worked  witb  reputation  in  several 
parts  of  Italy,  especially  Rome;  where, 
in  the  cbapei  of  St.  Petronius,  is  to  be 
seen  one  of  his  most  capital  perform* 
ances.  In  many  respects  ne  was  highly 
esteemed,  but  he  iv«s  principally  re* 
garded  for  the  excellence  of  his  colour- 
ing, which  had  beauty  and  force.  He 
died  in  1764. 

Gambbkdcci  (Cosimo).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1610,  and  had 
for  his  instructor  Battista  Naldini.  His 
best  performance  of  a  large  size,  is  the 
nicture  of  St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame 
Man,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Mag- 
giore  at  Florence.  He  also  painted 
some  easel  pictures,  which  are  in  pri- 
vate collections. 

Gandini  (Giorgio),  called  liken-ise, 
from  his  mother's  family,  l}el  Grano, 
was  bora  at  Parma,  where  he  died  very 
young,  in  1538.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  scholar  of  Corregio,  who 
touched  some  of  his  pictures,  among 
which  the  grandest  was  the  altar-piece 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michel ;  a  suolime 
composition,  in  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  colouring,  with  a  suavity 
of  pencilling,  and  a  high  relief  in  the 
figures. 

Gandini  (Antonio).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  orescta,  and  the  scholar  of 
Paolo  Veronese,  whose  manner  he 
cloeely  imitated.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  Crucifixion,  in  the  dome  of  ^  the 
great  church  at  Brescia,  where  he  died 
in  1618. 

Gandolfi  (Gaetano).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  St.  Matteo  della  Decimea, 
near  Bologna,  in  1734.  His  principal 
works  are  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 

S'n;  the  Marriage  at  Cana;  and  the 
artyrdom  of  St.  Pantaleone  at  Naples. 
He  also  etched  a  print  of  the  Nativity 
in  an  elegant  style.  He  died  in  1802. 
Gandy  (James).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Exeter,  where  he  was  born  iu 
1619.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known, 
but  his  family  was  respectable,  and  he 
had  the  benefit  of  being  instructed  by 
Vandyck,  whom  he  imitated  with  suc- 
cess. His  patron  was  the  great  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  took  him  to  Ireland, 
which  country  being  at  that  time  in  an 
unsettled  state,  the  merit  and  memory 
of  the  painter  would  have  been  lost,  if 
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some  of  his  perfortnances  bad  not  pre> 
served  his  name  from  oblivion.  There 
are  at  this  time  in  Ireland  many  por- 
traits painted  by  him,  ^f  noblemen  and 
persons  of  fortune,  which  are  very  little 
inferior  to  Vandyck,  either  for  expres- 
sion, colouring,  or  dignity;  and  several 
of  his  copies,  afler  that  great  master, 
which  were  in  the  Ormond  collection, 
were  actually  sold  as  original  paintings 
of  Vandyck.  He  died  in  Ireland  in 
1689,  leaving  a  son  named  William, 
who  settled  at  Exeter  about  the  year 
1700,  and  became  an  itinerant  painter 
of  portraits  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. He  is  supposed,  from  the  works 
which  he  executed,  to  have  been  eoual, 
if  not  superior  to  his  father.  But  trom 
habits  or  dissipation  he  sunk  into  con- 
tempt. Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  seeing 
one  of  his'  pictures,  and  hearing  of  his 
obscurity,  would  willingly  have  patron- 
izQ4  him  in  London;  but  Gaudy's  pride 
was  as  great  as  his  talents,  and  he  died 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness. 

Garbieri  (Lorenzo,  or  il  Nipotb). 
He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1580,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  his  uncle  Lodovico 
Caracci,  whose  taste  of  design  he  stu- 
diously endeavoured  to  imitate;  but 
being  of  a  grave  and  phlegmatic  dispo- 
sition, he  always  chose  tnose  subjects 
that  gave  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a 
melancholy  turn;  such  as  pestilences, 
martyrdoms,  and  massacres.  However, 
he  had  a  bold  manner  of  designing,  nor 
were  his  figures  without  grace,  when- 
ever his  sul^ect  required  it.  He  united 
the  style  of  Caravaggiowith  that  of  the 
Caracci.  In  the  church  of  the  Barna- 
bites  at  Bologna,  he  painted  the  Plague 
of  Milan,  with  St.  Charles  Borromeo 

fiving  the  Communion  to  the  Sick.  At 
^ano  is  an  excellent  picture  of  St  Paul 
restoring  Eutyches  to  Life;  and  at  Man- 
tua is  another  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Felicitii  and  the  Seven  Virgins: 
at  Bologna  is  a  noble  piece  of  the  Death 
of  St.  Joseph;  and  in  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  in  the  same  city,  is  a  Cruci- 
fixion. He  died  in  1654,  leaving  a  son. 
Carlo  Garbieri,  who  painted  historical 
pictures  in  the  style  of  his  father.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  del  Monte, 
at  Bologna,  is  a  picture  of  his,  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  St.  Mary  the 
Egyptian;  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paolo,  in  the  same  city,  is  another  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  same  saint. 


Garbo  (Raffaellino  del).  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1476,  and  learned 
the  principles  of  design  from  Filippino 
Lippi,  to  whom  he  soon  became  supe^ 
nor,  and  gave  promising  signs  of  rising 
to  great  celebrity.  When  his  instructor 
went  to  Rome  to  paint  the  Capella 
delta  Minerva,  he  took  Raffaellino  with 
him,  and  while  there  he  introduced 
some  angels  into  bis  master's  work,  which 
figures  were  more  admired  than  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  On  his  return  to  Flo- 
rence, he  painted  a  beautiful  pieee  for 
the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  Resurrection. 
This  performance  was  much  admired; 
the  figures  were  well  designed,  the 
characters  of  the  voldiers  judiciously 
marked,  the  airs  of  the  heads  were 
graceful,  and  the  whole  composition  fall 
of  spirit;  but  he  afterwards  altered  so 
mucn  for  the  worse,  that  all  his  latter 
productions  were  the  objects  of  con- 
tempt, the  cause  of  which  decline  was 
the  poverty  of  his  circumstances.  In 
his  best  time  his  pictures  were  highly 
laboured,  and  the  Xint  of  his  colouring, 
in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil,  was  soft  and 
pleasant.     He  died  in  1534. 

Gardner  (Daniel).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. He  was  intimate  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  by  that  means  picked  up 
as  much  information  as  enabled  him  to 
become  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  in 
a  small  size.  He  reaiiEed  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  his  practice,  and  retired 
from  the  profession  some  years  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1805. 
He  etched  the  portrait  of  Philip  Eger- 
ton,  Esq.  from  a  picture  painted  by 
himself. 

Garoiuoli  (Dombnico).  This  artist, 
who  was  also  called  Micio  Spadaro, 
was  bom  at  Naples  in  1612.  He  was 
the  companion  of  Salvator  Rosa  in  the 
academy  of  Aniello  Falcone.  His  prin^ 
cipal  talent  lay  in  landscape  painting, 
though  he  also  produced  some  histori- 
cal pictures  in  the  churches.  He  like- 
wise occasionally  enriched  with  figures 
the  architectural  pieces  of  Viviano  Co- 
dagosa.     He  died  in  1679. 

Garofalino  (Giacentb).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1666,  and 
received  his  instructions  from  Marco 
Antonio  Franceschini,  who  was  his 
uncle.     He  painted  history  in  the  man- 
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tier  of  hiB  muter,  with  tolerable  success. 
He  died  in  1724. 

Garofalo  (Bbntbnuto).  The  real 
name  of  this  Italian  painter  was  Tiaxo, 
but  he  obtained  that  of  Garofalo,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  painting  a  gilli- 
flower  in  the  comer  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  bom  of  a  g^ood  family  at  Ferrara  in 
1481,  and  was  first  instructed  in  the  art 
of  painting  by  Doraenico  Panetti,  after 
which  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boccaccino 
Boccaccini,  at  Cremona,  with  whom  he 
renuuned  two  years,  and  then,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen»  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  incessantly,  devoting  the 
whole  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  to  designing  under  Giovanni 
Baldini,  a  Florentine;  on  leaving  whom 
he  travelled  to  Mantua,  and  continued 
there  two  years  with  Lorenzo  Costa. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  re- 
turned again  to  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Raflaelle,  who 
taught  him  the  true  principles  of  design 
and  colouring.  In  1507  he  returned  to 
Ferrara,  and  was  immediately  employed 
by  the  duke  in  several  works  of  great 
magnitude,  which  he  executed  in  a 
manner  that  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
and  some  of  his  compositions  appeared 
worthy  of  Raflaelle  himself.  In  a 
chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  he 
painted  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus; 
which,  for  the  variety  and  correctness 
of  the  figures,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring,  was  greatly  admired; 
as  also  was  another  subject  in  the  same 
chapel,  representing  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents;  in  which  the  attitudes, 
actions,  and  expression  of  the  figures 
are  admirable.  Of  that  performance  it 
has  been  observed,  that  one  would  cer- 
tainly call  it  Raffaelle's,  for  there  is  so 
much  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  that 
great  master  in  it,  that  the  mistake 
would  almost  do  honour  to  the  person 
who  made  it.  The  most  capital  work 
of  Garofalo,  in  oil  colours,  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  George,  near  Ferrara. 
The  subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  and  the  excellence  of  the  paint- 
ing establbhed  his  fame,  and  procured 
him  as  much  employment  as  ne  could 
possibly  execute.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  yet  he  painted  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  ever,  till  his  sixty -ninth 
vear,  when  he  was  totally  deprived  of 
his  sight,  and  in  that  state  he  lived  nine 


years.  In  the  Palazzo  Zaniuieri,  at 
Bologna,  are  two  landscapes  painted  by 
Garofalo,  in  a  fine  taste,  and  with 
abundance  of  force,  though  rather  too 
dark.  In  correctness  of  design  and  ex- 
pression, Garofalo  approaches  Raffaelle 
very  closely,  but  his  colouring  is  warmer, 
and  his  shadows  deeper.  His  Madon- 
nas are  graceful,  ana  the  heads  of  his 
old  men  are  venerable.  The  small  pic- 
tures of  this  master  are  only  found  in 
choice  collections,  and  rarely  out  of 
Italy.     He  died  in  1559. 

GAazi  (LoxK>viGo).  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1640;  but  Pascoli,  who  is 
followed  by  different  biographers,  says 
that  he  was  born  at  Pistoia  in  16d8| 
and  that  he  went  to  Rome  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  The  best  ac- 
counts, however,  make  him  a  native  of 
Rome,  whence  he  obtained  the  distinc- 
tion of  Lodovico  Garzi  Romano.  He 
studied  under  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  in 
some  respects  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
the  merit  of  his  master.  The  airs  of  his 
heads  had  grace  and  elegance  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Carlo  Maratti,  of 
whom  he  was  the  rival;  and  he  was 
deservedly  placed  in  competition  with 
that  master,  their  style  and  taste  in 
composition  being  very  similar.  Lodo- 
vico designed  correctly,  and  for  inven- 
tion and  colouring  might  be  compared 
with  any  master.  He  united  the  so- 
briety or  Sacchi  with  the  vivid  force  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  His  figures  are 
finely  turned,  bis  draperies  are  naturid 
and  elegantly  cast,  and  his  groups  of 
boys  and  angels  are  singularly  excel- 
lent After  painting  some  fine  pictures 
at  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  wnere  he 
was  employed  on  the  vault  of  St. 
Catherine  del  Formello;  and  at  Pescia 
he  executed  a  large  picture  of  the  As- 
sumption, which  is  deemed  his  best  per- 
formance. He  died  1721.  His  son, 
Mario  Garzi,  died  before  him,  after 
giving  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming 
eminent  in  his  profession.  His  style 
of  composition,  design,  and  colouring, 
resembled  that  of  his  fiither. 

Garzoni  (Giovanna).  This  lady 
was  born  at  Ascoli,  but  lived  at  Rome, 
where  she  was  celebrated  for  her  skill 
in  painting  flowers,  and  portraits  in 
miniature.  She  died  in  1673,  and  left 
all  her  property  to  the  academy  of  St 
Luke,  where  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  her  memory. 
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Gascar  (Henby).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  came  to  England 
with  Louisa  Queronaille,  who  became 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  By  her  in- 
fluence he  was  enabled  to  realize  ten 
thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  He  not 
only  painted  portraits,  but  scraped  some 
in  mezzotinto,  though  without  much 
merit  in  either  art. 

Gabfabini  (Gaspabb).  He  was  a 
native  of  Macerata,  and  the  scholar  of 
Girolamo  di  Sermoneta,  whose  style  he 
adopted*  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
His  best  performance  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  healing  the  Lame 
Man  in  the  Temple.  This  is  a  noble 
composition,  but  an  evident  imitation 
of  Raflaelle.  He  also  painted  a  fine 
piece  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata.    He  lived  about  1590. 

Gaspabs  (John  Baptist).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp,  and  studied  under 
I'homas  Willeborts  Bosschaert  During 
the  great  rebellion  in  England,  he  came 
hither,  and  was  patronized  by  General 
Lambert,  who  was  himself  an  artist. 
After  the  Restoration  he  became  an 
assbtant  to  Sir  Peter  Lely,  as  he  also 
was  to  Kneller.  He  had  an  excellent 
taste  for  drawing,  particularly  in  mak- 
ing designs  for  tapestry.  He  painted 
two  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  one  for 
Painters'  Hall,  and  the  other  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  died  in 
London  in  1691. 

Gast  (Michael  de).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1510,  and,  after  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  the  art  in  his  native 
city,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  painted 
several  views,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  with  the  remains  of  ancient 
architecture.  He  enriched  his  land- 
scapes also  with  figures  and  animals. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  academy,  in  1564. 

Gatti  (Bebnardo).  Of  the  birth- 
place of  this  painter,  who  is  also  called 
Sqfar0,  there  is  no  certain  account; 
some  writers  saying  that  he  was  born 
at  Pavia,  and  others  at  Vercelli,  while 
a  third  statement  fixes  his  birth  at  Cre- 
mona. He  studied  under  Corregto, 
and  was  one  of  his  best  scholars.  His 
works  give  ample  proof  of  his  genius, 
and  show  how  well  he  had  profited  by 
the  iustructions  and  example  of  his 
master.  A  Riposo  by  him  displays  all 
the    charactenstics    of    Corregio,     in 


sweetness  of  expressioa  and  illusory 
force  of  relief.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  picture  of  the  Nativity  at  Cre- 
mona; and  of  his  Pietii  at  Parma.  Gatti 
completed  the  work  which  Pordenone 
had  left  unfinished  in  St.  Maria  di 
Campagne  at  Piacenza;  and  another 
great  performance  by  him  in  the  cupola 
della  Stoccata  at  Parma,  wherein  the 
Madonna  is  singularly  beautiful.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  Lateran  Fathers  at 
Cremona  is  a  capital  piece  of  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  figures,  admirably  drawn,  and 
beauttfuUy  coloured.     He  died  in  1575. 

Gatti  (Gebvasio),  called  Sqfaro, 
He  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  preceding  artist,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed.  He  was  an 
assiduous  imitator  of  Corr^o,  and  how 
well  he  profited  by  the  study,  appeared 
in  his  picture  of  &U  Sebastian,  painted 
for  the  church  of  St  Agatha  at  Cre- 
mona, in  1578.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  the  same  city,  is  a  noble 
piece  of  the  Death  of  St.  Cecilia,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  Corregio.  It  is 
evident,  from  an  examination  of  these 
works,  that  the  artist  had  adopted  the 
style  of  the  Caracci,  very  successfully 
in  some  respects.  He  was  also  a  good 
portrait  painter. 

Gatti  (Ubiblb).  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  brother  of  the  last-men- 
tioned painter.  In  the  year  1601,  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  ki 
the  church  of  St.  Sepolcro  at  Piacenza. 
Though  inferior  to  the  performances  of 
the  preceding  artist,  it  is  a  work  of 
merit. 

Gatti  (Tommaso).  He  was  bom  at 
Pavia  in  1642,  and  studied  under 
Carlo  Sacchi;  on  leaving  whom  he 
went  to  Venice,  whore  he  profited  con- 
siderably, and  at  his  return  to  Pavia 
was  much  employed  in  the  chnrches. 

Gatti  (Gibolamo).  He  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1662,  and  studied  un- 
der Marc  Antonio  FranceschinL  He 
painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  for 
the  churches  and  palaces  or  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  in  1 726.  One  of 
his  best  performances  is  the  Coronation 
of  Charles  V.  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 

Gatti  (Olivibbo).  He  was  bom  at 
Parma  in  1598,  and  had  for  his  in- 
structor in  painting  Giovanni  Lodovico 
Valesio;  but  be  is  principally  known 
by  his  engravings,  which  art  he  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  learnt  from  Agostino 
Caracci.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Bologna  in  1628. 

Gaud,  see  Goudt. 

Gaudenzio,  $ee  FEREAai. 

Gaulli  (Giotanmi  Battista),  called 
JBaedci,  He  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1639,  where  he  was  instructed  in  de- 
sign and  colouring.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Genoese  envoy,  in  whose 
train  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  he  became 
known  to  Bernini  and  Mario  Nuzzi  da 
Fiori,  who  not  only  directed  him  in 
obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  his 
art,  but  promoted  him  by  their  recom- 
mendation, and  laid  the  foundation  of 
fan  fortune  and  reputation.  He  was  for 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life  employed 
Tery  much  in  painting  portraits,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  those  of  seven 
popes,  and  all  the  cardinals  of  his  time. 
His  greatest  merit,  however,  lay  in  his- 
torical compositions,  in  which  he  had  a 
ffood  invention;  his  tone  of  colour  was 
nvely  and  agreeable,  and  his  touch 
spirited.  He  understood  the  art  of 
foreshortening  his  figures  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  and  gave  them  such  force, 
that  they  seem  to  come  forth  from  the 
ceilings  which  he  painted.  Those 
works  which  he  finished  in  the  angles 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Palazzo 
Navona,  had  such  strength  of  colouring 
as  to  make  those  of  Giro  Ferri  look 
feeble;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  death 
of  that  great  artist  was  occasioned 
through  chagrin,  on  seeing  Gaulli's 
performances  exceed  his  own.  But 
though  he  had  great  merit  in  many 
parts  of  his  art,  he  is  sometimes  incor- 
rect and  heavy,  and  his  draperies  have 
too  much  formality  in  their  folds.  One 
of  bis  greatest  works  is  the  vault  of  the 
ehurch  del  Gesu,  at  Rome,  represent- 
ing the  Assumption  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  This  performance,  for  sub- 
limity of  conception,  harmony  of  colour- 
ing, and  management  of  the  lights,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  Rome.  Another  great  picture 
of  his  is  that  of  St.  Anne  knechng  be- 
fore the  Virgin  and  Child;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea  is  an  altar-piece 
of  the  Death  of  St.  Savero.  He  died  in 
1709. 

Gatasio  (Giovanni  Gracimo).  He 
was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo 
in  1512.  Of  his  instructor  we  have  no 
account;  but  there  are  two  pictures  by 


him,  which  afford  honourable  proof  of 
his  talents;  one  is  in  the  church  of  St. 
AUessandro  at  Bergamo,  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  a  group 
of  Angels;  the  other  b  of  the  same  suo- 
ject,  with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Elizabeth, 
in  a  private  collection.  There  was 
another  artist  of  this  name,  Agostino 
Gavasio,  and  supposed  to  have  been  his 
son.  He  painted  a  Madonna  and  Child 
for  a  church  at  Piazzatore,  dated  1527. 

Gavasbtti  (Camillo).  He  was 
bom  at  Modena,  and  lived  about  the 
year  1625.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects with  credit,  chiefly  at  Piaccnza, 
where  is  a  fresco  of  his,  representing  a 
subject  from  the  Revelation,  composed 
in  a  noble  style,  and  executed  with 
spirit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  its 
merit,  that  Guercino  thought  it  the 
finest  picture  in  that  city. 

Gazzoli  (Bbnozzo).  This  ancient 
master  was  bom  at  Florence  in  140(U 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Giovanni  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  who  esteemed  him 
much  for  his  facility  of  execution,  the 
copiousness  of  his  invention,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  designs.  He  gave 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  abilities  in  his- 
torical composition,  by  designing  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  Bible;  and  by 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  figures 
he  evidenced  the  extensiveness  of  his 
genius,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  his 
taste.  He  painted  all  subjects  with 
equal  ease;  and  gained  a  general'  ap- 
probation by  his  performances,  not 
only  in  history,  but  in  portrait,  land* 
scape,  animals,  perspective,  and  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  in  which  he  was 
employed  at  Rome,  Florence,  Milan, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  His  principal 
work  is  in  the  dome  of  the  gpreat  church 
at  Pisa,  in  which  he  has  represented 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors. 
This  picture  contains  a  great  number 
of  figures,  well  designed,  and  with  good 
expression.     He  died  in  1478. 

Gebbo  (Andbea  del).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1492,  and  was  the 
contemporary  of  Corregio,  but  the 
name  of  his  master  is  unknown.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  in  a  good 
taste,  and  was  an  excellent  colourist. 
He  died  at  Pa  via  in  1551. 

Geel  (John  Van).  This  Dutch 
painter,  who  lived  about  the  year  1660, 
was  the  scholar  of  Gabriel  Metzn,  and 
imitated  his  style  with  such  exactness. 
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that  the  works  of  the  one  frequently 

Cass  for  those  of  the  other.  Uou- 
raken  describes  a  picture  of  Van  Goel, 
ID  which  he  has  represented  a  Woman 
sitting,  with  a  Cbila  in  her  lap.  The 
figures  are  judiciously  disposed,  and  the 
drapery,  which  is  of  yellow  satin,  falls 
in  easy,  natural  folds,  painted  with  a 
thin,  delicate  colour;  and  the  touch  is 
light,  neat,  and  spirited.  There  are 
also  sea-ports  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Van  Geel,  which  are  coloured  with  a 
strong  character  of  nature  and  truth, 
excellently  designed,  well  pencilled, 
and  very  transparent.  The  figures, 
which  are  introduced  with  propriety  and 
judgment,  are  neatly  handled,  though 
sometimes  they  appear  rather  out  of 
proportion;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
whole  together  is  pleasing  and  mas- 
terly. 

Gbldeb  (Abent,  or  Abnold  de). 
He  was  born  at  Dort  in  1G45,  and 
learned  design  in  the  school  of  Samuel 
Van  Hoogstraten;  but  afterwards  he 
went  to  Amsterdam,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Rembrandt^  under  whom  he 
made  so  great  a  proficiency  as  to  ap- 
proach very  near  that  famous  artist 
Nor  is  it  anyway  surprising  that,  in  his 
colouring,  handling,  and  freedom  of 
pencil,  he  should  so  exactly  imitate  his 
master,  since  he  resembled  him  also  in 
his  manner  of  thinking;  and  though 
many  of  Rembrandt's  disciples  quitted 
bis  style  on  quitting  his  school,  De 
Gelder  constantly  adhered  to  it  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  spent  two  years  under 
Rembrandt,  but  he  accomplished  him- 
self in  his  art  by  a  sedulous  study  of 
nature.  In  imitation  of  bis  master,  he 
had  a  repository  of  objects  which  he 
might  have  occasion  to  paint;  as 
armour  and  old  draperies;  and  the 
walls  of  his  room  were  covered  with 
stufis,  silks,  or  ensigns,  tattered  and 
whole;  firom  which  antique  stores  he 
dressed  his  figures,  and  furnished  the 
back-grounds  of  his  pictures.  When 
he  represented  fringes  or  embroideries, 
he  frequently  laid  on  a  mass  of  colour, 
and  only  broke  it  into  the  form  he  de- 
signed, with  the  stick  of  his  pencil, 
which  generally  produced  a  bold  and 
good  effect,  if  viewed  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. Among  his  principal  works  are 
mentioned  the  dying  scene  of  David, 
when  Bathsheba  requests  him  to  make 
Solomon  his  successor;  and  Jacob,  the 


patriarch,  blessing  his  Children.  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  his  pictures  is  the 
Interior  of  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  witli 
a  great  number  of  figures.  At  Dort  b 
Solomon  on  his  Throne,  attended  by 
Courtiers  and  Soldiers.  His  last  works 
were  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  in  twenty- 
two  pieces,  which  have  a  true  and 
strong  expression,  a  surprising  variety 
of  figures,  and  an  excellent  chhuo* 
oscuro.     He  died  at  Dort  in  1727. 

Geldeb  (Peter  de).  This  patater 
was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  tne  dis- 
ciple of  Rembrandt,  whose  manner  he 
happil  V  imitated,  with  a  light  touch,  and 
a  good  style  of  colouring.  He  was  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  1655. 

Gbldbbsman  (Vincent).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1539. 
He  designed  correctly,  and  his  coloui^ 
ing  is  good,  especially  the  carnations. 
The  best  of  bis  works  are  Susannah  and 
the  Elders;  and  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  both  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city. 

GsLDoar,  or  Gualdobp  (Gobtzius). 
This  painter  was  bom  at  Louvain,  in 
Brabant,  in  1553,  and  studied  at  Ant- 
werp, under  old  Francis  Francks,  on 
whose  death  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Francis  Pourbus.  His  principal  em- 
ployment was  to  paint  portraits,  in 
which  he  received  g^reat  encourage- 
ment, and  was  reckoned  among  the  good 
artists  of  his  time;  yet  Sandiart  says, 
he  was  not  capable  of  drawing  a  whole 
figure;  and  being  inexpert  in  designing 
the  hands  and  extremities,  was  assisted 
therein  by  other  painters.  It  is  affirmed* 
however,  by  some  writers,  particularly 
Descamps,  that  he  composea  historical 
subjects  with  credit,  ana  that  his  heads 
had  great  merit.  At  Cologne  is  a 
Danae  of  his  design,  which  is  mndi 
praised;  and  two  heads,  one  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  of  the  Virgin;  which  by 
some  connoisseurs  have  l^n  esteemed 
little  inferior  to  Guido.  But  his  best 
work  is  a  painting  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists. One  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
believe  there  must  have  been  two  di^ 
ferent  painters  of  this  name,  as  the 
merit  ascribed  to  the  paintings  of  Gort- 
zius,  by  writers  who  had  seen  them, 
and  were  competentjudges,  seems  to  be 
incompatible  vrith  the  character  given  of 
him  by  Sandiart  and  De  Piles.  He 
died  in  1618. 

Gellio  (Jacob).    He  was  bom  at 
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Utrecht  about  1636.  His  favourito 
subjects  were  fish,  and  still  life;  and  as 
he  never  painted  by  the  strength  of 
imagination  or  memory,  but  always 
copied  every  object  as  it  was  placed 
before  him,  his  imitations  were  propor- 
tionably  exact;  and  he  designed  tnem 
with  a'  gpreat  deal  of  truth,  and  gave 
them  the  colour  of  nature.  He  had, 
however,  no  great  elegance  in  the  dis- 
position, nor  any  remarkable  transpa- 
rence in  his  colouring;  though  be  had  a 
Iree,  firm  manner  of  pencilling.  On  the 
irruption  of  the  French  into  Holland  in 
1672,  he  found  so  small  a  demand  for 
his  pictures,  that  he  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  portrait  painting. 

Gbmignano  (Vinc£ntio  di  San), 
called  Vincentino,  He  was  bom  at 
San  Gemignano,  in  Tuscany,  in  1490, 
and  became  the  disciple  of  Rafiaelle, 
whose  style  he  successfully  imitated  in 
his  taste  of  design  and  composition,  as 
well  as  in  his  colouring.  He  was  em- 
ployed also  bv  him  in  many  of  the 
works  in  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  were  painted  in  fresco  in  the 
pope's  palace.  Several  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  he  painted  at  Rome, 
were  designed  in  the  manner  of  Raf- 
faelle,  and  delicately  coloured;  yet 
when  he  quitted  that  city,  in  1527, 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  did  not  perform  anything  worthy  of 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired. 
He  died  in  1530. 

GsMiGNANO,  or  Gbminiani  TGia- 
ciKTo).  He  was  bom  at  Pistoia  in 
1611,  and  was  the  disciple,  first  of  Ni- 
colo  Poussiu,  and  next  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  under  whom  he  proved  an 
historical  painter  of  singfular  merit.  He 
continued  at  Rome  some  years,  and 
finished  several  fine  compositions  for 
the  charehes  and  convents,  by  which  he 
gained  an  established  credit,  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
died  in  1681.  In  the  baptistery  of  St. 
John  de  Lateran  at  Rome,  he  painted, 
io  conjunction  with  Camassiei  and 
Marratti,  some  snlrjects  from  the  life  of 
Constantino,  in  fresco.     In  the  ducal 

fallery  at  Florence  is  a  fine  picture  of 
t.  Leandro  by  him,  which  nas  been 
ofleo  taken  for  the  production  of  Guer- 
cino.     He  also  etched  some  plates. 

Gemignano,  or  Gbminiani  (Luioi). 
He  was  the  son  and  disciple  of  Gia- 
cinto,  and  was  born  in  1 644.     He  had 


the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
artist;  for  ho  not  only  designed  and 
composed  with  much  greater  spirit  than 
his  father,  but  was  superior  to  him  in 
the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  although  he 
was  not  quite  so  correct  in  his  design. 
There  are  several  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1697. 

Genoa  (Gibolamo).  He  was  born 
at  Urbino  in  1476,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Luca 
Signorelli,  of  Cortona,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  several  years,  and  assisted 
his  master  in  most  of  his  undertakings  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  but  particularly 
at  •  Orvieto,  being  acknowledged  the 
best  disciple  of  that  school.  After- 
wards he  spent  three  years  with  Pietro 
Perugino,  at  the  same  time  with  Raf- 
faelle;  which  intercourse  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  cordial  friendship  between 
them,  that  continued  through  life.  As 
he  had  made  perspective  and  arehitec- 
ture  his  particular  studies,  he  excelled 
in  both,  -and  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  to  paint  the  scenery  of  his 
theatre,  which  he  executed  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner.  His  extraordinanr 
abilities  in  the  several  branches  of  his 
art  procured  him  also  ample  employ- 
ment at  Rome  and  Florence,  where  his 
performances  were  held  in  great  esteem. 
The  principal  of  his  works  was  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Resurrection,  in  the 
chureh  of  St  Catherine  at  Florence. 
He  died  in  1551,  leaving  a  son,  Barto* 
lomeo  Genga,  who  painted  historical 
pictures  in  the  style  of  his  father.  He 
was  also  a  sculptor  and  an  arehitect. 
He  died  in  1558,  aged  forty. 

Gennabi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bora  at  Cento,  near  Ferrara,  and 
was  the  brother-in-law  and  instractor  of 
Guercino.  In  the  chureh  of  St.  Biagio 
at  Bologna,  is  a  fine  picture  by  him  of 
the  Virgin,  with  several  saints  and 
angels.  It  bears  the  inscription  of 
1606. 

Gennabi  (Babtolombo).  Another 
painter  of  the  same  family,  and  a  native 
also  of  Cento.  He  was  bom  in  1589, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
friendship  with  Gueroino,  whose  style 
he  adopted.  There  is  a  noble  picture 
by  him  of  the  Assumption,  in  a  church 
at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1658. 

Gennabi  (Benedetto),  who  is  com- 
monly called  Benedetto,    This  painter 
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was  born  at  Cento  in  1633,  being  the 
nephew  and  disciple  of  Guercino,  under 
whose  direction  he  learned  colouring 
and  design.  He  devoted  his  whole 
study  to  the  style  of  his  uncle,  and  hb 
application  was  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his 
copies  from  the  originals.  For  several 
years  he  continued  with  Guercino,  as- 
sisting him  in  his  works;  but  when  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  world  by  his 
own  compositions,  he  received  ample 
marks  of  public  approbation.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  visited  France, 
and  was  appointed  by  that  monarch  to 
paint  several  pictures  for  one  of  his 
palaces;  he  also  succeeded  happilv  in 
a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  While 
he  resided  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged  by 
a  person  in  high  station  to  compose  a 
design  of  Endymion  sleeping;  but  being 
assured  that  his  employer  would  not  re- 
ward him  in  proportion  to  his  labour, 
or  the  merit  of  his  performance,  he  pri- 
vately retired  from  France  with  his 
picture,  which  he  had  finished  with  his 
utmost  skill,  and  came  to  Loudon.' 
Here  he  was  introduced  to  Charles  IL 
and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
that  monarch  the  picture  of  Endymion, 
which  the  king  viewed  with  pleasure, 
and  appointed  Benedetto  one  of  his 
painters.  He  was  continued  in  the 
same  capacity  to  James  IL  but  at  the 
revolution  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  In  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Giovan- 
ni delle  Monte  at  Bologna,  there  is  an 
historical  picture  by  Benedetto,  which 
is  esteemed  a  fine  performance,  and  ex- 
tremely in  the  manner  of  Guercino. 
The  sulject  is,  a  King  receiving  Bap- 
tism from  St.  Annian. 

Gbnnari  (Cebare).  He  was  also 
the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Guercino, 
and  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1641.  In 
historical  compositions  he  had  a  bold 
and  noble  style  of  painting,  which  was 
exceedingly  admirea;  but  his  landscapes 
in  particular  were  in  a  fine  taste,  and 
his  trees  are  touched  with  a  free  and 
firm  pencil,  much  resembling  the  man- 
ner of  his  master.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Martino  Maggiore,  at  Boloffna,  is  a 
picture  of  Mary  Magdalen,  in  tne  style 
of  Guercino;  in  St.  Nicolo  is  that  Saint 
kneeling  before  the  Vii^n;  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Servites,  is  St.  ApoUonia; 


and  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  is 
Christ  praying  in  the  Garden.  He  died 
in  1688.  Besides  these  artists,  there 
was  Lorenzo  Gennarit  who  had  also 
Guercino  for  his  majster.  He  lived 
about  1 560.     He  painted  history. 

Genoels  (Abraham).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1640,  and  at  first  was  a 
disciple  of  Jacques  Bakkereel,  with 
whom  he  continued  four  years;  but 
having  a  great  desire  to  learn  perspec- 
tive, he  placed  himself  under  Nicholas 
Firclans,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  who  was  ac- 
counted the  best  artist  of  his  time  in 
that  branch.  When  he  had  thoroughly 
established  himself  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  painting  and  perspective,  and 
made  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
mathematical  knowledge,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  Francisco 
Mili;  and  the  same  love  to  the  art, 
particularly  landscape,  united  them  in 
the  strictest  intimacy.  Their  greatest 
pleasure  consisted  in  communicating  to 
each  other  their  observations,  reflec- 
tions, and  discoveries,  which  highly- 
contributed  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
Genoels  soon  became  known,  and  bb 
work  procured  him  so  much  respect 
and  esteem,  that  De  S^ve  engaged  him 
to  paint  the  cartoons  for  the  landscapes, 
to  be  executed  in  the  tapestry  which 
he  was  preparing  for  M.  de  Louvois. 
Afterwards  he  was  employed  by  Le 
Brun  in  painting  the  back-grounds  of 
his  celebrated  pictures  of  the  Battles  of 
Alexander.  By  the  interest  of  Le 
Brun  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the . 
academy,  and  received  a  pension  from 
the  Crown,  with  apartments  in  the  Go- 
belins. Gtenoels  now  indulged  his  in- 
clination of  making  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Bent- 
vogel  Society,  firom  whom  he  received 
the  name  of  Archimedes,  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  the  mathematics.  For  some 
years  he  resided  in  that  city,  and  de- 
voted several  months  to  the  villas  about 
Rome,  studying  after  nature.  He  ob- 
served the  trees,  skies,  rocks,  ruins,  vis-* 
tas,  and  buildings;  from  which  he  made 
sketches  to  supply  him  with  materials 
for  his  future  compositions.  While  at 
Rome  he  also  pamted  the  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  and  a  few  land- 
scapes for  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Having  finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  complimented 
Le  Brun  and  Colbert  with  many  of  the 
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designs  which  he  had  sketched;  but 
notwithstanding  the  offers  held  out  to 
him  to  settle  at  Paris,  the  lore  of  his 
native  country  prevailed  over  all  other 
considerations;  and  he  spent  the  latter 

Sart  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  where 
e  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
portraits  will  not  admit  of  much  com- 
mendation; but  in  landscape,  his  coloup- 
ing  was  natural  and  strong,  and  the 
execution  easy  and  free;  nor  bad  he  any- 
thing of  the  mannerist  in  any  of  his  worlu, 
for  every  touch  of  his  pencil  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  objects 
he  represents.  Genoels  etched  several 
landscapes  in  a  good  style,  and  all  after 
his  own  designs. 

Gentilb  (Luiei  Pkimo).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1606, 
and  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in 
that  city;  but  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
lived  at  Rome  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  remarlLable  for  his  polished  man- 
ners and  genteel  dress,  on  which  ac- 
count he  acquired  the  cognomen  of 
GentiTe,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known;  but  his  real  name  was  Lodovi- 
cos  Primus,  or  Primo;  though  some 
writers  think  it  was  given  him  bv  way 
of  distinction,  on  account  of  the  elegant 
forms  of  his  figures.  He  painted  por- 
traits in  a  neat  and  delicate  style,  and 
finbhed  them  czouisitcly;  yet  he  pos- 
sessed so  much  skill  and  power  or  his 
pencil,  as  to  conceal  that  abundant 
labour  which  he  bestowed  on  them. 
The  portrait  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
gained  him  high  applause;  besides 
which,  he  painted  most  of  the  cardinals 
and  nobility.  It  seemed  unaccountable 
that  this  artist  should  have  applied  him- 
self so  much  to  portrait  paintmg,  when 
he  was  well  qualified  to  compose  histo- 
rical subjects  with  equal  merit  and  suc- 
cess. In  that  style,  nis  taste  of  design 
was  good,  his  |)encilling  firee  and  broad, 
and  his  colouring  strong;  but  in  every 
respect  so  different  from  that  of  his  por- 
traits, that  one  could  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  believe  them  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  pencil.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent  is  a 
grand  altar-piece,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, which  is  a  striking  specimen  of 
the  talents  of  Gentile.  He  died  in 
1670. 

GxNTiLxscHi  (Orazio  Luigi).  He 
was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1568,  and  was  a 
disciple    of   Aurelio    Lomi)    his    half 


brother.  Hd  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  works  at  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, and  Romot  as  likewise  in  France 
and  Savoy;  and  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  invited  by  Charles 
I.  to  London,  where  he"had  a  consider- 
able appointment,  together  with  apart- 
ments at  Whitehall.  Among  the  several 
works  which  he  painted  ror  that  mo- 
narch were  the  ceilings  at  Greenwich. 
Sandrart,  who  was  m  London  when 
Gentileschi  was  here,  describes  a  few 
of  his  pictures  'which  were  painted  for 
the  kin^,  in  the  highest  terms  of  com* 
mendation.  One  was  Mary  Magda- 
len, prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  such 
a  character  of  devout  compunction  and 
divine  meditation,  as  could  not  be  more 
feelingly  expressed  by  any  artist.  An- 
other was  a  Holy  Family,  representinr 
the  Virgin  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
the  Infant  at  her  breast,  and  Joseph,  in 
a  supine  attitude,  resting  his  head  on  a 
sack;  which  picture,  in  the  drawing, 
design,  colouring,  and  disposition,  as 
also  for  the  appearance  of  nature  and 
truth,  was  justly  admired.  The  third 
was  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  which  was 
so  happily  executed  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  performance  of  any  master.  After 
the  death  of  the  kinff,  when  his  valu- 
able collection  was  pifiaged  and  sold  by 
Cromwell,  nine  pictures  of  Gentileschi 
were  sold  for  six  hundred  pounds,  and 
are  now  the  ornaments  of  the  hall  at 
Marlborough-house.  While  in  England, 
Gentileschi  painted  two  pictures  for 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  the 
subject  of  one  was  a  Magdalen,  and  the 
other  a  Nativity.  At  the  Englbh  court 
this  artist  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Vandyck,  who  painted  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  him.  Gentileschi  himselr  at- 
tempted that  branch  of  the  art,  but  not 
with  success.  He  died  in  London  in 
1647. 

Gentileschi  (Axtemisia).  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Orazio  Gentileschi, 
and  was  born  at  Rome  in  1500.  She 
learned  the  principles  and  practice  of 
painting  from  her  father,  whom  she 
surpassed  in  portrait,  and  did  not  &U 
far  short  of  him  in  history.  While  in 
England,  she  painted  some  portraits  of 
the  principal  nobility,  and  a  fine  pic- 
ture for  Cnarles  I.  the  subject  of  which 
was  David  and  Goliath'.  '  After  leaving 
this  country,  she  passed  the  remainder 
1  of  her  life  between  Naples  and  Bo- 
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logna,  where  she  was  held  in  high  esti- 
inatioo,  particularly  bj  Gaido.  Two  of 
her  best  pictures  in  Italy  were  Judith 
and  Holofcrnes,  and  Susanna  and  the 
Elders.     She  died  in  1642. 

Gentileschi  (Feancebco).  He  was 
the  son  of  Orazio  Gentileschi,  by  whom 
he  was  instructed;  ther  which  he  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Domenico  Sargana, 
or  FlasellL  He  excelled  in  historical 
subjects.  He  died  at  Genoa  about 
1660. 

Geoeget  (John).  This  French  art- 
ist, who  died  at  Paris  in  1823,  was 
eminent  for  his  paintings  on  porcelain. 
His  copy,  from  Gros,  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  visiting  the  Tombs  of  St. 
Denis ;  and  from  Gerard  Douw,  of  a 
Dropsical  Woman,  are  said  to  be  ad- 
mirable performances. 

Gerabdi  (CHBiBToroRO,  called  Dal 
Borgo  St,  Sepolcro),  He  was  bom  at 
Florence,  according  to  some  authors, 
but  to  others  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in 
the  year  1500.  From  his  infancy  he 
practised  drawing,  and,  without  any  in- 
struction or  assbtance,  except  that  of 
his  own  natural  genius,  he  had,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  made  such  a  progress  in 
painting  and  designing  different  sub- 
jects, that  he  was  considered  as  a  prodigy. 
Some  of  his  performances  happening  to 
meet  the  eye  of  Raphael  dal  Colle,  that 
artist  was  so  much  pleased  and  sur- 
prised with  the  taste  and  execution  of 
them,  that  he  took  Christoforo  under 
his  own  care,  admitted  him  as  one  of 
his  disciples,  and  directed  his  hand  and 
his  judgment,  till  he  proved  a  yery  emi- 
nent painter.  Christoforo  spent  some 
years  in  the  army,  but  forsook  the  mi- 
litarv  life  to  devote  himself  to  painting, 
and  became  a  universal  artist,  not  only 
in  historical  subjects,  but  also  land- 
scapes, birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  par- 
ticularly in  grotesque.  He  finbhed  a 
great  number  of  works  at  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and  Florence,  which  are  greatly 
admired,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Gi- 
orgio Yasari,  he  executed  man^  noble 
designs  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil.  He 
died  in  1556. 

Ger ARDs,  or  G  ARRARD  ( M  ark).  Thb 
artist  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1561.  He 
practised  history,  landscape,  portrait, 
and  architecture.  He  also  engraved, 
illuminated,  and  designed  for  glass 
painters.  His  etchings  for  ^8op*s 
Fables,  and  hb  View  of  Bruges,  were 


much  esteemed.  About  the  year  1 580 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  pro- 
cession to  Hunsdon-house,  in  1584,  he 
drew  in  a  good  style.  Hb  works  are 
numerous,  being  neatly  handled  and 
well  coloured;  but  hb  flesh  colours  are 
thin,  and  tend  to  a  blubh  Uoctare.  Hb 
draperies  are  neat,  but  the  habits  are 
stiff,  and  richly  set  off  with  pearls  and 
other  jewels.     He  died  in  1635. 

Gbrrer  (Sir  Balthasar).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1591,  and  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence  in 
miniature  painting.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  he  came  to  England  with  the 
celebrated  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  became  a 
retainer,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain, 
when  the  negotiation  for  a  marriage 
was  on  foot  between  the  Frinoe  of 
Wales  and  the  Infanta.  Gerber  after- 
wards had  a  diplomatic  situation  at 
Brussels,  on  whicn  occasion  be  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  painted 
a  number  of  portraits  of  the  royal  family, 
and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  England, 
and  so  high  was  he  in  favour,  that  he 
entertained  the  duke  and  a  large  party 
at  supper,  the  expense  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  one  thousand  pounds. 
But  in  the  civil  war  he  was  reduced  so 
low  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  school. 
He  next  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  was 
seized  and  sent  to  Holland,  out  of 
jealousy,  by  the  government.  At  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring triumphal  arches  tor  that  event. 
He  also  practised  as  an  architect,  and 
gave  designs  for  Hempsted-hill,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Craven.  He  died  iu 
1667. 

Gericault  (John  Loois  Theodorx 
Andrea),  a  French  historical  painter^ 
the  pupil  of  Guerin,  was  bom  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1824.  Among  hb  beat 
pictures  are  the  Shipwredc  of  the 
Medusa;  a  Wounded  Cuirassier;  and 
a  Village  Forge.  He  also  produced 
several  spirited  designs  and  lithographic 
engravings. 

Gbrmyn  (Simon^.  He  was  bora  at 
Dort  in  1650,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Godfrey  Schalcken,  though  afterwards 
he  studied  under  Lodowick  Smits, 
called  Hartcamp,  of  whom  he  learned 
a  peculiar  manner  of  painting  fruit;  and 
made  great  advantages  by  hb  works  in 
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that  style  at  the  beginning,  as  his 
roaster,  Smits,  had  done  before  him. 
However,  the  success  was  not  of  anj 
long  continuance;  for  by  his  method 
of  scumbling,  blending,  and  torturing 
his  colours,  mixing  those  that  were 
durable  with  those  that  were  perishable, 
bis  paintings,  like  those  of  nis  master, 
soon  faded,  and  lost  their  original 
lustre;  and  his  pictures  sunk  into  dis- 
esteem:  for  which  reason  he  applied 
entirely  to  the  piuntin?  of  landscapes, 
which  he  practised  till  his  death,  in 
1719. 

GsBBABD  (of  Haeelsm).  This  old 
Dutch  artist  was  bom  at  Iiaerlem  about 
1460,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Albert  Van 
Ouwater,  one  of  the  first,  after  John 
Van  Evck,  who  painted  in  oil;  and 
when  he  had  practised  under  that 
master  for  a  short  time,  he  showed 
such  freedom  of  hand,  so  firm  an  out- 
line, and  such  an  expeditious  manner 
of  colouring,  that  his  master  used  to  say 
he  was  born  a  painter.  In  many  parts 
of  his  profession  he  was  equal  to  Ou- 
water, and  in  design,  expression,  and 
the  disposition  of  his  subjects,  he  was 
far  superior,  tie  understood  perspec- 
tiTe  well,  and  was  an  admirable  colour- 
ist.  For  the  church  of  St  John  at 
Hacrlem,  he  painted  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  which  was  esteemed  an 
exquisite  performance.  The  expression 
of  the  different  passions  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  Virgin  and  Aposties  is 
admirable;  and  the  whole  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Albert  Durer,  who  went  to 
Haerlem  to  see  the  worlcs  of  Gerrard, 
said  that  he  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able favourite  of  nature,  who  in  his 
youth  coidd  arrive  at  so  great  a  degree 
of  perfection.     He  died  in  1488. 

Gb&babds  (Gebabd  Pietebsz  Van, 
called  Zjfl),  This  artist  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  as  some  writers  affirm,  or 
at  Leyden,  according  to  others,  in  1607. 
He  learned  the  art  of  paintiug  in  his 
own  country,  after  which  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  cultivated  the 
firiendship  of  Vandyck.  Having  this 
opportunity  of  observing  the  pencilling^ 
ot  that  admirable  master,  he  studiously* 
attempted  to  imitate  his  manner  of 
handling  and  colouring,  and  proved  so 
happy  in  his  endeavours,  that  on  his 
return  to  Amsterdam  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  second 
Vandyck.      His  usual   subjects    were 


portraits,  which  he  generally  designed 
in  the  historical  style,  after  the  manner 
of  conversations;  and  he  always  gave 
his  figures  such  draperies  as  were  suit- 
able to  the  modes  of  the  times.  The 
hands  of  his  women  were  particularly 
excellent,  as  well  for  their  roundness 
and  fine  outline,  as  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  colouring.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
is  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  has  a 
sensible  and  strong  expression,  and  is 
excellently  coloured.  He  died  in 
1667. 

Gesbi  (Peancbsco).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1588.  He  studied 
in  the  school  of  Guide  Reni,  who  b 
said  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  pro* 
mising  talents;  and  certainly  his  early 
productions  approached  \ery  near  to 
the  perfections  of  that  great  master. 
Some  of  his  pictures,  indeed,  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  Guide,  par- 
ticularly the  Assumption;  a  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Catherine;  and  a  St.  Francis;  all 
of  which  are  in  the  churches  of  Bologna. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however, 
be  declined  into  a  cold  and  insipid 
manner.     He  died  in  1649. 

Gbssnbb  (Solomon).  This  ingenious 
person  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1736. 
His  father  was  a  bookseller,  and 
destined  him  for  the  same  profession,  on 
which  account  he  was  placed  with  one 
of  that  trade  at  Berlin,  x  oung  Gessner, 
however,  out  of  dislike  to  the  business, 
eloped,  which  so  irritated  his  father, 
that  he  stopped  his  remittances.  At 
this  juncture,  after  he  had  secreted  him- 
self some  time  in  a  hired  room,  he 
waited  on  Hempel,  the  King  of 
Prussia's  painter,  whose  friendship  he 
had  alreaav  gained,  and  requested  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  lodgings.  Hempel 
did  so,  and  found  the  walls  covered 
with  paintings  which  he  hadjustfinished, 
entirely  from  his  own  invention.  Hem- 
pel complimented  him  on  his  ffenius, 
but  told  him  that  experience  and  study 
would  be  necessary  to  render  him  an 
accomplished  artbt.  Soon  after  this,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  his  father,  who  consented  to 
his  remaining  some  iime  longer  at 
Berlin.  In  1754  he  produced  some  of 
his  Pastorals,  which  were  followed  by 
the  Death  of  Abel,  works  that  have 
made  his  name  famous  all  over  Europe. 
About  his  thirtieth  year  he  became  ac- 
quainted with    Heidegger,  a  man    of. 
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taste,  who  had  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravinRrs,  and  whose 
daughter  he  married.  From  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the  oc- 
cupations of  poet,  painter,  engraver,  and 
bookseller;  the  latter  department,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Gessner.  With  him,  painting  and 
engraving  eng^ed  the  hours  which 
wore  not  devoted  to  poetry,  and  his 
mode  of  life  was  marked  by  cheerful- 
ness and  innocence.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished ten  landscapes,  etched  and  efi- 
graved  by  himself.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  other  pieces  of  the 
same  nature;  and  he  anerwards  ex- 
ecuted ornaments  for  publications  that 
issued  from  his  press.  The  reputation 
he  acquired  by  his  pencil  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  arising  from  his  pen,  and 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  best  artists 
of  his  country.  He  died  in  March  2, 
1788. 

Ghedini  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  about  1710,  and  studied  un- 
der Giacomo  Parolini.  He  painted 
several  good  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  his  native  place,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.     He  died  about  1770. 

Ghsest  (James  de).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1570,  and  died  there  in 
1612.  He  was  a  good  painter  of 
history. 

Ghbest  (Wtbrand  de),  called  the 
noble  Friesiander.  This  Dutch  artist 
was  bom  in  Friesland  about  1591.  He 
went  to  Rome  when  young,  and  made 
drawings  there  after  the  antiques  and 
great  pictures  of  eminent  masters,  which 
nzed  bis  style,  and  gained  him  a  consider- 
able reputation  on  bis  return  home  to  his 
own  country.  Some  prints  have  been  en- 
graved from  his  designs.  He  died  in  1643, 
at  Antwerp.  Another  artist  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  died 
there  in  1 672.    He  excelled  in  history. 

Gheeardi,  or  Doceno  (Cristofoeo). 
He  was  born  at  Bom  St.  Sepolcro  in 
1500,  and  studied  under  Rafiaellino  dal 
Colle.  He  painted  both  in  oil  and 
fresco,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter.  His 
best  works  are  'the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin  to  Elizabeth;  and  some  gro- 
tesque pieces  in  the  Casa  VitellL  He 
died  in  1552. 

Gheraedi  (Fiuppo).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Lucca  in  1648,  and  learnt  the 
elements  of  painting  firom  his  father, 


Bastijino  Gherardi;  but  afterwards  he 
went  to  Bx>me,  and  studied  in  the 
academy  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He 
next  visited  Venice,  and  improred 
himself  greatly  in  colouring,  by  con« 
templatiuff  the  great  masters  of  that 
school,     while  there,  he  painted  some 

Sictures  in  tho  library  of  St.  Giorgio 
faggiore;  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
his  old  master,  to  assist  him  in  the 
cupola  of  St.  Maria  in  Campitelli.  He 
also  painted  two  pictures  of  the  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  the  Triumph  of  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  for  the  Colonna 
gidlery.     He  died  in  1704. 

Gherardini  (  Alesbaitdro  ).  He 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1655,  and  re- 
ceived his  instractions  in  painting  from 
Alessandro  Rosi.  He  painted  histori- 
cal subjects  well,  both  in  oil  and  fresco. 
His  greatest  works  are  the  Crucifixion, 
in  the  Augustinian  convent,  at  Flo* 
rence;  and  the  Life  of  Alexander,  in  the 
Casa  Orlandini.     He  died  in  1728. 

Ghetn  (Jambs).  He  was  the  son  of 
James  Ghcyn,  an  eminent  engraver  at 
Antwerp,  of  which  city  he  was  a  natiye. 
He  studied  at  first  under  his  fiither, 
afker  which  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
had  Tempesta  for  his  instructor.  He 
painted  landscapes  and  flowers,  and 
died  in  1680.  He  also  practised  en- 
graving with  reputation. 

Ghbzzi  (Sebastiano  and  Giussppb). 
These  artists  were  father  and  son.  The 
former  was  born  near  Aacoli,  and  had 
Guercino  for  his  mast^.  One  of  his 
finest  pictures  is  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata.  The  latter  studied  under 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Academv  of  St.  Luke,  at 
Rome,  where  he  diea  in  1721. 

Ghezzi  (Cavalier  Pier  Leone). 
He  was  bora  at  Rome  in  1674,  and  was 
instracted  by  his  father,  Giuseppe 
Ghezzi,  whom  he  soon  excelled.  There 
are  several  paintings  executed  by  him 
in  his  eariy  time,  in  which  may  be  seen 
an  exact  observance  of  those  rales  that 
are  customarily  practised  by  the  best 
and  most  correct  artists  of  the  Roman 
School.  His  merit  recommended  him 
to  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Albani, 
who  employed  him  in  several  consider- 
able works;  and  when  the  same  great 
prelate  was  elected  pope,  he  appointed 
Ghezzi  to  adorn  the  gallery  of^Castel 
Gandolfo;  as  also  to  paint  the  Pn^et 
Micah,  one  of  the  twelve  in  the  church 
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of  St.  John  Lateran.  By  these  and 
other  performances,  his  reputation  was 
BO  effectually  established  through  all 
Italy,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  engaged 
him  in  his  service,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  hb  performances,  that  he 
created  him  a  count,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  If 
at  any  time  he  painted  portraits,  he  un- 
dertook them  un willingly;  and  yet  those 
which  he  did  finish  might  stand  in  com- 
petition with  the  productions  of  the  best 
artbts  in  that  style.  He  had  a  remark- 
able turn  for  caricature,  and  hb  works 
of  this  description  are  numerous.  He 
also  etched  some  prints  in  a  good  style, 
after  his  own  designs,  and  those  of  hb 
father.  Hb  principal  works  are  in  the 
apartments  and  chapels  of  the  pope, 
cardinab,  and  nobility  of  Rome,  by 
whom  be  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.     He  died  in  1755. 

Ghiberti  (LoasNEo  de).  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1454,  and  obtained 
a  considerable  reputation,  in  his  time  for 
the  grandeur  of  his  design  in  historical 
composition.     He  died  in  1528. 

Ghioi  (Teodoeo),  or,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tiTity,  Teodoro  Mdntuano.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Ginlio  Romano,  on  whose 
death  he  was  employed  to  finish  those 
works  which  that  great  master  had  left 
imperfect.  He  lived  about  the  year 
1450. 

Gmirlandaio  (Domenico).  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1449:  his  family 
name  was  Corradi,  but  he  obtained  that 
of  Ghirlandaio,  from  the  profession  of 
hb  father,  who  was  a  maker  of  artificial 
flowers  for  garlands.  Domenico  was 
originally  bred  a  goldsmith;  but  having 
a  strong  natural  inclination  to  painting, 
and  a  good  taste,  he  applied  himself 
with  singular  industry  to  that  art,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Alessio  Baldovi- 
netti.  After  some  years  spent  in  close 
application,  he  proved  a  very  eminent 
artbt,  and  eradually  increased  hb  repu- 
tation, till  he  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  painters  of  his  time.  The  first 
work  by  which  he  distingubhed  him- 
self, wsuB  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Vesputian  family,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
navigator,  Americus  Vesputius,  aAer 
whom  the  western  worla  b  named. 
Vasari  enumerates  a  multitude  of  his 
works  at  Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Lucca, 


and  Sienna,  in  all  which  cities  he  was 
highly  esteemed.  But,  cimsiderable  as 
his  merits  were,  he  derived  greater 
honour  from  his  being  the  master  of 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti.  Hb  in- 
vention was  fertile  and  ready;  hb  com- 
position judicious;  and  he  painted  ar- 
chitecture well.  But  he  had  something 
dry  and  stiff  in  his  manner,  with  which 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  must  ever  be 
dbpleased.  He  rarely  painted  any  his- 
torical subject  without  introducing  por^ 
traits  after  the  life;  and  some  parts  in 
his  compositions  that  were  represented 
in  perspective,  had  a  good  effect,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  time  in  which 
he  flourished.  He  was  fond  of  design* 
ing  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  as  the 
baths,  columns,  obelisks,  arches,  aque- 
ducts, and  amphitheatres ;  which  he 
drew  so  exactly,  onljr  by  looking  at 
them,  that  the  proportions  of  every  sin- 
gle part,  or  member,  had  as  true  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
ecuted the  drawing  by  the  scale  and 
compasses.  And  it  b  mentioned  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  hb  accuracy, 
that  having  made  a  drawing  of  the  Co- 
losseum, he  designed  one  upright  figure 
in  such  true  proportion  to  the  building, 
that  when  that  object  and  the  building 
were  measured  by  the  rule,  the  whole 
and  every  part  was  found  to  correspond 
with  the  proportion  of  the  figure. 
Ghirlandaio  had  the  merit  of  exploding 
the  frippery  commonly  introduced  by 
painters  previous  to  his  time,  as  orna- 
ments to  their  pictures.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  SixtuB  lY.  in  the  Sbtine 
chapel,  where  he  painted  two  pictures; 
one  of  the  Resurrection,  and  tne  other 
the  Vocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
One  of  his  best  works  b  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering,  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Florence.  He  died  in 
1493. 

Ghirlandaio  (Rodolfo).  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1485,  and  after  re- 
ceiving instructions  from  hb  uude, 
David  Ghirlandaio,  in  design  and  co- 
louring, he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  singular  fortune  of  obtaining 
the  friendship  and  advice  of  the  two 
greatest  masters  of  the  age,  Raffkelle 
and  Buonarroti.  The  advantages  which 
he  derived  from  thb  association  were 
manifest  in  hb  improvement;  so  that, 
at  hb  return  to  I*lorence,  he  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  designers  of 
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his  time.  Though  his  colonring  was 
excellent,  be  acquired  that  perfection, 
not  from  the  instruction  or  example  of 
his  uncle,  but  from  having  been  the 
disciple  of  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco. 
At  Rome  he  was  much  admired,  and 
constantly  employed  by  the  pope  and 
the  principal  nobility;  and  in  Florence 
also  he  was  as  highly  favoured  by  the 
grand  duke,  in  whose  palaces  are  seve- 
ral noble  compositions  by  Rodolfo.  It 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  that 
Raffaelle  employed  him  to  complete 
his  picture  of  the  Vimn  and  Child; 
afler  which  he  invited  Kodolfo  to  assist 
him  in  the  works  at  the  Vatican.  This, 
however,  he  declined,  and  chose  rather 
to  continue  at  Florence,  where  he  died 
in  1560. 

Giiisi  (Giovanni  Beitano).  This 
artist,  who  also  obtained  the  name  of 
Mantuano,  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, was  born  in  1500.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Giulio  Romano,  but  he  is  not 
so  much  known  by  his  paintings  as  by 
his  engravings,  which  art  he  is  supposed 
to  have  learned  under  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi.  His  son,  Giorgio  Ghisi, 
was  also  an  artbt,  and  memorable  for 
engraving  an  extremely  large  print, 
after  Michel  Angelo's  painting  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  All  hb  works  are  very 
rare.  Giovanni  Britano  had  another 
son,  Adamo,  who  was  also  a  ffood  en- 
graver ;  and  a  daughter,  named  Diana, 
who  was  equally  excellent  in  the  same 
art 

Ghislandi  (Domenico).  He  was 
bom  at  Bergamo,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1665.  His  subjects  were  archi- 
tectural views  in  fresco,  and  historical 
pieces.  He  had  a  son  called  Vittore, 
who,  on  becoming  an  ecclesiastic,  took 
the  name  of  Fra  raolotto.  He  proved 
himself  an  excellent  portrait  painter, 
but  sometimes  attempted  historical  sub- 
jects. He  had  Sebastiano  Bombelli  for 
his  master.  He  died  in  1743,  aged 
eighty-eight. 

Ghisolfi,  or  Gisolfi  (Giovanni). 
This  painter  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1623.  and  received  his  first  instruction 
in  painting  from  Girolamo  Chignolo; 
after  which  he  learned  architecture  and 
perspective  from  Antonio  Volpini, 
though  he  was  indebted  chiefly  to  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  for  his  taste  and  method  of 
pencilling.  He  gave  the  first  proof  of 
nis  abilities,  by  designing  and  punting 


the  triumphal  arches  for  the  reception 
of  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  on  her 

Eassing  through  Milan;  soon  after  which 
e  went  to  Rome,  where  he  designed 
all  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity, 
as  the  edifices,  ruins,  columns,  and  the- 
atres. Of  these  sketches  he  made  an 
elegant  use  in  his  own  compositions, 
ana  introduced  historical  figures  suit- 
able to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, or  to  the  different  situations 
which  he  had  chosen,  so  that  the  whole 
appeared  full  of  harmony,  and  every 
part  was  excellent.  The  lightness  anil 
grandeur  of  his  buildings,  the  beauty  of 
the  perspective,  the  judicious  disposi- 
tion of  tne  figures,  the  correctness  and 
taste  of  his  design,  and  the  truth,  na- 
ture, and  force  of  his  colouring,  ren- 
dered his  works  much  valued  in  e^erj 
part  of  Europe.  He  painted  some  his- 
torical pictures  and  altar-pieces,  but 
excelled  chiefly  in  perspective  views 
and  sea-ports.     He  died  in  1683. 

Ghusoni  (Ottavio).  He  was  bom 
at  Sienna,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  Cherulnno 
Albert!,  at  Rome;  but  in  1610  tie  went 
to  Genoa,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Ventura  Salimbine.  He  painted 
chiefly  in  fircsco,  but  his  works,  though 
well  coloured,  evince  no  great  genius 
in  design  and  composition^ 

Ghiti  (Pompeo).  He  was  bom  at 
Marone,  near  Brescia,  in  1631,  and 
studied  successively  under  Ottavio 
Amigoni,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Dis- 
cepoTi.  He  then  settled  at  Brescia, 
where  he  executed  many  considerable 
works  in  fircsco  and  oiL  His  invention 
was  fertile,  and  his  design  correct,  but 
his  colouring  was  vapid  and  tame.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  better  instructor  than 
artist.     He  died  in  1703. 

Ghizzi  (Andrea).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1570.  and 
studied  successively  under  Mass^  and 
Dentone.  He  became  eminent  in 
painting  architectural  pieces  and  views 
m  perspective.     He  died  in  1618. 

GiAciNTo  (II  Cavaubbe^.  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Populo,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  became  the  scholar 
of  Massino,  under  whom  he  profited  so 
well  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  painters  of  history 
in  his  time.  His  talents  procured  biia 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1684. 
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G1ALDI81  ( ).    This    artut   was 

a  native  of  Parma,  but  died  at  Cremona 
about  the  year  1730.  He  painted 
flowers,  fruits,  carpets,  with  musical  in- 
struments, books,  and  other  objects  of 
that  kind,  which  he  represented  with 
great  faithfulness,  and  an  excellent 
colour. 

GiAMPELU  (Agostino).  Ho  was 
bora  at  Florence  in  1576.  On  settling 
at  Rome,  he  became  the  favourite  artist 
of  Pope  Clement  YIIL,  who  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  building  of 
St  Peter.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

GiANNETTi  (F1LIPP0).  He  was 
born  at  Messina  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  studied  under  Abraham  Casembrot. 
He  excelled  in  landscape  painting,  and 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  called  the 
iMca  Giordano  of  that  style.  He 
lived  about  the  year  1690. 

GiAQuiNTo  (CoRBADo).  He  was 
born  at  Molfetta,  and  studied  under 
Francesco  Solimena,  but  afterwards 
improved  himself  in  the  school  of  Se- 
bastiano  Conca.  He  was  a  correct  de- 
signer, but  too  much  of  a  mannerist. 
He  died  in  1765,  at  Madrid,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  king  to  oraa* 
ment  his  palaces. 

GiBERTOKi  (Paolo).  He  was  born 
at  Modena,  but  lived  at  Lucca,  where 
he  practised  his  art,  and  painted  ilk  a 

food  style  grotesque  subjects  in  fresco. 
le  introduced  into  hb  pictures  small 
animals,  which  were  represented  with 
great  truth  and  spiriL  He  also  painted 
landscapes  of  considerable  merit.  He 
died  about  1770. 

Gibson  (Rich abb).  This  extraordi- 
nary person,  who  is  commonly  called 
the  Dwarf,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Cumberuind.  He  was  origi- 
nally servant  to  a  lady  at  Mortlake, 
who,  observing  his  genius  for  paioting, 
placed  him  under  De  Cleyn,  at  that 
time  master  of  the  tapestry  works  there. 
Gibson  profited  well  bv  his  instructions, 
and  he  also  increased  his  reputation  by 
the  copies  which  he  made  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  portraits.  He  was  greatly  in 
favour  with  Charles  I.,  who  honoured 
his  marriage  by  his  presence,  and 
Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occasion. 
Gibson's  wife  was  as  diminutive  as  him- 
self, each  measuring  three  feet  ten 
inches  in  height;  yet  they  had  nine 
children,  five  of  whom  attained  matu- 
rity, and  the  ordinary  standard  oi  man- 


kind. Gibson  not  only  painted  his 
royal  master,  to  whom  he  was  page,  but 
also  Oliver  Cromwell,  several  times. 
He  had  likewise  the  honour  to  instruct 
in  drawing  the  Princesses  Mary  and 
Anne,  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
afterwards  successively  queens  of  Eng- 
land. Gibson  died  in  Covent-garden, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  in  1690,  and 
his  wife  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  His  nephew,  William  Gibson^ 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting 
both  by  him  and  Sir  Peter  Lefy.  He 
attained  considerable  eminence  in  mi" 
niature,  but  his  excellence  lay  chiefly  in 
copying  after  Sir  Peter,  though  he  was 
a  good  limner,  and  drew  the  portraits 
of  several  persons  of  rank.  His  great 
industry  was  much  to  be  commended, 
not  onl^  for  purchasing  Sir  Peter  Lely's 
collection  after  his  death,  but  likewise 
for  procuring  from  the  continent  a  great 
vanety  of  valuable  works.  He  died  in 
1 702,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  had  a  rela- 
tion, Edward  Gibson,  who  was  in- 
structed by  him,  and  first  painted  por- 
traits in  oil,  but  afterwards  in  crayons. 
He  died  at  an  early  age. 

GiLARDi  (PiBTEo).  He  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1679,  and  had  for  his  instruc- 
tors Federigo  Bianchi,  and  Marc  An- 
tonio Franeeschini,  but  afterwards  he 
studied  under  Giovanni  Griuseppe  del 
Sole.  He  excelled  in  fresco  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  much  employed  in  painU 
ing  cupolas,  ceilings,  and  vaults.  He 
composed  well,  and  was  a  good  co- 
lounst. 

GiLABTB  (Mattbo).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1647. 
His  preceptor  was  Francesco  Ribalta, 
by  wnose  instructions  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent painter  of  history,  as  well  in  oil 
as  in  fresco.  Most  of  his  works  are  at 
Murcia,  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
Esther  in  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus; 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel;  St. 
Dominic;  and  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes.  These  pictures  are  com- 
posed in  a  style  of  grandeur,  but  they 
ai'e  defective  in  drawing  and  expression. 
He  died  in  1700. 

Giles,  or  Gtleb  (Hbnet).  This 
artist  was  a  painter  on  glass,  which  he 
practised  at  York,  where  he  resided 
from  1640  to  1700;  Among  his  per- 
formances is  the  east  window  of  the 
University  College,  Oxford,  painted  in 
1687. 
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GiLioLX  (GiAciNTo).  He  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1584,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  academy  of  the  Car 
racci,  where  he  acquired  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  design,  which  he  evinced  in  the 
historical  works  painted  by  him  for 
churches.  The  principal  of  these  are, 
the  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Matthias;  and  David  with  the 
Head  of  Goliath,  in  that  of  St.  Salvff- 
tore.     He  died  in  1665. 

GiLLARDiNi  (Melcuioe).  He  was 
bom  at  Milan,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Crespi,  on  whose  death 
he  finished  those  pictures  which  were 
left  by  him  uncompleted.  He  likewise 
painted  several  grand  pieces  for  the 
churches,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  a 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Celso,  near  Milan.  He  also 
etched  some  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs, of  battles,  and  other  subjects,  in 
the  manner  of  Cailot.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  1675. 

GiLLEMANs  ( ).     He  was  bom 

at  Antwerp  about  1672,  and  studied 
after  nature  those  objects  which  he  de- 
lighted to  imitate.  His  subjects  were 
fmits  of  Tarious  kinds,  particularly 
grapes,  which  he  always  painted  in  a 
small  size,'  but  with  great  truth  and 
relief.  He  had  a  free  and  spirited  touch ; 
his  objects  were  well  grouped,  and  his 
colouring  was  frequently  very  lively; 
but  being  of  a  smaller  dimension  than 
that  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  see  in  na- 
ture, his  pictures  have  not  an  effect 
equal  to  the  neatness  of  his  handling. 

GiLLOT  (Claude).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Langres  in  1673,  and 
studied  under  John  Baptist  Corneille. 
His  talent  lay  in  painting  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  grotesque  pieces,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  superior  manner,  and  in 
1715  became  a  member  of  the  academy. 
He  is,  however,  better  known  as  an  en- 
graver than  a  painter,  and  his  plates  are 
in  much  esteem.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1 722. 

Gilpin  (Saw&bt).  This  excellent 
artist  was  bom  at  Carlisle  in  1789,  from 
whence,  after  having  acquired  some  re- 
lish for  the  art  from  his  father,  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  army»  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  articled  to  a  ship-painter. 
His  first  interesting  works  were  com- 
posed of  some  market  groups,  which 
struck  his  eye  from  his  window.  Soon 
after,  he  went  to  Newmarket,  being  en- 
couraged by  William,  the  great  Duke 


of  Cumberland,  for  whom  he  executed 
many  compositions  which  might  have 
vied  with  Hogarth*s  in  regard  to  cha- 
racter. In  the  duke's  stud  he  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  horse  which  he 
afterwards  displayed  with  such  superior 
spirit  and  beauty;  and  when  we  see 
with  what  felicity  he  applied  it  to  the 
higher  departments  of  the  art,  to  his- 
toric compositions,  in  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  the  election  of  Darius,  the 
story  of  Phaeton,  we  must  lament  that 
such  talents  should  have  been  drawn 
aside  to  the  meaner  employment  of 
horse-portrait  painting,  which  occupied 
too  much  of  his  vsduable  life.  His 
drawings  of  animab,  in  pencil  and 
water-colours,  display  a  degree  of  taste 
and  skill  seldom  attained.  Many  of  hb 
most  capital  pictures  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  noblemen  and  collectors;  his 
chef  (Tasuvret  a  group  of  tigers,  b  in  the 
possession  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
The  etchings  of  cattle  which  accom- 
pany his  brother's  descriptive  writings, 
are  his  productions.  As  a  man  he  was 
equally  esteemed  for  probity  of  cha- 
racter and  simplicity  of  manner,  and,  as 
a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  he 
did  honour  to  the  institution.  He  died 
at  Brompton,  March  8,  1807.  The 
late  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  vicar  of 
Bold  re,  his  brother,  had  also  a  fine  taste 
for  landscape  drawing,  as  his  works  on 
picturesque  beauty  sufficiently  evince. 

GiNASsi  (Caterina).  This  inge- 
nious lady  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Rome,  in  1590,  and  the  Cardinal  Do- 
menico  Ginassi  was  her  uncle.  She 
studied  painting  under  Giovanni  Lao- 
franco,  rrom  vmose  designs  she  exe- 
cuted several  pictures  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Lucia.     She  died  in  1660. 

GioNiMA  (Antonio).  He  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1697,  and  received  his  first 
instructionsrin  drawing  from  his  father, 
Simoue  Gionima,  but  afterwards  he  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Aureliano  MilauL 
He  painted  several  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  in  and  about  Bologna,  where 
he  died  in  1782. 

Giordano  (Luca),  called  Luca  Fa 
Presto.  This  master  was  bom  at  Na- 
ples in  1629,  though  some  say  in  1632, 
and  at  first  was  the  disciple  of^Giuseppe 
de  Ribera,  called  Spagnoletto;  but  ne 
studied  afterwards  under  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  appellation  of  Luca  Fa 
Presto  was  accidentally  applied  to  Gior- 
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dano,  not  on  account  of  the  fam^  he  had 
acquired  by  his  expeditious  manner  of 
painting^,  but  from  the  mercenary  eafirer- 
ness  of  Antonio  Giordano,  his  father, 
who  sold  at  a  high  price  the  designs  of 
Luca,  which  he  made  after  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  masters,  while  he 
pursued    his    studies.     The    father  of 
jLuca  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to  re- 
fresh himself,  but  still  said  to  him,  while 
at  his  meals,  as  well  as  at  his  work, 
Laca,  fa  presto!  or,  Luca,  make  haste  I 
from  which  expression,  perpetually  ut- 
tered, his  companions  gave    him    the 
nickname  of  Fa   Presto.       When  he 
quitted  Cortona,  he  went  to  Lombardy, 
to  examine  the  productions  of  Corregio, 
and  then  trayeiled  to  Venice,  to  im- 
proTO  himself  by  studying  the  colouring 
and  compositions  of  the  best  artists  of 
that  school.     There  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian and  Paolo  Veronese  principally  en- 
gaged hb  attention:  firom  the  former  he 
learned  the  force  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  from  the  latter  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  style,  which  he  united  with 
the  harmonious  colouring  of  Cortona; 
but  he  chiefly  took  Veronese  for  his 
model.     He  had  a  fruitful  and  fine  ima- 
gination,   with    a  surprising  readiness 
and  freedom  of  hand ;  his  tone  of  colour- 
ing is  agreeable,  and  bis  design  correct. 
He  studied    the  manners    and    pecu- 
liarities of  the  greatest  masters,  with 
such  care  and  judgment,  and  possessed 
so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  not  only 
retained  in  his  mind  a  distinct  idea  o( 
the  style  of  each,  but  had  the  skill  and 
power  to  imitate  them  with  such  critical 
exactness  as  to  deceive  even  the  ablest 
connoisseurs;  whence  he  has  been  called 
"  the  bee,"  which  collects  honey  from 
every    flower.     Giordano,    when    em- 
ployed at  the  Spanish  court,  was  shown 
oy  the  king  a  picture  painted  by  Gia- 
como  Bassan,  for  which  that  monarch 
seemed  desirous  to  have  a  companion. 
Accordingly,  Luca  painted  one  so  com- 
pletely in  the  manner  of  Bassan,  that 
the  king  appeared  equally  pleased  and 
surprised.     For  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance, as  also  on  account  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  excellent  paintings,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  Knighthood,  and 
was  favoured  vrith  several  valuable  em- 

e^yments.  During  his  residence  at 
adrid,  where  he  arrived  in  1692,  and 
continued  ten  years,  he  executed  a 
great  number  of  works.     Among  all  his 


frescoes,  that  representing  the  famous 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  taking  of 
Montmorency,  is  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion.    It  forms  a  magnificent  display  of 
colour  and  design,  though  neither  the 
lights  nor  the  architecture  set  it  off  to 
advantage.     In  1702,  Giordano  accom- 
panied Philip  V.  to  Naples^  where  he 
found  it  difficult  to  perform  the  orders 
which  he  received,  though  his  rapidity 
of  execution  was  so  great,  that  he  painted 
a  fine  picture  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for 
the  Jesuits,  in  a  day  and  a  half !  He  died, 
very  rich,  in  1704.     It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  in  this  master  we  should  see  so 
true  a  genius  stoop  to  become  a  mimic 
of  others.     In  his  early  time  it  might 
have  been  the   effect   of  study,  and 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  excellence;  but 
the  same  disposition  is  observed  in  those 
pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  best 
periods  of  his  life,  many  of  them  being 
in  the  peculiar  manner  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, Guide,  and  Bassan.     His  imitap- 
tions  were  so  well  executed,  that  in  the 
most  capital   collections    in    England, 
there  are  some  called  Titian's,  which 
are  incontestably  no  more    than   the 
sportings  of  Giordano's  pencil.     In  the 
ffallery    of  the    Marouis    Peralta,    at 
Milan,  are  several  heaas  by  Giordano, 
in  the  different  manners  of  the  Italian 
masters,  which  are  extremely  fine,  par- 
ticularly one  of  St.  Gregory,  in  the  style 
of  Guide.     The  grand  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  at  Naples,  is 
accounted  one  of  the  best  performances 
of  Giordano:  it  represents  the   Battle 
of  the  Angels,  and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer; 
St.  Michael  stands  in  a  noble  attitude, 
with  his  feet  upon  Lucifer,  both  figures 
being  supported  by  the  air;  two  of  the 
evil  spirits  seem  loaded  with  the  throne 
of  their  prince,  which  is  tumbling  along 
with  them  towards  the  abyss;  and  there 
are  numerous  figures  below,  which  ap- 
pear already  driven  into  punishment. 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  won- 
derfully beautiful,  fresh,  and  brilliant, 
and  has  a  striking  effect,  by  the  bright^ 
ness  of  the  local  tints.     There  are,  like- 
wise, in  the  Palazzo  Durazzo,  a  Dying 
Seneca  in  the  Bath;  the  Martyrdom  of 
a  Saint;  and  the  contest  between  Per- 
seus and  Demetrius;  which  justify  all 
the   honours  and  riches   bestowed  by 
monarchs  on  this  great  painter.     Gior- 
dano etched    some    plates  in  a  very 
spirited  manner,  from  his  own  designs. 
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Gio&GETTi  (GiAcoMo).  He  was  a 
native  of  Assisi,  and  the  pupil  of  Lan- 
franco,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  good 
taste  in  colouring',  though  he  was 
somewhat  defective  in  design.  His 
principal  works  are  in  the  churches  of 
nis  native  place,  where  he  died  about 
1670. 

GioRGioNE  (called  Barbarelli  del 
Castel-Franco).  He  was  bom  at  Castel- 
Franco,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in 
1476,  and  learned  the  art  of  painting 
from  Giovanni  Bellini,  though  in  a  few 
years  he  proved  far  superior  to  his 
master.  He  carefully  studied  and 
designed  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  from  them  derived  his  first 
notions  of  the  force  of  well  adapted 
lights  and  shadows,  to  add  life  and 
spirit  to  the  figures;  till,  by  frequent 
experiments,  he  produced  such  a  new 
and  animated  style  of  colouring,  as 
rendered  him  more  admired  than  all  the 
artists  who  had  gone  before  him;  and 
he  still  added  to  his  taste  and  judgment 
by  a  diligent  study  of  nature,  which  he 
imitated  with  remarkable  fidelity  in  all 
his  compositions.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  observed  the  powerful  effect  of 
strong  lights  opposed  by  strong  sha- 
dows, which  he  practised  with  astonish- 
ing success;  and  from  him,  Titian 
studied  and  improved  that  enchanting 
part  of  painting,  till  he  excelled  Gior- 
gione.  His  taste  of  design  is  delicate, 
^  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Eoman 
School,  though  he  frequently  seems 
more  attentive  to  the  roundness,  than 
the  correctness  of  his  figures.  De  Piles 
justly  remarks,  *<  that  it  Is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  consider  how,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  soared  from  the  low  and  dry  man- 
nerof  Bellini's  colouring,  to  the  supreme 
height  to  which  he  raised  that  lovely 
part  of  painting,  by  joining  extreme 
force  witn  extreme  sweetness."  Yet, 
when  we  reflect  that  nature  and  Da 
Vinci  were  his  models,  and  that  he  had 
a  genius  happily  qualified  to  study  them 
judiciously,  we  may  more  easily  ac- 
count for  that  excellence  b^  which  be 
was  distinguished.  His  pencil  was  light, 
easy,  and  free;  his  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro  extensive;  and  his  car- 
nations had  more  the  appearance  of  real 
flesh,  than  of  being  a  fine  imitation  of  it. 
He  frequently  painted  portraits  at  half- 
length;  and  those  of  tne  Dogres  Lore- 
dano  and  Barbarigo,  are  excellent;  hb 


figures,  indeed,  cannot  but  be  admired 
for  their  bold  relief,  as  well  as  for  the 
harmony  of  his  colouring,  andtbe  charm- 
ing force  of  light  and  shadow.  His 
landscapes  also  are  exquisite;  and  he 
found  out  some  secret  to  keep  his 
colours  fresh  and  lively,  especially  the 
greens.  His  works  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem:  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  grand  compositions  in  fresco, 
but  his  easel  pictures  were  few,  and,  as 
well  on  account  of  their  scarcity  as 
their  merit,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
At  Venice  there  is  a  picture  by  Gior- 
gione,  representing  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross,  which  is  held  in  veneration;  in 
the  Palazzo  Sagrcdo,  in  the  same  city, 
is  preserved  a  portrait,  painted  in  a 
style  that  is  wonderfully  grand;  at 
Trevigi  is  a  picture  of  St.  Mark  allaying 
a  Tempest;  and  at  Milan  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  finding  of  Moses.  He  oied 
of  the  plague  in  151 1. 

GioTTiNo,  see  Stefano. 

Giotto  (di  Bondini).  This  cele- 
brated artist  was  born  ki  1276,  at 
Vespignano,  a  village  near  Florence,  of 
parents  who  were  plain  country  people. 
W  hen  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  keep  sheep 
in  the  fields,  where  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  drawing  his  flock  after  the 
life,  upon  sand,  in  the  best  manner  he 
could.  Cimabue,  travelling  that  way, 
found  him  at  this  work,  and  thence  con- 
ceived so  good  an  opinion  of  his 
genius,  that  he  prevailed  with  his 
father  to  let  him  go  to  Florence,  and 
be  brought  up  under  him.  He  had  not 
applied  nimself  long  to  designing  before 
he  began  to  shake  off  the  stiffness  of 
the  Grecian  masters.  He  endeavoured 
to  give  a  finer  air  to  his  heads,  and 
more  of  nature  to  his  colouring,  with 
proper  actions  to  his  figures.  He  at- 
tempted likewise  to  draw  afler  the  life, 
and  to  express  the  different  passions  of 
the  mind;  but  could  not  come  up  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  eyes,  the  tenderness  of 
the  flesh,  or  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
in  naked  figures.  What  he  did,  how- 
ever, so  far  exceeded  what  had  been 
done  for  two  centuries,  that  his  reputation 
reached  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  who  sent 
a  person  into  Tuscany,  to  bring  him  a 
just  report  of  Giotto's  talents;  and  also 
to  procure  a  design  from  each  of  the 
Florentine  painters,  that  he  might  have 
some  notion  of  their  skill.  When  he 
came  to  Giotto,  he  told  him  of  the 
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Eope's  intentions,  which  were  to  employ 
im  in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and 
desired  him  to  send  some  design  hy 
him  to  his  holiness.  Giotto,  who  was 
a  pleasant  man,  took  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and,  setting  his  arm  to  his  hip  to 
keep  it  steady,  drew  with  one  stroke  of 
his  pencil  a  circle  so  exactly,  that 
"round  as  Giotto's  O**  became  a  pro- 
yerb.  Then  presenting  it  to  the  gentle- 
man, he  told  him,  that  there  was  a 
Eiece  of  design  which  he  might  carry  to 
is  holiness.  The  messenger  replied, 
"  I  ask  for  a  design."  Giotto  answered, 
"  Go,  sir,  I  tell  you  his  holiness  asks 
nothing  else  of  me.**  The  pope,  who 
understood  something  of  the  art,  easily 
comprehended  by  this,  how  mucK 
CKotto  excelled  tne  other  painters  of 
his  time;  and  accordingly  sent  for  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  executed  many 
pieces,  and  amongst  others  a  ship  in 
mosaic,  which  is  over  the  three  gates 
of  the  portico  in  the  entrance  to  St. 
Peter's  church,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Giotto's  vessel.  Pope  Benedict 
was  succeeded  by  Clement  V.,  who 
transferred  the  papal  court  to  Avignon, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Giotto. 
After  some  stay  there,  having  perfectly 
satisfied  the  pope  by  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  his  art,  he  was  largely  rewarded, 
and  returned  to  Florence,  in  1316,  full 
of  riches  and  honour.  He  was  soon 
invited  to  Padua,  where  he  painted  a 
new  built  chapel  very  curiously;  thence 
he  went  to  Verona,  and  next  to  Ferrara; 
from  whence,  on  the  invitation  of 
Dante,  he  removed  to  Ravenna,  where, 
among  other  performances,  he  drew 
that  poet's  portrait.  In  1322,  he  was 
invited  by  Kobert,  King  of  Naples,  to 
his  court,  where  he  painted  several 
pictures  in  the  presence  of  his  royal 
patron,  who  was  pleased  with  his  wit. 
One  day,  it  being  very  warm,  the  king 
said  to  him,  "  If  I  were  you,  Giotto,  I 
would  leave  off  working  this  hot 
weather."  "  And  so  would  I,  sir,"  says 
Giotto,  "  if  I  were  you."  He  returned 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  leaving  monuments  of  his 
art  in  almost  every  place  through 
which  he  passed.  There  is  a  picture  of 
bin  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence, 
representing  the  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  Apostles  about  her;  the  atti- 
tudes of  which,  Michel  Angelo  used  to 
say,    could    not    be   better  designed. 


Giotto,  however,  did  not  confine  his 
genius  altogether  to  painting;  he  was 
both  a  sculptor  and  an  architect  In 
1327,  he  formed  the  design  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  monument  for 
Guide  Tarlati,  bishop  of  Arezzo;  and  in 
1334,  he  undertook  the  famous  tower 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore;.  for  which 
work,  though  it  was  not  finished,  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Florence,  and 
rewarded  with  a  yearly  pension.  His 
death  happened  in  1336;  and  the  city 
of  Florence  erected  a  marble  statue 
over  his  tomb.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  Giotto  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  mosaic  work, 
and  of  crucifixes.  The  former  has 
been  disproved  in  the  Archeeologia,  and 
the  latter  rests  on  a  story,  which  we 
hope  has  as  little  foundation,  btit  which 
it  is  necessary  to  mention.  Giotto  in- 
tending one  day  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the 
life,  persuadecf  a  poor  man  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bound  to  a  cross  for  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  to  be 
released,  and  receive  a  considerable 
reward  for  it;  but,  instead  of  this,  as 
soon  as  he  had  fastened  him,  he  stabbed 
him  dead,  and  then  fell  to  drawing. 
When  he  had  finished  his  picture,  he 
carried  it  to  the  pope,  who  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  was  resolved  to  place  it 
over  the  altar  of  his  own  chapel.  Giotto 
told  him,  as  he  liked  the  copy  so  well, 
he  would  show  him  the  original. 
"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  pope: 
"  will  you  stiow  me  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
cross  in  person?"  "  No,"  said  Giotto, 
"  but  I  will  show  your  holiness  the 
original  from  whence  I  drew  this,  if 
you  will  absolve  me  from  all  punish- 
ment." The  pope  promised  this,  which 
Giotto  believing,  attended  him  to  the 
place  where  it  was;  as  soon  as  they 
were  entered,  he  drew  back  a  curtain, 
which  hung  before  the  dead  man  on 
the  cross,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
done.  The  pope,  troubled  at  so  bar- 
barous an  action,  retracted  his  promise, 
and  told  Giotto  that  he  should  surely 
be  put  to  an  exemplary  death.  Giotto, 
witn  seeming  resignation,  only  begged 
leave  to  finish  the  piece  before  he 
died,  which  was  granted  him,  and  a 
guard  set  upon  him  to  prevent  his 
escape.  As  soon  as  the  picture  was 
delivered  into  his  hands,  he  took  a 
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brush,  and,  dipping  it  in  a  sort  of  stuff 
ready  for  that  purpose,  daubed  the  pic- 
ture all  over  with  it,  so  that  nothing  of 
the  crucifix  could  be  seen.  His  holiness 
was  so  incensed,  that  he  threatened  to 

f>ut  Giotto  to  the  most  cruel  death  un- 
ess  he  drew  another  equal  to  the 
former;  if  so,  he  would  not  only  give 
him  his  life,  but  also  an  ample  reward 
in  money.  Giotto,  as  he  had  reason, 
desired  this  under  the  pope's  signet, 
that  he  might  not  be  in  danger  of  a 
second  repeal.  This  was  granted  to 
him;  and,  taking  a  wet  sponge,  he 
wiped  off  all  the  varnish  he  had  daubed 
on  the  picture,  so  that  the  crucifix  ap- 
peared the  same  in  all  respects  as  it  did 
oefore.  Upon  this,  the  pope  remitted 
his  punishment,  and  they  say  that  this 
crucifix  is  the  original  from  which  the 
most  famous  crucifixes  in  Europe  are 
drawn.  Vasari  says,  that  his  works  were 
universally  admired  for  the  correctness 
of  the  figures,  for  their  proper  diposi- 
tion,  and  for  easy,  natural  attitudes. 
In  a  chapel  at  Padua,  there  are  several 
subjects  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, particularly  a  Crucifixion;  and 
the  Casting  Lots  for  the  Vesture  of 
Christ;  which  are  painted  in  fresco. 
Nothing  of  the  stiff  manner  of  Cimabue, 
or  of  the  Greek  painters,  appears  in  this 
work;  the  attitudes  are  just,  and  many 
of  them  graceful;  but  the  naked  figures 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  that 
are  clothed. 

GiovANNiNi(GiAcoMo  Maria).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1651, 
and  studied  under  Antonio  Roli.  There 
are  several  of  his  paintings  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  particularly 
one  of  a  Magdalen  worshipping  the 
Cross.  But  he  is  best  known  by  his 
engravings  after  Corregio  -and  the 
Caracci. 

GiovANNiNi  (Carlo).  This  artist, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  Bologna, 
painted  historical  subjects  in  a  respect- 
able manner.  His  best  pictures  are  of 
St.  Anne  teaching  the  young  Virgin  to 
read;  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise;  and  Christ  giving 
the  Keys  to  Peter.  He  flourished 
about  1710. 

GiovENONE  ^Gi&oLAMo).  He  was 
born  at  Vercelli,  and  lived  about  the 
vear  1520.  He  painted,  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Augustine  convent  at 
Milan,  a  noble  picture  of  the  Resurrec- 


tion, as  an  altar-piece,  with  two  laterals 
representing  St.  Margaret  and  St 
Cecilia. 

Girandole,  see  Bdontalbnti. 

Girodet-Troison  (Anne  Louis). 
This  artist,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  French  painters,  was  born  at 
Montargis  iii  1767,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
David.  At  thirteen  years  old  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  his  father,  and  at 
twenty-tB'o  he  gained  the  highest  aca- 
demical prize.  Rome  completed  his 
education  in  the  pictorial  art.  While 
there  ho  produced  his  excellent  pieces 
of  Endymion  sleeping,  and  Hippocrates 
refusing  the  Presents  of  Artaxenes. 
After  his  return  to  France,  he  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  His 
Scene  of  the  Deluge  carried  off  the 
palm  from  the  Sabines  of  David,  in  the 
competition  for  the  great  prize  to  the 
best  nistorical  painting.  He  died  in  1824. 

GiRTiN  (Thomas).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  18, 
1773,  and  received  his  first  instractions 
from  Mr.  Fisher,  a  drawing-master  in 
Aldersgate- street,  but  afterwards  he 
was  for  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Dayes.  He  early  made  nature  his 
model;  but  the  first  master  that  struck 
his  attention  forcibly  was  Canaletti,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  sedulously 
studied  the  colouring  of  Rubens.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom 
of  drawiug  upon  cartridge  paper ;  by 
which  means  he  avoid^  tnat  spotty 
glittering  glare,  so  common  in  drawings 
made  on  white  paper;  and  some  of  bis 
latter  productions  have  as  forcible  and 
spirited  an  effect  as  an  oil  picture,  and 
are  much  more  clear.  In  his  first  man- 
ner he  made  the  outline  with  a  pen,  but 
afterwards  he  did  away  that  hard  out- 
line, which  gives  so  edgy  an  effect  to 
drawings  that  are  not,  in  other  respects, 
destitute  of  merit;  and  having  first  given 
his  general  forms  with  Indian  ink,  he 
finished  his  work  by  putting  on  his  dif- 
ferent tints.  This,  if  judiciously  ma- 
naged, is  certainly  a  great  improvement 
in  the  art.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
made  great  use  of  the  rule,  and  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  forcible  effects 
by  trick,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
His  eye  was  peculiarly  accurate,  and 
by  that  he  formed  his  judgment  of  pro- 
portions. Whoever  inspected  his  palette 
would  find  it  covered  with  a  greater 
variety  of  tints  than  were  usually  em* 
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ployed  by  his  contemporary  artists. 
Mr.  Moore  was  his  first  patron,  and 
with  him  he  went  a  tour  into  Scotland. 
The  prospects  he  saw  there  gave  that 
wildness  of  imagery  to  the  scenery  of 
his  drawings,  by  which  they  are  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  He  also  went 
with  Mr.  Moore  through  several  of  the 
midland  counties,  yisiting  every  place 
remarkable  for  rich  scenery,  in  nature 
or  architecture.  Mr.  Moore  had  a  view 
of  Exeter  cathedral,  which  was  pnn- 
cipally  coloured  on  the  spot  where  it 
wa«  drawn;  for  Girtin  was  so  inde- 
fatigable, that  when  he  had  made  a 
sketch  of  any  place,  he  never  wished 
to  quit  it  till  he  had  g^ven  it  all  the 
proper  tints.  He  was  early  noticed  by 
the  present  Lord  Harewood,  and  his 
fether,  and  also  by  Dr.  Monro;  in  whose 
collections  are  some  of  those  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  arts,  by  the  study  of  which 
he  formed  his  taste.  The  doctor  has  in 
his  possession  some  of  his  earliest,  and 
many  of  his  finest  drawings.  Girtin 
painted  two  pictures  in  oil;  the  first 
was  a  view  in  Wales,  which  was  ex- 
hibited and  much  admired  in  1801 ;  and 
the  second  was  the  Panoramic  View  of 
London,  exhibited  in  Spring  Gardens. 
About  twelve  months  before  his  death 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  staid 
some  time;  and  his  last,  as  well  as  best, 
drawings,  were  the  views  of  Paris, 
which  were  purchased  by  Lord  Essex, 
and  from  which  aguatinta  prints  have 
since  been  made.  This  promising  young 
artist  died  November  9,  1802,  of  an 
asthmatic  disorder. 

GisMoNDi  (Paolo),  or,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Paolo  Perugino,  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Rome,  in  the  school  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  and  attained  so  much  dis- 
tinction in  history,  as  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in 
1668.  His  best  works  are  in  the 
churches  at  Rome. 

GiusTi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at  j 
Florence  in  1624,  and  became  succes- 
sively the  scholar  of  Cesare  Dandini 
and  Mario  Balassi.  His  invention  was 
fertile,  and  his  genius  universal ;  for 
with  equal  spirit  and  beauty,  he  painted 
landscapes,  animals,  and  history;  and 
in  the  latter,  his  figures  were  not  only 
elegant,  but  correctly  designed  and  acl- 
roirably  coloured,  with  a  free  and  a  firm 
pencil.     He  died  in  1 705. 


Glauber  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1646,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Nicholas  Berchem,  under  whom 
he  made  a  very  rapid  progress.  Yet  he 
was  not  more  charmed  with  the  works 
of  his  celebrated  master  than  with  the 
landscapes  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Italian  School,  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  with  Yylenbourg',  who 
traded  in  pictures.  With  him,  there- 
fore, Glauoer  spent  some  years  in 
studying  and  copying  the  works  of  the 
best  painters  of  Italy,  particularly  Gas- 
par  roussin.  He  then  determined  on  a 
joumey  to  Rome,  and  took  with  him  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  his  way  he  stopped  at 
Paris,  and  staid  one  year  with  picart, 
a  flower  painter;  and  at  Lyons,  he 
spent  two  years  with  Adrian  Vander 
Cabel ;  nor  would  he  have  quitted  the 
latter  for  some  time  longer,  if  the  great 
concourse  of  people  who  were  going  to 
the  jubilee  had  not  drawn  him  directly 
to  Rome,  where  he  received  from  the 
Bentvogel  Society  the  name  of  Poli- 
dore.  In  that  city  he  studied  two  years, 
neglecting  nothing  that  could  conduce 
to  his  improvement;  and  he  continued 
as  long  at  Venice,  to  perfect  himself  in 
colouring.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  lodged  with  Gerard  Lairesse;  and 
those  tw(f  artists  having  a  similarity  of 
genius,  improved  by  travelling,  became 
united  in  the  firmest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship; and  there  are  some  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  Glauber  painted  at  that  time, 
which  are  enriched  with  figures  by 
Lairesse.  Glauber  was  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  landscape  painters  among  the 
Flemings:  his  taste  and  manner  are 
entirely  of  the  Italian  School;  his  scenes 
are  generally  taken  from  the  lovely  views 
in  the  neigbourhood  of  Rome,  and  some- 
times from  situations  near  the  Alps. 
His  colouring  is  warm,  true,  and  ex- 
cellent; his  invention  fertile;  and  though 
his  pictures  are  exquisitely  finished, 
they  do  not  appear  laboured,  as  there 
is  such  an  appearance  of  ease  and  free- 
dom in  them.  His  touch  is  so  particu- 
larly neat,  that  every  distinct  species  of 
trees  or  plants  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  exactness  of  tne  leafing;  and,  by  a 
happy  management  of  the  aerial  per- 
spective, his  distances  recede  in  a  natu- 
ral and  pleasing  manner.  Many  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  style  of  Gaspar 
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Poussin;  after  whose  designs,  as  well 
as  those  of  Nicholas  Berchem,  Lai- 
resse,  and  his  own,  he  etched  several 

?lates  in  a  slight  but  lively  manner, 
le  died  in  1726. 
Glauber  (John  Gottlieb).  He  was 
the  younger  brother  and   disciple   of 
John  Glauber,  and  bom  at  Utrecht  in 
1 656.     He  accompanied  his  brother  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  and  while  at  Paris, 
took  instructions  from  Jacob  Knuyf,  an 
architectural  and  landscape  painter  of 
reputation  in  that  city.     He  rejoined 
his  brother  at   Lyons,  and  continued 
with  him  all  the  time  he  remained  at 
Rome,   diligently  observing  whatever 
he  thought   worthy    of  his  study   or 
imitation.     Afterwards  he  visited  Ve- 
nice, where  he  devoted  all  his  hours  to 
his  improvement,  paintin?  after  nature, 
and  copying  the  best  pictures  of  the 
most  eminent  masters.  .  At  his  return 
to   Holland  his  works  were  soon  no- 
ticed, and  much  admired,  as  well  for 
their  taste  of  design  as  the  excellence 
of  their  finishing;  and  his  pictures  are 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  his  brother. 
He  had  a  neat  touch,  and  a  delicate 
pencil,  when  he  employed  himself  on 
cabinet  pictures;  and  he  also  showed 
a  noble  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  touch 
fall  of  spirit,  in  the  large  works  which 
he  executed  for  g^and  halls  and  saloons. 
One  of  his  capital  landscapA  is  in  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Soes- 
dyk,  which  is  exquisitely  designed  and 
finished,  the  figures  being  painted  by 
Lairesse.      For  several  years  he  fol- 
lowed his   profession   at   Vienna,  and 
afterwards  at  Prague,  but  finally  he 
settled  at  Breslau;  so  that  the  greatest 
part  of  bis  easel  pictures  are  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.     In  his  landscapes, 
tiis  situations  are  pleasant  and  well- 
chosen,  and  generally  taken  from  na- 
ture.    The  Italians  were  so  fond  of  his 
designs,  that  they  gave  him  the  name 
of  Mt/rtilio,  on  account  of  the  pastoral 
subjects  in  which  he  delighted.     He 
frequently  painted  seaports  in  the  man- 
ner of  Knuyf;  and  likewise  pieces  of 
architecture,  which  he   adorned  with 
figures  correctly  designed  and  well  dis- 
posed: his  colouring  is  warm  and  true. 
He  died  in  1703. 

Glaubeb  (Diana).  She  was  the  sis- 
ter of  John  and  Gottlieb  Glauber,  ftnd 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1650.  She 
learnt   the   principles  and  practice  of  { 


painting  from  her  brother  John,  bat 
devoted  herself  chiefly  to  portrait,  in 
which  style  she  rose  to  a  d^ree  of  dis- 
tinction; but  she  also  designed  bistorir 
cal  subjects  till  she  was  rendered  incar 
pable  of  handling  the  pencil,  by  being 
accidentally  deprived  oi  her  sight.  She 
died  at  Hamburgh  about  1720. 

Gnocghi  (Pietro).  He  was  bom  at 
Milan,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
Amelio  Luini,  to  whom  he  proved 
vastly  superior  in  correctness  of  design 
and  elegance  of  expression.  His  finest 
picture  is  one  of  Christ  giving  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  St.  Victor  at  Milan.  He  lived  about 
the  year  1600. 

GoBBo  (PisTBo  Paolo),  see  Bonzi. 

GoBBo  (Andrea).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Milan  about  the  year  1470. 
His  real  name  was  Andrea  Solan,  but 
he  commonly  went  by  that  of  J}el 
Gobbo,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  As^ 
drea  Milanese.  He  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  Corregio,  and  is  celebrated  for 
his  agreeable  manner  of  colooring,  for 
the  neatness  of  his  pencil,  and  the 
labour  he  bestowed  in  finishing  his  pic- 
tures very  highly.  One  of  his  best  is 
that  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Carthu- 
sian convent  at  Pavia.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1527. 

GoBBo  (  AntonioJ,  see  C aracci. 

GoDEWTCK  (Margarbta).  She  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1627,  and  was  instructed 
in  design  and  drawing  by  Nicholas 
Maas,  by  whose  instructions  she  ac- 
quired a  fine  taste  in  painting  land- 
scapes, which  she  ingeniously  diversi- 
fied with  views  of  rivers,  cascades, 
villages,  groves,  and  distant  hills,  that 
rendered  her  compositions  very  pleas- 
ing. This  lady  was  not  more  admired 
for  her  paintings  in  oil  than  for  her 
needlework,  executing  the  same  kind  of 
subjects  which  she  expressed  with  her 
pencil,  and  with  an  equal  appearance 
of  nature  and  truth,  in  embroidery. 
She  died  in  1677. 

GoEBouw  (Anthony).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  After 
learning  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  art  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  a  long  time; 
and  on  hn  return  to  Antwerp  painted 
several  historical  pictures  with  great 
credit;  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  repre* 
senting  rastic  scenes,  as  festivals  and 
other  sports,  in  the  manner  of  Teniers 
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an^   Ottade.      His  performances   are 
scarce  aud  valuable. 

GosDAERT  (John).  This  Dutch 
fMunter  was  bom  at  Middleburgh  in 
1618.  He  excelled  in  the  represen- 
tation of  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, which  he  painted  with  surprising 
truth.     He  died  in  1666. 

Goes  (Hugo  Vander).  He  was  bom 
at  Bru^s,  and  was  the  disciple  of  John 
Van  E)rck,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  gave  elegance  and 
grace  to  the  heads  of  his  figures,  espe- 
cially the  females;  he  also  finished  nis 
pictures  with  inexpressible  neatness  of 
pencil.  The  foregrounds  of  his  paint- 
ings are  usually  enriched  with  plants, 
pebbles,  and  herbage  of  various  kinds, 
imitated  from  nature,  in  a  curious  and 
exact  manner.  Many  of  his  works  are 
preserved  at  Bruges,  particularly  a  pic- 
ture of  Abigail  in  the  presence  of 
David;  in  which  the  composition  and 
expression  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  the 
becoming  modesty  of  the  women  can- 
not be  sufficiently  commended  or  ad- 
mired. Vander  Goes  also  painted  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  Virgin  was 
extremely  fine.  At  Bruges,  in  the 
church  of  St.  James,  is  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  him,  and  in  the  monastery 
of  Sion,  near  Bmssels,  are  two,  the 
Resurrection  and  Transfiguration.  Van- 
der Goes  died  about  1480. 

GoETZ  (Gottfried  Bernard).  This 
modern  artist  was  bora  at  Kloster 
Welchrod,  in  Moravia,  in  1708.  He 
bad  Eckstein /or  his  first  master,  on 
leaving  whom  he  became  the  scholar  of 
John  George  BergmuUer,  at  Augsburg. 
We  know  less  of  him  as  a  painter  than 
as  an  engraver  in  mezzotinto,  in  which 
most  of  his  works  are  portraits  from 
pictures  painted  by  himself  and  Berg- 
muUer. 

GoLTzius  (Hubert).  He  was  born 
at  Venloo  in  1520,  and  was  the  disciple 
first  of  his  father,  and  next  of  Lambert 
Lombard;  but  having  copied  several 
designs  from  the  antique,  under  the 
direction  of  his  master,  it  inspired  him 
with  an  ambition  to  study  afler  the 
originals,  aud  for  that  purpose  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  ne  resided  a 
considerable  time.  That  city  furnished 
him  with  ample  materials  for  future 
compositions  in  punting,  and   added 


abundantly  to  hb  literary  knowledge, 
which  enabled  him  to  investigate  many 
curiosities  in  coins  and  medals,  and  he 
afterwards  leamedly  digested,  and  pub- 
lished them,  with  critical  annotations. 
At  Antwerp  he  painted  the  history  of 
Jason;  but  nis  pictures  are  exceedingly 
rare,  though  it  is  believed  that  he 
painted  a  great  number.  He  also  eu- 
graved  several  i)lates  for  his  learned 
works  on  antiquity.  He  died  at  Bruges 
in  1583. 

GoLTzius  (Henry).  He  was  bom 
at  Mulbrecht,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
in  1558,  and  at  first  was  instructed  by 
his  father,  who  painted  on  glass,  though 
afterwards  he  learned  design  from 
Jacques  Leonhard;  but  his  own  genius 
and  application  raised  him  to  that  con- 
siderable rank  which  he  held  among  the 
best  artists  of  his  time,  for  painting, 
and  also  for  engraving.  He  travelled 
through  several  parts  of  Italy,  having 
an  eager  desire  to  accomplish  himself 
by  his  studies  at  Rome;  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  assumed  the  name  of 
Henry  Bracht,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
temiption,  till  he  thought  himself 
capable  of  appearing  to  advantage.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  examining,  study- 
ing, and  desipiing  the  finest  of  the 
antiques,  to  which  point  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention.  That  he  might  omit 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  his 
improvement,  he  frequently  sailed  in 
the  galleys  to  observe  the  actions  of 
the  muscles,  and  turn  of  the  limbs 
of  the  men  who  laboured  at  the 
oar;  and  he  also  made  designs  after 
Rafiaelle  and  Polidoro.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  assiduity,  his  invention  can- 
not be  much  commended;  his  taste  of 
design  is  neither  elegant  nor  natural; 
and  there  b  often  somewhat  irregular 
and  wild  in  his  manner.  His  colouring 
b  clear,  but  cold;  and  the  extremities 
of  his  figures  are  either  extravagant, 
or  singular  and  constrained,  as  well  as 
his  attitudes.  Though  he  did  not  begin 
to  paint  till  he  was  above  forty,  it  is  in- 
credible what  a  number  of  pictures  he 
finished.  He  had  an  art,  peculiar  to 
himself,  of  giving  a  delicate  glazing  and 
transparence  to  his  colours,  and  he 
afterwards  touched  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  them  a  great  effect.  His 
picture  of  Danae  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms;  it  is  a  group  of  three  figures, 
Danae,  Mercury,  and  an  old  Woman; 
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in  which  the  naked  is  well  nnderstood, 
and  the  colouring  is  natural.  Another 
of  his  pictures  entitled  to  praise  is  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  colouring  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  design.  As  his  works  were 
numerous,  his  execution  must  have 
been  remarkably  ready;  for  it  is 
thought  that  no  artist,  in  so  few  years, 
ever  drew  an  equal  number  of  designs. 
He  engraved  several  prints  after  his 
own  paintings,  and  imitated  in  that  way 
the  styles  of  many  different  masters; 
as  Floris,  Hemskerck,  Blockland,  and 
Spran^her;   and  after  the  latter,  he  en- 

f  raved  the  erand  composition  of  the 
ianquet  of  tne  Gods.  A  memorable 
adventure  of  this  artist  will  afford  the 
reader  some  evidence  of  his  talents  and 
spirit.  Goltzius  having  been  told  that 
some  persons  would  not  allow  his  works 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Albert 
Durer,  felt  so  much  piqued  by  the 
censure,  that  he  engraved  a  design  of 
the  Circumcision  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  Albert,  and  took  care  not  to 
lose  a  single  proof.  When  the  plate 
wasfinished,he  struck  off  only  one  copy, 
which  he  discoloured  with  smoke,  to  give 
it  an  appearance  of  age,  then  burned  the 
part  where  the  mark  of  the  engraver  is 
usually  fixed,  and  this  print  he  sent, 
among  others,  to  the  fair  at  Frankfort. 
The  connoisseurs  saw  it  with  surprise, 
and  immediately  concluded  it  to  ne  of 
Albert's  own  hand;  declaring  that  the 
set  of  his  works  was  incomplete  without 
it.  When  Goltzius  had  sufficiently 
amused  himself  with  their  conjectures 
and  declarations,  he  showed  them  the 
plate  of  his  own  engraving,  to  let  them 
see  what  incompetent  judges  they  were 
of  the  works  of  artists,  and  how  im- 
perfect their  boasted  discernment  roust 
appear  to  all  the  world.  Among 
his  numerous  engravings  were  six  plates, 
in  imitation  of  Raffaelle,  'Pannegiano, 
Bassano,  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van 
Lcyden,  and  Baroccio.  These  plates 
are  called  his  masterpieces.  He  died 
at  Haerlem  in  1617. 

Gomez  (Vicente  Salvador).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
about  1645,  and  studied  under  Espinosa 
with  such  advanti^e,  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  performed  some  works  in 
fresco,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola.      Be- 


sides history,  he  painted  landscapes, 
animals,  and  architecture.  He  instituted 
a  school  of  art  at  Valencia. 

Gomez  (Sebastian.)  This  artist 
was  the  servant  of  Murillo,  and  a  mu- 
latto. He  may  be  sdd  to  have  stolen 
the  art  at  his  leisure  hours,  by  con- 
templating the  works  of  his  master; 
though,  from  the  character  of  Murillo, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  gave  both 
encouragement  and  lessons  to  his 
humble  and  faithful  attendant.  After 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  obtained 
considerable  employment  at  Seville,  in 
the  churches  of  which  city  are  several 
of  his  works,  particularly  one  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  and  another  of  the 
Flagellation  of  Christ. 

Gonzalez  (Bartolomeo).  This 
Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Valladolid 
in  1564,  and  studied  in  the  school  of 
Patricio  Caxes,  at  Madrid.  He  ex- 
celled in  history  and  portrait,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter.  By  Philip  lU. 
he  was  made  his  chief  painter,  and  he 
executed  several  great  works  for  the 
royal  palaces,  as  well  as  for  the 
churches.     He  died  in  1627. 

Gonzalez  (Juan  Giacchinetti.) 
This  artist,  who  obtained  the  name  of 
li  Borgognane  daUe  Teste,  was  bom 
at  Madrid  in  1630.  He  was  a  studious 
imitator  of  Titian,  and  became  very 
eminent  in  portrait  painting,  which  he 
practbed  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Berga- 
mo, in  which  last  city  he  died  in  1696. 

Gonzalez  de  Vega  (Dieoo).  He 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1622,  and  had 
Francesco  lUcci  for  his  instructor,  to 
whose  manner  he  contiqiially  adhered. 
He  painted  in  the  Franciscan  convent 
of  Madrid  a  number  of  pictures  of  the 
life  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour;  and, 
in  that  of  the  Religiosas  Mercenarias, 
some  subjects  of  the  history  of  the 
Virgin.  He  was  a  correct  designer, 
and  a  good  colourist.    He  died  in  1697. 

Gonzalez  (Pedro  Ruiz).  This 
painter  was  bora  at  Madrid  in  1683, 
and  studied  under  Antonio  Escalante, 
whose  manner  he  afterwards  quitted  for 
that  of  Juan  Carrenbo.  He  executed 
several  great  works  for  the  churches  of 
Madrid,  particularly  a  Nativity;  the 
Death  of  St.  Joseph;  Christ  before 
Pilate;  and  the  Entombing  of  our 
Saviour.  He  died  in  1709.  In  colour^ 
ing,  Gonzalez  approached  very  near 
Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese. 
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GooL  (John  Van).  This  Dutch 
artifft  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1685. 
He  had  a  firm  manner  of  design,  and 
was  an  excellent  colourist.  He  painted 
landscapes  with  cattle,  in  the  manner  of 
Paul  Potter,  but  at  a  very  remote  dis- 
tance. He  was  also  an  author,  and 
wrote  the  lives  of  Dutch  painters.  He 
died  in  1757. 

GoRTZius  ( GuALDORp).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Louvaine  in  1553, 
and  studied  successively  under  Francis 
Franck  and  Francis  Pourbus.  He 
painted  history  and  portrait  with  re- 
putation, at  Cologne,  where  he  died  in 
1611. 

GoTTi  (ViNCENZio).  He  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  and  studied  under  Denys 
Calvart,  having  for  his  fellow  pupil 
Guido  Reni,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome,  where  he  exercised  his  art  with 
such  credit  that  he  was  invited  to 
Naples.  During  his  residence  in  that 
kingdom  he  painted  above  two  hundred 
pictures  for  public  buildings,  besides 
those  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  his  works.     He  died  in  1636. 

GouDA  (Cornelius  Van).  He  was 
bora  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  in  1510, 
and  studied  under  Martin  Hemskerck, 
being  one  of  his  best  and  most  favoured 
pupils.  He  imitated  the  manner  of 
Hemskerck  yery  closely,  and  proved  an 
excellent  artist  in  that  style.  He  died 
in  1550. 

GouDTyOr  Gaud(Hbnrt  Count  Van). 
This  nobleman  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1585.  Early  in  life  he  evinced 
a  strong  inclination  to  the  fine  arts, 
which  he  indulged  by  taking  a  journey 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  student 
in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and 
designed  afler  the  living  model  as  well 
as  the  antiques.  In  that  city  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Adam  Elsheimer,  to 
whom  he  proved  a  constant  friend,  and 

Purchased  most' of  his  works,  of  which 
e  engraved  several  plates  himself,  in  an 
excellent  style. 

GoupY  (Joseph).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Nevers,  in  France,  but  came  to 
England  when  very  young,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  drawing-master  and  engraver. 
He  was  patronized  by  Dr.  Brook  Tay- 
lor, with  whom  he  made  several  ex- 
cursions for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
landscapes  after  nature.  By  this  means 
ho  became  known  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  employed  him  very  much 


at  Kew.and  Cliefden-house.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  Goupy  had 
a  small  pension  allowed  him;  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  ei\joy,  dying 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1763.  His 
landscapes  are  much  in  the  style  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

GoYEN  (John  Van).  He  was  bora 
at  Leyden  in  1596,  and  was  first  in- 
structed by  one  Schilperoot,  a  land- 
scape painter,  and  next  by  Isaac  Nico- 
lai,  but  afterwards  he  successively  be- 
came the  disciple  of  William  Garretsen 
and  Esaias  Vandervelde.  By  these  ad- 
vantages, and  his  own  genius  and  in- 
dustry. Van  Goyen  soon  rose  into  gene* 
ral  esteem,  and  his  works  became 
spread  through  all  Europe.  In  paint- 
ing he  was  indefatigable,  and  he  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  readiness  of  hand 
and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
stant practice  to  sketch  views  of  villages 
and  towns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals;  of  the  seaports  in  the  Low 
Countries;  and  sometimes  of  inland 
villages,  where  the  scenes  around  ap- 

E eared  pleasing  or  picturesque.  Those 
e  afterwards  used  as  subjects  for  his 
future  landscapes,  enriching  them  with 
cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  character, 
just  as  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination 
directed.  He  understood  perspective 
well,  and  also  the  principles  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  his  pictures  a  strong  and  agreea- 
ble effect.  His  style  of  painting  waa 
natural,  and  his  usual  subjects  were  sea- 
pieces,  or  landscapes  with  views  of 
rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  pea- 
sants either  ferrying  over  cattle,  draw- 
ing their  nets  in  still  water,  or  going  to 
market.  Sometimes  he  represented 
cottages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
flection of  their  branches  from  the 
transparent  surface  of  the  waters.  These 
were  the  subjects  of  his  best  time,  which 
he  generally  marked  with  his  name  and 
year;  but  as  he  painted  numerous  pic- 
tures, some  are  slight,  some  too  yellow, 
and  some  negligently  finished,  though  all 
have  merit,  being  marked  with  a  free, 
expeditious,  and  easy  pencil,  and  a  light 
touch.  His  pieces  frequently  have  a 
grayish  cast,  which  arose,  not  from  any 
mismanagement  of  the  tints,  or  want  of 
skill  in  laying  on  the  colours,  but  was 
occasioned  by  his  using  a  colour  called 
Haerlem  blue,  much  approved  of  at 
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that  time,  though  now  laid  aside,  as  apt 
to  fade  into  that  grayish  tint;  and  it  has 
also  rendered  the  pictures  of  this  master 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  cleaned, 
without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of  the 
finishing.  His  best  works  are  valued 
so  highly,  especially  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  they  fetch  large  prices,  being 
ranked  in  Holland  with  the  pictures  of 
Teniers;  and  at  this  time  are  not  easily 
procured,  particularly  when  undamaged, 
though  his  slighter  performances  are  suf- 
ficiently common.  The  rapid  execu- 
tion of  this  master  appears  from  a  story 
related  by  Hoogstraten.  He  tells  us 
that  Van  Goyen,  Knipbergen,  and  Par- 
celles,  had  agreed  to  paint  a  picture  in 
one  day,  in  the  presence  of  other  artists, 
for  a  considerable  wager;  and  that  the 
artists  were  to  determine  which  was  the 
best.     As  soon  as  Van  Goyen  took  the 

{)anel,  without  making  any  sketch,  he 
aid  ou  the  light  colour  for  the  sky,  and 
then  rubbed  on  different  shades  of 
brown,  laying  masses  of  light  in  the 
fore-ground  in  several  spots.  Out  of 
that  confused  appearance,  he  touched 
every  part  with  such  wonderful  celerity 
and  spirit,  so  as  to  produce  trees,  build- 
ings, water,  distant  hills,  vessels  lyine 
before  a  sea^port,  and  boats  filled  with 
figures  properly  employed.  He  finished 
it  perfectly,  before  the  limited  time,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  who 
declared  it  an  excellent  performance. 
Knipbergen  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner;  for  instead  of  beginning  to  co- 
lour his  canvass,  he  sketched  on  his 
palette  the  design  which  he  had  formed 
m  his  imagination,  and  took  pains  to 
give  it  as  much  correctness  as  he  pos- 
sibly could;  every  rock,  tree,  waterfall, 
or  other  object,  was  disposed  in  the 
manner  it  was  intended  to  be  finished 
in  the  painting,  and  he  ventured  no 
farther  than  to  transfer  each  part  from 
the  sketch  to  the  canvass.  This  pic- 
ture also  was  executed  within  the  time, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  extremely  good, 
as  well  for  design  as  for  the  colouring 
and  handling.  But  the  method  ob- 
served by  Parcelles  differed  from  both; 
for  when  he  took  his  palette  and 
pencils  iif  his  hand,  he  sat  ruminating 
and  reflecting  on  his  subject;  being  of 
opinion  that  thought  and  reflection  were 
full  as  requisite,  before  an  artist  began 
his  work,  as  the  management  of  the 
pencil  was  afterwards.     His  composi- 


tion was  a  sea-piece,  admirably  designed 
and  delicately  finished,  within  the  time 
appointed.  The  judges  bavins^  deli- 
berated, eave  their  united  voices  in 
favour  of  Parcelles;  observing,  that 
though  the  other  pictures  were  full  of 
spirit,  taste,  and  good  colouring,  vet,  in 
tnat  of  the  latter,  there  was  equal  merit 
in  the  handling  and  colouring,  and  more 
truth,  as  being  the  result  of  attentive 
thought  and  judicious  premeditation.  A 
lovely  picture  by  Van  Goyen,  of  his 
best  time  and  manner,  on  which  his 
name  and  the  year  are  inscribed,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Kingsland.  It 
represents  a  fiver  or  canal;  the  water, 
which  is  remarkably  transparent,  afibrds 
a  beautiful  and  natural  reflection  of  the 
trees,  huts,  and  other  objects  on  the 
banks,  so  that  the  whole  scene  is  still 
and  solemn.  In  difierent  parts  are  in- 
troduced boats  filled  with  cattle,  or 
fishermen  drawing  their  nets;  but  they 
are  kept  down  so  judiciously,  that,  in- 
stead of  disturbing  the  eye,  they  con- 
tribute to  its  repose.  Van  Goyen 
etched  some  small  landscapes  in  a  good 
style.    He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656. 

GozzoLi  (Benozzo).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1400,  and  had  Fra  An- 
gclico  da  Fiesole  for  his  instructor  in 
painting,  but  his  own  style  approached 
nearer  to  that  of  Masaccio.  He  re- 
sided most  part  of  his  life  at  Pisa, 
where,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  he  exe- 
cuted several  great  works.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  are  two  of  his  pictures,  one  of 
the  Nativity;  and  the  other  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering;  both  overloaded  with 
ornament.  At  the  former  place,  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  are  several  paintings  of 
scriptural  subjects  in  a  superior  taste. 
His  picture  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
the  cathedral,  is  also  highly  praised. 
He  died  in  147&,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
expense. 

Graaf  (John).  This  artist  was  bom 
at  Vienna  in  1680,  and  studied  under 
Van  Alen.  His  subjects  were  public 
places  of  resort,  as  markets  and  fairs, 
the  representation  of  which  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
vast  variety  of  figures,  with  horses,  and 
other  animals.  He  had  also  a  good 
taste  for  landscape.     He  died  in  1 734. 

Graat  (Barent  or  Bernard.)  He 
was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  \628,  and 
was  instnicted  by  his  uncle,  a  painter 
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of  animals,  who  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Master  John,  Graat  soon  showed 
the  strength  of  his  genius  by  bis  pro- 
ficiency, and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
studies  after  nature.  He  spent  many 
hours  in  the  fields,  observing  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  light  on  all  the  objects 
around  him,  either  at  sunrising,  at  noon, 
or  the  close  of  the  day.  He  designed 
every  animal  with  care  and  exactness, 
especially  horses,  sheep,  and  goats;  and 
the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  thus 
furnished  were  so  strongly  impressed, 
that  he  composed  his  subjects  with 
ease,  and  designed  every  thing  with 
spirit,  correctness,  and  truth.  He  pre- 
ferred the  style  of  Bamboccio  to  all 
others,  and  studied  the  manner  of  that 
master  in  his  animals,  trees,  and  rural 
scenery,  with  such  accuracy,  thkt  his 
paintings  frequently  passed  for  the 
works  of  that  master.  And  it  is  related 
by  Houbraken  and  Weyerman,  that  a 
picture  was  publicly  bought,  and  al- 
lowed by  all  the  connoisseurs  to  be  in- 
disputably one  of  Bamboccio's,  till  the 
inscription,  B.  Graat  fecit,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  comer  oi  it  Notwith- 
standing the  applauses  he  received  for ' 
the  performances  in  his  first  manner,  he 

guitted  it  for  history,  and,  to  accomplish 
imsel(  determined  to  visit  Rome;  but, 
having  married  in  hb  own  country,  that 
plan  of  improvement  was  disconcerted. 
To  compensate  in  some  degree  for  thb 
loss,  he  provided  the  best  drawings, 
prints,  and  designs  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  all  his  subsequent  compo- 
sitions, as  well  in  portrait  as  history, 
were  evidences  of  the  refinement  of  his 
taste.  He  held  an  academy  in  his 
house,  to  which  the  best  artists  of  his 
time  resorted,  to  study  afler  the  naked 
from  living  models.  One  of  his  most 
capital  pictures  b  that  of  David  and 
Bathsheba;  and  in  the  council-room  at 
Amsterdam  he  painted  an  Allegorical 
composition  of  Time'discovering  Truth. 
He  also  painted  portraits  wiUi  great 
credit.     He  died  in  1 709. 

Gbaaw,  or  Gbauw  (Heney).  He 
was  born  at  Hoorn,  in  North  Holland, 
in  1627,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion from  Peter  Grebber,  but  afterwards 
he  became  the  dbciple  of  Jacob  Van 
Campen,  with  whom  he  continued  eiffht 
years,  and  improved  so  much,  that 
rrince  Maurice  of  Nassau  engaged 
him  to  paint  several  ceilings  in    his 


palace,  in  the  Wood,  near  the  Hague. 
But,  not  content  with  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  hitherto  acquired,  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  ne  studied 
three  years,  endeavouring  to  refine  hb 
taste  by  designing  after  and  copying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  the 
antiques.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
Nicolo  Poussin,  looking  over  some  of 
hb  studies,  declared  that  he  never  saw 
a  Fleming  of  whom  he  had  higher 
expectations,  nor  one  of  more  promis- 
ing talents.  At  his  return  from  Italy, 
he  lived  alternately  at  Amsterdam 
and  Utrecht,  enriched  by  hb  works, 
which  were  exceedingly  admired.  He 
painted  for  the  Bronkhorst  family  some 
fine  pictures,  among  which  were  the 
Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  fine  in- 
vention; his  manner  of  composing  was 
grand;  and  his  disposition  showed  taste 
and  judgment  His  draperies  were 
large,  hb  colouring  g^od,  his  design 
correct,  and  he  particularly  excelled  in 
naked  figures,  in  which  his  choice  was 
elegant,  and  the  contours  graceful.  He 
died  in  1682. 

Geace  (Mas.)  The  maiden  name 
of  thb  ingenious  woman  b  not  known. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  never  had  any  regular  instruction, 
yet  became  so  correct  in  painting  por- 
traits, as  to  support  her  husband  and 
realize  twenty  tnousand  pounds  by  her 
pencil.  She  frequently  exhibited  with 
the  Society  of  Artists,  and  in  1767  pro- 
duced an  historical  picture,  the  subject 
of  which  was  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  and 
Stratonice.  After  residing  several  years 
in  the  city,  she  removed  to  Homerton, 
and  died  there  about  1786. 

Grammatica  (Antiveduto).  He 
was  born  near  Rome  in  1571,  and 
studied  under  Domenico  Perugino,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  so  well 
as  to  become  a  considerable  painter  of 
history  and  portrait.  In  the  churches 
at  Rome  are  several  fine  pictures  by 
his  hand,  and  his  eminence  was  such, 
that  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
academy  of  St  Luke,  but  was  dbmissed 
with  disgrace,  for  attempting  to  sell  a 
picture  of  Rafiaelle's  belonging  to  that 
institution,  and  substituting  a  copy  of 
hb  own  in  its  place.  He  died  of  cha- 
grin after,  in  1626. 

Granacci  (Francesco).  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1477,  and  studied 
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in  the  school  of  Domenico  Ghirltndaio, 
at  the  same  time  with  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti.  This  produced  a  firm 
friendship  between  him  and  that  great 
artist,  which  proved  of  essential  benefit 
to  Granacci,  who  improved  his  style, 
and  enlari^ed  his  knowledge  by  the 
lessons  and  example  of  his  companion. 
His  greatest  works  are.  a  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  clouds,  and  an  Assumption, 
both  which  exhibit  the 'sublime  taste  of 
Michel  Angelo.     He  died  in  1544. 

Grandi  (EacoLE).  He  was  bom  in 
1491,  at  Feirara,  and  was  the  scholar 
of  Lorenzo  Costa,  but  far  exceeded 
him  in  power  of  design  and  execution. 
His  works  were  mostly  confined  to  his 
native  citv,  where  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Ercoie  da  Ferrara.  The 
principal  are  representations  of  St. 
Sebastian,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  painted  in  imitation  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  a  Holy  Family. 
He  died  in  1581. 

Gbassi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  a  native  of  Udina,  and  studied 
painting  under  Pordenone,  though 
others  think  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Titian;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
both  right,  since  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  student  to  pass  from  one 
school  to  another.  The  pictures  of 
Grassi,  however,  have  more  affinity  to 
the  Titian  style  than  that  of  any  master 
of  hie  time.  His  principal  works  are  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cremona,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  the  Assumption  of  Elijah; 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel;  and  the  An- 
nunciation.    He  died  about  1570. 

Gkati  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1681,  and 
studied  under  Giovanni  Giuseppe  dal 
Sole.  His  design  was  correct,  his  com- 
position chaste,  and  his  colouring  good. 
He  painted  mostly  for  the  churches  of 
Bologna;  and  the  principal  of  his  works 
are  a  Virgin  and  Cnild,  with  St.  Francis, 
St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Gaetano,  surrounded 
by  a  Choir  of  Angels,  and  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Vii^n  to  read.  He  died 
in  1758. 

Graziani  (Ercolb).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1688.  He  was 
taught  by  Donato  Creti,  upon  whose 
style  he  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  design  and  colouring.  He 
produced  a  great  number  of  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are,  St.  Peter  consecrat- 


tism  of  Christ;  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine;  St  Anne  teaching  the  Vir- 
gin; an  Annunciation;  and  an  Ascen- 
sion.    He  died  in  1 765. 

Grazzini  (Giovanni  Paolo).  This 
punter  was  bora  at  Ferrara  about  1570. 
He  was  originally  a  goldsmith,  but 
relinquished  that  profession  for  the  fine 
arts,  and,  though  advanced  in  life,  prac- 
tised painting  with  great  success.  He 
took  eight  years  in  executing  a  picture 
of  St.  Eligio,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  to  which 
his  friend.  Carlo  Bonoue,  added  a  glory 
of  Angels;  and  Scarsellino  appended  to 
it  other  representations  of^  a  corres- 
pondent character.     He  died  in  1 682. 

Grebber  (Peter).  He  was  bora  at 
Haerlem  about  1590,  and  was  taught 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  by  nis 
father,'  Francis  Peter  Grebber;  but  he 
was  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Henry 
Goltzius,  and  became  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable esteem  in  his  native  city, 
where  many  of  his  performances  are 
still  much  admired.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  this  painter  was  ever  in  Italy; 
but  by  his  taste  of  design,  it  appears 
that  he  must  have  been  conversant  with 
excellent  models.  He  was  the  master 
of  several  distinguished  artists,  whose 
reputation  reflected  honour  on  their 
instractor.  Grebber  painted  historical 
sujbjects  and  portraits  in  a  noble  style. 
His  sister,  or,  as  some  sa^,  his  daughter, 
Maria,  excelled  in  painting  perspective 
and  architectural  pieces,  which  she  per- 
formed with  great  truth  and  elegance. 

Grechetto,  see  Castiolione. 

Grbcchi  (Marc  Antonio).  He  was 
born  at  Sienna,  but  nothing  more  u 
known  of  him  than  the  single  circum- 
stance of  his  having  painted,  in  1684,  a 
Holy  Family,  for  a  church  at  Foligno, 
which  is  executed  respectably  in  the 
manner  of  the  Bolognese  School. 

Greco  (Domenico  Teotocopoli, 
called  //.)  This  artist  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  the  *  scholar  of  Titian, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain,  where 
he  spent  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  per- 
formed his  greatest  works,  both  as  a 
painter  and  architect  He  came  so 
near  to  the  manner  of  Titian,  that  many 
of  his  pictures  passed  under  the  name 
of  his  master.  Domenico,  however, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  aimed  at  a  style 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  only  incurred 
ridicule.  When  he  departed  m>m  Titian 


ingSt.  Apollinarius,atRome;  the  Bap-  |  he  deviated  from  nature,  and  became 
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eztraviigant  both  in  colouring  and  draw- 
ing. 'Diis  was  evinced  in  his  paintines 
for  the  convent  of  Donna  Maria  de 
Arragon,  at  Madrid;  and  in  the  picture 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mauricio, 
which  he  drew  for  the  Escuriai,  by 
order  of  Philip  II.  That  monarch  was 
tooeood  a  judge  not  to  see  the  defects 
of  the  composition,  and  refused  it  a 
place  in  his  collection.  Domenico 
solicited  leave  to  make  some  correc- 
tions in  his  performance,  after  which  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  admitted.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo  are  some  pic- 
tures by  him,  which  are  admirably  ex- 
ecuted, particularly  a  grand  composition 
of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment  of  our 
Saviour  at  hb  Cracifizion;  and  it  is  so 
completely  in  the  manner  of  Titian, 
that  his  reputation  would  not  suffer  by 
the  adoption.  In  the  same  place  are 
the  Twelve  Apostles  by  tne  same 
master,  but  in  an  inferior  style.  In  the 
church  of  Santo  Thoma  is  a  capital 
picture  by  Domenico,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Interment  of  Don  Gon- 
zalo  Ruiz,  of  Toledo,  and  the  founder 
of  an  Augustine  convent  in  that  city. 
This  picture  cost  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  two  thousand  ducats.  The 
church  of  the  hospital  de  la  Caridad,  at 
lUescas,  was  designed  by  Domenico, 
together  with  its  ornaments.  He  also 
engraved  some  cuts  in  wood,  after  the 
designs  of  Titian.  This  ingenious  per- 
son died  at  Madrid,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  in  1635;  or,  according  to  Palo- 
mino, in  1627. 

Gbeenhill  (John).  This  artist  was 
born  of  a  good  family,  at  Salisbury,  in 
1649,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  whose  style  of  painting  he 
imitated  successfully,  m  crayons  as  well 
as  in  oil.  He  was  accounted  little  in- 
ferior to  his  master,  and  might  have 
stood  in  competition  with  him,  if  Sir 
Peter  would  have  allowed  him  free 
access  to  his  painting-room,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  see  his  method  of  using 
his  colours  and  manner  of  pencilling. 
But  it  is  said  that  Lely  grew  jealous  of 
his  abilities,  and  considered  him  as  a 
rival.  Greenhill,  however,  prevailed 
upon  Sir  Peter  to  draw  his  wife's 
picture,  and  then  took  the  opportunity 
of  observing  how  he  managed  his  pen- 
cil, which  was  the  great  object  he  aimed 
at  in  the  request.  He  had  a  very  pro- 
mbing  genius,  and  copied  so  well  the 


picture  which  Vandyck  painted  of  KilU- 
grew  with  a  doe,  that  it  was.  mistaken 
for  the  originflu;  and  his  portraits  in 
crayons  were  also  much  admired.  At 
first  he  was  very  industrious,  but  after- 
wards he  gave  himself  up  to  an  irregular 
and  dissolute  course  of  lire,  and  died  by  an 
accidental  fail,  as  he  returned  from  the 
tavern.  May  19,  1676.  lu  the  town- 
hall  of  Salisbury  is  the  portrait  of  Bishop 
Ward,  by  Greenhill,  who  had  a  taste 
for  poetry  as  well  as  peduting. 

Greenwood  (John).  He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  in  New  England, 
where  he  studied  painting  without  a 
master.  From  thence  he  went  to  Suri- 
nam, and  next  to  Holland,  in  which 
country  he  formed  a  connexion  with  an~ 
English  merchant  who  dealt  in  pictures. 
About  1763,  he  came  to  Lonaon,  and 
practised  both  as  a  painter  and  a  mez- 
zotinto  engraver.  In  1764  he  exhibited 
a  view  of  Boston,  and  he  continued  to 
produce  some  of  his  performances  till 
1773,  when  he  turned  auctioneer.  He 
died  at  Margate,  in  1792,  aged  sixty- 
three.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Crreenwood,  the  scene-painter. 

GasssE  (John  Alexander).  This 
artist  was  bom  in  London  in  1741,  and 
became  successively  the  pupil  of  Scotin 
the  engraver,  Cipriani,  and  Zuccherelli. 
He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  next  in 
the  academy  in  St.  MartinVIane;  but 
after  following  the  profession  of  painting 
for  some  time,  he  relinquished  it  to 
become  a  teacher  of  drawing.  Of  his 
pictures  we  know  nothing,  but  his  etch- 
ings are  valuable.     He  died  in  1 794. 

Grboze  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  painters  of  the 
modern  French  School,  was  bom  at 
Toumus  in  1726.  He  displayed  pre- 
eminent talent  in  domestic,  moral,  and 
affecting  subjects.  His  heads,  however, 
bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  his  draperies  are,  generally, 
in  bad  taste.  Notwithstanding  this,  his 
merits  far  outweigh  his  defects.  His 
pictures  are  numerous,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  have  been  engraved. 
Greuze  has  been  called  the  Lachauss^e 
of  painters.  He  died  in  1805,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  inherited  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hb  talents. 

GaiFFiER  (John),  called  the  Oid, 
Th'is  artist  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1645,  and  was  at  first  the  scholar  of  a 
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flower  painter;  but  having  a  turn  for 
landscape,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Ro- 
land Roghman.  Bv  his  industry  and 
genius  he  gained  tne  affection  of  his 
master,  and  also  of  all  those  artists  who 
were  intimate  with  Roghman,  among 
whom  were  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael, 
Adrian  Vandervelde,  and  Linglebach, 
who  allowed  Griffier  the  liberty  of  see» 
ing  their  works,  and  added  to  that 
kindness  their  advice  and  instruction. 
He  made  several  attempts  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  but 
that  master  still  objected  that  he  would 
not  deprive  his  friend  Roghman  of  any 
of  his  pupils.  He  earlj  observed,  that 
in  landscape  clearness  is  commendable; 
and  seeing  that  Adrian  Vandervelde 
and  Linglebach  gave  a  freshness  and 
brightness  to  their  pictures,  which  made 
them  appear  more  like  nature,  he  Quit^ 
ted  the  dark  and  dusky  manner  of  his 
master,  and  studied  the  works  of  those 
two  excellent  painters  so  well,  that  he 
imitated  them  with  great  success,  and 
excited  some  envy  in  Roghman.  About 
1667  he  visited  England,  where  his 
friend  Loten  was  settled,  and  much 
esteemed  as  a  painter  of  landscapes. 
Griffier,  encouraged  by  this  example, 
fixed  his  residence  in  London,  where  he 
followed  his  profession  with  advantage. 
The  subjects  he  generally  painted  were 
Italian  ruins;  or  views  ot  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Thames;  prospects  of  London, 
and  the  seats  in  the  environs;  which  he 
executed  with  a  rich  look,  and  neatness 
iu  the  colouring,  eniivenine  his  land- 
scapes with  elegant  small  figures  and 
cattle,  boats  and  different  kinds  of  vefr- 
sels,  well  designed  and  correctly  drawn. 
He  had  au  uncommon  command  of  hb 
pencil,  which  *  enabled  him  to  adapt  it 
to  the  style  of  several  distinguished 
masters.  Sometimes  he  imitated  Rem- 
brandt, and  at  other  times  Poelemburg, 
Ruysdael,  and  Teniers,  just  as  hb  fancy 
directed;  and  in  all  his  imitations  he 
showed  extraordinary  merit  and  good 
observation,  so  that  many  of  his  works 
have  been  sold  for  the  genuine  paint- 
ings of  those  masters,  particularly  those 
which  he  copied  after  Teniers,  or  punted 
in  imitation  of  hb  manner.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  very  unsettled  turn  of  mind, 
by  which  he  almost  ruined  his  fortune 
and  hb  family;  for  he  boueht  a  yacht, 
in  which  he  sailed  to  Holland,  having 
embarked  on  board  it  all  his  paintings, 


hb  substance,  and  fiimily;  but  unfoi^ 
tunately  the  vessel  was  cast  away  near 
the  Texel,  whereby  he  lost  all  hb 
effects,  and  would  have  been  reduced 
to  beggary  if  he  had  not  been  relieved 
by  the  discretion  of  hb  daughter,  who 
prudently  sewed  up  some  guineas  in 
ner  girdle.  In  another  voyage  Griffier 
was  thrown  upon  a  sand-bank,  where 
he  stuck  for  eight  days,  till  a  high  tide 
providentially  cleared  him  from  the  dan- 
gerous situation.  When  in  England  he 
used  to  paint  in  hb  boat,  sailing  up  and 
down  the  Thames,  between  Windsor 
and  Gravesend.  His  greatest  patron 
in  England  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
He  died  here  in  1718.  He  etched 
some  prints  of  birds,  and  other  animals, 
after  the  designs  of  Barlow. 

Gbipfier  (  Robert,  called  the 
Young).  He  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  bom  in  London  in 
1688.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting 
from  his  father,  to  whom  he  was 
esteemed  not  inferior,  either  in  taste^ 
design,  or  colouring  and  penciL  When 
hb  father  returned  to  London,. after  hb 
shipwreck,  Robert  went  to  settle  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  followed  hb  pro- 
fession with  great  reputation.  Hb  sub- 
jects were  similar  to  those  of  old  Grif- 
fier; but  he  distingubbed  himself  ex- 
tremely by  hb  Views  of  the  Rhine,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number .  of 
figures,  delicately  touched,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Herman  Sachtleven.  He  was 
living  in  1713. 

Grignon  (Charles).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in 
Russel-street,  Covent-garden,  and  bom 
there  in  1754.  He  showed  a  predilec- 
tion for  painting  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  when  fifteen  gained  tne  silver  par 
lette  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the 
best  drawing  of  the  human  figure.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  pupil  <a  Cipriani, 
and  in  1769  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1780,  he 
gained  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  his- 
torical composition,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  The  trial 
sketch  which  he  made  on  this  occasion, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Academy, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Angels  to 
Abraham.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
for  three  years'  study,  where  he  soon 
executed  a  large  composition  of  the 
Death  of  Captain  Cook.  Hb  most 
capital  undertaking,  however,  was  Pro- 
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metheut  chained  to  the  Rock,  for  Lord 
Clive;  but  the  picture  was  never  com- 
pleted, though  the  study  ezbts.  For 
Lord  Berwick,  he  engaged  in  a  paint- 
ing of  Homer  reciting  his  Poems  at  the 
Tomb  of  Achilles,  but  this  also  was 
left  unfinished,  owing  to  the  irruption 
of  the  French  into  Italy.  While  at 
Rome,  he  made  a  great  number  of 
drawings  for  English  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  particularly  some  pastoral 
aobjects,  which  were  engraved  by  Soi- 
ron  in  the  dotted  manner.  Latterly 
Grignon  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
landscape,  in  which  he  attained  distin- 
guished excellence.  Compelled  at  last 
to  quit  Rome  in  1796,  he  went  to  Na- 
ples, and  thence  to  Palermo,  where  he 
became  acauainted  with  Lord  Nelson, 
who  sat  to  nim  for  his  portrait,  and  took 
care  of  his  cases  of  pictures,  anibng 
which  were  two  of  Claude,  that  after- 
wards fetched  seven  thousand  guineas. 
In  August,  1799,  Mr.  Grignon  arrived 
at  Leghorn,  where  be  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  and  began  an  altar- 
piece  for  a  church,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Assumption  of  Elijah.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish^  being 
carried  off  by  a  bilious  fever,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1804,  and  the  next  day  was  in- 
terred in  the  ground  of  the  English 
Factory. 

Grimaldi  (Giovanni  Francesco). 
This  celebrated  artist,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  JBohgnese,  from  the  city  of  his 
nativity,  was  bom  in  1606.  He  studied 
under  Annibale  Canicci,to  whom  he  was 
related.  He  proved  a  good  designer  of 
figures,  but  excelled  principally  in  land- 
scape, which  he  painted  w  the  grand 
style  of  his  instructor.  On  leaving  that 
school  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  the 
Vatican,  and  also  in  the  churches.  His 
holiness  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conversation  and  genius,  that  he  fre- 
quently visited  and  talked  with  him 
while  at  work.  The  reputation  of  Gri- 
maldi having  reached  Cardinal  Mazarin 
at  Paris,  that  great  minister  sent  for 
him,  settled  on  him  a  large  pension, 
and  employed  him  for  three  years  in 
ornamenting  his  own  palace,  and  the 
Louvre.  But  the  troubles  of  the  state 
obliged  Grimaldi  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Exposition  of  toe  Sacrar 
ment,  which  so  pleased  Lonis  XIII. 


that  he  ordered  the  artist  to  execute 
one  of  the  same  subject  for  his  chapel. 
Having  discharged  this  commission,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  followed 
his  profession  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
great  power  lay  in  landscape,  though 
be  designed  figures  well,  and  his  pencil 
equalled  his  design,  being  light  and 
flowing,  with  a  considerable  depth  of 
colour,  though  somewhat  too  green.  In 
the  gallery  of  Colonna  are  several  of 
his  pictures,  which  are  painted  in  a 
gooa  style.  Grimaldi  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  architecture,  and  he 
etched  forty-two  landscapes,  some  of 
which  were  after  Titian.  In  his  dispo- 
sition he  was  amiable  and  charitable,  of 
which  the  following  anecdote  is  a  proof. 
A  Sicilian  gentleman,  who  had  retired 
from  Messina  with  his  daughter,  during 
the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  reduced 
to  the  misery  of  wanting  bread.  As  they 
lived  opposite  to  him,  Grimaldi  was 
soon  informed  of  the  distressine  situih- 
tion  of  his  neighbours;  and  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sicilian's 
door,  without  making  himself  known, 
tossed  in  a  purse  of  monev  and  with- 
drew. This  benevolence  he  repeated 
several  times,  which  raised  the  Sicilian's 
curiositv  to  know  his  benefactor.  Ac- 
cordingly, planting  himself  close  to  his 
door,  he  at  last  seized  the  opportunity 
of  catching  his  unknown  friend  by  the 
coat,  and  embraced  him.  Grimaldi,  on 
recovering  from  his  confusion,  took  the 
Sicilian  and  his  daughter  home  to  his 
house,  where  they  remained,  till  the 
state  of  afiairs  changed  for  the  better, 
and  they  returned  to  Messina.  This 
worthy  man  died  of  a  dropsy  in  1680. 
He  left  six  childreu,  among  whom  Ale^ 
sandro  only  was  distinguished  as  an 
artist  He  painted  lanascapes  in  the 
style  of  his  rather,  and  executed  also 
some  engravings  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Grimaldi  (Francesco).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  the  disciple 
of  Domenichino.  He  was  ingenious  in 
h'ls  composition,  a  good  colourist,  and 
had  an  excellent  taste  in  architecture 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  in 
1600. 

Grimani  (Hubert,  or  Hubert  Ja- 
coBsz).  This  painter  was  born  at  Delft 
in  1599.  Having  learned  the  principles 
of  the  art  in  his  own  country,  ne  travel- 
led to  Venice  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  studied  there  after  the  best  masten 
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of  that  celebrated  school.  His  patro- 
nymic was  originally  Hubert  Jacobsz, 
but  on  being  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  Doge  Grimani*  he  assumed  the 
name  of  his  patron,  which  his  own  pos- 
terity retained  ever  afler.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Titian  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence, and  became  an  admirable  colour- 
ist.  His  talent  lay  wholly  in  portrait 
painting,  which  he  followed  with  great 
success  at  Venice;  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  nine  years  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land, where  his  latter  performances  fell 
short  of  those  which  he  executed  in 
Italy.     He  died  at  the  Brill  in  1629. 

Grimm  (Samuel  Henry).  This  art- 
ist was  a  native  of  Ber^hoif,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
acquired  the  principles  of  painting.  He 
possessed  grreat  talents  for  landscape, 
and  designed  after  nature  with  spirit 
and  effect.  He  also  drew  his  figures 
well,  and  disposed  them  judiciously, 
though  he  finished  them  in  the  Flemish 
manner.  He  resided  most  part  of  his 
life  in  England,  to  which  he  came  about 
1768.  He  was  much  employed  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  drawing  ar- 
chitectural views.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  in  water  colours,  there  being 
but  few  in  oil.  One  of  his  greatest  per- 
formances was  a  drawing  after  an  an- 
cient picture  preserved  in  Windsor 
Castle,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  De- 
parture of  Henry  VIII.  for  Boulogne, 
air  W.  Busrel  employed  him  for  his 
intended  survey  of^  Sussex.  He  died 
in  June,  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,Covent^rdcn. 

Grimmer  (Jacob).  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1510.  and  was  initructed, 
first  by  Matthew  Rock,  and  .-.lierwards 
by  Christian  Queburg.  He  |  ninteu 
landscapes,  and,  to  qualify  bimcelf  ef- 
fectually for  that  branch  of  art,  a^.  relied 
diligently  to  the  study  of  nature,  wb:  ^li 
he  imitated  with  success.  His  distances 
and  skies  were  admirably  coloured,  his 
trees  touched  with  spirit  and  freedom, 
and  bis  buildings  well  chosen.  He  had 
a  ready  manner  of  finishing,  and  the 
whole  together  had  a  natural  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  academy  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died 
in  1546. 

Grimoux  ( ).  This  French  artist 

was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688.  He  ac- 
quired the  art  of  painting  solely  by  his 
own  application  in  copying  the  works 


of  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt.  He 
painted  both  history  and  portrait,  but 
in  an  inferior  style,  for  the  want  of  good 
instructions.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1740. 

Grisoni  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  about  1701,  and  studied 
under  Tomroaso  Redi,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  affected  by  the  pro- 
mising talents  of  his  scholar,  that  it  oc- 
casioned his  death.  Grisoni  became 
an  excellent  painter  of  history  and  por- 
trait, but  chiefly  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment. His  own  picture,  paintea  by 
himself,  is  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
He  died  in  1769. 

Grobber  (Francis).  He  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1579,  and  studied  under 
Roland  Savery,  at  Utrecht,  by  whose 
instructions  he  became  a  tolerable  artist 
in  history  and  portrait.  He  died  at 
Haerlem  in  1636. 

Gropallo  (Pietro  Maria).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1610,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Paggi,  under  whom  he  became  a 
good  artist  in  historical  composition. 
He  died  in  1672. 

Gros  (Jean  le).  This  French  artist 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1671,  and  died  at 
St.  Germain  in  1 745.  His  practice  was 
confined  to  portrait  painting,  in  which 
he  had  considerable  success. 

GuARANA  (Giacomo).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Venice  in  17 16,  and  studied 
successivel/  under  Sebastiano  Ricci, 
and  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo.  Most 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Venice.  He  was  also  an  en- 
graver, and  etched  some  mytholc^cal 
subjects  afler  his  own  designs. 

GuARDi  (Francesco)^  He  was  boro 
at  Venice  in  1712,  and  had  Canaletto 
Tor  his  master,  whose  style  he  followed 
so  successfully,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  one  m>m 
those  of  the  other.  Guard!  had  a  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  perspective,  and 
managed  his  lights  and  shadows  so  as 
to  produce  an  admirable  effect.  He 
died  in  1793. 

GuERciNO,  or  Giovanni  Francesco 
Barbibri.  This  celebrated  painter, 
who  obtained  his  popalar  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
was  bom  at  Cento,  a  villa^  near  Fer- 
rara,  in  1590.  He  acquired  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  hb  art,  first  firom 
Giovanni  Battista  Cremonini,  and  next 
from  Benedetto  Grernari;  after  which  it 
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fs  said  that  he  stadied  in  the  school  of 
the  Caracci;  but  this  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, since  his  style  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  either  of  those  great 
masters.  Guercino  had  three  manners, 
neither  of  which  have  a  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Caracci.  His  first  and 
least  known  seems  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Carayaegio,  full  of  deep  shades  and 
strong  lights;  flesh  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
and  a  general  colour  that  was  far  from 
being  harmonious.  His  second  and 
best  period  was  compounded  of  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
Schools,  blended  however  with  'some- 
what of  Caravaggio*s  bold  opposition  of 
light  and  shade.  His  last  manner  was 
a  palpable  imitation  of  Guido,  and  in 
this  he  lost  not  only  his  originality,  but 
his  power  and  elegance.  The  pictures 
in  nis  first  manner  are  mostly  at  Bo- 
logna and  Cento;  the  second  were  at 
Rome,  in  fresco  or  in  oil,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  an  Aurora,  in  the  villa 
Ludovisi;  a  St.  Petronilla,  which  the 
French  carried  off  to  Paris;  and  a  Dido, 
in  the  Spada  gallery.  Of  this  style 
also  is  the  cupola  of  Piacenza,  painted 
by  Guercino.  The  pictures  of  his  third 
manner  are,  or  were,  mostly  at  Bologna. 
Guercino  went  to  Rome  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  XV.;  but  after 
spending  two  years  there,  during  which 
he  executed  a  number  of  great  works, 
he  returned  to  Bologna,  nor  could  any 
temptations  or  advantageous  offers 
draw  him  again  firom  thence.  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  in  her  passage 
through  that  city,  visited  him,  express- 
ing the  pleasure  she  felt  at  taking  into 
her  own  hand  that  which  had  painted 
one  hundred  and  six  altar-pieces,  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  pictures  for  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  in  Europe,  and 
had  besides  designed  ten  works  of 
merit.  Guercino  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua. He  acquired  great  riches  by  his 
profession,  but  bestowed  them  liberally 
m  acts  of  charity,  building  of  chapels, 
and  founding  hospitals.  He  died  in 
1 666.  To  the  works  already  mentioned 
should  be  added  his  celebrated  pictures 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  the  Chicsa  Nuova 
at  Rome;  the  Resurrection,  at  Cento; 
and  St.  Helena,  at  the  Mendicants  in 
Venice.  Guercino  also  etched  some 
prints  in  a  style  of  excellence. 

GuBBRiBRK  (Giovanni  Francesco). 


He  was  a  native  of  Fossombrone,  in 
the  papal  territory,  and  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Caravaggio  and  Guercino. 
His  principal  works  are  a  picture  of  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  at  Fano,  with  two  late- 
rals, representing  different  subjects  in 
the  life  of  that  prelate;  and  another  of 
St.  Sebastian,  by  torchlight,  which  has 
a  beautiful  effect  He  lived  about  the 
year  1670. 

Guevara  (Juan  Ninno  de).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  bom  at  Malaga  in 
1681,  and  studied  under  Miguel  Man- 
rique,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Rubens; 
but  afterwards  Guevara  became  the 
scholar  of  Alonso  Cano,  whose  style  he 
chiefly  followed.  His  chief  works  are 
at  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Cordova.  At 
the  former  place  is  a  noble  picture  by 
him,  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross;  the 
Ascension;  and  the  Assumption.  At 
Cordova  are  some  portraits  much  in  the 
manner  of  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Ma- 
laga in  I6d8. 

Guido  Reni.  This  memorable  artist 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1574,  and  when 
very  young  became  the  scholar  of 
Denis  Calvart,  but  he  afterwards  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  Caracci,  being 
considered  as  the  principal  disciple 
of  that  celebrated  seminary,  with  the 
exception  of  Domeuichi no.  His  masters, 
we  are  confidently  told,  were  so  jealous 
of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  uncom- 
mon progress,  that  Lodovico  attempted 
to  keep  down  his  aspiring  genius,  by 
setting  Guercino  against  him  as  a  rival; 
while  Annibale,  in  the  same  ungene- 
rous spirit,  censured  Albano  for  bringing 
Guido  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  young  artist  pursued  his  course 
with  unremitting  araour;  nor  did  he 
adopt  the  style  of  the  Caracci,  but  ex- 
amined for  himself  the  several  excel- 
lencies of  other  great  painters,  with  the 
view  of  profiting  by  them  all,  and  thus 
forming  a  manner  of  his  own.  He  at 
one  time  appeared  to  imitate  Passerotti, 
and  at  another  Caravaggio;  but  he  took 
care  to  avoid  their  defects,  and  what- 
ever he  found  good  in  either,  he  im- 
proved, both  in  expression  and  colour- 
ing. The  tender,  the  pathetic  and  de- 
vout, were  the  characters  in  which  he 
peculiarly  excelled,  and  are  those  which 
not  only  distingubh  him  from  every 
other  painter,  but  almost  give  him  pre- 
cedence of  all.  In  expressing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  he  had  a  re- 
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markable  peculiarity,  for  he  usually  de- 
signed the  eyes  of  his  figures  large,  the 
nostrils  somewhat  close,  the  mouth  small, 
the  toes  rather  too  much  joined,  and 
without  any  great  variety.  His  heads 
are  accounted  little  inferior  to  Raf- 
faelle's,  either  in  correctness  of  design 
or  engaging  propriety  of  expression; 
and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
merit  of  Guido  consisted  in  that  moving 
and  persuasive  beauty,  which  does  not 
so  much  proceed  from  a  regularity  of 
features,  as  from  the  lovely  fur  which  he 
gave  to  the  mouth,  and  the  modesty 
which  he  placed  in  the  eye.  Yet  there 
is  somewhat  theatrical  in  his  attitudes, 
whence  it  seems  that  he  confined  all 
his  power  to  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.  His  draperies  arc  al- 
ways disposed  with  large  folds,  in  a 
grand  style,  and  with  singular  judgment 
they  are  contrived  to  fill  up  the  void 
spaces,  free  from  stifibess  or  affectation, 
yet  noble  and  elegant.  Though  he 
understood  not  the  chiaro-oscuro,  he 
sometimes  practised  it,  by  the  force  of 
genius.  His  pencil  was  light,  and  his 
touch  free,  but  delicate;  and  though  he 
laboured  his  pictures  highly,  he  gene- 
rally gave  some  bold  strokes  to  his 
work,  in  order  to  conceal  the  toil  and 
time  he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  His 
colouring  is  generally  very  clear  and 
pure;  but  latterly,  his  pictures  had  a 
grayish  cast,  which  changed  into  a  livid 
colour,  and  his  shadows  partook  of  the 
green.  Many  of  his  latter  perform- 
ances are  not  to  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  those  whicn  he  painted  before 
he  fell  into  distressed  circumstances,  by 
an  inordinate  passion  for  gaming;  when, 
as  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
work  for  immediate  subsistence,  he  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  painting  in  a  slight 
and  negligent  manner,  without  any  at- 
tention to  his  honour  or  &me.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  at  Fano,  is  a 
grand  altar-piece  by  Guido,  represent- 
ing Christ  deliverinff  the  Keys  to  St 
Peter.  The  head  ofour  Saviour  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  that  of  St.  John  admir- 
able, and  the  other  Apostles  are  in  a 
grand  style,  fiill  of  elegance,  with  a 
strong  expression,  and  tne  whole  well 

ftreserved.  In  the  archiepiscopal  gal^ 
ery  at  Milan  is  a  St.  John,  wonderfully 
tender  in  the  colouring,  and  the  graces 
diffused  throughout  the  desien  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.     At 


Bologna,  in  the  Palazzo  Tanaro,  is  a 
most  beautiful  picture  of  the  Vifgin, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John;  in  which 
the  heads  are  exquisitely  graceful,  and 
the  draperies  in  a  grand  style.  But  in 
the  Palazzo  Zampieri  is  preserved  one 
of  the  most  capital  paintings  of  Guido. 
The  subject  is,  the  Penitence  of  St. 
Peter,  with  one  of  the  Apostles  seeming 
to  comfort  him.  The  figures  are  as 
large  as  life,  and  the  whole  of  an  as- 
tonbhing  beauty;  the  painter  having 
shown,  in  that  single  performance,  the 
art  of  painting  carried  to  its  highest  per- 
fection. The  heads  are  nobly  designed; 
the  colouriug  dear  and  warm,  and 
the  expression  inimitably  just  and 
natural.  There  was  also  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  but 
aflerwards  of  Mr.  West,  a  fine  head  by 
Guido,  representing  Christ  crowned 
with  Thorns,  painted  in  a  style  nearly 
approaching  to  perfection,  blending  in 
the  expression  all  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined  of  pious  resignation  and 
sublimity  of  character.     This  exquisite 

gicture  has  been  admirably  engraved  by 
harp.  Great  were  the  rewards  and 
honours  which  this  accomplbhed  artist 
received  from  popes  and  princes,  as 
well  as  from  caroiuals  and  nobles  of 
various  countries;  notwithstanding  this, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  gaming  so  en- 
tirely as  to  be  reduced  to  poverty, 
which  brought  on  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
and  a  languishing  disorder,  of  which  be 
died  at  Bologna  in  1642.  Guido  was 
so  extremely  handsome  in  his  person, 
that  Lodovico  Caracci,  in  painting  his 
angels,  always  took  him  for  his  model. 
Arpino,  when  asked  by  the  pope  hts 
opinion  of  Guido's  performances  in  the 
Capella  Quirinale,  replied,  "  Our  pic- 
tures are  the  works  of^men*s  hands,  but 
these  are  made  by  hands  diving." 

GoiDOBoNo  (Ba&tolokbo).  This 
punter  was  born  at  Savona  in  1654» 
and  was  instructed  by  hb  &ther.  He 
afterwards  copied  some  of  the  works  of 
Benedetto  Castiglione  so  exactly,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  discover  one  from 
the  other.  Having  studied  at  Venice 
and  Parma,  he  went  to  Genoa,  where 
he  settled,  and  employed  himself  ge- 
nerally in  painting  animals,  firuits,  and 
flowers.  He  had  a  perfect  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  designed 
accurately,  and  coloured  well.  He 
also  executed  some  historical  suljects 
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in  an  excellent  taste,  particularly  one 
of  Lot  and  his  Daughters.  He  died  in 
1709. 

GuiDom  (Cavaliere  Paolo).  He 
was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1569,  and  when 
youngf  went  to  Rome,  where  he  at- 
tained distinction  by  studying  after  the 
antiques,  and  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  employed 
him  in  the  Vatican^  the  Scala  Santa, 
and  St.  John  de  Lateran.  He  was  also 
an  excellent  sculptor,  in  which  branch 
of  art  he  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Paul 
Y.  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood.  His  principal  works 
are  a  picture  of  St  Matthew;  and  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virvin.  He  painted 
chiefly  in  fresco,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1629. 

Guinaccia(Dxodato).  He  was  bom 
at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  about  1515;  and 
studied  under  Polidori  di  Caravaggio, 
after  whose  death  he  was  employed  to 
finish  his  picture  of  the  Nativity.  In 
the  church  of  the  Pelligrini,  at  Rome, 
is  a  picture  of  the  Triuity ;  and  in  that 
of  St.  Salvator^  de  Greci,  another  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Deodato;  both  in 
the  manner  of  Polidori. 

GoiREo  (FbANCisco).     This  Spanish 

oainter  was  bom  at  Barcelona  in  1630. 

Several   of  his  paintings  are  in    the 

churches  and  convents  of  his  native 

city,  where  he  died  in  1700. 

GnisoNi  (Feemo).  This  Italian  artist 
was  a  native  of  Mantua,  and  the  scholar 
of  Giulio  Romano,  with  whom  he  be- 
came a  great  favourite.  Guisoni  painted 
the  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
after  the  cartoons  of  his  master,  for  the 
cathedral  of  Mantua;  and  in  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea,  in  the  same  city,  is  a  fine 
picture  by  him  of  the  Cmcifixion.  He 
died  about  1590. 

GuTTBNBRUNN  ( L.).  He  was  bom  at 
Dresden,  and  came  to  England  about 
the  year  1789.  He  exhibited  three 
successive  years  at  the  Royal  Academy; 
bnt  in  1792  weut  to  Petersburgh,  where 
he  realized  a  fortune,  with  which  he 
retired  to  Berlin.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  painted 
both  portraits  and  history.  Some  prints 
have  been  published  from  his  drawings. 

Guyard  (Adelaide  Labtlle).  This 
lady  was  born  at  Paris  in  1749,  and 
acquired  a  merited  reputation  by  her 

Sortraits  in  miniature,  crayons,  and  oil. 
he  married  M.  Vincent, a  distinguished 


artist;  but  is  best  known  by  her  maiden 
name.  Her  death,  whicli  took  place  in 
1808,  was  accelerated  by  grief,  occa- 
sioned by  some  of  the  revolutionary 
fiinatics  having  destroyed  a  picture 
which  had  cost  her  the  labour  of 
several  years. 

Gtzen  (Peter).  He  was  bora  at 
Antwerp  in  1636,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  John  Breughel,  whose  manner 
he  imitated.  His  subjects  were  views 
of  villafires,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
especially  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  style  of 
Sachtleven;  and  he  adomed  his  land- 
scapes with  figures,  well  designed,  and 
neatly  pencilled.  In  his  lax^er  pictures 
he  was  not  so  happy  as  in  those  of  a 
small  size,  like  his  master;  which,  oc- 
casioned the  latter  to  be  abundantly 
more  esteemed,  as  they  were  touched 
with  spirit,  and  without  his  general 
dryness.  Had  this  painter  possessed  the 
art  of  uniting  his  colours,  he  might  have 
equalled  John  Breughel;  bnt  the  redj, 
greens,  and  yellows,  predominate  so 
much  as  to  destroy  the  efiect  and  har- 
mony of  his  pictures. 


H. 

Haansberoen  (John  Van).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1642,  and 
was  the  scholar  of  Cornelius  Poelem- 
burg,  in  whom  he  had  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  sound  instruction,  accom- 
panied by  excellent  example.  He  for 
some  time  followed  the  manner  of  his 
master  very  closely,  having  the  same  taste 
of  landscape,  figures,  back-grounds,  and 
omaments,  so  tnat  a  few  of  his  works  at 
first  sight  were  taken,  even  by  good 
judges,  for  those  of  Poelemburv.  At 
length,  however,  Haansbergen*s  pictures 
lost  their  credit  in  the  comparison ;  for 
though  there  appeared  a  strong  re- 
semmance  in  the  compositions,  yet  he 
was  accounted  inferior  to  his  master  in 
correctness  of  drawing,  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  figures,  and  in  the  neatness  of  his 
touch;  tie  was  therefore  advised  by  his 
friends  to  undertake  portrait  painting, 
to  which  his  genius  seemed  to  have  a 
natural  direction;  especially  for  female 
forms,  as  the  tint  of  nis  colouring  was 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  delicate 
complexions;  and  accordingly  he  ap- 
pliea  himself  entirely  to  that  brancn, 
and  hb  success  was  answerable  to  the 
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most  sanguine  expectations.  The  sub- 
jects of  his  first  time  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Poelemburg,  naked  figures  of 
Nymphs  or  Deities,  with  which  he  en- 
riched the  scenes  of  his  landscapes;  his 
designs  were  taken  from  true,  as  well 
as  rabulous  histories,  and  he  always 
finished  them  with  neatness  and  care. 
He  died  in  1 705. 

Hackaert,  or  Hakkbkt  (John).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1636; 
nis  master  is  unknown,  but  be  proved 
an  excellent  artist,  and  was  highly  ad- 
mired for  the  delicate  manner  of  iiand- 
Hng  in  hb  landscapes.     The  scenes  he 
chose  for  his  subjects,    were  broken 
grounds,    with   caverns,  grottos,    and 
mountaiuous  views,  which  he  designed 
after  nature;  and,  to  furnish  himself  with 
such  objects  as  had  an  agreeable  wild- 
ness,  he  travelled  through  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, sketching  everything  that  pleased 
his  taste,  or  that  could  he  introduced 
into  his  future  compositions.     By  this 
means  his  pictures  recommended  them- 
selves to  all  the  lovers  of  painting,  as 
affording  the  spectator  a  view  of  what- 
ever was  grand,  uncommon,  and  pleas- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  a  true  and 
exact  representation  of  nature.     One 
peculiarity    which     distinguishes    the 
works  of  this  artist  is  the  extraordinary 
representation  of  the  solar  light  pene- 
trating through  rocky  chasms  and  the 
opening    of   woods.     While   roaming 
about   the    mountains     and   vales    of 
Switzerland,  it  happened  that  some  of 
the  peasants  and  mmers  observed  him 
sketching  his  desi^s;  and  being  sur- 
prised at  the  novelty  of  those-  charac- 
ters which  were  struck  out  by  his  pencil, 
they  concluded  him  to  be  a  ms^cian; 
an^  as  such,  dragged  him  before  a 
magistrate,    who,    knowing    Hackaert 
and  bis  profession,  dismissed  the  igno- 
rant multitude,    and    took    the  artist 
under  his  protection.     On  his  return  to 
Holland  he  associated    with    Adrian 
Yandervelde,  who  generally  painted  the 
figures  for  him;  and  by  that  means  the 
pictures  of  this   master  acquired  ad- 
ditional  value.     Hackaert    etched  six 
admirable  landscapes    from    his    own 
designs.     He  died  in  1699. 

Hackert  (James  Philip).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Prentzlau,  in  Prussia, 
in  1734,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions from  bis  father,  who  was  a  poitrait 


painter;  but  on  discovering  a  turn  for 
landscape,  he  was  placed  under  Le 
Sueur.  Fbr  his  improvement  in  study- 
ing after  nature,  he  visited  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  in  1766  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  lived  several  years. 
On  visiting  Naples,  the  king  gave  him 
a  pension,  and  retained  him  in  his  ser- 
vice. Some  of  his  landscapes,  taken 
from  the  scenery  he  had  viewed  in  the 
north  and  south,  are  exceedingly  fine, 
nor  are  bis  etchings  of  the  same 
subjects  less  admired.  Hackert  made 
a  singular  bargain  with  the  king:  he 
engaged  to  paint  all  the  {uctures  for  his 
majesty,  at  the  rate  of  six  Neapolitau 
ducats  for  every  square  foot.  In  order 
to  gain  his  money  more  easily,  he  con- 
trived to  make  the  skies  of  those  pic- 
tures two  or  three  times  larger  than 
their  proportions  required.  The  coo- 
sequence  is,  that  this  glaring  fault  is 
to  be  found  in  all  that  he  painted  for 
the  king,  which  remain  so  many  monu- 
ments of  his  avarice  and  bad  faith. 
He  died  about  1794.  His  brother 
George  was  also  an  artist,  and  settled 
at  Naples  as  an  engraver  and  dealer  in 
prints  and  pictures. 

Hackert  (John).  He  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  but  studied  at  Rome  with 
his  three  brothers.  He  came  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  in  1773  exhibited  some  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  died 
soon  after  at  Bath.  He  excelled  in 
painting  animals. 

Haerlem  (Theodore,  or  Dirk  Van). 
He  was  born  at  Haerlem  abont  1410, 
and  by  studying  nature  diligently, 
rendered  himself  a  painter  of  distinc- 
tion. And,  that  he  had  considerable 
merit  for  the  age  in  which  he  flourished, 
a  competent  proof  exists  in  a  picture  of 
his  pamting  at  Utrecht.  It  is  less  hard 
and  dry  than  most  of  the  works  of  his 
contemporary  artists,  and  is  highly  la- 
bouited  in  the  finishing.  It  is  an  altar- 
piece,  representing  Christ,  and  on  the 
folding  aoors  arc  the  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  large  as  life. 
This  ancient  picture  has  the  fi^liowing 
inscription  in  golden  letters :  Tkeodarus 
Haerlemens^  fecit  me,  Lowmit,  aimo 
1462.  This  painter  died  at  Haerlem 
in  1470. 

Hagbn  (John  Van).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  the  Hague,  according  to 
one  account,  and  to  another  in  the 
duchy  of  Cloves.     Most  of  bis  works 
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consist  of  views  and  scenes,  which  he 
sketched  after  nature,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cleves  and  Nimeguen.  His 
manner  was  pleasing,  and  his  colouring 
natural;  but  his  pictures  have  lost 
muoh  of  their  value  by  the  fading  of 
the  blues  and  greens,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  colours,  and  the  too  free 
use  of  sphaltum  or  Haerlem  blue,  by 
which  means  they  are  turned  black. 
The  des^ns  which  he  made  after 
nature  are  highly  esteemed;  most  of 
them  are  marked  between  the  years 
1650  and  1662,  as  also  are  some  of  his 
best  paintings.  One  of  his  principal 
performances  in  the  Louvre  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  village,  haviug  in  the 
foreground  a  sportsman,  with  a  servant 
and  dogs. 

Haid  (.John  Jacob).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  or  near  Wirtemberg,  in  1703. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  studied  under  Ridingcr,  and 
became  an  excellent  portrait  painter. 
Ho  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
plates  in  mezzotinto,  consisting  of  the 
portraits  of  eminent  German  noblemen 
and  artists.  He  had  two  sons,  John 
Gottfried  Haid,  who  came  to  England, 
and  was  much  employed  as  a  mezzo- 
tinto engraver  by  the  late  Alderman 
Boydell;  and  JoanJElias,  who  was  also 
a  good  artist  in  the  same  line  at  Augs- 
buiig. 

Hakewell  (John).  The  father  of 
this  artist  was  foreman  to  Mr.  Thornhill, 
serjeant-painter  to  George  II.  John 
studied  under  Samuel  Wale,  and  re- 
ceived several  premiums  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  particularly  one  for  a 
landscape,  and  another  for  a  figure. 
After  giving  such  promise  he  turned 
house-painter;  but  he  also  executed 
many  decorative  subjects  in  the  ara- 
besque or  grotesque  style,  particularly 
at  Blenheim.  Occasionally  he  painted 
some  landscapes.      He  died  in  1791. 

Hainzblmann  (John).  He  was 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1641,  and  though 
bred  an  engraver  under  Francis  Pouilly 
at  Paris,  he  also  painted  portraits  in  a 
good  style.  Several  of  these  were 
afterwards  engraved  by  himself. 

Hal  (Nicholas  Van).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1668.  We 
are  not  informed  under  whom  he  was 
instructed,  but  in  his  early  life  he 
painted  historical  subjects,  with  reputa- 
tion for  genius,  colour,  and  correctness. 


He  was  also  employed  by  Hardime  in 
painting  the  figures  of  Nymphs  and 
Genii  in  his  pictures.  In  his  latter 
days,,  however,  his  style  and  execu- 
tion failed,  so  that  his  works  no  longer 
possessed  any  value.  He  died  in 
1788. 

Halle  (Claude  Gtri).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1651,  and  received 
his  instructions  in  the  art  horn  his  father 
Daniel  Hall^.  He  painted  history  well, 
his  composition  was  good,  his  colouring 
agreeable,  his  desifi^n  correct,  and  he 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1736. 
His  principal  works  are  Christ  driving 
the  Money-changers  out  of  the  Temple; 
and  an  Annunciation;  both  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris.  His  son,  Noel  HallS,  was  also 
an  historical  painter.  He  executed  some 
pictures  for  the  churches,  and  a  few 
cftchings  after  his  own  designs. 

Hals  (France).  He  was  born  at 
Mechlin  in  1584,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
K<)rl  Van  Mander.  He  had  a  lively 
and  pror.pt genius,  and  applied  himself 
diiirently  to  the  study  of  nature,  as  well 
as  tiv  t!  c  true  principles  of  his  art,  in  re- 
gard to  colouring  and  pencilling,  till  he 
so  eflr'*ctually  confirmed  his  hand  and 
his  judgment,  that  he  became  an  admir- 
able painter  of  portraits,  so  that  no 
artist  of  his  time  was  superior  to  him  in 
that  branch,  except  Vandyck,  and  but 
very  few  could  be  admitted  into  compe- 
tition with  him.  He  painted.in  a  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  gave  his  portraits  a 
strong  resemblance,  a  lively  expression, 
and  a  true  character.  His  colouring 
was  extremely  good  and  natural;  and 
he  mixed  his  tints  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
so  as  to  give  a  surprising  force  to  his 

Pictures,  by  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
is  pencil;  it  being  his  opinion  that  an 
artist  ought  to  conceal,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  labour  and  exactness  requisite 
in  portrait  painting.  Vandyck  had  con- 
ceived BO  nigh  an  opinion  of  the  merit 
of  Hals  by  seeing  several  of  his  per- 
formances, that  he  went  to  Haerlem* 
where  he  then  lived,  purposely  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  but  introcluced  himself  as  a 
gentleman  on  his  travels,  who  wished 
to  have  bi.^  portrait  painted,  and  had 
only  two  hours  to  spare.  Hals,  who 
was  hurried  away  from  the  tavern,  took 
the  first  canvass  that  lay  in  his  reach; 
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and  sat  down  to  work  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
proceeded  so  .far  that  he  desired  the 
sitter  to  look  at  what  he  had  done;  but 
though  Vandyck  seemed  much  pleased, 
he  told  Hals  that  such  work  seemed  so 
Tery  easy,  ho  was  persuaded  he  could 
do  it  himself.  Immediately  he  took 
the  palette  and  pencils,  made  Frank  sit 
down,  and  spent  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  in 
painting  his  portrait;  but  the  moment 
Hals  cast  his  eves  on  it,  he  cried  out  in 
astonbhment,  that  no  hand  except  that 
of  Vandyck  could  work  so  wonderfully, 
and  he  embraced  him  with  a  degree  of 
transport  not  to  be  described.  Vandyck 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Eneland,  and  engaged  to 
enrich  him;  but  Hals  declined  the  pro- 
posal, and  told  him  that  his  happiness 
consisted  solely  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis 
friends  and  his  bottle,  and  that  while 
he  possessed  them  he  was  fully  content 
witn  his  condition  and  his  country. 
Those  two  artists  quitted  each  other 
with  mutual  regret;  and  Vandyck  used 
to  say,  that  Hals  would  have  been  the 
best  in  his  profession,  if  he  had  given 
more  tendeniess  to  his  colours,  for,  as 
to  his  pencil,  he  knew  not  one  who  was 
so  perfectly  master  of  it.  His  prin- 
cipal work  u  a  large  picture  in  the  hall 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Archers  at 
Delft,  consisting  of  the  portraits  of  all 
the  members  at  the  time  when  the 
painting  was  executed.  He  died  in 
1666. 

Hals  (Dirk,  or  Theodorb).  He 
was  the  brother  of  Franck  Hals,  and 
was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1589.  He  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
mart,  under  whose  direction  he  prin- 
cipally practised  the  painting  of  animals; 
but  when  he  quitted  that  master,  he 
chose  for  his  general  subjects,  drolls, 
conversations,  feasts,  or  merry-makings, 
which  he  designed  with  a  great  deal  of 
low  humour  and  spirit;  but  he  was  in 
DO  degree  comparable  with  his  brother, 
either  in  correctness,  colouring,  or  ex- 
cellence of  handling.  He  died  in 
1656. 

Hamilton  (Gatim).  This  punter 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Murdieston,  on- 
ginally  of  Fife,  but  now  of  Lanarkshire 
in  Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Lanark, 
and  having  discovered  from  his  infancy 
a  great  predilection  for  historical  paint- 


ing, went  young  to  Rome,  where  be  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Agostino  Massuchi. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional 
visits  to  his  native  country,  he  resided 
the  whole  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  died 
there  in  1797.  If  he  had  not  the  talent 
of  invention,  yet,  by  the  advantages  of 
liberal  education,  and  a  classic  taste  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  he  became 
equal  to  many  of  his  most  celebrated 
contemporaries.  The  subjects  which 
he  painted  from  the  Iliad  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this,  such  as  Achilles  em- 
bracing the  corpse  of  Patrodus,  and 
the  Body  of  Hector  dragged  by  the 
victor  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  which 
are  chaste  and  vigorous  compositioos: 
but  in  the  expression  of  character  he  is 
not  always  happy,  as  in  Achilles  di»* 
missing  Sriaeis,  where  we  see  more  of 
the  gesticulation  of  an  actor  than  the 
dignity  of  a  hero.  Of  his  women,  the 
Briseis*  in  the  same  subject,  is  the  moat 
attractive.  Neither  his  Andromache 
mourning  over  Hector,  nor  his  Helen» 
in  the  same  picture,  or  in  the  scene 
with  Paris,  reach  our  ideas  of  elevated 
deportment  and  true  pathos.  Thoogh 
Hamilton  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
antique,  his  forms  have  neither  correct- 
ness nor  characteristic  purity;  some- 
thing of  the  modem  principle  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  works; 
and  his  composition  frequently  exhibits 
ordinary  conceits  and  habits.  He  was 
extremely  solicitous  about  colour,  and 
yet  he  had  no  harmony,  for,  instead  of 
simple  hues  and  naturtd  tones,  he  ex- 
hibits muddy  grays,  repulsive  blues,  and 
coarse  greens,  which  destroy  his 
breadth,  and  cloud  his  chiaro-osouro. 
Most  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's life  was  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  antique  monuments.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  opened  caves  in  various  places 
of  the  Roman  state,  particularly  at  Cen- 
tumcelliB,  Velletri,  Ostia,  and  Tivoli, 
in  which  labour  he  met  with  ereat  suc- 
cess, and  thereby  made  ample  amends 
to  art  for  the  loss  which  painting,  per- 
haps, might  have  suffered  by  the  intei^ 
mission  of  his  practice. .  In  the  Clemen- 
tine Museum,  next  to  the  treasures 
of  the  Belvidere,  the  contributions  of 
Hamilton  in  statues,  busts,  and  basso- 
relievos,  were  by  far  the  most  important 
to  learning;  and  the  best  collectioos 
scattered  over  Russia,  Germany,  and 
this  country,  owe  many  of  their  prin- 
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cipal  ornamenU  to  his  researches.  Nor 
was  he  less  attentive  to  modem  art,  for 
he  published  his  Schola  Italica  Pictune, 
to  trace  the  process  of  its  styles  from 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  successors  of 
the  Caracci.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not 
more  estimable  for  his  talents  than  for 
hb  liberality,  benevolence,  and  hu- 
manity. 

Hamilton  (William).     This  histo- 
rical punter  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman  who  resided  at  Chelsea,  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  the  ar- 
chitect    William  was  born  there   in 
1750,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Adam,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
Zucchi,  the  punter  of  arabesque  orna- 
ments at  Rome,  for  his  instructor.     On 
bis  return  to  England,    he   became  a 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and, 
by  asnduous  attention  to  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  obtained   considerable 
employment.     He  practised  chiefly  in 
bistory,  but  sometimes  in  arabesque,  of 
which  last  kind  he  executed  some  orna- 
ments for  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  his 
seat   in    Hampshire.     He    also  occa- 
sionally painted  portraits,  but  his  man- 
ner was  not  well  adapted  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  art;  yet  his  picture  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  the  character  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph possessed  merit     For  Alderman 
Boydell  he  performed  several  works, 
particularly    for    the    Shakspeare;  he 
painted  some  for  Macklin's  Bible,  and 
Poets;  and  a  series  for  Tomkins's  edi- 
tion   of    Thomson's     Seasons.       His 
Woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba's  Vbit  to  Solomon,  were  among 
his  best  pictures.  This  last  was  a  design 
for  a  window  in  Arundel  Castle.     His 
manner  was  light,  airy,  and  pleasant, 
and  to  hb  ornaments  be  gave  a  classical 
propriety.     His  coloured  drawings  re- 
semble the  fullness  of  his  oil  paintings, 
but    with    more    freshness,    and    are 
finbhed  with  taste.     He  was  chosen  an 
associate  of  the   Royal   Academy  in 
1784,  and  an  academician  in  1789.   He 
died  December  10,  1801,  much  regret- 
ted by  the  public,  on  account  of  his 
talents,  and  lamented  by  his  friends,  for 
his  virtues. 

H  ANNAN  ( ).     He  was  a  native 

of  Scotland,  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  cabinet-maker.  On  quitting 
his  master  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  painting,  and  was  patronised  bv  Lord 
le   Despenser,'who  employed  him   in 


decorating  hb  seat  at  West  Wycombe, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  painted 
several  ceilings,  and  one  from  the  design 
of  Cipriani.  He  died  there  in  1775. 
Hb  name  occurs  in  the  exhibition  ca- 
talogue of  1769.  WooUett  executed 
some  engravings  from  his  landscapes. 

Hannkman  ( AoaiAN).  He  was  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1611;  and,  according 
to  some  writers,  was  a  disciple  of  Van- 
dyck;  but  others,  with  much  more  pro- 
bability say  that  hb  master  was  John 
Ravesteyn.  However,  he  formed  his 
taste  and  manner  of  pencilling  by  study- 
ing and  copying  the  works  of  Vandyck, 
observing  particularly  the  aire  of  the 
heads,  whicn  he  very  happily  imitated; 
and  in  the  tints  or  hb  carnations  he 
had  somewhat  so  extremely  soft  and 
delicate  as  to  give  them  an  appearance 
little  inferior  to  those  of  that  great 
master.  Several  of  Hanneman's  copies 
after  Vandyck's  works  showed  such 
exactness  and  freedom  of  hand,  that 
they  were  frequently  mistaken  for 
originals.  Though  he  was  usually  em- 
ployed in  portrait  painting,  he  some- 
times designed  historical  and  allegorical 
subjects.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  a  large 
picture  in  the  ball  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, representing  Peace  under  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  woman,  seated  on 
a  throne,  holding  a  dove  on  her  knees, 
and  crowned  with  wreaths  of  laurel  by 
two  genii.  The  composition  is  rich,  and 
painted  with  great  force,  the  carnations 
approaching  very  near  to  the  tints  of 
Vandyck.  Hanneman  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  met 
with  great  encouragement,  but  returned 
to  Holland  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion,  and  settled  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  the  director  of 
the  academy.  He  drew  there  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  II.  before  his  restora- 
tion, and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange 
appointed  him  her  painter.  He  died  in 
1680. 

Habdime  (Simon).  This  Flemish 
artbt  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1672. 
He  punted  flowers  and  fruits  in  an 
excellent  taste,  well  disposed,  and  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  nature.  He 
settled  in  London,  and  died  there  in 
1787. 

Hardime  (Peter).  This  painter, 
who  was  the  brother  and  scholar  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in 
1678.     He  followed  the  same  line  of 
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art  as  his  preceptor,  but  far  exceeded 
him  in  the  beauty  of  his  pieces.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  the 
Hague,  and  soon  established  his  reputa- 
tion, so  that  his  works  were  spread 
through  all  the  Low  Countries.  In  the 
monastery  of  the  Bernardines,  near 
Antwerp,  in  1718^' he  painted  four 
large  designs,  representing  the  Seasons, 
in  which  he  introduced  all  the  fruits 
and  flowers  peculiar  to  each.  This  is 
deemed  the  best  of  his  performances; 
the  objects  are  well  grouped,  the  fruits 
and  flowers  are  fine  imitations  of  nature, 
freely  handled,  with  an  agreeable  tone 
of  colouring,  and  are  well  finished. 
Terwesten  employed  him  to  paint 
flowers  and  fruits  in  his  compositions, 
which  before  had  been  executed  by 
Verbruggen.  When  the  public  taste 
began  to  alter,  and  works  of  this  kind 
were  not  so  much  in  fashion  as  they  had 
been,  Hardime  grew  melancholy,  and 
in  that  state  of  dejection  died  at  Dort 
in  1748. 

Harlino  (Daniel).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  born  at  the  Hague  about  the 
year  1636.  He  painted  portraits  very 
much  in  the  style  of  Netscher,  and 
with  considerable  success.  He  became 
director  of  the  academy  of  his  native 
place,  and  died  there  in  1 706. 

Harlow  (Georoe  Henry).  This 
ingenious  artist  was  bom  in  St.  James's- 
ttreet,  Westminster,  June  10,  1787. 
His  fkther  was  the  English  resident  at 
Canton,  but  died  a  few  months  before 
the  birth  of  this  child,  the  care  of  whom, 
with  five  daughters,  devolved  on  the 
widow,  then  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.  Mrs.  Harlow,  however,  discharged 
her  maternal  duties  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  and  when  the  son  manifested 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  arts,  he  was 
placed  under  a  landscape  painter  named 
De  Cort,  next  with  Mr.  Dnimmond, 
and  lastly  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
His  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  gave 
every  promise  of  being  an  ornament  to 
his  country.  His  first  historical  picture 
was  Bolingbroke's  Entry  into  London, 
which,  however,  was  never  exhibited. 
The  first  which  appeared  at  Somerset- 
house  was  the  portrait  of  his  mother, 
who  died  in  1809.  The  next  was  a 
representation  of  the  quarrel  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
This  was  followed  by  a  picture  of 
Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,  taken  from 


Shakspeare*s  King  John;  and  the  next 
was  his  capital  piece  of  the  Kemble 
Family,  in  the  characters  of  Ring  Henry, 
Queen  Catherine,  Wolsey,  &c.  This 
picture  was  originally  begun  on  a  small 
scale;  but  the  artist  became  so  ena- 
moured with  his  subject  that  he  enlarged 
his  plan,  and  produced  a  grand  com- 
position, which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Webb 
for  no  more  than  one  hundred  guineas. 
The  last  great  work  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Harlow  was  that  of  Christ  healing  the 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood.  It 
possessed  merit,  but  fell  short  of  his 
former  productions.  He  obtiuned  well- 
earned  and  high  reputation  by  his  ex- 
cellent portraits  upon  a  small  scale, 
two  of  the  best  of  which  were  those 
of  Fuseli  and  Northcote.  In  June 
1818,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  made 
many  friends,  and  received  distinguished 
honours  from  the  various  academies. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome  he  made 
an  entire  copy  of  Raffaelle's  Trans- 
figuration, and  executed,  besides,  a  com- 
position of  his  own,  of  fifteen  figures, 
which,  at  the  desire  of  Canova,  was 
exhibited,  first  at  his  house,  and  after- 
wards at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  On 
the  Idth  of  January,  1819,  Mr.  Harlow 
landed  at  Dover,  but  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  be  was  attacked 
with  a  disorder  in  his  throat,  which  cai^ 
ried  him  off  in  fifteen  days. 

Harp  (Van).  This  artist,  whose 
Christian  name  and  place  of  birth  are 
unknown,  was  the  disciple  of  Rubens, 
and  a  happy  imitator  or  his  manner  of 
colouring,  as  well  as  in  design.  He 
copied  some  of  his  master's  greatest 
works  on  a  reduced  scale,  so  closely, 
that  good  judges  have  taken  them  for 
the  genuine  productions  of  Rubens. 
His  own  pictures  are  mostly  repre- 
sentations of  farm-houses,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  peasantry,  composed 
admirably,  and  well-coloured. 

Hartcamp,  tee  Sbcits. 

Hartzoekkr  (Dirk,  or  Theodore). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1696.  He  studied  the  principles  of  his 
art  under  Balestra,  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  good  painter  of  history,  which, 
together  with  portrait,  he  practised  at 
his  native  place  till  his  death  in  1740. 

Hatls  (John).  This  artbt  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  the  rival  of  Shr 
Peter  Lely.  At  Wohum,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford^  are  several  por- 
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traits  of  the  Russell  family,  paiiitcd  by 
him  ID  a  g^od  style.  He  also  painted 
those  of  the  father  of  Secretary  Pepys, 
and  Flatman  the  poet.  He  died  in 
1679. 

Havman  (FaANCis).  This  artist  was 
born  in  1708,  at  Exeter,  and  was  the 
scholar  of  John  Brown,  a  portrait  punter 
in  London;  on  leaving  whom  he  was 
much  employed  by  Fleetwood,  in  fur- 
nishing scenes  for  Drury-lane  theatre. 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  he  was 
extremely  assiduous,  and  though  he 
was  more  convivial  than  studious,  yet 
he  acqiured  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  in  his  art,  and  was  the  best 
historical  painter  in  the  kingdom  before 
the  arrival  of  Cipriani.  It  was  this 
superiority  of  talent  that  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Tyers,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of 
Yauxhall,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  decorating  those  well  known  garaens 
with  historical  pictures.  He  also 
painted  four  subjects  taken  from  Shak- 
•peare,  for  what  was  called  the  Prince's 

gavilion  in   Yauxhall;  but  Mr.  Tyers 
ad  such  ^  high  opinion  of  them,  as  to 
remove  them  to  his  own  residence,  and 
place* copies  in  their  room.     His  repu- 
tation procured  him  much  employment 
from  the  booksellers,  whom  he  furnished 
with  drawings  for  the  editions  of  Moor's 
Fables,  Congreve's   Works,   Newton's 
Milton,   Hanmer's  Shakspeare,  Smol- 
lett's Don    Quixote,    Pope's    Works, 
&c     These  drawings  have  in  general 
great  merit.     When   the  artists  were 
incorporated  by  charter,  Mr.  Lambert 
was  appointed  the  first  president;  but 
he  dying  shortly  after,    Havman  was 
chosen  in  his  stead,  in  which  he  re- 
mained till   1768,  when,  owing  to  the 
illiberal  conduct  of  the  msyority  of  the 
members  of  that  Society,  he  was  no 
longer  continued  in  that  station.      For 
this  exclusion,  however,  he  was  amply 
recompensed  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal   Academy,    of   which    he    was 
chosen  a  member,  and  soon  after  libra- 
rian.    This  place  he  held  till  his  death, 
Feb.  2,  1776.     As  a  painter,  Hay  man 
was  not  devoid  of  merit,  but  he  was  a 
strong  mannerist,  and  his  figures  are 
extremely  coarse.     In  his  private  cha- 
racter he  possessed  good  qualities,  but 
blended  with  vehement  passions,  that 
rehdered  his  society  disagreeable.     He 
was  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  once, 


when  the  great  Marquis  of  Granby  came 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  he  and  Hayman 
had  a  set-to  in  the  true  pugilistic  style, 
before  the  painting  began. 

Head  (Gut).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Carlisle,  where  his  father  was 
a  butcher.  Guy  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  per- 
formances attracted  the  notice  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  on  his  setting 
out  for  the  continent,  gave  him  letters 
of  recommendation  to  several  gentle* 
men  abroad.  He  was  in  consequence 
employed  in  painting  the  portraits  of 
some  of  their  families,  and  allowed  to 
copy  their  most  valuable  pictures.  He 
resided  some  years  at  Rome;  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  with  a 
large  collection  of  drawings,  designs, 
and  copies  of  some  of  the  finest  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  with  which  he 
intended  to  have  made  an  exhibition; 
but  was  cut  ofi^  prematurely,  while  pre- 
paring a  room  for  that  purpose,  in  De- 
cember, 1800. 

Hearnb  (Thomas^.    This  artist  was 
bom  in  1744,  at  Bnnkworth,  in  Wilt- 
shire.      He  came   to    London    when 
young,  and  was  first  intended  for  trade; 
but  having  a  turn  for  the  arts,  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Woollett  the  engraver, 
with  whom  he  continued  six  years,  and 
assbted  him  in  many  of  his  works.   He 
did  not  long,  however,  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  engraving;  for,  soon  after  leaving 
Mr.  Woollett,  he  engaged  as  a  draughts- 
man to  the  first  Lord  Lavington,  then 
Sir    Ralph   Payne,    when    appointed 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  remained  nearly  five  years. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1 776,  bis 
fondness  for  antiquity  led  him  to  the 
study  of  Gothic  architecture,  combined 
with  landscape;  and  in  1778,  he  asso- 
ciated with  tne  late  Mr.  Byrne  in  that 
valuable  work,  the  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  for   which    he  executed    the 
whole  of  the  drawings.     He  abo  made 
several  for  other  publications,  but  it  is 
in  private  collections  that  his  works  are 
chiefly  to  be  found;   and  though  not 
remarkably  numerous,    they  are   emi- 
nently distinguished  for  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  art.     He  seldom 
attempted  the  bolder  effects  of  nature; 
but  for  truth,  a  chaste  and  mild  tone  of 
colouring,  and  an  admirable  judgment 
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in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  they 
have  seldom  been  surpassed;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  all  that  is  good  in  that  species 
of  art,  namely,  landscape  in  water 
colours,  which  has  so  widely  and  con- 
spicuously difiiised  itself,  and  is  peculiar 
to  this  country.  His  works  in  pencil  are 
a  matchless  combination  of  accuracy 
and  tasteful  execution.  As  a  man  he 
was  highly  respectable;  he  possessed  a 
vigorous  understanding,  joined  to  a  me- 
mory remarkably  retentive  and  correct; 
his  integrity  was  unimpeachable,  and 
his  manners  were  agreeable,  gentle- 
manly, and  modest.  He  died  in  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  Soho,  April  13,  1817. 

Heck  (John  Van).  He  was  born  at 
Quaremonde,  near  Oudenarde,  about 
1625,  and  went  early  to  Rome,  where 
he  industriously  pursued  his  studies, 
and  resided  several  years.  The  Duke 
of  Bracciano  engaged  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  his  service;  and  most 
of  the  cardinals  and  princes  at  Rome 
were  solicitous  to  procure  some  of  his 
works.  He  drew  flowers  and  fruit  in  a 
good  style,  and  finished  them  with  neat- 
ness; but  he  also  piunted  landscapes, 
which  he  designed  after  the  beautiful 
scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  enlivened  them  by  small  figures, 
correctly  and  delicately  desiened.  He 
likewise  painted  vases  of  silver,  agate, 
porphyry,  marble,  or  bronze,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  antique,  and  other  objects 
of  still  life,  in  which  he  showed  an 
agreeable  choice,  and  good  composi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  encourage- 
ment he  met  with  in  Italy,  he  returned 
in  1660  to  Flanders,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  where  he  lived  in 
high  esteem,  and  nad  considerable  em- 
ployment. He  died  in  1669.  He  etched 
several  plates  of  animals  and  landscapes 
from  his  own  designs. 

Hbck  (Nicholas  Vander).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  the  Hague  about 
the  year  1580,  and  learned  the  art  of 
painting  from  John  Naeghel.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  g^ood  composer 
of  historical  subjects,  but  his  greatest 
excellence  was  in  landscapes.  His  man- 
ner of  pencilling  was  strong  and  firm, 
his  colouring  natural  and  lively,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  cbiaro-oscuro,  he 
gave  to  his  pictures  a  bold  and  striking 
effect.  Three  historical  compositions  of 
his  are  in  the  town-house  at  Alkmaer. 


The  first  represents  the  Beheading  of 
the  Bailiff  or  South  Holland  for  an  act 
of  oppression  against  a  poor  peasant; 
the  subject  of  the  second  is  the  punish- 
ment of  an  unjust  judge,  who  was  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Cambyses;  and  the 
third  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
These  paintings  show  a  good  invention 
and  design,  and  are  extremely  well  ex- 
ecuted.    He  died  in  1638. 

Heck  (Mabtin  Hekskesk  Vandbb). 
He  was  the  ton  of  Nicholas  Vander 
Heck,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  prin- 
dples  01  drawin?  and  design,  and  the 
art  of  colouring:  but  though  he  bad  the 
advantage  of  so  able  an  instructor,  he 
had  neither  the  genius  nor  execution  of 
that  eminent  artist,  and  in  landscape 
was  considerably  his  inferior.  Hu  most 
frequent  subjects  were  old  castles,  and 
other  antiquated  buildings,  in  the  style 
of  Roland  Rogbman;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  painting  the  castle  of 
Egmont  in  its  different  views. 

Heckell  (6.  Van).  This  Dutch 
artist,  who  lived  about  the  year  1670, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Gerard  Douw,  whose  style  he  imitated 
very  closely,  though  he  did  not  labour 
his  subjects  so  minutely  as  that  great 
painter;  vet  he  designed  well,  and  co- 
loured a(fmirably. 

Hebde  (Vigob  and  William  Van). 
These  painters  were  brothers.  Vigor 
was  bom  at  Fumes  in  1659,  and  Wil- 
liam in  1660;  but  by  their  having  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  where  they 
perfected  themselves  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  they  have  left  few  of 
their  best  works  in  their  own  country. 
Vigor  returned  to  Fumes  before  his 
brother,  but  William  continued  long^ 
at  Rome,  where,  by  close  application, 
he  improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oc- 
casion an  extraordinary  high  price  to 
be  given  for  his  pictures.  And,  indeed, 
whoever  deliberately  examines  the 
works  of  this  artist,  which  are  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Naples,  will  find  an  evident 
proof  that  the  high  commendations  they 
received  were  justly  due  to  their  merit. 
Such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  Emperor  to  Vienna,  and 
he  was  also  engaged  to  work  for  other 
princes  of  Germany,  who  would  gladly 
nave  detained  him  at  their  courts.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Walburg  at  Furaes  is 
a  capital  picture  of  this  master,  repre* 
senting  the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint.     It 
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is  designed  in  the  manner  of  Ltiiresse, 
full  of  spirit  and  genius  in  the  composi- 
tion, witn  a  very  natural  tone  of  colour- 
ing, and  the  cniaro-oscuro  judiciously 
o^erved.  The  works  of  these  brothers 
are  rarely  met  with,  even  at  Fumes, 
where  they  both  lived  many  years; 
whence  it  is  concluded,  that  they  were 
purchased  by  strangers,  who  knew  how 
to  prize  their  merit  l>etter  than  their 
own  countrymen.  Vigor  Van  Heede 
died  in  1708,  and  William  in  1728. 

Hesm  (John  David  de).  This  in- 
genious artist  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1600,  and  received  his  instructions  in 
painting  from  his  father  David,  who 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  son,  however,  soon 
surpassed  him,  and  rose  to  the  height 
of  perfection  in  the  particular  line  which 
he  adopted.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  the  same  as  those  of  his  father, 
enriched  besides  with  vases  of  gold  and 
silver,  musical  instruments,  carpets,  and 
other  articles  of  still  life.  But  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  the 
deceptive  force  which  he  gave  to  trans- 
parent bodies,  such  as  glass,  crystal, 
and  gems.  He  grouped  all  bis  objects 
admirably,  coloured  them  ezaubitely, 
and  gave  them  the  highest  finishing. 
His  pencil  is  nncommonly  delicate,  and 
he  bad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro.  His  works  were  much 
prized  in  his  lifetime,  nor  have  they 
since  lost  their  value,  which  many  have 
taken  advantage  of,  in  obtruding  upon 
the  public  pictures  in  the  name  of  De 
Heem  which  he  never  executed,  and 
which  in  fact  were  unworthy  of  his  pen- 
cil. The  insects  introduced  by  him 
among  his  fruits  and  flowers  are  so 
faithfully  drawn,  and  beautifully  co- 
loured, as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reality.  John  de  Heem  painted  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  for  John  Yander  Meer, 
who  refused  two  thousand  guilders  for 
it,  but  he  afterwards  presented  it  to 
King  William,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  post  of  considerable 
yalue,  and  carried  the  picture  to  Eng- 
land.    He  died  in  1674. 

Heem  (Coknelius  de).  This  artist 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1628.  He  painted 
in  the  same  style  as  his  father,  but  in  a 
▼ery  inferior  degree,  though  many  of 
his  pictures  have  passed  for  those  of 
John  David.    He  had  a  brother  named 


John^  who  alsp  painted  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, but  in  a  manner  still  less  like  the 
father. 

Heeee  (Lucas  de).  He  was  bom 
in  1534  at  Ghent,  being  the  son  of 
John  de  Heere,  the  best  statuary  of  his 
time,  and  Anne  Smyters,  who  had  a 
most  surprising  genius  for  painting  land- 
scapes in  mbiature.  Van  Mander  says 
that  she  painted  a  piece  representing  a 
windmill,  with  the  sails  bent;  the  miller 
appeared  mounting  the  stairs,  loaded 
with  a  sack;  upon  the  terrace  where 
the  mill  was  fixed  was  seen  a  cart  and 
horse,  and  on  the  road  several  peasauts: 
the  whole  was  highly  finished,  and  pen- 
cilled with  wonderful  delicacy  and  neat- 
ness, and  was  also  accurately  distinct, 
yet  so  amazingly  minute,  that  the  sur- 
face might  be  covered  with  one  grain 
of  com.  Having  been  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  design  and  pencilling  by 
his  parents,  De  Heere  was  placed  under 
Francis  Floris;  with  whom  ne  improved 
so  expeditiously  as  to  become  in  some 
respects  his  equal,  while  in  composition 
ana  invention  he  proved  his  superior. 
On  quitting  Flons,  he  travelled  to 
France,  where  he  was  employed  some 
years  by  the  court  in  drawing  designs 
for  tapestry;  and  while  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  he  studied  after  the  antique 
statues  preseryed  in  that  palace,  though 
he  never  made  that  improvement  in  his 
subseouent  compositions  which  might 
haye  been  expected  from  his  genius. 
On  his  return  home  he  painted  a  num- 
ber of  portraits  with  applause;  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  having  so  retentive 
a  memory,  that  if  be  saw  any  person 
but  once,  he  could  draw  his  likeness  as 
well  as  if  he  had  the  model  before  his 
eyes.  For  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Ghent  he  painted  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  on  the  folding  doors  is  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper.  In  the  church  of  St. 
John  is  a  painting  of  the  Resurrection; 
while  the  doors  exhibit  Christ  and  his 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,  and  his  appear* 
ance  in  the  garden  to  Mary  Magdalen. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  De 
Heere  came  to  England,  where  he 
painted  her  miyesty's  portridt,  and  was 
much  employed  by  the  nobility.  The 
picture  of  the  queen  is  at  Kensington* 
He  died  at  Ghent  in  1584.  His  man- 
ner was  stiff,  resembling  that  of  his 
master,  but  in  the  colouring  of  the 
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heads  of  his  portraits  thore  is  a  ^reat 
deal  of  nature  and  clearness,  and  he  is 
to  be  praised  for  his  high  finishing,  as 
well  as  for  giving  a  fullness  to  his  dra- 
peries. 

Hefelb  ( ).     This  artist  was  a 

native  of  Germany,  and  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  King  William,  but  pro- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  service, 
afler  which  he  settled  in  England,  and 
died  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
His  subjects  were  landscapes,  flowers, 
and  insects,  which  he  drew  in  water 
colours. 

Heil  (Daniel  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1 604,  and  studied  after 
nature.  As  a  painter  of  landscapes  he 
had  a  great  reputation;  but  he  discon- 
tinued those  subjects  for  those  of  terror, 
such  as  conflagrations  of  cities,  villages, 
or  palaces;  which  he  represented  with 
abundance  of  truth,  and  an  awful  exact- 
ness. The  pictures  of  this  master  are 
very  frequent,  and  some  of  them  are 
extremely  well  coloured,  and  fireelv 
and  firmly  pencilled.  Among  his  capi- 
tal performances  are  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  the  Burning  of  Sodom,  and  some 
excellent  winter-pieces.  He  had  a  light 
touch,  a  natural  tone  of  colouring,  great 
variety  ki  the  scenes  of  his  landscapes, 
and  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  cniaro-oscuro.     He  died  in  1662. 

Heil  (John  Baptist  Van).  He 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1609,  and  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Daniel  Van 
Heil.  He  principally  devoted  himself 
to  sacred  and  poetical  subjects,  but 
sometimes  he  painted  portraits.  His 
invention  was  fertile  and  lively;  he  had 
a  good  manner  of  pencilling,  and  was 
accounted  superior  to  either  of  his 
brothers.  Several  of  his  pictures  are 
in  the  churches  of  his  native  city. 

Hbil  (Leonard  Van).  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  preceding  artists,  and 
was  bora  at  Brussels  in  1603.  His  sub- 
jects were  flowers  and  insects,  which  he 
copied  from  nature,  and  described 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  in  a  small  size,  but  in 
an  exquisite  manner,  and  with  a  neat 
and  delicate  pencil.  He  was  also  an 
architect  and  an  engraver. 

Heins  ( ),  a  German  artist,  who 

lived  many  years  at  Norwich,  where  he 
practised  as  a  portrait  painter  and  an 
engraver.  His  son,  who  was  born  at 
Norwich,  about  1 740,  became  a  better 


artist  than  his  father,  both  in  oil  and 
miniature.  He  also  engraved  in  a  good 
style,  but  died  young  at  Chelsea,  in 
1770. 

Heintz  (Joseph).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  but  the 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  are  we 
made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  his 
instructor.  He  became,  however,  a 
good  painter  of  history,  and  successfully 
imitated  the  style  of  Corregio.  The 
Emperor  Rodolphus  II.  invited  him  to 
Prague,  and  then  sent  him  to  Italy, 
where  he  improved  himself  greatly. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  painted 
several  pictures  of  merit,  particularly 
Jupiter  and  Leda;  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine; and  Diana  and  Acteeon. 

Heiss  (Chhxstopheb  Elias).  He 
was  bora  at  Memmingen,  in  Suabia,  in 
1670.  Though  he  painted  portruts 
well,  he  was  mostly  distinguished  by  his 
mezzotiutos,  which  he  executed  on  an 
uncommonly  large  scale,  some  of  his 
plates  being  three  feet  high  by  two  feet 
wide. 

Helmbrekeb  (Thbodoeb).  This 
oainter  was  bora  at  Haerlem  in  1624» 
His  father  was  a  musician,  and  intended 
him  for  the  same  profession;  but  his 
genius  leading  him  to  painting,  he  was 
placed  under  Peter  Grebber,  on  whose 
death  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Venice 
found  a  generous  patron  in  the  Senator 
Loredano,  for  whom  he  executed 
several  works.  From  thence  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  also  he  met 
with  a  liberal  protector  in  the  Cardinal 
de  Medici.  Afterwards  he  visited 
Florence,  Naples,  and  other  cities, 
receiving  everywhere  marks  of  respect 
Having  thus  improved  himself  by  a 
long  residence  in  the  seat  of  the  arts, 
he  returned  to  Haerlem,  yet  could  not 
be  induced  by  the  most  importunate 
solicitations  of  his  firiends  to  continue 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  but  went 
again  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the 
principal  part  of  his  life.  He  had  an 
excellent  manner  of  painting;  his  in- 
vention was  lively;  his  composition 
good;  his  figures  were  designed  with 
taste  and  elegance;  thev  had  a  fine 
expression,  and  good  relief;  his  subjects 
were  disposed  with  singfular  judgment; 
and  his  colouring  agreeable.  His  land- 
scapes have  abundance  of  truth,  variety, 
and  nature,  producing  a  striking  effect; 
and  the  animals  or  figures  are  finished 
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with  a  delicate  and  free  pencil,  and  a 
skilful  management  of  the  chiaro-oscuro; 
so  that  the  harmony,  variety,  and 
spirit  of  his  compositions,  afford  the  eye 
singular  pleasure.  His  genius  qualified 
hira  not  only  to  compose  sacred  subjects, 
which  he  always  painted  with  success, 
but  also  conversations,  fairs,  beggars, 
and  the  marchings  of  troops.  He  some- 
times painted  in  the  style  of  Bamboccio, 
and  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  himj 
but  the  tints  of  his  colouring  were  rather 
more  clear,  especially  those  of  his  latter 
time.  As  he  made  Rome  his  residence 
for*so  many  years,  the  Italians  possess 
most  of  his  performances,  ana  value 
them  so  highly  as  to  retain  them  in 
their  own  country;  for  which  reason 
his  works  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  He  fre- 
quently painted  in  large,  but  his  most 
admired  pictures  are  those  of  the 
smaller  size.  At  Rome,  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  a  noble  landscape,  in 
which  is  introduced  the  Temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  Desert.  At  Naples,  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  are 
three  sacred  subjects,  admirably  exe- 
cuted; Christ  in  the  Garden;  Christ 
carrying  his  Cross;  and  Christ  Cruci- 
fied. At  Amsterdam  is  an  incom- 
parable picture,  representing  a  convent, 
of  which  the  architecture  is  iq  the 
Italian  taste,  excellently  designed  and 
highly  finished;  and  before  the  building 
appear  a  number  of  men,  women,  and 
cnddren,  who  are  served  with  victuals 
by  monks.  The  whole  is  admirably 
handled,  with  good  expression,  a  free 
and  neat  pencil,  and  very  agreeable 
colouring.  Helmbreker  died  at  Rome, 
in  1694. 

Helmont  (Matthew  Van).  He 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1653,  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  what  master  he  was 
instructed;  yet  it  is  supposed  that  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  «'om  the  taste  ' 
observable  in  his  compositions.  His 
subjects  were  markets,  fairs,  shops  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  the  laboratories 
of  chemists,  in  the  Italian  style.  His 
works  were  very  much  prized  by  Louis 
XIV.,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his 
best  pictures.  He  aied  at  Antwerp  in 
1719. 

Helmont  (Seoreb  James  VanV  He 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1683.  His  fkther  took 
great  pains  in  instructing  him,  and  had 


the  satisfaction  to  see  him  possessed  of 
great  abilities,  at  an  age  when  others 
only  begin  to  learn.  The  loss  of  this 
excellent  parent  was  irreparable,  but 
young  Helmont  did  not  relax  in  his 
application  after  that  melancholy  event, 
neither  did  he  seek  any  other  tutor; 
but,  by  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  genius,  he  was  enabled  to  study 
nature,  and  to  improve  himself  by  de- 
signing after  the  noblest  models,  of 
which  the  city  of  Brussels  afforded  him 
an  ample  number.  His  compositions 
are  in  the  grand  style;  his  colouring  is 
true,  his  design  correct,  and  among  the 
Flemish  artists  he  is  considered  as  a 
painter  of  distinction.  The  great  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Brussels  is  accounted  one  of  his  most 
ca^tal  performances;  the  subject  is 
Elijah's  Triumph  over  the  Priests  of 
Baal.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, in  the  same  city,  is  another  fine 
picture  by  him,  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Barbara;  and  in  that  of  St.  Michael  is 
the  Triumph  of  David.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  in  1726. 

Hblst  (Babtholomew  Vander). 
He  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1613,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  of  his  time.  He  sometimes 
employed  his  pencil  on  historical  sub- 
jects, and  the  landscapes  which  he  intro- 
duced into  those  compositions  are 
always  in  a  good  taste,  and  designed 
with  great  truth  and  nature.  But  his 
chief  merit  consisted  in  portraits,  which 
he  designed  in  an  agreeable  style,  with 
a  light,  free  touch,  and  a  mellow  pencil, 
with  broad  draperies  and  beautiful 
colouring.  Many  of  his  countrymen 
do  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with 
Vandyck;  but  when  the  works  of  both 
are  impartially  compared,  they  cannot 
certainly  be  admitted  to  stand  in  any 
degree  of  competition.  Several  paint- 
ings of  Vander  Heist  are  to  be  seen  at 
Amsterdam;  which  are  exceedingly  ad- 
mired; one  of  the  most  capital  is  in  the 
Chamber  of  Justice  in  the  town-house, 
and  represents  the  principal  ofiBcers  of 
the  train-bands,  as  large  as  life:  the  car- 
nations, attitudes,  and  draperies,  are 
finely  designed  and  executed;  '  the 
local  colours  are  good,  and  the  orna^ 
ments,  with  the  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
are  delicately  finished,  and  imitated  to 
great  perfection.    Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
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was  profuse  in  his  commendation  of 
this  painting,  and  a  better  judg^e.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  says, "  that  this  is  per- 
haps the  nnest  picture  of  portraits  in 
the  world;  comprehending  more  of 
those  qualities  which  make  a  perfect 
portrait  than  any  other  I  have  seen;  they 
are  correctly  drawn,  both  heads  and 
figures,  and  well  coloured,  and  have 
great  variety  of  action,  characters, 
and  countenances;  and  those  so  lively, 
and  tnily  expressing  what  they  are 
about,  that  the  spectator  has  nothing 
to  wish  for."  Vander  Heist  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1670. 

Hemmelinck  (John).  He  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  about  1450. 
We  are  not  told  who  was  his  master, 
but  a  curious  circumstance  is  related  of 
his  personal  history.  Being  of  a  wild 
character,  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and 
happening  to  fall  sick,  he  was  taken  into 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges. 
Here  he  was  brought  to  repentance, 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  communi- 
cated his  profession  to  the  fraternity, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to '  paint  a 
picture  for  their  chapel.  His  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  he  accordingly 
punted  an  altar-piece,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Nativity,  with  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds;  and  on  the  fold- 
ing doors  were  representations  of  the 
Infant  in  the  Cradle;  and  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple.  This  fine  perform- 
ance is  dated  1479,  and  is  still  held  in 
great  veneration.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Julian  he  painted  a  picture  of  St. 
Christopher,  which  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion was  carried  to  France. 

Hbmmbsben  (John  Van).  This 
Flemish  painter  lived  about  the  year 
1550.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was 
such  a  diligent  imitator  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  that  many  of  his  pictures,  espe- 
cially those  of  children,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  works  of  that  master.  In  the 
DuBseldorf  gallery  is  an  Ecce  Homo, 
painted  by  Van  tiemmessen  in  1544; 
and  in  the  Louvre  is  another  picture  of 
Tobit  restoring  Sight  to  his  Father. 

Hemsksrgk  (Martin).  The  real 
name  of  this  painter  was  Van  Veen, 
but '  he  obtained  that  of  Hemskerck 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village 
near  Haertem.  He  was  bom  in  1496, 
and  was  first  instructed  by  John  Lucas; 
but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of 
John  'Schoreel.     His  beginnings  were 


unpromising  and  heavy;  yet,  by  indoa- 
try  and  assiduity  he  overcame  every 
difficulty   and  discouragement,  and  ob^ 
tained  the  character  of  being  a  very 
considerable  artist.     On  quitting  Scfao> 
reel,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  that 
painter  entirely,  and  finished  a  pictore 
for  the  chapel  of  the  artists  at  Haerlera, 
representing  St.  Luke  punting  the  pof^ 
trait  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  so  ex- 
actly in  his  style,  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  it  had  not 
really  been  executed  by  that  master. 
After  this  he  went  to  aome,  where  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  and 
the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonar* 
roti,  and  he  also  copied  many  of  the 
ruins  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  intend- 
ing those  designs  for  his  future  oompo- 
sitions.     After  an  application  of  three 
years  he  returned  to  nis  native  countrjr* 
with  a  perfect  chanffe  of  hb  manner, 
though  oy  many  able  judges  his  eariy 
style  after  Schoreel  was  prefeired  to  fan 
latter;  the  muscular  parts  not  being  ex- 
pressed so  sharp  in  his  first  designs  as 
they  were  afterwards.     His  invention 
was  fruitful,  which  qualified  him    to 
paint  all  kinds  of  subjects;  and  his  de- 
sign, though  dry,  was  easy  and  learned. 
I»8  composition  was  good,  and  he  was 
fond  of  introducing  pieces  of  architec- 
ture in  his  back  grounds;  bnt  he  wanted 
grace  in  the  countenances  of  his  figures, 
and  in  the  airs  of  his  heads;  the  muscles 
of  the  body  were  abundantly  too  hard 
and  dry,  especially  in  the  naked;  his 
figures  are  generall  v  too  long,  his  dra- 
peries heavy,  and  his  works  sufficiently 
|>rove  that  he  had  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  chiaro-oscuro.     One  of  his 
principal    works  is  an    altar-piece  at 
Amsterdam,  the  sulject  of  which  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  folding  doors 
are  representations  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  history  of  the  Passion.     Hem- 
skerck was  also  an  enmver,  bat  his 
prints  are  more  valued  for  their  rarity 
than  beauty;  yet  Michel  Angelo  is  said 
to  have    prized    one  of  them  highly. 
This  artist  died  in  1574. 

Hemskerck  (Egbert),  called  the 
Old.  Thjs  painter  was  bom  at  Haer- 
lem  about  1610;  but  it  is  not  known 
under  whom  he  received  his  education. 
The  taste  of  his  compositions  was  low, 
for  he  took  his  sul^ects  from  nature, 
and  persons  of  mean  occupations  em- 
ployed in  low  pursuits,  whose  figure. 
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drens,  actions,  and  manners  furnished 
the  imagination  with  no  ideas  of  ele- 
gance; and  he  studied  no  farther  than 
to  express  the  variety  of  humours  ob- 
seTTable  in  the  characters  of  that  class 
of  people  with  whom  he  was  most  con- 
versant. To  study  nature  in  its  undis- 
guised am>earances,  and  to  trace  every 
passion  of  the  human  mind  in  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  body,  seems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
most of  his  ambition;  for  which  purpose 
he  frequented  inns,  taverns,  gaming- 
houses, fairs,  feasts,  or  merry-makings; 
and  by  that  means  acquired  a  surprising 
power  of  expressing  every  incident  that 
promoted  mirth  or  amusement.  He 
designed  and  drew  correctly,  his  colour- 
ing is  natural  and  transparent,  and  his 
pictures  have  a  strong  effect,  from  his 
management  of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  His 
touch  is  free,  firm,  and  full  of  spirit,  and 
his  expresmon  admirable.  Some  of  his 
pictures  appear  rather  too  dark,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  back  grounds;  though 
perhaps  that  defect  was  occasioned  by 
the  colours  having  changed  from  their 
original  tint,  or  from  the  bad  treatment 
of  unskilful  cleaners  and  vamlshers. 
But  his  genuine  w^orks,  when  well  pre- 
served, have  a  clearness  and  force  equal 
to  anv  of  the  Flemish  artists.  The  re- 
putation of  Hemskerck  hath  excited  so 
great  a  number  of  painters  either  to  imi- 
tate his  manner  or  to  copy  his  works, 
that  many  fictitious  pictures  are  sold  for 
his  performances.  A  picture  of  a  Sick 
Woman,  tn  the  possession  of  the  author 
of  this  book,  affords  aproof  of  the  merit 
of  Hemskerck.  The  patient  is  repre- 
sented in  her  bedchamber,  attendea  by 
a  nurse,  a  boy  in  ^at  affliction,  and  a 
physician  examining  a  urinal.  The 
back-ground  is  clear,  the  perspective 
and  furniture  very  exact,  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  is  unusually  bright.  On 
the  right  hand  is  the  bed,  at  the 
side  of  which  the  woman  is  placed  in  an 
elbow-chair,  resting  her  hands  on  its 
arms.  Sickness  and  pain  appear  in  the 
limbs,  and  the  whole  body  expresses 
feebleness  and  lassitude.  Her  form  is 
designed  in  a  style  superior  to  the 
Flemish  taste;  it  is  easy,  elegant,  and 
graceful,  and  she  turns  her  eyes  with  a 
melancholy  anxiety  on  the  doctor,  as  if 
waiting  his  opinion,  and  at  the  same 
time  dreading  it.  The  light  is  judi- 
ciously thrown  on  the  principal  figures, 


and  the  limbs  and  attitude  of  .the  woman 
are  worthy  of  any  artist  of  the  Roman 
School.     He  died  about  1660. 

Hemskseck  (Egbeet),  called  the 
Younff.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1645.  He  studied  under 
Peter  Grebber,  but  imitated  the  manner 
of  Brouwer,  and  the  elder  Hemskerck. 
He  quitted  his  own  country  to  settle  in 
London,  where,  for  a  long  time,  his 
pictures  were  highly  esteemed,  though 
now  they  are  much  sunk  in  value.  He 
had  great  humour,  with  a  lively 
imagination,  which  caused  him  to  de- 
light in  wild,  fanciful,  and  uncommon 
subjects;  such  as  the  nocturnal  inter- 
course of  witches,  devils,  and  spectres, 
and  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony. 
He  also  painted  drunken  scenes  and 
rural  sports,  which  he  represented  in  a 
very  spirited  manner.  His  drawing 
was  tolerably  correct,  and  in  some  of 
his  compositions  extremely  good;  but 
though  his  colouring  was  generally  com- 
mendable, it  sometimes  appears  disa- 
greeable by  its  foulness.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  Hemskerck  to  introduce 
his  own  portrait  among  the  droll  scenes 
and  conversations  which  he  designed; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  always  a 
small  looking-glass  placed  near  his 
easel,  though  his  countenance  was  fkr 
from  being  handsome.  He  died  in 
London  in  1704. 

Henrigt  (Israxl).  This  French 
painter  was  bom  at  Nancy  in  1607. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Claude  flenriet,  an 
ordinary  artist,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art;  after  which  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  under  An- 
tonio Tempesta.  He  then  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  at  Paris;  but  not 
succeeding  as  a  painter,  he  turned  print- 
seller  and  engraver.  His  talent  lay  in 
landscape  and  views.  He  died  in  1661. 

Heedbb  ( ).     This  Dutch  artitft 

was  bora  at  Groningen  in  1550.  He 
went  to  Italy,  and  improved  himself  at 
Rome,  by  studying  the  works  of  the 
best  masters;  aher  which  he  retumed 
to  Groningen,  where  he  practised  as  a 
painter  of  history  with  some  reputation, 
and  died  there  in  1609. 

HsREBOouTs  (Hsnrt).  He  was  bora 
at  Mechlin  in  1666,  and  learned  the 
principles  of  painting  in  his  native  city; 
out  formed  his  manner  by  studying  the 
works  of  the  best  masters,  and  improv- 
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ing  his  knowledge  after  nature.  In  his 
compositions  he  showed  a  fertile  in- 
dention and  a  ready  genius;  his  style 
of  painting  was  grand,  his  design^  full  of 
spirit,  and  his  colouring  agreeable.  His 
%ures  had  expression  and  character, 
and  his  draperies  were  easy  and  natural; 
he  painted  with  great  freedom  of  pencil, 
and  his  touch  was  broad  and  firm.  His 
seneral  subjects  were  designed  in  a 
laige  size,  and  in  some  of  his  composi* 
tions  the  figures  were  much  larger  than 
life.  He  was  frequently  employed  to 
insert  the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of 
other  artists,  particularly  those  of  John 
Asselyn.  Moat  of  the  churches  at  Ant- 
werp, Louvain,  and  Bruges,  are  adorned 
with  the  paintings  of  this  roaster;  but 
his  most  capital  performance  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  in  the  latter  city, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Last  Judg- 
ment; and  the  composition  and  execu- 
tion are  suflicient  evidence  of  the  merit 
of  the  painter.'  In  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp  he  painted  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  a  style  of  colouring  re- 
sembling Vandyck.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1724. 

HKft&EGouTB  (John  Baptist).  He 
was  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned  artist, 
and  was  born  in  1700.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  in  the  style  of  his 
father,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  His 
best  works  are  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Anne  at  Bruges; 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple»  in  that 
of  the  Carmelites;  and  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  in  the  same  church.  He  also 
etched  some  prints  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

HEaasBA  (Francesco  db).  This 
Spanish  artist,  who  is  called  the  Elder, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1576.  He 
studied  under  Luigi  Fernandez,  and 
had  the  honour  of  reforming  the  insipid 
style  of  his  country.  His  colouring  was 
transpaient  and  bold,  and  his  figures 
had  great  force  of  relief.  One  of  his 
best  works  is  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  church  of  San  Bei^ 
nardo,  at  Seville.  He  painted  a  num- 
ber of  frescoes  also  at  Madrid,  for  the 
churches;  besides  which  he  excelled  in 
representing  fidrs,  markets,  and  cami- 
▼aJs.  Herrera  etched  some  plates  from 
his  own  designs;  and  to  hb  other  quali- 
fications he  added  those  of  being  an  ex- 
ceVent  architect  and  sculptor.  He 
died  in  1656. 


Heb&era  (Francesco).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Seville  in  1622.  Alter  studying  under 
bis  father,  he  went  for  improvement  to 
Rome,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  re- 
turned to  Seville,  where  he  became  sub- 
director  of  the  academy;  but  not  suc- 
ceeding to  the  presidentship,  which  was 
conferred  upon  Murillo,  he  went  to  Ma- 
drid, and  became  painter  to  the  king.  His 
chief  performances  are  in  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  1685.  Besides  histo- 
rical compositions,  he  painted  flowers 
and  fish,  on  which  last  account  he  was 
called  by  the  Italians  II  Spagmtolo 
degli  Petcu 

HsaasRA  (Don  Sebastian  de).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1610,  and 
had  Alonso  Cano  for  his  instructor. 
He  became  a  good  painter  of  history 
and  portrait;  betides  which,  he  was  an 
excellent  sculptor  and  architect.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1671. 

Heusch  (William  de).  He  was 
bora  in  1638  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  painting,  but 
went  early  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
disciple  of  John  Both,  under  whom  he 
made  a  great  proficiency.  He  adhered 
to  the  l^autiiul  manner  of  his  master, 
not  only  in  the  tints  of  his  colouring, 
but  also  in  the  handling,  and  agreeabw 
choice  of  his  subjects.  He  designed 
after  nature,  and  Aketched  views  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Tiber,  of  Frescati  and 
Tivoli,  from  which  he  composed  his 
landscapes,  always  representing  such 
scenes  and  situations  as  were  uncom- 
monly striking  and  beautiful;  so  thai 
his  pictures  were  exceedingly  admired 
in  Rome,  and  bought  at  lai^  prices. 
He  enriched  his  landscapes  with  excel- 
lent figures,  and  animals  of  different 
kinds,  which  were  elegantly  designed, 
^nd  finished  with  neatness;  and  be 
generally  chose  for  his  sul^cts,  hunt- 
ings, harvest  scenes,  and  shepheids  and 
villagers  employed  in  different  oocopa- 
tions  or  amusements.  He  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1702. 

Hecsch  (Jacob  de).  This  painter 
was  nephew  to  William  de  Heusch,  and 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1657.  He  was 
instracted  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  very 
much  resembled  in  his  taste  of  design, 
touch,  and  colouring,  so  that  there  was 
hardly  any  perceptible  difference  in 
their  works.  When  he  had  for  some 
time  painted  in  this  style,  he  went  to 
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Rome,  and  there  attended  the  academy 
to  improve  himaelf  in  drawing  and  de- 
sign. He  also  studied  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  examining  their  perfec- 
tions and  defects;  but  preferring  Salva^ 
tor  Rosa,  he  fixed  on  him  for  his  model* 
particularly  in  his  small  figures;  and  to 
impress  on  his  mind  stf  ong  ideas  of  that 
mastei's  manner  of  design,  be  viewed 
every  scene  around  Rome  and  its  neigii* 
bouring  villaffes.  At  last  he  surpa^ied 
his  uncle,  and  hia  works  were  eagerly 
bought  by  persons  of  the  best  taste  in 
Rome  and  Venice.  His  landscapes  are 
faithful  representations  of  nature;  his 
sites  are  agreeably  chosen;  the  grounds 
and  trees  well  coloured,  and  touched 
with  freedom;  and  the  figures,  sheep, 
oxen,  and  other  animals,  are  designed 
with  abundance  of  truth,  correctness, 
and  flpirit.  He  alsQ  etched  some  plates 
from  his  own  designs  in  a  pleasing  style. 
He  died  in  1701. 

Hbusch  (Abbaham  ds).  He  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  about  1650,  and  was 
instructed  by  Christian  Striep.  Hb 
favourite  subjects  were  plants,  insects, 
serpents,  and  reptiles;  all  which  he 
co|Hed  from  nature  with  singular  neat- 
ness and  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
hold such  exactness  of  imitation  and 
exquisite  finishing  as  he  bestowed  on 
his  inctures,  wicm>ut  being  astonished 
at  fats  patience,  as  well  as  the  skill 
which  he  showed  in  the  disposition  of 
his  objects.  His  works,  however,  are 
•carce,  as  he  spent  much  time  in  finish- 
ing them,  and  at  last  quitted  painting 
for  a  commission  in  the  navy.  He  ex- 
ecuted some  etchinffs  aAer  his  own  de- 
eigns.  Abraham  de  Heusch  died  at 
Leerdam  in  1712. 

Hbovick  (Gaspard).  Thb  Flemish 
artist  was  born  at  Oudenarde  in  1550. 
At  an  early  age  be  went  to  Italy,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Costa, 
by  wboae  instractions  he  proved  a  good 
punter  of  history  on  a  large  scale,  for 
churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
He  died  in  161 1. 

Hbtdbm  (John  VANDsa).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Gorcum  in  16d7,  and 
obtained  his  earl^  knowledge  of  design- 
ing from  an  ordmary  painter  on  glass; 
but  his  geuios  enabled  him  to  improve, 
hf  studvinjg^  after  nature,  and  his  taste 
directed  him  to  the  choice  of  sul^ects 
very  rarely  seen  in  such  perfection  as 
they  have  been  representea  by  his  pen- 


cil. He  painted  chnrches,  palaces, 
ruins,  and  views  of  cities,  witn  great 
precision;  and  added  new  beauties  to 
them  by  the  landscapes,  trees,  and 
lovely  djstaiiees  which  he  introduced. 
His  pictures  are  finished  with  uncom- 
mon neatness  and  patience;  and  he 
painted  his  buildings  so  exactly,  that 
even  the  stones  or  bricks  may  be 
counted.  All  his  ol)jects,  however* 
form  admirable  masses  of  light  and 
shadow;  the  cbiaro-oscuro  is  well  kept; 
the  perspective  is  excellent;  and  the 
union  and  harmony  preserved  through- 
out Though  several  painters  have 
finished  their  works  as  highly,  few  have 
possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  art 
of  uniting  mellowness  with  high  finish- 
ing. Nothing  appears  laboured  or  ser- 
vile, hard,  stiff,  or  dry;  but  the  more 
critically  his  paintings  are  examined, 
the  more  astonishment  is  excited  by 
the  taste  and  management  observable 
through  the  whole.  He  painted  a  view 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Monument, 
in  London;  the  Town-house,  at  Am- 
sterdam; Rome,  Cologne,  and  Delft; 
and  many  churches  and  palaces,  which 
are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  figures, 
judidously  disposed.  These  figures 
were  painted  by  Adrian  Vaudervelde 
till  his  death,  and  afterwards  by  Lin- 

felbaoh.  It  is  recorded  of  vander 
leyden,  thftt  he  painted  a  Bible,  lying 
open,  only  of  the  size  of  a  maxfs  palm, 
in  which  the  writing  was  oxceectingly 
small,  and  yet  so  clear,  that  ev^y  let- 
ter was  distinctly  legible.  He  etched 
some  views  from  hia  own  designs.  He 
died  in  1712. 

HiDAtoo  (JosBPB  Gabcia).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  born  at  Muicia  in 
1650,  and  had  successively  for  his  in- 
structors Matteo  Gilarte,  and  Nicholas 
Vellasis.  He  next  went  to  Rome, 
where  be  studied  some  time  under 
Giacomo  Brandi.  On  his  return  to 
Spain,  he  settled  at  Madrid,  and  was 
much  employed  by  Charles  II.  par- 
ticularly in  painting  the  cloisters  of 
San  ruipe  del  ReJ.  When  he  died 
is  unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  i^ 
work  entitled  **  Principios  para  estudier 
el  nobilissimo  Arte  de  la  Pintura." 

HiOHVoBB  (JosBFB^.  This  painter 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Garlick-hill,  London,  June  18,  1692, 
being  the  son  of  Edward  Highmorp, 
an  eminent  coal  merchant.     His  uncle 
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was  serjeant-painter  to  King  William, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  thought 
proper  by  the  family  to  overrule  the 
inclination  of  Josepn  for  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  he  was  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney. At  his  leisure  hours,  however, 
he  applied  to  drawing,  and  the  study 
of  those  sciences  connected  with  the 
fine  arts,  as  geometry  and  perspective, 
besides  which  he  attended  the  anatomi- 
cal lectures  of  Cheselden,  and  entered 
himself  a  member  of  the  Painters'  Aca- 
demy in  Great  Queen-street,  where  he 
was  noticed  by  Kneller,  who  used  to 
call  him  "  the  young  lawyer."  On  the 
expiration  of  his  clerkship  he  adopted 
painting  as  a  profession,  with  sufficient 
encouragement  He  made  the  draw- 
mgs  for  Cheselden's  Anatomy,  also 
those  <yf  the  procession  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that 
order  in  1725,  which  circumstance  pro- 
cured him  considerable  employment  as 
a  portnut  painter.  He  drew  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  at  full  length,  with  his 
three  esquires,  in  the  costume  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  view  of  Hen- 
ry VII.'s  chapel.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  portrait  of  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  which  Smith 
scraped  a  mezzotiuto.  In  1732,  Mr. 
Highmore  made  an  excursion  to  the 
Continent,  with  the  design  of  examining 
the  Dusseldorf  gallery,  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  went  with  a  similar  view 
to  Paris.  In  1742,  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  besides  others  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. On  the  publication  of  Richard- 
son's Pamela,  he  painted  a  set  of  pic- 
tures taken  from  that  story,  of  which 
engravings  were  published.  These 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Richard- 
son, for  whom  he  painted  his  portrait, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Young,  which  last  is  in 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  is  the 
only  one  ever  drawn  of  that  excellent 

f)oet.  In  1754,  Mr.  Highmore  pub- 
isbed  a  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Paintings  of  Rubens  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Banaueting  House  at  Whitehall.  His 
principal  historical  pictures  were  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  a  present  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital;  the  Good  Samaritan; 
the  Finding  of  Moses;  the  Harlowe 
Family,  taken  from  Clarissa ;  the  Graces 
unveiUng  Nature;  the  Clementina  of 
Grandison:  and  the  Queen,  mother 
of  Edward  IV.,  with  her  younger  son, 


taking  shelter  in  Westminster  Abb^, 
His  principal  literary  work  connected* 
with  the  arts,  is  the  Practice  of  Per- 
spective, on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  published  in  1768,  in  one 
volume,  quarto.  This  iogenioos  aad 
estimable  man  died  March  9, 1780,  and 
was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 
His  abilities  as  an  artist  appear  in  bis 
works,  which  are  improved  by  time. 
His  idea  of  beauty  was  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  his  knowledge  of  perspective 
^ve  him  great  advantage  in  his  family 
pieces.  He  could  take  a  likeness  br 
memory  as  well  as  by  a  sittmg,  of  which 
there  is  a  proof  in  his  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  emperor; 
and  those  of  George  II.,  Queen  Caro- 
line, the  two  Misses  Gunnine,  &c. 

HiLUARD  (  Nicholas).  This  Eng^ibh 
painter  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1547. 
His  father,  Rjchard,  was  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  and  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  1580.  Nicho- 
las, being  a  younger  son,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  goldsmith;  but  his  inclination 
leading  him  to  painting  in  miniatore, 
he  studied  and  copied  the  works  of 
Hans  Holbein,  without  having  any  in- 
structor. He  still  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness to  which  he  had  been  bred,  and, 
by  the  interest  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  appointed  goldsmith,  carver,  and 
portrait  painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
on  which  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  was  much  employed  at  court,  and 
his  works  were  g^atly  admired.  The 
Queen  sat  to  him  several  times,  as  alab 
did  most  of  her  ladies.  Dr.  John 
Donne  has  thus  celebrated  the  merit 
of  this  artist  in  his  poem  of  the  Storm: 

"  An  hand  or  eye. 
By  HiUiard  drawn,  ia  worth  a  history 
By  a  worse  painter  made." 

The  favour  which  he  received  from 
Elizalieth  was  continued  by  her  suc- 
cessor,- who  appointed  him  by  patent 
his  principal  drawer  of  small  portraits* 
and  embosser  of  medals  in  gold.  But 
though  Hilliard  had  merit,  and  was  a 
studious  imitator  of  Holbein,  he  could 
not  acquire  the  force  and  manner  of 
that  great  painter.  He  could  not  arrive 
at  any  strength  of  colouring;  his  carna- 
tions were  always  pale,  and  void  of  any 
variety  of  tints;  yet  his  pencilling  was 
exceedingly  neat,  the  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  his  portraits  were  expressed 
with  lines  incredibly  slender,  and  even 
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the  hain  of  the  head  and  beard  were 
alnoal  distinctlr  to  be  eoanted.  He 
waa  exact  id  describiog  ihe  drets  of 
the  tkaes,  hut  be  rarely  attempted  more 
than  a  head.  His  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  gained  him  universal 
applaase.  But  one  of  his  most  capital 
pieces  was  a  whole-length  of  Queen 
KKsabeth,  in  her  robes,  sitting  on  her 
throne;  and  two  other  pictures  are 
meiittoned  in  high  terms  ot  commenda- 
tion, the  one  being  the  i>ortrait  of  hb 
father,  and  the  other  of  himself.  Hil- 
Itard  was  the  instructor  of  Isaac  Oliver, 
and  died  on  the  7th  January,  1619. 

Hilton  (William) — the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  artists,  who,  from  the  days 
of  Barry,  desired  to  restore  the  high 
historic  style  of  painting^ — ^was  born  at 
liinooln  in   1786,  where  his  father,  a 
native    of    Newark-upon-Trent,   then 
lived  and  practised   the    painting    of 
portraits.    He  studied  under  his  father, 
and,  in  the  school  of  the  Academy  in 
London,  improved  his  knowledge  of 
outline  and  colour,  where  the  lectures 
of  the  professors,  and  the  example  of 
the  president,  excited  that  wish  to  excel 
in  historic  composition,  wluch  was  with 
him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.     He 
shnt  his  eyes  on  the  fact,  that  neither 
rdig^n  nor  history,  now,  since  general 
intelligeoce   had  opened   their  pages 
to  all,  required  art  as  an  interpreter, 
and  that  the  nation  desired  the  magic 
of  colours  and  the  graces  of  ouUtne  to 
be  employed  on  unexnaosted  andforiginal 
topics.     Hogarth,  in  one  of  his  satiric 
works,  represents  British  paintine  as  a 
tree  with  three  branches,  on  whijh  the 
shower  of  patronage  falls;  the  bo«tgh  of 
Landscape    is    only    moistened,    and 
grows  not;   the  bough  of  Portrait  is 
drenched,  and  flourisnes,  but  not  one 
drop  falls  on  the  bough  of  the  Historic, 
which  is  parched  and  withered.    Hil- 
ton took  shelter  under    the  historic 
bough,  and  discovered,  before  he  died, 
the  deep  truth  of  the  caricature.      He 
prepared   himself  well  for   the   task; 
and,  besides  a  skill  in  outline  unknown 
then  in  the  land,  and  the  art  of  filling 
up  bb  sketch  nacefuUy  with  colours, 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  his- 
tory   and    with    poetry,    and,    going 
beyond  Northcote  in  this,  read  more 
than  the  mere  passage  which  his  pencil 
selected  to  imbody.     He  studied  the 
calm  grandeur  of  expression-^with  that 


dramatic  tact  of  natural  grouping  so 
well  known  to  Raohael — and  desired, 
in  his  figures    and  faces,   to    imper- 
sohate  the    action   which   he  had  to 
represent.  This  waa  taking  high  ground ; 
but  a  series  of  fine  paintings  from  scrip- 
ture, history,  and  poetry,  vindicated  his 
boldness.     From  the  year  1806,  when 
he  painted  his  first  work,  till  the  year 
1814,  when  his  merits  opened  the  doors 
of  the   Royal   Academy,  and  he  was 
elected  Associate,  he  exhibited  eight 
pictures:  1.  Cephalis  and  Procris,  from 
Ovid;  2.  Venus  carrying  the  wounded 
Eneas  from  Battle,  pursued  by  Diomed; 
8.  Ulysses  and  Calypso;  4.  'The  Good 
Samaritan ;  5.  John  of  Gaunt  reproving 
Richard  the  Second;  6.  Christ  restor- 
ing Siifht  to  the  Blind;  7.  Mary  anoint- 
ing the  Feet  of  Jesus;  8.  Miranda  and 
Ferdinand  bearing  the   Log.      These 
were,  one  and  all,  large  pictures;  they 
possessed  much  dignity  of  expression, 
were  finely  drawn,  skilfully  arranged, 
and  softly  and  harmoniously  coloured: 
those  from  verse  were  the  most  lovely; 
there  wanted  nothing   to  hinder  their 
taking  a  place  in  the  highest  regions  of 
art,  but   a  touch — that  somethiug  di- 
viner still,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
soul,  which  must  breathe  through  every 
member,  and  glow  in  every  face  of  the 
true  poetic.     Hilton  had  done  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  world  of  art  that 
a  new  star  had  arisen;  critics *affected 
to    Sparc    his    blemishes,  while    they 
praised   his  drawing  and  his  style  of 
colour,  for  the  sake  of  his  boldness  in 
lifting  the  banner  of  the  historic;  and 
nobles — and,  it  is  said — ^priests, lamented 
that  the  walls  of  neither  their  mansions 
nor  their  churches  could  afford  room  lor 
some  of  these  compositions.  He  painted 
and  exhibited  three  other  pictures:  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  Una  with  the  Sa- 
tyrs, and  Ganymede,  when  the  Royal 
Academy  thought  he  had  done  enough 
for  all  the  honours  of  the  institution,  and 
in  the  year   18)9  he  was  numbered 
among  the  Forty;   Una  and  the  Satyrs 
is  a  fine  work,  and  shares  in  the  spi^t 
of  the  poet,  and  that  largely.     This 
symptom  of  approbation  by  his\>rethren, 
had,  we  fear,  littie  effect  on  the  world; 
for    it    continued     cold,    and^  Hilton 
continued  to  paint;  but  when,  in  18*21, 
he  exhibited  his  very  vivid  and  poetic 
picture  of  "  Nature  blowing  Bubbles  for 
her  Children,**  it  was  thought  that  the 
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tide  of  opinion  bad  turned  in  his  favour, 
for  every  eye  was  on  it,  and  commenda- 
tiona  were  on  alt  Kp«.  He  followed 
this  up  by  four  great  pictures;  1.  Venus, 
in  search  of  Cupid,  surprises  Diana  at 
her  Bath;  2.  Comus  with  the  Lady  in 
the  Enchanted  Chair,  a  scene  worthy 
of  Milton,  whose  page  inspired  it;  3. 


Love  taught  bv  the  Graces,  called  by 
the  critics  of  the  day,  a  most  pleaang 
performance;  4.   Christ  erowned  with 


ThoHM.  This  fine  work  was  bought  by 
the  British  Institution  in  the  year  1825; 
for,  though  the  subject  was  exhausted, 
and  had  ceased  to  excite  surprise,  the 
meekness  and  beautiful  resignation  of 
the  Saviour  were  in  strict  keeping  with 
Scripture,  and  welcome  to  thousands. 
The  Academy,  to  its  honour,  felt  that 
the  world  refined  from  using  Hilton 
according  to  his  merits,  and,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Thomson,  who  had  su^ 
ceeded  the  captious  Fuseli,  be  was  made 
Keeper,  an  office  to  which  a  small 
pensioh  and  good  apartments  are  at- 
tached; both  of  whicn  were  found  use- 
ful by  one  whose  only  shelter  had 
hitherto  come  from  the  scanty  and 
parched  bough  of  the  tree  of  art.  Hil- 
ton was  now  in  ** modest  independence," 
and  might  pursue  the  "  historic'*  with- 
out dr^  or  fear  of  want.  From  1826 
till  1839  he  painted  and  exhibited  ten 
pictures,  four  of  which  were  scriptural, 
one  historical,  and  the  rest  poetic. 
These  were,  I.  The  Crucifixion;  2. 
Cupid  and  a  Nymph;  S.  Abraham^ 
Servant  meeting  Rebekah;  4.  The 
Angel  releasing  Peter  from  Prison;  S. 
Sir  Calepine  rescuing  Serena;  6.  Una 
seeking  shetoer  in  the  Cottage  of  Core- 
cea;  7.  Rebekah  and  AbrahamV  Se^> 
vant;  8.  Edith  and  the  Monks  finding 
the  Body  of  Harold;  9.  Nymph  and 
CupM;  10.  The  Infiuit  Warrior.  The 
Inmnt  Warrior  was  exhibited  in  1836; 
and  firom  this  period  Hilton  is  believed 
to  have  finished  nothing,  though  he  de^ 
signed  and  drew  much;  for  a  slow  and 
wasting  illness  had  robbed  htm  of  hb 
sure  delicacy  of  touch,  and  pressed 
down,  in  no  gentle  way,  that  vigoar  of 
spirit  so  necessary  for  success  in  great 
undertakings.  He' died  in  his  apar^ 
ments  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the 
dOth  of  December,  1889,  and  most  of 
the  memben  and  the  students  attended 
his  body  to  the  grave.  His  prin- 
cipal pictures  were   exhibited   at   the 


British  Institution  in  1840.  To  the  task 
of  historical  painting  HUtoQ  brought  aa 
accurate  eye,  a  dear  sense  of  alume 
and  quantity,  a  hand  conversant  with 
light  and  shade,  and  unequalled  know- 
ledge of  drawing.  His  eoneeptietts 
were  high  and  noble,  both  in  poetty 
and  history,  and  he  always  reached  the 
sense  of  tne  subject  on  wimh  be  euh- 
ployed  his  pencil.  Spenser  was  his 
ravonrite  poet,  and  hb  finest  pietyfes 
are  from  the  Faen^  Queen,  whose  au- 
thor he  resembled  in  his  flights  in  mid- 
dle 8ur,  and  in  tranquil  coroposopa  of 
thought  and  expression.  With  these 
high  qualities  he  had  a  little  of  that 
attoyinjg  tameness  to  which  allasion  has 
been  made^  and,  at  the  first  look,  we  are 
apt  to  accuse  him  of  being  something 
cold  when  he  should  be  fervent,  and  to 
demre  a  touch  of  sreater  vitality—a  mora 
visible  throb  of  uie  pulse  of  tftowht. 

Hiax  (LAURUfcR  Dt  la).  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1606,  and  was  edu- 
cated, first  by  his  fiither,  Stephen  de  la 
Hire,  an  historical  painter  or  soose  re- 
putation, but  afterwMpds  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Simon  Vouet.  He  was  the 
only  artist  of  his  time  in  FHuKse,  who 
ifid  not  endeavour  to  imitate  the  stvia 
of  that  master,  though  the  <me  which  • 
he  assumed  was  not  at  all  superior,  and 
he  continued  a  mannerist.  His  taste 
was  but  indiflerent,  and  if  it  was  mora 
natnral  and  finished  than  that  of  Vooet, 
it  was  stifi  far  from  agreeabisw  i§M 
landscapes  were  the  most  pleasiBg  of 
his  works,  for  he  finished  tbem  widi 
great  care;  but  his  figures  were  not 
natural,  either  in  the  airs  of  the  beadts, 
the  contours  of  the  limbs  and  bodlea,  or 
in  the  fingers,  which  were  too  long  and 
contorted.  The  keeping  in  bis  pictures 
was  exeeecKngly  ftmltr,  ham  an  i^jndl- 
eious  use  of  tiie  aerial  perspeotive;  for, 
instead  of  making  his  obfeets  apparaatly 
die  away,  the  distances  were  invDlved 
in  a  confiised  mistiness,  and  his  figures, 
in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  ikm 
base  Ime,  were  ckitided  and  indiatiiiet> 
This  defect  rendered  the  wotIls  of  De 
la  Hire  generally  less  estimable,  thoc^k 
they  are  stiU  oommeaded  by  many  of 
his  conn  try  men.  Among  his  beat  pi^ 
tnres  are,  the  Entiy  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  appeanmee  at  the  Sepal* 
chre  to  the  three  Mariea.  He  also 
etched  some  plates  in  a  neat  style.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1656. 
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HiBB  (Phiup  db  la).  He  was  the 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1677.  It  is  uncertain 
onder  what  master  he  studied,  but  he 
closely  imitated  the  style  of  Watteau. 
He  also  painted  the  same  kind  of  subjects 
with  great  success,  and  some  of  his 
pictures  have  considerable  merit.  After 
roUowin^f  painting  for  some  time,  he 
<initted:  that  profession  to  study  and 
practise  physic     He  died  in  1719. 

HoABB  (William).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  bom  at  Eye,  in  SufTollc, 
about  1707.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  after  which  he  was  placed 
ander  Grisoni,  an  Italian  painter  in 
London,  on  leaving  whom  he  went 
abroad,  and  at  Rome  attended  the 
school  of  Francesco  Iroperiale,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Carlo  Maratti.  Here  he  formed 
ttn  acquaintance  with  Pompeo  Battoni, 
which  ripened  into  a  friendship  that 
lasted  through  life.  While  at  Rome, 
Mr.  Hoare  made  many  copies  from 
the  best  works  of  the  great  pointers, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  nine  years 
returned  to  London,  enriched  with 
knowledge,  and  furnished  with  designs. 
Finding  Tittle  or  no  encouragement  for 
bistoriod  painting,  he  had  recourse  to 
portrait,  which  he  practised  at  Bath, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  first  persons  of  quality  in  the  king- 
dom. He  there  painted  an  altar>piece 
of  Our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  for 
the  church  of  St.  ]MUchael;  and  for  the 
Octagon  chapel  he  did  another,  the 
sobject  of  which  was  the  Pool  of  Beth- 
esda.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to 
crayon  painting,  which  he  carried  to 
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high  perfection.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  he  was  chosen  one 
of  its  first  members,  and  was  a  constant 
exhibitor  many  years.  He  died  in  1792, 
leaving  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
the  late  Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  was  the  au* 
thor  of  Arethusa,  and  himself  a  painter. 
HoBBBMA  (MiNl>EBHonT).  Tuis  emi- 
nent painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem 
about  lfi29.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
Solomon  Ruysdael  for  his  master,  but 
it  is  oertun  that  hestudied  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  afUir  nature,  sketching  every 
scene  that  afforded  him  pleasure,  and 
his  choice  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
His  grounds  are  always  agreeaoly 
brdcen,  and  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  deseribiBg  slopes  diversifiea  with 
shrubs,  plants, or  trees,  which  conducted 


the  eye  to  some  building,  ruin,  grove, 
or  piece  of  water,  and  ^equently  to  a 
delicate  remote  distance,  every  object 
perspectively  contributing  to  delude 
our  observation  to  that  point.  The 
forms  of  bis  trees  are  not  unlike  those 
of  James  Ruysdael,  and  in  all  his  pic- 
tures he  shows  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  His  colouring  is 
extremely  good,  and  his  skies  evidently 
show  that  he  made  nature  his  principal 
director,  by  the  airy  forms  and  graceful 
disposition  of  bis  clouds,  as  also  by  the 
peculiar  tints,  expressing  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  morning  and 
evening.  His  touch  is  light,  free,  and 
firm,  and  his  pictures  have  a  very  strik- 
ing effect,  by  the  happy  distribution  of 
his  light  ana  shadow.  In  some  of  them 
he  has  happily  introduced  the  solar 
beams  penetrating  the  thick  and  umbra- 
p^ous  scenery  of  a  forest,  thereby 
illuminating  the  objects  upon  which  the 
light  falls,  with  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
figures  which  he  designed  are  indiflRerent, 
but  this  was  a  defect  common  to  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Caspar  Poussin,  as  well  as 
to  Hobbcma;  but  the  latter,  conscious  of 
his  inability  in  that  respect,  admitted  but 
few  into  his  designs,  and  those  he  usually 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  front  line. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  was  assisted 
in  this  respect  by  Ostade,  Teniers,  Van- 
dervelde,  and  other  artists  of  eminence. 
The  works  of  Hobbema  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  a  very  fine  land- 
scape by  him,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Coxe,  sold  a  few  years 
afl^o  for  seven  hundred  pounds.  He 
died  at  Haerlem  in  1699. 

Hodges  (  William).  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1744,  and  for  some  time  was 
the  scholar  and  assistant  of  Wilson, 
under  whom  he  acquired  a  good  taste 
for  colouring,  and  great  boldness  of 
execution;  but  he  was  defective  in  his 
forms,  and  inaccurate  in  general  design. 
When  Captain  Cook  went  on  his 
second  vovage  of  discovery,  Hodges 
accepted  the  proposal  of  accompanying 
that  great  navigator  as  draugntsman, 
and  in  that  capacity  gave  satisfiiction 
to  his  employers.  He  next  made  a 
voyage  to  India,  where,  under  the 
patronage  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  drew 
a  number  of  views  of  the  local 
scenery  in  a  grand  and  imposing  style, 
from  which  engravings  were  made;  and 
published  afler  his  return  to  England. 
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By  some  unforknnate  speculations  in 
commerce  he  lost  bis  property,  which 
depressed  his  spirits.  Mid  hastened  his 
death  in  1797. 

HoBCK,  or,  HouK  (John  Van).  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1600,  and, 
after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was 
placed  »nder  the  direction  of  Rubens, 
m  whose  school  he  rose  to  high  distinc- 
tion, and  became  one  of  his  best  and 
most  esteemed  disciples.  On  leaving 
that  great  master  be  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  some  years,  and  was 
much  employed  by  the  nobility  in  paint- 
ing portraits.  After  his  return  to 
Flanaers,  he  was  invited  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  employed  in  painting  the  por- 
traits of  the  imperial  family,  ana  in 
adorning  the  churches,  convents,  and 
cabinets  of  the  nobility  with  a  variety 
ol'  excellent  compositions.  He  next 
accompanied  the  Archduke  Leopold  to 
Brussels,  as  his  principal  painter,  but 
died  soon  after,  in  1630,  universally 
regretted.  His  portraits  were  remark- 
able for  their  resemblance,  and  are 
deemed  little  inferior  to  those  of  Van- 
dyck.  His  composition  was  good,  his 
manner  of  designing  ingenious,  his  co- 
louring strong,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his 
pencil,  thou^  delicate,  was  yet  equal 
to  the  grandest  works  in  which  he  was 
employed.  The  portraits  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  and  Isabella,  in  the 
cabinet  of  Prince  Ciiarles  of  Lorraine, 
at  Brussels,  are  prooib  of  hi?  merit  in 
that  style;  and  the  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Mechlin, 
representing  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  sufficiently  evinces  his 
genius  for  historical  subjects. 

HoscK  (Robert  Van).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1609,  but  it  is  not  known 
by  whom  he  was  instructed.  How- 
ever, he  acquired  disttnction,  and  was 
lavoured  by  the  King  of  Spain;  who 
appointed  him  surveyor  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  Flanders.  l*he  pictures  which 
he  painted  were  genenuly  of  a  small 
size,  with  abundance  of  figures,  and 
he  particularly  excelled  in  those  sub- 
jects which  admiUed  of  introducinff  the 
greatest  number  of  them,  such  as 
battles,  plundering  of  villages,  march- 
ings of  armies,  or  encampments.  His 
works  are  estimable,  his  design  is  cor- 
rect, his  touch  neat,  and  his  colouring 


delicate.  In  all  hi»  oompoMtions  faa 
designed  an  inconceivable  multitude  of 
figures  in  a  small  compass,  so  that  it 
seemed  diflScnlt  even  to  the  eye  to  ob* 
serve  the  variety,  thoagh,  upon  eaaast- 
nation,  they  all  appeared  distinct  and 
accurate.  He  also  painted  historical 
sulgects,  particularly  twelve  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  martyrdom  of  each,  for  an  abbey 
near  Dunkirk,     lie  died  in  1668. 

HoBPNAOJBL  (Gbobob).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  After 
learning  the  principles  of  design  in  hia 
native  place,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
took  drawings  of  the  finest  monumeota 
of  antiquity,  and  on  his  return  to  Ant- 
werp published  a  volume  of  enffravinga 
from  tnose  designs.  He  next  cnose  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pencil,  animals,  plants, 
and  insects,  which  he  executed  in  a 
spirited  style.  When  Antwerp  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Iloefhagei 
fled  to  Bavaria,  where  he  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  elector;  but  he  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  £&»- 
peror  Rodolph,  who  gave  him  a  eon- 
siderable  pension.  Hoeftiagel  was  also 
an  engraver;  and  among  other  perform- 
ances in  that  line,  was  a  plan  or  viaw  of 
Bristol:  whence  it  should  seem  that  he 
visited  England.  He  died  in  1600.  His 
son  James  was  also  a  good  engraver. 

Host  (Gerard).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Bommel  in  1648.  His  fiither 
was  a  glass  painter,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  nrst  instractions,  bat  after- 
wards he  became  the  pupil  of  Waraar 
Van  Rvsen,  who  had  oeen  a  scholar  of 
Poelembuiig.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
Gerard  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
master,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  fiither,  whose  business  he  was  called 
upon  to  continue.  In  1672,  when  the 
French  took  Bommel,  he  fled  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  obtained  employment, 
as  he  afterwards  did  at  Amsterdam. 
Fr6m  thence  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and, 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  France, 
but  not  meeting  with  encouragement 
there,  he  returned  to  the  former  city, 
where  he  fixed  hia  residence^  and  ex- 
perienced ample  encouragement  under 
the  patronage  ot  M.  Van  Zuylen.  He 
there  succeeded  in  establishing  an  aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  appointed 
director,  and  conducted  it  with  great 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
pupils.     He  had  a  lively  imagination,  a 
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read^  ioveaiioD»  a  fine  genius  for  com* 
poskion,  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
costume.  His  manner  of  painting  was 
clean  and  neat,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro.  His  figures  are  designed 
with  elegance,  and  drawn  with  correct- 
ness; bis  colouring  is  lively,  natural, 
and  full  of  harmony,  from  the  judicious 
opposition  of  his  light  and  shadow;  his 
touch  is  light  and  firm,  and  bis  pictures 
have  great  transparence.  His  small 
easel  paintings  are  delicate  in  the  touch 
and  the.  finiiming,  and  his  larger  works 
are  always  pencilled  with  a  freedom 
suitable  to  such  grand  compositions.  In 
Holland,  and  aUo  in  England,  several 
charming  pictures  of  Hoet  are  preserved, 
some  of  them  in  the  manner  of  Poelem- 
bnrg,  and  others  in  the  style  of  Karl  du 
Jardin.     He  died  in  1793. 

Host  (John  db).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1545.  When  young 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied 
the  art  of  painting,  and  settled  at  Paris. 
Henry  I V.  esteemed  hirn  highly,  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  royal 
collection  of  pictures,  and  valet  of  his 
bedchamber.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects with  reputation.  He  died  in  1615. 

HoniAN  (Samitsl).  This  artbt  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  bom  in 
1580.  He  studied,  first  in  his  own 
country,  under  Gotthard  Ringli,  and 
next  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  Antp 
werp.  He  made  a  rapid  progress,  and 
became  equally  eminent  in  history  and 
portrut,  but  chiefly  pursued  the  latter 
branch  of  the  art.  His  style  was  noble, 
his  colouring  excellent,  and  his  ex- 
pression of  character  uncommonly  strik- 
ing. He  also  painted  fruit,  vegetables, 
dead  game,  fish,  and  culinary  articles, 
in  an  admirable  manner.  He  died  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1648. 

HooABTB  (William).  This  original 
genius  was  descended  from  a  famuy  in 
Westmoreland;  but  his  father  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
where  this  son  was  bom,  in  1697  or 
1698.  Though  his  father  taught  Latin, 
and  published  a  book  of  exercises  for 
the  use  of  his  school,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  paid  much  attention  to  the  ' 
education  of  William,  who  was  at  an 
early  age  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of 
arms  on  plate.  While  in  that  employ, 
his  genius  for  painting  discovered  itself 


in  a  remarkable  manner.  Going  out 
one  Sunday  with  some  companions  to 
Highgate,  the  weather  being  hot,  they 
went  into  a  public-house,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arose 
between  some  persons  in  the  same 
room.  One  of  the  disputants  stmck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot, 
which  cut  him  very  much;  and,  the 
blood  running  down  the  man's  face,  gave 
him  a  singular  appearance.  This,  with 
the  contortions  of  his  countenance,  af- 
forded a  striking  object  to  Hogarth, 
who  drew  out  his  pencil,  and  sketched 
the  scene  in  an  exact  and  ludicrous 
manner.  The  first  piece,  however,, 
which  he  executed  as  a  painter,  was  a 
representation  of  Wanstead  Assembly ; 
and  the  figures  therein  were  sketched 
from  the  life.  The  faces  are  said  to 
have  been  faithful  resemblances,  and 
the  colouring  better  than  what  appeared 
in  his  later  performances.  His  first 
employment  appears  to  have  been  the 
engraving  of  snop  bills,  and  his  next, 
the  execution  of  prints  for  publications. 
As  a  painter,  he  seems  to  have  begun 
with  conversation  pieces  and  portraits* 
At  Ravenhill,  in  Essex,  is  a  family  pic- 
ture by  him,  exhibiting  Mr.  Western, 
the  owner  of  the  mansion,  with  his 
Mother,  Chancellor  Hoadley,  Arch- 
deacon Plumptre,  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton, 
and  his  curate  Mr.  Henry  Taylor.  This 

Eicturewas  painted  in  1736.  Mr.  Cole 
ad  also  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Western  in  his  academical  dress,  painted 
by  Hogarth,  who  introduced  a  cat,  to 
indicate  the  place  where  the  chimney 
stood.  It  was  his  practice  to  sketch  on 
the  spot  any  remarkable  face  that 
struck  him;  and  one  evening  at  the 
Bedford  Cofiee-house,  a  friend  observing 
him  pencilling  something  on  the  back 
of  his  nail,  asked  what  it  was,  when 
Hogarth  showed  him  the  lineaments  of 
a  whimsical  countenance  then  in  the 
room.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  a 
nobleman,  who  was  very  ugly,  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait.  Hogarth  did  him 
more  justice  than  he  wished,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  picture  was 
never  demanded.  The  painter  made 
several  applications  for  his  money;  but 
without  effect.  At  last  he  sent  to  his 
lordship  the  following  note: — "  Mr. 
Hogarth's    dutiful    respects    to    Lord 

:  finding  that  he  does  not  mean 

to  have  the  picture  which  was  drawn  for 
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hiin,  is  informed  again  of   Mr.   H.'b 
necessity  for  the  money:   if,  therefore, 
his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three 
days,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tail,  and  other  appendages, 
to  Mr.  Hare,  the  wild-beast  man,  Mr. 
Hogarth  having  given  that  gentleman  a 
conditional  promise  of  it  for  an  exhibi> 
tton,  on  his  lordship's  refusal.'*     This 
had  the  desired  effect;  the  money  was 
sent;  the  picture  taken  home,  and  im- 
mediately consigned  to  the  flames.     In 
1730,  Hogarth  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.     This  was  a  stolen  match, 
and  very  much  against  the  inclination 
of  the  lady's  father.    Soon  after,  how- 
ever, when  Hogarth  began  his  Harlot's 
Progress,  Lady  Thornhill  advised  him 
to  place  some  scenes  of  it  in  the  way  of 
his  father4n-law.      This  was  done,  and 
when  Sir  James  knew  who  bad  ex- 
ecuted them,  he  was  pleased,  and  said, 
**  Very  well;    the  man  who  can  furnish 
representations  like  these,  can  maintain 
a  wife  without  a  portion."    But  after 
some  time  he  became  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  the  match,  and  proved  very 
fiiendly  to  Hogarth,  who  occasionally 
furnished  him  with  assistance.      Not 
long  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  being 
intimate  with  Mr.  Tyers,  suggested  to 
him   the    improvement    of    Yauzhall 
Gardens,  of  which  that  gentleman  was 
proprietor,  by  embellishing  them  with 
paintinfifs.     The  hint  was  adopted,  and 
our  artist,  for  his  humorous  sketches, 
was  rewarded  with  a  gold  ticket  of  ad- 
mission for  himself  and  his  friends.     In 
1733,  the  genius  of  Hogarth  began  to 
be  publicly  known  br  the  publication 
of  the  third  scene  or  his  Harlot's  Pro- 
gress,   which    made    him    extremely 
popular.     It  was  the  complaint  of  Du 
Bos,  that  no  history  painter  had  gone 
through  a  series  of  actions,  and  thus 
depicted  the  successive  fortune  of  a 
character,  from  the  cradle  to  the  g^ve. 
What  the  critic  wished  to  see,  Hogarth 
performed.     He  launches  his  young  ad- 
venturer as  a  simple  giri  into  the  world, 
and  conducts  her  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  wretchedness  to  a  premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  under- 
standing; and  no  artist  before  Hogarth 
ever  made  the  pencil  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  moral  instruction.      Nor 
was  his  success  confined  to  his  figures. 
One  of  his  excellencies  consisted  in  what 


might  be  termed  the  furniture  of  his 
pieces;  for  as,  in  sublime  representa- 
tions, the  less  the  trivial  drcumstanees 
are  permitted  to  direct  the  spectatoi^ 
attention  from  the  principal  objects, 
the  greater  is  their  force;  so,  in  scenes 
copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety 
of  little  images  contributes  to  throw  a 
degree  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  whole. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  rake's 
levee    room,    the    nobleman's   dining 
room,  the  apartments  of  husband  and 
wife,  in  Marriage  it  la  Mode;  the  alder- 
man's pariour,   the   bedchamber,  anil 
many  others,  are  illustrative    of  the 
manners  of  the  times.     The  novelty  of 
Hogarth's  performances  soon  tempted 
the  needy  fartists  and  print-dealers  to 
avul  themselves  of  his  designs,  and  to 
rob  him  of  the  profits,  by  obtruding 
miserable  copies  upon  the  public.     To 
put  a  stop  to  these  depredations,  he 
procured  an  act  of  paniament  to  be 
passed,  for  the  protection  of  designers 
and  engravers,    on  the    prindple   of 
literary  copyright.     In    1745,  nnding 
that,  great  as  the  sale  of  his  prints 
might  be,  the   public   were   not  in- 
clined to  take  his  pictures  off  his  bands, 
he  had  recourse  to    an  auction    for 
that  purpose;  but  the  scheme  did  not 
equal  his  expectations.     In  tbe  same 
year  he  published  his   six   prints    of 
Marriage  k  la  Mode.      He  bad  also 
projected  a  contrast  to  this,  in  a  set  of 
pictures  representing  a   Happy  Mar- 
riage.    A  design  for  tbe  first  of  his 
plates  was  completed,  bat  the  work 
never  went  beyond  it.    Some  idea  of 
the  painter's  view  may  be  formed  from 
tbe  account  of  what  he  executed.    The 
time  supposed  was  immediately  after 
the  return  of  the  parties  from  church; 
the  scene  lav  in  the  hall  of  an  old 
country  mansion;  on  one  side  tbe  raa^ 
ried  couple  were  represented  sitting; 
behind  was  a  group  of  young  friends, 
breaking  a  bride-cake  over  their  heads. 
In  front  stood  the  (atfaer  of  the  lady, 
msping  a  bumper,  and  drinking  to  the 
niture  happiness  of  his  children;  by  his 
side  appeared  a  table  covered  with  re- 
freshments.   Under  the  screen,  several 
rustic    musicians,  with    servants   and 
tenants,  were  arranged.    Througli  tbe 
arch  by  which  the  room  was  entered, 
the  eye  was  led  along  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  before  a  dripping^n,  stood  a 
well-fed  divine,  la  hisgewn  and  cassock. 
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with  a  watch  in  hb  hand,  giving  direo- 
tiona  to  a  cook,  who  was  enif^oyed  in 
basting  a  haanch  of  venison.  The 
clei^nan  and  his  associate  were  the 
most  laboured  parts  of  the  pictore; 
whence  it  has  been  ludicrousljr  ob- 
served, that  Hogarth,  finding  himself 
out  of  his  element  in  the  parlour, 
hastened  in  quest  of  ease  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  kitchen.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  Aiz-la«Chapel]e  in  1748,  he 
went  to  France,  but  was  taken  into 
custody  at  Calais,  while  sketchinff  a 
drawing  of  the  gate  of  the  town.  His 
confinement,  however,  was  short,  but  be 
was  soon  sent  out  of  the  country,  vrhich 
occasioned  his  print  of  "  O  the  Roast 
33eefof  Old  England."  In  1753,  Hogarth 
appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author, 
in  a  <;|ttaTto  vdume,  entitled  "The 
Analysis  of  Beauty,**  written  with  a  view 
of  fixing  the  fluctuating  taste.  In  this 
performance  he  shows,  by  a  variety  of 
examples,  that  a  curve  is  the  line  of 
beauty,  and  that  round  swelling  figures 
aremostpleasingtotheeye;  andthetnith 
of  this  opinion  has  been  suppcMied  and 
iUostrated  since,  br  many  good  writers 
on  the  subject.      In  the  literary  com- 

SisiUon  of  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
r.  Beiijamin  Hoadley,  Dr.  Thomas 
Morell,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley. 
Hogarth  had  the  common  failing  of 
most  people  who  obtain  wealth  and 
eminence  without  a  liberal  education. 
He  affseted  to  despise  every  kind  of 
knoadedge  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Having  established  his  fame  with  little 
obligation  to  literature,  he  either  con- 
ceived it  to  be  needless,  or  decried  it 
because  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  Till 
be  eonunenced  author  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  that,  eren  spelling 
was  a  necessary  qualification.  Before 
the  time  of  this  publicatioa,  one  of  his 
common  topics  of  discourse  was  the 
uselcssHOSB  of  i>ooks  to  an  artist;  and 
in  his  print  of  Beer-street,  among  other 
volumes  consigned  to  the  pastryoook, 
is  **  Tumbull  on  Ancient  Fainting;"  a 
work  which  he  should  haye  understood 
before  he  condemned.  Rneller  was 
not  fonder  of  flattery  than  Hogarth; 
and  Horace  Walpole  obtained  firora 
horn  one  of  his  scarcest  performances,  by 
as  hyperbelicid  a  compliment  as  ever 
was  pud  by  Pope.  The  followiiij^ 
story  is  well  authenticated,  and  it  is 
highly  characteristic.     Hogarth  being 


at  dinner  with  Cheselden  and  other 
company,  was  tdd  that  Freke,  the 
surgeon,  had  said  in  the  coffee-house, 
that  Greene  was  as  great  a  composer 
as  Handel.  **  That  fellow,  Freke,^  re- 
plied Hogarth,  **  is  always  shooting  his 
bolt  absurdly!  Handcf  is  a  jriant  in 
music;  Greene  b  only  a  light  Florimel 
kind  of  a  composer."  '*  Ay,"  said  the 
other,  **but  Freke  declared  that  rou 
were  as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Van* 
dyck."  **  There  he  was  in  the  right," 
rejoined  Hogarth,  "and so  I  am;  give 
me  my  time,  and  let  me  choose  my  sub- 
ject." Hogarth  was  the  most  absent  of 
men.  At  table  he  would  sometiroes 
turn  round  his  chair  as  if  he  had 
finished,  and  as  suddenly  he  would 
turn    about    and    commence    eating 

Sain.  He  once  directed  a  letter  to 
oadley  thus,  **To  the  Doctor  at 
Chelsea;"  the  epistle,  howeyer,  luckily 
came  to  hand,  and  was  preserved  by  the 
chancellor  of  Winchester  as  a  pleasant 
memorial  of  his  friend's  inattention. 
Soon  afler  he  set  up  his  carriage,  he 
had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  When  he  went  the  weather 
was  fine;  but  while  there,  a  violent 
shower  came  on,  during  which  Hoguth 
was  let  out  by  a  different  door  from 
the  one  which  lie  entered,  and  seeingthe 
rain,  he  began  to  call  for  a  coach:  none, 
however,  appeared;  and  off  be  sallied 
for  Leicester  Fields,  without  bestowinr 
a  thought  on  his  own  carriage,  tiH 
asked  by  Mrs.  Hogarth  where  he  had 
left  it.  A  specimen  of  hn  propensity 
to  merriment  is  observable  in  one  of 
his  cards,  reouesting  the  company  of 
£fr.  King  to  dine  on  a  venison  pasty  at 
the  Mitre  tavern.  Within  a  arcle,  to 
which  a  knifo  and  fork  are  the  sup- 
porters, the  written  part  is  contained. 
In  the  centre  is  a  pie,  with  a  mitre  on 
the  top  of  it;  and  the  invitation  con- 
cludes with  these  Greek  letters,  to— > 
Eta,  Beta,  Pi.  In  one  of  the  early  ex- 
hibitions at  Spring  Gardens,  a  small 
picture  by  Honrth  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  painted  for  Lord  Cnarlemont, 
and  was  entitled  "  Picquet,  or  Virtae  in 
Danger,"  and  shows  a  young  lady,  who 
during  a  tiie'd'tiie  had  just  lost  all  her 
money  and  jewels  to  a  handsome  young 
officer.  He  is  drawn  in  the  act  of 
offering  her  the  contents  of  his  hat, 
in  which  are  bank  notes,  jewels,  and 
trinkets,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging 
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them  for  another  aoquisition.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  time-piece*  with  a  figure 
of  Old  Time,  and  this  motto,  Nunc. 
Hogarth  has  caught  his  heroine  at  this 
critical  moment  struggling  with  herselC 
and  marked  her  feelmgs  with  uncom- 
mon success.  In  the  Miser's  Feast« 
Hogarth  thought  proper  to  pillory  Sir 
Isaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbially 
avaricious.  The  son  of  Sir  Isaac^  hear- 
ing this,  called  at  the  painter's  to  see 
the  picture,  and  then  asked  whether 
that  odd  figure  was  intended  for  any 
particular  person.  Hogarth  replied 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one 
Sir  Isaac  Shard;  upon  which  the  visitor 
drew  his  sword,  anu  slashed  tjie  canvass 
to  taitOFS.  Hogarth  appeared  in  ereat 
wrath,  but  the  younff  gentleman  justi- 
fied what  he  had  done,  saying,  that 
**tbis  was  a  very  unwarrantable  license; 
that  he  was  the  iiyured  person's  son; 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  any 
suit  at  law;"  which,  however,  was 
never  instituted.  About  the  year  1757, 
Hogarth  became  seijeant  painter  to 
the  Ring,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
brother-in-law;  and  this  was  the  only 
public  favour  or  honour  he  ever  re- 
ceived. The  last  memorable  event 
in  his  life  was  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes. 
When  that  mock  patriot  made  a  noise, 
Hogarth  published  his  print  of  the 
Times,  which  produced  a  severe  paper 
against  him  in  the  North  Briton.  On 
this  the  painter  engraved  a  caricature  of 
Wilkes's  person;  and  then  Churchill 
took  up  toe  cudgels,  in  an  Epistle  to 
Hogarth.  The  artist  was  not  behind- 
hand, but  retorted  in  a  caricature  of 
Churchill,  who  was  represented  as  a 
canonical  bear,  with  a  ragged  staff  and 
pot  of  porter.  While  this  unequal 
contest  was  carrying  on,  with  little  credit 
on  either  side,  the  health  of  Hogaith 
declined  fast.  In  1762,  be  complained 
of  an  inward  pain,  which  continued  tiN 
October  25,  1764,  when  he  died  at  his 
house  in  Leicester  Fields,  from  whence 
his  remains  were  removed  for  interment 
to  the  churchyard  at  Chbwick.  It  may 
be  justly  said  of  this  great  artist,  that 
all  his  powers  of  delighting  were  re- 
strained to  his  pencil.  Having  been 
rarely  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  hu  asperities  had  been  rubbed  off 
by  civil  intercourse.  The  slightest  con- 
tradiction transported  him  mto  a  pas- 
sion; and  he  haa  a  ridiculous  portion  of 


vanity.  Yet  he  was  honest,  liberal,  and 
a  most  punctual  paymaster.  He  made 
one  essay  at  sculpture;  for,  wanting  a 
sign  to  distinguish  his  house  in  Leicester 
Fields,  and  thinking  none  more  proper 
than  the  Golden  Head,  be  made  up, 
out  of  a  mass  of  cork,  the  bust  of  Van- 
dyck,  which  he  gilt,  and  placed  over 
his  door.  When  this  fell  into  decay,  he 
made  another  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
He  likewise  also  modelled  a  resem* 
blance  of  Vaodyck  in  clay;  which  has 
also  perished.  There  are  three  lane 
pictures  by  Hogarth  over  the  altar  ra 
the  churcn  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  at 
Bristol.  Mr.  Theodosius  Forrest  had  a 
sketch  in  oil  of  Our  Saviour,  designed 
for  a  painting  on  glass;  and  several 
drawings  descriptive  of  the  accidents 
during  a  tour  of  five  days.  His  fiiyovrite 
picture  was  Sigismonda,  of  which  Lord 
Orford  gives  a  ludicrous  and  severe 
description: — **  Not  to  mention  the 
wretchedness  of  thecoloorine,"  says  he, 
"  it  was  the  representation  of  a  maudlia 
strumpet,  j  ust  turned  out  of  keeping,  with 
her  eyes  red  with  rage  and  usquebaugh, 
tearin^^  off  the  ornaments  her  keeper 
had  given  her.  To  add  to  the  disgust 
raised  by  such  vulgar  expression,  her 
fingers  were  blooded  by  her  lover's 
heart  that  lay  before  her.  None  of  the 
sober  grief,  no  dignity  of  suppressed 
anguish,  no  involuntary  tears,  no  settled 
meditation,  on  the  fate  she  meant  to 
meet,  no  amorous  warmth  turned  holy 
by  despair;  in  short,  all  was  wanting 
that  should  have  been  there;  all  was 
there  that  such  a  story  should  have 
banished  from  a  mind  capable  of  eon- 
ceiving  such  eomplicatea  woe."  He 
set  the  price  of  four  hundred  pounds  on 
it,  and  it  had  returned  on  his  hands  by 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  painted. 
His  other  pictures  of  the  historical 
kind  were  Danae,  and  the  Pool  of 
Betheseda;  to  which  similar  objections 
may  be  made. 

HoLBBiN  (  Hans,  or  John).  This  ex- 
cellent artist  was  bom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  at  Basil,  in  1408;  bat 
Charles  Patin  places  his  birth  three 
years  earlier,  tninking  it  improbable 
that  he  could  have  arrived  at  such  per- 
fection in  painting  as  he  showed  in 
1516,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  1496.  He 
learned  the  mdiments  of  painting  from 
his  father,  John  Holbein;  out  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius  soon  raised  htm 
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sboive  his  master.  He  painted  Our 
SaviourV  Passion,  in  the  town-house  of 
Basil;  and  in  the  fish-market  of  the 
same  town,  a  Dance  of  Peasants,  and,  it 
is  said,  the  Dance  of  Death  in  the  Court- 
house attached  to  th*  Dominican 
Church.  These  pieces  procured  the 
artist  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who 
requested  Holbein  to  draw  his  picture. 
Holbein,  however,  had  neither  etegance 
nor  delicacy  of  manners,  but  was  given 
to  wine  and  revelling,  for  which  he  met 
with  the  following  gentle  rebuke  from 
Erasmus.  When  that  author  published 
hb  MorisB  Encomium,  or  Paneeyric 
upon  Follj,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Holbein,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
descriptions  of  folly  there  given,  that  he 
designed  them  all  in  the  mar^n;  and, 
where  he  had  not  room  to  draw  the 
whole  figures,  he  pasted  a  piece  of 
paper  to  the  leaves.  He  then  returned 
the  book  to  Erasmus,  who,  seeing  that 
he  had  represented  an  amorous  fool  by 
the  figure  of  a  fat  Dutch  lover,  htigging 
his  bottle  and  lass,  wrote  under  it 
*'  Hans  Holbein,**  and  so  sent  it  back  to 
the  painter.  Holbein,  to  be  revenged, 
drew  the  picture  of  Erasmus  as  a  musty 
book-worm,  who  busied  himself  in 
scraping  together  old  manuscripts,  and 
wrote  under  it  **  Adagia.**  An  English 
nobleman  seeing  some  of  Holbein's 
performances  at  Basil,  invited  him  to 
this  country,  where  his  art  was  in  high 
esteem,  and  promised  him  great  en- 
Goumgement;  but  the  painter  was  too 
much  engaged  in  his  pleasures  to  listeu 
to  the  proposal.  A  few  years  after, 
however,  moved  by  the  necessities  to 
which  an  increased  fomily,  and  his  own 
mismanagement,  had  reduced  him,  as 
well  as  by  the  persuasions  of  Eras- 
mus, he  consented  to  go  to  England; 
and  the  more  readily,  as  he  did  not  live 
on  the  happiest  terms  with  his  wife, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  termagant. 
In  his  joarney  hither  he  stayed  some 
days  at  Strasburg,  and,  applying  to  a 
painter  for  work,  was  ordered  to  give 
a  specimen  of  his  skill.  Holbein  finished 
a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a 
flv  upon  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it; 
aner  which  he  withdrew  privately,  and 
pursued  his  journey.  When  the  painter 
returned  home,  he  was  astonisned  at 
the  elegance  of  the  drawing;  and  espe- 
cially at  the  fly,  which  at  first  he  took 
for  a  real  one,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 


move it  M'ith  his  hand.     He  then  sent 
all  over  the  city   for  his  journeyman, 
who  was  now  missing;  but  aft^r  many 
inquiries  he  found  that  he  had  been 
thus  deceived  by  Holbein.     This  story 
has  been  somewhat  differently  told,  as 
if  the  painting  was  a  portrait  for  one  of 
his  patrons  at  Basil;  but  the  effect  was 
the  same,  for  before  he  was  discovered 
he  had  made  his  escape.     After  almost 
begging  his  way  to  England,  he  found 
an  easy  admittance    to    Sir    Thomas 
More,  having  brought  with  him  Eras- 
mus's picture,  and  letters  recommenda- 
tory to  that  great  man.     Sir  Thomas 
received  him  with  joy,  and  kept  him  in 
his  house  between  two  and  three  years; 
during  which  time  he  drew  the  portrait 
of  his  patron,  and    the  likenesses  of 
many  of  his  friends  and  relations.    One 
day,  Holbein  happening  to  mention  the 
nobleman  who  nad  some  years  before 
invited  him  to  England,  Sir  Thomas 
was  very  solicitous  to  know  who  he  was. 
Holbein  replied  that  he  had  forgot  his 
title,  but  remembered  his  face  so  well, 
that  he  thought  he  could  draw  his  like- 
ness; and  this  he  did  so  strongly,  that 
the  nobleman  was  immediately  known  by 
it.    This  peer,  some  think,  was  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  others  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  chancellor  having  now  enriched 
his  apartments  with  Holbein's  produc- 
tions, adopted  the  following  method  to 
introduce  him  to  the  king.     He  invited 
the  monarch  to  an  entertainment,  and 
hunff  up  all  Holbein's  pieces,  disposed 
in  the  best  order,  in  tne  great  hall  of 
the  house.      The  king,  upon  his  first 
entrance,  was  so  charmed  with  the  sight, 
that  he  asked  whether  such  an  artist 
were  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for 
money?     On  which  Sir  Thomas  pre- 
seutea  Holbein  to  hb  mi^esty,  who  im- 
mediately took   him   into   his  service, 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  thirty  pounds. 
The  king  manifested  the  great  valoe  he 
had  for  tiim,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Jane,  sent  him  into  Flanders, 
to  draw  the  picture  of  the    Duchess 
Dowager  of  Milan,  widow  of  Francis 
Sfonstt,  whom  the  emperor  had  recom- 
mended to  him  for  a  fourth  wife;  but 
the  king's  defection  from  the  see  of 
Rome  happening  about  that  time,  he 
rather  chose  to  match  with  a  protestant 
princess.      Cromwell,  then  his  prime 
minister  (for  Sir  Thomas  More  haa  been 
removed    and     beheaded,)    proposed 
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Anne  of  Cleves  to  him;  but  the  king 
was  not  inclined  to  the  match,  till  her 
picture,  which  Holbein  had  drawn,  was 
presented  to  him;  and  in  which  she  was 
represented  as  so  very  charming,  that 
Henry  immediately  resolved  to  marry 
her;  and  thus  the  painter  was  unwit^ 
tingly  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  patron, 
who  lost  his  head  not  long  after.     A 
singular  circumstance  occurred  to  Hol- 
bein while  at  the  English  court,  which 
bad  like  to  have  proved  of  fatal  conse- 
quence, if  the  king  had  not  protected 
him.     A  nobleman  of  the  first  quality, 
out  of  curiosity,  went  one  day  to  see 
him  when  h^  was  drawing  a  figure  after 
the  life.   Holbein,  in  answer,  be|fged  his 
lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  visit 
to  another  day;  which  the  nobleman 
taking  for  an  affront,  broke  open  the 
door,  and  rudely  went  up  stairs.     Hol- 
bein hearing  a  noise,  left  his  chamber, 
and,  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell 
into  a  passion,"  and  pushed  him  back- 
wards from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
bottom.     Reflection  instantly  gave  him 
alarm,  and,  escaping  from  the  tumult,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  king. 
The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  was  there 
soon  after  him;  and  upon  opening  his 
grievance,  the  ixng  ordered  nolbem  to 
ask  his  pardon.     But  this  only  irritated 
the  proud  peer,  who  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  the 
plebeian's  life.     Upon  this   the   king 
sternly  replied,  "  My  lord,  you  have 
not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with 
me:  whatever  punishment  you  may  con- 
trive by  way  of  revenge  against  him, 
shall  assuredly  be  inflicted  upon  your- 
self: remember,  that  I  can,  whenever 
I  please,  make  seven  lords  of  seven 
ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make   one 
Holbein  out  of  seven  lords.*     Soon 
after  the    accession    of    George    the 
Second,  a  noble  collection  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Holbein  was  found  in  a  bureau 
at  Kensington,  amounting  to  eighty- 
nine.     These,  which  are  of  exquisite 
merit,  have  been  admirably  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  in  a  work  published  hj 
John   Chamberlain,  F.R.A.,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
of  portraits  ever  executed.     Holbein 
painted    equally    well   in    oil,   water- 
colours,  and  distemper,  in  large  and  in 
miniature:  but  he  had  never  practised 
the  latter  method  till  his  residence  in 
England,  when  he  learned  it  from  Lu- 


cas   Comelisz,  though  he  afterwards 
carried  it  to  perfection.     His  paintings 
of  that  kind  have  all  the  force  of  oil 
colours,  and  are  finished  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy.    In  general  he  painted 
on  a  green  ground,  but  in  his  small  pic- 
tures frequently  on  a  blue.     His  inven- 
tion was  surpnsingly  firuitful,  and  often 
poetical;  his    execution    remarkably 
quick,  and  his  application  indefatigable. 
His  pencil  was  exceedingly  tender,  his 
colouring  had  force,  he  finished  his  pic- 
tures with  exquisite  neatness,  and  his 
carnations  were  life  itself     His  genuine 
works  are  always  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  fine  round  imitation  of  flesh  visible 
in    his    portnuts.      As    an    historical 
painter,  he  is  not  so  much  known  in 
England  as  on  the  Continent.     He  exe- 
cuted, however,  two  compoutiona  for 
the  Steelyard  Company;  and  Taddeo 
Zttcchero  was  so  charmed  with  them, 
that  he  took  copies  of  them  in  Indian 
ink.    For  the  Company  of  Surgeons  he 
painted  a  noble  picture,  representing 
Henry  VIII.  incorporaUng  that  body 
by  a  royal  charter;  and  in  the  hall  of 
midewell  is  another  fine  piece  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  granting  that  {Milace  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  an  hospital. 
Holbein   painted   with   his  left  hand, 
which  Horace  Walpole,  on  mere  con- 
jecture,   takes    upon    him    to   doubt, 
thoueh  the  fact  is  supported  by  unques- 
tionable authority.   He  designed,  as  did 
Durer  before  him,  on  wood,  for  others 
to  engraye  upon;  but,  as  it  is  now 
pretty  well  proved,  was  not  the  en- 
graver, or  even  the  designer,  of  the 
ramous  Dance  of  Death,  printed    at 
Lyons  in  1538.     In  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery are  the  portraits  of  Holbein,  Luther, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Richard  South- 
well, all  painted  by  this  master;  and  in 
the  royal  cabinet  of  France,  besides 
several  portraits,  there  is  an  historical 
subject  Dy  Holbein,  representing  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  is  a  fine 
performance.     Holbein's  designs  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion  came  into  the  bands 
of  Rubens,  and  afterwards  v^to  the  pos- 
session of  William  Young  Ottley,  can. 
who  caused  them  to  be  engraved.  Hot* 
bein  died  of  the  plague,  in  London,  in 
1554. 

HotLAND  (Sift  Nathaiiibl).  This 
artist  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Dance, 
the  city  surveyor,  who  built  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  died  in  1768.     The 
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subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  1780, 
and  studied  under  Francis  Hay  man; 
after  which  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 

Eainted  landscapes  and  portraits.  On 
is  return  to  England  he  practised  his 
profession  with  great  credit,  till  his 
marriaffe  with  Mrs.  Drummer,  a  Hamp- 
shire heiress  of  great  fortune.  He 
afterwards  changed  his  name  to  Holland, 
but  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  obli- 
terate the  recollection  of  his  original 
profession,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending,  as  an  amateur,  to  the  succes- 
sive exnibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
subjects  of  landscapes,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  artist.  A  re- 
port which  bad  been  circulated*  of  his 
endeavouring  to  purchase,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying,  the  early  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil,  has  been  contra- 
dicted from  the  best  authority.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  East  Grin- 
stead  in  parliament  for  many  years,  and 
in  1800  was  created  a  baronet.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Winchester  in  1811. 
His  fine  painting  of  Timon  of  Athens 
was  at  Buckingham  House.  There  is  a 
fine  engraving  of  this,  as  well  as  of  hb 
painting  of  Garrick,  and  of  the  portrait 
of  Omai. 

HoLSTsiN  (CoftNBLius).  He  was 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1653.  His  father 
was  Peter  Holstein,  a  painter  on  glass, 
by  whose  instruction  he  became  an 
artist  of  considerable  eminence.  Among 
his  best  pictures,  Houbraken  mentions 
one  of  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus;  and 
several  naked  figures,  particularly  boys, 
which  he  describes  as  being  well  com- 
posed, correctly  drawn,  and  pleasingly 
coloured.  The  same  writer  also  notices 
the  ceiling  of  the  treasury  at  Amster- 
dam as  exceedingly  well  designed  and 
painted.  Holstein  engraved  some  plates 
nom  his  own  pictures  and  those  of 
others.     He  died  in  1691. 

HoLZBft  (JoHN^.  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Burgrite,  m  the  Tyrol,  in  1708. 
He  was  instructed  by  Bergmuller,  at 
Augsburg,  and  became  a  good  painter 
of  history,  chiefly  in  fresco,  for  the 
public  buildings  of  the  latter  city.  He 
also  etched  some  spirited  prints  from 
his  own  designs,  ana  those  of  other  art- 
ists, particularly  his  master  Bergmuller. 

HoNDBKOBTXft  (GiLEs).  He  was 
bora  at  Utrecht  in  1588,  and  imitated 
the  style  and  manner  of  colouring  of 
Roland  Savery  and   David    Vincken- 


booms;  but  studied  after  nature  those 
views  which  he  intended  for  his  land- 
scapes. The  forms  and  foliage  of  his 
trees  are  more  in  the  taste  of  Vincken- 
booms  than  of  Savery,  but  well  handled, 
and  firmly  pencilled,  though  sometimes 
too  brown  or  yellow.  He  also  painted 
fowls  with  truth  and  exactness;  and  fre- 
quently filled  his  small  landscapes  with 
no  other  objects;  but  he  finished  them 
highly,  and  with  great  transparence  of 
colouring. 

HoNDEKOETsa  (Gysbrecht).  Ho 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1613,  and  was 
the  son  of  Giles  Hondekoeter,  from 
whom  he  learned  design  and  colouring. 
The  subjects  he  painted  were  domestic 
fowls,  which  he  described  in  a  lively 
and  strong  manner,  giving  his  objects 
agreeable  attitudes,  and  colouring  them 
exactly  after  nature.  The  works  of 
this  master  are  oflen  passed  for  those 
of  his  son,  to  which  they  are  greatly  in- 
ferior.    He  died  in  1658. 

Hon DBKOKTBK  (  Melchior).  He  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1636.  He  chose  the 
same  subjects,  but  in  his  manner  of 
painting  them  surpassed  not  only  his 
master,  but  even  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Till  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
a^,  he  practised  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  and  accustomed  himself 
to  paint  several  sorts  of  birds,  particu- 
larly cocks,  bens,  ducks,  chickens,  and 
peacocks,  which  he  depicted  in  an  ele- 
gant variety  of  actions.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  received  some 
instractions  from  his  uncle  John  Baptist 
Weeninx;  but  his  principal  guide  was 
nature,  which  enabled  him  to  give  to 
e\erj  animal  great  troth,  force,  expres- 
sion, and  life.  His  pencil  was  neat  and 
delicate;  his  touch  light,  his  colouring 
transparent,  and  the  feathers  of  his 
fowls  were  expressed  with  a  swelling 
softness,  that  agreeably  deceived  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  He  is  said  to 
have  trained  up  a  cock  to  stand  in  any 
attitude  he  wanted;  and  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  place  this  bird  near  his  easel, 
so  that,  at  the  motion  of  his  hand,  the 
creature  would  fix  itself  in  the  proper 
posture,  and  continue  in  it  without  al- 
teration for  several  hours.  The  land- 
scapes which  he  introduced  as  the 
back  grounds  of  his  pictures  are  well 
adapted,  admirably  finished,  and  har- 
monize perfectly  with  his  subjects,  to 
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which  they  give  additional  beauty.  His 
touch  was  singular,  in  imitating  the  na- 
tural plumage  of  the  fowls  he  painted; 
which  not  only  produced  a  charming 
effect,  but  also  may  prove  serviceable 
to  the  observer,  in  assisting  him  to  as- 
certain the  genuine  pictures  of  this 
master.  The  works  of  Hondekoeter 
are  in  great  estimation,  and  generally 
obtain  a  large  price.  He  died  in  1695. 
HoNDius  (ABaAHAM).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  I6S81  though 
Descamps,  without  authority,  fixes  his 
birth  in  1650.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  universal  master,  painting  with 
equal  readiness  landscapes,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  dogs,  huntings  of 
wild  beasts,  as  boars,  deer,  wolves,  and 
foxes;  but  he  also  represented  conver- 
itations  and  fowls,  though  his  favourite 
subjects  were  of  the  chase.  His  man- 
ner was  peculiar  to  himself,  being  bold 
and  free;  and,  except  Rubens  and  Sny- 
ders,  few  have  painted  animals  in  a 
nobler  style,  or  with  more  spirit.  There 
is  great  fire  in  his  compositions,  but  his 
colouring  is  often  extravagant,  and  his 
drawing  incorrect.  In  general  his  pen- 
cilling was  harsh,  and  he  delighted  in 
a  fiery  tint;  yet  some  of  his  small  pic- 
tures are  neatly  finished.  There  is  a 
great  inequality  in  his  works,  some 
being  abundantly  superior  to  others; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  artist  whose 
compositions  are  so  easily  distinguish- 
able as  those  of  Hondius,  by  certain 
particularities  in  his  touch,  taste  of  de- 
sign, and  colouring.  His  pictures  of 
dogs  are  much  admired,  especially  one 
in  which  he  represented  thirty  different 
species  of  those  animals,  all  well  de- 
signed, and  each  animal  characterized 
with  some  peculiar  fur,  action,  expres- 
sion, or  attitude.  As  Hondius  suffered 
much  from  the  gout,  his  latter  works 
are  more  negligently  executed  than 
those  which  he  finished  in  his  early  days. 
His  most  capital  picture  b  the  Burning 
of  Troy,  in  which  are  numerous  figures, 
many  of  them  well  designed  and  dis- 
posed with  judgment.  Houbraken  also 
mentions  a  candlelight  by  him,  in  which 
appeared  a  fine  opposition  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  the  figures  were  extremely 
well  designed  and  coloured.  Hondius 
lived  many  years  in  London,  and  died 
there  in  1695.  He  executed  some 
etchings  in  a  very  spirited  style,  but 
they  are  very  scaree. 


HoNB  (Nathanikl).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Dublin.  He  came  to 
England  in  the  early  part  of  life,  and 
practised  as  an  itinerant  artist  lo  several 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  York, 
where  he  married  a  person  of  aome 
property.  A  short  time  after  this  he 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to 
follow  his  profession  with  reputatioD, 
both  as  a  painter  in  oil  and  in  mhii»- 
ture,  but  cniefly  in  enamel;  and  af^ 
the  death  of  Zincke,  be  ranked  among 
the  first  artists  of  his  day  in  that  branch. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royiil 
Acadeniv  at  its  first  institution:  bat 
took  offence  at  one  of  his  pictures,  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, being  rejected  from  the  exhibi- 
tion. Another  was  also  objected  to,  as 
containing  a  very  profane  allusion, 
which  he  altered  with  a  substance  easily 
washed  away,  and  the  picture  was  again 
brought  forth  to  public  view,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  at  an  exhibition  of  his  own  in 
1775.  As  a  p«nter  in  oil,  be  was  by  no 
means  an  inferior  artist,  yet  tbecoloorii^ 
of  his  pictures  was  too  red  for  the  canm- 
tions,  and  the  shadows  were  not  sufB- 
ciently  clear.  He  died  August  14^ 
1784. 

HoNTHoasT  (Gbbakd).  He  was  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  the  disci- 
ple of  Abraham  Bloemart,  on  leaving 
whom  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  so  happily  as  to  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  artists  of  his 
time.  He  continued  at  Rome  several 
years,  being  employed  there  by  Prince 
Justiniani,  and  other  persons  of  high 
rank.  He  excelled  m  representing 
figures  by  candlelifrht,  which  usually 
were  as  lai*ge  as  life;  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Gerardo  daiie 
Notte.  Even  Rubens  professed  him- 
self an  admirer  of  his  pamtinga  in  that 
style;  and  Sandrart  highly  commends  a 

Eicture  of  the  Decollation  of  Sl  John 
y  torchlight,  which  he  saw  at  Rone, 
in  the  church  of  Madonna  della  Scala. 
He  also  mentions  another,  in  the  Justi- 
niani gallery,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Christ  brought  before  Pilate.  In  this 
composition,  the  light  proceeding  from 
the  flambeaux  and  torches  produces  an 
uncommon  lustre  and  bold  effect;  and 
the  figures  are  contrasted'  with  admir- 
able dignity  of  expression.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, and  obtained  the  favour  of  Charles 
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the  First,  by  several  grand  performances 
and  |>ortnuts;  especially  by  one  allegori- 
cal picture,  in  which  he  represented  the 
King  and  Queen  in  the  characters  of 
two  deities,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam  as  Mercury,  introducing  the  liberal 
arts  to  that  monarch  and  his  consort. 
For  this  composition,  which  was  both 
well  drawn  and  coloured,  tbe  king  pre- 
sented him  with  three  thousand  florins, 
a  service  of  plate  for  twelve  persons, 
and  a  beautiful  horse.  Honthorst  had 
afterwards  the  honour  to  instruct  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  daughters 
in  drawing.  His  pencil  is  free  and 
firm,  and  his  colouring  has  great  force, 
though  sometimes  it  is  not  pleasing, 
owing  to  the  predominancy  of  the  yd- 
low  and  brown  tints.  Honthorst  would 
have  been  a  greater  painter,  if  he  had 
known  how  to  give  more  grace  and 
oonrectness  to  his  figures.  At  hb  re- 
tuni  from  London  to  Holland,  he 
adorned  the  pleasure-houses  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  many  poetical 
subjects,  which  he  executed  ooth  in 
fresco  and  oil;  but  he  was  principally 
employed  in  painting  portraits,  to  whicn 
he  gave  great  expression,  and  extraor- 
dinary life  and  force,  by  broad  masses 
of  light  contrasted  by  as  strong  sha- 
dows. Hediedin  1660.  Honthorst  etched 
a  fine  print  of  the  Triumph  of  Nep- 
tune. 

HoNTBoasT(  William).  This  painter, 
who  was  brother  to  Gerard  Honthorst, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1604.  He  also 
was  instructed  by  Abraham  Bloemart; 
but  though  he  sometimes  painted  his- 
torical sttojects,  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
portraits.     He  died  in  1683. 

HooFT  (Nicholas).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1664. 
He  studied  first  under  Daniel  Mytens, 
and  next  became  successively  the 
scholar  of  Doudyns  and  Terwesten. 
He  excelled  both  in  history  and  por- 
trait, and  was  chosen  Director  of  the 
Academy  at  the  Hague,  where  he  died 
in  1748. 

HooGB  (PsTEa  de).  This  Dutch 
artbt  was  bom  in  1643,  and  studied 
under  ificholas  Berchem;  but  his  man- 
ner came  nearest  to  that  of  Mieris, 
Metxu,  and  Slineelandt,  although  in 
the  finishing  of  his  pictures  he  did  not 
arrive  at  tne  perfection  of  either  of 
those  great  artists.  The  heads  and 
hands  of  his  figures  have  sometimes  a 


degree  of  force,  scarce  unworthy  (if 
being  compared  to  Vandyck;  but 
though  his  touch  is  more  broad  and  free 
than  that  of  either  Metzu  or  Miens,  he 
falls  far  short  of  their  exquisite  neat- 
ness. His  pencil  is  light  and  firm,  his 
design  correct,  and  in  rood  taste,  as  if 
he  had  been  instructed  in  some  cele- 
brated school.  His  usual  subjects  were 
large  apartments,  and  parties  in  con- 
versation, in  which  the  draperies  of  hb 
figures  were  taken  from  the  modes  of 
the  times,  and  his  colouring  was  ex- 
tremely good,  natural,  and  strong.  He 
had  the  peculiar  excellence  of  repre- 
senting the  sun  shining  through  a  win- 
dow, so  as  to  produce  a  charming  effect 
in  illuminating  the  objects  upon  which 
it  fell.     He  died  in  1 708. 

HooGHSNBURG  (John).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Cologne  in  1500,  and  died 
at  Malmes  in  1544.  He  was  a  good 
painter  of  history. 

HooosTADT  (Gerahd  Van).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1625; 
but  it  is  not  known  who  was  his  in- 
structor. His  works,  however,  show 
that  he  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
power  in  design  and  execution.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  churches  of 
his  native  city,  particularly  some  of  the 
Passion  in  that  of  St.  Gudulc.  He  died 
in  1675. 

HOOGESTRAETEN  (DiRK,  Or  THEO- 
DORE Van).  He  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1596,  and  at  first  was  bred  a  gola- 
smith  and  engraver;  but  having  gained 
the  friendship  of  some  Flemish  painters, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  art,  he  acquired  such  a  proficiency, 
that  he  quitted  his  original  profession, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
pencil.  He  had  a  free  manner  of  hand- 
ling, and  designed  his  subjects  in  a 
good  taste,  distinguishing  himself  above 
many  of  those  artists  who  had  been  re- 
gularly educated.  He  painted  histori- 
cal subjects,  but  chiefly  landscapes, 
which  he  designed  afler  nature,  and 
represented  them  with  great  truth  and 
exactness.     He  died  in  1640. 

HOOGESTRAETKN      (SaMUEL       Van). 

He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  bora  at  Dort  in  1627.  He  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his  father, 
who  took  all  (possible  care  of  his  educa- 
tion; and  for  his  greater  improvement 
placed  him  under  Rembrandt  For 
some  time  he  adhered  to  the  manner  of 
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that  master,  particularly  in  hia  portraits, 
which  he  psdnted  with  success;  but  he 
disused  it  gradually,  and  adopted  i^i- 
other,  from  which  he  never  aeparted. 
In  whatever  subjects  he  saw  others  ex- 
cel, he  was  solicitous  to  imitate  them, 
and  felt  an  ambition  to  arrive  at  an 
equal  degree  of  eminence  in  every  par- 
ticular branch,  whether  landscapes,  ani- 
mals, architecture,  calms  at  sea,  storms, 
fruit,  or  flowers.  He  was  employed  at 
Vienna  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
presented  three  pictures:  one  a  por- 
trait; another  Uhrist  crowned  with 
Thorns;  and  the  third  a  piece  of  still 
life,  hiffhly  finished;  with  which  that 
monarch  was  so  well  pleased  that  he 
honoured  him  with  a  chain  and  medal 
of  gold.  From  Germany  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  after  some  time  spent  there 
for  improvement,  he  visitea  England 
about  1663,  and  met  with  such  encou- 
ragement as  induced  him  to  continue 
here  a  considerable  time.  Vertue  saw 
a  picture  painted  by  him,  representing 
objects  of  still  life,  among  which  was  an 
English  Almanac.  In  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  Dort,  where  he  died  in 
1678.  His  portraits  were  remarkable 
for  good  handling,  for  an  agreeable 
likeness,  and  a  good  tone  of  colouring, 
as  well  as  for  retaining  their  original 
strength  and   lustre.      The    hbtorical 

Eictures  of  his  hand  are  well  designed, 
ut  the  colour  of  his  draperies  is  fkr 
from  pleasing,  and  there  u  somewhat 
dry  and  stiff  in  his  manner.  One  John 
Van  Hoogstraeten^  an  historical  painter, 
and  a  native  of  Holland,  died  at  Vienna 
in  1688,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

HooozAAT  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1654,  and  studied  under 
Gerard  Lairesse,  being  accoanted  one 
of  the  best  artists  formed  in  that  school. 
Lairesse  was  profuse  in  his  praise,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
principal  persons  of  Holland;  in  conse- 
quence or  which  be  was  employed  to 
punt  the  ceiling  of  the  Burghers'  hall 
at  Amsterdam.  He  also  performed 
several  works  for  the  palace  of  King 
William  at  Loo.  His  designs  were 
correct,  and  the  execution  sprited.  He 
died  in  1712. 

HoFFNER  (John).  This  artist  was 
descended  from  a  German  family,  but 
was  bom  in  England  in  1759.  His 
style  of  portrait  painting  was  founded 
upon  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but 


he  was  not  a  servile  imitator  of  that 
great  master,  nor  of  any  other.  What 
he  borrowed  he  knew  how  to  make  his 
own  by  original  eraces;  and,  but  for 
the  narrowness  of  his  chrcumstatices,  he 
might  have  risen  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  his  art.  His  natural  genius 
led  him  to  landscape  painting,  hot  pru- 
dence restrained  him  to  portrait,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  subsistence.  Of  his 
exquisite  taste,  however,  in  the  former 
line,  the  back-grounds  of  his  pictures 
afford  an  ample  proof.  In  thia  depart- 
ment he  resembled  Gainsborough,  as 
he  also  did  in  other  respects.  As  a 
portrait  painter  he  excelled  in  repre- 
senting the  female  form  and  counte- 
nance, together  with  children.  His 
colouring  IS  natural,  chaste,  and  power- 
ful, and  his  tones  are  generally  mellow 
and  deep;  his  pencilling  is  full,  and  his 
carnations  fresn  and  transparent  Mr. 
Hoppner  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Acaaemy,  and  very  estimable  in  pri- 
vate life.     He  died  January  29,  1810. 

HoRBEao  (Peter),  a  Swedish  artist, 
the  son  of  a  Sudermanian  peasant,  was 
originally  a  shepherd.  While  employed 
in  this  occupation,  he  learned  the  vioKn 
without  assistance,  and  amused  himself 
with  drawing  on  pieces  of  birch  bark. 
Having  heard  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing at  Stockholm,  he  vbited  the  Swedish 
capital,  found  patrons  there,  laboured 
assiduously,  and  became  a  painter  of 
Qonsiderable  reputation  in  his  native 
country.  In  his  latter  days  he  obtained 
a  pension  from  Gustavus  IV.  He  died, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1814. 

HoRFELiN  (Antonio).  This  Spanish 
painter  was  born  at  Saragossa  in  1587. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art 
from  his  father  Pedro,  a  painter  of  no 
repute.  After  this  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  principally  directed  his  stu- 
dies to  the  works  of  Buonarreti  and 
Rafiaelle,  by  which  he  enlarged  his 
ideas,  and  formed  a  noble  manner  of 
designing,  as  well  as  a  richness  of  co- 
louring. His  chief  work  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Joseph  in  the  Augustine  monastery 
at  Saragossa.     He  died  in  1660. 

HoRST  (Nicholas  Vander).  Tlus 
artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1598, 
and  studied  under  Robens:  after  which 
he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  on  his  retaiti 
to  Flanders  settled  at  Brussels, 'where 
he  practised  historical  and  portrait 
painting  with  great  credit.    He  ueoMie 
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also  one  of  ihe  ppiotera  to  the  arch- 
duke, for  whom  he  eaiecuted  ieveral 
works.     He  died  in  1 G46. 

HojL&£  BOUTS  (Gebard).  This  Fle- 
mish artist  iras  bom  at  Ghent  in  149B. 
In  his  style  he  resembled  Holbein, 
whom  he  followed  to  England,  and  be- 
eame  painter  to  the  court  of  Philip  and 
Marj.     He  died  there  in  l5o8. 

HosKiNs  (Jobn).  Of  this  English 
artist  no  particulars  are  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  he  Uved  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  for  some  years  a 
painter  of  portraits  in  oil,  but  after- 
wards in  miniature,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded best.  The  king,  the  queen,  and 
many  of  the  nolnlity  sat  to  him;  and  he 
bad  the  satisfaotion  to  form  two  distin- 
^ished  disciples,  Alexander  and  Sa- 
muel Cooper,  who  were  his  nephews. 
la  the  heads  painted  by  Hoskins,  there 
is  a  great  character  of  nature  and  truth, 
i>ut  the  carnations  want  fariety  of  tints, 
ai|d  appear  too  much  of  a  brick  colour. 
Lord  Orford,  however,  mentions  one 
work  of  his,  which  he  says  may  be 
accounted  perfect:  it  is  a  portrait  of  a 
man,  rather  young,  in  which  he  thinks 
the  colouring  equal  to  Oliver,  and  says 
that  the  hair  is  touched  with  exquisite 
lirecdom.  John  Hoskins  died  in  1664. 
He  I  had  a  aon,  who  also  painted  in 
miniature, 

HouASSE  (RsNB  Antoinb).  This 
.French  painter  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1645.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Le  Brun, 
and  became  a  reputable  painter  of  his- 
tory. He  was  first  a  professor,  aud 
afterwards  director  of  the  academy  at 
Rome;  but  died  in  hb  native  city  in 
1710.  His  son  Michel  Angeio  Houasse 
painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  father 
and  preceptor.  He  died  at  Arpajon  in 
17.S0. 

UooBaAKEN  (Abnold).  This  inge- 
nious artist  was  born  at  Dort  in  1660. 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
was  placed  under  William  Van  Drillen- 
burg,  from  !whom  he  passed  to  the 
school  of  Samuel  Van  Hoogestraeten. 
He  painted  portraits  and  small  pieces 
of  historical  subjects;  but  in  the  latter 
he  had  little  merit,  either  for  design  or 
eolottring.  He  came  to  England  to 
copy  the  portraits  of  Vandyck.  Hou- 
braken  was  also  an  engraver,  but  he  is 
■best  known  by  his  great  theatre  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flenush  painters,  with  their 
portraits,  3  vols,  folio.      He  died  at 


Amsterdam  in  1719.  He  was  the 
father  of  Jacob  Houbraken,  the  cele- 
brated engraver. 

Houseman,  or  Hcysbcan  (Corne- 
I.IUS).  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1648,  but  lived  mostly  at  Mechlin,  for 
which  reason  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Houseman  of  Mechlin. 
When  young  he  lost  his  father,  who 
was  an  architect;  upon  which  his  uncle 
placed  him  with  Caspar  de  Witt;  but 
while  under  the  direction  of  that  mas- 
ter, happening  to  see  some  of  .the  works 
of  Artois,  they  aifected  him  to  such  ^ 
degree,  that  he  went  to  Brussels  and 
became  his  pupil.  However,  he  made 
nature  his  guide,  and  studied  very 
much  in  the  forest  of  Soignes,  where 
he  sketched  a  number  of  beautiful 
views.  Having  completed  his  engage- 
ment at  Brussels,  he  returned  to  Mech- 
lin, where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a  landscape  painter.  Vender  Mcu- 
len  was  so  strucx  with  his  performances, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to 
Paris;  but 'Houseman  declined  all  his 
offers,  and  continued  at  Mechlin  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1727. 
Houseman  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  among  the  Flemish  painters  .of 
landscape;  his  style  is  much  in  the 
Italian  taste;  his  colouring  is  bold,  his 
touch  free  and  excellent,  and  in  most 
of  his  pictures  he  Ls  fond  of  introducing 
a  strong  warm  mass  of  light  breakii^ 
on  some  part  of  his  fore-ground,  which 
is  usually  enriched  with  plants  and 
herbage!  He  always  painted  the 
figures  and  animals  in  his  own  land- 
scapes, and  designed  them  so  well, 
that  he  was  frequently  employed  by 
Minderhout,  Achtscheilings,  and  Ar- 
tois, to  adorn  their  works  in  the  same 
manner.  He  likewise  painted  the  land- 
scapes in  the  back-grounds  of  historical 
pictures  for  other  artists  of  eminence. 
In  all  his  compositions  he  produced  a 
fine  efi'ect,  by  a  judicious  opposition  of 
his  lights  and  shadows,  and  he  bad  a 
remarkable  skill  in  representing  the 
hilly  grounds,  or  distant  mountains. 
His  buildings,  trees,  and  skies  were  all 
copied  from  nature,  and  will  always 
afford  pleasure,  as  having  abundance 
of  truth  anJ  excellent  pencilling. 

Houseman,  or  Hutsman  (Jambs). 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1656,  and 
studied  under  Giles  Backereel.  But 
that  artist,  being  persecuted   by  the 
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Jesuits,  and  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 
Houseman  went  to  England,  and  painted 
both  history  and  portrait,  in  which  last 
he  was  a  successful  rival  of  Lely,  and 
among  the  Beauties,  at  Windsor,  is  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  equal  to  any  of  that 
popular  artist.  He  also  painted  a  fine 
pqrtrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond; 
out  the  one  which  he  most  admired 
himself  was  that  of  Catherine  of  Por- 
tugal, queen  of  Charles  II.  Houseman 
also  painted  the  altar-piece  in  the 
queen's  chapel  at  St  James's.  He 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  Cu- 
pids.    He  died  in  London  in  1696. 

HowiTT  (Samubl).  This  self-taught 
artist  was  distinguished  by  bis  skill  in 
the  representation  of  wild  animals,  and 
the  huntings  of  them,  which  he  de- 
signed and  executed  with  great  accu- 
racy and  spirit.  He  also  etched  several 
prints  from  his  own  drawings  of  sports, 
in  a  free  and  animated  style.  He  died 
suddenly,  in  Somer^s-town,  in  1822. 

HoBER  (John  Rodolph).  He  was 
born  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  in  1668, 
and  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
from  Gaspar  Meyer,  whom  he  soon 
surpassed,  and  then  became  the  scholar 
of  Joseph  Werner,  upon  which  he 
changed  his  early  manner,  and,  by 
studying  after  the  antique,  proved  a 
good  designer.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  stopped  first  at 
Mantua,  where  he  copied  the  works  of 
Giulio  Romano.  At  Verona  and  Ve- 
nice he  studied  Titian,  and  while  in  the 
latter  city  became  intimate  with  Tem- 
pesta,  for  whom  he  painted  the  figures 
m  his  landscapes.  He  also  copied 
many  of  the  works  of  Bassan,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  during 
three  years  which  he  spent  with  Tem- 
pesta;  and  he  likewise  critically  ob* 
served  the  peculiarity  of  taste,  colour- 
inff,  or  pencil,  which  constituted  the  ex- 
cellence of  each.  From  Venice  he 
visited  Rome,  where  he  improved  still 
more  by  the  productions  of  Raffaelle, 
Guide,  and  Caracci.  Here  also  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  who,  pleased  witn  his  manner  of 
colouring  and  design,  took  a  delight  in 
assisting  him  with  his  advjce,  and,  ob- 
serving him  inclined  to  paint  portraits 
in  miniature,  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and 
recommended  him  to  adopt  works  of  a 
nobler  character.  After  a  residence  of 
six  years  at  Rome,  which  he  spent  in 


designing  the  antiques,  attending  the 
academy,  and  pursumg  his  studies  with 
unwearied  diligence,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  his  merit  soon  pro- 
cured him  distinction.  His  first  re- 
markable work  was  a  family-piece  for 
the  Margrave  of  Durlach,  of  a  large 
size,  by  which  he  gained  great  applause, 
and  his  reputation  was  spread  through 
all  Germany.  In  1696  lie  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  in 
several  historical  compositions  for  his 
grand  apartments;  and  there  was  hardly 
a  prince  in  Germany  who  did  not  seem 
solicitous  to  possess  some  of  his  per- 
formances. Huber  painted  three  thou- 
sand and  sixty-five  portraits,  besides  a 
ffreat  number  of  historical  pictures,  all 
nnished  by  his  own  hand;  so  that,  oo 
account  of  his  facility,  he  was  called 
the  Tintoret  of  Switzerland.  His  co- 
louring is  bold  and  strong,  bis  touch 
light,  and  he  bad  great  freedom  and 
readiness  of  hand.  Yet,  among  his 
paintings,  there  are  several  of  very  in- 
ferior merit,  which  was  probably  occsr 
sioned  by  the  prodigious  number  which 
he  executed.  He  designed  correctly, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  genius  continaed 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  which  ended 
in  1748. 

Hudson  (Thomas).  This  artist  was 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1701.  He  was 
the  scholar  and  son-in-law  of  Richard- 
son, and  enjoyed  for  many  years  the 
chief  business  of  portrait  painting  in 
the  metropolis,  after  the  death  of  Jer- 
vas  and  his  master.  He  was  indeed 
opposed  by  Vanloo  and  Liotard,  but 
nothing  could  shake  the  popularity  of 
the  English  painter  among  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  were  fond  of  his  honest 
similitudes,  and  with  the  iieiir  tie-wigs, 
blue  velvet  coats,  and  white  satin  waist- 
coats, which  he  liberally  bestowed  on 
his  customers.  Rejmolds  was  his  pupil, 
and  on  the  rising  of  that  star,  Hudson 
prudently  retired  to  his  villa  near 
Twickenham,  where  he  died,  contented 
and  rich,  in  1779. 

HuoFOBD  (loNAZio).  This  artist  wss 
either  an  Englishman,  or  bom  <^  Eng- 
lish parents,  who  lived  at  Florence. 
He  painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  cbarch 
of  St.  Felicite  in  that  city,  representing 
the  angel  Raphael;  besides  which,  he 
has  some  pictures  in  the  ducal  gallery; 
but  most  of  his  works  are  at  the  Val- 
lombrosa  at   Forli,  wbiere  he   had  a 
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brother,  who  was  a  monk  of  that  house, 
and  had  also  a  talent  for  painting. 
Ignazio  died  at  Florence  in  1 778. 

HCOTBNBUKGH    (J  AMES    Van).        He 

was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1639,  and 
studied  under  Nicholas  Berchem;  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  ta- 
lents as  a  landscape  painter  were  highly 
prized.     He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

HUOTBNBDBOH      (JoHN      Van),      the 

vounger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1646.  After  re- 
ceiying  some  instruction  ft-oro  his  father, 
he  became  the  scholar  of  John  Wyck, 
on  leaving  whom  he  went  to  his  brother 
in  Italy;  but  when  he  lost  that  valuable 
assistant  in  his  studies,  he  returned  to 
Holland  by  the  way  of  Paris,  where  he 
spent  some  time  with  Vander  Meulen, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  much 
valuable  instruction.  On  his  arrival 
at  Haerlem  he  ^tbtained  considerable 
employment;  and  such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  Prince  Eugene  engageo  him 
to  paint  the  battles  and  sieges  in  which 
he  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 
commanded  in  conjunction.  In  1711, 
Hufftenbuigh  was  invited  to  the  court 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  for  whom  he 
•painted  several  pictures,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  chain  and>  medal  of  gold. 
This  artist  had  an  elegant  taste  of  com- 
position and  design;  he  studied  nature 
accurately,  and  not  only  gave  correct- 
ness to  his  6gures  and  cattle,  but  the 
expression,  action,  motion,  and  atti- 
tudes that  best  suited  every  character 
and  every  object.  The  countenances 
of  his  figures  are  properly  diversified, 
according  to  the  different  people  which 
his  subject  required  him  to  represent; 
the  features  of  a  Turk,  a  Sclavonian, 
or  a  Cossack,  being  as  distinguishable 
in  his  paintings  as  their  costume.  His 
pencil  is  delicate,  his  colouring  trans- 
parent, his  keeping  good,  and,  by  the 
aerial  perspective,  his  distances  are  as 
beautilully  thrown  off  as  those  of  Wou- 
vermans.  His  skies  are  lucid,  but 
pleasing;  he  managed  the  chiaro-os- 
curo  with  extraordinary  skill;  and  he 
is  jostly  deemed  one  of  the  best  battle- 
painters  of  hb  age  and  country.  Hug- 
tenburgh  engraved  a  great  number  of 
plates  from  his  own  designs  and  those 
of  Vander  Meulen.  He  died  in  1733. 
HoLBT  (PsTEB  Vandbb^.  He  was 
bom  at  Dort  in  1652,  and,  naving  been 
infltrncted  in  his  native  dty,  went  to 


Rome,  where,  finding  his  genius  lay 
neither  to  portrait  nor  the  historical 
st^le,  he  adopted  that  of  Mario  da 
Fiori,  who  excelled  in  the  representa- 
tion of  flowers,  insects,  and  reptiles. 
He  chose  to  paint  a  wilder  sort  of 
flowers  than  those  of  De  Heem,  or 
Seghers;  and  among  them  he  generally 
introduced  toads  and  frogs,  particularly 
lizards  and  serpents,  with  insects  of 
various  kinds.  His  colouring  is  lively 
and  agreeable,  his  touch  free,  and  his 
design  chaste.  Though  his  works  are 
not  so  highly  finished  as  those  of  Mig- 
non  or  De  Heem,  they  show  a  genius 
in  the  style,  character,  and  disposition, 
rarely  seen  among  the  Flemish  painters 
of  the  same  subjects.  It  is  reported 
that  a  person  once  proposed  to  give  a 
diamond  worth  three  hundred  florins 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  picture.  The 
competitors  were  Jardin,  Potter,  Slinge- 
landt,  Vander  Heyden,  Weeninx,  and 
Vander  Hulst,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
prize  was  acyudged  to  the  latter.  This 
story,  however,  stands  upon  very  slen- 
der authority,  and  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable. Vander  Hulst  died  in  1708. 
Humphry  (Ozias).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  Sep- 
tember 8, 1 742.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  the  drawing  school  kept 
by  Mr.  William  Shipley,  in  London, 
but  after  three  years'  study  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  native  place, 
and  was  then  placed  as  an  apprentice 
to  Samuel  Collins,  a  miniature  paiuter 
of  Bath,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that 
city,  till  1764,  when  he  removed  to 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  In  1766  he  ex- 
hibited at  Spring  Gardens  a  portrait 
of  John  Mealing,  the  living  model  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  picture  was 
universally  admired,  and  purchased  by 
the  late  king  for  one  hundred  guineas. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Humphry  had  the 
honour  of  painting  a  miniature  of  Queen 
Charlotte.  In  1778  he  went  to  Italy 
with  Romney,  and  resided  at  and  near 
Rome  about  four  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  began  to  practise  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
1 785,  when  he  went  to  India,  where  he 
adopted  miniature  agiun,  as  the  most 
acceptable  line  in  that  country.  While 
in  the  East  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
several  of  the  native  princes,  as  well  aa 
Europeans;  but  in  1788,  the  state  of 
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his  health  compelled  birn  to  return  to 
England,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  this  period  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  in 
reducing  to  a  miniature  size  the  por- 
traits in  his  collection  at  Knolle.  By 
this  labour  he  very  much  injured  his 
sighf,  on  which  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  crayons.  His  last  perform- 
ances were  the  portraits  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange.  He  died  at 
Knightsbridge,  March  9,  1810. 

HusSET  (Giles).  This  singular  artist 
was   descended  from   a   very   ancient 
family,  and  bom  at  Marnhull,  in  Dor- 
setshire, February  10, 1710.     At  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Douay  for  his 
education,    where   he    continued    two 
years,   and  then   was  removed   to  St. 
Omer's  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
three  years  more.  Notwithstanding  this 
Kberaf  education,  he  was  designed  for 
trade;  but,  after  some  opposition,  his 
father  permitted  him  to  follow  the  bent 
bf  his  genius,  and  for  that  end  placed 
him   under  the  tuition  of  Richardson 
the   painter,  with  whom  he  continued 
scarcely  a  month,  revolting  at  the  pro- 
posal of  being  an  apprentice  for  seven 
years.     He  then  commenced  pupil  at 
large,  under  Damini,  a  Venetian  artist, 
esteemed  one  of  the   best  painters  at 
that  time  in  England',  with  whom  he 
cuntinued  nearly  four  years.     Dunne 
this  time  he  was  principally  employea 
In  copying  pictures,  ana  finishing  those 
bf  his   master,    whom   he   assisted   in 
painting  the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral 
of  Lincoln.     During  their  work  on  a 
scaffold,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  as  Mr. 
Hussey  was  drawing  back  to  see  the 
effects  of  his  pencil,  he  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Damini  saved  him,  at  some 
risk  to  himself.  Mr.  Hussey  entertained 
such  a  sense  of  this  kindness,  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being 
separated  from  his  master,  and  there- 
fore requested  permission  of  his  fiither 
for  Damini  to  attend  him  whilst  parsuing 
his  studies  in  Italy.     This  be  obtained, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Vene- 
tian, the  inexperienced  youth  set  out 
lor  the  seat  ofscience  and  j?eni us,  bend- 
ing firat  his    course  to   Bologna:  but 
soon  after  their  arrival,  poor  Hussey 
found  that  one  act  of  friendship  is  by 
no  means  a  sure  pledge  of  another;  for 
Damini  in  a  few  days  decamped,  taking 


with  him  all  his  pupil's  money  and  the 
be^  of  his  apparel.  Mr.  Hui^y  was, 
however,  kindly  relieved  from  this  dis- 
tress by  Signor  Gislonzoni,  who  had 
been  ambassador  from  the  state  of 
Venice  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
now  became  his  protector.  Mr.  Hussey 
prosecuted  his  studiea  at  Bologna,  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  waa  received 
with  the  most  obliging  courtesy  by 
Ercole  Letti,  who  imparted  to  him,  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  a!rt.  This  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  Mr.  Hussey,  who  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  establisning  some  fixed  prin- 
ciples; whence  he  was  led  into  a 
search  after  theory,  which  ended  in  his 
adopting  the  ancient  hypothesis  of 
musical  or  harmo>nic  proportions,  as 
being  the  governing  principle  of  beauty, 
in  all  forms  produced  by  art,  and  even 
by  nature.  Delighted  with  this  dis- 
covery, as  he  thought  it,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  Rome,  with  increanng 
pleasure  and  reputation.  At  length,  in 
1 787,  he  returned  to  England,  but  did 
not  settle  in  London  till  174*2,  when  he 
submitted  to  the  drudgery,  as  he  used 
to  call  it,  of  painting  portraits  for  hit 
subsistence.  Whilst  thus  employed, 
our  artist  is  said  to  have  met  witti  much 
opposition  from  his  professional  brethren, 
whose  envy  was  excited  by  his  masterly, 
elegant,  and  graceful  performances. 
This  treatment  affected  his  spirits,  and 
in  176&  he  left  London  for  nis  native 
place,  where,  in  1778,  by  the  death  of 
nis  eldest  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate.  He  led  a  private  life, 
chiefly  indulging  himself  in  gardening, 
till  June  1788,  when  he  died  at  Beeston, 
near  Ashburton.  in  Devonshire.  The- 
great  merit  of  Hussey's  pencil  drawings 
from  life,  lay  in  his  preserving  the 
characteristic  likeness;  and  with  re- 
spect to  those  of  mere  fancy,  perhaps  no 
man  ever  exceeded  him  in  accuracy, 
elegance,  and  simple  beauty.  His  aca- 
demical drawings  at  Bologna  are  still 
shown  there,  on  account  of  their  snperioi' 
excellence.  Hussey  has  had  a  zealous 
eulogist  in  Barry,  who  Spoke  of  him 
with  enthusiasm;  but  judges  of  more 
calmness  and  discernment  speak  of 
his  genius  in  a  lower  style,  nis  ex- 
cellence lay  in  pDrtraiture,  #Mch  he 
himself  despised,  to  follow  history,  in 
which  he  failed.     The  Duke  of  Ndrth- 
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umberland  offered  him  a  liberal  esta- 
blishment ID  his  house,  but  he  refused  it, 
unless  he  might  have  a  Romish  priest 
resident  with  him  as  his  confessor. 

HuYSUM  (Justus  Van),  called  the 
Old,  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
16d9,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Nicholas 
Berchem.  Whileyoung,  he  gave  early 
proofe  of  eenius,  but  he  did  not  adhere 
to  the  style  and  colouring  of  his  master. 
Owing  to  an  unaccountable  levity  of 
temper,  and  through  an  ambition  to 
excel  in  several  branches — as  history, 
portrait,  battles,  sea-pieces,  landscapes, 
and  flowers — he  attained  distinction 
only  in  the  latter*  His  landscapes  were 
laboriously  finished,  and  his  scenery 
was  pleasing  and  picturesque;  but  there 
was  rather  an  appearance  of  stiffness  in 
his  manner,  with  too  great  a  predomi- 
nancy of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  his  trees 
aud  shrubs  have  often  too  pale  or  a 
bright  verdure.  He  died  in  1716, 
leaving  three  sous,  who  were  very 
eminent  artists;  and  &  fourth,  who  taught 
the  art  of  drawing  and  design. 

HuYsuM  (Justus  Van),  called  the 
Young,  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  j 
in  J  684,  and  learnt  the  principles  of 
painting  from  his  father,  the  preceding 
artist*  He  painted  battles,  ooth  in  a 
laige  and  small  size,  with  astonishing 
facility,  and  without  having  recourse  to 
any  models,  composing  his  subjects 
merely  by  the  power  fff  his  imagination, 
and  disposing  them  with  equal  judgment 
and  taste.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  i  706. 

HuTSUM  (John  Van).  This  eminent 
painter  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1662,  and  was  the  dbciple  of  Justus 
Van  Huysum,  his  figither.  But  having 
studied  the  pictures  of  Mignon,  and 
other  artists  of  distinction  who  had 
painted  in  his  own  style,  he  tried  which 
manner  would  soonest  lead  him  to 
imitate  the  lightness  and  singular  beau- 
ties of  each  flower,  fruit,  or  plant,  and 
then  fixed  ou  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himaelf.  His  pictures  are  finished  with 
inconceivable  truth;  for  he  painted 
everything  after  nature,  and  was  so 
exact  as  to  watch  even  the  hour  of  the 
day  iu  which  his  model  appeared  in  its 
^rreatest  perfection.  He  had  greater 
freedom  than  Mignon  or  Breughel; 
more  tenderness  and  nature  than  Mario 
da  Fieri,  Michel  Angelo  di  Campidog- 
Jio,  or  Sk^kers;  more  mellowness  than 
De  Heem;  and  greater  force  of  colour- 


ing than  Bantbt  Hence  his  reputation 
rose  to  sued  a  height  that  he  fixed  im- 
moderate prices  un  his  works;  so  that 
none  but  persons  of  fortune  could  be- 
come purchasers.  One  of  his  flower 
gieces  sold  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
hy  guilders ;  a  fi'uit-piece  for  a  thousand 
and  five  guilders,  and  the  smaller  pic- 
tures for  nine  hundred.  This  encourage- 
ment made  Van  Huysum  redouble  bis 
endeavours :  no  person  was  admitted 
into  his  room  wnile  he  was  painting, 
not  pven  his  brothers;  and  his  me- 
thod of  mixing  the  tints  and  pre- 
serving the  lustre  of  his  colours  was  an 
impenetrable  secret,  which  he  never 
would  disclose.  From  the  same  principle 
he  would  never  take  any  pupils,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haverman,  and  he 
grew  envious  and  jealous  even  of  her 
merit.  Domestic  disquiets  at  last  soured 
his  temper;  he  grew  morose,  fretful, 
and  witlidrew  himself  from  society. 
Yet  he  continued  indefatigable  in  his 
profession,  and  excelled  all  who  painted 
fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by  tne  con- 
fessed superiority  of  his  touch,  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  ex- 
quisite manner  of  finishing.  The  care 
which  he  took  to  purify  his  oils  and  pre- 
pare his  colours,  and  the  various  ex- 
periments he  made  to  discover  the  most 
lustrous  and  durable,  is  another  instance 
of  his  extraordinary  care  and  capacity. 
From  an  observance  of  sopie  of  his 
works  that  were  perfectly  finished,  some 
only  half  finished,  and  others  only  be- 
gun, the  principles  by  which  he  con- 
ducted his  process  may  perhaps  be 
discoverable.  His  cloths  were  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  primed  with 
white  with  all  possible  purity,  to  prevent 
his  colours  from  being  obscured,  as  he 
laid  them  ou  very  lightly.  He  glazed 
all  other  colours  except  the  clear  and 
transparent,  not  omitting  even  the  white 
ones,  till  he  found  the  exact  tone,  over 
which  be  finished  the  forms,  lights, 
shadows,  and  reflections,  which  are  all 
executed  with  precision  and  warmth, 
without  dryness  or  negligence.  The 
greatest  truth  united  with  the  greatest 
brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  softness  on  the 
surface  of  his  subjects,  are  visible  in 
every  part  of  his  compositions,  and  his 
touch  looks  like  the  pencil  of  nature. 
When  he  represented  flowers  placed  in 
vases,  he  always  painted  the  latter  al^er 
some  elegant  moae),  and  the  bass-relief 
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is  as  exquisitely  finished^as  any  of  the 
other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he 
allows  a  delicatetomposition,  complete 
harmony,  and  a  happy  effect  of  light 
and  shadow.  Those  pictures  which  he 
painted  on  a  cleat  ground  are  preferred 
to  the  others,  as  having  greater  lustre, 
and  being  finished  with  more  care  and 
exactness;  yet  there  are  some  on  a 
darkish  ground,  in  which  more  force 
and  harmony  are  apparent.      In  the 

Sroupine  of  his  fiowen,  he  generally 
esignea  those  which  were  brightest,  in 
the  centre,  and  gradually  decreased  the 
force  of  his  colour  from  thence  to  the 
extremities.  The  bird^s  nests  and  their 
eggs,  feathers,  insects,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  expressed  with  the  utmost  truth,  so 
as  even  to  deceive  the  spectator.  It 
must  be  owned »however,  that  sometimes 
his  fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory, 
without  that  peculiar  softness  and 
warmth  which  is  constantly  observable 
in  nature.  Van  Huysum  also  painted 
landscapes  in  a  goocf  taste.  Tney  are 
well  composed;  and  though  he  had 
never  seen  Rome,  he  adorned  his 
scenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  are  in  that  city. 
His  pictures  iu  that  style  are  well  co- 
loured, and  every  tree  is  distinguished 
by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  foliage. 
1  he  grounds  are  well  broken,  and  dis- 
IHNied  with  judgment:  the  figures  are 
designed  in  the  manner  of  Lairesse, 
highly  finished,  and  touched  with  spirit; 
and  through  the  whole  composition,  the 
Italian  scenery  prevails  in  the  trees, 
clouds,  and  skies.      He  died  in  1749. 

Huysum  (Jacob  Van).  He  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1687,  and  died  in 
London  in  1746.  His  merit  chiefly 
consisted  in  imitating  the  works  of  his 
brother  John;  which  he  did  with  such 
exactness  as  frequently  to  deceive  the 
most  sagaciQUs  connoisseurs.  Hb  cus- 
tomary price  for  each  copy  was  twenty 
guineas.  He  also  composed  subjects 
of  bis  own  invention,  in  the  same  style, 
which  were  much  prized;  and  increased 
in  their  value. 


I. 


Ibsbtson  (Julius  Cmsar),  This 
artist  was  a  native  of  Mashani,  in  York- 
shire. Ho  was  liberally  educated,  and 
studied  painting  for  amusements    but 


rose  to  such  eminence  in  it  that  his 
landscapes  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
collectors  of  the  first  rank.  Th«  late 
Mr.  West  very  appropriately  called 
him  the  Berghem  of  England.  He 
also  painted  some  historical  pictures. 
He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1817. 

Imbebt  (Joseph  Gabriel).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1666, 
and  studied  under  Charles  Le  Bran; 
but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Vander 
Meulen,  tbongb  without  adopting  the 
style  of  either.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  he  entered  among  the  CarthnBiatt6» 
after  which  he  employed  his  pencil 
wholly  in  altar-pieces.  •  (ie  died  in  1749. 

Imola  (Innocenzio  Feancucci  da). 
This  artist  obtained  the  name  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known,  from  Imola, 
where  he  was  bom.  He  resided,  how- 
ever, at  Bologna,  where  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Francesco  Francia,  though 
afterwards  he  studied  scmie  Ume  nnder 
Manitto  Albertinelli  at  Florence.  He 
painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  for 
the  churches  of  Bologna,  tke  principal 
of  which  are  the  frescoes  and  altar- 
piece  in  St.  Michael  in  Bosco.  Some 
of  his  paintings  appear  to  have  been 
executed ,  from  the  designs  of  Raffiselle. 
The  Dome  at  Faenza  is  painted  in  a 
ihagnificent  styie,  and  the  small  pic- 
tures which  he  placed  under  his  larm 
ones  are  designed  with  elegance.  He 
died  of  the  plague,  about  1550. 

Imparato  (Francesco.)  This  artist 
was  born  at  Naples,  and  studied  suc- 
cessively under  Criscuolo  and  Titian. 
On  leaving  the  last  gpreat  master,  he  set- 
tled in  his  native  city,  where  he  painted 
several  fine  pictures  for  the  churches: 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew;  another  of  SL 
Peter;  and  one  of  th6  Annunciation. 
He  lived  about  the  year  1570. 

Ikparato  (Girolamo).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  lived  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1630.  After 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his 
father,  he  went  to  Venice,  from  whence 
he  travelled  to  Parma,  to  study  the 
the  works  of  Corregio.  He  was  not, 
however,  equal  to  his  father;  thougli 
his  picture  of  La  Madonna  del  Rosario, 
in  tne  church  of  St.  Tommaso  at  Na- 
ples, is  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
great  style. 

India  (Tulxio  and  Bernardino). 
These    artists    were    father    and  son. 
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Tallio  was  a  natire  of  Verona,  and 
painted  in  fresco.  His  talent  lay  in 
portrait.  Bernardino  was  bom  at 
Verona  in  1535,  and  died  there  about 
1590.  He  appears  to  have  studied  and 
imitated  the  works  of  GiuHo  Romano. 
His  works  are  mostly  in  the  churches 
of  Verona. 

Inohek  (William  Van).  He  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1651,  and  had  for 
bis  instractor  Anthony  Grebber;  after 
which,  he  went  for  improvement  to 
Rome,  in  the  retinue  of  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  on 
nis  arrival  at  that  city,  recommended 
him  to  the  care  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Al- 
though Inghen  continued  only  one  year 
in  that  school,  yet  by  close  study  he 
became  capable  of  executing  several 
grand  works  in  the  churches  at  Rome, 
which  so  pleased  bis  preceptor  that  he 
did  him  everv  friendly  office  in  his 
power.  His  drawing  was  firm;  his  de- 
sign had  great  elegance;  and  the  tone 
of  bis  colouring  was  pleasing;  yet  Des- 
eamps  speaks  in  less  favourable  terms 
of  his  merit  as  an  artist,  and  Lanzi 
does  not  even  mention  his  name.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1709. 

Inooli  (Mattbo).  He  was  bom  at 
Ravenna  in  1587,  and  studied  at  Venice 
under  Luigi  del  Friso.  His  greatest 
performance  is  a  Last  Supper,  in  the 
charch  of  St  Apollinare  at  Ravenna. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  1631. 

Ibacs  (Sevxeo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Naples  about  1500,  and  studied 
under  Marco  Cardisco  or  Calabrese. 
In  the  church  of  the  Nunziata,  at  Na- 
ples, b  an  altar-picture  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Virion  and  Child,  wito  a 
choir  of  angels,  while  beneath  them  are 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  It  bears  the  date  of 
1534. 

Ibiaetb  (Ivgazio  db).    This  Spanish 

Eainter  was  a  native  of  Biscay,  and 
om  in  1620.  He  studied  at  Seville 
under  the  elder  Herrera,  but  he  lefi  his 
style  for  landscape,  which  b6  painted  in 
an  excellent  taste.     He  died  tn  1685. 

Isaacs  (Pbtbe).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Heivezor,  in  Holland,  in  1569, 
and  had  first  Cornelius  Ketel,  of  Am- 
sterdam, for  his  instractor:  after  which 
he  became  a  pupil  of  John  Van  Achen, 
with  whom  he  went  through  Germauy 
and  Italy.  He  painted  history,  but  ex- 
celled in  portrait,  which  he  practised  at 


Amsterdam  many  years  with  great  suc- 
cess. His  heads  are  graceful,  and  his 
hands  correct.     He  died  in  1618. 


J. 


Jackson  (John),  who  for  a  time  di- 
▼ided  with  Lawrence  the  wide  domi- 
nions of  portraiture,  was  of  the  little 
village  or  Lastingham  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  Slst  of  May, 
1778.  His  first  attempts  in  art  were  at 
the  village  school;  his  compauions  were 
his  sitters,  and  his  boyish  outlines  had 
a  rude  freedom,  which  spoke  of  an  ori- 

e'nal  turn  of  mind.  One  of  his  neigh- 
mrs,  a  house  painter,  pleased  with  his 
likenesses,  supplied  him  with  colours  to 
fill  up  his  outlines,  which  he  accom- 
plished with  a  success  which  attracted 
the  eye  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  sent 
him  to  continue  bis  studies  in  London; 
where,  under  the  kind  and  munificent 
care  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  he  ob- 
tained patronage  and  distinction.  His 
hand  had,  in  1804,  attained  such  mas- 
tery in  portraiture,  that  he  ventured  to 
exhibit  some  of  its  productions;  and  as 
these  were  likenesses  of  people  of  note 
and  condition,  others  flocked  to  his 
easel,  charmed  alike  with  the  force  of 
expression,  the  freedom  of  posture,  the 
brightness  of  his  colours,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  execution.  In  his  happiest 
hours,  when  his  hand  was  in,  and  the 
sitters  to  his  liking,  he  produced  por- 
traits, which  fiurly  rivalled  those  of 
Reynolds,  in  all  their  varied  excellence; 
but  when  his  hand  was  out,  and  the  sit^ 
ters  not  to  his  wish,  he  sunk  far  below 
that  great  master,  and  was  heavy  in 
colour,  and  corpse-like  in  posture,  and 
expression.  His  portraits  are  nume- 
rous, and  include  one-half  of  the  no- 
bility of  rank,  or  of  mind,  in  the  king- 
dom; amonff  the  former  are  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Earl  Mulgrave,  Earl 
Grey,  Earl  Grenville,  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington:  of  the  latter 
are  Canova,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  St<v 
thard.  West,  Shec,  Thomson,  Nolle- 
kens.  Of  these,  the  portrait  of  Canova 
is  a  work  of  wonder;  nor  should 
that  of  Jackson  himself  be  omitted,  nor 
yet  that  of  Lady  Dover;  the  &me  of 
which  was  borne  over  the  world  by  a 
masterly  engraving.     Jackson  wrought 
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with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity;  and 
it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame 
now,  had  he  taken  more  leisure*  and 
studied  all  his  heads  with  the  care  he 
bestowed  on  that  of  Canova.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  such  a  likeness 
painter  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy :  he  caught  cold  at  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  died 
in  the  fi fly-third  year  of  his  age. 

Jacobs  (Simon).  This  Dutch  painter 
was  born  at  Gouda  in  1520,  and  studied 
under  Charles  d*Ypres.  He  excelled  in 
portrait,  in  which  the  colouring  was 
clear,  his  touch  firm,  the  drawing  correct, 
and  the  expression  animated.  He  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  H;ierlem  in  1572. 

Jacobs,  see  Lbyden. 

Jacobsz  (Julian).  He  was  bom  at 
Hamburgh  in  1610,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Francb  Snyders.  At  first  he 
imitated  the  style  and  manner  of  his 
master,  painting  huntings,  and  chases  of 
wild  animals,  with  great  success;  but 
afterwards  he  applied  to  portraits  and 
history;  and  in  all  the  latter  subjects,  the 
animals  he  introduced,  and  the  manner 
of  his  designing  and  pencilling,  show 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  Snyders.  The 
history  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  some 
other  compositions  of  Jacobss,  are 
highly  commended:  he  was  engaged  in 
several  grand  designs,  when  he  and  all 
his  family  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1664.   . 

Jaconb  ( ).     This  artist   was  a 

native  of  Florence,  and  the  assistant  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  was  a  bold  but 
extravajrant  designer,  and  died  in  1555. 
MosC  of  his  works  are  in  the  churches 
of  Cortona. 

James  (William).  He  was  a  land- 
scape painter,  and  a  dealer  in  pictures, 
in  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden;  but 
bad  not  much  merit.  When  Canaletti 
was  in  England,  James  became  his 
pupil  or  assistant  In  the  exhibition  of 
1 768  he  produced  some  oriental  views, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
copies. 

Jambs  (Georob).  He  was  bom  in 
London,  and  studied  aome  time  at 
Rome.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in 
Dean-street,  Soho,  as  a  portrait  painter; 
hut  meeting  with  little  encouragement, 
be  went  to  Bath,  where  be  was  not 
more  fortunate.  He  then  went  to 
France,  and  during  the  revolution  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died,  in 


1794.  He  was  an  early  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy;  but  though  he 
occasionally  exhibited,  his  pictures  were 
never  above  mediocrity. 

Jamebonb  (Geobob).  This  Scotch 
artist  was  the  sod  of  Alexander  Jaai»- 
sone,  an  architect,  and  was  bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  1586.  At  what  age  bo 
went  abroad  is  not  known,  but  he 
studied  under  Rubens,  with  Vandyck, 
and  in  1628  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  applied  with  indefatigable  In- 
dustry to  portrait  painting,  though  he 
sometimes  practised  in  history  and  land- 
scape. His  largest  portraits  were  some- 
what less  than  life;  and  his  excellence 
is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  and  soft- 
ness, with  a  clear  and  beautiiul  colour- 
ing. When  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland 
in  1688,  the  magistrates,  knowing  his 
majesty's  taste,  employed  Jamesone  to 
make  drawings  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchs,  with  which  the  king  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  sat  to  him  for  a 
full-length  picture,  presented  him  with 
a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger,  aud 
on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  or 
head,  the  king  allowed  him  to  be 
covered,  a  privilege  which  he  ever 
after  used,  and  commemorated  by  al- 
ways painting  hb  own  portrait  with  his 
hat  on.  But  then  it  should  be  observed 
that  in  this  he  imitated  his  master  Ru- 
bens. The  gpreatest  collection  of  Jame- 
sone's  works  is  at  Taymouth,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane;  Sir  John 
Campbell,  of  Glenorchy,  bis  lordship's 
ancestor,  having  been  the  earliest  pa- 
tron of  the  painter,  who  attended  him 
on  his  travels.  In  different  gentlemen's 
houses  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  there 
are  portraits  by  Jamesone,  as  well  as  in 
the  nails  of  Marischal  and  King's  Col- 
leges. But  the  most  interesting  of  bis 
pictures  is  that  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Findlater,  at  Culles-bouse.  This  piece 
represents  Jamesone  himself,  as  lai^j^  as 
life,  with  a  round  hat  on  his  head.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  black  jacket,  with  a 
white  falling  band;  and  in  the  back 
g^und  are  ten  squares,  one  a  sea-piece 
and  the  others  portraits,  some  of  which 
are  fun4engths.  Jamesone  died  at 
Edinbuigh  in  1644,  and  was  iuterred  in 
the  chorch-yard  of  the  Gray  Friars,  but 
without  any  monument.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  children,  of  whom 
Mary  seems  to  have  inherited  a  portion 
of  her  firtlier's  genius,  several  speci- 
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mens  of  her  needlevrork  remaining';  par- 
ticularly Jephtha's  rash  Vow;  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  &c.  probably  from  a  de- 
sig-n  of  her  father's:  these  now  adorn  the 
east  end  of  St.  Nicholas*  church,  Aber- 
deen. Though  Jamesone  was  Kttle 
known  in  England,  and  was  not  noticed 
by  any  English  writer  on  the  arls  till 
Horace  Walpole  ga^e  him  a  place  in 
his  anecdotes,  his  character,  as  well  as 
hit  works,  were  highly  esteemed  in  his 
own  country.  Arthur  Johnston,  the 
poet,  addressed  to  him  an  elegant  Latin 
epigram,  on  the  pictore  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntley;  and  David  Wed- 
derburne  honouied  his  memory  with  an 
elegy  in  the  same  language.  The  por- 
trait of  Jamesone  is  in  the  Florentine 
gallery,  and  the  distinction  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  of  being  the 
Vandyck  of  Scotland,  is  not  unde- 
served. 

J/iifsoN  (jAcofi).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  and  lived  at  Levden 
about  the  year  1784.  He  painted 
landscajies  and  cattle,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Paul  Potter.  He  also 
etched  some  plates  from  his  own  de-. 
signs. 

Jansbn,  or  (Johnson  CoRNBLitJs). 
He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1590. 
After  obtaining  considerable  credit  in 
his  own  country,  he  came  to  England 
in  1618;  and  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
yiee  of  James  I.,  of  whom,  and  his 
family,  he  painted  several  excellent  poi^> 
traits,  as  also  of  the  principal  nobility 
of  his  court.  His  style  of  colouring  is 
clear,  lively,  and  natural;  his  touch 
light;  his  penci|  delicate;  his  carnations 
ami  and  sweet;  and  his  pictures  are 
finished  with  remarkable  neatness. 
Though  Janscn  had  neither  the  freedom 
of  hand  nor  the  grace  of  Vandyck,  yet 
in  other  respects  he  was  deemed  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finishing  of  his  pic- 
tures superior.  His  paintings  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  smooth, 
clear,  and  delicate  tints;  and  by  that 
character  of  truth  and  nature  with 
which  they  are  strongly  marked.  He 
generally  painted  on  board,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  his  draperies  are  black;  pro- 
bably, because  the  opposition  of  that 
tint  made  his  flesh  colours  appear  more 
beautifully  bright,  especially  in  his  fe- 
male figures.  The  Mime  kind  of  dra- 
perfes  may  be  observed  in  many  of  the 
(KMtraits  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  which 


seem  to  add  roundness,  reKef,  and  live- 
liness to  the  figmres.  It  is  said  that 
Jansen  used  a  quantity  of  ultra-marine 
in  the  black  coloun,  as  well  as  in  his 
carnations,  which  may  be  one  cause  of 
their  original  lustre  continuing  to  this 
day.  He  frequently  painted  in  a  small 
size  in  oil,  and  of^n  copied  his  own 
works  in  that  manner.  His  fame  be- 
gan to  be  somewhat  obscured  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England;  and 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  some  time 
after,  induced  him  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  his  paintings  were  in 
high  esteem.  His  pass  is  recorded  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  on  the 
10th  October,  1648.  One  of  his  finest 
pictures,  still  at  Strawbernr  Hill,  is  a 
portrait  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  ia  represeuted  with  his 
hand  on  a  ^ey hound,  which  animal  is 
admirably  painted.  Another  fine  piece, 
by  Jansen,  is  the  portrait  of  Pnncess 
Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  Jansen  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1665. 

Janssens  (Abraham).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1569,  and  was  the  com- 
petitor of  Rubens,  to  whom  in  many 
parts  of  painting  he  was  accounted 
not  inferior.  It  is  reported,  that  having 
wasted  his  time  and  substance  by  dissi- 
pation, and  falling  into  necessitous 
circumstances,  which  he  imputed  more 
to  ill  fortune  than  to  bis  own  neglect, 
he  grew  envious  of  the  success  of 
Rubens,  and  with  peevish  iusolefice 
challenged  him  to  paint  a  picture  in 
competition  with  him,  only  for  fame. 
Rubens,  however,  rejected  the  proposal, 
answering  with  modesty,  that  ne  freely 
submitted  to  him,  and  that  the  world 
would  certainly  do  justice  to  them 
both.  In  colouring,  Janssens  had  no 
superior,  except  Rubens:  his  composi- 
tions have  abundance  of  spirit,  and  as 
he  designed  after  living  models,  his 
figures  were  correctly  drawn,  and  bad  a 
striking  appearance  of  troth  and  nature. 
His  design  is  elegant,  his  touch  free, 
his  draperies  are  well  cast,  and  his 
disposition  commendable;  the  whole 
together  having  a  strong  effect,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  cbiaro- 
oscuro.  Sandrart  assures  us  that  he  not 
only  gave  a  fine  roundness  and  relief  to 
his  figures,  but  also  such  a  warmth  and 
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clearness  to  the  carnations,  that  the^ 
had  all  the  look  of  real  flesh;  and  his 
coloaring  was  as  durable  as  it  was 
beautiful,  retaining  its  original  lustre  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  paintings  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  at  Ant- 
werp, g^ve  a  just  idea  of  his  merit.  The 
subject  of  one  is  the  Virgin,  witli  the  In- 
fant in  her  arms,attended  b jother  figures; 
the  other  is  the  representation  of  Christ 
laid  in  the  Tomb.  The  oompoeition 
in  both  is  extremely  rich  and  grand;  the 
figures  are  larger  than  life,  and  the 
design  and  colouring  are  equally  ex- 
cellent. In  the  cathedral  at  Ghent 
are  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  worthy  of  Rubens,  and  it  is 
oOen  taken  for  his  work;  but  his  most 
capital  performance  is  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  in  the  collection  of  the" 
Elector  Palatine.  He  died  at  Ant^ 
werp  in  1631. 

Jansbens  (VicToa  HoNoaius).     He 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  bom  at 
Brussels    in    1664.     He   had    for  his 
master  one   Volders,  under  whom   he 
continued  seven  years.     By  study  and 
practice  he  became  a  good  painter,  and 
was  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  with  a  pension  of 
eight  hundred  florins.     At  the  end  of 
four  years  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Italy  for   improvement,    and   on    his 
arrival  at  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of 
Rafiiielle,  designed  after  the  antiques, 
and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenes  round 
that  city.      He  also  associated   with 
Tempesta  a   considerable    time,    and 
paHited  the  figures  in  his  landscapes. 
Janssens  composed  historical  subjects, 
both  in  a  small  and  a  large  size;  but 
principally  in  the  former,  as  they  were 
most  in  request.     He  chose  Albano  for 
his  model,  and  in  that  style  was  not 
equalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome,  which 
was  eleven  years,  he  was  continually 
employed,  and  could  scarcely  execute 
the  commissions    which  he  received. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels,  his  perform- 
ances were  as  much  admired  as  they 
had  been  in  Italy:   but  the  increase  of 
a  large  family  compelled  him  to  change 
bis  manner  of  painting  in  small,  and  to 
undertake   only    those    of  the    laige 
kind,  as  more  lucrative,  expeditious, 
and  agreeable  to  his  genius  and  inclina- 
tion. He  adorned  most  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  in  the   Netheriands,  and 


his  extraordinary  readiness  of  execution 
appeared  in  the  number  of  pictures 
which  he  finished  at  Brussels  and  its 
vicinity.  His  invention  was  fruitful:  he 
designed  correctly;  his  colouring  is 
natural  and  pleasing;  his  pencil  free; 
and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beautv 
and  elegance.  His  large  and  small 
paintings,  in  correctness  and  taste,  were 
equal  in  merit;  but  the  colouring  of  the 
former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
that  of  the  latter.  In  1718,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna,  when  he  was  made 
painter  to  the  emperor;  and  he  is  said 
also  to  have  visited  England.  He  died 
in  1739. 

Janssenb  (Petek).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1612.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  John  Van  Bronkhorst,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  painter  on  glass, 
in  which  line  he  drew  nis  own  designs 
correctly,  and  executed  them  in  an 
elegant  manner.     He  died  in  1672. 

Jaedyn,  or  Jaedin  (Kael  dd).  He 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1640,  and 
was  the  best  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Nicholas  Berchem;  on  leaving  whose 
school  he  travelled  to  Ita^y.  At  Rome 
he  gave  himself  up  alternately  to  study 
and  dissipation;  and  if  he  spent  the  day  in 
forming  nis  hand  and  improving  his  taste, 
the  night  was  wasted  in  pleasure  and 
extravaigance  among  the  joyous  com- 
panions of  the  Bentvogel  Society,  who 
save  him  the  name  of  Barbe  de  Bone 
Yet,  amidst  this  irregularity,  bis  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  was  surprising,  and 
his  paintings  rose  into  such  repute  that 
they  were  bought  at  great  prices,  as 
the  Italians  preferred  his  taste  to  that 
of  every  other  artist  of  his  country.  In  his 
way  home  he  stopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  nad  much  encouragement.  But  the 
profits  which  arose  from  his  paintings 
were  not  proportionable  to  his  pro- 
fusion, by  which  means  he  was  so  en- 
cumberea  with  debts,  that  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  from  them  he  married 
his  hostess,  who  was  old  and  disagree- 
able, but  very  rich.  Mortified  and 
ashamed  at  what  he  had  done,  he  re- 
turned to  Amsterdam,  accompanied  bv 
his  wife;  and  there  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed his  profession  with  great  success, 
notwithstanding  which  he  again  set  ont 
for  Italy,  and  died  at  Venice,  soon  after 
his  arrival  there,  in  1 678.  This  painter, 
in  his  colouring  and  touch,  resembled 
Berchem;  but  to  that  manner  he  added 
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s^  force  which  distinguishes  the  great 
masters  of  Italy;  and  most  of  his  pic- 
tures seem  to  express  the  warmth  ofthe 
sun,  and  the  light  of  mid>day.  His 
pictures  are  not  much  encumbered; 
a  few  figures,  some  animals,  and  a  little 
landscape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge- 
nerally comprise  the  whole  of  hb  com- 
position. However,  some  of  his  sub- 
jects are  often  more  extensive,  contain 
more  objects,  and  have  a  larger  design. 
In  all  his  compositions  he  showed 
genius  and  taste,  with  correctness  and 
spirit;  and  his  works  are  so  much  valued, 
tnat  they  are  difficult  to  be  met  with. 
He  understood  the  true  principles  of 
the  chiaro-oscuro  extremely  well;  and 
in  some  scriptural  subjects,  particularly 
in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  has 
shown  abundance  of  merit,  as  well  in  the 
light  and  shadow  as  in  the  clearness  of 
the  colouring,  and  the  powerful  force 
and  effect  which  it  produces.  A  capita] 
painting  of  Jardyn  is  at  Amsterdam; 
the  subject  is  a  Mountebank,  standing 
among  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  are 
attentively  listening  to  his  harangue. 
All  the  figures  are  well  designed, 
grouped  with  judgment,  and  handled  in 
a  neat  and  masterly  manner.  Jardyn 
etched  about  fiily-two  excellent  plates 
of  landscapes,  figures,  and  animals. 

JsAN  (GHsaAaD  DB  St.).  This  old 
Dutch  painter  was  born  at  Haerlem  in 
1 366,  and  studied  under  Albert  Ouwater, 
to  whom  he  proved  superior  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  composition. 
He  died  in  1394. 

Jbam  (Philippe).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  was  bred  to  the 
sea  in  the  royal  navy;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war  he  studied  paint- 
ing, and  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  portraits,  both  in  oil  and  miniature. 
He  resided  some  years  in  Boud-street, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
1602. 

JsAURAT  (Stephen).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Fmnce,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1743. 
He  painted  historical  subjects,  and  con- 
versational pieces  of  domestic  life.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Edme 
Jeaurat,  the  engraver,  who  was  the 
scholar  of  Picart;  but  they  were  related, 
and  the  one  sometimes  drew  designs 
for  the  other. 

JsrPBBiBs  (Jambs).  He  was  bom 
at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  about  1756.  He 


became  the  scholar  of  Woollett,  the 
engraver;  but  on  leaving  him  he  quitted 
the  burin  for  the  pencil,  and  studied 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1773, 
he  gained  the  gold  medal  fur  the  b^t 
historical  composition.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  on  a  pen- 
sion; and  in  1779  returned  to  England. 
In  1783  he  exhibited  a  fine  picture  of 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  of  which  there  is 
an  engraving  by  Woollett.  He  died  in 
1784. 

Jenuns  (ThomasV  He  was  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  and  studied  painting 
in  London  under  Hudson,  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome  with  Richard  Wilson; 
but  not  finding  that  he  had  talent 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attain  any 
eminence  in  the  art,  he  turned  banker 
and  dealer  in  antiquities.  By  these 
means  he  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune;  but  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
French  into  Italy,  he  left  Rome,  and 
hastened  to  England,  where  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  1 796. 

Jebvas  (Chamlbs).  This  painter, 
who  is  better  known  by  the  praises 
of  Pope,  who  took  instructions  from 
him,  than  for  any  merits  of  his  own, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  studied  for 
a  year  under  Kneller.  Norris,  the 
keeper  of  the  pictures  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  was  the  first  who 
essentially  served  him,  by  allowing  him 
to  study  and  copy  the  pictures  in  the 
royal  collections.  At  Hampton-court 
he  made  small  copies  of  the  cartoons, 
and  those  he  sold  to  Dr.  Clark,  of  Ox- 
ford, who  became  his  patron,  and  en- 
abled him  to  visit  France  and  Italy. 
Pope  speaks  of  him  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  felicity,  and  perhaps  the 
unhappiest  lines  in  hb  poems  are  in 
the  snort  epistle  to  Jervas.  Tbis 
artist,  though  praised  by  the  poet  for 
his  drawing,  colouring,  and  composition, 
was  grossly  deficient  in  all  those  quali- 
ties, and  even  in  that  most  necessary, 
and  perhaps  most  easy,  talent  of  por- 
trait painting,  likeness.  In  general,  his 
pictures  are  of  a  light,  flimsy  kind  of 
ran  painting,  as  large  as  life.  His 
vanity,  inflamed  perhaps  by  the  unde- 
served praise  he  received  from  the 
wits,  was  ridiculously  extravag^t.  On 
one  occasion,  having  copied  a  picture  of 
Titian,  he  looked  alternately  at  the 
two,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  **  roor  little 
Tit,  how  he  would  stare!**    He  afiected 
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clearness  to  the  carnations,  that  the^ 
had  all  the  look  of  real  flesh;  and  his 
colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was 
beautiful,  retaining  its  original  lustre  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  paintings  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  at  Ant- 
werp, gire  a  just  idea  of  his  merit.  The 
subject  of  one  is  the  Virgin,  with  the  In- 
fant in  her  arms,attended  byother  figures; 
the  other  is  the  representation  of  Christ 
laid  in  the  Tomb.  The  composition 
in  both  is  extremely  rich  and  grand;  the 
figures  are  larger  than  life,  and  the 
design  and  colouring  are  equally  ex- 
cellent. In  the  cathedral  at  Ghent 
are  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  worthy  of  Rubens,  and  it  is 
often  taken  for  bis  work;  but  hb  most 
capital  performance  is  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  in  the  collection  of  the" 
l^lector  Palatine.  He  died  at  Antr 
werp  in  1631. 

Janssens  (VicTOE  HoNoaius).  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  bom  at 
Brussels  in  1664.  He  had  for  his 
master  one  Volders,  under  whom  he 
continued  seven  years.  By  study  and 
practice  he  became  a  good  painter,  and 
was  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Duke'  of  Holstein,  with  a  pension  of 
eight  hundred  florins.  At  tne  end  of 
four  years  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Italy  for  improvement,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of 
Rafiaelle,  designed  after  the  antiques, 
and  sketched  Uie  beautiful  scenes  round 
that  city.  He  also  associated  with 
Tempesta  a   considerable    time,    and 

5afMed  the  figures  in  bis  landscapes, 
anssens  composed  historical  subjects, 
both  in  a  small  and  a  larg^  size;  but 
principally  in  the  former,  aa  they  were 
most  in  request.  He  chose  Albano  for 
his  model,  and  in  that  style  was  not 
equalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Dliring  his  residence  at  Rome,  which 
was  elcTen  years,  he  was  continually 
employed,  and  could  scarcely  execute 
the  commissions  which  he  received. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels,  his  perform- 
ances were  as  much  admhed  as  they 
had  been  in  Italy:  but  the  increase  of 
a  large  family  compelled  him  to  change 
bb  manner  of  painting  in  small,  and  to 
undertake  only  those  of  the  laiige 
kind,  as  more  lucrative,  expeditious, 
and  agreeable  to  his  genius  and  inclina- 
tion. He  adorned  most  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  in  the   Netherlands,  and 


hb  extraordinary  readiness  of  execution 
appeared  in  the  number  of  pictures 
which  he  finished  at  Brussels  and  its 
vicinity.  His  invention  was  fruitful:  he 
designed  correctly;  his  colouring  is 
natural  and  pleasmg;  his  pencil  free; 
and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty 
and  elegance.  Hb  large  and  small 
painting^,  in  correctness  and  taste,  were 
equal  in  merit;  but  the  colouring  of  the 
former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
that  of  the  latter.  In  1718,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna,  when  he  was  made 
painter  to  the  emperor;  and  he  is  said 
also  to  have  visited  England.  He  died 
in  1739. 

Janbsbns  (PsTsa).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1612.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  John  Van  Bronkhorst,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  painter  on  glass, 
in  which  line  he  drew  hb  own  designs 
correctly,  and  executed  them  in  an 
elegant  manner.     He  died  in  1672. 

Jardyn,  or  Jabdin  (Karl  du).  He 
was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1640,  and 
was  the  best  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Nicholas  Berchem;  on  leaving  whose 
school  ho  travelled  to  Ita^y.  At  Rome 
he  gave  himself  up  alternately  to  study 
and  dissipation ;  and  if  he  spent  the  day  in 
forming  his  hand  and  improving  his  taste, 
the  night  was  wasted  in  pleasnre  and 
extravagance  among  the  joyous  com- 
panions of  the  Bentvogel  Society,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Barbe  de  Booc 
Yet,  amidst  this  irregularity,  hb  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  was  surprising,  and 
his  paintings  rose  into  such  repute  that 
they  were  bought  at  mat  prices,  as 
the  Italians  preferred  his  taste  to  that 
of  every  other  artist  of  his  country.  In  hb 
way  home  he  stopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  had  much  encouragement.  But  the 
profits  which  arose  from  his  paintings 
were  not  proportionable  to  hb  pro- 
fusion, by  which  means  he  was  so  en- 
cumbered with  debts,  that  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  from  them  he  married 
hb  hostess,  who  was  old  and  disagree 
able,  but  very  rich.  Mortified  and 
ashamed  at  what  he  had  done,  he  r^ 
turned  to  Amsterdam,  accompanied  br 
hb  wife;  and  there  for  some  time  foL 
lowed  his  profession  with  great  success, 
notwithstanding  which  he  again  set  out 
for  Italy,  and  died  at  Venice,  soon  after 
his  arrival  there,  in  1678.  Thb  painter, 
in  hb  colouring  and  touch,  resembled 
Berchem;  but  to  that  manner  he  added 
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^  force  which  distinguishes  the  great 
diasters  of  Italy;  and  most  of  his  pic- 
tures seem  to  express  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.  His 
pictures  are  not  much  encumbered; 
a  few  6gure8,  some  animals,  and  a  little 
landscape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge- 
nerally comprise  the  whole  of  hb  com- 
position. However,  some  of  bis  sub- 
jects are  often  more  extensive,  contain 
more  objects,  and  have  a  larger  design. 
In  all  his  compositions  be  showed 
genius  and  taste,  with  correctness  and 
spirit;  and  his  works  are  so  much  valued, 
tnat  they  are  difficult  to  be  met  with. 
He  understood  the  true  principles  of 
the  chiaro-oscuro  extremely  well;  and 
in  some  scriptural  subjects,  particularly 
in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  has 
shown  abundance  of  merit,  as  well  in  the 
light  and  shadow  as  in  the  clearness  of 
the  colouring,  and  the  powerful  force 
and  effect  which  it  produces.  A  capital 
painting  of  Jardyn  is  at  Amsterdam; 
the  subject  is  a  Mountebank,  standing 
among  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  are 
attentively  listening  to  his  harangue. 
All  the  figures  are  well  designed, 
grouped  with  judgment,  and  handled  in 
a  neat  and  masterly  manner.  Jardyn 
etched  about  fifty-two  excellent  plates 
of  landscapes,  figures,  and  animals. 

Jean  (GHsaAaD  db  St.).  This  old 
Dutch  painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in 
1366,  and  studied  under  Albert  Ouwater, 
to  whom  he  proved  superior  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  composition. 
He  died  in  1394. 

JsAN  (Philippe).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  was  bred  to  the 
sea  in  the  royal  navy;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war  he  studied  paint- 
ing, and  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  portraits,  both  in  oil  and  miniature. 
He  resided  some  years  in  Bond-street, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
1602. 

Jbaurat  (Stephen).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1743. 
He  painted  historical  subjects,  and  con- 
versational pieces  of  domestic  life.  He 
b  not  to  be  confounded  with  Edme 
Jeaurat,  the  engraver,  who  was  the 
scholar  of  Picart;  but  they  were  related, 
and  the  one  sometimes  drew  designs 
for  the  other. 

Jeepbbibs  (James).  He  was  bom 
at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  about  1756.  He 


became  the  scholar  of  Woollett,  the 
engraver;  but  on  leaving  him  he  quitted 
the  burin  for  the  pencil,  and  studied 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1773, 
he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  the  b^t 
historical  composition.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  on  a  pen- 
sion; and  in  1779  returned  to  England. 
In  1783  he  exhibited  a  fine  picture  of 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  of  whicn  there  is 
an  engraving  by  Woollett.  He  died  in 
1784. 

Jenkins  (Thomas).  He  was  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  and  studied  painting 
in  London  under  Hudson,  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome  with  Richard  Wilson; 
but  not  finding  that  he  had  talent 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attain  any 
eminence  in  the  art,  he  turned  banker 
and  dealer  in  antiquities.  By  these 
means  he  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune;  but  upon  the  irraption  of  the 
French  into  Italy,  he  left  Rome,  and 
hastened  to  England,  where  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  1 796. 

Jervas  (Charles).  This  painter, 
who  is  better  known  by  the  praises 
of  Pope,  who  took  instructions  from 
him,  than  for  any  merits  of  his  own, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  studied  for 
a  year  under  Kneller.  Norris,  the 
keeper  of  the  pictures  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  was  the  first  who 
essentially  served  him,  by  allowing  him 
to  study  and  copy  the  pictures  in  the 
royal  collections.  At  Hampton-court 
he  made  small  copies  of  the  cartoons, 
and  those  he  sold  to  Dr.  Clark,  of  Ox- 
ford, who  became  his  patron,  and  en- 
abled him  to  visit  France  and  Italy. 
Pope  speaks  of  him  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  felicity,  and  perhaps  the 
unhappiest  lines  in  his  poems  are  in 
the  short  epistle  to  Jervas.  Tbis 
artist,  though  praised  by  the  poet  for 
his  drawing,  colouring,  and  composition, 
was  grossly  deficient  in  all  those  quali- 
ties, and  even  in  that  most  necessary, 
and  perhaps  most  easy,  talent  of  por- 
trait painting,  likeness.  In  general,  his 
pictures  are  of  a  light,  flimsy  kind  of 
fan  painting,  as  large  as  life.  His 
vanity,  inflamed  perhaps  by  the  unde- 
serv<Mi  praise  he  received  from  the 
wits,  was  ridiculously  extravagant.  On 
one  occasion,  having  copied  a  picture  of 
Titian,  he  looked  alternately  at  the 
two,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  **  roor  little 
Tit,  how  he  would  stare!"    He  afiected 
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to  be  violently  iu  lore  with  Lady 
Bridgewater;  yet,  af\er  dispraising  the 
form  of  her  ear,  as  the  only  faulty  part 
about  her,  he  ventured  to  display  his 
own  as  a  complete  model  of  perfec- 
tion! When  Kneller  was  told  that 
.Tcrvas  had  set  up  a  carriage  with  four 
horses,  "Ah,  mine  Cot!"  said  he,  "if 
his  horses  do  not  draw  better  than  he 
does,  he  will  never  get  to  his  journey's 
end  !**     Jervas  died  about  1 740. 

Johnson  (Robert),  born  jn  1770  at 
Shorlev  in  Northumberland;  the  painter 
or  designer  of  many  of  the  admirable 
little  tail-pieces  to  Bewick's  British 
Birds.  He  died  at  Kenmore,  Tay- 
mouth,  on  the  29th  October,  1796. 

JoLi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at 
Modena  in  1700,  and  when  young, 
became  the  scholar  of  Giovanni  Paolo 
Panini,  at  Rome.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  an  excellent  painter  of  per- 
spective and  architecture,  particularly 
for  theatres.     He  died  in  1777. ' 

Jong  (Ludolph  de).  He  was  born 
at  Overschie,  near  Rotterdam,  in  1616. 
His  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  in- 
tended him  for  his  own  trade;  but 
Ludolph  beinff  treated  with  severity, 
ran  away,  ana  became  a  disciple  of 
Cornelius  Sachtleven.  Afterwards  he 
studied  under  Anthony  Palamedes,  a 
portrait  painter  at  Delft,  who  took  so 
little  pains  to  instruct  him  that  he  quit- 
ted him  and  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
had  John  Bylaert  for  a  master,  by 
whose  directions  he  made  a  good  pro- 
gress, and  qualified  himself  to  appear 
with  credit  in  his  profession.  On 
leaving  Bylaert,  he  visited  Paris,  in 
hope  of  meeting  encouragement,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  business 
enough  to  detain  him  there  seven  years. 
He  then  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where 
he  obtained  much  employment,  and 
gained  reputation  and  riches.  In  the 
apartment  of  the  artillery  company 
there  is  a  capital  picture  by  him,  re- 
presenting the  members  of  that  society; 
and  in  the  council  hall  b  another  of  the 
burghers.  He  also  frequently  painted 
battles  and  huntings,  in  a  small  size, 
which  pieces  are  well  pencilled  and 
well  designed.     He  died  m  1697. 

Jordaens  (Jacques).  This  cele- 
brated artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1594,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Adam 
Van  Oort,  but  he  was  indebted  to 
Rubens   for  the  principal  part  of  his 


knowledge  in  painting.    He  had  always 
a  longing  desire  to  see  Rume,  in  order 
to  refine  his  taste,  and  acquire  the  best 
manner    of   designing;    but   was   pre- 
vented from  carrying  that  project  into 
execution,  by  an  early  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  his  master.  Van  Oort; 
and  he  had  then  no  resource  but  to 
study   and  copy  the  best  pictures  he 
could  procure  of  the  greatest   Italian 
masters,  which  he  did  with  indefatiga- 
ble assiduity.     With  an  observant  eye 
he  examined  the  works  of  Caravaegio, 
Paolo  Veronese,  Bassan,  and   Titian, 
particularly  the  latter,  to  discover  the 
peculiar   excellence  of  each  of  those 
masters;    and  having  a  ready   genius, 
he   received    so    much    improvement, 
that  it  became  evident  he  only  wanted 
to  have  seen  Rome,  to  make  him  equal 
to  the  best  among  the  Flemish  artists. 
Sandrart,  who  is  followed  by  De  Piles 
and  other  authors,  asserts  'that  Rubens, 
jealous  of  the  colouring  of  Jordaens, 
and  apprehensive  of  beixig  rivalled  in 
a  point   wherein   his   own    excellence 
consisted,  einployed  him  to  paint  fur 
tapestries  designs  in   distemper,  after 
his  sketches;  so  that  thereby  the  latter 
weakened  his  powers,  and  enfeebled 
his  tints,  which  before  were  strong,  and 
wonderfully  natural.     But  this  story  is 
palpably    erroneous    and    unjust,    for 
when  Jordaens   worked  in'  distemper, 
he  was  voung,  and  all  those  paintings 
on  which  his  fame  is  founded,  or  at 
least  the  major  part  of  them,  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  time  when  Ru- 
bens employed  him,  and  yet  are  ad- 
mired for  their  beautiful,  strong,  and 
admirable    colouring.      Besides,  even 
those   works    of  Jordaens,   which    he 
finished  at  a  \ery  advanced  age,  are 
allowed  not  to  be  inferior  in  colouring 
to  Rubens.     It  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  uotwithstandipff  the  opportunities 
he  had  of  refining  his  taste,  uy  studying 
the  designs  of  the  distinguished  masters 
of  Italy,  his  Flemish  »tyle  prevailed; 
though,  could  he  have  been  a  little 
more  correct  in  his  composition,  more 
elegant  in   his  characters,  and   more 
elevated  in   his    invention,   he    might 
have  been  ranked  with  the  most  eminent 
in  his  art.     Rubens  himself,  however, 
was  not  without  several  of  the  aame  im- 
perfections, although  for  other  parts  of 
painting  he  is  so  justly  admirea.     Ru- 
bens   had   a   finer  imagination,  more 
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genius,  and  much  nobler  ideas  in  his 
characters;  but  Jordaens  had  better 
expression,  and  more  truth.  He  painted 
with  extraordinary  freedom,  ease,  and 
expe^ion;  there  is  a  brilliancy  and 
harmony  in  his  colouring,  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  chiaro-oscuro;  his 
composition  is  rich,  his  expression  na- 
tural and  strong,  but  his  design  wanted 
elegance  and  taste.  He  studied  and 
copied  nature,  yet  he  neither  selected 
Its  beauties  nor  rejected  its  defects. 
He  knew  how  to  give  his  figures  a 
good  relief,  though  he  is  frequently 
incorrect  in  the  outlines;  but  his  pen- 
cil is  always  excellent;  and,  for  a  free 
and  spirited  touch,  hardly  any  painter 
can  be  accounted  his  superior.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  abound  in 
the  churches  of  the  Netherlands*  In 
that  of  the  Augustines,  at  Antwerp,  is 
a  Martyttlom  of  St.  Apollonia;  in  St 
Walburg,  at  Fumes,  is  Christ  and  the 
Doctors;  which  has  been  often  mis- 
taken for  a  painting  of  Rubens.  In 
the  Palace  of  the  Wood,  near  the 
Hague,  is  the  Triumph  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Nassau;  the  gallery  at  Dusseldorp 
has  the  famous  picture  of  the  Merry- 
making; and  in  the  Orleans  Collection 
were  the  no  less  celebrated  ones  of  the 
Satyr  and  Man  blowing  cold  and  hot; 
as  also  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx; 
which,  although  the  iiffures  are  as  large 
as  life,  and  the  whole  admirably  ex- 
ecuted, were  finished  in  six  days.  Jor- 
daens also  etched  some  spirited  pieces, 
particularly  one  of  Saturn  devouring  his 
Children.  This  excellent  artiM  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1678. 

JoBDABNS  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Delf%  in  1616.  He  resided 
many  years  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  bis  talents.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  he  settled  at  the 
Hague,  and  obtained  considerable  em- 
ployment. His  style  resembled  that  of 
Rotten hamer,  and  he  painted  historical 
subjects  with  uncommon  facility.  He 
died  in  1660. 

JoRCANs  (John).  He  was  bem  at  Ant- 
werp in  1599,  and  had  Martin  Cleef  for 
his  instructor.  He  painted  history,  land- 
scapes, village  festivals,  fires,  and  moon- 
light pieces  with  great  success.  He  died 
at  Delft  in  1599. 

JoEiB  (AuGUSTiNs).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Delft  in  1525,  and  was 
taught  the  art  of  designing  by  James 


Mondt,  but  after  three  years  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  obtained 
considerable  employment  for  the 
churches.  His  principal  work  is  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
He  was  drowned  at  Delft  in  1552. 
There  was  anothisr  artist  of  this  name, 
and  of  the  same  place,  who  was  a  good 
painter  on  glass.     He  died  in  1537. 

JoUB  (Jacquss  la).  This  French 
artist  was  born  at  Paris  in  1687,  and 
died  there  in  1761.  He  excelled  in 
architectural  subjects,  and  decorations 
of  the  theatre. 

JoDVEN£T  (j£AN).  Hc  WBS  bom  at 
Rouen  in  1644,  and  his  father,  Laurent 
Jouvenet,  who  was  a  painter,  taught 
him  the  first  principles  of  the  art;  but 
his  greatest  improvement  was  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  Nicolo  Poussin, 
and  by  studying  the  works  of  that  mas- 
ter. At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
produced  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Christ  curing  the  Paralytic,  for  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame;  and  in  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Invalids  he  painted  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  each  figure  being 
fourteen  feet  high.  In  1675  he  b^ 
came  a  member  of  the  academy,  on 
which  occasion  .he  painted  Esther  be- 
fore Ahasuenis.  About  this  period  he 
executed  four  pictures  for  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the  subjects 
of  which  were,  Mary  Magdalen  wash- 
ing our  Saviour's  Feet;  Christ  driving 
the  Money- Changers  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple; the  Draught  of  Fishes;  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  But  his 
greatest  work  is  the  taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  Capuchin  church  at 
Paris.  He  hud  a  ready  invention,  a 
fruitful  genius,  a  taste  for  grandeur  in 
his  composition,  correctness  in  his  de- 
sign, and  an  elegant  manner  in  distri- 
buting his  draperies.  In  France  his 
merit  is  universally  allowed;  vet  some 
judges  condemn  his  taste  of  clesig^,  as 
being  too  much  loaded,  and  his  colour- 
ing as  having  too  predominant  a  tint  of 
yellow  in  the  carnations.  This  artist, 
oeing  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  by  a  paralytic  disorder,  ever  after 
painted  with  his  left.  He  died  in  1717. 
Jouvenet  had  a  brother  named  Fran- 
cis, who  became  his  scholar,  and  was  a 
food  painter  of  portraits.  He  died  at 
^aris,  aged  eighty,  in  1749. 
JuANEs  (Juan  Battista).  This  art- 
ist, who  is  called  \he  Spanish  Raffaelle, 
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was  born  at  Valencia  in  1523,  aild 
studied  at  Rome;  after  which  he  settled 
in  his  native  citv,  where  only  his  works 
are  to  be  found,  which  is  much  to  he 
regretted,  since,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  seen  them, 
and  were  competent  judges  of  their 
merit,  they  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  buned  in  convents.  In  the  sa- 
cristy of  St.  Pedro  is  a  noble  picture, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Entombing 
of  Christ;  and  in  the  Augustine  monas- 
tery are  three  fine  ones,  representing 
the  Nativity;  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Agnes;  and  the  Burial  of  a  holy  Monk; 
but  his  chief  work  is  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  in  the  cathedral.  He  died  in 
1579. 


K. 


Kabel,  see  Cabel.  • 

Kagbb  (Matthew).  He  was  bom 
at  Munich  in  1566,  and  when  young 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  to  hb 
studies  with  indefatigable  diligence.  On 
his  return  to  Bavaria,  the  duke  ap- 
pointed him  his  principal  painter,  with 
a  pension.  At  the  (uose  of  his  life, 
however,  he  resided  at  Augsburgb, 
where  he  painted  the  Last  Judgment, 
for  the  senate-house.  He  also  etched 
some  plates  from  his  own  designs.  He 
died  in  1684. 

Kalf  (William).  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1690:  and  was  the  popil 
of  Hendrick  Pot,  who  painted  portrait 
and  history.  But  though  he  continued 
with  that  master  several  years,  and  em- 
ployed his  pencil  on  the  same  subjects, 
Le  afterwards  changed  his  manner,  and 
confined  himself  to  objects  of  still  life, 
in  which  he  succeeded  very  happily. 
He  finished  his  pictures  with  a  touch 
that  was  remarkably  neat;  his  colour- 
ing was  true;  and  nad  an  uncommon 
transparence.  His  usual  subjects  were 
vases  of  gold,  silver,  or  crystal  gems, 
glasses,  and  agates,  which  he  copied  de- 
licatelv;  and  gave  them  an  extraordi- 
nary lustre,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
efieet,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  his 
lights  and  shadows.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1608. 

Kaleaat  (  Abkah AM  Van).  He  was 
bora  at  Dort  in  1648,  and  received  the 
first  instractions  in  drawing  fi'om  his 
father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  on  whose 


death  he  applied  to  the  painting  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  under  Samuel  Hulp. 
His  pictures  are  composed  with  judg- 
ment, and  the  representations  of  nature 
are  extremely  agreeable.  He  died  in 
1699. 

Kaleaat  (Baeent  Van).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1650,  and 
was  instructed  first  by  his  brother, 
Abraham;  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  Albert  Kuyp,  whose  charming 
style  he  followed  for  some  time;  but 
finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  equal- 
ling his  master,  h€  changed  his  manner 
for  that  of  Herman  Sachtleven.  His 
frequent  walks  along  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
copy  that  beautiful  variety  of  villages, 
fiills  of  water,  rocks,  hills,  and  trees, 
which  the  windings  of  it  perpetually 
offer  to  the  view;  and  though  he  was 
not  equal  lo  Sachtleven,  yet  he  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  merit  of  thtit 
painter.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  ex- 
cellently and  highly  finished,  and  his 
landscapes  are  adorned  with  figures  and 
animals  well  designed,  delicately  pen- 
cilled, and  pleasingly  coloured.  Some- 
times he  represented  in  his  pictures 
persons  going  abroad  with  doga  to  the 
chase,  or  travellers  at  the  doors  of  inns, 
and  such  subjects;  which  are  neatly 
handled  and  transparently  coloured. 
He  died  in  1721. 

Kampen  Jacob  Van).  He  was 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1658,  he  was  styled 
Lord  of  Rambroeck,  and  by  some  au- 
thoiB  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  disci|)le 
of  John  Van  Bronkhorst,  to  whose  man- 
ner of  painting  he  came  very  near,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  John  Bylaert,  so  that 
the  particular  merits  which  are  ascribed 
to  those  masters  may  with  equal  justice 
and  propriety  be  ascribed  to  him.  He 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
where  he  matly  improved  his  taste  in 
design  and  colouring.  In  the  historical 
subjects  which  he  painted,  the  figures 
were  as  large  as  life,  well  designed,  and 
well  handled,  with  a  tone  of  colour 
lively  and  natural.  But  after  some 
time  he  relinquished  planting  for  arcfal- 
tecture,  and  several  public  buildings 
and  palaces  were  erected  by  him  m 
Holland  and  the  Netheriands. 

Kafpblle  (John  Van).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  the  scholar  of  the  younger 
Vandervelde,  and  imitated  hts  style 
with  considerable  suocsess;  though  he 
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conld  never  come  ap  to  the-  beauty  of 
hb  master's  performances.  He  flon- 
riabed  about  1710. 

Kappen  (Fbancis  Vandbb).  He 
was  a  native  of  Antwefp,  and  completed 
his  stadies  in  Italy,  where  he  was  much 
esteemed  aa  a  painter  of  history.  He 
lived  about  the  year  1660. 

KAumcAM(MAUAANOBUCA).  This 
ingenious  lady  was  bom  in  1 742  at  Coire, 
the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  painting  by 
ber  fiither,  who,  observing  ner  genius, 
conducted  her  to  Milan  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  old.  From  thence  she 
was  removed  to  Rome,  wfvefe  ber 
talents  and  personal  accomplishments 
rendered  her  an  object  of  general  ad- 
miration. In  1764  she  went  to  Venice, 
and  the  next  year  accompanied  Lady 
Weatwortb,  the  wife  of  the  British  am- 
bassador, to  England.  In  this  country, 
enjoving  royal  favour,  decorated  with 
the  honours  of  the  academy,  and  in  full 
employment,  she  might  have  enjoyed 
all  that  could  be  wished  to  render  her 
life  happy.  Unfortunately,  however, 
she  was  deceived  by  the  footman  of  a 
German  count,  who  passed  himself  off 
for  his  master,  and  married  her.  The 
cheat  was  discovered,  and  the  villain 
was  at  last  obliged  to  decamp,  after 
using  her  very  ul,  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  three  hundred  pounds*  Seven 
years  afterwards,  Anselica  mairied 
Signior  Zuc<^i,  an  Italian  artist;  but 
notwithstanding  this  change  in  her  con- 
dition, she  stiU  went  by  her  maiden 
name.  Having  resided  seventeen  years 
In  England,  she  went  to  Rome,  and 
died  there  in  1807.  Angelica  painted 
poetical  subjects  in  a  fascinating  manner 
that  was  peculiarly  her  own;  and  she 
bad  tbe  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
engraver  in  Bartolozzi,  who  did  ample 
justice  to  her  designs.  Angelica  had  a 
fine  taste;  she  drew  well,  and  coloured 
sweetly;  but  ber  forms  are  invariably 
the  same,  and  the  masculine  figures  dif- 
fer little  from  the  females,  except  in 
drasa.  She  etched  in  a  spirited  style, 
sometimes  after  her  own  designs,  and  at 
others  after^Corregio. 

Kat,  or  Kbt  (  William).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Breda  in  1520,  and 
oeearoe  the  disciple  of  Lambert  Lom- 
bard at  Liege,  at  the  same  time  with 
Francis  Floris.  His  portraits  are  little 
inferior  to  those  of  Antonio  More,  and 


his  works  in  general  are  carefully 
finished,  sweetly  delineated,  well  pen- 
cilled, and  clearly  and  naturally  co- 
loured. His  compositions  in  the  his- 
torical style  show  skill  and  judgment, 
and  thouffh  he  had  not  as  much  fire  as 
Francis  Floris,  yet  his  paintings  are 
good,  and  justly  prized.  He  resided 
most  part  of  his  life  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  academy. 
His  death  was  remarkable.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait;  but 
whilst  at  work  on  the  picture,  the 
criminal  judge  wttted  on  tnat  tyrant  to 
receive  his  orders  respecting  the  fiite  of 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorn.  The 
Duke,  with  a  terrible  austerity  of  coun- 
tenance, ordered  their  immediate  exe- 
cution; and  Kay,  who  loved  the  nobility 
of  his  country,  was  so  violently  affected 
by  the  piercing  look  and  peremptory 
command,  that  he  went  home,  fell  sick, 
and  died  through  terror  and  grief.  This 
happened  in  1568.  One  of  his  most 
capital  performances  is  the  portnut  of 
Cardinal  Granville,  which  is  very  highly 
commended,  and  another,  a  large  design, 
in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  the 

fmncipal  magistrates  of  Antwerp,  at  full 
cngth,  and  as  large  as  life.  It  was 
placed  in  the  town-hall,  but  was  de- 
stroyed, with  that  building,  in  the  fire 
of  1576. 

Kbbblb  (William).  Of  this  Eng- 
lish portrait  painter  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  academy  in  St. 
Martin's-lane  in  1754.  There  is  a 
whole-lengfth  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne, 
lord  mayor  of  Londbn,  engraved  by 
M'Ardell,  after  a  picture  painted  by 
Keeble. 

Kbisab  (William  db).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  about  1647,  and  by 
profession  was  a  jeweller,  but  having  a 
great  inclination  to  painUng,  devoted 
all  his  spare  time  to  the  attainment  of 
that  art,  as  well  in  miniature  and  en- 
amel as  in  oil.  After  planting  some 
pieces  for  the  churches  of  his  native 
city,  he  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  exe- 
cuted a  picture  for  the  English  nunnery. 
This  procured  him  an  invitation  to 
London,  but  the  Revolution  happening 
soon  after,  mined  all  his  prospects.  To 
complete  his  misery,  he  nad  recourse  to 
alchymy,  in  the  chimerical  hope  of 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone.  He 
died  about  1693,  leaving  a  daujriiter, 
who  painted  small  portraits  in  oil,  and 
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copied  pictures  with  great  success. 
Keisar,  the  father,  painted  St.  Cathe- 
rine for  the  chapel  of  the  QueenDowa^er 
of  Charles  II.  at  Somerset-bouse.  He 
also  drew  his  own  portrait  in  water- 
colours. 

Rent  (William).     This  artist  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1685,  and  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  coach-painter,  but  feeling 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  he  left 
his  master  and  came  to  London.     In 
1710  he  was  sent,  by  the  munificence 
of  some  gentlemen,  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  under  Loti,  and  in  the  academy 
gained  the  prize  of  the  second  class. 
He  there  became  acauainted  with  Lord 
Burlington,  who,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1719,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  gave  him  substantial  marks 
of  his  friendship.     By  the  interest  of 
that  nobleman  ne  obtained  considera- 
ble employment,  both  as  a  painter  of 
history  and    portrait.     In    tne    latter 
branch,  however,  he  failed;  his  colour- 
ing was  bad,  and  his  drawing  was  de- 
fective.    He  designed  some  of  the  or- 
naments for  Gay's  Fables,    Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  «and  Pope's  Works.     In 
architecture,  however,  ne  was  more  ad- 
mired, and  he  is  considered  as  the  iu- 
ventor  of  modern  gardening.     By  the 
patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and 
Newcastle,  he  was  made  master-car- 
penter, architect,  and  keeper  of  the  pic- 
tures to  Geoige  II.,  and  on  the  death 
of  Jervas  he    became  painter  to  the 
crown.     He  died  at  Burlington-house 
in  1748. 

Kebckuove  (Joseph  Vanden).  He 
was  born  at  Bruges  in  1669,  and  was 
the  scholar  of  the  younger  Quellinus, 
on  leaving  whom  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  found  great  encouragement, 
and  in  a  few  years  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  an  established  reputation; 
he  adhered  constantly  to  the  style  of  his 
master;  his  colouring  is  warm,  and  his 
design  correct;  his  composition  is  ge- 
nerally in  a  grand  taste,  and  he  intro- 
duced nothing  superfluous  to  embellish 
his  subject.  He  had  thoroughly  studied 
perspective,  and  the  back-erounds  of 
nis  pictures  are  enriched  with  architec- 
ture. On  the  ceiling  of  the  town-hall 
at  Ostend  he  painted  the  Council  of  the 
Gods,  in  which  there  is  an  ingenious 
and  learned  disposition  of  the  figures, 
and  a  masterly  execution.  At  the  Do- 
minican convent  at   Bruges  are  fifteen 


4)ictures  by  him,  representing  the  cir»  • 
cumstances  of  the  Passion;  and  in  the 
collegiate  church  in  the  same  city  are 
four  of  the  Works  of  Mercy,  and  a 
noble  painting  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
died  in  1724. 

Kessel  (John  Van).     He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1626,  and  excelled  in 
fruits  and  flowers,  but  was  likewise  emi- 
nent for  portraits.     In  his  manner  he 
resemblea  Velvet  Brueghel,  and  very 
nearly  equalled  him  in  his  landscapes* 
birds,  plants,  and  flowers.     He  studied 
entirely  after  nature,  and  faithfully  imi- 
tated all  the  beauties  which  that  field 
brought  to  his  observation.      He  de- 
signed correctly,  had  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  colour,  and  finished  his  pictures 
with  taste  and  elegance.     Philip  IV. 
Ring  of  Spain  admired  the   perform- 
ances of  Van  Kessel  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  purchased  as  many  as  he  could 
procure,  and  at  last  invited  the  artist  to 
nis  court,  where    he    was    appointed 
painter  to  the  queen,  on  whose  death 
ne  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died 
in  1708.     His  portraits  were  painted 
with  a  light,  fi*ee  touch,  and  a  tone  of 
colour  that  very  much  resembled  Van- 
dyck;  nor  are  his  works  in  that  style 
considered,  in  Spain,  as  inferior  to  that 
great  master,  either  in  respect  to  re- 
semblance, the  look,  the  graceftilness  of 
the  attitudes,  or  the  relief  of  his  figures. 
It  was  the   custom  of  Van  Kessel  to 
make  sketches  after  nature,  and  studies 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  his  objects  were  in  full  blooro  and 
beauty;  some  of  these  he  only  designed, 
others  be  coloured,  and  of  some  he  took 
models,    so    that    his  materials  were 
ready  for  any  work  he  intended  to  un- 
dertake. 

Kessel  (FEaniNANO  Van).  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Van  Kessel,  and  was 
born  at  Breda  in  1660.  He  was  in- 
structed in  painting  by  his  father, 
whose  style  and  manner  he  ever  after- 
wards followed.  John  Sobieski,  King 
of  Poland,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
ordered  a  cabinet  to  be  built  in  his 
palace,  entirely  for  the  reception  of  bis 
works.  The  first  subjects  he  designed 
were  the  Four  Elements,  which  he 
painted  on  copper.  Air  was  represented 
by  a  boy  supported  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  surrounded  by  birds;  Earth  was 
described  by  a  boy  on  the  back  of  a 
lion,  and   the  ground  was  diversified 
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M-ith  a  variety  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers;  Fire  was  represented  by  a  boy 
surveying^  arms,  helmets,  and  corslets, 
with  drums,  ensiens,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war;  and  Water,  by  a  boy  sup- 
ported on  a  conch  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  the  shore  being  strewed  with 
corals,  shells,  and  petrifactions,  with  a 
number  of  fishes  of  various  kinds,  ex- 
cellently imitated  after  nature,  and  well 
grouped.  But  after  abundance  of  pains 
had  been  exerted  in  finishing  those 
paintings,  they  were  consumed  by  a 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  buUdinff.  Van  Kessel  was  then 
employed  by  fats  patron  to  paint  those 
subjects  a  second  time,  for  which  he 
was  gratified  with  many  rich  presents, 
and  the  order  of  knighthood.  He  de- 
signed landscapes  in  an  agreeable  style, 
and  every  plant,  fruit,  flower,  or  animal, 
which  he  introduced,  was  well  coloured, 
and  well  finished.  But  being  deficient 
in  designing  figures,  they  were  usually 
inserted  by  Eykens,  Maas,  Van  Opstal, 
and  Biset;  in  return  for  which  he 
painted  in  their  compositions  those  ob- 
jects in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 
At  Dusseldorp,  in  the  gallery,  are  four 
pictures  by  him,  representing  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  the  plants, 
animals,  trees,  and  flowers,  peculiar  to 
each  climate,  are  delicately  piunted. 
He  died  at  Breda  in  1696. 

Kissel  ;(  Nicholas  Van).  Thb 
artist,  who  i^  the  nephew  of  Ferdi- 
nand Van  Kessel,  and  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1684,  would  probably  have  been 
equal  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  if  he  had 
not  given  himself  up  to  a  dissolute 
course  of  life.  He  adopted  the  style 
of  David  Teniers  with  great  felicity, 
and  approached  very  near  to  the  excel- 
lence of  that  distinguished  artist,  so 
that  his  pictures  were  much  valued  at 
Paris,  where  he  resided.  His  subjects 
were  the  rustic  conversations,  feasts, 
and  merry-makings,  which  he  had  ob- 
served among  the  peasants  of  his  own 
country.  He  designed  his  figures  with 
admirable  freedom  and  readiness,  in  the 
manner  of  Le  Faffe;  and  through  all 
his  compositions  there  appears  every- 
where great  spirit  and  character  of 
nature.  Though  he  inherited  a  consi- 
derable fortune  from  his  uncle  Ferdi- 
nand, he  dissipated  the  whole  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  last  was  reduced  to  misery. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  painted 


portraits,    but  with  no  success.      He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1741.  . 

KsfsL  (CoaNBLius).  He  was  bom 
at  Gouda  in  1548,  and  received  his  first 
instructions  firom  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
painter,  but  took  more  care  to  teach  his 
nephew  polite  literature  than  to  form 
his  hand  to  the  pencil.  Afterwards, 
Cornelius  was  placed  with  Anthony 
Blockland  at  Delft,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  qualify  him  for 
appearing  with  credit  in  nis  profession, 
though  he  studied  under  his  direction 
only  one  year.  When  he  quitted 
Blockland,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
employed  at  the  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleaum  conjunction  with  Jerom  Franck, 
Francis  de  Mayer,  and  Denis  d'Utrecht, 
who  were  surprised  to  see  his  profi- 
ciency. But  tnose  works  being  discon- 
tinued, and  the  troubles  in  Holland 
subsisting,  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  much  employed  in  painting  por- 
traits, though  his  genius  led  to  histo- 
rical subjects.  He  had  the  honour  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  several  of  the  nobility;  many  of 
his  pictures  were  at  full  length,  well 
drawn,  and  with  a  good  expression.  In 
1581  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  trainbands,  among  which 
He  introduced  his  own  portrait.  The 
disposition  of  the  figures,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  persons,  were  remarkably 
good,  and  the  different  stufis  of  the  dra- 
peries were  admirably  imitate.  Sand- 
rart  says  that  Ketel  visited  Venice  and 
Rome,  but  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1602,  while  employed 
in  painting  the  portrait  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  This  artist,  at  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  distinguished  himself 
by  imitating  Ugo  da  Carpi,  in  painting 
with  the  ends  of  iiis  fingers  instead  of 
brushes.  He  tried  the  experiment  on 
his  own  portrait,  and  succeeded  so  well, 
that  he  afterwards  painted  several 
others  in  the  same  manner,  which  were 
applauded  at  that  time  for  their  force 
and  strong  expression,  as  well  as  for  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  their  colouring. 
It  is  also  reported  that  he  worked  with 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  as  readily  as 
with  those  of  his  right.  Two  subjects 
of  those  pictures,  which  he  painted  only 
with  the  points  of  his  fingers,  were  De- 
mocritus  and  Heraditus:  the  former 
was  his  own  portrait,  and  was  purchased 
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by  the  Duke  de  Nemours  at  a  large  | 
price;  the  latter  was  a  portrait  of 
oigDor  Morosini,  a  Venetian,  who  had 
naturally  a  solemn  and  gloomy  counte- 
nance. When  asked  why  he  attempted 
to  paint  without  pencils,  he  answered, 
it  was  only  to  snow  that  genius  can 
never  want  tools  to  work  with.  He 
aifterwards  tried  to  paint  with  his  toes. 
Most  of  his  pictures  were  strongly 
coloured  with  a  full  pencil,  and  his 
figures  were  for  the  most  part  9S  large 
or  sometimes  larger  than  life.  A  good 
whole-length  portrait  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  bv  him,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  He  also 
painted  for  Sir  Christopher  an  allego- 
rical piece,  of  Wisdom  overcoming 
Strength. 

Kbttlb  (Tilly).  This  English 
painter  was  the  son  of  a  house  painter 
in  London,  and  born  about  1740.  He 
studied  in  the  academy  in  St.  MartinV 
lane,  and  also  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's gallery.  After  this  he  adopted 
portrait  painting,  and  went  to  the  East 
indies.  He  returned  from  thence  in 
1 777,  but  left  England  again  with  the 
intention  of  travelliiiK  overland  to  the 
East.  Being  taken  ill  at  Aleppo,  he 
died  there  in  1798. 

Kbdlen  (Janbben,  or  Janson  Van). 
This  painter  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  London,  of  Dutch  parents;  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Vandyck  he  was 
employed  by  Charles  L,  who  held  his 
paintings  hi  great  esteem,  which  royal 
favour  procured  him  considerable  em- 
ployment among  the  principal  nobility. 
Though  Vandyck  was  superior  to  him 
by  many  degrees,  and  was  also  engaged 
in  the  same  line,  yet  he  and  Van  Keu- 
len  lived  together  in  neat  friendship. 
Houbraken  says,  that  Vandyck  one  day 
observing  him  to  look  melanclioly,  and 
inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  was  told  that 
he  had  been  exceedingly  mortified  by 
a  lady  whose  portrait  he  was  painting, 
and  whose  capricious  humour  rendered 
her  incapable  of  being  pleased.  Vao- 
dyck,  smiling,  desired  him  not  to  be 
affected  by  such  treatment,  which  was 
generally  the  result  of  vanity  and  folly, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  fret  himself  at 
the  ignorance  of  his  employers,  for  he 
himself  had  often  experienced  the  same 
behaviour  from  ladies  who-  sat  to  him, 
and  that  he  reaped  one  great  advantage 
by  it,  which  was,  that  it  taught  him  the 


art  of  patience^  though  it  did  not  im* 
prove  nim  in  that  d:  painting.  Van 
Keulen  is  supposed  to  nave  left  Eng- 
land  in  the  great  rebellion,  for  in  the 
town-hall  at  the  Hague  is  a  picture  by 
him,  representing  fourteen  of  the  magis- 
trates. It  is  dated  1647,  and  is  in  the 
style  of  John  Van  Rovaslyn.  He  died 
at  the  Hague  in  1665. 

Kick  (Cobneliub).  He  was  bom  al 
Amsterdam  in  1695,  and,  according  to 
Houbraken,  learned  design  and  colour- 
ing firom  his  father,  who  was  a  portrait 
painter,  though  Weyermau  says  he  was 
a  statuary.  Cornelius  became  eminent 
for  painting  portraits,  as  the  likeuesa 
was  remarkably  strong,  and  he  finished 
them  very  highly;  but  when  be  ob> 
served  the  great  demand  for  sulgects 
of  still  life,  particularly  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, and  saw  the  works  of  De  Heem  in 
prodigious  request,  he  directed  hb 
study  to  that  branch  of  art,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  desisted  from 
portraits,  and  devoted  his  pendl  ever 
after  to  the  painting  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, his  pictures  of  which  sold  for  con* 
sid^rable  prices.  As  he  accnstooaed 
himself  always  to  paint  after  nature,  he 
was  so  curious  that  he  filled  particular 
beds  in  his  garden  with  the  choicest 
flowers  that  could  be  procured,  and 
planted  fruit-trees  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds,  that  he  might  possess  the  most 
beautiful  models  of  bis  own.  His  man- 
ner of  painting  was  light  and  delicate, 
his  touch  tender,  and  his  colouring  bril- 
liant, showing  all  the  freshness  of  na- 
ture. His  favourite  flowers  were  tulips 
and  hyacinths,  which  he  designed  ad- 
mirably.    He  died  in  1675. 

KlERINCMB,     or      KlERINCX     (JaMBB). 

This  painter,  who  is  called  Alexander 
by  Descamps,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1590.  He  excelled  in  landscapes, 
which  he  finished  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly neat;  yet  be  was  never  capable 
of  designing  figures  with  elegance,  for 
which  reason  he  procured  Poelembuig 
to  insert  them  in  most  of  bis  pictures, 
and  thereby  increased  their  value.  His 
views  and  objects  were  copied  from  na- 
ture, and  he  finished  them  with  amaxing 
patience,  even  the  bark  and  the  fibres 
of  the  trees  being  distinctly  marked* 
and  he  had  so  peculiar  a. manner  of 
touching  the  leaves  that  every  species 
might  b^  readily  distinguished.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  he  came  to  England, 
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and  accompanied  that  monarch  to  Scot- 
faukd,  where  be  drew  several  views, 
which  were  in  the  rova]  palaces.  Kter- 
ings  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1646. 

KiLLioaaw  (Anns).  This  iad3r,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Heniy  Killigrew,  mas- 
ter of  the  Savoy,  was  born  in  London 
in  1659,  and  became  maid  of  honour  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  whose  portrait,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Duke,  she  painted. 
She  also  ezecnted  some  historical  sub- 
jects and  pieces  of  still  life.  Besides 
her  skill  in  the  arts,  she  had  a  fine  taste 
for  poetry,  and  a  volume  of  her  pro- 
ductions was  published,  with  a  portrait 
engraved  from  a  picture  of  her  own 
painting.  She  died  of  the  small-pox, 
HI  1685,  and  is  now  best  remembered 
by  the  praise  of  Dryden. 

King  (Thomas).  This  artist  was 
the  scholar  of  Mr.  knapton;  but  though 
possessed  of  some  talents  as  a  painter 
of  portrait,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his 
intemperate  conduct.  He  died  in  1769. 
There  is  an  engraving  from  a  picture 
by  him  of  Matthew  Skeggs,  a  publican, 
playing  upon  a  broomsticK. 

KiasT  (John  Joshua).  This  worthy 
person  was  bom  at  Parham,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1716,  and  was  bred  a  house  painter, 
which  businees  he  carried  on  at  Ips- 
wich, where  he  became  intimate  with 
Gainsborough;  the  contemplation  of 
whose  works  improved  his  taste,  though 
he  had  little  leisure  for  its  cultivation. 
One  of  his  fitvourite  studies  was  per- 
spective, to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Brook  TayloT^s  book  on 
that  subject.  In  1754,  he  read  lecture* 
on  perspective,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Soctetv  of  Arts;  and  about  this  period 
he  published  his  work,  entitled  *'  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective 
made  Rasv.*'  He  next  removed  to 
London,  where  he  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  the  Earl  of  Bute;  in  conse- 
anence  of  which  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  works  at  Kew,  and  in  1761  pub- 
lished his  Perspective  of  Architecture, 
2  vols.  foKo.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
printed  a  defenee  of  Dr.  Taylor's  sys- 
tem from  the  charge  of  being  a  pli^iar- 
ism  from  Sirig^tti.  Mr.  Kirby*s  talents 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  he  was 
fer  a  short  time  president  of  the  Society 
of  Artists.  He  died  June  20,  U74, 
leavinff  a  danghter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Trimmer,  of  Brentford,  and 


is  well  known  by  her  religious  works. 
Mr.  Kirby  painted  landscapes  in  a  cor- 
rect style;  and  his  View  of  the  old 
Kitchen  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  was 
exhibited  at  Spring  Gardens  in  1770. 

KiTCHENWAN  (John).  Thts  English 
artist  painted  portraits  in  miniature  and 
in  oil.  He  was  much  attached  to  nantr- 
cal  pursuits,  and  in  1777  gained  the 
silver  cup  eiven  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  the  best  navigator  on 
the  Thames.  He  naintcd  four  pictures 
in  allusion  to  his  favourite  amusement, 
from  which  engravings  were  made  by 
Pouncey.  He  studied  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  drew  a  good  figure; 
and  he  obtained  also  several  premiums 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  debauchery  in  1782. 

Klass  (FRBDEaic  Christian).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1752. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Casanova,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Electoral  Aca- 
demy. He  painted  landscapes,  and 
also  engraved  several  from  his  own  de- 
signs. 

Klenohel  (John  Christian).  He 
was  bom  at  Kesseldorff,  in  Saxonv,  in 
1781,  and  studied  under  Dietncsy, 
whose  style  he  closely  imitated.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Dresden,  and  was  much  admired  in  his 
own  country  for  his  historical  pictures 
as  well  as  landscapes.  He  eneraved 
also  in  a  spirited  manner.  He  was 
living  in  1791. 

Klerck  (Hbnrt).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1570,  and  had  Mar- 
tin de  Vos  for  his  instructor,  whose 
style  he  followed.  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  the  churches  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
principal  are  a  Crucifixion,  with  the 
three  Marys  and  St.  John;  a  Holy 
Family;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew.     He  died  in  16i29. 

Klockbr,  or  Klockner  (Datio). 
He  was  bora  at  Hamburgh  in  1629, 
and  was  instracted  by  Geoi^e  Jacob, 
a  Dutch  artist,  who  pamted  animals  and 
huntings.  The  first  attempts  of  Klocker 
were  in  portrait;  but  bemg  invited  to 
the  court  of  Sweden,  he  found  the  king 
so  desirous  to  have  some  grand  histori- 
cal subjects  painted  in  his  palace,  that, 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  such  an 
undertaking,  he  went  to  study  at  Venice, 
where  he  acquired  a  bold  and  strong 
tone  of  colouring.     From  thence  he 
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travelled  to  Rome,  and  studied  there 
for  five  years,  to  improve  himself  in 
dcsi&^n  and  composition.  On  his  return 
to  Sweden  he  was  immediately  em- 
])Ioyed  at  the  palace;  and  his  works 
were  beheld  with  applause.  He  also 
])ainted  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family, 
as  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility, 
besides  many  historical  and  poetical 
subjects.  He  had  great  freedom  of 
hand,  and  observed  a  strict  propriety 
in  his  characters.  He  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing a  number  of  figures  into  his 
compositions,  and  his  designs  were 
adorned  with  agreeable  landscapes  and 
pieces  of  architecture,  which  ne  had 
copied  from  the  vestiges  of  the  anticjue 
buildings  about  Rome.  His  colouring 
was  excellent,  especially  in  the  naked, 
and  his  drawing  very  correct  He  died 
at  Stockholm  in  1698. 

Klomp (Albert).  This  Dutch  artist, 
who  flourished  about  1680,  painted 
landscapes  with  cattle,  in  the  manner 
of  Paul  Potter.  He  coloured  indif- 
ferently: but  his  design  was  extremely 
correct  and  lively. 

Knapton  (George).  He  was  born 
in  1698,  in  London,  where  his  father 
and  uncle  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
as  booksellers.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  under  Jonathan  Richardson, 
and  applied  chiefly  to  the  painting  of 
portraits  in  crayons.  In  1 740  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  wnrote  an  interesting 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  Hercala- 
neum.  Go  his  return  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Arthur  Pond,  in  en- 
graving and  publishing  prints  from  the 
drawings  of  eminent  masters.  In  1765 
he  became  painter  to  the  Dillettanti 
Society,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
situation  of  surveyor  and  keeper  of  the 
king's  pictures.     He  died  in  1768. 

Knellib  (Sib  Godfbey).  This  emi- 
nent painter  was  bom  at  Lubeck  about 
1648.  His  fiither  was  surveyor-general 
of  the  mines,  and  inspector  of  Count 
Mansfeldt's  revenues.  At  first  Godfrey 
was  destined  for  a  military  life,  and  was 
sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to 
mathematics  and  fortification;  but  na- 
ture determining  him  to  painting,  his 
father  placed  him  under  Bol,  at  Amster- 
dam, and  he  had  also  some  instructions 
from  Rembrandt  He  visited  Italy  in 
1 672,  and  remained  some  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  painted  some  of  the  first 
families,  and  amongst  them.  Cardinal 


Ba^adonna.  It  is  probable  that  he 
here  learned  that  free,  loose  stvle  of 
execution  in  which  he  delighted,  but 
by  no  means  excelled;  though  bis  head» 
exhibit  a  perfect  mastership  of  the 
pencil.  In  1674  he  came  to  England, 
without  intending  to  reside  here;  but 
being  recommended  to  Mr.  Banks,  a 
Hamburg  merchant,  he  painted  him  and 
his  family.  Mr.  Vernon,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  seeing  the 
pictures,  sat  to  Kneller,  and  persuaded . 
the  duke  to  the  same.  His  grace  was 
delighted,  and  engaged  the  king  his 
father  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by 
the  new  artist,  at  a  time  when  the 
Duke  of  York  had  been  promised  the 
king's  picture  by  Lely.  Charles,  to 
save  trouble,  proposed  that  both  artists 
should  paint  him  at  the  samo  time. 
Lely,  as  the  established  painter,  chose 
his  light  and  station.  Kneller  took  the 
next  best  he  could,  and  performed  his 
task  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he 
had  nearly  finished  nis  piece  when 
Lely's  was  only  dead-coloured.  This 
gmned  Kneller  great  credit;  and  Lely 
obtained  no.  less  honour,  for  he  had  the 
candour  to  adcnowledge  and  admire 
the  abilities  of  his  rival.  This  success 
fixed  Kneller  here;  and  the  immense 
number  of  portraits  he  executed  prove 
the  stability  of  his  reputation,  m  was 
equally  encouraged  by  Charles,  James, 
and  William:  and  had  the  honour  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  ten  sovereigns, 
viz.  Charles  II.,  James  II. ,  and  bis 
Queen,  William  and  Mary,  Anne, 
George  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI. — a  list  that  Lawrence  did 
not  live  to  rival.  His  best  friend  was 
King  William,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  beauties  of  Hampton  Coiurt,  and 
by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1692, 
and  presented  with  a  sold  medal  and 
chain  worth  800/.  In  his  reign  he  also 
painted  several  of  the  admirals  for 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  Kit-Kat  Club. 
He  lived  to  paint  George  I.,  and  was 
made  a  baronet  by  him.  In  175^ 
Sir  Godfrey  was  seized  with  a  Tiolent 
lever,  from  the  immediate  danger  of 
which  he  was  rescued  by  Dr.  Mead.  He 
langu'ished,  however,  some  time,  and 
died  in  October  1728.  Hia  body  lay  in 
8tate»  and  was  buried  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Whitton;  but  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
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for  which  he  left  800/.,  and  gave  parti- 
cular inBtructions  for  the  execution  of  it, 
by  Hysbrack.  After  the  death  of  Lely, 
in  1680,  Kneller  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  professors  of  his  art  in  this  country, 
and  that  most  conspicuously.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  he  experienced 
the  encouragement  he  did.  He  has 
left  some  few  good  pictures  behind  him, 
as  proo&  of  the  natural  powers  he  pos- 
sessed; but  his  most  sincere  admirers, 
who  are  judges,  acknowledge  that  the 
fdr  greater  portion  of  those  he  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  world  under  bis  name, 
are  a  disgrace  to  him  and  his  patrons. 
His  picture  of  the  converted  Chinese 
at  Windsor  he  is  said  to  have  been 
roost  proud  of,  as  justly  he  might  be.  It 
exhibits  that  he  really  knew  what  was 
good,  and  could  produce  it  if  he  chose. 
According  to  his  own  doctrine,  he  did 
as  much,  and  no  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  current  among  his  em- 
ployers. "  Jtiistor^-painters,"  he  said, 
*'  make  the  dead  live,  and  don't  begin  to 
live  till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the 
living,  and  they  make  me  live."  There 
Is  a  singular  paucity  of  imagination  in 
KneMer's  pictures.  He  indulged  indeed 
in  an  ideal  drapery  for  women,  instead 
of  the  monstrous  dresses  they  wore  at 
the  time;  but  his  ingenuity  does  not 
appear  to  have  assisted  his  figures 
much;  so  that  there  is  a  ridiculous  mix- 
ture of  positive  formality  in  the  stiff 
neckdotbs  and  wired  skirts  of  the  coats 
of  the  men,  and  of  an  affected  flow  and 
grace  in  the  loose  robes  of  the  women, 
which  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
chemise  thrown  open,  and  discovering 
the  bosom,  and  a  robe-de-chambre 
loosely  drawn  over  it.  All  that  Kneller 
can  be  justly  praised  for,  generally 
speaking,  is  that  his  heads  have  a  good 
deal  of  liveliness  and  gentilitr.  It 
seldom  amounts  to  character  m  the 
general  run  of  his  portraits.  Now  and 
then  the  master-hand  appears,  when 
the  subject  or  the  moment  was  favour- 
able. There  is  at  Petworth  a  head  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  would  be  an 
honour  to  any  man  to  have  produced; 
and  portraits  of  branches  of  the  Sey- 
mour fiunily,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  tne 
name  they  bear.  In  our  days,  happily, 
the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
Kneller  are  duly  appreciated,  and  hun- 
dreds of  his  works  are  consigned  to  the 
oblivion  be  probably  wished  they  might 


experience.  A  rapid  pencil,  and  a 
ready  talent  of  taking  likenesses,  were 
the  foundation  of  his  reputation;  and  a 
most  fortunate  ignorance  of  the  art 
among  even  the  best  informed  of  the 
public  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
aided  his  progress.  Not  but  that  he 
was  equal  to  the  production  of  good 
works,  if  he  had  been  more  carefully 
trained,  and  had  lived  amongst  those 
who  knew  how  to  value  works  of  art 
upon  just  principles;  but  he  was  one  of 
the  vainest  of  mankind,  and  had  no  re- 
gard whatsoever  for  that  posthumous 
fame  which  leads  men  to  sacrifice 
present  enjoyments  to  future  glory.  His 
motto  was,  "to  live  while  he  lived;" 
and  consequently  to  make  money  was  a 
matter  of  greater  moment  with  him  than 
to  make  good  pictures;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded fully;  for  although  he  lost 
20,000/.  by  the  South  Sea  speculation, 
he  left  at  his  death  an  estate  of  2000/. 
a  year.  His  prices,  whilst  he  pamted 
here,  were  fifteen  guineas  for  a  head; 
twenty  if  with  one  hand;  thirty  for  a 
half,  and  sixty  for  a  whole  length.  Sir 
Godfrey  was  a  man  of  wit,  not  unmixed 
with  profaneness,  of  which  Lord  Orford 
has  given  some  instances  that  miffht  as 
well  have  been  suppressed.  The  allow- 
ing is  of  another  stamp.  In  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn- Fields,  he 
lived  next  door  to  Dr.  Ratcliffe.  Kneller 
was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  fine  col- 
lection. As  -there  was  great  intimacy 
between  him  and  the  physician,  he  per- 
mitted the  latter  to  have  a  door  into  his 
garden;  but  Ratcliffe's  servants  gather- 
ing and  destroying  the  flowers,  Kneller 
sent  him  word  he  must  shut  up  the 
door.  Ratcliffe  replied  peevishly, "  Tell 
him  he  may  do  anything  with  it  but 
paint  it!**  "  And  I,"  answered  Sir  God- 
frey, "  can  take  anything  from  him  but 
physic."  John  Zachary  KneUer,  the 
'  brother  of  Sir  Godfrey,  painted  archi- 
tecture and  ol^ects  of  still  life  both  in 
fresco  and  in  oil.  He  died  in  London  in 
1702. 

Knipbebgen,  or  Kmibeeg  (N.)  Of 
this  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes  no- 
thing more  is  known  than  that  ofbis  being 
a  successful  -imitator  of  the  st^le  and 
manner  of  Paul  Bril.  He  studied  afler 
nature,  but  principally  sketched  the 
scenes  which  he  intenaed  for  his  future 
subjects  among  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.     Ho  had 
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an  uncommon  freedom  of  hand,  and  a 
fine  pencil;  the  expeditious  manner  in 
\«-hich  he  painted  the  trees,  skies,  moun- 
tains, cascades,  and  the  figures  intro- 
duced into  his  compositions,  was  truly 
surprising;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
quickness  in  working,  every  object  ap- 
peared well  finished,  and  touched  with 
spirit.  He  wanted  elegance  in  the 
cnoice  of  his  subjects,  and  also  in  the 
forms  and  attitudes  of  his  figures;  his 
distances  are  not  always  well  kept,  and 
sometimes  his  back-grounds  appear  too 
encumbered;  but  the  leafing  ot  nis  trees 
is  loose,  free»  and  competently  bright, 
though  in  general  somewhat  too  green; 
as  also  are  occasionally  his  grounds  and 
hills.  The  clouds  in  his  pictures  are 
remarkably  light  and  floating,  and  his 
foregrounds  are  well  broken  and  agree- 
ably diversified. 

KNOPFEa(  Nicholas).  He  was  bom  at 
Leipsicin  160d,and  atfirst  was  instructed 
by  Emanuel  Nysens  a  painter  of  no 
great  note,  with  whom  he  spent  two 
years ;  but  being  treated  unkindly  by  that 
artist,  he  quitted  him,  and  went  to 
Utrecht^  to  procure  instruction  from 
Abraham  Bloemart.  That  master  ob- 
serving the  genius  of  his  pupil,  accom- 
modated him  in  his  own  house,  and  took 
so  much  pains  with  him  that  Rnupfer 
soon  became  a  considerable  artist.  The 
King  of  Denmark  employed  him  to 
paint  three  pictures  or^ battles,  repre- 
senting the  victories  of  some  of  his 
ancestors;  which  subjects  he  executed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  royal  pa^ 
tron  and  the  ablest  judges.  The  figures 
in  all  his  subjects  were  of  a  small  size, 
but  correct,  and  designed  with  nature 
and  truth.  Weyerraan  describes  a 
pastoral  picture  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, which  he  saw  at  the  Hague, 
painted  by  Knupfer,  that  was  equally 
admired  for  the  design  and  expression; 
but  one  of  his  greatest  compositions  is 
an  Assembly  of  the  Gods.  Knupfer 
died  in  1660. 

KoBELL  (Ferdinand).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Manheim  in  1740.  He 
became  landscape  painter  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  besides  his 
pictures,  he  etched  several  plates  of  the 
same  subjects  ae  his  pencil,  in  a  neat 
style.  His  son,  William  Kobell,  bom 
St  Manheim  about  1765,  was  also  a 
good  landscape  painter  and  engraver. 

KocK,  see  Cock. 


KoEBERGEft  (Wenceslavs).  He  WM 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1554,  and  was  the 
.  disciple  of  Martin  de  Vos,  under  whom 
he  continued  several  years,  and  ma4e  a 
prpportionable  progress;   but  happen- 
ing  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
his  master,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  suitable  return,  he  deterniined 
on  a  journey  to  Rome  to  cure  himaelf 
o£  his  passion,  and  by  that  means  shook 
it  off  effectually.     After  studying  some 
time  at   Rome,  he   went  to   Naples, 
where  an  intimate  friendship  copunenoed 
between  him  and  a  Flemish  painter 
called    Franco,  whose   daughter    was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  at  Naples.     Koeberger  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  succeeded.   He  now 
pursued  his  studies  in  Italy  with  un- 
wearied application,  and  the  merit  of 
his  paintings  procured   him  constant 
employment,    ilis  reputation  extended 
to  his  own  country,   whither  he  was 
solicited  to  retum;    but  he  was  too 
much  pleased  with  his  situation  to  quit 
Naples  at    that   time;    though    some 
years  after  he  went .  and  settled    at 
iBmssels.     On  his  arrival,  Duke  Albert 
appointed  him  bis  principal  painter,  and 
regarded  him  highly,  not  only  for  his 
professional  merit,  but  for  his  knowledge 
in  medals.     In  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Antwerp,  is  a  composition  by 
Koebeiiger,  representing  the   Maityr- 
dom  of  St.  Sebastian;  which  was  origi- 
nally painted  for  the  confraternity  of 
that  saint.     The  colouring  is  fine,  the 
design  excellent,  the  disposition  judi- 
cious, the  taste  elegant,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  admirable.  Some 
envious  persons^  however,  who  were 
mortified  at  the  applauses  which  the 
public  bestowed  on  the  artist,  cut  out 
two  of  the  heads  to  deface  the  work*  so 
that  the  possessors  of  the  picture  were 
constrained  to  send  it  to  Naples,  where 
Koebeiiger  then  reuded,  in  order  to 
have  the  damage  repaired.     He  did  so; 
but  the  inserted  heads  were  not  so  hap- 
pily executed  as  those  of  the  first  per- 
formance.    He  was  abo  an  eminent 
architect,  and   wjis  appointed  by  the 
archduke  superintendent  of  the  build- 
ings and  decorations  at  the  castle  of 
Terveer,  near  Brussels.     He  died  in 
1634.     Vandyck  painted  his  portrait, 
which   is  among  the  number  of  his 
illustrious  heads. 

Koene    ^ Isaac).     This  artist   was 
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b<>rn  at  Haerlein  in  1650,  and  studied 
under  Jacob  RuTsdael,  whose  style  he 
imitated  in  painting  landscapes  and  falls 
of  waters  but  the  figures  were  inserted 
by  E^ent  Gawl.  He  died  at  Haerlem 
in  1718. 

KoBKBAAT  ( ).     This  Dtttch 

artist  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1678, 
and  had  ConstanUne  Netscher  for  his 
instructor.  His  subjects  were  flowers, 
which  he  painted  with  a  fine  colour, 
and  great  resemblance  to  nature.  He 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1747. 

KocETiM,  or  Block  (Joanna).  This 
ingenious  lady  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1650,  and  from  her  youth  showed  a 
strong  incliMition  to  drawing,  painting, 
and  embroidery;  and  arrived  at  an 
astontthing  excellence  in  all.  But  she 
prindpally  employed  herself  in  cutting 
on  paper  the  representation  of  land- 
scapes, birds,  fruits,  and  flowers,  which 
she  executed  with  incredible  exactness 
and  delicacy.  The  lines  with  which 
she  expressed  her  olgects,  though  done 
with  scissors,  were  as  exquisitely  nice 
as  those  of  en^vine.  In  this  way  she 
executed  all  kmds  of  subjects;  but  sea- 

{>ieces,  animals,  architecture,  and  still 
ife,  were  her  favourite  ones;  and  she  also 
cut  portraits  on  paper,  with  as  striking  a 
resemblance  as  if  painted  in  oil.  When 
the  Czar  Peter  I.  was  at  Amsterdam, 
he  paid  her  a  visit;  and  the  Elector 
Palatine  offered,  for  three  small  pic- 
tures of  her  cutting,  a  thousand  florins, 
which  she  refused.  At  the  request  of 
the  Empress  of  Germany,  she  designed 
a  trophy  with  the  imperial  arms,  orna- 
mented with  laurel  crowns,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  suljects,  which  she 
executed  with  such  correctness  of  draw- 
ing and  design,  such  wonderful  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  as  is  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  For  this  performance  she 
received  a  present  of  four  thousand 
florins.  She  also  cut  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  at  Vienna.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Koerten,  and  she  became  the  wife 
of  Adrian  Block,  the  artist  Sh^  died 
in  1715. 

KoETs  (RoBLor).  He  was  bom  at 
Zwoll  in  1655,  and  was  instructed  first 
YfY  his  father,  who  was  a  painter,  but 
afterwards  he  was  placed  with  Gerard 
Terburg,  under  whom  his  progress  was 
so  rapid  that  he  soon  surpassed  all  his 
fellow  students.    The  praise  bestowed 


upon  him  by  Terburg  excited  so  much 
envy,  that  Koets  found  it  neces* 
sarv  to  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  made  nature  his  sole 
guide.  Having  succeeded  in  punting 
the  portrait  of  Count  Dalwigh,  that  no- 
bleman recommended  him  to  Henry 
Casimir,  Stadtholder  of  Friesland,  who 
received  him  into  his  favour.  He  after- 
wards painted  portraits  of  King  William 
III.,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  his 
family,  and  most  of  the  English  and 
German  nobility  who  attended  that 
monarch  at  Loo.  It  is  said  that  he 
painted  five  thousand  portnuts  with  his 
own  hand,  all  of  which  were  well  finbhed-, 
and  without  any  assistance  from  other 
artists.  He  had  great  freedom  and 
readiness;  an  agreeable  choice  of  atti- 
tudes; a  good  manner  of  designing;  and 
was  strictly  attentive  to  nature.  He 
died  in  1725. 

KoNiNCK  (Datid  djb  ),  See  Coninck. 

KoNiNOH  (Phiup  de).  Ho  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1619,  and  was 
instracted  in  the  school  of  Rembrandtt 
to  which  academy  he  did  honour  by 
his  performances.  He  painted  histo- 
rical subjects  and  portraits  with  great 
reputation,  but  excelled  in  the  latter 
branch.  His  compositions  were  remark- 
able for  the  great  character  of  nature 
which  appeared  in  them  all;  for  the 
choice  and  variety  of  the  attitudes;  and 
for  strikin?  resemblance.  The  picture 
of  himselj,  which  he  painted  ror  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  which  is 
in  the  Floreutine  gallery,  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  merit.  His  colouring 
is  clear,  and  his  works  have  a  lively 
and  striking  effect:  they  are  not  loaded 
with  heavy  shadows  approaching  to 
blackness;  in  that  respect  he  was  ac- 
counted superior  to  his  master,  Rem- 
brandt, ana  to  approach  in  delicacy  to 
Vandyck.     He  died  in  1689. 

KooGEN  (Leonard  Vander).  This 
arUst  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1610, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  Jacques  Jordaens 
at  Antwerp.  His  contemporary  in  that 
school  was  Cornelius  Bega;  and  such  a 
friendly  intimacy  arose  between  them 
as  induced  them  to  study  together  after 
nature,  and  to  become  emulous  to  excel 
each  other,  which  proved  very  advan- 
tageous to  both.  Koogen  designed 
well;  and  in  his  touch,  pencilling,  and 
manner  of  colouring,  he  resembled 
Bega;  but  painted  in  a  different  size, 
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some  of  his  pictures  liaving  the  figures 
as  large  as  life.  As  he  possessed  an 
affluent  fortune,  he  only  punted  for  his 
amusement;  on  which  account  his  works 
are  not  numerous,  though  they  are 
much  coveted,  and  extremely  admired. 
His  general  subjects  were  boors  drink- 
ing, and  conversattons,  painted,  with 
great  life  and  expression.  He  also 
etched  some  fine  engravings  in  the 
manner  of  Salvator  Rosa.  He  died  in 
1681. 

KouwENBURGH,  or  Kauwenburgh 
(Christian  Van).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Delft  in  1604,  and  was  the 
scholar  of  John  Van  Ess;  but  the  taste 
which  he  manifested  in  hu  paintings 
was  acquired  in  Italy;  where  he  so  hr 
improved  himself  by  studying  after  the 
best  models,  that  he  in  a  gnreat  measure 
shook  off  his  Flemish  manner.  His 
subjects  were  for  the  most  part  histori- 
cal, with  figures  as  larsre  as  life,  and  he 
particularly  excelled  in  designing  the 
naked.  His  colouring  was  exceedingly 
natural,  his  design  correct,  and  his  com- 
position was  in  a  beautiful  and  grand 
style.  Many  fine  pictures  by  his  hand 
are  in  the  royal  palaces  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    He  died  in  1667. 

Krahb  (Lambert).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Dusseldorp  about  1730,  at 
which  city  he  died  in  1790.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  head  inspec- 
tor of  the  electoral  picture  gallery. 
That  gallery  contains  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  pictorial  education  in  Germany, 
and  completed  it  at  Rome,  under  Su- 
bloyras  and  Benefiali.  Krahe  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  his  art,  and  an 
affectionate  and  active  friend  to  yonng 
artists  of  promising  talents. 

Krans  (George  Melchior).  He 
was  bom  at  Frankfort  in  1727,  and 
studied  under  Tischbein  at  Cassel,  but 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Greuze.  His  talent 
in  painting  landscapes  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  for  whom  he  drew  several 
fine  views  round  his  capital.  He  was 
also  a  good  engraver. 

Krause  (Francis).  He  was  bom 
at  Augsburg  in  1706,  where  his  parents 
lived  in  great  poverty;  but  his  genius 
surmounted  all  difficulties.  A  gentle- 
man on  his  travels  to  Italy  took  him 
in  his  suite,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Venice, 


placed  him  as  a  disdple  with  Giovanm 
Battista  Piazetta,  under  whose  direction 
he  studied  with  indeiktigable  applica- 
tion, and  his  improvement  was  such 
that,  after  some  time,  even  his  master 
was  deceived  by  his  work,  and  mistook 
the  paintings  of  his  disciple  for  his  own. 
On  leaving  Venice  he  went  to  Paris; 
where  he  presented  to  the  academy  a 
picture  representing  the  Death  of 
Adonisi  The  composition  might  per- 
haps have  succeeded,  had  not  his  own 
vanity  too  strongly  appeared;  for,  not 
content  with  magnifying  bis  own  works, 
he  depreciated  those  of  others;  which 
conduct  gave  disgust,  and  his  applica- 
tion was  rejected.  He  thfsn  went  to 
other  ciUes  of  France,  where  he 
found  employment,  particularly  for  the 
churches  and  convents.  liis  most 
capital  performance  is  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Carthusians  at  Dijon,  of  which 
the  subject  is  Mary  Magdalen  anoint- 
ing the  feet  of  Christ  After  all  his 
labours,  finding  himself  in  low  circum- 
stances, he  undertook  to  paint  portndts 
in  crayons,  which  he  practised  with  suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding  the  vanity  of 
this  painter,  he  possessed*  consider- 
able talents.  Hb  design  was  good, 
and  he  excelled  in  the  extremities  of  his 
fiffures;  though  his  genius  was  not  fer- 
tile, his  colouring  had  force  and  bril- 
liancy; his  pencilling  had  great  free- 
dom, but  was  unequal,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing dry,  and  at  others  full  of  spint. 
Occasionally  he  has  too  great  a  degree 
of  blackness,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
his  lights  more  lively  and  striking;  and 
his  colouring  appears  much  chanced 
from  its  original  tint.  When  his  paint- 
ings were  new  from  the  pencil,  they 
had  an  uncommon  and  surprising  lustre; 
but  all  that  brightness  and  beauty  is 
succeeded  by  psJeness  in  one  part,  and 
additional  darkness  in  another.  At 
Lyons  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
churches,  and  died  there  in  175i. 

Krtns  (Evbrard).  He  was  bom  at 
the  Hague  in  1568,  and  studied  under 
Charles  Vanmander,  after  which  be 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  greatly 
improved  his  style  both -in  design  and 
colouring.  He  painted  history  and 
portrait.     He  died  in  Holland  in  1^7. 

KuicK  (John  Vak).  He  was  bom 
in  1 530  at  Dort,  where  he  was  accounted 
a  fine  painter  on  glass,  as  well  as  in  ml 
colours;  ami  his  compontion  was  ai- 
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lowed  to  be  judicious  and  masterly. 
Having  given  some  offence  to  the 
Jesuits,  tney  accused  him  of  heresy,  and 
got  him  imprisoued.  He  was  kept  in 
irons  a  long  time,  though  John  Van 
Boudewinze,  the  chief  justice,  endea- 
voured to  procure  his  enlargement;  for 
which  Ruick,  out  of  gratitude,  painted 
a  picture  representing  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon,  in  which  he  designed  the 
portrait  of  his  benefactor  as  the  head 
of  the  principal  figure.  This  picture 
gave  new  offence  to  the  Jesuits;  who 
contrived  means  to  increase  the  mise- 
ries of  hb  imprisonment,  and  never 
ceased  their  persecution  of  him,  till  they 
extorted  against  him  a  final  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted; and  he  was  burned  alive  in  1572. 

KuNST  (CoaMELius).  He  was  bom 
at  Leyden  in  1493,  and  studied  the  art 
of  painting  under  his  finther-in-law,  Cor- 
nelius Engelbrechtsen.  He  excelled 
in  history;  his  design  was  correct,  his 
expression  forcible,  and  his  colouring 
warm.     He  died  at  Leyden  in  1544. 

KupETZKi  (John).  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  a  weaver  at  Porsina,  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  bom  there  in  1667.  His 
fiftther  compelled  him  to  work  at  his 
own  trade,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
on  which  account  he  ran  away  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  b^ged  his  bread. 
A  nobleman  took  compassion  on  him, 
and  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  castle, 
where  a  painter,  named  Claus,  was 
then  employed.  Kupetzki  observed  him 
attentively,  and  then  began  to  imitate 
his  work,  which  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  artist  and  the  count.  The 
latter,  struck  with  this  indication  of 
genius,  directed  Claus  to  give  him  in- 
struction, and  in  ajthort  time  Kupetzki 
became  his  assistant.  He  accompanied 
bu  master  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence  he 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under 
Cavaliere  Liberi.  Henezt  visited  Rome, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Stanislaus  Sobieski,  who  enabled  him 
to  travel  into  Lombardv,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  himself  by  the  works 
of  Corregio  and  the  Caracci.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-two  years  Kupetzki  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  was  made 
painter  to  the  emperor.  A  fterwards  he 
visited  most  of  the  other  courts  of 
Germany,  and  when  at  Hanover,  was 
invited  by  George  1 1,  to  England,  but 
that  honour  ho  declined  on  account  of 
bis  age.     He  died  in  1740.     In  colour- 


ing, Kupetzki  resembled  Rembrandt, 
and  in  drawing  the  human  figure  he  has 
been  compared  to  Vandyck.  He  ex- 
celled in  portraits,  and  took  uncommon 
pains  in  finishing  his  heads,  which  he 
would  sometimes  have  spoiled  by  this 
excessive  labour,  if  they  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  his  hands. 

Kuyp,  or  Old  Cuyp  (Jacob  Ger- 
bitze).  He  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1578, 
and  studied  under  Abraham  Bloemart, 
by  whose  instruction  he  became  an  ex- 
traordinary good  painter  of  landscape. 
He  sketched  after  nature  the  views  in 
the  environs  of  Dort;  always  introduc- 
ing pieces  of  water,  or  rivers,  with  cattio 
on  toe  banks,  and  particularly  cows  and 
sheep.  He  also  frequently  painted 
battles;  and  the  marchings  or  encamp- 
ments of  armies.  He  had  a  good 
pencil,  a  broad  and  free  touch,  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  tone  of  colouring,  an  out- 
line generally  correct,  -with  great  tran- 
B})arence  in  his  water,  and  good  keep- 
ing. His  memory  is  held  in  just  es- 
teem at  Dort,  for  being  the  founder  of 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  that  city, 
which  he  established  in  concurrence 
with  Isaac  Van  Hasselt,  Cornelius  Te- 

felberg,  and  Jacques  Grief,  in  1642. 
[e  died  in  1649. 
Kuyp,  or  Cuyp  (Albert).  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  bom  at  Dort  in  1606.  He  received 
no  instruction  but  from  his  father, 
though  his  manner  was  very  different, 
being  abundantly  neater,  nor  was  his 
pencilling  so  rough  and  bold.  The 
father  principally  adhered  to  one  or 
two  species  of  animals;  but  to  Albert, 
oxen,  sheep,  cows,  horses,  fruit,  land- 
scape, smooth  water,  or  ships  and  boats, 
were  all  equally  familiar.  He  excelled 
in  everything  that  he  attempted  to 
represent,  and  painted  every  object  in 
the  same  free  and  natural  manner; 
always  lovely  and  true  in  his  colouring, 
as  well  as  clear  and  transparent.  lie 
observed  attentively  oven  the  parti- 
cular times  of  the  day,  to  express  the 
various  diffusions  of  light  on  bis  objects 
with  all  the  troth  of  nature;  and  in  his 
pictures,  the  morning  attended  with  its 
mists  and  vapours,  the  clearer  light  uf 
noon,  and  the  saffron-coloured  tints  of 
the  evening,  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished. He  likewise  excelled  in 
moonlight  pieces;  some  of  them  being 
so  admirably  ezpressed,  that  the  glit- 
tering reflection  uf  the  lunar  beams  on 
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(he  surface  of  the  water  appears  more 
like  real  nature  than  an  imitation  of  iL 
But  though  he  painted  every  variety^f 
scenery,  whether  of  land  or  water,  well, 
he  enchanted  most  by  his  winter-pieces. 
The  principal  performance  of  this 
master  is  the  representation  of  the  cat- 
tle-market at  Dort,  and  the  square 
where  the  troops  and  soldiers  exercise. 
In  that  picture  he  has  painted  the  most 
beautiful  horses  that  appeared  on  the 
parade,  so  like,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  be  as  distinctly  known  in  the 
painting  as  in  their  evolutions.  His 
studies  were  entirely  after  nature,  and 
most  of  his  landscapes  were  sketched 
from  scenerv  in  or  about  the  city  of 
Dort.  He  left  a  number  of  drawmgs 
and  designs  heightened  with  water- 
colours,  which,  together  with  his  etch- 
ings, are  much  valued  -as  curiosities. 
He  died  at  Dort  in  1667. 

KuYP  (Benjamin),  the  younger 
brother  of  Albert,  was  born  at  Dort  in 
1608.  He  adopted  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt,  and  jMunted  small  historical 
pictures,  with  admirable  force  of  colour, 
and  an  excellent  management  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro. 


L. 


Labrador  (Juan).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Badajoz  in  1530,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1600.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Morales,  but  did  not 
follow  his  style,  choosinj^  rather  to  paint 
flowers,  fruit,  and  still  lite.  His  pictures 
are  mostly  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabi- 
net, and  have  been  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

La  Calleja  (Andrbs  de).  This 
Spanish  painter,  bom  at  Rioja  in  1705, 
was  a  pupil  of  Jerome  d'Esauera,  and 
studied  history  painting  witti  success. 
To  him  was  intrusted  the  finishings  from 
the  designs  of  Miguel  Menendez,  the 
pictures  which  that  artist  had  begim  for 
the  convent  of  St.  Philip  el  Real.  In 
1752  he  was  appointed  painter  to  Fer- 
dinand VI.  ana  Director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  at  Madrid.  Subse- 
quently he  was  nominated  director- 
general  of  that  of  St.  Ferdinand.  The 
Ltter  part  of  his  life  was  occupied  in 
repairing  the  royal  collection  or  paint- 
ings; a  task  wmch  he  performed  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1785. 

Lacour  ( \  a  French  artist,  born 


at  Bourdeauz  in  1746,  was  a  pupil  of 
Vien.and  subsequently  studied  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  France,  be  was  ap- 
pointed professor  to  the  Academy  of 
Drawing  at  his  native  plaee,  and  several 
eminent  painters  were  formed  by  his 
lessons.  He  employed  his  penol  on 
history,  landscape,  sea-pieces,  and  fa- 
miliar scenes,  and  produced  many  ex- 
cellent compositions.    He  died  in  1814. 

Laenen  (Chribtophsb  Vandsr). 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1570. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Rubens,  and  ex- 
celled in  conversation-pieces,  and  those 
of  the  amorous  kind;  but  hia  wori&s  are- 
seldom  seen  out  of  his  own  country. 
He  died  in  1628. 

Laer,  or  Laar  (Pkter  Van).  This- 
eminent  artist  was  bom  at  Laeren,  ia 
Holland,  in  1613.  He  obtained  in 
Italy  the  name  of  Bambocdo^  on  ac- 
count either  of  the  uncommon  shape  of 
his  body,  the  lower  part  being  one-third 
lon^r  than  the  upper,  and  hb  neck 
buned  between  his  shoulders;  or,  as 
some  conjecture,  he  might  have  aoouired 
this  name  from  the  branch  of  painting 
in  which  he  excelled:  his  usual  sul^jects 
were  the  sports  of  the  populace^  and 
transactions  of  vulgar  life»aarvesthoBies» 
drolleries,  &G.,  being  by  the  Italian* 
comprised  under  the  term  BambocdaU. 
Supposing  the  former  account  correct,, 
he  nad  an  ample  amends  for  the  uur 
seemliness  of  his  Hmbs»  in  the  superios 
beauties  of  a  mind  endowed  with  ex- 
tensive powers  of  perception  and  imita- 
tion. He  resided  at  Rome  sixteen 
years,  during  which  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  ranks,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  hb  own  profession,  not  only 
for  hb  abilities,  but  for  the  amiable 
qualities  of  hb  mind.  He  studied  na- 
ture incessantly,  observing  with  a  cu- 
rious exactness  every  effect  of  liffht  at 
different  hours  of  the  day;  and  whatso- 
ever incident  afforded  pleasure  to  hb 
imagination,  his  memory  perfectly  re- 
tained. Hb  style  of  painting  b  sweet 
and  true,  and  his  touch  delicate,  with 
great  transparency  of  colouring.  His 
figures  are  of  a  small  size,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  correctly  designea;  and 
though  his  subjects  are  taken  but  from 
the  lower  kind  of  nature,  such  as  plun- 
derings,  playing  at  bowb,  inns,  farriers* 
shops,  cattle,  or  conversations,  yet  what- 
ever he  painted  was  so  excellently  de- 
signed, so  happily  executed,  and  so 
highly  finishea,  that  his  manner  lias 
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idopted  by  many  of  the  Italian  painters. 
His  works  are  still  universally  admired, 
and  he  i»  justly  ranked  amonff  the  first 
class  of  eminent  masters.  His  hand 
was  as  quick  as  his  imagination,  so  that 
he  rarely  made  sketches  or  designs  for 
any  of  his  works,  only  marking  the  sub- 
ject with  a  crayon  on  the  canvass,  and 
finishing  it  without  delay.  His  memory 
was  amazing;  for  whatever  objects  he 
saw,  if  he  considered  them  with  an  in- 
tention to  insert  them  in  his  composi- 
tions, the  idea  of  them  was  so  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  that  he  could 
represent  them  with  as  much  truth  as  if 
Uiey  were  then  before  his  eyes.  Sand- 
rart  observes,  that  although  painters 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  small  dze  are 
frequently  inaccurate  in  the  disposition 
of  the  different  parts  of  their  subjects, 
seeming  content  if  the  whole  appears 
natural,  yet  Bamboccio  was  as  minutely 
exact  in  havine  his  figures,  trees, 
grounds,  and  distances,  determined 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  truth  of 
perspective,  as  the  best  masters  usuallv 
are  in  pictures  of  the  largest  size;  which 
is  one  circumstance  that  causes  the  eye 
to  be  so  agreeably  deluded  by  nis 
pieces.  At  the  earnest  request  of  his 
family,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1689, 
after  which  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Amsterdam  and  Haerlem,  where  his 
works  were  as  much  admired  as  in 
Italy,  which  throws  a  doubt  upon  Hou- 
braken's  assertion,  that  he  became 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wouver- 
mans.  Bamboccio,  however,  was  a  bad 
manager,  and  often  in  distress;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afilicted 
with  an  asthmatic  complaint,  which  be- 
came insupportable,  and  brought  on  fits 
of  melancholy,  during  one  of  which  he 
threw  himself  into  a  canal,  and  was 
drowned.  This  happened  in  1675. 
His  disciples  are  not  known,  except 
Andrew  Both,  who  imitated  his  manner. 
LABa,  or  Laab  (Roeland  Van).  He 
was  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
anfl  was  bom  at  Laeren  in  1610.  He 
pidnted  in  the  same  style  and  manner 
as  Peter,  being  not  much  inferior  to 
him,  either  in  colouring,  pencil,  or  de- 
sign. He  travelled  to  Italy  along  with 
Peter,  and  thev  resided  together  at 
Rome  for  several  years;  Roeland  paint- 
ing the  same  subjects,  and  following  hb 
profession  with  veiy  great  success.  He 
left  Rome  to  visit  Genoa,  perhaps  with 


a  view  to  avoid  all  competition  with  bis 
brother;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  have  made  a  considerable 
figure  if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  his  years  in  that  city,  in  1640. 

LAoasNES  (Louis  John  Feancis). 
He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1727,  ana  died 
about  1787.  He  painted  historical 
subjects  and  portraits,  for  which  he  was 
elected  into  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
Besides  his  paintings,  he  etched  several 
plates  from  his  own  designs,  and  after 
the  pictures  of  great  masters. 

Lagueeeb  ^ouis).  This  painter 
was  born  at  raris  in  1663,  and  had 
Louis  XIV.  for  his  godfather,  the  fa- 
ther of  Laguerre  beiug  master  of  the 
royal  menagerie.  At  first  be  was  in- 
tended for  tbe  church;  but,  on  exhibit- 
ing some  taste  in  drawing,  the  king 
recommended  to  his  parents  to  bring 
him  up  to  painting.  He  accordingly 
studiea  in  tne  school  of  Le  Brun,  and 
in  the  Academy  of  Paris;  where  he 
made  such  a  progress  that,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
employed  by  Verrio  upon  the  large 
work  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
After  this  he  obtained  considerable 
employment  on  his  own  account,  and 
punted  a  great  number  of  ceilings,  halls, 
and  staircases,  in  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  King  William  gave  him 
lodgings  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he 
painted  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  and 
repaired  the  large  pictures  called  the 
Triumphs  of  Csesar,  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna.  His  talents  were  not  of  a  cast 
to  demand  very  high  respect,  but  the? 
were  fully  equal  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  employed.  Lord  Orford  says 
that  he  was  selected,  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  building  St.  raul's,  to  deco- 
rate the  cupola  of  that  church,  but  that 
he  was  set  aside  for  Sir  James  Thoruhill. 
He  was  employed  by  Kneller  in  paint- 
ing his  house  at  Whitton,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  surpassed  his  former 
works.  Laguerre  also  engraved  in  a 
Rood  style,  and  among  his  performances 
ni  this  way  was  a  print  of  tne  Judgment 
of  Midas.  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable 
his  name  will  repose  for  perpetuity  on 
the  records  of  history,  and  the  unlucky 
satire  of  Pupe,  **  where  sprawl  the  ssdnts 
of  Verrio  and  Laguerre."  He  died  in 
1721,  and  in  a  place  very  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  such  an  event,  viz.  in  the 
theatre  of  Drury-lane.     He  had  gone 
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there  to  see  the  Island  Princes  acted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  who  was  newly 
entered  upon  the  stage  as  a  singer;  but 
before  the  play  began,  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplexy,  and  carried  away 
senseless. 

Lague^rb  (John),  the  son  of  the 
preceding  artist,  was  born  in  London, 
and  received  his  instructions  in  the  art 
from  his  fatlier;  but  afterwards  quitted 
the  pencil  for  the  stage  and  music.  At 
last  he  returned  to  painting,  and  exe- 
cuted several  scenes  for  the  theatre. 
He  also  engraved  several  plates  of  dra- 
matic subjects.     He  died  in  1748. 

Lairesse  (Gerard).  This  eminent 
Flemish  painter  was  born  at  Liege  in 
in  1640.  His  Mher,  who  was  a  toler- 
able painter,  put  his  son  first  to  study 
the  belles-lettres,  poetry,  and  music,  to 
the  last  of  which  Gerard  dedicated  a 
day  in  every  week;  and  after  that  ho 
was  taught  to  design,  being  made  to 
copy  the  best  pictures,  particularly  those 
of  Berth olet  Flamael.  At  the  age  of 
iifioen,  Gerard  began  to  paint  portraits, 
and  some  historical  pieces  for  the  Elec* 
tors  of  Cologne  and  Brandenburg,  which 
contributed  to  make  him  known.  The 
case,  however,  with  which  he  got  his 
money  tempted  him  to  part  with  it  as 
freely,  and  run  into  expenses.  He  was 
fond  of  dress,  and  making  a  fi^fure  in 
the  world;  he  had  also  an  ambition  to 

{)lease  the  ladies,  and  fancied  that  the 
iveliness  of  his  wit  would  compensate 
for  th6  deformity  of  his  person.  But 
one  of  his  mistresses,  wnom  he  had 
turned  off,  having,  out  of  revenge, 
wounded  him  dangerously  with  a  knife, 
he  abandoned  gallantry,  and  married. 
While  at  Utr^ht,  he  was  seized  with  a 
contagious  distemper;  and  his  wife  Iving- 
in  at  the  same  time,  he  was  so  reduced 
as  to  offer  a  picture  for  sale,  which  was 
bought  by  Vylenbui^,  a  dealer  at  Am- 
sterdam, who  engaged  him  to  go  to  that 
city.  There  the  reputation  of  Lairesse 
rose  so  high,  that  the  Hollanders  esteem 
'  him  the  best  historical  painter  of  their 
country.  In  his  manner  he  approached 
the  nearest  to  Nicolo  Poussin,  and  the 
old  French  School.  His  method  of 
working  was  very  singular;  for  when 
his  employer  placed  an  easel  with  a 
palette  and  pencils  before  him,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  begin  to  design,  Lairesse 
sat  down,  and,  after  meditating  for  a  few 
minutes,  pulled  out  a  violin,  and  began 


to  play.  Then  suddenly  laying  aside 
the  instrument,  he  sketched  a  design  of 
the  Nativity,  and  immediately  resumed 
the  violin;  till  having  relaxed  his  mind 
awhile  with  music,  he  pursued  his  work, 
painting  and  playing  alternately,  and  in 
two  hours  completed  the  heads  of  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  the  Infant,  as  also  the  Ox, 
and  all  so  well  iinbhed  as  to  astonish  those 
who  were  spectators  of  the  trauasaction. 
In  his  painting  he  was  wonderfully 
quick  and  expeditious,  having  a  readi- 
ness of  pencil  that  corresponded  with 
the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  and  the 
sprightliness  of  his  ideas:  and  his  ex- 
traordinary power  of  hand  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  his  com- 
positions. Of  his  quickness  he  also 
gave  a  proof,  by  laying  a  wager  that  he 
would  finish  in  one  day  a  large  picture 
of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses.  This 
wager  he  won,  though  he  also  painted 
the  portrait  of  a  person  who  stood  ad- 
miring bis  work,  as  the  head  of  the 
principal  figure.  He  laboured  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  on  the  chief 
characters  in  his  subject;  though  other 
masters  have  injudiciously  neglected 
that  observation.  All  his  paintings  are, 
however,  by  no  means  equal,  either  in 
composition,  correctness,  or  invention. 
Perhaps  that  inequality  of  merit  might 
have  oeen  partly  occasioned  by  the 
languor  of  his  spirits  at  particular  times, 
and  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
undertakings;  but  in  all  his  pictures 
there  are  appearances  of  genius.  His 
expression  is  ^nerally  lively,  his  colour- 
ing good,  and  a  light,  firm  touch  gives  a 
beauty  to  everything  he  painted.  In 
his  draperies  may  be  observed  the  taste 
of  the  best  masters  of  Italy;  they  are 
light,  broad,  simple,  and  in  very  natural 
folds;  but  those  of  his  women  were  of 
silks  that  admitted  of  different  refieo- 
tions  of  light,  and  sometimes  gave  them 
a  look  of  richness,  as  in  hb  picture  of 
Stratonice.  His  figures  usually  were 
well  turned,  though  sometimes  rather 
too  short,  and  frequently  theatrical. 
He  had  the  unhappiness  to  lose  his 
sight  several  years  before  he  died;  but 
even  then  he  was  constantly  attended 
by  the  artists  and  lovers  of  paintine,  to 
receive  instruction  from  him,  of  which 
he  was  remarkably  communicative.  The 
treatises  on  design  and  colouring  which 
pass  under  his  name,  were  only  collected 
from  his  observations,  and  published 
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after  bis  death  by  the  Society  of  Artists. 
Whenever  the  baclc-grounds  of  his  pic- 
tares  required  architecture,  he  designed 
it  in  as  grand  a  stvle  as  if  the  ruins  of 
Athens  or  Rome  had  been  his  models. 
His  most  capital  performances  are  the 
History  of  Heliodorus,  at  Amsterdam; 
Moses  trampling  on  the  Crown  of  Pha- 
raoh; PoljTxena;  Germanicus;  and  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1 7 1 1 .  Lairesse  is  also  known 
as  an  engraver,  having  produced  several 
plates,  executed  in  a  bold  and  masterly 
style.  He  had  two  sons  who  were 
painters,  Abraham^  who  died  in  1739, 
and  John,  who  died  in  1728;  but  neither 
of  them  rose  to  any  degree  of  eminence. 
Lajeessb  (Ernest).  He  was  the 
brothec  of  Gerard,  and  was  bom  at 
Liege  about  1 635.  After  receiving  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  art  from 
bis  father,  he  went  to  Rome  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prince  of  Liege,  who  on 
nis  return  took  him  into  his  service,  in 
which  he  continued  all  his  life.  He 
excelled  in  painting  animals  and  hunt- 
ings. He  died  in  1675.  There  were 
two  other  brothers  of  this  family,  John 
and  James:  the  former  painted  animals, 
and  the  latter  flowers. 

Lallbm ANT  (Philippe).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Rheims  in  1629.  He 
painted  history  with  some  reputation, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1716. 

Lama  (Giovanni  Bernaedo).  He 
'was  born  at  Naples  in  1508,  and  was 
instracted  by  his  father,  Matteo  Lama: 
but  afterwards  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Giovanni  Antonio  A^ato,  and  in  1527 
be  profited  by  the  inetmctions  of  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravaggio,  who  then  came  for 
refuge  to  Naples.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Marcellino  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Transfiguration;  in  that  of  St.  Lorenzo 
another  fine  one  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen;  and  in  St.  Giacomo  is  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  which  last  has 
been  taken  for  the  work  of  Polidoro. 
He  died  in  1579. 

Lama  (Giovanni  Battista).  An- 
other Neapolitan  artist,  who  was  bora 
in  1650.  He  studied  under  Luca  Gior- 
dano, and  excelled  in  painting  mytho- 
logical subjects  of  a  small  size.  His 
style  was  elegant,,  and  his  colouring 
harmonious. 

Lambset  (Geoege).  This  English 
artist  was  bom  about  1710,  and  became 
the  scholar  of  a  painter  named  Hassoll, 


but  afterwards  he  imitated  the  style  of 
Wootton,  to  whom  he  was  much  supe- 
rior. He  painted  landscapes  in  the 
manner  of  Gaspard  Poussin;  but  chiefly 
excelled  in  decorations  for  the  theatre. 
He  and  Samuel  Scott  painted  six  large 
views  of  our  eastern  settlements  for  the 
India-house;  but  one  of  the  most  capital 
works  of  Lambert  is  a  landscape,  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  He  died  in  1765. 
Several  of  his  landscapes  have  been 
engraved,  and  he  also  etched  one  in  an 
upright  form,  of  ruins  with  figures.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club. 

Lambeeti  (Bonaventuea).  He 
was  bora  at  Carpi  about  1651,  and 
died  in  1721.  He  had  Carlo  Cignani 
for  his  instructor,  and  painted  some 
pictures  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  which  have  been ,  executed  in 
mosaic  One  of  hb  finest  works  is  St. 
Francis  raising  a  Dead  Child. 

Lambeetini  (Michelb).  a  native 
of  Bologna,  who  flourished  about  1450. 
He  painted  a  picture  in  the  hall  of  the 
Fish  Market  at  Bologna,  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  suavity  and  delicacy 
of  colouring. 

Lami  (Chaeles).  This  French 
painter  of  history  was  born  at  Mon- 
tagne-au-Perche  in  1679,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1733.  His  talents  were  of  an 
inferior  description. 

Laminoys  (Simon).  Another  French 
artist,  who  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1620, 
and  died  at  Urigny  in  1683.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  battles. 

Lana  (Looovico).  He  was  bora  in 
the  duchv  of  Modena  in  1597,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Ferrara,  under 
Ippolito  Scarsellino.  One  of  his  finest 
works  is  a  picture  representing  the  de- 
liverance of  the  city  of  Modena  from 
the  plague,  in  the  church  del  Voto. 
It  is  admirably  designed,  and  strongly 
coloured.  Lana  united  much  of  the 
taste  of  Guercino  with  the  powerful 
manner  of  Tintoretto.  He  died  in 
1646. 

Lance  (Michel).  This  French  art- 
ist was  born  at  Rouen  in  1613,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1661.  His  talent  lay 
in  the  representation  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  animals. 

Lanchaees  (Antonio  db).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Madrid  In  1586,  and 
studied  under  Eugenie  Caxes.  In  a 
convent  of  his  native  city  is  a  noble 
picture    by    him,   of  the    Vii^in  sur- 
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rounded  by  Angels;  and  in  the  church 
of  La  Santa  Cortesa  da  Paula  are  an 
Ascension,  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     He  died  in  1658. 

Lanconbllo  (CaisToroao).  He 
was  horn  at  Faenza,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1588.  From  his  manner  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Federigo  Baroccio.  In  the  Palazzo 
Ercolano  at  Bologna  is  a  Madonna  by 
him,  in  which  the  expression  is  admira- 
bly delicate,  and  the  colouring  rich  and 
harmonious. 

Lancret  (Nicholas).  He  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1690,  and  was  successively 
the  scholar  of  Claude  Gillot  and  An- 
thony Watteau.  Under  the  latter  he 
made  an  extraordinary  progress;  and 
so  well  imitated  the  style  and  manner 
of  his  master,  that  some  of  his  works 
are  frequently  taken  for  the  genuine 
paintings  of  Watteau.  But  thouglj  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  he  arrived  at 
the  excellence  of  his  master,  either  in 
the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  design,  or  the 
beauty  of  his  colounng  and  handling, 
yet  his  paintings  are  lively  and  agree- 
able, lie  finished  a  great  number  of 
pictures;  all  exhibiting  great  truth  and 
nature;  good  composition  and  execu- 
tion; groups  of  figures  well  disposed, 
and  agreeably  turned;  and  the  whole 
handled  with  a  light  pencil.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
and  died  there  in  1743. 

Lanceinck  (Peosper  Hbnet).  This 
artist  was  bom  about  1628.  His  fitther, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  came  into  the  Ne- 
therlands; and  that  country  being  then 
embroiled  in  war,  he  procured  a  colo- 
nel's commission,  which  he  enjoyed 
but  a  few  years,  dying  a  natural  death 
at  Antwerp.  His  widow  so  managed 
her  small  fortune  as  to  maintain  herself 
suitably  to  her  husband's  quality,  and 
gave  her  son  a  liberal  education,  de- 
signing him  for  the  church;  but  on  dis- 
covering his  turn  for  painting,  she 
placed  him  with  an  artist,  from  whom 
ne  learned  the  radiments;  but  his  chief 
instraction  was  derived  from  the  Aca- 
demy of  Antwerp.  His  advances  in 
the  science  were  great,  especially  in 
landscape,  in  which  he  had  the  advan- 
tage or  Mr.  Van  Lyan's  collection, 
where,  as  his  favourite  models,  he  se- 
lected Titian  and  Salvator  Rosa.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  came  to 
England,  and  met  with    a   reception 


suitable  to  his  merit.      Sir    Edward 
Spragge  recommended  him  to  teveraT 

gBrsons  of  quality,  among  whom  was 
ir  William  Williams;  whose  house 
being  not  long  after  bnrat,  there  are 
but  very  few  of  Lancrinck's  pieces 
remaining,  he  having  bestowea  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  while  in  Eng", 
land  in  tnat  eentleman's  employ.  He 
was  also  much  courted  by  Lefy,  who 
employed  him  in  painting  the  grounds, 
landscapes,  flowers,  ornaments,  and 
sometimes  the  draperies  of  his  prin- 
cipal pictures.  Lancrinck's  perform- 
ances in  landscape  were  admired  for 
invention,  harmony,  colouring,  and 
warmth,  and  he  was  particularly  suo- 
ceasful  in  his  skies»  BAides  the  speci- 
mens in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henley, 
and  Mr.  Austen,  the  father  of  which 
last  was  his  great*  friend  and  patron,  he 
punted  a  ceiling  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lent,  at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  which 
was  much  admired.  He  practised  also 
drawing  after  the  life,  and  succeeded 
well  in  small  figures,  which  were  a 
great  ornament  to  his  landscapes.  Lai^ 
crinck  died  in  1692,  leaving  a  well 
chosen  collection  of  pictures,  dravrings, 
prints,  antique  heads,  and  models,  most 
of  which  he  brought  from  abroad. 

Landon  (C.  p.),  a  French  artist, 
died  in  1826.  He  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  merit;  but  is  much  better 
known  to  the  world  as  the  projector 
and  editor  of  the  AnnaUs  du  Musee^ 
et  de  rJBcoie  Modeme  du  BeoMx 
Arts,  in  94  vols.  8vo.;  Vies  et  CEuvres 
des  Peinires  les  plus  ceiibres,  22  vols. 
4to.;  Gcderie  Historique  des  Hcmmes 
les  phis  cel^res.  Id  vols.  12mo.;  and 
other  works  of  the  same  kind. 

Landeianx  (Paolo  Camillo).  He 
was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  studied 
under  Ottavio  Sanini,  by  whose  in- 
structions he  became  a  considerable 
artist  in  historical  composition.  -  He 
painted  several  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  particularly 
a  Cmcifixion,  and  a  I>fativity.  He 
died  in  1619. 

Lanodlfo  (Pompbo).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Naples,  and  died  there  in 
1590,  aged  seventy-five.  He  had  Gio^ 
vanni  Bernardo  Lama  for  his  instructor, 
and  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  in 
his  youth  he  was  employed  to  paint 
an  altar-piece  for  the  church  ot  St. 
Matteo.     The  subject  of  this  picture  b 
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the  Virgin  and  Child,  snrrounded  with 
a  glory,  and  worshipping  angels.     He 
afterwards  piunted  a  noble  piece  of  the 
Holy  Family  for  the  church  of  La  Pietk. 
Lanfranco  (Giovanni).    This  emi- 
nent painter  was  born   at  Parma  in 
158L     His  parents  being  poor,  carried 
faim  to  Piacenza,  to  enter  liim  into  the 
service  of  the  Count  Orazio  Scotto. 
While  there,  he  was  always  drawing 
with  coal  upon  the  walls,  paper  being 
too  small  for  him  to  scrawl  his  ideas 
on.     The  count,  observing  his  disposi- 
tion, placed  him  under  Agostino  Ca- 
racci;   after  whose  death  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  the  scholar  of  An- 
nibale,  who  set   him  to  work  in  the 
church  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  Famesean 
palace;  in  which  Lanfranco  has  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  work  be  his  or 
that  of  his  master.    His  genius  led  him 
to  grand  compositions,  in  fresco  as  well 
as  in  oil,  as  appeared  by  his  perform- 
ances, especially  the  cupola  of  St.  An- 
drea delta  Valle,  where  are  figures  of 
above   twenty  feet   in    height,   which 
have  a  noble  effect.     The  subject  is  a 
represcntatation  of  the  saints  in  glory; 
and  he  aimed  in  it  at  an  imitation  of 
the  grace  of  Corregio,  but  never  could 
arrive  at  that  excellence;   his  greatest 
power    consisting  in   his   composition 
and  foreshortening,  for  he  was  aeficient 
in  correctness,  and  his  colouring  was 
freauently  too  dark.     His  figures  are 
well  grouped,  and  his  draperies  have 
an   uncommon   elegance:    but   though 
his  taste  of  design,  in  imitation  of  his 
master,  is  always  grand,  yet  he  could 
not  preserve  the  same  correctness;  nor 
is  his  colouring,  or  the  tint  of  his  car- 
nations, comparable  to  those  of  Anni- 
bale,   his    shadows  frequently  assimi- 
lating   to    the    style    of    Caravaggio. 
Though  not  well  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  he  some- 
times practised  it,  rather  from  the  feli- 
city of  his  fi^enius,  than  from  any  know- 
ledge of  the  art.     However,  he  had 
abundant  merit  in  his  profession,  and 
his  best  works  will  always  support  their 
great  and  deserved  reputation.     Pope 
Urban  VI 11.  employed  him  to  paint  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
representation  of  that  saint  walking  on 
the  water,  in  which  he  gave  the  pope 
so  much  satisfaction  that  he  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.    One 
of  the  best  pictures  of  Lanfranco  is  in 


the  church  of  St.  Anne  at  Naples.  It 
represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  w\th 
St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Januarius.  The 
composition  is  fine,  the  colouring  ad- 
mirable, the  effect  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant, and  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  in 
a  grand  style,  and  with  a  character  full 
of  majesty  and  dignity.  In  the  same 
city,  in  the  Palazzo  della  Torre,  is  an- 
other fine  picture  by  him;  the  subject 
of  which  is  St.  Francis  dying,  attended 
by  angels,  who  are  assisting  and  com- 
forting him  in  his  last  moments;  the 
figures  are  as  laige  as  life.  Some  of 
the  heads  of  the  angels  are  in  the  taste 
and  style  of  Domenichino,  the  colour- 
ing is  strong,  the  manner  of  design 
grand,  and  the  head  of  the  expiring 
saint  is  particularly  sweet  and  amiable. 
He  joined  with  Sisto  Badalocchi  in 
etching  the  histories  of  the  Bible,  after 
Raffaelle's  paintings  in  the  Vatican; 
which  work  Lanfranco  dedicated  to 
Annibale  Caracci.  Lanfranco  was 
happy  in  his  family:  his  wife  brought 
him  several  children,  who,  bein^  grown 
up,  and  delighting  in  poetry  and  music, 
made  a  sort  of  Parnassus  in  his  house. 
His  eldest  daughter  sang  finely,  and 
played  well  on  several  instruments. 
He*  died  in  1647. 

Langetti  (Giovanni  Battista). 
He  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1635,  and 
had  for  his  masters,  successively,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Cas- 
sana.  He  excelled  in  painting  the 
heads  of  old  men,  particularly  hermits 
and  philosophers.  There  is,  however, 
a  good  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
his  hand  in  the  church  of  St.  Teresa  at 
Genoa.     He  died  at  Venice  in  1676. 

Lanierb  (Nicholas).  This  artist, 
of  various  talents,  was  born  in  Italy, 
and  appears  to  have  come  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  James  I.  He  had 
a  great  share  in  the  purchases  of  pic- 
tures made  for  the  royal  collectidn. 
He  drew  for  Charles  I.  a  picture  of 
Mary,  Christ,  and  Joseph;  and  his  own 
portrait,  done  by  himself,  with  a  palette 
and  pencils  in  his  hand,  and  musical 
notes  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  is. in  the 
music-school  at  Oxfora.  He  also  em- 
ployed himself  in  etching;  but,  after 
all,  his  fame  was  most  considerable  as 
a  musician.  Laniere  died  at  the  ago 
of  seventy-eight,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  November  4, 
1646. 
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Lanini  (Bebna&dino).  He  was 
bora  at  Vercelli  about  1522,  and  studied 
under  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  of  whose  man- 
ner he  became  a  successful  and  exact 
imitator,  so  that  a  work  of  his  in  one  of 
the  churches  at  Milan  was  often  taken 
for  the  performance  of  his  master.  He 
afterwards  adopted  a  more  independent 
style,  and  in  a  picture  of  St.  Catherine 
came  near  to  Titian.  At  Novara  he 
painted  some  subjects  of  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
Sibyls  with  great  effect.  In  some  of 
his  works  it  appears  that  he  was  emu- 
lous of  rivalling  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
particularly  in  a  picture  of  the  Flagel- 
lation of  our  Saviour.  He  died  about 
1 578.  Lanini  had  two  brothers,  named 
Gaudenzio  and  GirolamOt  who  imi- 
tated his  manner,  but  in  a  very  unequal 
degree. 

Lanzano  (Andrea).  He  was  bora 
at  Milan  about  1645,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lodovico  Scaramuccia;  on 
leaving  whom  he  entered  the  school  of 
Carlo  Maratti;  by  whose  instructions 
he  became  a  painter  of  distinguished 
note;  and  was  much  esteemed  for  the 
eoodness  of  his  composition  and  desiini, 
lor  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  and  for 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  figures. 
He  afterwards  quitted  the  manner  of 
Maratti  for  that  of  Lanfranco.  His 
principal  work  is  a  picture  of  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo.     He  died  in  1712. 

Lapis  (Gaetano).  He  was  bora  at 
Cagli,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  in 
1704,  and  had  Sebastian  Conca  for  his 
instructor.  In  the  Borghese  palace  at 
Rome  is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  of  the 
Birth  of  Venus.     He  died  in  1776. 

Lappoli  (Giovanni  Antonio).  He 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1492,  and  studied 
successively  under  Domenico  Pecori 
and  Pontormio.  At  Rome  he  became 
intimate  with  Perino  del  Vaga,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.;  but  when  that  city  was 
sacked  in  1527,  he  fled  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  in  1552.  Most 
of  his  paintings  are  in  the  churches  of 
.  Arezzo. 

Laroilliebe  (Nicholas  de).  He 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1656,  and  at  first 
was  intended  for  a  commercial  business 
by  his  father,  who  settled  at  Antwerp 
as  a  merchant;  but,  on  discovering  a 

fenius  for  painting,  be  was  placed  with 
^lancls  Gobcau,  an  artist  of  some  note. 


Although  taught  in  that  school  to 
paint  fruits,  flowers,  fish,  landscapes, 
animals,  and  subjects  of  low  life,  in  the 
manner  of  Bamboccio  and  Jan  Miel, 
he  had  more  elevated  ideas,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  historical  style  and  por- 
traits. In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he 
visited  London,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  be- 
came known  to  the  king,  for  whom  be 
painted  several  pictures.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  Vander  Mculen  and  Le  Bran 
having  seen  some  of  his  performances, 
encouraged  him  to  continue  there,  and 
by  their  recommendation  Louis  XIV. 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  as  also  did 
James  II.  and  his  queen,  Maria  d*Este. 
His  reputation  was  now  established, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Paris.  He  had  a  good  genius, 
composed  well,  was  correct  in  his  de- 
sign, and  distributed  his  draperies 
judiciously;  his  principal  excellence, 
however,  consisted  in  his  colouring, 
particularly  in  his  portraits,  of  which 
the  heads  and  hands  were  remarkably 
well  executed,  with  a  light  and  spirited 
pencil.  His  tint  was  clear  and  fresh, 
and  by  his  manner  of  laying  on  his 
colours,  without  breaking  or  torturing 
them,  they  have  long  retained  their 
original  freshness  and  beauty.  His 
most  capital  historical  work  is  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  in  the  church  of 
St  G^n^vi^ve  at  Paris.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  academy,  as  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit; 
in  which  station  he  preserved  that 
esteem  which  his  talents  had  so  justly 
procured  him.     He  died  in  1 746. 

Laroon  (Marcellus).  He  was  bora 
at  the  Hague  in  1653,  and  was  in- 
structed in  painting  by  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  England;  where  he 
was  placed  with  La  Zoon,  a  portrait 
painter,  and  afterwards  with  Flechi^: 
yet  his  real  improvement  was  derived 
from  his  own  assiduity.  When  he  be- 
gan to  work  for  himself,  as  he  had 
diligently  studied  nature,  he  copied  it 
closely,  so  that  his  manner  was  entirely 
his  own.  He  drew  correctly,  and 
painted  drapery  far  superior  to  any  of 
nis  contemporaries;  on  which  account 
he  was  employed  by  Kneller  to  clothe 
his  portraits.  The  greatest  merit  of 
Laroon  consisted  in  his  being  able  to 
imitate  the  different  stories  of  eminent 
masters.    One  of  his  principal  perform* 
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ances  ifi  this  way  was  an  imitation  of 
Bassan,  in  the  Houghton  collection. 
Laroon  also  painted  conversations,  in 
a  large  as  well  as  in  a  small  size.  H'ls 
etchings  are  in  the  manner  of  Ostade. 
He  died  in  London  in  1 705. 

LARBAOA(ApoLLiNAaio).  Thisartist 
was  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  and 
became  a  faithful  imitator  of  Pedro 
Orrente.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  con- 
fined to  the  churches  and  convents  of  his 
native  city,  where  they  are  much  valued. 
He  died  in  1728. 

Lastman  (Peter).  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1581,  and  had  Cornelius 
Coroelisz  for  his  master;  after  which  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  and  improved  himself 
in  taste  of  design  and  handling.  His 
manner  of  composing  was  with  a  num- 
ber of  figures,  which  he  grouped  with 
propriety,  and  often  disposed  judiciously. 
His  naked  figures  are  usually  well 
designed,  his  draperies  flowing  and  full, 
and  his  colouring  strong;  but  all  his 
studies  from  the  antique,  or  the  great 
masters,  could  not  divest  him  of  his 
nadonai  taste,  or  give  him  grace  or 
elegance.  One.of  his  most  capital  paint- 
ings is  a  picture  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra, 
in  which  the  characters  are  well  dis- 
tinguished, particularly  the  priests,  who 
have  an  air  of  solemnity  and  dignity. 
He  was  exact  in  observing  costume, 
not  only  in  the  draperies  of  his  figures, 
but  even  in  the  vases  and  instruments 
used  by  the  ancients  in  their  sacrifices. 
He  was  the  master  of  Rembrandt,  as 
well  as  of  other  considerable  painters. 
Lastman  etched  some  prints,  wliich  are 
very  scarce.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in 
1649;  leaving  a  son,  named  Nicholas^ 
who  became  an  engraver. 

Latour  (Maurice  Quentin  de). 
This  artist  was  born  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1705.  His  active  genius  displayed 
itself  at  an  early  period,  and  the  mar- 
gins of  his  school-books  were  embel- 
lished with  the  effusions  of  his  juvenile 
fa/icy.  Frequent  floggings  rewarded 
the  striking  caricatures  of  the  peda- 
gogue, which  appeared  in  various  places. 
On  leavingschool  his  father  suffered  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and 
be  was  placed  with  a  master  to  learn  the 
artof  painting.  His  first  appearance,  after 
leaving  his  preceptor,  was  at  Cambray, 
where  he  painted  the  portraitof  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  who  took  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  procured  him  considerable  em- 


ployment. On  his  return  to  France,  he 
left  off  painting  in  oil  for  crayons,  which 
method  he  greatly  improved.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-three  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  he 
rose  into  high  favour  with  Louis  XV., 
who  was  amused  by  his  wit,  as  well  as 
gratified  by  his  productions.  M.  de  La- 
tour  painted  the  portraits  of  all  the  royal 
family,  and  such  was  his  modesty,  that 
he  twice  refused  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  He  founded  an  annual  prize 
in  the  Parisian  Academy,  for  the  best 
piece  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective, 
and  another  at  Amiens,  for  the  most 
useful  discovery  in  the  arts.  He  also 
endowed  two  establishments  for  the 
support  of  indigent  children;  and  at  St. 
Quentin  he  founded  a  free  school  for 
drawing.     He  died  there  in  1788. 

Lavesque  (Jacob).  He  was  bom  at 
Dort  in  1624,  and  studied  in  the  school 
of  Rembrandt;  yet  he  did  not  adhere 
to  the  manner  of'^that  great  master,  but 
chose  to  imitate  that  of  John  de  Baan. 
While  with  Rembrandt,  he  painted 
one  picture,  which,  in  the  pencilling 
and  colouring,  so  strongly  resembled 
the  work  of  that  great  artist,  that  it 
might  have  been  readily  mistaken  for 
his  performance.  This  picture  Lavesque 
always  kept  tenaciously,  as  a  proof  of 
his  ability  in  his  profession,  and  yet  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  an  artist  who  was 
greatly  -inferior  to  Rembrandt.  His 
talent  lay  wholly  in  portrait.  He  died 
in  1674. 

LAURA,0rLAURl(BALTHA8AR).    This 

painter  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about 
1570.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  the  scholar 
of  Paul  Bril,  by  whose  instructions  and 
his  own  genius  he  became  a  good 
painter  of  landscapes. 

Laura  (Francesco).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Rome,  'in  1610.  He  studied  under 
Andrea  Sacchi,  on  leaving  whom  he 
travelled  over  Italy  and  Germany  for 
improvement;  but  after  giving  promis- 
ing hopes  of  shining  in  his  profession 
as  an  historical  painter,  he  died  prema- 
turely in  1635. 

Laura,  or  Lauri  (Filippo).  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  Balthasar 
Lauri,  and  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1623. 
From  his  father  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art,  but  afterwards  studied 
under  Angelo  Caroselli,  who  was  his 
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brother-in-law;  and  proved  in  a  short 
time  so  great  a  proficient,  that  he  far 
surpassed  his  instructor  in  design, 
colouring,  and  taste.  He  applied  to 
historical  subjects  iu  a  small  size,  of 
which  he  enriched  the  back-grounds 
with  landscapes.  But  though  he  mostly 
delighted  to  paint  in  small,  he  finished 
several  grand  compositions  for  the 
churches,  particularly  one  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  He  designed  well, 
and  had  considerable  grace  in  his  com- 
positions. The  style  of  his  landscapes 
is  always  pleasing;  and  though  they 
have  not  all  equal  merit,  some  of  them 
being  a  little  too  strong,  and  some  too 
faint,  yet  they  have  in  general  a  lively 
freshness.  He  had  a  fertile  invention, 
and  an  accurate  judgment;  his  usual 
subjects  were  histories,  fables  taken 
from  Ovid,  bacchanals,  and  landscapes, 
with  delicate  figures,  all  painted  m  a 
small  size;  and  his  works  are  now  ex- 
tremely valued,  for  correctness  of  out- 
line, for  the  delicacy  of  hb  touch,  and 
for  that  spirit  which  enlivened  all  his 
compositions.     He  died  in  1694. 

Laurati  (Pietro).  He  was  born  at 
at  Sienna  in  1282,  and  had  Pietro  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bologhini  for  his  instructor, 
under  whom  he  became  one  of  the  best 
painters  in  fresco  of  his  age,  particularly 
in  the  forms  of  his  figures.  He  died  at 
Siena  in  1340. 

Lauretti  Tommaso).  This  painter, 
who,  from  his  native  island,  was  called 
77  Siciliano,  was  born  at  Palermo.  He 
had  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  for  his  in- 
structor; afler  which  he  went  first  to 
Bologna,  and  next  to  Rome;  in  which 
last  city  he  became  the  second  president 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  1610. 
His  principal  works  at  Bologna  are,  the 
Martyrdom  of  the  Saints  Vitalo  and 
Agrico;  a  Resurrection;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin.  At  Rome  he 
painted  in  fresco  the  saloon  in  the 
Campidoglio,  and  the  history  of  Brutus. 

Lauri,  or  Lauribr  (Pbter).  He 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  lived 
chiefly  at  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
under  Guido.  He  painted  numerous 
pictures,  mostly  for  the  churches  of 
Bologna;  and  two  of  his  best  perform- 
ances are  the  Virgin  presenting  the 
Child  to  St.  Felice;  and  the  represen- 
tation of  St  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Lauro  (Giacomo).     He  was  born  at 


Venice,  and  became  the  scholar  of 
Paolo  Veronese;  after  which  he  went 
to  Trevigi,  where  he  died  very  young, 
in  1605.  In  the  Dominican  church  of 
Trevigi  is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  repre- 
senting St.  Roche  interceding'  for  the 
sick  of  the  plague. 

Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  takes  rank 
next  to  Reynolds,  in  the  numerous  band 
of  British  portrait  painters.  He  was 
born  at  Bristol,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1769,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  ;hotel 
keeper,  with  something  of  a  taste, 
taught  him  to  recite  poetry,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  draw;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  seven  years  old, 
he  was  pronounced  a  prodigy.  That 
he  learned  to  draw  without  models, 
and  without  teachers,  must  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  natural  genius:  his 
first  works  were  in  chalk;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  ^hen  some  sixteen 
years  old,  he  drew  portraits  with  a 
grace  and  accuracy,  which,  in  riper 
years,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  much 
suqiassed.  He  was  very  handsome; 
his  voice  was  low  and  musical,  and  he 
had  a  winning  courtesv  of  manner,  as 
well  as  a  flattery  of  nand,  which  at- 
tracted sitters  of  all  ranks  and  degrees. 
A  rich  person  of  the  name  of  Harpur 
desired  to  adopt  him  as  his  son;  and 
Hoare,  the  painter,  thought  his  looks  so 
angelic,  that  he  wished  him  to  sit  for  a 
Christ. 

Lawrence  came  to  London  in  1787, 
and  found  his  fame  before  him;  he 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  while  some  smiled  at 
his  comely  look,  and  his  fiovt*ing  hair, 
others  perceived  that  he  drew  The 
Fighting  Gladiator,  and  the  Apollo  of 
Belvedere,  with  a  skill  and  beauty  that 
defied  competition.  To  the  studio  of 
Reynolds,  he  went,  he  said,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  submitted  some  heads  to 
his  inspection.  **  Young  roan,"  said  Sir 
Joshua,  "  you  have  been  looldng  at  the 
old  masters,  I  see ;  but  my  advice  is,  study 
nature — study  nature."  On  looking  kt 
the  portraits  of  the  principal  artists, 
Lawrence  saw,  that  in  oil  colours  alone 
he  must  place  his  hopes,  and  they  were 
then  high;  and  to  oil  colours  he  applied 
himself,  with  a  happy  diligence,  that  soon 
mastered  them  sufficiently  for  present 
fame.  His  first  portrait,  that  of  Miss 
Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby, 
gave  all  the  fascination  of  her  looks. 
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and  was  well  received  by  all,  save  the 
critics,  who,  in  ridiculous  pain  for  Rey- 
nolds, and  in  no  idle  fears  for  Hoppner, 
spoke  with  unsparing  rig'our  ol  her 
naked  arms,  nauff,  and  winter  cloak. 
The  patronage  extended  to  him  from  the 
throne  placed  him  for  a  time  beyond  cri- 
ticism. In  1 788,  he  painted  the  Queen, 
and  the  Princess  Amelia;  but  the  Royal 
Academy  were  in  sad  flutter  for  their 
honour  and  their  laws,  when,aAer  an  idle 
show  of  resistance,  they  were  obliged 
by  the  king  to  elect  the  young  painter 
an  Associate,  before  the  stipulated  age 
of  twenty-four:  and  we  may  as  well 
add,  that  he  was  made  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician in  December,  1795. 

It  appears  that  LawTence  was  nettled 
on  bemg  called  a  mere  face  painter, 
and  resolved  to  vindicate  his  claim  to 
higher  rank.  He  had,  while  young,  tried 
historic  composition;  his  skill  was  now, 
he  thought,  equal  to  the  task,  and  he 
painted  the  Satan  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
calling  on  his  fallen  legions  to  arise. 
The  grandeur  of  the  outline,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  colouring,  and  the  godlike 
heroism  of  the  fiend,  were  largely  com- 
mended. At  a  later  time  of  life,  he 
painted  John  Kemblc,  as  Hamlet — a 
picture  of  the  kind  called  half  historic, 
and  half  portrait,  and  of  great  merit  in 
either  sense.  But  his  strength  lay  in 
portraiture,  aud  in  portraiture  of  the  soft 
and  lovely  kind,  so  to  that  he  returned, 
aud  painted  much  of  the  beauty  of  his 
times.  Among  his  sitters  were  Mrs.  Byng, 
Sophia  Upton,  Carolina  Upton,  I^ady 
Templeton,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Lady  Conyngham,  Lady  C.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Lambe,  Mrs.  Thenuson  and  Child, 
and  Mrs.  Williams:  to  these  he  after- 
wards added  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  In  the  heads  of  men  he  was 
not  accounted  so  happy,  though  sur- 
passing other  artists,  and  yet  his  por- 
traits of  Curran,  Erskine,  Wyndham, 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  reflect  their 
original  characters,  as  well  as  looks; 
nor  can  much  less  bo  said  of  those 
of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Amherst,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  George  Canning.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  pencil  and  colours 
to  men  of  rank,  or  political  station: 
the  portraits  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  Benja- 


min  West,  and  Henry   Fuseli,    stood 
all  at  one  time  in  his  painting  room. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  artist's  price 
for  a  three  quarters  sized  portrait  was 
thirty  guineas;  for  a  half  length  sixty 
guineas,  aud  for  a  whole  length  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guineas.  His  pieces 
advanced  with  hb  increase  of  fame; 
in  1806,  the  three  quarters  rose  to  fifty 
ffuineas,  and  the  whole  length, to  two 
hundred;  in  1808,  he  raised  the  small 
size  to  eighty  guineas,  and  the  whole 
size  to  three  hundred  and  twenty;  and 
in  1810,  when  Hoppner  died,  he  in- 
creased his  heads  to  one  hundred,  and 
full  lengths  to  four  hundred  guineas:  the 
growing  crowds  of  sitters  told  him,  that 
his  advance  in  price  was  not  ill  re- 
ceived. 

When  that  victorious  year,  1814, 
opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  allies, 
Lawrence  was  called  ou  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  limn  a  few  of  the  con- 
querors; the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Blucher,  the 
Hettman  PlatofF,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. To  this  list  he  in  later  years 
added  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Pope  Pius  VII., 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi — the  Pitt,  as  he  was 
called,  of  the  Vatican — and  the  soft  and 
graceful  Canova:  others  of  our  own 
land,  such  as  are  not  doomed  to  be 
soon  forgotton,  mav  be  mentioned:  of 
these.  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Wilson  Croker,  Thomas  Moore,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  are  present  to  our  memory. 
The  names  of  the  ladies  of  beauty,  or 
of  rank,  or  both,  whose  portraits  came 
from  his  easel,  would  fill  several  pages; 
of  all  these,  the  most  lovely  was  that  of 
Lady  Peel,  painted  as  a  companion  to 
the  Straw  Hat  Beauty  by  Rubens,  and 
quite  its  match  in  truth  and  expression. 
There  is  much  elegance,  and  a  eood 
deal  of  vigour  in  the  male  heads  of 
Lawrence:  over  most  of  them,  and  over 
all  his  ladies,  he  sheds  a  soil  splen- 
dour of  colour,  which,  like  sunshine 
in  dew,  is  as  pleasant  as  lustrous; 
the  eyes  of  his  women  are  all  mild- 
ness and  love:  the  force  of  admira- 
tion could,  with  Fuseli,  go  no  further, 
when  he  swore  in  German,  that  his 
eyes  were  the  eyes  of  Titian.  His 
method  of  painting  a  portrait  resembled 
that  of  Holbein:  he  drew  in  true  out- 
line   and   complete  detail  and  expres- 
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tion,  in  black,  white,  and  red  chalks; 
then  transferred  a  correct  copy  of  it  to 
the  canvass,  and  laid  on  his  colours, 
keeping  the  chalk  drawing  beside  him 
for  nis  guide,  both  in  outline  and  detul, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sitter.  He  died 
suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the 
year  1830. 

Lauzano  (Andrea).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1654,  and  studied 
successively  under  Luigi  Scaramuccia, 
and  Carlo  Maratti.  On  leaving  the 
latter,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  much  employed  by  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
knighthood.  He  excelled  in  history 
and  portrait.     He  died  in  1712. 

Lazzari  (Donato).  This  artist  is 
better  known  as  an  architect  than  a 
painter,  though  he  was  great  in  both 
respects.  He  was  bom  at  Castel  Du- 
rante, in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  about 
1 450.  He  first  studied  painting  under 
Fra  Bai'toloraeo  Corradini,  and  excelled 
in  history  and  portrait.  His  style  re- 
sembled that  oi  Andrea  Mantegna,  but 
most  of  bis  fresco  works  are  destroyed. 
He  became  principal  architect  to  rope 
Julius  IL  and  died  at  Rome  in  1514. 

Lazzarini  (Gkegorio).  He  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1654,  and  had  for  his 
master  Francesco  Rosa,_ whose  gloomy 
style  he  quitted  for  one  of  a  more  na- 
tural and  airy  character.  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti bestowed  a  fine  compliment  upon 
him;  for  when  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor proposed  to  have  a  picture  painted 
by  a  Roman  artist,  to  adorn  the  Sala 
dello  Scrutinio  of  his  native  city.  Carlo 
refused  the  offer,  saying  it  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice,  while  Venice  possessed 
such  a  painter  as  Lazzarini.  The 
latter  was  accordingly  employed,  and 
chose  for  his  subject  the  Triumph  of 
the  Morosini.  His  best  performance, 
however,  is  a  picture  of  St.  Lorenzo 
Giustiniani,  in  the  patriarchal  church. 
He  died  about  1 720. 

Leal  (Simon  de  Leon).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  born  at  Madrid  in 
1610,  and  had  Pedro  de  las  Cuevas  for 
bis  instructor.  He  became  eminent 
both  in  history  and  portrait,  in  which 
last  be  came  near  to  Vandyck  for 
chaste  and  harmonious  colouring.  His 
principal  historical  works  are  a  set  of 
pictures  representing  the  early  part  of 
our  Saviour's  life.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1687. 


Lerlond  (Jean).  He  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1635,  and  died  there  in  1709. 
He  was,  by  his  countrymen,  accounted 
a  good  painter  of  history. 

Lecce  (Matteo  da).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Rome,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  style  of  Buonar- 
roti, but  without  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject. Some  of  his  best  performances 
are,  a  Transfiguration,  in  the  Chiesa 
Nuova;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eligio. 

Ledesma  (Joseph  de).  He  was 
born  in  Old  Castile  in  1630,  and  be- 
came a  scholar  of  Juan  Carenho  at 
Madrid,  where  he  continued  to  practise 
his  art,  and  died  there  in  1670.  His 
greatest  performance  is  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  the  Recol- 
lets  of  St.  Augustine. 

Leepe  (John  Anthony  Vandsr). 
He  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1664,  of  a 
distinguished  family.  His  first  ideas  of 
painting  were  formed  by  observing  the 
embroideries  of  a  young  lady;  and  he 
accustomed  himself  to  imitate  by  draw- 
ing what  she  worked  with  her  needle. 
Afterwards  he  added  to  his  knowledge 
and  taste,  by  copying  prints,  and  good 
designs  of  eminent  roasters  in  vrater- 
colours;  till,  by  the  assbtance  of  genius, 
and  sedulous  application,  he  acquired  an 
ezpertness  in  oil  painting.  He  sketched 
landscapes  after  nature;  and  views  of 
the  sea,  in  storms  and  in  calms:  w^hich 
subjects  he  was  so  desirous  of  describ- 
ing agreeably  to  truth,  that  he  con- 
stantly took  his  observations  on  the 
shore;  and  designed  the  prospects,  the 
diversified  appearances  of  the  water, 
and  every  object  that  engaged  his  at- 
tention, with  the  utmost  precision, 
adapting  afterwards  his  skies  with  extra- 
ordinary skill,  so  as  to  render  them 
suitable  to  his  designs.  He  finished  a 
large  sea-piece  that  had  a  surprisingly 
grand  effect;  and  he  also  painted  a 
landscape,  with  figures,  representing 
the  Flight  into  Egypt;  in  which  the 
trees,  foliage,  and  plants  were  beauti- 
fully coloured,  and  touched  in  the  style 
of  a  master.  This  last  is  in  the  church 
of  Sl  Anne,  at  Bruges.  The  ambition 
of  Vander  Leepe  was  to  visit  Italy; 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  remon- 
strances of  his  parents,  and  also  by  his 
having  married  early,  and  holding  some 
honourable  and  lucrative  employments, 
which  demanded  his  personal  attend- 
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ance:  and  he  continued  to  paint  merely 
from  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  not  from  any 
motive  of  emolument.  His  landscapes 
are  much  in  the  taste  of  Genoels,  and 
frequentlyin  the  style  of GasparPoussin. 
He.  painted  with  extraordinary  readi- 
ness and  ease,  having"  a  light  free  touch, 
and  a  good  tone  of  colouring,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  appears  too  gray: 
his  sea-pieces  are  more  valued  than  his 
land  scenes.  The  figures  in  his  pic- 
tures were  generally  painted  by  Duve- 
nede  and  Kerckhove.  Vander  Leepe 
died  in  1720. 

Lkbow  (Gabriel  Vandbr.  He  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1643^  and  learned  the 
*  art  of  painting  from  his  father,  Sebas- 
tian Vander  Leeuw,  who  was  a  painter 
of  animals,  havin<^  been  bred  in  the 
school  of  Jacob  Gerritze  Kuyp.  Ga- 
briel, however,  soon  surpassed  his  in- 
structor, and  then  went  to  Amsterdam, 
from  whence  he  travelled  to  France, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  He  next 
visited  Italy,  and  continued  in  that 
country  ten  years*  during  which  he  met 
with  great  encouragement.  While  at 
Rome  he  studied  most  the  works  of 
Benedetto  Castiglione,  and  Rosa  da 
Tivoli;  particularly  the  latter,  whom  he 
imitated  happily  in  the  freedom  of  his 
touch,  and  the  readiness  or  rapidity  of 
bis  hand.  Houbraken  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  picture  of  his,  in  the  manner 
of  Rosa  da  Fivoli,  representing  a  drove 
of  oxen,  sheep,  cows,  and  other  cattle, 
which  was  painted  with  extraordinary 
spirit,  and  with  great  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  pencil.  He  studied  his  scenes 
and  every  object  after  nature,  spending 
whole  days  in  the  fields,  to  observe  the 
forms,  actions,  and  attitudes  of  the 
animals  which  he  intended  for  his  sub- 
jects; by  which  means  he  not  only  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  designing  correctly, 
but  furnished  himself  with  a  variety  of 
sketches  proper  to  be  inserted  in  his 
future  compositions.  On  his  return  to 
Holland,  his  works  were  extremely  po- 
pular; but  as  he  painted  expeditiously, 
and  finished  his  pictures  surprisingly 
fast,  the  number  of  them  proportionably 
diminished  the  pricet  and  he  felt  a 
severe  mortification  on  observing  that 
the  demand  decreased.  This  discou- 
ragement made  him  resolve  to  return 
to  Italy;  from  which  design  he  was 
prevented  by  deaths  in  1686.     Leeuw 


had  a  fine  genius;  his  invention  was 
lively  and  ready,  and  his  hand  was  as 
eipeditious  as  his  thought.  His  pencil 
was  free,  broad,  and  firm,  and  his  co- 
louring had  the  style  of  the  Roman 
School,  which  tone  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  Flemish  taste. 

Leeuw  (Peter  Vandeb).  He  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Gabriel  Vander 
Leeuw,  and  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1644. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  father  Sebas- 
tian, and  painted  the  same  subjects  as 
his  brother,  and  with  abundance .  of 
merit;  but  his  manner  of  pencilling  and 
colouring  was  different  from  that  of 
Gabriel,  and  better  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen;  for  he  finished  his 
pictures  neatly,  and  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  render  them  transparent.  Of 
all  the  Flemish  artists  he  most  admired 
Adrian  Vandervelde,  and  made  him  his 
model;  being  so  ambitious  of  imitating 
him,  that  whenever  he  sat  down  to 
paint  any  design  of  his  own,  he  always 

E laced  a  picture  of  that  master  before 
im,  by  which  means  he  approached 
very  near  to  his  manner  of  composition, 
as  well  as  to  his  tone  of  colour  and  de- 
sign. Notwithstanding  his  acknow- 
ledged merit,  he  had  an  odd,  whimsical, 
and  disagreeable  humour,  which  often 
gave  offence  to  those  who  were  best 
inclined  to  become  his  friends  and  bene- 
factors. This  peevish  temper  prevented 
all  persons  of  taste  from  visiting  him; 
excited   a  general   dislike;   and   com- 

f>elled  him  to  dispose  of  his  works  at  a 
ow  rate,  far  below  their  value.      He 
died  at  Dort  in  1705. 

Leon  a  NO  (Stefano  Maria),  called 
Legnanino.  This  master  was  born 
near  Bologna,  or,  according  to  Lanzi, 
at  Milan,  in  1660.  He  received  his 
early  instruction  from  his  father  Cristo- 
foro  Lcgnano,  a  portrait  painter;  but 
afterwards  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Carlo  Cignani,  under  whom  he  learned 
design  and  colouring.  Having  made 
a  great  progress  under  that  master,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  placed  himself  with 
Carlo  Maratti,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued three  years;  during  which  time 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  copy 
the  works  of  the  best  artists,  and  formed 
an  extremely  pleasing  style;  in  which 
he  blended  the  different  manners  of 
the  Roman,  Milanese,  and  Bolognese 
painters.  His  subjects  were  historical, 
both  sacred  and  &bulous,  which  he  exe- 
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cnied  with  success,  composing  them 
with  elegance  and  taste.  Some  of  his 
best  works  at  Milan  exhibit  a  beautiful 
imagination;  a  fine  turn  of  thought  and 
invention;  a  charming  diffusion  of  light; 
an  excellent  management  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro:  a  bold  relief;  and  the  whole 
touched  with  a  free  and  sweet  pencil. 
Que  of  his  principal  pieces  is  a  fresco, 
representing  a  battle  gained  under  the 
protection  of  St.  James.  He  died  in  1715. 

Leigh  (  Jared).  This  amateur  artist 
wa3  a  proctor  in  Doctor's  Commons, 
and  painted  landscapes  and  sea  views 
for  his  amusement.  He  exhibited  very 
iir^uently  at  the  Society's  rooms  in 
Sprihg  Gardens.     He  died  about  1769. 

Leisman  (John  Antony).  This  art- 
ist was  born  in  Germany  in  1604.^He 
became  a  painter  with^mt-'afly-iHsfS^uc- 
tor,  merely  by  studying  the  best  pic- 
tures to  be  seen  in  his  own  country. 
Afler  some  years  spent  in  close  appli- 
cation, he  travelled  to  Venice,  and  pur- 
sued bis  studies  there  so  assiduously, 
after  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and 
Paolo  Veronese,  that  he  rose  into  high 
esteem.  The  principal  nobility  in  that 
city  kept  him  constantly  employed, 'and 
his  paintings  were  admired  ibr  their 
spirited  and  lively  touch,  also  for  the 
delicate  colouring  in  his  sea-ports,  land- 
scapes, architecture,  and  historical  com- 
positions; all  which  subjects  he  painted 
with  truth,  nature,  and  elegance.  Two 
of  his  pictures  are  mentioned  as  par- 
ticularly excellent.  One  is  a  landscape 
with  dreary  mountains  and  solemn 
woods;  out  of  which  issue  a  gang  of 
robbers  preparing  to  assault  some  un- 
fortunate travellers.  The  other  is  a 
sea-port,  enriched  with  lovely  views  of 
inagniiicent  buildings,  antiques,  and 
other  beautiful  and  elegant  objects. 
Both  are  finished  with  wonderful  deli- 
cacy, a  free  pencil,  and  a  light  touch, 
and  have  a  yery  pleasing  effect.  He 
died  in  1698. 

Lelli  (Giovanni  Antonio).  Jhis 
artist  was  born  at  Rome  in  1591,  and 
had  Lodovico  Cardi,  called  Cigoli,  for 
his  instructor.  He  painted  chiefly  in  a 
small  size  for  cabinets;  but  there  are 
some  large  pictures  by  him  in  the 
churches  of  Rome,  particularly  one  of 
the  Annunciation;  and  another  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Vii^n  Mary.  He 
died  in  1640. 

Lei.li  (EacoLE).     He   was  born  at 


Bologna,  and  studied  under  Giovanni 
Pietro  Zanotti.  His  principal  works 
are  a  Virgin  and  Child;  witn  St.  An- 
thony and  St.  Chiusa,  at  Bologna;  and 
a  St.  Fidele  at  Piacenza.  This  artist 
distingubhed  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
design,  and  a  modeller  of  anatomical 
subjects  in  wax. 

.  Lelt  (Sia  Pete  a).  This  celebrated 
painter  was  born  at  Soest,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1617.  His  fieunily  name  was 
Yander  Faes;  but  hb  father,  an  officer 
in  the  army,  being  lodged  in  the  house 
of  a  perfumer,  the  sign  of  whose  shop 
was  a  lily»  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Captain  au  Lys,  or  Lely,  whence  the 
son  came  to  be  so  called,  and  ever 
after  retained  that  name.  He  was  first 
instructed  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
Peter  Grebber,  of  Haerlem,  with  whom 
he  continued  only  two  years;  having, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  made  a  sufficient 
progress  in  portrait  and  landscape,  to 
enter  upon  the  profession.  In  1641  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  succeeded 
Vandyck,  and  rose  into  great  credit, 
both  among  the  royalists  and  republi- 
cans. In  1643  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  Charles  L,  and,  afier  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  called  to  paint 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  who  said  to 
him,  **  Mr.  Lely,  I  desire  yon  will  use 
all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly 
like*  nie,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all;  but 
remark  all  these  roughnesses,  pimples, 
warts,  and  everything  as  you  see  roe, 
otherwise  I  will  never  pay  you  a  far- 
thing for  it.'*  After  the  restoration, 
Lely  was  appointed  state  painter  to 
Charles  IL,  who  also  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  prac- 
tice was  so  great  that  he  acquired  a 
considerable  rortune,  and  deported  him- 
self in  a  manner  that  was  worthy  of  his 
success.  He  laid  out  a  large  portion 
in  collecting  pictures  and  drawings, 
which,  at  his  death,  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  produced  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds.  The  sale  lasted  forty  days. 
Besides  this  property,  he  left  an  estate 
to  his  family  of  nine  hundred  a  year. 
Sir  Peter  died  of  an  apoplexy,  while  in 
the  act  of  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  in  1680,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden.  His  pencil  was  light  and  free; 
hb  colouring  lovely;  the  airs  of  hb 
heads  and  his  figures  amiable  and  grace- 
ful; his  attitudes  were  easy,    natural. 
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and  well  cfaosen,  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety.  His  draperies  have  such  an 
agreeable  negligence;  with  broad  folds, 
that  his  worits  in  that  respect,  as  well  as 
in  other  particularities,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  all  other  artists; 
and  they  have  proved  models  for  imita- 
tion, lie  had,  however,  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  of  his  female 
figures;  a  tender  languishmont;  a  look 
of  blended  sweetness  and  drowsiness, 
unattempted  before  his  time  by  any 
master,  and  which  he  certainly  con- 
ceived to  be  graceful.  But  though  in 
some  particular  forms  it  miffht  have  a 
fine  effect,  yet,  as  his  expression  is  the 
same  in  all,  he  is  justly  aeeraod  a  man- 
nerist. The  bauds  of'  his  portraits  are 
fine,  and  elegantly  turned;  and  he  fre- 
quently painted  landscapes  for  the  back- 
grounds of  his  pictures,  in  a  style  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  suitable  to'  his  sub- 
jects. He  likewise  excelled  in  crayon 
painting;  nor  are  his  portraits  in  that 
way  held  in  less  estimation,  than  those 
which  he  finished  in  oil.  Being  so 
much  employed  in  portndt  painting,  he 
produced  few  historical  pictures.  At 
Windsor  is  a  Magdalen,  and  a  Sleeping 
Venus.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
the  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Europa; 
Lord  Pomfret  that  of  Cimon  and  Iphi- 
genia;  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Susanna  and  the  Elders.  His  only  dis- 
ciples were  Greenhill  and  Buckshorn; 
but  he  appeared  so  jealous  of  having 
a  rival  in  either  of  them,  that  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  see  in  what  manner 
he  mixed  or  laid  on  his  colours,  nor 
how  he  marked  and  distributed  them 
with  his  pencil;  though  each  of  them 
copied  the  works  of  their  master  to 
great  perfection. 

Lemaiee  (John).  This  French  artist 
was  born  at  Dammartin  in  1597.  He 
became  the  scholar  of  Vignon;  aflcr 
which  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  ancient  remains,  and  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  architecture  and  per- 
spective. He  died  at  Gaillon  in  1659. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Frcmcis  Lemaire,  who  was  born  at 
Maison-Rouge  in  1627,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1688.  He  painted  portraits, 
and  was  a  good  colounst. 

Leukns  (Balthasar  Van).  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1637,  and 
visited  London  after  the  Restoration, 
but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  fiud 


encouni^ement,  or  sufficient  employ- 
ment. He  therefore  was  constrained 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  sketches 
for  other  painters.  He  painted  small 
historical  subjects,  which  were  pleasing 
and  well  coloured;  and  he  haa  a  free 
pencil,  with  a  ready  invention;  some- 
times showing  a  degree  of  elegnnce 
in  hb  figures.     He  died  in  1704. 

Lengelb  (Martin).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1604.  He  became  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy in  his  native  place  in  1656,  and 
died  there  in  1661.  He  painted  histo- 
rical subjects  with  reputation. 

Lens  (Bernard).  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  an  engraver,  who  died  in 
London  in  1725.  Bernard  became  a 
painter  in  miniature,  and  a  teacher  of 
drawing,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  His  principal  excellence 
lay  in  copying  the  works  of  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  and  other  masters,  in  water- 
colours.  He  died  at  Knightsbridge  in 
1741. 

Leonardo  (Fra.  Agostino).  This 
Spanish  punter  and  ecclesiastic  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1580.  He  painted 
several  pictures  for  the  churches  and 
convents,  particularly  for  the  monastery 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  to  which  he 
belonged.  One  of  his  principal  works 
is  a  representation  of  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at  Toledo.  He 
died  in  1640. 

Leon ARDONi (Francesco).  He  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1654.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  went  to  Madrid,  whore 
he  painted  several  pictures  for  the 
churches;  the  principal  of  wliich  are 
two  of  the  death  and  burial  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  an  altar-piece  of  the  In- 
carnation. Leonardoui,  though  he  had 
a  grand  manner  of  design  in  history, 
excelled  chiefly  in  portrait.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1711. 

Leonb  (Arto),  called  Coriario,  He 
was  bom  in  1498,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen.  The  style 
in  which  he  designed  was  grand;  and 
his  figures  were  usually  as  large  as  life, 
and  often  larger.  His  subjects  were 
historical,  either  sacred  or  poetical,  in 
which  he  was  particularly  fond  of  intro- 
ducing superb  architecture,  or  pieces  of 
bas-relief,  which  he  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted with  great  freedom  of  hand  and 
elegance  of  taste.     He  died  in  1564. 
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Leoni  (Cavaliere  Ottavio).  He 
was  born  at  Rome  about  1585,  and  was 
taught  the  principles  of  his  art  by  his 
father.  He  became  distinguished  both 
in  history  and  portrait.  In  the  former 
department  he  painted  several  altar- 
pieces,  as  the  Madonna;  St.  Carlo;  St. 
Francesco;  and  St.  Nicholo;  and  in 
the  latter  he  drew  the  popes  and  car- 
dinals of  his  time  so  well,  that  he 
received  the  military  order  of  Christ, 
and  was  made  principal  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke.  Leoni  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent engraver,  and  executed  a  series 
of  portraits  of  eminent  painters.  He 
died  in  1659. 

Leur  (Nicholas*  Vander).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Breda  in  1667,  and 
went  to  Rome  before  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year;  while  there,  he  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  a  cardinal,  who 
procured  him  access  to  the  richest  col- 
lections of  paintings.  He  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  improvement,  and  was  as 
diligent  in  his  studies  afler  nature,  as  he 
was  in  copying  from  the  best  models. 
He  designed  well,  and  on  his  return 
home  received  considerable  applause 
for  several  of  his  compositions.  But 
though  he  had  merit  in  drawing  and 
colouring,  understood  perspective  and 
architecture,  and  might  be  esteemed  a 
good  painter  of  historv,  yet  his  imagi- 
nation was  cold,  and  his  invention  slow 
and  difficult;  so  that  it  was  rather  a 
labour  than  a  pleasure  to  him  to  under- 
take a  composition.  He  excelled,  how- 
ever, in  portraits,  and  might  have  been 
without  a  competitor  in  that  branch,  if 
ho  had  confined  himself  to  it.  His  best 
historical  performance  is  the  altar-piece 
in  the  church  of  the  Recollets  at  Breda. 
He  died  in  1726. 

Leyden,  or  HuYOENS  (Lucas  Van). 
This  ancient  artist,  who  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1404,  was  instructed  by  hb 
father  Hugo  Jacobs,  a  painter  of  some 
note.  From  his  infancy  he  was  exceed- 
ingly studious,  even  in  the  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day;  and  by  his  industry,  he 
produced  such  worlu  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  twelve,  as  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  all  the  artists 
of  that  time.  He  painted  not  only  in 
oil,  but  in  distemper,  and  on  glass;  and 
was  equally  eminent  in  engraving. 
After  he  had  been  taught  the  rudimenta 
of  the  art  by  his  father,  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Cornelius   Engelbrechtsen; 


in  whose  school  he  so  far  perfected  him- 
self, as  to  be  able  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession without  having  any  other  master. 
Before  he  was  fifteen  he  painted  the 
history  of  St.  Hubert,  which  procnred 
him  the  greatest  applause  and  honour. 
His  tone  of  colouring  u  good,  his 
attitudes,  allowing  for  the  stiff  German 
taste  of  the  time,  are  tolerable,  bis 
figures  have  considerable  expression, 
and  his  pictures  are  highly  finished. 
He  endeavoured  to  proportion  the 
strength  of  his  colouring  to  the  different 
degrees  of  distance  in  which  his  objects 
were  placed;  for  at  that  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  were  but  little 
known,  and  the  practice  was  much  less 
regarded;  as  is  evident  from  the  works 
of'  Albert  Durer  himself,  who  did  not 
observe  the  rules  of  the  science  with 
any  tolerable  exactness,  though  he 
wrote  a  treatise  expressly  upon  the 
subject.  But  as  Lucas  had  no  instruc- 
tor to  direct  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  branch,  he  was  consequently  in- 
correct with  regard  to  the  proportional 
height  of  his  figures  to  their  distances, 
and  the  receding  of  his  other  objects, 
so  that  he  appeared  a  mannerist.  His 
draperies  are  too  stiff,  and  broken  into 
too  many  folds;  and  in  his  heads  there 
is  too  great  a  similarity,  as  well  as  want 
of  elegance  and  grace.  The  writers  of 
his  life  mention  a  very  famous  print  of 
his  engraving,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
Bag-piper;  and  it  has  been  sold  for  a 
hundred  ducatoons,  or  about  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  In  the  town-hall  at 
Leyden  the  most  capital  picture  of 
Lucas  is  preserved  with  great  care,  the 
magistrates  having  refused  very  large 
sums  which  have  been  offered  for  it. 
The  picture  represents  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  contains  a  prodigrious  num- 
ber of  figures.  Another  of  his  pictures 
is  Christ  curing  the  Blind  Man  of 
Jericho;  besides  which,  there  are  pre- 
served the  Virgin  and  Infant,  at  Vien- 
na; and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at 
Paris.  The  composition  is  good,  the 
female  figures  are  delicately  painted, 
and  the  carnations  have  great  truth; 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  bad 
not  a  proper  taste  to  study  nature  in 
her  beautiful  forms  more  effectually. 
Lucas,  however,  excelled  chiefly  as  «n 
engraver,  in  which  he  was  the  mendly 
rival  of  Albert  Durer.  He  died  in 
1538. 
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LsYSBENB  (Nicholas).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1661,  and  was 
the  pupil  of  Peter  Eykins,  after  whicl) 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  employed 
himself  studiously  in  observing  those 
admirable  works  of  nature  and  art  which 
occur  in  that  celebrated  city  and  its 
environs.  But  though  distinguished 
by  uncommon  marks  of  esteem  while  in 
Italy,  be  quitted  all  his  prospects  of 
fame  and  wealth  from  motives  of  filial 
piety.  His  father  was  poor  and  aged; 
and  he  left  Rome  with  no  other  view 
than  to  support  him,  and  to  render  his 
life  comfortable:  and  Providence  re- 
warded this  goodness  of  heart;  for  he 
had  more  employment  than  all  the 
painters  of  Antwerp,  and  even  more  of 
unsolicited  work  than  those  who  ex- 
erted all  their  interest,  skill,  and  industry 
to  procure  business.  Except  it  was  to 
attend  the  duties  of  his  profession,  or 
religion,  he  never  absented  himself 
from  his  parent,  nor  sought  for  any 
other  companion;  and,  on  every  occa- 
sion, always  treated  him  with  the 
most  duteous  respect.  He  had  a  good 
taste  of  designing  historical  subjects; 
particularly  nymphs,  boys,  and  statues, 
which  be  drew  with  extraordinary  cor- 
rectness, and  an  asreeable  colouring. 
He  was  much  employed  by  Hardime, 
Bosschaert,  and  Verbruggen,  to  adorn 
their  pictures  with  figures  adapted  to 
their  subjects.     He  died  in  1710. 

LiANo  (Philip).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Madrid  in  1575,  and  studied 
under  Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello.  His 
talent  lay  in  painting  small  portraits, 
which  he  pertormed  with  such  exqui- 
site taste,  and  faithfulness  of  resem- 
blance, as  to  be  called  the  Miniature 
Titian,     He  died  in  1625. 

LiBE&ALE  (Vsronesb),  or  Liberate 
of  Verona,  He  was  bom  at  Verona 
in  1451,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Vincenzo 
di  Stefano;  but  he  imitated  the  stylo  of 
Giacomo  Bellini,  of  Venice,  and  also 
of  Mantegna.  He  finished  his  pictures 
with  unparalleled  neatness  and  patience, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
miniatures;  and  in  most  of  his  com- 
positions he  designed  a  multitude  of 
figures.  Vasari  mentions  one,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
figures,  horses,  dogs,  camels,  and  other 
animals;  in  which  the  heads  were  care- 
fully and  highly  finished;   the  whole 


looked  like  miniature,  rather  than  oil 
painting.  On  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary art  in  finishing,  he  was  much 
employed  in  illustrating  missals.      His 

Erincipal  works  are  at  Verona,  where 
e  painted  many  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches,  and  a  number  of  easel  pictures 
for  the  nobility.  A  very  high  com- 
mendation is  given  to  a  picture  by 
him,  representing  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catlierine;  in  which  the  composition 
is  good,  the  heads  are  graceful,  with  a 
natural  and  delicate  expression.  He 
died  1536. 

LiBERi  (Cavaliere  Pieteo).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Padua  in  1605,  and 
was  the  scholar  of  Alessandro  Vasotari. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  the 
principal  parts  of  Italy,  to  study  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  masters. 
He  had  an  enlarged  genius,  which  en- 
abled him  to  dbcern  the  essential 
beauties  and  particular  excellencies  of 
every  painter  on  whose  works  he  em- 
ployed his  observations.  While  he 
resided  at  Rome,  hb  attention  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  grand  style 
and  compositions  of  Raffaelle;  at  Par- 
ma he  devoted  his  studies  to  Corregio 
and  Parmegiano;  and  at  Venice  to 
Titian  and  Tintoretto.  From  the  dif- 
ferent manners  and  the  beautiful  variety 
perceptible  in  the  works  of  those  artists, 
ne  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  full  of 
spirit,  judicious,  and  consisting  of  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  them  all;  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  his  tone  of 
colouring  was  too  red  in  some  of  his 
compositions.  In  the  Palazzo  Zam* 
beccari,  at  Bologna,  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  story  of  Job,  which  is 
much  admired,  and  shows  a  mixture  of 
the  styles  of  Caravaggio  and  Calabresc. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Vicenza  is  an  in- 
genious composition  of  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh,  which  is  designed  in  a 
grand  style,  and  finely  painted;  and  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  at 
Bergamo,  is  ono  of  his  most  capital 
performances;  the  subject  of  which  is 
Moses  striking  the  Rock;  and  it  is 
much  better  coloured  than  those  which 
he  usually  finished  for  the  churches. 
He  was,  however,  more  employed  in 
fabulous  than  sacred  subjects,  and  he 
treated  them  so  licentiously  as  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Liber tino.  He  died 
in  1687. 

LiBERi  (Marco).     He  was  the  son 
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of  Pietro  Liberi,  and  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1650.  He  received  his  in- 
structions in  painting  from  his  father, 
whose  manner  he  adopted,  and  copied 
his  works  with  uncommon  accuracy. 
His  best  performances  are  some  of  a 
small  size,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
taken  from  mythology. 

LiBRi  (GiROLAMo  da).  This  artist 
>^as  born  at  Verona  in  1474.  His 
father  was  a  miniature  painter,  and 
illuminator  of  missals,  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Da  Libri,  The 
son  gave  such  early  signs  of  genius, 
that,  when  no  more  than  sixteen,  he 
painted  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  for  a 
church  at  Verona.  His  most  capital 
performance  is  one  of  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  two  Saints,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giorgio,  in  the  same  city.  He  died 
in  1.565. 

Liemakeb(Nicholas).  This  artist, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  liose,  was 
born  at  Ghent  in  1575.  He  bad  for 
his  first  master  Mark  Garrard,  after 
whose  death  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Ottovinius,  having  Rubens  for  his  fel- 
low-student. On  leaving  that  seminary 
ho  went  to  the  court  of  Paderborn, 
where  he  continued  till  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Ghent.  Rubens  having  been  applied 
to  for  an  altar-piece  to  be  niaced  in  the 
chapel  of  a  convent  at  Ghent,  replied 
by  observing,  that,  "  possessing  so  fine 
a  rose,  they  might  dispense  with 
flowers  of  foreign  growth."  In  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  that  city,  are 
two  pictures,  one  representing  the  Fall 
of  Lucifer;  and  the  other  the  good 
Samaritan;  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
James  is  a  fine  composition  by  him  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  He  died  at  Ghent 
in  1647. 

LiERRE  (Joseph  Van).  This  Flem- 
ish artist  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1530. 
He  was  a  good  painter  of  landscapes, 
with  figures  executed  in  a  neat  man- 
ner, and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects. 
He  died  at  Swindrecht  in  1583. 

LiEVENs  (John).  He  was  born  in 
1607  at  Leyden,  and,  when  very 
young,  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Joris  Van  Schooten;  but  aften»'ards 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Peter  Last- 
man,  with  whom  he  continued  two 
years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  copied 
two  figures  of  Democritus  and  Heracli- 
tus,  afler  the   paintings  of  Cornelius 


Van    Haerlem,  eo    exactly,  that    his 
pieces  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  orifi^naU.    He  principally  employed 
himself  in  studying  ai^er  nature,  and 
in  a  short  time  distinguished  himself 
greatly;  particularly  by  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  which  is  described  as  a  won* 
derful  performance.     He  also  painted 
historical  pictures  with  success;  among 
the  number  of  which  compositions,  the 
Continence  of  Scipio  is  celebrated  in 
high  terms.     Another  performance  of 
Lievens,  applauded  by  the   poets  as 
well  as  the  artists  of  bis  time,  was  the 
representation  of  a  Student  in  his  Li- 
brary, the  figures  being  as  large  as  life. 
This  picture  was   purchased    by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  presented  it  to 
King   Charles   I.,  in   consequence  of 
which  Lievens  visited  England,  where 
he  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  por- 
traits of  the  royal  family,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  nobility.   After  a  stay  of  three  years, 
he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  was  engaged 
there    constantly    in    executing  large 
pieces    for    the    churches,   or   smaller 
paintings  for  private  cabinets.     In  the 
council-house  at  Amsterdam  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Lievens,  placed  between  one 
of  Govert  Flink's,  and  another  by  Fer- 
dinand  Bol,  all   so  well  done,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
best.    Two  of  the  next  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  this  artist  are,  the  history 
of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  and  the 
representation  of  David  and  Bathshebs. 
Each  of  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
his  genius  for  composition,  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  colouring,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  pencil.     At  Brussels  is  a 
fine  altar-piece  by  him,  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  and  in  the  church 
of  St.  James,  at  Antwerp,  is  another  of 
the    Holy   Family.       Ibis   artist   was 
abo  an  excellent  engraver,  in  the  style  of 
Rembrandt.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1663. 
LiGARio  (PiETRo).    Hc  was  boni  at 
Sondrio,  in    the    Valteline,  in    16B6. 
After  leacning  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  art  in  his  own  country,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  some 
time  under  Lazzaro   Baldi,  and   then 
travelled  to  Venice,  to  improve  him- 
self in  colouring.     On  his  return  to  his 
native  place,  he  painted  some  pictures 
for  the  churches,  as  well  as  for  private 
collections,  in  a  good  style.     He  died 
in  1742. 
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LiGHTFooT  (William).  This  Eng- 
lish artist  united  in  himself  the  qualifi- 
cations of  painter,  architect,  and  en- 
graver. In  the  first  capacity  he  has 
left  no  specimens  of  his  skill;  but  in 
the  second,  the  old  Royal  Exchange 
exhibited  many  proofs  of  his  talents; 
and  as  an  engraver,  he  is  placed  by 
Evelyn  on  a  footing  with  Wieminx. 
He  died  about  1671. 

LiGORXO  (PiERo).  He  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1493,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Giulio  Romano;  but  he  was  much 
more  eminent  as  an  architect  than  as 
a  painter.  His  designs  of  antique 
buildings,  temples,  monuments,  and 
trophies,  gained  him  an  established  re- 
putation; and  he  left  several  volumes 
of  them,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  are  accounted 
invaluable.  He  was  appointed  princi- 
pal architect  to  Popes  Paul  Iv.  and 
rius  IV.  His  chief  works,  as  a  painter, 
are  some  frescoes  at  Rome,  where  ho 
died  in  1573. 

Lioozzi  (Jacopo).  This  master  was 
born  in  1543,  and  learned  design  from 
a  Veronese  painter  of  good  repute, 
named  Giovanno  Ermanno.  He  painted 
in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil;  in  the  former 
'  he  painted  the  Triumph  of  Paul  us 
Emilius,  and  also  battles,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted in  a  grand  style,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  spirit;  and  in  oil  he  finishetf  a 
number  of  excellent  compositions  at 
Florence,  being  for  many  years  em- 
ployed by  the  grand  duke;  and  several 
of  the  churches  and  convents  of  that 
city  are  adorned  with  his  performances. 
He  died  in  1627. 

LiMBDRG  (Henry  Van).  This 
Dutch  artist  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in 
1675,  and  had  Adrian  Vanderwerf  for 
his  instructor.  He  excelled  in  painting 
small  historical  subjects  and  portraits, 
in  the  style  of  his  master.  One  of  his 
principal  performances  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, now  m  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

LiNDAER  (GiACOMo).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1488,  and 
studied  under  Ghirlandaio,  but  after- 
wards quitted  his  manner  to  improve 
himself  by  copying  the  works  of  Michel 
Ahgelo.  He  designed  in  a  grand  style, 
and  painted  historical  subjects  well. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1556. 

LxNGLEBACH  (John).  He  was  bom 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1625, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting  in  Hol- 


land; but  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  and  met 
with  such  encouragement  that  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Rome.  He 
spent  six  years  in  that  seat  of  art, 
applying  himself  studiously  to  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  the 
remains  of  antiquity.  In  1650  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  followed  his  profes* 
sion  with  reputation,  industry,  and  suc- 
cess. His  usual  subjects  were  fairs, 
mountebanks,  sea  prospects,  naval  en- 
gagements, and  landscapes;  which  he 
composed  and  executed  exceedingly 
well.  His  landscapes  are  enriched 
with  antiquities,  ruins,  animals,  and 
elegant  figures;  his  sea-fights  are  fuU^ 
of  expression,  exciting  pity  and  terror; 
and  all  his  objects  are  well  designed. 
His  skies  are  generally  light,  and  thinly 
clouded,  and  his  management  of  the 
aerial  perspective  is  extremely  judi- 
cious; his  kcepinff  is  usually  good;  his 
distances  of  a  clear  bluish  tint;  the 
whole  producing  an  agreeable  effect. 
In  painting  figures  or  animals  he  had 
uncommon  readiness,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  was  employed  by  several 
other  artists,  to  adorn  their  landscapes 
with  those  objects;  which  were  always 
excellently  adapted  to  the  scene.     His 

{)encil  was  free,  his  touch  clean  and 
ight,  and  his  compositions  are  in  gene- 
ral esteem.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  introducing  into  most  of  his  pictures 
pieces  of  architecture,  the  remains  of 
elegant  buildings,  or  the  gates  of  the 
sea-port  towns  of  Italy,  embellished  with 
statues,  placed  sometimes  on  the  pedi- 
ments and  cornices,  and  sometimes  in 
niches.  He  also  excelled  in  representing 
Italian  fairs  and  markets,  inserting  in 
those  subjects  abundance  of  figures, 
well  grouped  and  designed,  in  attitudes 
suitable  to  their  different  characters 
and  occupations;  and  though  he  often 
repeated  the  same  subjects,  yet  the 
liveliness  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
readiness  of  his  invention,  always  en- 
abled him  to  give  them  a  remarkable 
variety.  We  have  a  few  etchings  by 
this  ingenious  artist,  who  died  in  1687. 
LiNscHOTEN  (Adrian  Van).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Delft  in  1590.  He 
learned  the  elements  of  his  art  in  his 
own  country,  and  then  went  to  Rome* 
where  he  had  Spagnoletto  for  an  in- 
structor;   and,  like  him,  studied  the 
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works  of  Michel  Angelo  CaniTaggio, 
whose  masculine  style  he  adopted  with 
success.  Two  of  his  best  works  are, 
Peter  denying  Christ;  and  the  Repent- 
ance of  the  same  Saint.  He  died  in 
1678. 

LiNSEN  (John).  He  was  a  Flemish 
master,  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
learned  the  art  of  painting  in  his  own 
country,  but  completed  his  studies  in 
Italy.     His  principal  performance  is  a 

Eicture  describing  the  action  in  which 
e  was  taken  captive  by  a  corsair  of 
Salee;  the  figures  in  which  are  well 
designed,  the  colouring  is  pleasing,  and 
it  is  touched  with  spirit.  The  public 
had  conceived  great  hopes  of  this  artist; 
but  he  was  cut  off  in  tne  vigour  of  life 
by  a  companion  with  whom  he  was 
gaming;  and  who,  exasperated  at  losing, 
murdered  Linsen  on  the  spot. 

Lint  (Peter  Van).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1609.  While  a  youth 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
in  the  academy,  and  also  after  nature, 
till  he  became  a  distinguished  painter 
in  history  and  portrait.  His  subjects 
in  the  K)rmer  line  were  taken  from 
sacred  and  profane  history;  and  he 
painted  in  distemper  as  well  as  in  oil, 
in  a  large  or  small  size,  with  equal 
merit.  For  seven  years  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Ostia,  during  which  time  he 
worked  for  no  other  person.  Some 
grand  compositions  by  him  are  at  Ostia, 
and  others  in  the  church  of  Madonna 
del  Popolo,  at  Rome.  Afler  ten  years* 
absence  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  had  ample  employment  for 
the  churches,  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. His  manner  of  composition  was 
grand,  his  design  correct,  and  his 
colouring  good.  One  of  his  most 
capital  performances  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  at  Antwerp,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  making  a  gift  to  the 
monks  of  that  order.  It  is  much  in  the 
manner  of  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  1 668. 

Lint  (Hendrick  Van),  called  Stu- 
dio. This  artist  was  the  son  and 
scholar  of  the  preceding  painter,  who 
sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in 
studying  after  nature  the  beautiful 
scenes  about  that  city;  as  the  rocks, 
rivers,  villas,  cascades,  and  landscapes; 
which    employment    usually    engaged 


him  during  the  summer,  and  part  of 
the  autumnal  months.  On  this  account 
he  was  named  Studio  by  the  Bent- 
vogel  Society  at  Rome,  and  this  appel- 
lation he  ever  afterwards  retained.  In 
one  of  his  excursions  he  went  to  Ron- 
ciglione,  accompanied  with  another 
painter,  to  sketch  some  of  the  views 
about  that  village.  The  ignorant  pea- 
sants, seeing  them  make  marks  on 
paper,  which  were  totally  unintelligible, 
took  them  for  magicians;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  multitude  assembled 
around  them  in  a  short  time;  and  a  ro- 
mantic  building,  which  stood  near  the 
extremity  of  a  rock,  happening  to  fall 
just  at  that  instant,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  accident  could  only 
have  been  occasioned  by  magic;  for 
which  reason  the  artists  were  seized, 
and  hurried  away  before  the  magistrate. 
That  officer  having  discovered  the 
truth,  discharged  the  painters,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  protected  from  fur- 
ther insults;  though  the  country  people 
persisted  in  giving  them  the  most  op- 
probrious language,  continually  calling 
them  sorcerers,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  sight.  Two  pictures  of  this 
artist  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings:  one  is  a  View  of  the 
Campo  Vaccino;  and  the  other  a  View 
of  the  ancient  Amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
called  the  Colosseum.  Hendrick  Van 
Lint  etched  some  landscapes  in  1680. 

LiNTVEYER,     or     LxNDHEYER     (Da- 

niel).  He  was  a  native  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  in  Switzerland,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  painter  on  glass,  in  which 
he  excelled  by  the  excellence  of  his 
designs,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  his 
colouring.     He  died  abont  1600. 

Liotard  (John  Stephen).  This 
painter,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Turk,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1702. 
He  was  intended  for  trade;  but  his 
father,  discovering  his  genius,  allowed 
him  to  study  painting.  In  1725  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  practised  in 
miniature,  after  which  he  accompanied 
the  Marquis  de  Puiseux  to  Rome,  and 
while  in  that  city  became  acquainted 
nith  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  and  Bess- 
borough,  who  engaged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Constantinople.  There 
tie  was  introduced  to  our  ambassador, 
Sir  Edward  Faulkener,  on  whose  re- 
commendation ho  came  to  England, 
and  remained  in  this  country  two  years. 
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He  [Minted  admirably  in  enamel,  but 
better  still  in  crayons.  His  portraits, 
however,  failed  to  please,  on  account 
of  their  rigid  fidelity;  for  Liotard  was 
80  scrupulous,  that  he  would  on  no 
account  suppress  any  blemish  that  he 
perceived  in  the  sitter's  countenance. 
Such  an  artist  could  not  be  long  a 
favourite;  and  therefore,  finding  his 
business  decline,  he  went  abroad,  but 
returned  hither  again,  some  years  after- 
wards, with  a  collection  of  pictures, 
which  were  sold  by  auction.  Liotard 
also  painted  some  curious  pieces  on 
fflass,  exhibiting  a  surprising  effect  of 
light  and  shade;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  darken  the  room  before  they  could 
be  seen  to  advantage.  He  stayed  two 
years,  also,  in  this  visit,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  continent,  and  spent  his 
latter  days  in  his  native  place.  He 
died  after  the  year  1776;  but  the  exact 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known.  While 
at  Vienna  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
the  emperor  and  empress,  and,  by  the 
imperial  command,  he  drew  his  own 

{)icture,  which  b  in  the  Florentine  Gal- 
ery.  When  Liotard  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
dress  of  the  country,  that  he  adopted 
it,  and  would  never  wear  any  other. 
One  of  bis  pictures  in  enamel  is  above 
seventeen  inches  by  thirteen.  His 
colouring  in  that  line,  as  also  in  crayon 
and  miniature,  was  excellent,  with  an 
astonishing  force  and  beauty  of  tint, 
and  an  exact  imitation  of  life.  Liotard 
etched  some  plates  of  portraits,  among 
which  was  that  of  himself,  with  a  long 
beard  and  turban.  He  had  a  brother 
named  John  Michael,  who  became  an 
engraver  at  Paris. 

Lippi  (Fbancesco  Filippo),  called 
the  Old.  He  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1421.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
being  then  a  noviciate  in  the  convent 
of  Carmelites,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Masaccio  at  work,  painting 
the  chapel,  which  inspired  him  with  an 
eager  desire  to  learn  the  art.  He  ac- 
cordingly became  a  disciple  of  that 
master,  and  studied  design  with  inex- 
pressible assiduity,  making  so  rapid  a 
progress,  that  he  was  called  the  Spirit 
of  Masaccio.  The  praises  given  him 
by  his  friends  and  instructor  wrought 
80  strongly  on  his  mind,  that  he  threw 
off  the  religious  habit,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  punting.    Before  he 


left  the  convent,  however,  he  painted 
for  that  house  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  a  glory,  and  some 
other  religious  pieces  of  a  small  size. 
He  endeavourea  to  obtain  as  much  in- 
struction as  possible  from  Masaccio, 
and  very  happily  imitated  his  manner; 
yet  the  course  of  his  studies  was  for 
some  time  interrupted  by  an  accident, 
which  detained  him  in  Barbary  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  While  amusing  him- 
self, in  the  company  of  some  of  his 
friends,  on  board  a  felucca  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  corsair,  who  was  cruising 
near  the  snore,  took  them  prisoners, 
and  carried  them  into  captivity.  But 
Lippi  having  one  day  drawn  the  por- 
trait of  his  master,  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, on  a  wall,  gave  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  person  whom  it  represented,  by 
the  novelty  of  the  performance  and 
exactness  of  resemblance,  that,  after 
obliging  Lippi  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
a  few  other  persons,  he  generously 
restored  him  to  his  liberty.  At  his 
return  to  Florence,  he  was  employed 
by  the  errand  duke,  as  well  as  oy  the 
principal  nobility  and  ecclesiastics; 
which  last  eng^ed  him  to  paint  seve- 
ral noble  compositions  for  their  churches 
and  convents.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Florentine  painters  who  attempted  to 
design  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
first  who  remarkably  diversified  the 
draperies,  or  gave  his  figures  the  air 
of  the  antiques.  Being,  however,  a 
man  of  loose  morals,  he  seduced  a  nun 
to  elope  with  him  from  the  convent  of 
Prato,  where  she  sat  to  him  as  a  model 
for  a  picture  of  the  Virgin;  and  though 
all  his  friends  severely  reproached  him 
for  his  misconduct,  yet  he  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  fresh  intrigue,  for  which 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  parents  of  the 
lady.  Other  accounts  state  that  he 
died  of  poison  at  Spoletd,  administered 
to  him  by  a  person  in  that  city,  with 
whose  wife  he  held  a  criminal  conver- 
sation, while  employed  in  painting  the 
altar-piece  of  the  cathedral,  the  design 
of  which  picture  was  exceedingly  grand, 
though  it  was  left  unfinished,  by  the 
death  of  the  artist,  in  1 469.  His  principal 
works  are,  the  Decollation  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  church  of  Prato.  His 
colouring  was  extremely  agreeable,  and 
his  manner,  like  that  of  Masaccio,  was 
grand  and  elegant;  his  draperies  were 
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broad  and  loose,  and  bis  figures  had  a 
competent  degree  of  grace,  with  a  good 
expression. 

Lippi  (FiLiPPiNo),  called  the  Young, 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1460.  He  studied  under  Sandro  Boti- 
celli.  He  had  a  lively  genius  and  a 
good  invention;  and  several  of  his  com- 
positions showed  great  elegance,  with 
a  pleasing  tone  of  colouring.  His  chief 
excellence  consisted  in  painting  the  or- 
naments of  architecture,  especially  the 
friezes,  in  the  true  taste  of  the  antique, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro.  His  works  in  history  are,  St. 
Bernardo,  in  the  abbey  of  that  order, 
at  Florence;  the  Offering  of  the  Wise 
Men,  in  the  ducal  gallery;  two  pictures 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  in  St.  Maria 
Novella;  an  Assumption;  and  some 
pieces  taken  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  at  Rome.  He  died 
in  1505. 

LipPi  (Lorenzo).  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1606,  and  was  instructed 
by  Matteo  Roselli.  He  had  a  genius 
for  music  and  poetry,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing; and  in  the  latter  his  proficiency 
was  so  remarkably  great  that  some  of 
his  compositions  in  the  historical  style 
were  taken  for  those  of  his  master.  At 
last  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
ner of  koscUi,  and  adopted  that  of 
Saiiti  di  Titi,  who  was  excellent  in  de- 
sign and  invention;  and  appeared  to 
have  more  of  simple  nature  and  truth 
in  his  compositions  than  any  other  artist 
of  that  time.  At  Florence  he  executed 
many  grand  designs  for  the  chapels  and 
convents,  and  at  the  court  of  uispruck 
he  painted  several  portraits,  which  were 
deservedly  admited.  His  works  are 
held  in  high  esteem  for  the  graceful  airs 
of  the  heads,  the  correctness  of  the  out- 
line, and  the  elegant  disposition  of  the 
figures.  Among  his  principal  per- 
formances are  a  Crucifixion,  in  the 
ducal  gallery  of  Florence;  and  the 
Triumph  of  David,  in  the  palace  of 
Angiolo  Galli.     He  died  in  1664. 

Lis,  or  Ltb  (John  Vandeb).  He 
was  born  at  Oldenburgh  in  1570,  and 
studied  at  Haerlem,  under  Henry  Golt- 
zius.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
that  school,  and  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  master  with  great  success;  so  as  to 
make  it  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
the  work  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  I 


other.  He  adhered  to  the  style  of 
Goltzius  till  he  went  to  Italy;  but  on 
seeing  the  performances  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, Paolo  Veronese,  and  Domenico 
Fetti,  he  improved  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  altered  his  manner  en- 
tirely. He  soon  received  marks  of 
approbation,  and  hb  compositions 
became  universally  admired  tor  their 
good  expression,  lively  and  natural 
colouring,  and  the  sweetness  and  de* 
licacy  of  the  pencilling;  though  this 
artiitt  could  never  totally  divest  him- 
self of  his  Flemish  taste.  His  gene* 
ral  subjects  were  histories  taken  from 
the  Bible,  or  the  representation  of  rural 
sports,  marriages,  balls,  and  carnivals, 
all  which  he  painted  in  a  small  as  well 
as  a  large  size,  with  a  number  of  figures, 
well  designed,  and  touched  with  deli- 
cacy. He  also  painted  naked  figures 
admirably,  with  natural  and  eleg^ant 
attitudes.  A  capital  picture  by  him  is, 
Adam  and  Eve  mourning  over  tlie  Bodr 
of  Abel;  which  is  extremely  admired, 
not  only  for  the  expression,  but  also  for 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Venice,  is  a 
celebrated  painting  of  his  hand,  repre- 
senting St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  with 
an  Angel  sounding  a  Trumpet.  The 
colouring  of  this  last  is  rather  too  red, 
but  it  is  designed  in  a  fine  style,  and  is 
charmingly  pencilled.  Houbraken  also 
mentions  a  picture  of  the  Prodigral  Son, 
to  which  there  is  only  one  objection, 
that  the  habits  are  too  modem.  He 
died  in  1629. 

Lis,  or  Lts  (John  Vandek).  He 
was  born  at  Breda  in  1600,  and  was  the 
disciple  of  Cornelius  Poelcmburg,  whose 
manner  he  imitated  in  the  tints  of  his 
colouring,  neatness  of  pencil,  and  choice 
of  subjects.  There  are  some  paintings 
by  him,  which,  though  they  appear  to 
have  somewhat  less  freedom  and  light- 
ness of  touch,  are  frequently  taken  for 
those  of  PoelembuTg.  At  Rotterdam 
is  a  delicate  picture,  representing  Diana 
in  the  Bath,  attended  by  her  Nymphs; 
but  the  most  capital  performance  of 
Vander  Lys,  in  England,  is  said  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Middleton. 
The  portrait  of  Vander  Lys,  painted  by 
himself,  is  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  is 
worked  up  equal  to  the  smoothness  of 
enamel.    He  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1657. 

LiTEBiNi  (  Agostino).  Hc  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1642,  and  received  his  in- 
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Btractiont  in  the  art  of  pmintln^  from 
Pietro  de  la  Vecchia.  nis  genius  was 
oonsiderable,  and  he  painted  historical 
subjects  correctly  and  with  spirit.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1692. 

LiYsmsBAOB  (Hemkt),  was  bom  at 
Manchester  in  the  year  1808 ;  he  was, 
from  his  birth,  deformed  and  weakly, 
and,  as  he  was  neglected  by  his  father, 
his  lot  might  have  bsen  sorrowful  but  for  a 
tender-hearted  uncle,  who  watched  over 
both  his  health  and  education,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  him  rise  to  notice. 
His  first  attempt  in  art  was  in  what 
Barry  contemptuously  calls  fUce-paint- 
ing,  but  his  touchy  sensibility  was  in 
the  way  of  eminence  in  a  line  which 
requires  courtesy  as  well  as  talent;  and 
he  turned  from  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
and  executed  a  series  of  pictures  of  a 
dramatic  kind,  which  brought  him  both 
money  and  distinction.  The  first  of 
these  was  Adam  Woodcock,  from 
Seott*s  romance  of  tiie  Abbot,  which  hit 
the  ridienlons  in  that  eood-humoured 
worthy;  then  followea  Isabella  and 
the  Recluse,  from  the  Black  Dwarf; 
The  Inquiry  succeeded 'a  scene  of 
quiot  humour,  representing  a  simple 
country  lad,  with  a  leash  of  moor-game 
in  his  hand,  inquiring  his  way  of  a 
swollen  turkev-cock-looking  porter  at  a 
great  man's  door.  The  Cobbler  is  of 
the  same  stamp:  he  is  reading  Cobbef  s 
Register,  and  spelling  his  way  with  a 
look  of  pondering  sagacity.  Percie 
Shafton  and  Mysie  Happer  is  another 
of  his  little  haopy  hits.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  character,  found 
purchasers:  but  the  artist  was  already 
marked  for  the  grave:  his  life  had  been 
something  of  a  continued  disease,  and 
and  it  was  scarcely  a  surprise  to  his 
friends  when  he  expired  suddenly  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January, 
188S;  his  two  lavourite  authors,  Shak- 
apeare,  and  Scott,  lav  on  the  table  at 
which  he  was  found  dead.  As  an  artist 
his  power  lav  in  delineation  of  charac- 
ter; and  he  has  left  it  doubtful  whether 
be  excelled  most  in  seriousness  or  in 
humour. 

Llobxhtb  (Bbknabik)  GiaMANOV 
This  Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  SeviUe 
in  1685.  He  aooiured  the  elements  of 
the  art  from  his  mther,  and  made  such 
a  progress,  that  when  Philip  V.  visited 
Se^rille,  he  was  appointed  to  ^aint  the 
portndt  of  the  heir-apparent,  in  which 


he  gave  universal  satisfaction.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  honours  that  were 
paid  to  him,  he  took  up  the  resolution 
of  retirioff  from  the  world,  and  turning 
hermit.  In  his  seclusion,  however,  he 
contiuued  to  practise  painting  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and,  among  other  pic- 
tures, produced  one  of  the  Viigin,  in 
the  character  of  a  Shepherdess.  He 
died  in  1757. 

Llotd  (Maby).  She  was  the 
daughterof  Mr.  George  Michael  Moser, 
and  distinguished  herself  so  much  as  an 
admirable  artist  in  flower  painting,  that 
she  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  After  her  marriage  she 
practised  her  art  solely  for  amusement. 
She  died  May  2,  1819. 

LocA  (Battista).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Naples,  and  studied  under 
Giovanni  Antonio  da  Amato,  but  after- 
wards adopted  the  style  of  Andrea  de 
Salerno.  His  principal  work  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in 
•the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Naples. 
This  piece  was  painted  in  J  548. 

LoDOB  (William).  He  was  born  at 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1649.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  being  first  a 
student  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  but 
the  law  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and 
he  went  with  Lord  Bellasyse  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  painting,  and  drew  a 
number  of  views.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  assisted  Dr.  Martin  Lister 
in  drawing  rare  shells  and  fossils.  He 
also  etehed  a  number  of  views  from  his 
own  designs,  as  well  as  portraits.  He 
died  at  Leeds  in  1689. 

LoiB  (Nicholas).  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1624,  and  stu<Ued  under  Se- 
bastian Bourdon;  on  leaving  whom,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  went  to 
Italy.  He  wanted  neither  genius  to 
invent,  nor  talent  to  execute,  and  vet 
he  was  but  a  moderate  artist.  Nothing 
can  be  observed  in  his  compositions 
that  looks  like  sublimity  of  thought, 
nor  any  particular  character  that  nas 
much  elevation.  He  composed  with 
readiness,  had  a  good  taste  of  design, 
his  pictures  were  neatly  handled,  and 
he  obposed  his  figures  agreeably;  but 
he  painted  too  hastily  to  bring  any 
work  to  perfection.  This  method  hie 
pursued,  not  only  by  a  habit  which  he 
nad  acquired,  but  also  by  a  retentive 
memory,  which  could  readily  recall  the 
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images  of  those  objects  which  he  had 
seen  in  Italjr,  where  he  had  for  some 
time  resided.  Every  part  of  his  works 
was  equally  well  painted — ^figures,  land« 
scapes,  architecture,  and  ornaments; 
and  he  particularly  excelled  in  design- 
ing women  and  dots.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Louis  XlV.at  Versailles  and 
the  Thuilleries,  and  in  1663  became  a 
member  of  the  academy,  of  which  in- 
stitution, at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1670,  he  was  professor.  One  of  his 
best  pictures  is  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. He  etched  a  great  number  of 
plates  from  his  own  designs.  Nicholas 
Loir  had  a  younger  brother,  named 
Alexis,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith,  but 
quitted  that  profession  for  engraving. 

LoLi  (LoBENZo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bologna  about  1612.  He 
studied  in  the .  school  of  Guide,  with 
whom  he  was  so  g^at  a  favourite  that 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Rent,  He 
painted  some  altar-pieces,  the  principal 
of  which  was  St.  Antonio  da  Padua,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Bologna. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
enmvings  in  the  manner  of  Guide. 

LoMAZZo  (Giovanni  Paolo).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1588,  and 
was  instructed  by  Giovanni  Battista 
della  Cerva.  He  rose  to  eminence  for 
composing  historical  subjects,  and  was 
accounted  full  as  excellent  in  landscape 
as  in  portrait;  but  becoming  blind,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  following  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  recourse  to  his  genius, 
and  wrote  two  works  on  painting  and 
architecture,  published  at  Milan  in 
lS84  and  1590. 

LoMBAKD  (Lambert).  He  was  bom 
at  Liege  in  1500,  and  having  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
He  studied  everything  that  could  con- 
duce to  his  improvement,  not  only  in 
painting,  but  in  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture; and  to  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge he  added  a  diligent  study  of  the 
antique.  On  his  return  to  Liege,  he 
introduced  a  style  of  painting  among 
his  countrymen,  different  from  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed;  he 
taught  them  a  better  taste  of  dengn, 
by  substituting  the  antique  instead  of 
the  gothic;  and  enablecf  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  simplicity  and  elegance  of 


the  one,  when  compared  with  the  un- 
natural stiffness  or  the  other.  But 
though  he  designed  well,  and  was  toler- 
ablv  correct,  and  had  his  mind  filled 
with  the  images  of  those  beautiful  ob* 
jects  which  he  had  studied  in  Italy, 
yet  he  could  never  thoroughly  shake 
off  his  early  maniier;  and  his  works 
partook  of  the  same  dry  stiffness  wluch 
ne  censured  in  others.  He  is  ranked, 
however,  among  the  best  painlere  of  his 
time,  and  a  Last  Supper  of  his  punt- 
ing 18  exceedingly  commended,  as  de- 
servedly estimable  for  the  desigii,  and 
also  for  having  an  admirable  eJBTect. 
Several  of  his  woriu  have  been  engraved 
by  Lambert  Suavins,  whence  it  has 
happened,  that  the  two  artists  have 
been  by  some  writers  confounded  aad 
made  one  person.  LamlMnt  Lombard 
died  in  1560. 

LoMBABDi  (Giovanni  Domsnico). 
This  artist  was  bora  at  Lucca  in  1682. 
He  had  Pietro  Paolini  for  his  instruc- 
tor, on  whose  style  he  made  ooilsider- 
able  improvement,  by  studying  the 
works  of  the  Caracci,  and  the  painters 
of  the  Venetian  School,  ms  duef 
works  are  two  lateral  pieces  in  the 
choir  of  the  Olevitani,  representing  St. 
Bernard  relieving  the  Sick.  He  dkd 
in  1752. 

LoMi  (AuBBLio).  He  was  bora  at 
Pisa  in  1556,  and  studied  successively 
under  Bronzino  and  Cigoli;  the  style 
of  both  being  blended  in  the  frescoes 
which  he  executed  in  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  His  most 
striking  novelty  was  in  richness  of 
colour,  and  a  goigeons  parade  of  dra- 
pery and  ornament.  Ilis  works,  how- 
ever, were  much  admired,  and  of  course 
he  had  many  imitators.  His  principal 
performances  are  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  di  Carignano; 
and  St.  Antonio  da  Padua,  in  the  Fran- 
ciscaii  monastery  at  Genoa;  and  a  St. 
Girolamo,  at  l^isa.  He  died  about 
1620. 

LoNDONio  (Fbancesco).  This  aitist 
was  bora  at  Milan  in  1728.  He  painted 
historical  subjects,  but  exceUed  chiefly 
in  landscapes  and  pastond  scenery;  tie 
was  also  an  engraver  in  the  same  line 
of  study.     He  died  in  1783. 

LoNOHi  (Luca).  He  was  bora  at 
Ravenna,  where  are  several  of  Ids 
works,  as  well  as  at  Ferrara  and  Man- 
tua.    The  principal  is  a  picture  ot  the 
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Circumcision,  in  the  church  of  St.  Be- 
nedetto at  Ferrara.  He  was  also  a 
good  painter  of  portraits.     He  lived 

about  the  year  1590,  and  had  a  son 
named  Francesco  Longhi,  who  painted 
in  the  same  style,  but  was  not  e({oal  to 
hia  fiiiher. 

LoiraHi  (ALEflSANDRo).  This  artbt 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1700,  and  studied 
under  Gniseppe  Nogari.  He  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  painter  and 
engraver  of  portraits;  besides  which,  he 
published  the  lives  of  Venetian  ardsts. 

He  died  in  1744. 

LoNi  (Albssandbo).  Ho  was  bora 
at  Florence  in  1655,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Carlo  Dolce,  whose  style  he  imitated 
in  the  neatness  and  high  finishing  of  his 
works*  He  was  employed  and  exceed- 
ingly fiivoured  by  tne  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  retained  him  in  his  ser- 
vice several  years;  and  among  the  cele- 
l>rated  paintings  in  the  Florentine  col- 
lection is  a  picture  bv  him,  whicfa, 
thoogh  of  a  very  small  size,  contains 
near  one  hnndred  figures;  all  well  dis- 
posed, judiciously  grouped,  and  most 
delicately  pencilled  and  coloured.  He 
died  in  1702. 

LooN  (Theodork  Van).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1630.  He 
studied  in  Italy  some  years,  and  many 
of  the  historical  pictures  of  his  painting 
are  still  preserved  in  the  churches  and 
palaces  at  Rome  and  Venice.  While 
in  the  former  city,  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Carlo  Maratti ;  and  was 
peculiarly  fond  of  his  manner.  The 
two  friends  drew  after  the  works  of 
JUfiaelle  with  an  amicable  competi- 
tion, from  whence  each  of  them  ao- 
3uired  those  beauties  which  appear  in 
leir  compositions.  All  the  works  of 
Van  Loon  are  much  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  Maratti;  the  same  taste  of 
design,  the  same  dignity  in  portraits, 
the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  com- 
position, being  observable  in  both.  The 
colouring  of  Van  Loon  is  generally 
good,  though  not  equal  in  sweetness  to 
that  of  Carlo;  being  sometimes  too 
black,  and  the  shadows  firequently  too 
hard  and  heavy.  Two  capital  pictures 
by  him  are  in  a  church  at  Mechlin: 
the  subject  of  one  is,  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering;  and  that  of  the  other,  the 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  church 
of  St  Gery,  at  Brussels,  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  the  Passion.   But 


his  best  works  are  seven  pictures  of  the 
'  history  of  the   Virgin.      He  died  at 
Brussels  in  1678. 

LoAENZETTi  (Ambaooxo).  This  an- 
cient master,  who  was  bom  at  Sienna 
in  1257,  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Giotto.  He  painted  in  firesco,  and 
giuned  a  high  reputation  for  the  skilful 
management  of  his  colours,  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  Caste  in  composition;  in 
which  there  appeared  somewhat  noble 
and  elegant,  united  with  ease  and  firee- 
dom.  Vasari  mentions  him  as  the  first 
who  attempted  to  describe,  in  land- 
scapes, stoma  of  wind,  tempests,  and 
rain;  which  he  represented  with  great 
success.  His  imagination  was  lively, 
his  manner  of  disposing  the  figures 
judicious,  and  his  invention  very 
ready.  For  the  most  part  he  painted 
in  a  large  size;  but  sometimes  in 
small,  as  the  history  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
a  chapel  at  Florence.  He  had  also  a 
taste  for  polite  literature;  and  was 
ec^ually  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
his  abilities  in  painting.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  finished  thirteen  hundred 
pictures  before  his  death.  He  died  in 
1340. 

LoEBNZiNi  (Fra  Antonio).  Tliis 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1665,  and 
had  Lorenzo  Pastnelli  for  his  instructor 
in  painting,  but  he  is  less  known  in  that 
line  than  as  an  engraver.  His  etchings 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  exe- 
cuted after  the  first  productions  of  art. 
In  1699  he  was  employed,  with  others, 
to  engrave  the  pictures  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  died  about  1735. 

LoasNZiNo    ( ).     This   painter 

was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1504.  He  ex- 
celled in  history;  and,  on  going  to 
Rome,  was  much  employed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  appointed  htm 
superintendent  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Vatican.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1577. 

LoEMB  (Antony  de).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  architectural 
subjects,  especially  the  interior  of 
churches  and  ancient  edifices  of  the 
gothic  style.  He  lived  about  the  year 
1660. 

Loebainb  (Claude,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Clacoe  Gelee),  was  born  at 
Lorraine  in  1600,  and  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  pastrycook.  In  the 
early  part  of  bis  life  he  showed  no 
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symptoms  of  that  astonishing  genius  | 
which,  in  his   more  advanced  years, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
He  was   very  little  indebted  to  any 
master  for  instruction,  except  Affostino 
Tassi,  the  scholar  of  Paul  Bril,  from 
whom  Claude  learned  some  of  the  rules 
of  perspective,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring his  colours.     But  though  at  first 
ne  with  difficulty  comprehended  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  vet  in  the  progress 
of  his  studies  his  mind  expanded,  his 
ideas  improved,  his  imagination  became 
more  lively,  and  his  industry  was  inde- 
fiitiffable. '  He  searched  for  true  prin- 
ciples, by  an  incessant  examination  of 
nature,  usually  studying  in  the  open 
fields,  where  he  frequently  continued 
from  sunrise  till  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, sketching    whatever   he    thought 
beautiful   or  striking.     Every  curious 
tinge  of  light  on  all  kinds  of  objects  he 
marked  in  his  sketches  with  a  similar 
colour;  by  which  means  he  gave  his 
landscapes  such  an  appearance  of  na- 
ture as  nas  rarely  been  equalled  by  any 
artist     Sandrart  relates  that  Claude, 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  philosopher, 
used  to  explain  to  him,  as  they  walked 
through  the  fields,  the  causes  of  the 
different  appearances  of  the  same  pros- 
pect at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from 
the  reflections  or  refractions  of  li£[ht, 
from  dews  or  vapours,  in  the  evening 
or  morning.    He  worked  on  his  pictures 
with  great  care,  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  by  touching  them 
over  and  over  again;  and  if  the  per- 
formance did  not  answer  his  idea,  he 
would   alter,    deface,   and   repaint    it 
several  times,  till  it  corresponaed  with 
the  image  pictured  in  his  mind.     But 
whatever  struck  his  imagination  while 
be  observed   nature   abroad,  was  so 
strongly  impressed  on  his  memory,  that 
on  his  return  home  he  never  &iled  to 
make  the  happiest  use  of  it.     His  skies 
are  warm  ana  full  of  lustre,  and  every 
object  u  properly  illumined.     His  dis- 
tances are  admirable,  and  in  every  part 
a  delightful  union  and  harmony  never 
fiul  to  excite  our  admiration.     His  in- 
vention is  pleasing,  his  colouring  deli- 
cate, and  his  tints  have  such  an  agree- 
able sweetness  and  variety,  as  to  have 
been  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  best 
subsequent    artists,    and   wero    never 
equalled.     He  frequenUy  gave  an  un- 
common tenderness  to  his  finished  trees. 


by  glazing;  and  in  his  large  composi- 
tions which  he  painted  in  fresco,  he 
was  so  exact,  that  the  distinct  species 
of  every  tree  might  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished. Among  his  perfonnances 
in  that  manner,  one  was  on  the  four 
lofty  walls  of  a  nobleman's  saloon  at 
Rome.  On  the  first  side  he  repre- 
sented the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  palace, 
bounded  by  a  grove,  incomparably  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  forms,  stems,  barks, 
oranchings,  and  foliage  of  the  trees, 
the  proportional  grandeur  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  the  grove,  were 
beautifully  set  off  by  the  shrubs  and 
plants,  with  which  the  ground  was 
diversified.  From  thence  the  eye  was 
pleasingly  conducted  to  the  second 
wall,  wnich  seemed,  by  contrivance,  to 
be  only  a  continuation  of  the  scene,  the 
same  elevation  of  the  horizontal  line 
being  observed  through  the  whole 
work.  On  the  second  side,  be  showed 
an  extensive  plain,  interspersed  with 
mountdns  and  falls  of  water;  a  yariety 
of  trees,  plants,  travellers,  and  ammals: 
this  part  was  connected  with  the  third 
wall;  on  which  the  lengthened  prospect 
showed  a  sea-port  at  the  foot  of  some 
high  hills,  with  a  view  of  the  ocean,  and 
vessels  labouring  amongst  the  waves, 
which  appeared  in  vi^ent  agitation. 
On  the  fourth  wall  were  represented 
caverns  among  rude  rocks,  ruins  of 
buildings,  and  fragments  of  antique 
statues.  This  composition,  though  di- 
vided into  so  many  parts,  constitnted 
but  one  entire  connected  prospect,  the 
beauty,  truth,  and  variety  of  which,  the 
power  of  language  cannot  express.  The 
ngures  painted  by  himself  are  very 
indifferent;  though  Sandrart  assures  us 
that  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  upon  them,  and  that  he  drew  for 
some  years  in  the  Academy  at  Rome, 
after  livins^  roodeb,  as  well  as  after 
statues.  He  was  so  conscious,  how- 
ever, of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
that  he  usually  engaged  other  artists  to 
paint  for  him;  among  whom  were  Cour- 
tois  and  Filippo  Laura.  His  pictures 
are  scarce,  espedally  such  as  are  un- 
damaged, and  they  are  so  valued,  thai 
no  price  is  thought  to  be  superior  to 
their  merit.  There  are  some  of  un- 
common excellence  in  this  country; 
and,  a  few  years  aro,  the  sum  of  near 
seven  thousand,  guineas  was  given  lor 
two  of  them.     In  the  Angerstein  col- 
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lection,  now,  by  the  royal  munificence, 
made  the  basia  of  a  National  Gallery, 
are  fiye  capital  pictures  by  Claude,  viz. 
the  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba; 
the  Marriage  of  Rebecca  and  Isaac;  a 
Momii^  Landscape;  an  Italian  Sea-port 
in  the  ETening;  and  the  Embarkation 
of  St.  Ursula.  To  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sulject,  and  to  detect  Buch< 
copies  of  his  works  as  miffht  be  injurious 
to  his  fame,  by  being  sold  for  onginals, 
it  was  his  custom  to  draw  the  designs 
of  all  those  pictures  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  diflerent  countries;  and  on  the 
back  of  the  drawings  he  wrote  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  been  the  pur- 
chaser. One  of  those  books,  which  is 
entitled  Libro  di  Veritli,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  sketches  have  been  engraved 
by  Earlom.  Another  book  of  the  same 
description  was  lately  purchased  in 
Spain,  and  brought  to  this  country. 
Claude  etched  twenty-eight  landscapes 
from  his  own  compositions.  They  are 
8%ht,  but  spirited,  and  abundantly  tes- 
tir^  the  hand  of  the  master.  He  died 
in  1682. 

LoaaAiNB  (Louis  Joseph  de).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1715,  and 
learned  the  art  of  painting  from  Du- 
mont;  after  which  ne  went  to  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  was  employed  in  exe- 
cuting ornaments  for  the  theatres.  He 
alao  engraved  some  plates  from  his  oiirn 
designs.  The  time  of  hb  death  is  not 
stated. 

LoTEN  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  in  Switzerland,  but  some  writers 
say  he  was  a  native  of  Holland.  About 
the  ^ear  1670  he  came  to  England,  and 
continued  here  all  his  life,  tie  was  a 
landsci^pe  painter  of  considerable  merit, 
always  studied  after  nature,  and  had 
great  success  in  romantic  beauty,  as 
well  as  in  the  variety  of  the  scenes 
which  he  painted.  He  excelled  in  de- 
scribing rocks  that  were  craggy,  solemn, 
and  dreary;  cataracts  and  torrents  dash- 
ing and  foaming  with  the  impetuosity  of 
their  &11;  and  land-storms  attended  with 
rain.  Sometimes  he  represented  lawns 
diversified  with  groves,  in  which  he  rarely 
omitted  the  oak  tree,  so  much  the  orna- 
ment of  the  woods  andforests  of  Eneland; 
and  those  sulgects  also  he  painted  with 
truth,  nature,  and  force.  But  the  efiect 
of  his  compositions  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  been  less  cold  and 


dark  in  his  colouring.  His  touch  is 
free  and  spirited,  and  the  masses  of 
light  and  shadow  in  his  pictures  are 
well  understood.  His  works  are  mostiy 
of  a  large  size.     He  died  in  1681. 

LoTi,  or  Loth  (Cavaliers  Carlo). 
He  was  born  at  Munich  in  1611,  and 
was  the  son  of  John  Ulrick  Loth,  a 
painter,  who  had  studied  under  an 
Italian  master.  After  receiving  some 
parental  instructions,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  became  the  scholar  of  Cava- 
liere  Pietro  Liberi.  In  that  school 
Carlo  continued  for  some  years;  yet  he 
did  not  entirely  adopt  the  manner  of 
Liberi,  but  aimed  at  a  bolder  style, 
with  a  more  natural  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  the  naked;  and,  in  a  short 
space,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
noble  invention,  by  the  correctness  of 
his  design,  and  by  a  degree  of  grace 
diffused  through  his  compositions. 
After  painting  some  historical  pictures 
at  Venice,  he  was  invited  to  the  im- 
perial court,  where  he  was  received 
with  uncommon  marks  of  ikvour.  He 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  in 
an  admirable  style,  which  procured  him 
considerable  employment  in  that  line; 
and  during  his  residence  at  Vienna  he 
produced  several  historical  pieces  for  the 
palaces  and  cabinets  of  the  most  illus- 
trious persons,  some  of  the  subrjects 
being  sacred,  and  others  taken  from  the 
poets.  In  the  church  of  the  Lesser 
Hospital  at  Venice  is  a  picture  by 
Carlo  Loti,  representing*  Dead  Christ. 
It  is  a  beautiful  performance,  well  de- 
signed, in  a  broad  manner,  and  the 
heads  are  excellent,  but  the  colouring 
is  rather  too  red.  In  the  church  of  St« 
John  Chrysostom  is  an  altar-piece  re- 
presenting the  Death  of  St.  Joseph; 
which,  though  perhaps  a  littie  too  dark, 
is  well  coloured;  the  composition  and 
design  are  good,  and  the  heads  and 
expression  remarkably  fine.  In  the 
Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence  is  a  picture 
of  the  Death  of  Abel,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  his  best  works.    He  died  in  1606. 

Lotto  (Lorenzo).  He  was  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1506,  though  other  ac- 
counts place  his  birth  in  1490.  He 
had  Andrea  Previtali  for  his  instructor, 
but  afterwards  he  studied  at  Venice 
under  Giovanni  Bellini,  whose  manner 
be  followed,  till  he  was  drawn  from  it 
bv  the  works  of  Gioigione,  which  so 
filled  him  with  admiration,  that  he  im- 
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mediately  adopted  the  sattie  style,  and 
devoted  himself  to  imitate  that  great 
painter  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  not 
only  excelled  in  history,  but  likewise 
in  portraits,  of  whieh  several  are  pre- 
served in  Venice.  Vasari  mentions 
two;  the  one  of  Andrea  Adoni,  the 
other  of  Marco  Loredano,  which  he 
introduced  in  a  fine  composition  of  a 
Nativity,  illumined  by  a  glory  proceed- 
ing from  the  Child,  while  Loredano 
was  represented  as  a  whole  figure, 
adoring  the  Saviour.  A  capital  paint* 
ing  of  Lotto  is  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Venice.  The  subject  is 
St.  Nicholas  in  his  pontifical  habit, 
elevated  in  the  ur,  supported  by  three 
angels,  and  attended  by  other  saints. 
Below  b  a  beautiful  landscape,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  and,  among  the  rest, 
St  George  combating  with  the  Dragon. 
But  his  best  picture  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  John  embracing  a  Lamb, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Spirito.  He  died 
in  1560. 

LOUTHERBOURO  (PhILIP  JaMES   DE). 

This  ingenious  artist  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1740.  His  father,  who  was 
principal  painter  to  the  Prince  of 
Hanau-Darmstadt,  had  been  a  scholar 
of  Larg^lliere;  but  though  an  artist 
himself,  he  destined  his  son  for  the 
engineer  department  of  the  army,  while 
his  wife  was  intent  upon  bringing  him 
up  to  the  ministry  m  the  Lutneran 
cnurch.  In  the  mean  time  the  youth 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  col- 
lege of  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  the 
languages  and  mathematics.  While 
there,  hb  genius  led  him  to  painting, 
which  propensity  his  parents  wise^ 
suffered  him  to  indulge,  and  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  Carlo  Van  Loo 
for  his  instructor,  under  whom  he  made 
so  great  a  progress,  that  at  twenty-two, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  contrary  to  the 
standing  regulations,  which  prescribed 
thirty  as  the  age  of  a  candidate  for 
admission.  Not  long  afler  this,  he  left 
France  for  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  in  which  last  country  he  did  not 
connne  his  pencil  to  portrait  or  land- 
scape, but  painted  with  equal  fiicility 
battles,  sea-pieces,  and  still  life.  In 
1771  he  came  to  England,  and  im- 
mediately received  employment  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  as  the  painter  of  scenery 
at  Drury-lane.     Thb  led  him  to  plan 


a  series  of  moving  pictures,  which 
should  unite  the  machinist  and  the 
painter,  by  ffiving  natural  action  to  per- 
fect resemblance.  The  result  was  an 
exhibition  which  he  produced  in  1782, 
under  the  name  of  the  Etdopbusikon, 
or  a  representation  of  nature;  bat 
though  music  was  called  in  to  its  assbt- 
ance,  the  novelty  soon  ceased  to  at- 
tract spectators.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Loutherbourg  was  admitted  a  nember 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  vbitor,  and  one 
of  the  council.  Besides  a  number  of 
landscapes,  he  painted  some  pietures 
commemorative  of  public  eventa,  as  the 
Review  of  Worley  Camp,  now  in  the 
royal  collection;  the  Victory  of  Lord 
Howe;  and  the  Siege  of  Valenciennes. 
Hb  excellence,  however,  lay  in  land- 
scape, in  which  his  scenery  b  fascinat- 
ing, though  the  colouring  b  often  too 
glaring.    He  died  at  Chbwick  in  1812. 

Lowe  (Mauritius).  Thb  artist  was 
a  natural  son  of  Lord  Sutherland,  who 
\eh  him  an  annuity.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Cipriani,  and  next  became  a  student 
of  the  Roval  Academy,  under  whose 
patronage  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  gained  the  gold 
medal  in  1771.  He  never  rose,  how- 
ever, to  any  eminence  in  the  art,  and 
a  picture  of  hb,  representing  the  De- 
luge, was  rejected  from  the  exhibition 
in  1783.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  a  letter  in  hb  favour  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  unfortunate  piece  was  ad- 
mitted and  exhibited  in  an  empty  room, 
where  it  excited  general  contempt. 
He  died  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  West- 
minster, in  September,  1798. 

LoTER  (Nicholas).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1625,  and  died  there  in 
1681.  He  painted  historical  subjects 
with  considerable  credit. 

LuBiENETZKi  (Theodorb).  He  was 
born  at  Cracow  in  1653,  of  a  noMe 
family,  and  learned  the  art  of  punting 
as  an  accomplishment,  and  not  with  a 
view  of  making  it  a  profession.  He 
was  taught  by  Jurian  Stur,  of  Ham- 
bui^h;  on  leaving  whom  he  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Gerard  Lairesse;  and  soon 
imitated  that  artist  so  happily,  that  the 
ideas,  colouring,  and  pencilling  of  the 
master  were  seen  in  the  compositions 
of  the  disciple.     After  some  years'  stay 
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in  the  Low  Countiiei,  he  visited  Italy, 
and  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand  duke,  from  whom  he  received 
many  marks  of  honour  and  esteem,  as 
be  afterwards  did  at  the  court  of  Bran- 
denburg, where  he  was  made  Director 
of  the  academy.  He  etched  a  set  of 
landscapes,  witn  figures,  in  1698,  and 
died  in  1716. 

LUBIBNETZa    fCHEISTOPHEB).       He 

was  the  younger  orother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  was  bom  at  Stettin  in  1659. 
He  iJso  was  instructed  by  Jurian  Stur; 
and  afterwards  by  Adrian  Bakker,  of 
Amsterdam,  where  he  made  painting 
hb  profession,  and  rose  into  great 
credit;  the  historical  pictures  of  his 
hand  being  highly  commended  for  in- 
Tention  and  composition,  correctness 
of  design,  and  an  agreeable  tone  of 
colouring.  He  also  succeeded  well  in 
portrait.  Ho  died  in  Poland  about 
1720. 

LucATBLLi  (Akdbba).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1540.  He  be- 
came celebrated  by  his  skill  in  painting 
the  views  and  ancient  monuments  about 
his  native  city.  He  was  also  the  first 
who  imitated  the  various  shades  of 
colour  produced  by  time  upon  stone 
and  marble.  He  had  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  and  ez- 
prcHised  admirably  the  light  of  the  sun 
npon  objects  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  berk  and  foliage  of  his  trees 
were  characterized  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. His  representations  of  storms 
were  striking,  and  the  water&lls  which 
he  introduced  had  a  fine  effect  His 
figures  also  were  correct,  and  properly 
dressed.     He  died  in  1602. 

LUCATELLI  (PiSTEO).      Hc  WAS  bom 

at  Rome  in  1660,  and  studied  under 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  excelled  in 
painting  historical  subjects  for  the 
churches  at  Rome,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  that 
cityt  where  he  died  in  1717. 

LuiOHi  (Antonio).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Bologna  about  1685,  and  studied 
under  Giovanni  Giuseppe  del  Sole.  He 
painted  mostly  for  tne  churches,  and 
among  his  works  are  noticed  as  excel- 
lent, Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  Sl  Rita.     He  died  in  1757. 

LuiKEN,  or  LoTKSN  (John).  He 
was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  16^9,  and 
learned  design  and  colouring  under 
Martin  Zaagmoelen.     He  painted  his- 


torical subjects  with  success,  and  intro- 
duced a  number  of  figures  in  all  his 
compositions,  to  which  he  gave  more 
expression  than  grace:  but  his  pictures 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  these  king- 
doms, because  he  applied  chiefly  to  de- 
signing and  engraving  for  the  booksel- 
lers^ He  died  in  1712;  leaving  a  son 
named  Geispar,  who  was  also  an  emi- 
nent engraver  at  Amsterdam. 

LuiNi,  or  LoviNi  (Bernardino). 
This  artist  derived  his  name  firom  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the  Mila- 
nese territory.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  style  he  doaelv  and  successfully 
imitated.  He  painted  some  capital  pic- 
tures, two  of  which,  namely,  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  St.  John  with  a  Lamb, 
in  the  Ambrosian  Gallery  at  Milan, 
may  vie  with  the  works  of  hb  master, 
in  sweetness,  beauty,  and  expression. 
There  is  also  a  set  of  pictures  by  him, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  the  Life  of 
the  Viigin,  in  which  he  has  approached 
very  near  to  Rafbelle.  These  are  in 
oil;  and  his  best  work  in  fresco  is  an 
Ecce  Homo  in  the  Collep^o  del  Sepol- 
cro,  at  Milan.  He  flourished  between 
1500  and  1550. 

LuiNi  (AuRELio).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  at 
Milan  in  15d0,  and  died  there  in  1593. 
His  principal  paintiugis  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo. 

LuiNi  (ToMMASo).  He  was  bora  at 
Rome  about  1597,  and  became  an  ad- 
mirer and  imitator  of  Michel  Angelo  da 
Caravaggio.  His  principal  wonis  are, 
St.  Philip  performing  a  Miracle,  and  the 
flight  into  Egypt;  both  exhibiting  a 
bold  contrast  of  light  and  shadow.  He 
died  young. 

LuTi  (Cavaliers  Benedetto.)  This 
painter  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1666, 
of  parents  who  were  in  low  circum- 
stances; yet,  directed  by  his  natural 
genius,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing, 
and  became  so  expert,  without  any  in- 
stmctor,  that  his  performances  aopeafed 
surprising  to  several  artists.  Some  of 
his  designs  having  fiUlen  under  the 
observation  of  Antonio  Domenico  Gab- 
biani,  ho  soon  discerned  the  talents  of 
Luti,  and  asked  him,  if  he  ^as  desirous 
to  become  a  painter?  The  young  man 
answering  that  it  was  the  utmost  of  his 
ambition,   Gabbiani  took  him  as  his 
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pupil,  and  reoonmended  him  to  a  noble* 
man,  who  became  his  patron,  and  main- 
tained him  while  he  porsued  his  studies. 
By  the  instructions  of  Crabbiani,  and 
his  own  application,  he  made  a  rapid 
progress;  devoting  all  his  hours  tostudy, 
and  discoursing  with  his  master  on  such 
points  as  might  best  promote  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  true  principles  of  his  art 
He  likewise  accustomed  his  eye  and 
judgment  to  distinguish  what  was  most 
commeudable  in  the  tasto  and  style  of 
different  masters.  This  method  was 
attended  with  improvement;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  Qualified  to  commence 
artist,  he  receivea  the  highest  applause 
from  the  judicious,  for  the  elegance  of 
his  design,  the  fine  tasto  that  appeared 
in  his  compositions,  and  for  his  judi* 
cious  management  of  the  chiaro-oscuro. 
The  two  first  pictures  which  he  offered 
to  public  inspection  were  a  Bacchanal, 
ana  Endymion,  as  large  as  life.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  most 
ftimous  among  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dems; and  aftemtards  painted,  in  a  large 
size,  the  Death  of  Abel.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  to  public  view  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  ef- 
fectually established  his  reputation.  By 
order  of  the  pope  he  was  appointed  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
lor  the  church  of  St.  John  Latoran;  and 
he  finished  a  grand  design,  represent- 
ing Mary  Msgdalen  anointing  the  Feet 
of  Christ,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  had  correctness  in  the 
design,  harmony  and  beauty  in  the 
colouring,  variety  in  the  attitudes  and 
airs  of  the  heaJs,  and  an  elegant  ex- 
pression of  the  passions.  He  received 
the  order  of  knighthood  from  the  pope, 
and  a  valuable  diamond  cross  from  the 
Elector  of  Mentz.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  Florentine 
Gallery.  '  He  died  in  1724. 

LuTTEREL  (Hxney).  Hc  WES  bom 
at  Dublin  about  16d0,  but  was  bred  to 
the  law  in  London,  which  profession  he 
Quitted  to  become  the  scholar  of  Ash- 
neld,  the  portrait  painter  in  crayons. 
He  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  is 
said  to  have  almost  equalled  Holbein. 
He  also  found  out  a  method  of  drawing 
portraits  with  crayons  on  copper,  and 
touched  every  part  of  his  subject  with 
so  much  softness,  as  well  as  spirit,  that 
many  of  his  pictures  had  a  freedom  of 


touch,  like  fine  pencilKng  in  oil.  A 
great  part  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  D«blin» 
where  his  paintings  were  exceedingly 
admired,  bat  he  returned  apnn  to 
London,  and  practised  raezsotinto  en- 
graving, in  oonjonction  with  Isaac 
Becket.     He  died  about  1710. 


M. 

Maas  (Diek,  or  Theodoeb).  This 
Eitist  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1656. 
At  fimt  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hendrick 
Mommers,  who  commonly  painted  Ita- 
lian markets,  and  particularly  excelled 
instUI  life,  which  subjects  he  introdoeedt 
such  as  herbs,  roots,  firuits,  and  plants. 
But  after  some  time  spent  in  praetising 
under  that  master,  Maas,  dbliking  hm 
manner  and  subjects,  placed  himself 
under  Nicholas  Berchem,  with  whose 
style  he  was  delighted;  and  in  which 
he  might  have  made  a  connderable 
figure,  if  his  attention  had  not  been 
withdrawn  by  seeing  some  of  the  works 
of  Huentenburg,  which  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  him;  and  from 
that  time  he  gave  himself  up  entirelpr  to 
paint  battles,  the  chase,  and  processions 
with  cavalcades.  He  studied  horses 
after  nature,  and  with'  great  care  ol^ 
served  all  their  motions,  acttons^  and 
attitudes,  till  he  designed  them  with 
gpreat  readiness,  and  with  such  a  cha^ 
racter  of  truth,  that  he  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  painter  in  that 
particular  line.  He  came  to  England 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and, 
while  here,  painted  a  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  for  the  Earl  of 
Portland.  He  also  etched  some  plates 
in  a  fine  style.  He  died  at  Haerieffl  in 
1715. 

Maas  (Abnold  Vam).  He  was 
born  at  Gonda  in  1620,  and  became  a 
disciple  of  David  Teuiers  the  Younger, 
from  whom  he  acquired  the  art  of 
imitating  simple  nature.  The  meetings, 
dances,  weddings,  and  conversations  of 
villagers  and  boon,  were  his  suljects, 
which  he  executed  with  spirit  and  hu» 
mour.  Having  an  earnest  desire  to 
imnrove  his  taste,  he  travelled  to  Italy, 
ana  studied  there  for  some  years;  but 
before  he  could  reap  the  miito  of  his 
labour,  he  died,  in  1664,  on  his  way 
home  to  his  own  con  u try.  A  great 
number  of  his  drawings  and  designs  are 
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stUl  preserved  m  the  collectionfl  of  the 
earions. 

Maas  (  Nicholas).  He  was  bora  at 
Dort  in  16S2,  and  instructed  in  the 
school  of  Rembrandt;  but  soon  Quitted 
the  manner  of  that  master,  on  nndingp 
the  ladies  of  his  time  too  delicate  to 
approve  of  so  dark  a  style  of  colouring 
in  their  portraits,  though  it  displayed 
abundant  force.  He  had  a  ready  pencil, 
and  a  spirited  touch,  that  provea  very 
advantageous  to  him  in  portrait  paints 
ing,  to  which  he  confinea  himself;  and 
he  was  so  much  employed  in  that  way, 
that  it  was  accounted  a  favour  to  pro* 
cure  a  picture  painted  by  him.  It  is 
reeordea  of  this  artist,  that,  happening 
one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jordaens,  in 
order  to  taae  a  view  of  his  productions, 
and,  being  ezceedlngl  v  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  them,  Jordaens  asked  him 
what  were  the  suljects  he  painted  ? 
Maas  answered,  that  he  was  a  designer 
of  portraits.     To  which  the  olher  re- 

glied,  "I  pity  you  most  sincerely  for 
eing  a  martyr  to  that  style  of  painting; 
in  which,  let  your  merit  be  ever  so  great, 
you  are  condemned  to  suffer  the  whim, 
follv,  impertinence,  and  ignorance  of 
such  a  number  of  both  sexes."  Maas 
died  in  1693. 

MAATttfee  Blanckhotf. 

MABUSE,or  Maubkuge(Johnde).  He 
was  born  at  Maubeuge,  a  village  in 
Hainault;  according  to  one  account, 
in  1492,  and  to  another,  in  1499;  but, 
as  he  was  certainly  in  England  before 
the  year  1502,  neither  of  those  dates 
are  correct.  It  is  not  known  from  what 
master  he  derived  his  knowle<^re  of 

Eainting;  but  in  his  youth  he  was  la- 
orious,  and  his  principal  studies  were 
after  nature,  by  wnich  he  acouired  great 
truth  in  his  compositions.  To  improve 
himself  he  went  to  Italy,  and  thereby 
became  the  first  to  show  the  Flemish 
masters  how  to  treat  historical  and  alle- 
gorical snbnects  in  their  compositions, 
and  also  the  art  of  representing  the 
naked  in  their  figures,  which,  before  his 
time,  bad  never  been  practised  among 
them.  He  had  a  good  pencil,  and 
finbhed  his  pictures  highly;  ^et,  not- 
withstanding his  advantages  in  Italy, 
and  the  correctness  of  his  design,  he 
never  could  arrive  at  the  elegance  of 
the  Roman  School.  His  manner  was 
dry,  stiff,  and  laboured,  but  he  was  ex- 
cccdiiigly  iudustrioos  in  giving  a  po- 


lished smoothness  to  Ms  colouring. 
Our  Henr^  VII.  employed  him  to  paint 
the  poHraits  of  some  of  his  children, 
whicn  gained  him  great  reputation,  as 
he  finCshed  them  delicately,  and  gave 
them  spirit  and  liveliness.  While  in 
England  he  painted  several  others  for 
the  nobility.  One  of  the  most  capital 
of  his  works  is  the  altar-piece  of  the 
great  church  of  Middleburg,  represent- 
ing the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  That 
picture  was  so  highly  commended,  that 
It  raised  the  curiosity  of  Albert  Durer, 
who  took  a  jonraey  to  Middleburg 
purposely  to  see  it,  and,  after  viewing 
it  with  filed  attention,  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  strong  terms.  But  the 
chefdauwe  of  Maoiise  is  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant,  which  he  finbhed  while 
in  the  serrice  of  the  Marqubof  Veren; 
and  in  that  subject  he  contrived  to  pay 
an  extraordinary  compliment  to  his  pa- 
tron, by  making  the  heads  of  his  lady 
and  son  the  models  for  both  hb  figures. 
He  was  immoderately  given  to  drink- 
ing; and  it  is  said  that,  having  received, 
by  order  of  the  marquis,  a  piece  of 
brocade  for  a  dress  to  appear  in  before 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he  sold  it  at  a 
tarern,  and  painted  a  paper  suit  so  ex- 
ceedingly like  it,  that  toe  emperor  could 
not  be  convinced  of  the  deception  till 
he  felt  the  paper,  and  eiamined  it  with 
his  own  hands.  Mabuse  died,  it  b 
thought,  in  1562. 

Macchi  (Floeio),  a  dbciple  of  Lo- 
dovico  Caraoci.  He  executed  many 
pictures  at  Bologna,  among  which,  those 
of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrea  del  Mercato,  and  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  in  La  Mort,  may  be 
deemed  chef-dCceuvreM.  His  principal 
work,  however,  b  a  grand  fresco,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  in  the  church 
of  II  Spirito  Santo.  Orlandi,  in  bb 
Abecedario,  speaks  of  Macchi  as  an 
engraver  also,  without  giving  any  ac- 
count of  the  productions  of  his  burin. 
Malvasia  states  that  this  artist  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  and  that  he  flourished  about 
the  year  1620. 

AlACCHiBTTi  (GiBOLAMo),  denomi- 
nated del  Crocifissqfo,  from  his  ftither 
being  a  manufacturer  of  crucifixes,  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  bora  in  1535. 
He  pursued  his  studies  under  Michele 
Ridolpo  del  Ghtrlandajo,  and  was  sub- 
sequently the  scholar  of  Gioigio  Vasari, 
whom  he  assbted   when  painting  the 
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palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence. 
Machietti  repaired  to  Rome,  whore  he 
continued  for  two  yean,  and  on  hia  re* 
turn  gained  great  renown  by  produdng 
the  pictures  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Law- 
rence. Naples,  Pisa,  and  BeneTento 
contain  the  principal  productions  of  this 
artist. 

MACsaATA  (GivsBPPiNo  da),  was 
bom  at  Macerata  in  1600,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  studied  under  Agostino 
Caraed.  His  picture  in  the  cofiege  at 
Fabriano,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  his  frescoes  at  Venanzio, 
delineating  several  miracles  of  the 
Apostles,  exhibit  strong  proo&  of  the 
Caracci  School,  as  they  display  gran- 
deur of  style  and  great  chastity  of  com- 
position. At  the  Carmelites  of  Mace- 
rata is  a  ViTffin  and  Infant  Jesus,  to- 
gether with  Saints  Nicola  and  Grirolar 
mo;  at  the  Cappuccini  is  also  a  Christ 
delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter,  so  much 
like  Guide's  performance  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  to  be  a  complete  resemblance. 

Machelli (Rolando).  He  was  bom 
at  Genoa  in  1664,  and  died  there  in 
1728.  He  was  a  good  painter  of  his-* 
torv  and  portrait. 

Macouet  (C.)-  He  was  a  portrait 
punter  both  in  oU  and  miniature.  One 
of  his  best  pictures  is  a  three-quarter 
portrait  of  Morier,  the  animal  painter, 
which  had  great  merit.  Macourt  was 
a  German,  and  died  in  1768.  He  be^ 
longed  to  the  chartered  Society  of 
Artists. 

MADDsasTBo  (Michael).  He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1659,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Ludolph  Backhuyaen,  whose 
manner  he  imitated  with  extraordinary 
success,  and  proved  one  of  the  besjt 
artists  of  that  schooL      He  spent  a 

S-eat  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
erlin,  and  most  of  his  works  are  in 
that  city,  or  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
He  died  in  1709.  His  sea^eces  and 
storms  are  painted  with  great  spirit, 
and  in  exact  conformity  to  nature. 

Maes  (Godfebt).  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1660,  and  instmcted  in  the 
art  of  punting  by  his  father.  But  when 
he  was  capable  of  further  improvement, 
he  copied  the  most  capital  paintings  in 
the  churches  and  cabinets  of  Antwerp, 
to  which  he  had  free  access;  and  he 
likewise  studied  afler  nature  with  equal 
assiduity  and  care.      At  Brusseb  he 


made  several  grand  designs  for  tapes- 
tries, filled  wiUi  figures  correctly  drawn, 
well  coloured,  and  with  a  good  expres- 
sion, which  gained  him  so  much  credit, 
that  he  was  even  considered  as  a  com- 
petitor with  Rubens.  He  was  con- 
stantly emploved  for  the  churches,  and 
the  palaces  ox  the  nobility,  as  also  for 
sevend  foreign  princes;  and  his  ui^ 
common  talents  procured  him,  in  1682, 
the  honourable  office  of  Dtreotor  of  the 
Academy  at  Antwerp.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Geoige  he  paintedihe  history  of 
the  Martyidom  of  that  Saint,  for  the 
great  altar-piece,  which  is  accounted  a 
noble  composition.  For  historical  sub- 
jects he  was  as  eminent  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  dressed  the  heads 
of  his  figures  elegantly*  and  was  a  strict 
observer  of  costume.  His  back-grounds 
were  enriched  with  architecture,  land- 
scapes, and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  mag^ 
nificence;  his  draperies  are  simf^  wdl 
cast,  and  in  broad  folds;  hb  touch  free 
and  firm;  and  his  colouring  good.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1722. 

Matfei  (FaANCBSco)  was  a  student 
under  Santo  Peranda,  but  subsequently 
adopted  the  manner  of  Veronese.  Bos- 
chini  says,  that  Mafiei  was  guilty  of  ex- 
travagance, and  a  great  mannerist,  from 
which  that  writer  mis  him  "the  painter 
of  giants."  The  works,  however,  of 
this  artist  display  such  originalitv  and 
grace,  that  he  may  stand  acquitted  from 
this  imputation.  In  St.  Michele'a,  at 
Vicenza,  is  a  St.  Anna,  and  othw  pro- 
ducdons  in  the  palace,  which  display 
all  the  vigour  of  fancy,  and  exhibit  the 
true  glow  of  Venetian  colouring.  Ma^ 
fei,  however,  did  not  finish  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  prolong  his  fame;  manv 
of  his  pictures  oeing  now  almost  eflboed. 
The  trae  date  of  this  painter^s  birth  is 
not  ascertained;  but  it  is'  coqjectnred 
that  he  lived  in  1640.  ^ 

Maoanza  (Giovanni  Battista),  the 
Elder^  received  his  educaUon  in  the 
school  of  Titian,  whose  manner  he  imi- 
tated to  perfection.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, prove  so  happy  in  historical  as  in 
portrait  painting,  though  specimens  of 
the  former  are  handed  oown,  combining 
peculiar  chastity  and  refinement  of 
feeling.  Maganza  equaUv  shone  as  a 
poet  in  his  day;  the  emisions  of  his 
muse  appearing  under  the  tiUe  of  Ma^ 
gagno.  This  artist,  a  native  of  Vioenxa, 
was  bora  in  1509,  and  died  in  1389. 
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Maoanza.  (Alessandko),  ft  native 
of  Vicenza,  was  son  of  the  foregoing. 
After  studying  in  the  school  of  his 
parent,  he  became  the  ^l^ve  of  Antonio 
Fasolo,  when  he  applied  himself  to  the 
manner  of  Zelotti  and  Veronese.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Giustina,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  both  preserved 
at  Vicenza,  are  the  principal  works  of 
this  artist,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  in  1640. 

Maoanza  (Giovanni  Battista),  the 
Younger^  studied  under  his  father, 
Alessaudro,  and  painted  history  in  his 
manner,  proving  nearly  his  equal  in  a 
delineation  of  St.  Benedetto,  preserved 
at  Padua.  This  artist  also  assisted  his 
fiither  in  several  performances  execnted 
at  Vicenza,  in  wnich  city  he  received 
his  birth,  and  also  became  a  victim  to 
the  plague  in  his  fortieth  year,  a.  d. 
1617. 

Magoi  (Giovanni),  though  a  painter 
of  landscapes  and  architectural  sub- 
jects, figures  more  as  an  engraver. 
Having  associated  himself  with  Do- 
nienico  Parasachi,  he  executed  a  series 
of  plates,  representing  the  most  con- 
spicuous fountains  in  Rome,  which 
work  appeared  in  1618.  Independent 
of  this,  Maggi  announced  his  intention 
of  giving,  on  a  very  extended  scale,  the 
plan  of  Rome  and  its  celebrated 
edifices;  this  plan,  however,  failed,  as 
amateurs  were  not  found  to  support  the 
undertaking.  Maggi  lived  at  the  com- 
meocemement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  claimed  Rome  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity.    He  died  there  in  1679. 

Maooiotto  (Dombnico).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Venice  in  1677,  and 
died  there  in  1719.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  taste  in  piunting  his- 
torical sutgects. 

MAGiBTais  (Simons  db),  flourished 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  the  year 
1585.  He  was  bom  at  Caldarola,  and 
proved  clever  both  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor.  Hb  pictures  or  St  Philip 
and  St.  James  are  better  composed 
than  executed.  At  a  later  period  of 
his  proficiency,  he  painted  his  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  in  St.  Domenico,  at  As- 
coli,  which  is  much  approved  of  by 
Orsino. 

Magnani  (Cristofano),  was  a  pupil 
of  Bernardino  Campi.  He  painted 
history  and  portnuts  with  considerable 
success,  and  was  blessed    by    nature 


with  so  good  a  memory,  that  he  could 
sketch  the  portraits  of  persons  he  had 
only  once  seen.  His  works  in  fresco 
are  beautiful,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Cavaliere  Malosso  and  Mainardi. 
This  punter  was  bom  at  Pizzighet- 
tone,  a  castle  in  the  environs  of  Cr^ 
mona,  and  arrived  at  his  greatest  ez« 
cellence  in  the  year  1580. 

Maonasco  (Alessandbo),  denomi- 
nated Lissandrino,  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1681.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter 
little  known,  called  Ste&no  Magnasco, 
a  pupil  of  Valerie  Castelli.  He  painted 
and  received  bis  education  at  Milan, 
being  instracted  by  Filippo  Abbiati; 
and  although  he  practised  in  a  style 
less  bold  than  his  master,  he  still  ac- 
quired much  of  his  spirit  and  fire. 
Magnasco  was  fond  of  painting  mili- 
tary evolutions,  public  processions,  and 
was  partial  to  what  the  Italians  call 
the  Bambocciate.  Lanzi  distinguishes 
it  by  the  title  of  the  M.  A.  delia  Bat- 
tagfia,  belonging  to  the  Genoese  School. 
Many  pictures  of  this  artist  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  much  noticed  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Giovanni  Guastone.  Mag- 
nasco died  in  1 747. 

Mainardi  (Andrea),  by  some  called 
II  Chiaveghino,  was  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  Bernardino  Campi,  and  proved 
one  of  his  best  pupils.  He  executed, 
with  his  nephew  Marc  Antonio  Mai- 
nardi, many  considerable  works  at  Cre- 
mona. His  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  church  of  the  Eremi- 
tani,  is  exquisite;  the  beauty  of  the 
vestments,  tne  symmetry  of  the  forms, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  colouring,  with 
a  little  more  touch  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
would  have  made  it  complete.  This 
painter  did  not  always  finish  well,  and 
was  often  negligent  and  hasty.  He  ex- 
celled most  from  the  year  1590  to 
1613. 

Majoli,  or  Majola  (Clements). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1 640,  and  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  He  was  an  historical  painter; 
many  of  his  pictures  embellish  the 
churches  at  Ferrara;  while  some  in 
the  Rotunda  at  Rome  are  equally  ad- 
mirable. One  in  the  churcn  of  St. 
Paolo,  at  Ferrara,  represents  St  Maria 
Maddalena  de  Pazzi;  and  in  St.  Giu- 
seppe is  St.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  sup- 
ported by  an  Angel. 
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Malaoavazzo  (CoeiolanoV  born  at 
Cremona  in  1555,  was  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
naHitto  Campi,  and  aided  him  in  the 
planting  of  some  of  his  finest  works  m 
the  church  of  St  Gtsmondo.  His  best 
production  is  a  picture  represenUng  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  together  with  St. 
Francis  and  Ignatius;  which  Lanzi 
mentions  to  have  been  desinied  by 
Bernardino,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sit 
vestro  at  Cremona.  He  is  more  ao- 
Icnowtcdged  as  the  assistant  of  Bernar- 
dino than  on  account  of  any  produo* 
tions  of  his  own. 

Malinconico  (Andeba),  bom  at 
Naples  in  1600,  was  one  of  the  best 
pupils  of  Cavaltere  Massimo  Stanzioni. 
His  fresco  works  are  not  much  known; 
but  Dominici  states,  that  the  churches 
at  Naples  contain  numerous  paintings 
In  oil  from  the  pencO  of  this  artist. 
In  that  of  Miracon  are  the  Four  Eran* 
gelists,and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church; 
considerably  better  than  most  of  his 
works,  which  are  frequently  charac- 
terized by  negligence. 

Malo  f  VtNczNzio).  This  artist  was 
at  first  a  clisciple  of  David  Teniers,  but 
afterwards  received  improvement  from 
the  precepts  of  Rubens.  Under  those 
eminent  artists  he  acquired  a  tint  for 
colottring  that  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, which  recommended  his  works  to 
all  the  lovers  of  the  art;  and  at  Grenoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  his  performances  rose  so  high  in 
estimation,  that  scarcely  anv  cabinet 
was  without  some  picture  of  his  paint- 
ing.    He  died  at  tne  age  of  forty-five. 

MALOMBaA  (PiETBo).  Thts  artist 
was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Giuseppe 
Porta,  whom  some  call  Salviati.  His 
designs  are  more  studied  and  laboured 
than  those  of  most  of  the  Venetian 
painters.  He  copied  Palma,  but  avoided 
the  meanness  of  an  imitator;  and  his 
pictures  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Francis 
de  Paula,  in  the  church  of  that  name 
at  Venice,  fully  express  his  style.  The 
historical  subjects  of  this  artist  are  ad- 
mirable; particularly  those  of  the  easel 
size.  He  was  equally  capital  in  por- 
traying the  architectural  views  of  noted 
places  in  Venice,  embellishing  them 
with  figures,  beautifully  arranged,  and 
imagined  with  considerable  ease  and 
symmetry.  Malombra  also  produced 
many  portraits.  He  was  bom  at  Ve- 
nice in  1556,  and  died  in  1618. 
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instructor  of  this  master  are  mentioned 
by  Sandrart,  or  anv  of  the  biographers; 
but  the  sutgects  which  he  painted  were 
fruit,  jewels,  shells,  or  musical  instru- 
ments, placed  upon  tables  covered  with 
rich  carpets  or  tapestry;  and  as  he 
understood  the  chiaro-oacnro  tho- 
roughly, he  gave  every  olgect  a  round- 
ness and  relief  that  is  wonderfully 
strong,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
the  masses  of  liffht  and  shadow.  His 
touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  his  tone  of 
colouring  natural;  but  many  of  his 
compositions  appear  crowded  and  en- 
cumoered;  nor  has  he  always  the  most 
agreeable  choice  and  dispontion.  The 
manner  of  hb  pencilling  was  particular; 
for  in  the  camts  which  he  painted,  he 
left  the  touchings  as  rough  almost  as 
the  real  carpets;  but  his  work  had 
generally  a  striking  efiect,  and  was  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind. 

Man,  or  De  Maan  (Coenelius  de). 
He  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1621,  and 
having  Reamed  the  principles  of  the 
art  in  his  own  country,  determined  to 
improve  himself  bv  travellinff  to  Italy. 
In  his  progress  he  passed  through 
Paris,  directing  hb  course  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  detuned  two  vearsy  being 
importuned  to  work  there  for  a  noble- 
man. But  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  he  diligently  sought  the  most 
celebrated  paintings,  and  studied  them 
without  intermission,  beinr  solicitous 
to  obtain  a  good  taste  for  design.  To 
perfect  himself  in  colouring,  he  next 
went  to  Venice,  to  study  the  works  of 
Titian.  After  residing  there  some 
years,  he  returned  to  Delft  with  many 
accomplbhments,  and  gave  such  incon- 
testable proofr  of  hb  merit,  that  he 
received  all  possible  encouragement 
In  the  great  hall  of  the  physiciaos  and 
surgeons,  he  painted  one  picture,  which 
b  accounted  equal  almost  to  any  mas- 
ter of  the  first  rank.  The  sulgect  b 
a  representation  of  the  portraits  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  faculty 
of  that  time,  disposed  in  an  historical 
stj'le.  It  b  much  in  the  manner  of 
lltian,  and  is  still  esteemed  an  admir* 
able  model  for  all  painters  of  portraits. 
Man  died  in  1706. 

Manaigo  (Silvestee).  Thb  master 
was  excellent  in  composition  and  de- 
sign,  having   studied    with    attention. 
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not  only  the  antique  bat  nature  tlso, 
with  intelligent  observation.  Hb  figures 
are  correct  and  well  grouped,  and  many 
of  his  characters  have  a  just  and  strong 
expression,  with  considerable  grace. 
The  extensive  genius  of  this  painter 
may  be  estimated  by  one  historical 
composition,  of  which  the  subject  is 
Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren.  In  that 
design  the  characters  are  marked  with 
judgment;  the  dejection  of  Joseph  is 
apparent  at  the  first  view,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  Reuben,  or  Judah,  standing 
behind  him,  is  true  nature,  and  worthy 
of  the  greatest  painter.  There  is  a 
print  after  this  painting,  the  original  of 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Giu- 
seppe Pedrini,  at  Venice.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Felix,  in  the  same  city, 
is  a  capital  design  of  Manaigo,  repre- 
senting  Our  Saviour  driving  out  the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  from  the  Temple, 
which  is  extremelv  admired:  also  in 
the  church  of  St.  Eustachius  is  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Matthew,  painted  in  a  very 
grand  style,  though  the  colouring  par- 
takes rather  too  much  of  the  gray. 

Manchettx  (Michble),  studied  at 
Naples,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Marco  di 
Pino;  Domenico  says  he  was  bom  at 
Genoa  in  1550,  and  acquired  great 
merit  in  painting  historical  subjects. 
There  is  a  picture  in  the  church  of  St. 
Agnello  at  Naples,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  St.  Lucia,  which  he  painted  about 
Uie  year  1586. 

Mandtn  (John).  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1450;  and  became  cele- 
brated for  hb  ingenuity  in  painting 
grotesque  subjects,  after  the  manner  of 
Jerome  Bos.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
about  1510. 

Manetti  (Rutiuo).  He  was  bom 
at  Sienna  in  1571,  and  received  his 
instraction  in  the  school  of  Francesco 
Vanni,  in  that  city;  he  exerted  himself 
in  imitating  the  manner  of  his  master, 
and  at  last  succeeded  so  happily,  as  to 
resemble  him  strongly  in  his  colouring 
and  graceful  ideas,  but  his  manner  of 
pencilling  was  different  He  painted 
excellenUy  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil; 
and  his  works  were  so  highly  esteemed 
in  Florence  and  Pisa,  that  few  chapels 
were  without  some  of  his  performances. 
He  had  a  fine  invention,  an  elegant 
disposition  of  his  figures,  and  consider- 
able grace,  which  were  improved  by  a 


pleasing  tone  of  cdour.     He  died  in 
1639. 

Manbtti  (Dom bnico).  He  was  par^ 
ticularly  famous  for  painting  historical 
subjects  of  the  easel  size,  many  of 
which  are  in  private  collections  at 
Sienna.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
related  to  the  preceding  painter.  One 
of  Manetti's  pictures  is  particularly 
noticed  by  Lanzi  in  the  Casa  Magnoni, 
being  a  spirited  delineation  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Constantino. 

Manfkedi  (Baetolomeo).  He  was 
born  at  Mantua  in  1574,  and  at  first 
was  a  disciple  of  Pomerancio;  but 
afterwards  being  delighted  with  the 
style  of  Caravaggio,  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  that  master,  and  after  the  prac* 
tice  of  a  few  years,  imitated  his  manner 
with  such  exactness,  that  some  of  his 
paintings  have  been  taken  for  the  work 
of  Caravaggio.  His  general  subjects 
were  corpfr-de-garde,  soldiers,  or  pea- 
sants gaming  with  cards  and  dice,  or 
fortune-tellers;  and  he  usuallv  painted 
his  figures  as  large  as  life,  ana  no  lower 
than  the  middle,  in  imitation  of  the 
master  whom  he  admired.  Manfred! 
had  a  free,  firm  pencil;  his  colouring 
possessed  great  force;  and  his  skill  in 
the  chiaro-oscuro  enabled  him  to  give 
his  pictures  a  striking  effect,  by  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shadow;  though 
sometimes  his  colouring  appears  too 
black.  This  artist  shortened  his  days 
by  a  dissolute  and  irregular  life;  and  as 
he  died  young,  his  paintings  are  ex- 
tieedingly  scarce,  and  rarely  to  be  pur- 
chased. His  most  capital  picture  is 
the  History  of  Hercules  delivering  Ti- 
tyus  from  the  Vulture. 

Manolard  (Adrian),  was  bora  at 
Lyons  in  1696,  and  met  with  great 
success  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  very 
young.  He  was  particularly  clever  at 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  which  he 
painted  for  the  Albani  VUla,  as  also 
ror  the  Palazzo  Colonna  and  Rospig- 
liosi.  There  are  many  beautiful  etch- 
ings from  Manglard^s  productions  of 
sea-pieces,  as  well  as  landscape  scenery, 
desjened  by  himsel£  This  painter  died 
at  Rome  in  1760. 

Manini  (Gartano).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Milan,  and  on  vbitii^  this  coun- 
try assumed  the  title  of  Cavalier,  to 
wnich  he  certainly  had  no  claim  on 
account  of  his  pictorial  talents.  His 
pictures  were  gaudy,  but   ridiculous. 
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He  exhibited  with  the  chartered  So- 
ciety of  Artists  in  1775,  and  b  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1 790. 

Mankozzi  (Giovanni),  called  Gio- 
vamii  da  San  Giovanni,  He  was 
bom  in  1590,  and  instructed  in  design 
and  coloaring  by  Matteo  Roselli,  with 
whom  he  studied  seTcral  years,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  excellent 
artist,  and  one  of  the  best  fresco 
painters  in  Italy.  His  eztraordioary 
merit  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  at  Rome,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  Night,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
Aurora  of  Guide.  Such  an  under- 
taking, though  deemed  suitable  to  his 
genius  and  abilities,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  envy  among  the  painters  of 
an  inferior  class.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
his  work,  and  received  applause  for  hb 
effort,  he  found  the  whole  painting 
almost  defaced  and  destroyed  when  he 
returned  to  finish  it  in  the  morning. 
The  cardinal  expressed  a  proper  indig- 
nation at  this  malice,  ana  took  every 
method  to  discover  the  criminals,  but 
without  effect  At  last  his  eminence 
being  prevailed  on  to  permit  Mannozzi 
to  b^n  a  new  picture,  he  determined 
to  find  out  the  person  who  had  been 
euilty  of  the  injury,  communicated  his 
intention  to  a  friend,  and  both  agreed 
to  conceal  themselves  at  night  on  the 
scaffold,  being  persuaded  that  the  same 
person  would  make  a  second  attempt. 
About  midnight,  when  all  was  silent, 
two  persons  approached,  one  of  whom 
had  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Mannozzi 
suffered  them  to  ascend  the  ladder,  but 
just  as  they  reached  the  scaffold,  he 
and  his  friend  Furini  threw  them  off, 
by  which  they  were  so  drettdfiilly 
bruised,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of- 
•tirring  till  daylight,  when  they  were 
discovered  to  be  two  French  painters 
who  worked  in  the  same  palace.  After 
this  Mannozzi  proceeded  in  his  labour 
without  disturbance,  and  obtained  the 
highest  praise  for  the  taste,  judgment, 
and  beauty  of  his  performance.  He 
had  great  freedom  of  hand;  was  correct 
in  hu  design  and  outline;  and  remark- 
able for  having  an  agreeable,  as  well  as 
a  new  manner  of  composition.  He  is 
liable,  however,  to  censure  on  account 
of  his  extravagant  flights,  and  especially 
for  the  introduction  of  female  angels 


among  his  celestial  characters.       He 
died  in  1636. 

Manteona  (ANoaBA),  called  Cava- 
here.  This  great  artist  was  bom  at  or 
near  Padua  in  1431.  His  origin  was 
low,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  employed  to  attend  cattle;  but  his 
genius  being  discovered  by  Sqnarcione, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  gave 
him  a  good  education.  Such  was  his 
proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  painted  a  picture  for  the  grand 
altar  of  St.  Sophia  at  Padua,  which  ac- 
quired him  great  commendation;  as  it 
had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a 
juvenile  composition  or  execution,  but 
looked  like  the  performance  of  an  ex- 
perienced master.  He  studied  the 
antique  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  and 
preferred  the  knowledge  he  derived 
from  thence  to  every  other  branch  of 
science  in  that  art;  but  by  this  means 
he  neglected  to  add  the  truth  and  ten- 
derness of  nature  to  the  taste  he  had 
formed  from  the  antique  sculptures; 
contenting  himself  with  mixing  a  few 
portraits  among  the  figures  of  his  com- 
positions. However,  some  of  his  paint- 
ings have  real  merit  in  particular  parts; 
though  bis  manner  is  rather  dry,  and 
his  pencil  stiff.  His  draperies  are 
usually  deficient  in  elegance,  by  being 
broken  into  too  many  small  folds,  which 
was  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  manner  practised  by  the  punters 
of  that  time;  but  for  correctness  of  de- 
sign hb  pictures  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  best  masters.  The  keep- 
ing b  excellent;  and  the  skill  he  had 
in  perspective,  which  branch  was  either 
not  well  understood,  or  much  neglected 
by  his  contemporaries,  gave  hb  works 
an  additional  recommendation,  by  in- 
fusing into  them  an  appearance  of  truth 
as  well  as  an  air  of  novelty;  hb  per- 
spective being  at  the  same  time  true 
and  ornamental.  Mantegna  showed 
particular  excellence  in  the  foreshort- 
ening of  those  figures  which  were 
placed  in  a  pontion  to  require  it.  In 
this  respect  good  painters  are  often 
faulty,  and,  even  when  correct,  are  apt 
to  be  ungracefiil;  but  more  peimt 
troth  in  figures  of  that  kind  cannot  be 
produced;  added  to  which,  they  uni- 
formly abound  in  peculiar  grace.  Hb 
most  capital  work  b  the  iViumph  of 
Julius  CsBsar;  oonsbdnff  of  sevenu  pic» 
tures,  which  enriched  the  royal  coUee- 
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tion  at  Hampton  Court.  That  work 
was  performed  for  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
taa,  who,  oat  of  regard  to  this  painter's 
merit  in  that  composition*  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
loaded  him  with  considerable  presents. 
This  master  is  also  accounted  by  the 
Italians  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving.   He  died  at  Rome  in  1517. 

Mabitcgna  (F&ancesco).  The  most 
perfect  pupils  of  Andrea  Mantegna 
were  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
Francesco.  The  father  left  many  fres- 
coes unfinished,  which  they  completed, 
particularly  the  Camera  degli  Sposi  at 
Mantua;  the  dome  of  the  castle  dis- 
playing this  work,  which  excites  great 
admiration,  owing  to  the  peculiar  grace 
of  its  figures.  Francesco  also  painted 
two  laterals  to  complete  the  altar  in  St. 
Andrea's  church,  which  performance 
was  begun  by  his  father. 

Mantuano,  see  Marcello  Venusti. 

Mantdano  (RiNALDo),  wss  bom  at 
Mantua,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Ag- 
nese,  of  that  city,  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  this  painter,  to* 
g^ber  with  Sts.  Agostino  and  Giro- 
lamo.  There  b  a  sublimity  in  the 
compositions  of  Mautuano  far  beyond 
his  age,  and  hb  premature  death  is 
therefore  much  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
was  considered  the  most  complete  art- 
ist of  his  time.  So  eminent  were  the 
talents  of  this  painter,  that  it  was  even 
supposed  he  borrowed  his  outlines  from 
hb  master  Giulio  Romano. 

Manzooli  (Maso),  by  some  denomi- 
nated JUiuo  di  Setn  Friano,  was  a  dis- 
dple  of  Pier  Francesco  da  Jacopo,  and 
subsequently  of  Carto  Portelli.  He 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1536,  and  con- 
sidered equally  eminent  with  Battista 
Naldini,  and  Alessandro  Allori.  This 
praise  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
those  who  have  inspected  hb  beautiful 
work  of  the  Virgin's  Visit  to  St  Eliza- 
beth, heretofore  in  the  church  of  St 
Fetor  at  Florence,  but  subsequently 
transported  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
Thb  admirable  painting  was  executed 
when  Manzuoli  was  only  thirty  years 
old;  it  is  the  best  of  hb  compositions, 
and  the  most  finbhed  painting  from  the 
School  of  Florence  of  that  period. 
This  painter  died  in  1575. 

Mabacci  (Giovanni).  He  was  bom 
at  Lucca  in  1637,  and  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  by  Pietro  Paolini;  but 


at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  entered  the  academy  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  By  the  precepts  and  admins 
ble  example  of  that  excellent  master, 
the  proficiency  of  hb  pupil  appeared 
surprising;  and  Maracci  having  expe- 
rienced the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  so  able  a  director,  continued  with 
him  eleven  years.  At  his  return  to 
Lucca  he  found  immediate  emplov- 
ment,  and  hb  works  were  uncommonly 
applauded.  The  judicious  commended 
him  highly,  as  well  for  the  excellence 
of  his  taste  and  design,  which  was 
entirely  of  the  Roman  School,  as  for 
the  goodness  of  hb  invention  and  ex- 
pressioQ;  the  elegant  dbposition  of  his 
figures;  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads; 
and  a  tint  of  colour  that  was  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.     He  died  in  1704. 

Maratti  (Carlo),  Cavahere,   Thb 
eminent  painter  was  bom  at  Camerino, 
in  the  roarquisiate  of  Ancona,  in  1625, 
and  was  the  disdple  of  Andrea  Sacchi; 
with  whom  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  was  so  fondly 
attached  to  that   great   master,  that 
nothing  but  the  death  of  Andrea  could 
separate  them.      The  most   admired 
statues  of  the  andents,  and  celebrated 
paintings  of  the  best  of  his  predeces- 
sors, were  the  objects  of  his  perpetual 
attention   and  imitation;    till    he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  graceful  attitudes  and 
airs  of  heads.    Those  he  sketched  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  conveyed  such 
dignity,  beauty,  and   elegance  to  his 
own    compositions,   as   surpassed   the 
works  of  all  his  contemporaries.     Ma- 
ratti*s  manner  of  designing  was  grand, 
and  his  mode  of.  thinking  and  compos- 
ing truly  noble  as  well  as  judicious;  his 
ordonnances  were  rich  and  magnificent, 
and  hb  expression  lively  and  affecting. 
Hb  colouring  generally  displays  un- 
common clearness  and  brilliancy,  and 
his  carnations  are  tender  and  delicate, 
especially  in  his  early  and  middle  time 
of  painting;  but  many  of  his  pictures 
appear  at  thb  day  rather  too  strongly 
tinted  with  red,  which  takes  off  con- 
siderably from  the  lustre  of  hb  colour- 
ing.    Hb  touch  is  lively  and  ezqubite, 
and  hb  draperies  have  a  noble  variety, 
being  managed  with  peculiar  art  and 
judgment.    In  the  attire  and  ornaments 
of  the  heads  of  his  fip^res,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  hair,  there  b  some- 
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wbftt  that  looks  great,  and  at  the  tame 
time  natural,  easy,  and  becoming;  and 
although  in  several  of  his  compositions 
an  accidental  incorrectness  may  be  found 
in  the  extremities,  yet,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  correct  and  elegantly 
turned;  and  the  taut  ensemble  displays 
a  grace  that  can  scarcely  be  enougn  ad- 
mired. As  bis  first  peiformances  were 
principally  Madonnas,the  contemporary 
artists,  who  began  very  earl^  to  ooserve 
and  env^  his  merit,  gave  him  the  nick- 
name of  Carluccio  delle  Madonnine,  as 
if  his  genius  in  composition  was  limited 
to  that  one  sulject,  and  could  rise  no 
higher.  However,  he  soon  gave  such 
manifest  proofs  of  an  extensive  and  en- 
larged genios  as  convinced  the  world 
of  the  superiority  of  hb  talents.  Ma^ 
ratti  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
as  a  public  tesUmony  of  his  merit,  and 
he  has  been  more  respected  and  ad- 
mired than  any  of  the  modem  painters. 
While  he  was  alive  his  works  were  sold 
at  prodigious  prices,  and  they  still  re- 
tain their  value  in  every  part  of  Europe: 
they  are  in  the  greatest  esteem  with  the 
present  age,  and  are  likely  to  be  equally 
souffht  after  by  posterity.  The  last 
work  of  Cario  is  in  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent at  Naples,  representing  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  It  is  finely  designed, 
yet  one  cannot  help  observing  the  de- 
cay of  that  masterly  hand  in  the  style 
of  its  execution.  A  very  capital  pic- 
ture by  Maratti  is  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Sienna;  its  subject  is  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin;  the  principal 
figure,  equally  with  that  of  ^t.  Anne, 
being  extremely  beautiful;  the  dra- 
peries are  elegantly  cast  in  broad  folds, 
the  colouring  good,  while  abundance  of 
mce  appears  in  the  airs  and  attitudes. 
There  are,  however,  defects  in  the  feet 
and  head  of  another  of  the  figures  in  the 
composition,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  an  excellent  performance.  In  the 
same  church  also,  is  a  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  this  master,  in  which  the 
hesul  of  the  Virgin  is  in  a  fine  taste,  and 
of  a  noble  character,  but  that  of  Joseph 
cannot  be  commended.  In  the  Palazzo 
Amaldi  at  Florence  is  preserved  a  very 
pleasing  picture,  representing  Venus  on 
a  couch.  The  figure  is  lovely,  and  the 
attitude  graceful,  though  the  colouring 
is  a  little  too  red.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1713. 

Maec  (Estsvan),  was  bom  at  Va- 


lencia, in  Spain.  He  painted  many 
historical  subjects,  as  well  as  battles, 
the  latter  being  his  best  performances. 
Palomino  says  be  was  a  pupil  of  Pedro 
Omento;  there  b  an  altar-piece  by  him 
of  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  cnurch  of  San 
Juan  do  Marcado,  at  Valencia,  much 
admired ;  he  also  executed  a  large  paint- 
ing of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  for  the 
Bueno  Retire;  and  some  battle-pieces 
are  abo  to  be  seen  in  the  above  place. 
This  painter  lived  to  an  old  age,  and 
died  in  1660. 

Mabc  (Miguel)  painted  battles,  as 
well  as  history,  though  far  inferior  in 
excellence  to  hb  father,  the  foregoing 
artist.  His  most  complete  picture  b 
the  Death  of  St.  Francis,  whicm  may  be 
seen  at  the  Franciscan  church  at  Va- 
lencia. Marc  was  bora  in  1683,  and 
died  at  Valencia  in  1670. 

Maeca  (Giovanni  Battista  Lom- 
BAEDSLLi),  was  a  pumi  of  Marco  Mar- 
chetti  da  Faeitza.  Baglioni  observes 
that,  during  the  time  of  Gregory  XIIL, 
he  closely  followed  the  works  of  Raf- 
faellino  da  Reggio,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  painted  some  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican.  Marca  also  completed  se- 
veral pictures  descriptive  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Francis,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Pietro  Montono.  There  is,  besides, 
another  from  his  pencil,  displaying  the 
Resurrection,  at  St.  Maria  de  Ibfonti; 
while  many  more  of  hb  paintings  are 
to  be  found  in  churches  at  Montenuovo. 
This  artbt  was  fifty-five  at  the  period 
of  his  death*  which  occurred  about  the 
year  1587. 

M AECBL  ( N.).  He  was  bora  at  Frank- 
fort in  1628,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
George  Flegel,  or  Vlughels,  whose 
manner  he  imitated,  but  proved  far  bis 
superior  in  the  sulgects  which  he  painted, 
such  as  vases  filled  with  different  kinds 
of  firuit  and  flowers,  and  curious  shells, 
all  which  he  copied  exactly  from  nature, 
and  finished  highly,  with  a  light  touch 
and  natural  colouring.  He  died  in  1688. 

Maecellcts  (Otbo).  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  endeavonrii^  to 
ascertain  to  whom  this  Dutch  painter 
was  pupil,  his  excellence  beiQg  of  a 
singular  description,  extending  itself  to 
extraordinary  ramifications  of  the  ait, 
as  he  delineated  plants,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  which  were  imitated  with  such 
peculiar  exactitude,  that  they  excited 
universal  admication.  Marcellus  vinted 
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Paris,  upon  wluch  occasion  his  abilities 
receivea  from  the  French  queen  the 
most  ample  remuneration.     He  also  re- 

Jiaired  to  Florence,  where  innumerable 
arours  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
l^rand  duke,  and  at  which  city  he  re- 
mained some  time.  This  painter  copied 
onljr  from  nature,  and  was  conse(juently 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  all  kinds  of 
scarce  animals,  and  every  species  of 
curiosity.  His  pictures  are  particularly 
prized  m  Holland,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  good  collection  without  them.  Mar- 
cell  us  VfBS  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1613, 
and  died  there  iu  1673. 

MAacH£si  (Giuseppe  il  Sansone). 
This  artbt  was  bom  at  Bologna  about 
the  year  1699.  He  commenced  his 
career  under  Marc  Antonio  Frances- 
chini,  and  subsequently  practised  with 
Aureliano  Milani;  he  combined  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  Marc  Antonio  with 
the  perfect  outline  of  Milani,  and 
painted  many  beautiful  pictures  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna.  There  is  also  a 
fine  performance  of  St  Ambrose  resist- 
ing tne  Entrance  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  into  Uie  Temple.  The  Nativity 
of  the  Vii^gin  in  La  Madonna  di  Galeria, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Resurrection  in'St 
Croce,  are  finished  after  the  best  man- 
ner of  Franceschini:  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Prisca, 
m  the  church  of  Rimini,  seems  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  St.  Agnes  of  Do- 
menichino.  The  Four  Seasons,  by  this 
painter,  are  eonsidered  by  Lanzi  as  the 
most  complete  specimens  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  School. 

Mabghbsini  (Alessandho).  This 
artbt  was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  bom, 
says  Orlandi,  in  1664.  He  was  in  the 
first  instance  a  pupil  of  Biagio  Falaeri, 
and,  when  young,  received  some  in- 
structions from  Carlo  Cignani  at  Bo- 
logna. This  artist  was  very  successful 
in  historical  pieces,  and  composed  se- 
veral works  for  the  churches  of  La  Ma- 
donna della  Scala,  Biagio,  and  other 
buildings.  Marchesini  Hved  for  a  period 
at  Venice,  and  employed  himself  on 
hbtorical  and  other  subjects,  which  par- 
took of  more  celerity  in  execution  tnan 
neatness  or  merit  in  style.  He  died  in 
the  year  1 740. 

MAacHETTi  (Makco  da  Fabnza),  so 
named  by  Baglioni,  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 
He  was  very  eminent  in  grotesque  and 


arabesque  designs,  and  painted  the 
logg>®  of  the  Vatican  in  that  style;  this 
artist  was  also  clever  in  other  Drancbes 
of  the  art,  particularly  historical  subjects, 
which  were  well  imagined  and  ably  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  a  picture  by  Mar- 
chetti  in  the  Vatican,  representing 
Herod's  Slaughter  of  the  innocents^ 
and  several  others  of  the  History  of 
St  Francis  di  Paola,  in  Trinita  di 
Monti ;  he  also  painted  for  some  time 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  for 
Cosmo  I.     He  died  in  1588. 

Marchi  (Gutseppb  Filippo  Libb- 
rati).  This  worthy  man  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Sir  Joshua,  then  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  England.  The  first 
picture  exhibited  in  London  by  that 
great  artist  was  a  portrait  of  Marchi,  in 
a  Turkish  dress,  of  which  there  has  been 
an  engraving.  About  1 770  he  attempted 
business  on  his  own  account,  first  in  the 
metropolis,  and  next  in  Wales;  but  not 
meeting  with  success  as  a  portrait 
painter,  he  returned  to  Sir  Joshua,  and 
continued  to  live  with  him  till  his  pa- 
tron's death.  Marchr  died  in  1808:  he 
engraved  some  plates  after  the  pictures 
of  sir  Joshua;  but  as  a  painter  he  never 
rose  above  mediocrity. 

Marcbis  (  Alsssio  db),  was  a  painter 
in  the  year  1710,  and  bom  at  Maples. 
He  imitated  Salvator  Rosa,  and  pro- 
duced landscapes,  towns  in  flames,  and 
views  of  sea-ports.  The  works  of  Mai^ 
chis,  at  Pemgio  and  Urbino,  are  much 
extolled;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  follow- 
ing nature,  that  he  caused  «  bam  to  be 
fired  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  con- 
flagration; which  act  being  traced  to 
him  he  was  condemned  to  slavery  for 
some  years;  but  under  Pope  Clement 
XL  he  was  r^eased,  and  adorned  the 
palace  of  Urbino  with  many  of  his  best 
paintings.  In  the  Palazzo  Semproni  is 
preserved  a  beautiful  picture  of  this 
artist,  being. a  most  masteriy  representa- 
tion of  the  Burning  of  Troy,  which  very 
justly  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  that 
collection. 

Marcilla,  or  Marsiolia  (Gugli- 
ELMO  da),  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  and 
became  a  monk,  when  very  young,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  engaged  in 
a  rencontre,  which  proved  fatal  to  one  of 
the  parties.  He  afterwards  fled  from 
the  monastery,  and  was  secularized  in 
Italy,  where  he  made  himself  famous  at 
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Arezzo  by  his  wonderful  paintings  on 
glass,  for  which  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Julius  II.  This  artist  painted  for 
his  patron  several  pictures  in  fresco,  and 
many  on  glass.  He  also  designed  and 
finished  the  Evangelists,  in  the  manner 
of  M.  A.  Buonarroti.  His  frescoes, 
like  his  master's,  are  deficient  in  bril- 
liancy and  tone;  but  his  performances 
on  glass,  when  opposed  to  the  sun,  pro- 
duce all  the  glowing  tints  of  the  most 
exquisite  colouring.  Marcilla  was  bom 
in  1475,  and  died  in  1537. 

Marconi  (Rocoo),  was  born  at  Tre- 
vigi,  and  painted  about  the  year  1505. 
Zanetti  observes,  with  great  probability, 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini; 
but  Ridolpfai  classes  him  with  the 
scholars  ot  Palma.  Marconi  was  fa- 
mous as  a  colourist,  and  a  good  designer, 
but  hard  in  his  figures,  and  mean  in 
characteristics.  One  of  his  first  works 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolo, 
bearing  date  1505;  but  his  most  perfect 
figure  is  the  Adulteress  before  Christ, 
in  the  Georgio  Maggiore. 

MAacocci  (Agobtino)  was  edu- 
cated at  Bologna,  though  a  native  of 
Sienna,  and  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
Carracci.  He  attached  himself,  how- 
ever, to  a  rival  establishment  under  the 
management  of  Pietro  Pacini.  Some 
of  the  works  of  this  painter  are  in  the 
churches  at  Bologna,  the  subject  of 
one  being  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

Marescotti  (Bartolombo).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1591,  and 
educated  in  the  school  of  Guido  Reni, 
whom  he  attempted  to  copy,  without 
success.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  pre- 
served in  the  churches  at  Bologna;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara  is  in  St. 
Maggiore;  in  the  church  of  St.  Stefano, 
the  Virgin  Crowned;  and  the  Condem- 
nation of  St.  Sigismond  adorns  the 
edifice  dedicated  to  that  saint.  He 
died  at  Bologna  in  1630. 

Maroaritonb  ( ).     This  ancient 

master  was  born  at  Areszo  in  1198, 
and  painted  in  the  taste  and  manner  of 
those  Greek  artists  who  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy. '  He 
worked  in  fresco  and  distemper;  painted 
in  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  size;  and 
was  eminent  also  as  a  sculptor  and 
architect.  The  art  of  gilding  with  leaf- 
p^old  upon  Armenian  bole  was  first 
invented  by  him;  and  at  Pisa  he  painted 
the  legendary  history  of  St.  Francis, 


with  a  number  of  small  fignres,  on  a 
gold 'ground.  Many  of  his  works  were 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  church  of  St 
John  Lateran,  at  Rome:  several  were 
likewise  in  his  native  dtv,  and  others  at 
Florence  and  Pisa;  by  which  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  painter 
of  his  time.  When  Pope  Gregpory  X- 
died  at  Arrezzo,  Marg^tone  was  ap- 
pointed to  erect  his  monument,  and  to 
adorn  the  chapel  where  be  was  interred; 
by  which  means,  a  lucky  oppoitnnity 
was  afforded  him  of  displaying  his 
abilities;  for  he  not  only  scnlptured  the 
statue  of  the  Pope,  which  was  placed 
on  bis  tomb,  but  he  also  decorated  the 
chapel  with  the  portrait  of  that  pontiff, 
and  many  other  paintings.  He  died  in 
1275. 

Mabi  (ALE8SANDBo),wa8  B  native  of 
Turin,  and  bora  in  1650.  He  studied 
first  under  Domenico  Piola,  of  Genoa, 
and  afterwards  at  Venice,  with  Cava- 
liere  Liberi.  He  then  visited  Boloena, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  scbocu  of 
Lorenzo  Pasinelli;  many  of  his  works 
adorn  the  churches  of  that  city;  the 
Crucifixion,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, in  St.  Barbaziano,  being  the 
mo^t  admirable  of  his  performances. 
This  painter  resided  principally  at 
Milan,  and  gained  great  success  in 
imitating  the  ancient  masters.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1 707. 

Mabi  A  (Cavaliebb  Ebcolb),  some- 
times named  ErcoUino  di  Guido,  was 
bora  at  Bologna,  and  became  a  very 
able  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  whose  worn 
he  copied  with  such  astonishing  fidelity 
and  judgment,  that  hb  master  frequently 
mistook  them  for  his  own  performances. 
Guido  having  left  a  picture  unfinished, 
Maria  imitated  it  so  exquisitely,  that, 
placing  the  canvass  upon  the  easel, 
Guido  prepared  to  finish  the  design 
without  discovering  the  imposition.  His 
talents,  although  limited  to  copying, 
acquired  him  great  patronage  at  Rome, 
where  Urban  VlII.  signalized,  and 
knighted  him.  Maria  died  at  the  above 
city  in  1640,  quite  young,  though  his 
age  is  not  ascertained. 

Mabia  (Fbancbsco  di),  a  Neapolitan, 
was  born  in  1623.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Doroenichino,  and  studied  the  same 
subjects  as  his  master  with,  the  greatest 
attention.  He  endured  with  patient 
fortitude  the  insults  of  contemporary 
painters,  who  accused  him  of  a  want  of 
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energy,  tnd  these  revilings  followed  this 
artist  to  the. grave.  His  pictures  are 
not  numerous,  bat  those  identified  as 
being  from  his  pencil  are  highly  valued, 
and  sometimes  taken  for  the  works  of 
Domenichino.  Maria  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent portnut  painter;  and  Lanzi  ob- 
serves, that  one  performance  by  him, 
shown  at  Rome,  with  two  others  from 
the  pencils  of  Vandyck  and  Rubens, 
claimed  the  preference  from  the  fiat 
v€  Nicolo  Poussin,  Andrea  Sacchi,  and 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  This  painter  died 
in  1690. 

Masiani  (Giovanni  Maria),  lived 
about  the  year  1655,  and  was  bom  at 
Ascoli,  when  Valerie  Castelli  painted 
under  Domenico  Fiasella;  when  he 
joined  with  him,  and  acquired  great 
fame  at  Genoa,  both  in  fresco  and  oil 
painting.  In  St.  Jacopo  is  a  picture  of 
Che  Christening  of  that  Saint,  considered 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  time. 
Mariani  resided  for  a  period  at  Rome, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
academy  in  1650.  He  painted  some 
historical  subjects,  which  are  still  ex- 
tant at  Genoa  and  Florence;  and  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines  is  also  in  the  gallery  of  the 
latter  city. 

Ma&ibnhof  ( ).     This  artist  was 

a  Dutchman,  and  bom  at  Gorcum  in 
1650.  He  entirely  employed  himself 
in  imitating  the  works  of  Rubens,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Brussels,  where  he 
painted  many  historical  pictures  after 
the  school  of  that  master,  and  several 
good  ones,  from  his  own  designs,  in 
small.     He  died  at  Brussels  in  1712. 

MAaisscHi  (Michjsz.e),  was  a  Vene- 
tian artist,  who  painted  in  perspective, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  in  sketch- 
ing arcnitcctnral  plans.  He  resided  in 
Germany  for  a  considerable  time;  but, 
upon  his  return  to  Venice,  executed 
many  beautiful  views,  some  of  which 
he  etched  in  a  yefy  superior  man- 
ner. 

Majiibschi  (Jacopo),  was  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  son  of  Michele:  he  re* 
ceived  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art 
firom  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
pupil  of  Gaspard  Diziani;  his  forte, 
like  his  father's,  consisted  in  architec- 
tural designs,  and  scenes  in  Venice,  and 
he  also  copied  Canaletti.  Jacopo  was 
bom  iu  1711,  and  died  in  1794. 

Marinari  (Onobio.)     He  was  born 


in  1627,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Carlo 
Dolce,  by  whose  instruction,  and  his 
own  assiduity  in  studying  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  he  acquired  a  good 
taste,  and  great  correctness  of  design. 
His  ambition  was  to  imitate  the  style 
of  his  instructor,  and  his  endeavours 
were  attended  with  a  success  equal  to 
his  wishes.  There  appeared  so  great  a 
similitude  in  the  colouring  and  high 
finishing  of  these  two  artists,  that  it 
proved  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
their  pencils;  though,  in  the  choice  of 
his  subjects,  in  disposing  them  with  ele- 
gance, and  in  giving  them  harmony  and 
expression,  Marinari  was  thought  to 
have  the  superiority.  In  portrait  paint- 
ing his  style  was  excellent,  and  the  re- 
semblances astonishing:  his  colouring 
was  life  itself;  and  he  showed  an  equal 
degree  of  merit  in  historical  composi- 
tions. Two  charming  pidtures  painted 
by  him  are  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and 
Diana  with  her  Nymphs  Bathing. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
England.  After  the  death  of  Carlo 
Dolce,  Marinari  finished  several  pic- 
tures which  were  left  imperfect  by  that 
master,  and  executed  them  with  exact 
similarity  of  touch  aad  colour.  He 
possessed  a  fruitful  and  fine  invention, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  for  the 
beauty  of  his  colouring,  the  happy  dis- 
tribution of  his  lights,  the  noble  airs  cC 
his  heads,  the  decency  and  grace  of  his 
naked  figures,  and  the  correctness  of 
his  design.     Ho  died  in  1715. 

Marinas  (Enrico  db  las).  This 
Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Cadiz  in 
1610,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Ma^ 
rinas  from  hb  subjects,  which  were 
ships,  boats,  storms,  and  calms,  with 
views  of  sea-ports,  which  he  painted 
with  great  spirit  and  exactness.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1680. 

Marini  (Bbnedbtto).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Urbino,  and  was  a  pi^  of 
Claudio  Ridolfo.  He  resided  some 
time  at  Piacenza,  where  he  combined 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  Schools,  in 
which  style  he  designed  several  altar- 
pieces.  That  of  the  Loaves  and 
rishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  combines  the  greatest  skill 
and  art;  which  peribrmance  decorates 
the  refectory  of  tne  Conventuali.  This 
picture  was  painted  in  1625,  and  af- 
fords incontestable  proof  that  his  genius 
was  more  brilliant   than  that  of   his 
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master,  although  iu  the  principlea  of 
the  art  he  was  not  so  peifect 

Mario  (da  Fiobi),  see  Nuzzi. 

Majiiotti  ( ).     We  believe  this 

painter  was  an  Italian,  who  etched,  as 
well  as  designed,  in  a  very  spirited 
manner.  He  has  prefaced  a  booK,  con- 
taining a  set  of  altar-pieces,  by  an 
etching  admirably  executed;  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  which  is  by  Giro  Ferri. 

Maemocchini,  see  Cobtesi. 

Maricolija  (Pedro  db  Villboas). 
This  artist  was  a  Spaniard,  and  bom  at 
Seville  about  1520.  It  was  erroneously 
supposed,  from  the  grandeur  of  his 
style,  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Raf- 
faelle,  whose  death,  however,  was  coe- 
val with  the  birth  of  Marmol^a,  who 
improved  himself  considerabljr  by  tra- 
velling to  Italy.  Many  of  this  artisfs 
pictures  are  preserved  in  the  churches, 
and  some  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazaro, 
at  Seville,  being  unitbrmly  eminent  for 
symmetry  in  the  figures,  and  a  subli- 
mity of  character.  His  death  occurred 
in  1599. 

Maroli  (Domenico).  This  artist, 
born  in  1622,  was  a  disciple  of  Antonio 
Ricci;  and,  on  quitting  his  instructor, 
travelled  to  Venice,  and  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  that  school.  Beinr  a 
native  of  Messina  he  returned  to  Sicuy,' 
where  he  acquired  the  complete  art  of 
colouring:  the  delicate  tints  of  his  car- 
nations are  exquisite,  and  the  contour 
of  his  heads  finely  characteristic.  His 
pictures  of  the  Nativity,  In  Chiesa  della 
Grotta  at  Messina,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Placido,  in  St.  Paolo,  express  the 
great  powers  of  this  painter.  While  at 
Venice,  Maroli  undertook  some  pastoral 
pieces  after  Giacomo  Bassano,  which 
were  very  highly  extolled.  This  cele- 
brated painter  unfortunately  sujBTered 
under  the  revolutionary  anarchy  which 
spread  through  Sicily  in  1674. 

Maron  (Theresa  da),  a  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Raphael  Mengs,  was  pos- 
sessed of  pictorial  skill.  From  her 
earliest  youth  she  excelled  in  enamel, 
miniature,  and  crayons;  and  she  retained 
her  talents  in  full  vigour  till  her  death, 
which  took  place  iu  1806,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Cava^ 
Her  Maron,  an  Italian  artist  of  merit 

Marone  (  Jacopo),  painted  from  the 
year  1481  till  1484.  Though  born  at 
Alessandria,  hb  residence  was  mostly 
At  Genoa,  where  he  designed    many 


altar-subjects  for  churches;  be  also  pro* 
duced  in  distemper  a  fine  painting  of 
the  Nativity,  which  b  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jacopo  at  Savona;  and  there  are 
two  in  St.  Brigkla  at  Genoa,  which  bear 
the  dates  of  1481  and  1484. 

Marottb  (Francois).  He  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1668,  and  had  for  hb  in- 
structor Charles  de  la  Fosse,  whose 
manner  he  constantly  foUowecL  He 
died  at  Parb  in  17 19.  J 

Martin  (David).  He  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  studied  under  Allan 
Ramsay,  with  whom  he  went  to  Italy. 
On  hb  return  he  attended  the  drawing 
academy  in  St.  Martin*s-lane,  and  ol^ 
tained  some  premiums.  He  afterwards 
practbed  botn  as  a  painter  and  engraver 
in  mezzotinto.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment were  a  portrait  of  RoubiUiac  the 
sculptor;  a  wnole  length  of  Lord  Bath; 
and  another  of  Lord  Mansfield.  He 
died  at  Edinbuigh  in  1797.'  Hb  best 
picture  was  a  half-length  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, from  which  there  was  a  mezxotinto 
print  published  in  1775.  He  was  the 
Scottish  Hudson,  if  that  b  any  distinc- 
tion or  merit 

Martimblli  (Giovanni),  was  a 
Florentine  artbt,  and  figured  during  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
Lanzi  sa^s,  historians  do  not  allow  him 
the  praise  to  which  he  b  entitled. 
There  b  a  grand  picture  by  tlus  punter, 
of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  in  the  Galleiy  at 
Florence;  his  finest  composition,  how* 
ever,  b  the  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony,  at 
the  Conventuali  Pescia;  while  another, 
representing  hb  Guardian  Angel,  adorns 
St.  Lucia  de  Bardi. 

Martinez  (Sebastian),  was  a  good 
historical  painter,  bora  at  Jaen,  in  Spain, 
about  1602.  He  passed  the  eariy  part 
of  his  life  at  Cordova;  and  Palomino 
observes  that  he  painted  several  pic- 
tures for  the  churches,  and  three  altar- 
pieces  for  the  convent  of  Corpus  Chrbti, 
which  represent  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  Nativity;  and  San  Fran- 
dsco  de  Assisi.  Ue  vbtted  Madrid 
upon  the  death  of  Don  Di^o  Yeb^ 

?uez,  and  was    nominated  punter  to 
'bUip   IV.      He  died  at  Madrid  in 
1667. 

Martinez  (Ambrosio),  was  bora,  ia 
1630,  at  Granada,  and  became  the  dia* 
ciple  of  Alonzo  Cano.  Under  that 
great  artist  he  acquired  distinguished 
reputation    as    an    hbtorical    painter. 
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bU  best  pictures  being  preserved  in  the 
churches  of  the  monastery  of  San  Gero- 
nimo,  and  of  the  Carmelites  at  Granada, 
in  which  city  Martinez  died,  ▲•d. 
1674. 

MiJtTiMKZ  (Jusspb),  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  bom  at  Sarsgossa  in  1612.  When 
young  he  visited  Italy,  and  practised 
some  years  at  Rome,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  produced 
some  fine  works  for  the  convents  and 
churches  at  Saragossa;  Palomino  par- 
ticutariy  speaks  of  a  Legendary  Lire  of 
our  Saviour,  at  St.  Geronimo,  from  the 
pencil  of  this  artist,  who  died  in  1 662. 

MAanNi  (Giovanni),  was  born  at 
Udina,  and  painted  with  great  success 
from  1501  to  1515.  He  was  fellow- 
student  with  Pelligrino  di  St.  Danielle, 
and  Giovanni  fiellini.  His  best  com- 
position is  painted  in  rivalship  with  his 
orother  artist  Danielle,  and  represents 
St  Marco,  on  the  dome  at  Udina, 
which  Vasari  pronounces  equal  in  ex- 
cellence. 

Mabtinotti  (Evanoelista),  was 
bom  at  Castel  Monferrato  in  1634,  and 
died  in  1694.  Orlandi  states  that  he 
excelled  in  landscape  paintinG^,  as  well 
as  in  human  figures  and  animus.  This 
painter  was  a  pupil  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  Lanzi  highly  commends  him  for  his 
historical  designs,  particularly  extolling 
hb  pictura  of  Christ's  Baptism  by  St. 
John,  which  omaments  the  dome  of 
Casalo.  His  brother,  Francesco  Mat' 
imoitit  was  likewise  a  scholar  of  the 
great  Salvator  Rosa,  and  figured  as  an 
historical  painter:  the  latter  died  in 
1674,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

MA&TiaBLLi  ( ),  was  bom  at  Na- 
ples in  1670,  and  instracted  by  Gia- 
oomo  del  Po;  but  not  finding  his  genius 
inclinable  to  historical  composition,  and 
as  he  despaired  of  arriving  at  perfection 
in  that  style,  he  applied  to  landscape, 
in  which  he  became  an  excellent  master. 
Here  he  found  room  to  exert  all  the 
powen  of  his  imagination  and  invention, 
and  acquired  an  extraordinary  readi- 
ness of  hand.  His  colouring  was  na- 
tural; his  sites  full  of  pleasing  variety; 
his  figures  were  elegant,  and  always  in- 
troduced with  propriety  and  judgment; 
the  incidents  or  his  light  have  generally 
a  lovely  effect,  and  his  perspective  is 
trae.     He  died  in  1720. 

MAaTis  (OrTAViAifo),  bom  at  Gub- 
bio,  flourished  in  1400,  and  practised 


till  1444:  there  is  a  picture  in  fresco, 
mentioned  by  Lanzi,  from  the  pencil 
of  this  master,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Nuova,  dated  1 408,  ropresenting 
the  Virgin  and  Child  suirounded  by 
Angels,  in  a  glorv,  which,  though  hard, 
is  as  elegant  as  the  productions  of  any 
of  his  competitors. 

Maeucelli  (Giovanni  Stsfano), 
was  bora  in  1646,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Andrea  Boscoli,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  design,  colouring,  and  perspec- 
tive. He  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
that  school,  and  became  so  eminent, 
that  he  was  invited  to  Pisa  to  paint  a 
grand  altar-piece,  which  he  executed  in 
a  manner  that  established  his  reputa- 
tion throughout  all  Italy.  Another  ad- 
mired picturo  from  his  hand  was  the 
History  of  Abraham  entertaining  the 
Three  Angels;  which  performance  is 
designed  in  a  grand  style,  the  expros- 
sion  good,  and  Uie  taste  of  the  compo- 
sition elegant.  He  excelled  also  in  ai^ 
chitecture,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
many  useful  machines.  He  died  in 
1706. 

Marzialb  (Makco),  was  bom  at 
Venice,  and,  from  the  authority  of 
Lanzi,  flourished  from  1488  till  1506. 
He  copied  Giovanni  Bellini,  designing 
historical  subjects,  and  was  rather  stiff 
in  his  manner.  A  picture  of  the  Puri- 
fication, bearing  the  signature  of  Mar- 
cus Martialis  Venetus,  is  in  the  Con- 
servatorio  dellc  Penitenti  at  Venice, 
and  another  of  Christ  and  his  Disciples 
at  Emmaus,  bearing  date  1 506,  adorns 
the  Contarini  collection,  which  prove 
this  artist  to  have  been  still  living  at 
the  last  mentioned  period. 

Masaccio  (Tomaso),  called  Da  San 
Giovanni,  This  ancient  painter  was 
bora  at  St.  Giovanni  di  Valdarao  in 
1401.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Maso- 
lino  da  Panicale,  but  proved  superior 
to  his  master,  and  is  accountea  the 
principal  artist  of  the  second  or  middle 
age  01  modem  painting,  from  its  rovival 
under  Cimabue.  His  genius  was  ex- 
tensive, his  invention  ready,  and  his 
manner  of  design  had  unusual  tmth  and 
elegance.  He  considered  painting  as 
the  art  of  representing  nature  with 
tmth,  by  the  aid  of  design  and  colour- 
ing; ana  therefore  he  made  nature  his 
most  constant  study  till  he  excelled 
in  its  perfect  imitation.  He  was  the 
first  who,  from  judicious  observations^ 
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removed  the  difficulties  that  impeded 
the  knowledge  of  the  art,  by  setting 
painters  an  example  in  bis  own  works 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  pro- 
per and  agreeable  choice  of  attitudes 
and  motions;  and  likewise  from  such  a 
spirit,  boldness,  and  relief,  as  appears 
truly  just  and  natural.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  studied  to  gire  the  draperies 
of  his  figures  more  dignity,  by  omitting 
the  multitude  of  small  folds  practised 
by  preceding  artists,  and  aesigning 
them  with  greater  breadth  and  fulness. 
He  was  likewise  the  first  who  endea- 
voured to  adapt  the  colour  of  his  dra- 
peries to  the  tint  of  his  carnations,  so 
as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  each 
other.  His  colouring  was  agreeable, 
his  draperies  loose  and  broad,  and  the 
actions  of  his  figures  much  more  grace- 
ful than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  skilled  in  perspective,  and  per- 
formed several  designs  in  that  way, 
which  excited  general  admiration;  par- 
ticularly a  painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Flo- 
rence, in  which  the  eye  is  pleasingly  de- 
ceived by  the  receding  of  every  object, 
with  abundance  of  truth  and  artifice. 
His  works  procured  him  universal  ap- 
probation; and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  )  443,  or,  according  to  Sand- 
rart,  in  1446,  was  much  regretted,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  the  highest  ex- 
pectation of  his  arriving  at  perfection 
as  he  advanced  in  years.  But  the  same 
merit  which  promoted  his  fame,  pro- 
duced envy;  and  he  died,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been 
poisoned.  The  most  capital  work  of 
Masaccio  is  the  representation  of  Christ 
curing  the  Demoniacs.  He  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  fathers 
of  modern  art,  for  he  led  the  way  to 
every  excellence  to  which  it  has  since 
arrived.-  He  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  art,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  oTMasaccio,  from  his  total  ne- 
glect of  dress,  his  person,  and  all  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  He  was  as 
remarkable  for  diligence  and  industry, 
as  foV  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  was  a  signal  instance  of  what  Well- 
directed  diligence  will  do  in  a  short 
time.  Vasari  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors  who  formed  their 
taste,  and  leamea  their  art,  by  studying 
his  works;  among  whom  he  enumerates 
Michel   Angclo,   Leonardo  da  Vinci,  I 


Pietro  Porugino,  Bartoloroeo,  Andrea 
del  Sacci,  11  Rosso,  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
and  Raffaelle.  Two  noble  figures  were 
adopted  by  the  latter  painter  from  the 
designs  of  Masaccio;  one  of  which  he 
took  for  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
and  the  other  for  the  same  Saint  when 
chastising  the  Sorcerer  Elymas.  An- 
other figure  in  ,the  same  work,  whose 
head  is  sunk  on  his  breast,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  appearing  deeply  wrapt  up 
in  thought,  is  intr<^ced  among  the 
listeners  to  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul; 
as  b  also  the  proconsul  Seisins  Paulus. 
For  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra  lie  took  the 
whole  ceremony.  Masaccio  carried  the 
art  so  far  beyond  what  it  had  before  at- 
tained, that  he  appean  to  stand  as  a 
model  for  his  successors. 

Mabcagni  (Donato),  denominated 
Fra  ArseniOf  was  a  Florentine,  bora 
in  1579,  and  one  of  the  best  pupils  €ii 
Jacopo  Ligozzi.  After  quitting  his 
master,  he  entered  a  monastery,  and 
became  a  monk  of  the  Servi,  taking  the 
name  of  Fra  Arsenio,  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known.  He  executed  many 
altarH[>ieces  for  his  monastery,  and  the 
churches  at  Florence.  Lianzi  gives  a 
partial  account  of  a  fine  picture  by  this 
master,  in  the  library  of  the  Servi  it 
Vallombrosa:  it  is  a  beantiful  work,  and 
represents  Matilda,  Countess  of  Fer- 
rara,  resigning  her  princely  honoars  to 
the  Romish  see.  Ijiis  painter  is  more 
eminent  for  exactness  and  precinon 
than  graceful  design,  or  softness  of 
colouring.     He  died  in  1686. 

Massac,  or  Masse  (Jean  Baptist). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1687. 
He  excelled  in  miniature  painting,  and 
copied  in  that  size  the  laige  pictures  of 
Le  Brun,  at  Versailles.  He  died  in 
1767. 

Mabsari  (Annibal),  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1569,  and  having  studied  in 
the  school  of  Passerotti,  removed  to 
thatof  Lodovico  Caracci,  after  which  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome.  On 
his  return  to  Bologna,  he  adorned  the 
cloister  of  St.  Michael  in  Bosco,  and 
many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
that  city,  with  his  performances;  where- 
by he  obtained  an  established  reputa- 
tion. His  works  did  honour  to  the 
academy  of  the  Caracci.  particulariy 
the  copies  he  painted  after  some  of  tfale 
finest  compositions  of  Lodovico;  and 
which  have  such  an  uncommon  spirit. 
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freedom,  and  exactness,  as  to  make 
several  of  them  pass  for  originals  of 
that  illustrious  artist.  Massari  died  in 
1633. 

Massaro  (Nicolo),  was  born  at 
Naples,  and  studied  under  Salvator 
Rosa:  he  painted  landscapes  in  the 
style  of  his  master,  adopting  his  forms 
and  the  sublime  picturesque,  more  than 
his  colouring,  which  was  tame  and 
yapid.  Not  succeeding  in  the  outline 
of  the  human  figure,  he  had  recourse 
to  other  painters,  in  order  to  complete 
his  compositions,  among  whom  was 
Antonio  di  Simone,  an  artist  very  little 
known.     Massaro  died  in  1704. 

Massarotti  (  Anoelo),  was  a  native 
of  Cremona.  He  visited  Rome,  where 
be  became  the  pupil  of  Carlo  Cesi; 
previous  to  whicn  he  had  been  under 
AgosUno  Bonisoli.  He  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  St.  Salvatore  in  Lauro, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  long  residence 
at  Rome,  was  more  partial  to  the 
Creroonese  than  the  Roman  School. 
Seldom  influenced  by  imagination,  he 
usually  painted  from  a  portrait  before 
him,  which  subservient  taste  caused 
him  to  be  considered  a  mere  copyist. 
His  picture  of  St.  Agostino  distributing 
his  Regulations  to  the  different  Orders 
is  in  the  church  of  the  saint  of  that 
name.     Massarotti  died  in  1723. 

Masse  (Samuel).  He  was  born  at 
Tours  in  1671,  and  became  a  good 
painter  in  miniature,  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1753. 

Massi  (John  Baptist),  bom  at  Paris 
in  1661,  was  a  miniature  painter  and 
engraver:  when  young,  he  studied  the 
latter  art;  but,  as  he  executed  minia- 
tures with  considerable  success,  he  en- 
tirely adopted  that  branch,  though  he 
had  acquired  so  much  eminence  as  an 
engraver  that  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  at  Paris.  He 
superintended  the  engraving  of  the 
pictures  of  Le  Brun  at  Versailles,  of 
which  many  of  the  designs  were  from 
the  pencil  of  this  master. 

Massbi  (GiaoLAMo),  was  a  native  of 
Lucca,  and,  according  to  Ba^lione, 
flourished  at  Rome,  under  Paul  V.,  and 
composed  many  works  for  the  public 
buildings  aud  churches.  An  altar- 
piece  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  in  St.  Luigi  de  Frances!,  and 
the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  de 
Paula,  in  the  Trinitit  di  Monti.    Massei 


is  mentioned  by  Agostino  Taja,  in  his 
Descrizione  del  Vaticano,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  painters  appointed  by  Fra 
Ignazio  Danti,  guardian  of  the  works 
that  adorn  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
upon  which  he  was  several  years  en- 
gaged. At  the  close  of  his  life  he 
returned  to  Lucca,  and  died  there,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  * 

Massolino  (Panicalb  da),  bom  at 
Florence  in  1413,  was  at  first  a  disciple 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti;  but,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  learned  the  art  of  colour- 
ing from  Gherardo  della  Stamina  at 
Florence,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome 
to  finish  his  studies.  There  he  im- 
proved himself  considerably,  and  soon 
met  with  encouragement;  l)ut  the  air 
of  that  city  not  agreeing  with  his  con- 
stitution, compelled  him  to  return  to 
Florence.     In  that  city  he  undertook  a 

^-and  design  of  the  History  of  St. 
eter,  in  the  different  parts  of  which  he 
introduced  all  the  memorable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  that  apostle.  This  per- 
formance procured  him  great  honour; 
as  it  not  only  pleased  by  the  novelty  of 
the  design,  but  by  the  excellence  of  the 
keeping.  It  was  painted  in  the  man- 
ner of  Giotto;  the  figures  had  much 
grace,  and  every  part  of  the  work  pos- 
sessed grandeur  of  taste,  union,  and 
harmonv  in  the  colouring,  with  very 
good  relief;  but  it  was. much  lamented 
that,  by  the  death  of  this  artist,  some 
part  was  left  unfinished.  Massolino 
had  an  extraordinary  genius,  a  good 
invention,  and  an  expeditious  manner  of 
working.  He  was  superior  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries  in  tne  dignity  of  his 
characters  and  the  disposition  of  his 
draperies;  in  that  sweetness  of  counte- 
nance which  he  gave  to  his  female 
figures;  aud  in  the  agreeable  turn  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  life  which  he  dif- 
fused through  the  eyes;  in  his  knowing 
how  to  manage  his  lights  and  shadows 
so  properly,  as  to  give  his  objects  a 
commendable  relief;  and  in  hb  know- 
ledge of  perspective.  He  died  in  1450. 
Masucci  (Agostino),  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1691,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  Carlo  Maratti.  As  a  painter  he  aid 
not  possess  much  strength  or  power, 
but  his  energies  were  sufficient  for  the 
subjects  he  selected,  which  usually  con- 
sisted of  the  Vii^in,  and  Holy  Families. 
He  was  equal  to  his  master  in  small 
•pictures,  and  the  features  of  his  Ma- 
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donnas  ate  beautifallj  composed.  The 
most  excellent  of  bis  works  at  Rome 
are,  St.  Anna,  in  the  church  II  Nome 
di  St.  Maria,  and  the  Holy  Family,  in 
St  Maria  Maggiore.  There  is  an 
admirable  picture  of  St.  Francesco,  in 
the  Observant!  at  Macerata;  but  his 
most  finished  composition  b  a  St.  Bona- 
Ventura,  at  Urbino.  Lanzi  speaks  of 
his  productions  in  the  highest  strain  of 
panegyric.     He  died  in  the  year  1758. 

Mathias  (Gabriel).  This  artist 
was  the  brother  of  Vincent  Mathias,  a 
gentleman  of  distinction  at  court.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
1761,  in  the  Strand,  there  were  some 
pictures  by  him— one  of  a  Sailor  splicing 
a  Rope,  of  which  M*Ardell  engraved  a 
print.  He  continued  to  exhibit  after 
this;  but,  having  a  respectable  office  in 
the  royal  household,  he.  was  released 
from  following  the  profession.  He 
afterwards  became  deputy  paymaster 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  He  died  at 
Acton  in  1804,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Mathtssen»  ^Abraham),  was  a 
Flemish  artist,  ana  born  at  Antwerp  in, 
1570.  He  was  a  respectable  painter  of 
landscape  and  historical  subjects;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Antwerp,  and  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Virgin  ana  Child,  with  St.  Franc'is,  in 
the  church  of  the  Recollets,  being  the 
best  of  his  performances.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1619. 

Mattxi  (Paolo  daV  called  PaohtC' 
eiOf  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1661,  and 
for  some  time  studied  at  Rome;  but 
afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Luca 
Giordano;  from  whom  he  acquired  an 
expeditious  hand,  and  a  free  pencil; 
resembling  him  also  in  that  wonderful 
expertness  of  ii^itating  Raffaelle,  Guide, 
Titian,  Corregio,  Caracci,  and  other 
famous  painters,  so  exactly  as  to  deceive 
even  good  judges.  Several  of  his  original 
works  are  much  esteemed,  being  well 
composed,  and  correctiy  designed;  but 
there  is  a  remarkable  inequality  in  his 
performances,  some  being  abundantly 
oetter  than  others.  His  fault  was  that 
of  not  well  adapting  his  lights  and  sha- 
dows to  the  production  of  a  striking 
effect;  those  parts  which  demanded  a 
strength  of  snadow  being  perhaps  a 
small  degree  deeper  in  the  tint  than  the 
lighter  parts  which  they  were  intended 
to  oppose;  b)r  which  means  the  beauty 
of  the  colouring  is  in  a  great  measure 


destroyed,  and  the  whole  appears  weak. 
Yet  he  was  a  considerable  master;  and 
his  works  in  the  churches  at  Rome  and 
Naples  are  highly  commended,  and  will 
always  afford  a  proof  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  taste  and  the  freedom  of  his 
pencil.  In  the  church  of  St.  Xavier,  at 
Naples,  is  a  fine  composition  by  him,  of 
which  some  parts  are  deservedly  ad- 
mired. The  figure  representing  the 
Deity  is  ingeniously  disposed,  and  in  a 
becoming  attitude;  but  the  head  of  the 
Saint  is  very  indifferent,  as  well  as  the 
Boys  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  same  church  are  likewise  by 
this  master;  but  though  exceedingly 
well  composed,  and  possessing  great 
harmony,  vet,  from  a  want  of  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  they  have 
but  feeble  effect.     He  died  in  172a 

Mattrieu' (Pierre).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1657.  Ho 
painted  history  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  though  his  pictures  now  are  as 
little  known  as  valued.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1719. 

Matstb  (Quimtin).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1460,  and  followed  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith  or  farrier  till  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year.  Authors 
vary  in  their  accounts  of  the  cause  of 
his  onitting  his  first  occupation,  and 
attacning  himself  to  punting.  Some 
affirm  that  the  first  unfolding  of  hb 
genius  was  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a 
print,  which  was  shown  to  him  by  a 
friend,  who  came  to  pay  him  a  visit 
while  in  a  declining  state  of  health 
from  the  labour  of  his  former  employ- 
ment; and  that  by  his  copying  the  print 
with  some  degree  of  success,  he  was 
animated  with  a  desire  to  learn  the  art 
of  design.  Others  say  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of 
an  artist,  ana  they  allege  that  uiis  pas- 
sion alone  wrought  the  miracle,  as  be 
had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  her,  except 
bv  ment  in  the  profession  of  painting. 
He  applied  himself  therefore  with  in* 
cessaut  labour  to  study  and  practise  the 
art,  till  he  became  so  eminent  as  to  be 
entitied  to  demand  her  in  marriage,  and 
succeeded.  Whatever  troth  may  be  in 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
an  uncommon  genius:  his  manner  was 
singular,  not  resembling  that  of  any 
other  master;  and  his  pictures  are 
strongly  coloured,  and  earefully  finished, 
though  somewhat  dry  and  hard.     By 
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competeDt  judges  it  was  believed,  when 
they  observed  the  strength  of  expres- 
sion in  some  of  his  compositions,  that 
if  he  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  School,  he 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  Low  Countries. 
But  he  only  designed  from  ordinary 
life,  and  seemed  more  inclined,  or 
Qualified,  to  imitate  the  defects  than 
tne  beauties  of  nature.  Some  historical 
compositions  of  lus  deserve  commenda- 
tion; particularly  a  Descent  from  the 
Gross,  which  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Ant- 
werp, and  justly  admired  for  its  spirit, 
skill,  and  delicacy.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noldis  says  there  are  heads  in  this  pi&> 
ture  equal  to  any  painted  by  Raffaelle. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  best 
known  picture  of  Matsvs  is  that  of  the 
Two  Misers,  in  the  gulfery  at  Windsor, 
which  has  been  engraveo,  a  duplicate 
of  which  is  at  Ha^ley,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Lyttleton.     He  died  in  1529. 

Matsts  (John),  was  the  son  of 
Quintin  Matsys,  and  born  at  Antwerp. 
He  painted  in  the  same  style  and  man- 
ner as  his  father,  but  not  with  a  reputa- 
tion equal  to  him;  though  many  of  hb 
pictures  are  sold  to  unskilful  purchasers 
for  the  paintings  of  Quintin.  His  most 
frequent  subject  was  the  representation 
of  misers  counting  their  gold,  or  bankers 
examining  and  weighing  money. 

Matorino  ( ),  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1490,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
RafiUeUe,  who  not  only  instructed  him 
in  the  principles  of  the  art,  but  after- 
wards employed  him  in  executing 
several  of  his  grand  designs.  He 
studied  the  antique  statues  and  basso- 
relievos  so  effectu^ly,  that  from  them 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  elegant  and 
graceful  nature;  proved  a  master  of  the 
first  rank,  and  associated  with  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio,  who  had  been  his  fellow 
disciple  in  the  same  school.  Those 
two  artists  lived  together,  as  inseparable 
in  their  affection  as  their  labours;  their 
taste  of  composition  and  choice  of  sub- 
jects being  similar;  and  even  their  ideas, 
as  well  as  their  handling,  had  so  great 
.  a  resemblance,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  determine  the  pencil  of  the  one  from 
the  other  in  their  united  performances. 
No  painters  could  better  design  the 
ancient  habits,  vases;  characters,  arms, 
or  sacrifices,  than  Maturiuo  and  Poli- 


doro; and  though  they  borrowed  the 
hints  from  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Grecian  sculptors,  yet  even  the  imita- 
tion of  the  true  antique  taste  appeared 
original  in  their  compositions;  a  peculiar 
air  of  antiquity  was  observable  in  them 
all,  and  they  were  usually  painted  only 
in  two  colours,  resembling  the  baa-relief 
carved  on  marble.  As  the  knowledge 
and  advantage  of  the  chiaro-oscuro  ^- 

Sn  about  that  time  to  be  discovered, 
aturino  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a 
competent  power  of  using  it  in  his  own 
works;  he  nad  the  happiness  to  find 
himself  successful  in  his  endeavours, 
and  would  probably  have  brought  that 
part  of  the  art  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed. But  the  troubles  which  in- 
volved Rome  in  dbtress  compelled  htm 
to  fly  from  thence,  and  tore  him  away 
from  his  beloved  companion  Polidoro, 
though  Vasari  says  their  souls  were  so 
united  by  a  sincere  friendship  that  they 
were  determined  to  live  and  die  to- 
gether: Maturiuo  was  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  when  he  had  only  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  1527. 

Maup£rchb  (Hbnbt),  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1606,  and  acquired  consider- 
able encomium  as  a  landscape  painter. 
He  designed  several  works  in  fresco  for 
the  apartments  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
was  received  into  the  academy  at  Paris 
in  1655:  there  are  also  some  etchings 
from  his  own  designs,  and  others  exe- 
cuted after  Swanevelt. 

MAUEBB(CHaisTOPHEa),  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1558.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
first  mdiments  of  the  art  by  bis  father, 
Joshua  Maurer,  who  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  genius.  Maurer  exercised 
his  talents  under  Tobias  Stimmer,  at 
StrasbuTg,  whose  manner  he  imitated, 
and  painted  well,  both  on  glass  and  in 
distemper,  although  more  celebrated  as 
an  engraver  on  copper  and  wood. 
Maurer  published  some  animals  of  the 
chase  in  conjunction  with  Stimmer;  and 
executed  many  wood-cuts  for  the  Bible, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  correctF- 
ness:  he  also  etched  a  set  of  emblems, 
in  1622,  which,  after  his  death,  were 
made  public,  under  the  title  of  JEmbU-' 
mata  MisceUanea  Nova,  Maurer  died 
at  Zurich  in  1614. 

Matho  (Juan  Baptista\  a  Spanish 
artist,  was  bora  at  Toledo  in  1594. 
He    studied  under    Domenico   dellc 
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Grecche,  or  Domenico  Teotocopoli, 
from  whose  tuition  he  acquired  great 
excellence.  This  painter  became  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  Predicatores  at  a  very 
youthful  period;  but  retirement  did  not 
preclude  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  and 
ne  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  artists  of 
that  period.  Mayno  was  drawing- 
master  to  Philip  IV.,  and  designed,  for 
the  monastery  ot  San  Pedro  the  Martyr, 
four  beautiful  works,  viz.:  the  Nativity; 
the  Resurrection;  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  the  Mysteryof  the  Tri- 
nity: there  is  also  another  fine  picture 
by  this  artist  in  the  same  church,  repre- 
senting the  Repentance  of  St.  Peter. 
Philip  IV.  engaged  Mayno  to  paint  his 
grand  battle-piece  in  the  Bueno  Retire, 
wherein  the  Duke  d'Olivarez  is  deli- 
neated in  the  act  of  encouraging  the 
troops  to  conquer,  by  displaying  the 
portrait  of  King  Philip.  Mayno  died 
at  Toledo,  in  1654. 

Mayo,  see  Verm bten. 

Mazo  (Don  Juah  Baptista),  bom 
at  Madrid  in  1620,  was  the  pupil  of 
Don  Diego  Velasquez.  Palomino  says 
he  was  a  general  artist,  equally  clever 
in  portrait,  landscape,  and  hbtorical 
painting:  he  imitated  with  admirable 
talent  the  works  of  different  masters; 
more  especially  those  of  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoretto,  and  Titian;  and  was  ordered 
by  Philip  IV.  to  make  copies  from  the 
royal  cotlectiou  of  all  the  finest  Vene- 
tian pictures,  which  he  performed  ^ith 
so  masterly  a  hand  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  them  from  the 
originals  of  those  masters.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1670. 

Mazza  (Damiano).  He  was  bom 
at  Padua,  where  he  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  painting;  but  afterwards 
travelled  to  Venice,  and  became  a 
disciple  of  Titian,  whose  manner  he 
carefully  studied,  and  imitated  with 
success.  Having  in  a  few  years 
improved  himself  under  that  incom- 
parable master,  he  returned  to  Padua, 
and  was  employed  to  paint  the  history 
of  Ganymede;  which  subject  he  de- 
signed with  so  much  eleeance,  and  with 
such  a  charming  tint  o{  colour,  that  it 
might  deservedly  be  taken  for  the  com- 
position and  hand  of  Titian.  But  while 
he  was  thus  giving  promise  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy,  he  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Mazzieu    (Amtonio    di  Domino). 


This  artbt  w^s  a  Florentine,  and  pupil 
of  Francia  Rigio;  he  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  painting  battle-pieces 
and  landscapes,  which  he  executed  with 
great  vigour  and  strength  of  colooriag. 
He  lived  about  1520. 

Mazzochi  (Paolo),  see  Uccbllo. 

M  AZzoLiNi  ( LoDovico),  denomipated 
Mazzolini  di  Ferrara^  was  bom  at 
Ferrara  in  1461.  The  reader  must  not 
mistake  this  artist  for  Mazzolino,  a 
Milanese,  spoken  of  by  Lomazzo  in  his 
Idea  del  Tempio  deUa  Pittura.  Mas- 
zolini  di  Ferrara  u  mentioned  by  Bai^ 
rufaldi  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Lo- 
renzo Costa;  he  was  more  successful  in 
his  easel  pictures  than  in  those  of  a 
larger  size,  the  former  of  which  Lanzi 
greatly  extols.  An  altar-piece  of  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors;  and  ano- 
ther of  toe  Nativity,  much  smaller,  are 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco  at  Bo- 
logna. Mazzoliui's  works  are  in  ge- 
neral very  fine  compositions,  and  ez^ 
cuted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  In 
the  gallery  at  Florence  there  is  a  Holy 
Family  by  this  artist,  finely  finbhed.  He 
died  in  1580. 

Mazzoni  (GiuLio).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Piaoenza,  but  studied  the 
art,  and  was  a  disciple  under  Daniele  di 
Volterra,  at  Rome.  He  flourished  in 
the  year  1568,  and  Vasari  speaks  of 
him  in  the  highest  strain  of  poAkegyric. 
Mazzoni's  best  picture  is  in  the  dome  of 
Piacenza,  the  subject  representing  the 
Four  Evangelists.  Though  incorrect 
in  foreshortening,  this  artist  was  never- 
theless a  great  painter. 

Mazzoni  (Cesa&e).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1678,  and 
studied  successively  under  Lorenzo 
Passinelli,  and  Giovanni  Giuseppe  dal 
Sole.  There  are  many  of  his  pictures 
in  the  public  buildings  and  churches  at 
Bologna,  which  clearly  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  good  historical  painter. 
Among  the  best  performances  of  Maz- 
zoni are  an  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  St.  Colombano;  the  Cruci- 
fixion, in  St.  Tommaao  di  Strada  Ma^ 
giore;  and  St  Peter  taken  out  of  Prison, 
in  St.  Giovanni  in  Monte.  He  died  in 
the  year  1763. 

Mazzucchelt  (Pieb  Feancbsco), 
Ckivaliere,  called  Morazzone.      This 

Sinter  was  born  at  Morazzone,  in  the 
ilanese,  in  1571;  but  his  origin  was 
so  poor  that  he  was  unable  to  procure 
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a  iDftster  to  instruct  him  in  painting,  to 
which  art  his  genius  prompted  him. 
However,  he  took  every  opportunitv, 
by  seeing  artists  at  their  worK,  to  g^in 
some  knowledge  of  design.  He  next 
took  pains  to  improve  himself  by  study- 
ing after  the  antiques  which  were  open 
to  his  observation,  and  the  grand  paint- 
ings in  the  churches;  by  pursuing 
which  course  for  some  vears  he  formed 
his  taste  and  perfected  his  hand,  so  as 
to  appear  an  expert  and  ingenious  artist, 
working  equally  well  in  fresco  and  in 
oil.  lie  might  have  risen  to  the  high- 
est excellence,  if  his  morals  had  been 
more  correct;  but  when  his  reputation 
was  almost  established,  he  was  unhap- 
pily stopped  in  his  progress  by  an  in- 
discreet amour,  which  compelled  him 
to  fly  precipitately  from  Rome  to 
Venice,  where  he  added  considerably 
to  his  knowledge,  and  united  the  colour- 
ing of  that  school  with  true  taste  of 
design.  Several  grand  altar-pieces  at 
Milan  from  his  hand  are  much  admired, 
and  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  him  into  his 
service,  bestowed  on  him  many  gra- 
tuities, and  finally  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  Chevalier.  In  the  Char- 
treuse at  Pavia  is  a  noble  altar-piece  by 
Morazzone;  which  is  composed  in  an 
exceedingly  grand  style,  and  is  charm- 
ingly coloured.  His  Epiphany,  in  the 
church  of  St  Antonio,  at  Milan,  is  a 
master-piece  for  colour,  design,  and 
breadth.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  an 
imitator  of  Tintoretto,  as  well  as  of 
Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese.  Ho  died 
in  1626. 

MazzuoLi  (FaANCESCo),  see   Par- 

ME6IAN0. 

Mazzoou  (GiaoLAMo),  called  Par^ 
megianino.  He  was  a  native  of  Parma, 
ana  the  cousin  and  scholar  of  Francesco 
Mazzttoli,  whose  style  and  manner  he 
happily  imitated,  and  executed  a  great 
number  of  elegant  designs  for  the 
churches  of  Parma,  Pavia,  Mantua,  and 
other  cities.  He  was  an  excellent 
painter,  although  he  did  not  give  to  his 
figures  that  lovely  air  and  grace  which 
distinguished  the  works  of  his  master; 
but  he  sufficiently  evidenced  the  great- 
ness of  his  abilities,  by  finishing  some  of 
the  works  of  Parmegiano,which  had  been 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that manjrpictures  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Francesco  were 


the  production  of  his  cousin,  who,  how- 
ever, was  more  attached  to  the  style  of 
Corregio  than  to  that  of  Francesco,  of 
which  he  gave  a  proof  in  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Milan.  In  the  refectory 
of  the  convent  belonging  to  the  monies 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  Parma, 
he  painted  a  piece  of  perspective  in 
fresco,  and  a  Last  Supper  in  oil,  both 
admirably,  designed  and  executed;  and 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscans  he 
painted  a  noble  piece  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  about  1590. 

Mazzuoli  (Alessandro),  was  the 

Eupil  and  son  of  the  foregoing  master: 
is  historical  pictures  were  after  the 
manner  of  his  mther,  though  he  proved 
greatly  his  inferior.  Alessandro  was  en- 
gaged in  1571  to  adorn  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Parma,  in  fresco. 

Mazzuoli  (Giuseppe),  denominated 
H  Bastaruolo,  from  his  father  being  a 
dealer  in  grain.  This  artist  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1525,  and  was, 
conjointly  with  Uiovanni  Francesco 
Surchi,  pupil  of  Dosso  Dossi.  With 
the  exception  of  not  adhering  to  per^ 
spective,  a  defect  which  is  extremely 
palpable  in  his  productions,  he  may  be 
ranked  with  the  best  artists  of  the 
school  of  Ferrara.  As  he  advanced  in 
life,  he  corrected  this  fault,  and  adopted 
a  softness  in  his  colouring  which 
imitated  the  chastity  of  Titian,  and  a 
comprehension  of  the  chiaro-oscuro 
eoual  to  the  excellence  of  Corregio. 
Mazzuoli's.  pictures    were    so    highly 

Crized  that  there  is  scarcely  a  public 
uilding  at  Ferrara  which  is  not  adorned 
by  some  of  his  works.  The  cathedral 
at  Ferrara  presents  a  fine  painting  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by 
Angels;  for  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins in  St.  Maurelio,  the  Ascension  is 
a  beautiful  composition:  a  finished  pic* 
ture  of  the  Madonna  and  Bambino; 
with  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John;  as 
also  the  Annunciation,  is. in  II  Gesil; 
but  his  most  admirable  piece  of  art  is 
in  the  Conservatorio  of  St.  Barbara, 
portraying  that  Saint  and  St.  Ursula^ 
with  a  group  of  figures,  designed  and 
executed  with  unequalled  elegance  and 
chastity.  This  astonishing  painter  was 
drowned  while  bathing,  in  1589. 

MscHAN  (JamebV  was  bom  at 
Leipsic  in   1748,    being    a    German 
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fainter  and  enmiycr  of  modern  date, 
le  studied  in  tne  academy  at  Leipsic, 
though  previously  he  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Bernard  Kodo  at  Berlin.  He 
gained  much  repute  in  Germany  as  a 
landscape  and  historical  painter,  but  is 
more  universally  recognised  for  his  pro- 
ductions as  an  engraver.  Of  this  artist 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
aauatintas,  comprisinff  Italian  scenery, 
with  many  etchmgs  ftom  hU  own  de- 
signs, ana  he  also  managed  the  burin 
with  g^at  adroitness. 

Medici  f  Pietbo),  was  bom  of  an 
illustrious  mmily  at  Florence  in  1586, 
and  learned  design  and  colouring  from 
Cigoli;  by  whose  instruction  he  ac- 
quired a  strong  and  pleasing  manner  of 
colouring,  a  correctness  of  outline,  and 
an  expression  that  was  truly  natural. 
He  died  in  1648. 

Mboina  (Giovanni  Battmta),  CAe- 
valier,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1660; 
his  father  was  a  Spanish  officer.  After 
having  learned  the  principles  of  desien 
under  the  direction  of  Du  Chatel,  he 
made  considerable  progress,  and  applied 
himself  to  study  the  works  of  Rubens; 
making  that  eminent  master  his  parti- 
cular model,  in  preference  to  all  other 
punters.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
studies,  through  an  ardent  desire  of 
imitating  the  beautiful  tints  of  Rubens, 
especially  in  his  carnations,  to  acquire 
his  judicious  manner  of  adapting  the 
draperies  of  his  figures  to  the  difference 
of  nations  and  times,  and  to  habituate 
himself  to  that  grandeur  of  thought  and 
that  variety  of  attitudes,  discernible  in 
the  works  ofthat  famous  artist.  By  that 
method  of  conducting  his  studies,  his 
subsequent  works  procured  him  great 
reputation  throughout  Flanders,  and 
recommended  him  to  persons  of  the  best 
taste  in  England,  wnere  his  perforro- 
ances  were  considered  not  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Rubens.  They  produced  such 
prices  as  did  honour  to  the  artist;  and 
were  esteemed,  not  only  for  the  inven- 
tion, but  for  the  harmony  that  subsisted 
throughout  the  whole.  He  also  ex- 
celled in  portraits;  painting  those  sub- 
jects with  remarkable  freedom  of  touch, 
and  producing  a  strong  resemblance  of 
the  person.  Most  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  held  him  in  extraordinary 
esteem,  and  distinguished  his  merit  by 
several  marks  of  honour.  In  the  year 
1666  he  came  to  England,  where  his 


abilities  were  already  well  knowiiy  and 
was  amply  encouraged  during  his  resi-. 
dence  m  London.  By  the  favour  of 
the  Earl  of  Leven,  who  procured  ibr 
him  a  subscription  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  visit 
Scotland,  where  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  principal  nobility.  He 
might  have  enrichea  himself  by  the  v»> 
riety  of  historical  pictures  and  portraits 
which  he  finuhed  at  the  different  courts 
where  be  vras  employed,  if  the  laig^ 
ness  of  hb  family,  and  perhaps  some 
want  of  necessary  economy,  had  not  pre* 
vented  it  By  order  of  the  Grrand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  the  portrut  of  Medina, 
painted  byhimselX  was  placed  in  the 
gallery  at  rlorence,  among  those  of  the 
most  memorable  artists;  and  as  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  the  merit  he 
possessed  in  his  profession,  he  wis 
knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny, 
then  lord  high  commissioner;  being  the 
last  knight  made  in  Scotland  before  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 1 .  His  portnuts,  many  of  which 
are  in  Scotland,  are  much  in  Kneller's 
style,  never  eoualling  his  best  nor  sink- 
ing so  low  as  his  worst.  He  drew,  in 
general,  extremely  well. 

Mbbk  (Gbrakd  Vandse).  Thb  old 
artist  was  bom  in  1450,  and  died  in 
1512. 

Mbbesk,  or  Mb£e  (John  Vakdbb). 
This  painter,  who  is  called  the  Old, 
was  bora  in  1627 ;  but  the  roaster  under 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  punting  is 
not  mentioned.  His  subjects  were 
sea-pieces  and  landscapes,  which  he 
designed  ^-ith  great  troth,  sketching 
every  scene  after  nature.  The  situa- 
tions of  his  landscapes  are  agreeably 
chosen,  frequently  solemn,  and  se- 
nerally  pleasing.  The  forms  of  his 
trees  are  easy  and  natural,  his  distances 
well  observed,  and  the  whole  scenerjr 
has  a  striking  effect,  by  a  hmppy  opposi- 
tion of  his  lights  and  shadows.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  construction 
of  ships,  and  represented  their  natural 
appearance  in  every  position,  so  that 
his  performances  in  inat  style  are  in 
high  esteem.  The  6gnres  which  he 
inserted  in  his  landscapes  are  well  de- 
signed; i|nd  though  they  may  want  ele- 
gance, yet  they  are  placed  with  judg- 
ment,aiui  well  adapted  to  their  situations. 
His  battle-pieces  are  also  in  a  good  style 
of  composition,  touched  with  s^Mrit,  and 
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have  considerable  transparence  in  the 
colouring.  The  fault  or  Yander  Meer 
19,  that  in  some  of  his  pictures  the  back- 
grounds are  too  blue,  and  his  land- 
scapes have  rather  a  yellowish  tint.  He 
died  m  1690. 

MxEREN,  or  Meee  (John  Vandbb). 
This  artist,  abo  sumamed  De  Jonahe^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  old 
John  Vander  Meer,  and  to  have  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  that 
painter,  being  partly  instructed  by  him; 
out  before  he  had  made  any  RT^^  P''o~ 
gross,  he  became  a  scholar  of  Nicholas 
Berchem,  and  was  accounted  the  best 
of  those  who  were  educated  in  the 
school  of  that  admired  master.  He 
not  only  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to 
imitate  the  stylo  of  Berchem,  but  also 
took  care  to  study  nature  with  atten«r 
tion.  In  the  manner  of  his  master,  he 
painted  landscapes  and  cattle,  and  his 
usual  subjects  are  cottages,  with  pea- 
sants at  their  occupations  and  diversions, 
or  tending  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which  are  excellently  designed,  drawn 
with  correctness,  and  delicately  finished. 
His  skies,  trees,  and  figures  are  in  a 
good  taste,  and  his  grounds  are  diver- 
sified and  broken  with  judgment  and 
skill;  but  it  is  observed  that  he  rarely 
introduced  cows,  horses,  or  any  other 
species  of  animal,  except  goau  and 
sneep;  the  latter  of  which  are  so  highly 
finished,  that  one  would  imagine  the 
wool  might  be  felt,  by  its  softness.  His 
touch  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet 
the  colours  are  admirably  united.  The 
genuine  works  of  this  painter  bear  a 
high  price,  and  are  esteemed  even  in 
Italy,  where  they  are  admitted  into  the 
best  collections;  their  scarcity,  how- 
ever, has  occasioned  many  moderate 
copies  after  his  works  to  be  passed  on 
tho  undtsceming  for  originals.  He 
died  in  1688. 

Mexe  (John  Vandee),  was  born  at 
Scboonhoven  in  1650,  and  was  taught 
design  and  colouring  at  Utrecht;  but 
he  went  to  Rome  very  early,  accom- 
panied by  Lievin  Verscbuur.  For 
some  time  he  studied  under  Drost  and 
Carlo  Loti  at  Rome,  where  he  painted 
historical  subjects,  with  figures  as  laige 
as  life,  as  well  as  portraits;  having  a 
strong,  firm,  and  bold  style  of  painting. 
Possessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  was 
not  very  attentive  to  the  profits  that 
might  arise  from   his  profession;  and 


was  apparently  much  more  anxious  to 
acquire  a  lasting  reputation  than  riches. 
He  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1 71 1.  His  son. 
John  Vander  Meer,  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1665,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple, first  of  his  father,  and  afterwards 
or  Berchem.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in  1 722. 
Mbhus,  or  Mbus  (Livio).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Oudenarde  in 
1630;  but  his  family  being  forced  to 
fly  from  that  country  on  account  of  the 
wars,  he  accompamed  his  parents  to 
Milan,  where  he  discovered  his  genius 
for  painting,  which  made  him  desirous 
to  go  to  Rome,  but  was  obstructed  by 
several  incidents,  and  particularly  by 
the  poverty  of  his  friends.  At  last, 
however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  admittance  into  the  school  of 
Pietro  da  Gorton  a  at  Florence;  under 
whom  he  practised  design  and  colour- 
ing for  some  years,  and  became  a  good 
proficient.  Having  gained  such  a  de- 
gree of  skill  in  the  art  as  might  qualify 
him  for  further  improvement,  he  went 
to  Rome,  in  company  with  Stefano 
della  Bella;  and  bv  observing  the 
variety  of  works  in  tnat  city,  formed  a 
style  of  his  own,  correct  and  firm,  with 
a  peculiarity  of  pencilling  that  was  free 
and  agreeable.  He  adorned  many  of 
the  chapeb  at  Florence  with  historical 
compositions,  and  the  grand  duke 
having  employed  him  in  several  works, 
was  so  highly  satisfied  with  his  per- 
formances, that  he  ordered  his  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  his 
gallery.  The  picture  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  which  he  painted  in  concur- 
rence with  Giro  Ferri,  his  fellow  pupil 
under  Gortona,  is  accounted  admirable. 
The  history  also  of  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael;  the  Lngagement  of  Achilles  with 
the  Trojans;  the  Triumph  of  Ignorance; 
and  others  from  his  hand,  are  esteemed 
excellent  performances.  In  the  cham- 
ber of  Flemish  artists  in  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion of  Mehus,  the  figures  of  which  are 
as  large  as  life,  representing  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Abraham.  Some  connoisseurs 
say  it  was  painted  in  imitation  of  Lan- 
franc,  but  it  seems  rather  in  the  taste  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  composition  having 
the  character  of  that  master's  spirit  and 
force,  designed  also  in  an  elevated  style, 
and  with  considerable  fire;  the  expres- 
sion throughout  the  whole  being  good« 
particularly  in  tho  figure  of  Isaac.    His 
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pencil  is  broad  and  free,  the  oolonriug 
strong,  and  every  part  shows  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  master;  though  it 
were  to  be  wished  the  contours  had 
been  more  distinct  and  perceptible. 
Mehus  seldom  painted  for  churches, 
but  was  principally  employed  by  the 
court  and  nobihty.  He  had  but  little 
of  Cortona  in  his  manner  of  composi* 
tion,  nor  of  the  Venetian  School  in  his 
colouring.  His  tints  are  moderate,  his 
attitudes  animated,  his  shadows  trans- 
parent, and  his  genius  conspicuous. 
He  died  in  1691. 

Mei  (BernaroxnoV  was  bom  at 
Sienna,  and  rendered  himself  most  con- 
spicuous from  the  year  1636  undl  1663. 
Padre  della  Valle  says  he  much  resem- 
bles the  Caracci,  though  his  master  re- 
mains unknown.  Many  of  his  pictures 
adorn  the  churches  of  Sienna;  and  he 
also  painted  a  beautiful  ceiling  in  fresco, 
of  Aurora,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Bandinelli  Casa. 

Meirb  (Gerard  Vander).  This 
ancient  artist  was  born  at  Ghent,  and 
proved  one  of  the  first  painters  in  oil, 
ID  the  stylo  of  Van  Eyck,  having  flou- 
rished in  the  year  1450.  Van  Mander 
eulogises  a  painting  by  this  artist,  of 
the  Death  of  Lucre tia,  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  writer,  was  well  designed, 
beautifully  coloured,  and  admirably 
finished. 

Melani  (Giuseppe  and  Francesco). 
These  artists  were  bom  at  Pisa.  Giu- 
seppe became  a  disciple  of  Camillo  Ga- 
brtelli,  and  was  a  good  historical 
painter,  which  is  clearly  proved  from 
nis  oil  picture  of  the  Death  of  St.  Ra- 
nieri,  that  adorns  the  dome  of  Pisa. 
Lanzi  states  that  the  performance  in 
question,  although  not  the  first  in  that 
collection,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  beau- 
tiful labour  of  the  artist,  and  more  free 
from  mannerism  than  appears  in  the 
works  of  most  of  his  competitors.  Me- 
lani painted  best  in  fresco,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  figures  sketched  for 
the  archil eetural  views  of  his  brother 
Francesco;  in  fact,  they  combined  a 
complete  imitation  of  the  brilliant  style 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  as  a  perspec- 
tive painter,  Francesco  was  inimitable. 
The  vault  of  St.  Matteo  at  Pisa  is  con- 
jointly the  work  of  these  brothers,  and 
admirably  executed.  Francesco  died 
first,  in  1 742,  and  Giuseppe  soon  after, 
m  1747. 


MsLCHioEi  (Giovanni  Paolo).  This 
historical  piunter  was  bom  at  Rome  io 
1664,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Cario 
Maratti,  to  whose  school  he  proved  an 
ornament,  as  he  had  a  lirely  and  fertile 
invention,  and  possessed  all  the  gran- 
deur and  sweetness  of  his  master's  style; 
to  which  accomplishments  he  added  a 
singular  correctness  'of  design,  and  an 
expression  full  of  propriety  and  spirit. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1721. 

Melder  (Gerard),  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1693,  and  had  so  early  a 
tendency  to  painting,  that  he  devoted 
even  the  playful  time  of  life  to  practise 
after  prints  and  books  of  designos.  He 
painted  many  pictures  in  oil  with  success; 
but,  by  the  aavice  of  his  friends,  after- 
wards applied  himself  to  miniature,  as  the 
branch  which  would  probably  procore 
him  more  employment  and  fewer  com- 
petitors. Having  met  with  some  paint- 
ings of  Rosalba,  he  improved  his  taste 
by  copying  them,  and  they  were  sold 
as  dear  as  the  originals.  He  also  imi- 
tated the  works  of  Rothenhamer  and 
Vander  Werf  with  eoual  success;  and 
designed  historical  ana  allegorical  sub- 
jects in  so  good  a  taste,  that  his  works 
were  purchased  at  large  prices.  The 
landscapes  of  Melder  are  composed  in 
an  agreeable  style,  with  figures  ele- 
gantly designed,  and  pleasingly  intro- 
duced; and  for  the  King  of  Poland  he 
painted  a  considerable  number  of  pic- 
tures. He  is  accounted  one  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  miniature  style.  He  de- 
signed well;  his  composition  is  agree- 
able, and  his  colounng  beantifnl  and 
true.  He  painted  in  enamel  as  well  as 
water  colours;  but  discontinued  that 
branch  of  the  art,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  sight. 
He  died  in  1740. 

Mblissi  (Aoostino).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1668,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Bilivet.  Baldinucci  savs  he 
was  engaged  by  the  grand  duke  to 
paint  cartoon  tapestry,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  that 
writer  particularly  praises  his  pictore  of 
Peter  denying  Christ,  in  the  Palazzo 
Gaburri,  which  was  executed  after  hb 
own  design.     He  died  in  1738. 

Me  lone  (Altobello),  was  bora  at 
Cremona  in  the  year  1497.  Vasari 
says  that,  for  the  churches  of  Cremona, 
he  composed  le^ndary  pictures  of  our 
Saviours    Passion,    which    the    same 
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author  described  as  eminently  excelling 
those  of  all  contemporary  artists  of  his 
country.  Melone's  frescoes  are  by  no 
means  so  good  as  his  oil  paintings; 
Christ's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  del  Sacramento,  ranks  among 
his  most  perfect  works,  being  composed 
of  numerous  figures,  and,  though  not 
accurately  designed,  is  well  coloured, 
and  possesses  a  softness  and  elegance 
in  the  display  of  the  forms,  quite 
foreign  to  the  school  of  Cremona  at  the 
period  when  this  artist  flourished. 

Mblozzo  (da  FoRLi).  Lanzi  be- 
lives  the  Christian  name  of  this  artist  to 
have  been  Francesco^  and  adds,  with 
some  probability,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ausovino  da  Forli,  though  he  is  con- 
jectured by  many  to  have  been  a  dis* 
ciple  of  Pietro  dell  a  Francesca.  Ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  he  was  born  at  Forii, 
where  he  was  best  known  in  the  year 
1472.  Scannelli,  in  II  Microcosmo 
delta  Piitura,  declares  that  he  was  of  a 
distinguished  and  rich  family,  but  the 
ardent  wish  he  entertained  of  cultivat- 
ing and  acquiring  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  induced  him  to  descend 
to  the  mean  office  of  becoming  colour- 
grinder  to  some  of  the  great  painters  of 
that  period.  This  ancient  artist  first 
invented  foreshortening,  which  was  af- 
terwards so  successfully  followed  by 
Corregio.  Pietro  della  Francesca  con- 
siderably improved  the  art  of  perspec- 
tive after  its  first  introduction  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  a  Florentine:  but  the  sublime 
idea  of  figures  in  perspective  on  domes 
and  vaults,  whicn  renders  deception 
so  sublime,  was  perfected  and  com- 
pleted by  the  pencil  of  Melozzo.  He 
lived  at  Rome  a  short  time  before  the 
year  1472,  and  Vasari  speaks  of  a  work 
executed  about  that  period,  painted  in 
fresco,  for  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  on  the  dome  of  his  chapel 
in  the  church  of. the  Apostles,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ascension,  the  effect  of 
which  was  wonderful  in  the  extreme. 
This  picture,  in  the  year  1711,  was 
carefully  separated  from  the  wall  when 
the  chapel  was  tak^n  down,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  pope's  palace  at  Monte 
Cavallo,  with  the  following  inscription: 
Opus  Melotii  Foroliviensis,  qui  sum" 
mo8  fomices  pingendi  artem  vel  pri' 
mu3  invenit  vel  UlustraviL  Melozzo's 
manner  greatly  resembles  that  of  An- 
drea  Mantegna,  being  eminently  cor- 


rect in  design,  and  the  heads  nobly  dis- 
tinguished. This  sublime  punter  was 
living  in  1494,  according  to  Luca  Pac- 
cioli's  account,  called  Summa  d  Arit' 
metica  e  Geometria,  published  in  the 
same  year,  in  which  he  states  that 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  among  other  con- 
spicuous painters,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mbmmi  (Simone),  was  bom  at  Sienna 
in  1285,  and  taught  by  Giotto,  whose 
manner  he  afterwards  imitated,  and 
was  employed  by  him  as  an  assistant  in 
the  mosaic  paintings  which  he  under- 
took for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome.  He  there  rose  into  high  favour 
with  the  pope,  who  retained  him  in  his 
service  while  he  resided  at  Avignon; 
and  at  that  court  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  painting  the  Laura  of  Petrarch, 
for  which  that  poet  celebrated  Memmi 
in  such  a  manner  as  has  rendered  his 
name  immortal.  On  his  return  to 
Sienna,  he  was  employed  to  execute  a 
picture  for  the  catnedral,  of  which  the 
subject  was  the  Virgin  and  Child,  at- 
tended by  Angels.  The  air  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Virgin  is  lovely,  and  the 
composition  and  ornaments  are  in  a 
grand  style.  He  finished  many  por- 
traits of  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  other 
illustrious  persons  of  that  age,  among 
which  was  that  of  Petrarch;  and,  as  he 
spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  at  Flo- 
rence, many  of  his  greatest  works  are  in 
the  churches  of  that  city.  The  chief 
excellence  of  this  master  consisted  in 
his  fresco  painting;  and  Vasari  testifies 
that,  though  he  was  not  a  good  designer, 
his  principal  attention  being  engaged  in 
stuuying  nature,  and  painting  portraits, 
vet  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  good,  and 
his  colouring  agreeable.  He  died  in 
1345.  The  following  inscription  is  on 
his  tomb:  "  Simoni  Memmio,  pictorum 
omnium,  omnia  eetatis  celeberrimo* 
Visit  ann.  60,  mensibus  duobua,  die-- 
bus  tribus.^ 

Memmi  (Lippo),  was  bom  at  Sienna 
in  1300.  He  was  the  pupil,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  before-mentioned  artist. 
Inferior  to  Simone  Memmi  in  design, 
ho  was  an  able  copyist  of  his  manner, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  his  produc- 
tions, composed  several  works,  which 
would  have  passed  for  those  of  Simone, 
had  not  Lippo  Memmi  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  them.  Unassisted  by  Simone, 
his  works  proved  deficient  in  the  com- 
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pottent  parts,  although  the  colouring 
was  brilliant.  From  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  a  picture  in  St.  Ansano  di 
Castel  Vecchio,  at  Sienna  but  lately  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  inscribed  a.d. 
1383,  it  is  supposed  that  Lippo  worked 
conjointly  witn  his  relattre.  At  Assisi 
are  also  some  pictures  Bnished  by 
Lippo  Memmi,  which  appear  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Simone;  and  at 
Ancona  there  are  many  of  the  joint 
works  of  these  artists. 

MSNAOBOT       (FaANCXS       WiLUAM.) 

This  artist,  the  son  of  French  parents, 
was  bom  at  London  in  1744,  but  went 
to  France  when  six  years  of  age.  He 
studied  under  Augustin,  Deshayes, 
Boucher,  and  Vien,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  again  to  Rome,  as  director  of  the 
French  Academy  in  that  city.  In 
1800,  he  finally  settled  in  his  native 
country,  where  he  deservedly  acquired 
fame  by  his  talents,  and  affection  by 
his  disposition  and  manners.  His  pic- 
tures, principally  historical,  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  much  valued.  He  had 
a  remitfkable  talent  for  allegorical  sub- 
jects.    Menageot  died  in  1816. 

Mbngs  (Antonio  Raffabllb).  This 
eminent  artist,  a  native  of  Auszig,  in 
Bohemia,  was  bom  in  1728.  Ishraael 
Menes,  his  lather,  a  miniature  painter 
of  litUe  note,  gave  him  the  first  instruc- 
tion in  geometrical  figures,  and  took 
him  to  Dresden,  while  still  a  youth. 
This  artist  sought  every  method  of  per- 
fecting himself  by  application,  and 
studying  the  performances  of  the  ablest 
masters  in  that  famous  gallery.  In  the 
year  1741,  when  only  thirteen,  Mengs 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  copied  in 
miniature  some  works  of  Raffaelle,  by 
command  of  Augustus  III.,  King  of 
Poland,  that  were  greatly  extolled  at 
Dresden,  to  which  place  they  were 
sent.  He  continued  at  Rome  three 
years,  and  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
elector  and  king,  upon  nis  return  to 
Saxony,  with  a  considerable  annuity, 
and  the  monarch's  consent  to  his  revi- 
siting Rome,  where  he  again  continued 
four  years,  and,  during  that  period, 
painted  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family,  which  gained  him  the  greatest 
applause.  As  Mengs  married  at  Rome, 
he  became  solicitous  of  entirely  fixing 


bis  abode  in  that  dty;  bat  not  being 
sufibred  to  follow  his  indiiiattons,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  revlsiriag 
Saxony,  which  oecuired  in  1749.  After 
continuing  three  years  at  Dresden,  the 
insupportable  conduct  of  his  fiUher  de- 
stroyed his  spirits  and  health,  and  he 
obtained  the  king^  leave  to  return  to 
Rome.     The  circumstances  of  Mengs 
at  this  period  became  extremely  em- 
barrassed, from  the  stoppage  of  his  pen- 
sion, in  consequence  or  the  elector  and 
king's  treasury  being  reduced  by  the 
war.     He  laboured  at  low  prices  for 
mere  support,  and  was  then  engaged 
by  the  Duke  of   Northumbeiiand  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  School  of  Athens, 
by  Raffaelle.     At  this  epoch  he  painted 
the  vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Eusebius. 
and  soon  after  composed  his  beautifiil 
fresco  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  Al- 
bani  villa,  so  finely  engraved  by  Ra- 
phael Moighen.     Mengs  performed  a 
journey  to  Naples  for  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  where  he  was  noticed  by  the 
king,    subsequently    Chsj^es    III.    of 
Spain;  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  lat- 
ter throne,  invited  Mengs  to  Madrid, 
and  granted  him  a  considerable  salary. 
The  ceiling  of  the  king's  ante-chamber, 
representing  the  Graces,  was  hb  first 
essay ,and  in  the  queen's  apartment  are 
many  of  his  most  admirable  picturea,  com- 
prising the  Aurora,  which  is  a  most  splen- 
did composition.   The  air  of  Spain  beii^ 
inimical  to  his  health,  Mengs  obtained 
the  king's  permission  to  revisit  Rome 
for  its   re-establbhment,    and,    imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
engaged  in   the  Vatican  by  Clement 
XIV.,  where  he  painted  his  picture,  re- 
presenting Janus  dictating  to  History, 
who  appears  in  the  act  of  writing;  as 
well  as  a  Holy  Family.     He  resided 
three  years  at  Rome,  and  was  loaded 
with  favours  upon  hb  return  to  Madrid, 
by  hb  rojral  patron.     On  arrivii^  in 
the  latter  city,  he  commenced  hb  ode- 
brated  work  in  the  dome  of  the  grand 
saloon  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  where 
the  Apotheosb  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
is  executed  with  the  most  wonderful 
judgment,  every  component  part  being 
highly  felicitous  in  its  execution,  while 
the  colouring  and  effect  of  this  splendid 
work  are  matchless.     The  frescoes  of 
Mengs  are  infinitely  superior  to  his  oil 
pictures;  the  finest  being  his  Nativity, 
m  the  royal  collection  of  Spain.     It  b 
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in  the  style  of  the  famous  Notte,  by 
Corregio,  in  which  the  glory  emanates 
from  the  Iniant  Jesas.  This  work  was 
so  moch  prized  by  the  king,  that  he 
commanded  for  it  a  covering  of  glass, 
in  order  to  presenre  the  [performance 
from  injury.  Mengs,  throughout  his 
whole  career,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
attainment  of  the  science  of  painting, 
neglecting  the  necessary  care  of  his 
health,  and  totally  abandoning  all 
society  and  rest.  In  consequence  of 
this,  two  years  after  his  return  to  Ma- 
drid, continued  toil,  combined  with  an 
unhealthy  climate,  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  seek 
the  Italian  temperature,  his  disposition 
always  inclining  him  to  that  centre  of 
all  art  and  science.  With  the  sincerest 
gratitude  he  acknowledged  his  patrop's 
goodness  on  being  permitted  to  revisit 
Rome,  after  having  been  favoured  with 
an  addition  to  his  salary,  and  receiving 
signal  proofs  of  that  monarch's  bounty. 
Toe  emaciated  constitution  of  Mengs 
seemed  to  experience  returning  health 
as  he  approacned  Rome,  and  his  spirits 
revived  at  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  lite  in  that  renowned 
asylum  of  the  Muses.  Tbb  perspec- 
tive was,  however,  blighted  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly 
lored;  which  event  plunged  him  into 
the  deepest  afliiction,  so  that,  his  mind 
desponding,  illness  returned  with  in- 
creased suffering.  When  debilitated  to 
the  last  extreme,  he  unfortunately  con- 
sulted ah  ignorant  quack,  who  accel- 
lerated  nb  death,  in  1779. 

Mkmton  (FaANcis).  Van  Mander 
Bays  this  artist  was  bom  at  Alkmaer 
about  1550,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Francis 
Floris.  His  works  are  well  designed, 
and  his  composition  just:  he  painted 
portraits  anci  historical  subjects;  but 
being  much  admired  and  sought  after 
as  a  portrait  paiAer,  he  too  much  ne- 
glected the  study  of  the  latter.  Those, 
however,  which  he  did  execute  were 
finished  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
merit.     He  died  in  1609. 

Mekano  (Giovanni  Battista),  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1632,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Valerie  Castelli.  One  of  his 
best  compositions  is  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  preserved  at  Genoa;  of 
which  performance  Lanzi  speaks  as 
being  a  most  harmonious  composi- 
ijon»  characteristically  expressive,  and 


beautifully  coloured.    Merano  died  in 
1700. 

MxaANo  (Giovanni  Battista), 
called  Molinaretio.  He  was  bom  at 
Genoa  in  1666,  and  because  eminent 
as  a  painter  of  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  sea-views.     He  died  in  1712. 

MsaANo  (Feancisco),  sumamed 
Paggio,  He  was  bora  at  Genoa  in 
1710,  and  became  the  scholar  of  Do- 
menico  Fiasella,  whose  style  he  fol- 
lowed with  success.  He  died  at  Genoa 
in  1764. 

Mebcati  (Giovanni  Battista),  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  an  engrayer 
as  well  as  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Cittk  San  Sepolcro,  in  the  year  1600, 
and  closely  followed  Pietro  da  Cortona 
in  historical  subjects.  At  his  birth- 
place he  painted  two  pictures  of  the 
ViTgin;  and  an  altar-piece  in  San  Lo- 
renzo, portraying  that  Saint,  and  many 
others,  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Caracci.  There  are  some  etchings  by 
this  artist,  most  of  which  are  from  his 
own  designs. 

Mercike  (Philip).  This  artist 
sprang  from  a  French  family,  though 
born  at  Berlin  in  1669,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  academy  of  that 
city.  He  travelled  to  France  and 
Italy,  and  subsequently  to  Hanover, 
when  Frederic,  rrince  of  Wales,  ap- 
pointed him  his  portrait  painter,  and 
took  him  to  England,  where  he  was 
afterwards  named  one  of  the  royal 
suite.  Mercier  punted  several  of  the 
princesses,  which  performances  were 
mezzotintoed  by  I.  Simon.  After  a 
lapse  of  time  he  lost  the  prince's  pa- 
tronage, and  resided  in  Covent-garden, 
executing  portraits  in  the  manner  of 
Watteau.  He  died  in  the  year  1760. 
Meeian  (Matthew,  Junior),  bom 
at  Basle  in  the  year  1621,  was  son  of 
Matthew  Merian,  an  engraver  and 
glass  painter,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Vandyck,  Rubens, 
and  Sandrart,  alternately.  He  was 
clever  as  a  portnut  painter,  as  well  as 
in  designing  histoncal  subjects;  his 
outline  being  sufficiently  correct,  his 
tone  and  colour  vigorous,  while  in  dig- 
nity of  conception  he  has  very  seldom 
been  surpassed.  Merian's  Artemisia 
mixing  the  Ashes  of  Mausolus  in  her 
Cup,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Wer- 
ner, his  scholar;  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  cathedral  of 
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Bamberg,  are  the  most  admirable  of 
his  historical  pictures.  This  artist  was 
employed  by  the  most  distiogiushed 
persons  in  Germany;  his  eouestrian 
portraits,  particularly  that  ot  Count 
Serini  in  an  Hungarian  dress,  with  his 
right  arm  bared,  and  a  sabre  in  his 
hand,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  uniting 
the  depth  of  Rembranat  with  the  tone 
of  Rubens. 

Merian  (Makia  Sibylla).  She  was 
bom  at  Frankfort  in  1647,  being  the 
daughter  of  Matthias  Merian,  an  en- 
graver and  geographer.  Showing  an 
early  fondness  for  painting,  she  was  in- 
structed by  Abraham  Mignon,  from 
whom  she  learned  neatness  of  handling, 
and  delicacy  of  colour.  Her  genius 
particularly  led  her  to  paint  reptiles, 
flowers,  and  insects,  which  she  de- 
signed after  nature,  and  studied  every 
ol^ect  with  an  inquisitive  observation; 
so  that  her  works  rose  every  day  in 
reputation.  She  freouently  painted 
her  subjects  in  waterHSOiours  on  vellum; 
and  finished  an  astonishing  number  of 
designs,  being  as  inde&tigable  in  her 
work  as  in  her  inquiries  into  the  curi- 
osities of  nature.  She  drew  the  flies 
and  caterpillars  in  all  the  variety  of 
changes  and  forms  in  which  they  suc- 
cessively appear,  from  their  quiescent 
state  till  they  become  butterflies;  and 
also  drew  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  ants, 
and  spiders,  with  extraordinary  exacts 
ness.  She  even  undertook  a  Toyage 
to  Surinam,  to  paint  the  insects  and 
reptiles  peculiar  to  that  climate;  and, 
at  her  return,  published  two  volumes 
'  of  engravings  aifter  her  designs.  Her 
daughter,  Dorothea  Henrietta  Grafi^, 
who  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  ac- 
companied her  to  Surinam,  published 
a  third  volume,  collected  from  the 
designs  of  Sibvlla;  which  work  has 
always  been  admired  by  the  learned, 
as  well  as  by  the  professors  of  painting. 
This  ingenious  lady  published  her  ac- 
count and  description  of  European  in- 
sects before  her  departure  from  Hol- 
land. She  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1717. 

Mbbz  (James),  the  son  of  a  Swiss 
peasant,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  was 
bom  in  1783,  and*  when  ver^  youn^, 
manifested  a  fondness  for  drawing.  His 
talent  was  encouraged  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Veitn,  whose  patronage 
enabled  him  to  acquire  instruction. 
Merz  made  a  rapid  progress  both  in 


painting  and  engravings  He  then  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  met  with  warm 
friends,  and  continued  his  career  of 
improvement.  His  genius  and  his 
amiable  disposition  made  his  death,  at 
the  eariy  age  of  twenty-four,  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  He  left  several  pie- 
tures  and  portraits,  meritorious  for  cor- 
rectness ot  design  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression. 

Mesa  (Alonzo  db).  Palomino  says 
this  artist  was  a  native  of  Spaun,  and 
bom  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1628:  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Alonzo  Cano,  and  oom- 

Cosed  several  works  for  the  public 
uildings  at  Madrid.  He  was  atso  an 
historical  painter  of  considerable  ge- 
nius: his  legendary  Life  of  Sl  Francis, 
in  the  monastery  ^of  the  Frandscans, 
is  his  best  performance.  He  died  in 
1668. 

Messina  (Antonello  da),  was  a 
native  of  Messina,  who,  while  studying 
in  Sicily,  having  acquired  the  praises 
of  Masaccio,  the  latter  invited  nim  to 
visit  Rome,  where  he  practised  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Naples.  The  discovery 
of  oil  painting  by  John  of  Brages 
caused  an  insurmountable  desire  in 
Messina  to  possess  that  mystery; 
wherefore,  armed  vrith  this  resoloUon, 
he  proceeded  to  Bmges,  and,  gaining 
the  favour  of  Van  Eyck,  who  was  then 
very  old,  acquired  from  him  the  prooess 
of  the  art,  and  was  the  first,  upon  re- 
visiting Italy,  who  painted  in  oil 
colours.  Domenico  Venenano  is  also 
said  to  have  learned  from  this  painter 
the  secret  in  question.  This  ncconnt 
is,  however,  considered  as  question- 
able, although  Vasari  appears  to  reffard 
it  as  correct.  We  have  but  a  snort 
list  of  the  works  of  Messina;  two  altar- 
pieces  being  noticed  by  Lanu,  and 
some  pictures  of  the  Viigin,  in  select 
hands;  he  also  mentions  a  portrait  in 
the  possession  of  Signor  Martinengo, 
with  the  following  inscription:— .^itft^ 
nettus  Messeneus  me  fecit,  1494;  and  a 
Pietii,  signed  Antcnius  Meunensis,  • 
Messina  (Salvo  da),  lived  in  the 
year  1511.  Haskert  observes,  that  he 
was  most  probably  the  nephew  of  An- 
tonello; that  he  imitated  Kafiaelle;  and 
makes  qaention,  with  great  encomiuin, 
of  a  picture  painted  by  him  for  the 
cathearal  at  Messina,  portraying  the 
Death  of  the  Viigin. 
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Mbtelli  (Aqostino),  was  bom  at 
Bologiia  in  1609,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Gabnello  d'Occhiali.  His  excellence 
consisted  in  painting  perspective  and 
architecture,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Michel  Angelo  Colonna,  he  executed 
several  magnificent  works,  which  con- 
tributed highly  to  their  honour.  The 
friezes,  foliages,  and  otber  ornaments 
of  architecture,  were  performed  by 
Metelli,  in  a  grand  style  of  design,  and 

Sainted  in  a  free  and  elegant  manner, 
f  etelli  and  Colonna  were  also  jointly 
employed  at  the  Bueno-Retiro,  and 
other  palaces  in  Spain,  by  Philip  IV., 
during  several  years;  and  received 
there  remarkable  mstances  of  the  favour 
of  that  monarch,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  their  painting  that  he  frequently 
went  on  the  scaffold  to  see  them  at 
work.     Metelli  died  in  1660. 

MsTBANA  (Anna).  This  lady  lived 
in  the  vear  1718,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Orlandi  as  an  eminent  painter  of  por- 
traits. 

Mbtzo  (Gabriel),  was  bom  at  Ley- 
den  in  1615,  but  the  artist  under  whom 
he  first  studied  is  not  mentioned.  The 
masters  he  chose  for  his  models  were 
Gerard  Douw  and  Mieris;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  them,  as  well  in 
their  style  of  composition  as  colouring: 
yet  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  touch  and  pencilling,  which  readily 
«tistingutshes  the  worksof  those  painters 
from  the  labours  of  Metzu.  He  had, 
however,  generally,  such  exactness  in 
his  drawing,  such  nature,  truth,  and 
delicacy,  in  his  design  and  pencil,  such 
a  pleasing  tone  of  colounng,  and  so 
good  an  expression,  that  his  pictures 
are  in  universal  esteem.  He  ap- 
proached near  to  Vandyck  in  his  man- 
ner of  designing  the  hands  and  feet  of 
bis  figures;  &e  countenances  had 
usually  infinite  grace,  a  distinguishing 
character,  and  strong  expression;  and 
his  pictures  haye  abundance  of  har- 
mony. .His  subjects  were  usually 
taken  from  low  life,  but  they  were  de- 
signed after  nature,  and  surprisingly 
well  represented:  such  as  women  sell- 
ing fish,  fowls,  or  hares;  sick  persons 
attended  by  the  doctor,  chemists  in 
their  laboratories,  dead  game,  painters' 
rooms,  shops,  and  drawing*schools  hung 
with  prints  and  pictures;  all  which  sub- 
jects he  composed  well,  and  finished 
with  neatness,  as  he  also  did  his  por- 


traits. He  spent  much  time  on  his 
pictures,  whicn  has  occasioned  their 
scarcity;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Dutch 
preyent  their  being  carried  out  of  their 
own  country  as  much  as  possible.  On 
this  account  the  paintings  of  Metzu, 
which  are  sometimes  seen  in  collec- 
tions, are  either  obtained  by  chance, 
or  purchased  at  large  prices.  The 
value  set  upon  the  works  of  this  mas- 
ter has  induced  several  painters  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate  him,  whose  produc- 
tions others  have  circulated  abroad, 
and,  being  a  little  mellowed  by  time, 
they  are  called  originals.  Metzu  com- 
monly painted  in  a  small  size.  The 
subject  of  his  largest  picture  is  a  num- 
ber of  Men  and  Women  in  a  Mercer's 
Shop.  It  is  described  as  being  excel- 
lent in  the  disposition,  and  correct  in 
the  design;  the  naked  flesh  being  so 
soft  and  melting,  and  the  colouring  so 
clear,  that  it  is  admirable:  the  silks  and 
stuffs  are  curiously  and  neatly  distinct, 
and  their  different  texture  and  folds 
represented  with  such  truth  and  ease, 
that  the  painting  affords  entertainment 
to  examme  it.  The  attitudes  of  the 
figures  are  well  chosen,  and  every- 
thing appears  so  natural,  that  nothing 
seems  wanting  to  its  perfection.  An- 
other picture  of  Metzu,  representing  a 
Ladj  washing  her  Hands  in  a  Silver 
Basin,  held  by  her  Woman,  is  an  ex- 
quisite performance,  and  thought  to  be 
painted  in  his  best  time.  But  one  still 
more  capital  is,  a  Liady  tuning  her 
Lute:  the  face. is  beautifully  formed, 
and  painted  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
the  flesh  and  life  being  imitated  with 
uncommon  force  and  spirit;  and,  if  the 
hands  had  been  more  correct,  the 
whole  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  Vandyck.  By  confining  himself  to 
a  sedentary  life,  v^nth  little  intermis- 
sion, he  was  severely  afflicted  with  the 
stone;  and,  having  consented  to  under- 
go the  operation  of  cutting,  he  was  of 
too  feeble  a  constitution  to  survive  it, 
and  died  in  1658. 

Meulbn  (Anthony  Fbancis  Van* 
deb).  This  artist,  bom  at  Brusseb  in 
1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Snyders, 
a  battle-painter,  by  whose  instractions 
he  made  such  a  rapid  progress  that 
several  of  his  juvenile  pictures  were 
excellent  performances.  While  he  fol- 
lowed his  profession  at  Brussels,  somo 
of  his  compositions  happened  to  be 
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carried  to  France,  and  were  shown  to 
M.  Colbert,  who  invited  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  had  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand livres,  besides  a  remuneration  for 
his  work.  He  attended  the  king  in 
most  of  his  expeditions,  and  designed 
on  the  spot  the  sieges,  attacks,  encamp- 
ments, and  marchings  of  the  royal 
armies,  also  taking  views  of  the  cities 
and  towns  rendered  memorable  by  suc- 
cess; from  which  sketches  he  composed 
the  paintings  that  were  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  those 
exploits.  In  his  imitation  of  nature  he 
was  exact  and  faithful;  hb  colouring  is 
excellent,  and  in  his  landscape  the 
skies  and  distances  are  clear  and 
natural;  and  though  his  figures  are 
dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  times,  they 
are  well  designed,  and  grouped  with  so 
much  judgment  that  his  pictures  have 
always  a  striking  effect.  His  design  is 
generally  correct;  his  touch  free  and 
full  of  spirit;  and,  in  the  distribudon  of 
his  lights  and  shadows,  there  appears 
so  good  an  understanding,  that  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  constantly  enter- 
tained. The  works  of  Vander  Meulen 
have  not,  perhaps,  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
Burgognone  and  Parocel,  but  they 
ap])ear  to  have  more  sweetness;  nor 
could  any  painter  excel  him  in  de- 
scribing;- the  various  motions,  actions, 
and  attitudes  of  horses,  as  he  carefully 
studied  every  object  after  nature,  and 
knew  how  to  express  them  with  truth 
and  elegance.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Versailles  and  Marli;  but  many  of 
his  easel  pictures  are  dispersed  through 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  He 
died  in  1690. 

Mei7len  (Peter  Vander).  This 
painter  was  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Anthony  Vander  Meulen.  lie  was 
first  intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  relin- 
quished that  study  for  the  pencil.  He 
painted  scenes  of  the  chase  and  battle- 
pieces,  and  came  to  England  in  1690, 
when  he  was  engaged  to  delineate  the 
warlike  feats  of  King  William.  There 
was  a  likeness  of  this  painter  executed 
by  Largilliere,  from  which  a  print  has 
been  engraved. 

Meusnier  (Philip),  was  bora  in 
1655,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Jacques 
Rousseau.  He  became  an  eminent 
painter  of  architecture,  having  spent 
several  years  at  Rome  to  complete  his 


knowledge  of  that  art ;  and,  by  carefully 
examining  the  magnificent  buildings 
about  that  city,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  likewise  designing  after  the  works  of 
those  masters  who  excelled  in  that  par- 
ticular branch,  he  acquired  a  consider- 
able elegance  of  taste.  His  style  of 
composition  i%  of  the  Roman  School; 
his  colouring  good,  and  he  had  a  great 
felicity  in  managing  his  shadows  and 
lights,  so  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect;  he  was  also  remarkable  for  a 
freedom  of  hand,  and  displayed  abun- 
dant spirit  in  his  touch.  He  died  in 
1734. 

Meter  (Felix),  was  born  at  Win- 
terthur  in  1653,  and  received  his  first 
instructions  from  a  painter  at  Nurem- 
beig;  after  which  he  became  a  disciple 
of  Ermels,  a  landscape  painter,  whose 
manner  he  followed,  though  he  did  not 
n^lect  the  study  of  nature.  In  search 
of  improvement  he  travelled  to  Italy; 
but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his 
constitution,  he  retired  to  Switzerland, 
where  there  are  abundant  materials  to 
aid  the  imagination,  and  improve  the 
taste  of  an  artist,  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  prospects  of  plains,  mountains,  craggy 
rocks  and  precipices,  with  rivers  aina 
falls  of  water,  sufficient  to  ftimish  the 
fancy  of  a  painter  with  subjects  for  com- 
positions. Being  indefatigable  in  sur- 
veying the  beauty,  wildness,  and  mag- 
nincence  of  nature  in  those  romantic 
regions,  he  made  a  multitude  of  noble 
designs,  which  procured  him  high  repu- 
tation, and  amply  supplied  his  demands. 
His  fteedoro  of  hand,  -and  singular 
readiness  of  execution,  equalled  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination,  of  which  he 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Florian,  in  Austria,  while  on  his 
traveb.  The  abbot  being  desirous  to 
have  two  grand  apartments  painted  in 
fresco,  and  consulting  another  artist, 
who  seemed  very  dilatory,  applied  to 
Meyer  for  hb  advice  in  what  manner  he 
should  have  it  executed.  Meyer  for  a 
few  minutes  viewed  and  considered  the 
place,  and  then,  taking  a  long  sUck,  to 
which  he  fastened  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
immediately  beean  to  design,  saving, 
"Here  I  would  have  a  tree,"  wlucii 
he  marked  out  as  quick  as  possible;  "at 
the  remote  distance  I  would  represent 
a  forest,  as  thus:  here  a  fall  of  water, 
tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  so  oo." 
As  fiist  as  he  spoke  he  designed,  and 
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depriyed  the  abbot  of  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  approbation,  so  much  was 
tie  lost  in  astonishment,  to  behold  a  de- 
sign executed  with  such  elegance  and 
taste,  without  any  time  allowed  for 
reflection.  At  the  abbot's  request, 
Me3'er  undertoolc  to  finish  the  sketch; 
the  other  painter  was  dismissed,  and 
the  whole  work  completed  during  the 
same  summer.  This  adventure  spread 
bis  reputation  throughout  all  Germany; 
and  he  was  thenceforward  continually 
employed  by  the  firet  nobility  and 
princes  in  Europe.  But,  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  by  endeavouring  to  fix 
on  a  manner  still  more  expeditious  and 
pleasing  than  that  of  a  former  period, 
nis  works  had  neither  the  same  ease, 
freedom,  nor  semblance  of  nature, 
though  they  might  produce  more  imme- 
diate profit.  His  first  performances, 
however,  deserve  to  be  ranked  with 
those  of  the  best  painters  of  landscape. 
He  was  not  expert  at  delineating  figures, 
and  those  which  he  inserted  in  his  pic- 
tures are  yery  indifferent:  such,  there- 
fore, of  his  landscapes  as  were  embel- 
lished by  Roos,  or  Kugendas,  are  most 
esteemed.     Meyer  died  in  1713. 

Meyer  (  Andrew).  This  painter  was 
born  af  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  as  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Christ  He  also 
engraved  some  towns  and  cities,  and 
his  monogram  generally  accompanies 
bis  views. 

Meter  (Dietrich).  This  artist  was 
an  engraver,  as  well  as  painter,  and 
bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1571. 
He  acquired  great  repute  by  his  histori- 
cal pictures  and  portraits,  of  which 
latter  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
representing  the  most  celebrated  cha- 
racters in  Switzerland,  which  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished  by  his  initials. 

Meter  (John).  This  painter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  relatea  to  the  fore- 
going artist,  resided  for  the  most  part 
at  Nuremberg,  and  there  also  exist 
various  prints  engraved  from  his  own 
sketches.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
his  battles,  finished  in  a  very  peculiar 
and  beautiful  manner.  Meyer  likewise 
produced  several  engravings  of  the 
fountains  at  Rome,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1600. 

Meter  (Rodolfh).  This  painter,  a 
native  of  Zurich,  the  son  ana  pupil  of 
the  foregoing  artist,  was  bom  in  1605, 
and  more  celebrated  as  an  engraver 


than  a  painter.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Rodolpb  acquired  great  repute  by  his 
historical  pictures  and  portraits.  Among 
his  etchings,  we  have  the  Dance  of 
Death,  afterwards  engraved  by  his 
brother  Conrad,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
emblems,  and  many  portraits,  which 
were  subsequently  published. 

Meter  (Conrad).  This  painter 
studied  at  Frankfort,  and,  after  being  the 
scholar  of  his  father,  became  the  pupil 
of  Matthew  Merian.  Conrad  was 
junior  brother  of  Rodolph,  and  the 
youngest  son  of  Dietrich  Meyer.  He 
was  chiefly  employed  in  paintins;  por- 
traits, the  colouring  of  which  b  highly 
esteemed;  and,  with  respect  to  his  en- 
gravings, he  was  regarded  as  the  most 
industrious  artist  of  his  time.  There 
are  a  vast  quantity  of  his  prints  which 
were  collected  together  by  Caspar 
Fuessli,  who  made  every  attempt  to 
have  them  completed;  he  could,  how- 
ever, assemble  together  no  more  than 
nine  hundred  impressions  from  his 
plated.  This  artist  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  1618,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in 
1689.  His  multifarious  engravings 
consist  of  emblems,  landscapes,  and 
scenery. 

Meter,  or  Metebxe  (Francis  An- 
thont).  This  artist  was  a  native  of 
Prague;  but  it  was  at  Turin,  where 
he  resided  some  time,  that  he  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Francesco  Antonio 
Meyerle,  He  was  born  in  1710,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  diminutive  pictures,  and  always 
chose  domestic  scenes;  some  few  por- 
traits, however,  exist,  which,  although 
beautifully  painted,  did  not  meet  with 
so  much  success  as  those  executed  in 
smaller  dimensions.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions are  at  Vercelli,  where  he  re- 
mained the  best  part  of  his  life;  and  his 
I  performances  are  highly  valued.  This 
artist  died  in  1782. 

Meters  (Jeremiah).  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  this  painter  came  to  England, 
and  studied  under  Zinck,  who  at  that 
period  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
painter  of  miniatures,  and  particularly 
excelled  in  enamelling.  Meters  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  of  his  period » 
and  appointed  miniature  designer  to  the 
queen.  He  was  a  native  of  Tubingen, 
and  one  of  the  first  who  patronized  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1768.  He 
I  was  bora  in  1728,  and  died  in  1789. 
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Metering  (Albert),  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1645,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  from  his  father,  Frederic 
Meyeringt  an  artist  of  some  abilities; 
bat  when  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  a  few  years, 
finding  little  encouragement,  and  labour- 
ing very  hard  for  subnstence.  From 
thence  ne  travelled  to  Rome,  as  the  only 
place  where  he  could  hope  for  real  im- 
provement. There,  though  in  a  neces- 
sitous situation,  he  pursued  his  studies 
industriously;  and,  having  met  with  his 
friend  John  Glauber,  they  associated 
together,  and  visited  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Italy,  making  observations 
in  every  place,  on  such  parts  of  nature 
as  might  oe  roost  useful  to  them  in  their 
performances.  After  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  Albert  returned  to  Holland,  and 
was  immediately  employed  on  several 
considerable  works.  In  Italy  he  had 
acquired  a  free  pencil,  and  a  ready 
manner  of  painting,  which  was  particu- 
larly useful  to  him,  as  his  designs  were 
usually  of  a  laiige  size,  for  halls,  saloons, 
and  grand  apartments;  though  ho  often 
painted  easel  pictures,  which  were  ex- 
cellently hanaled.  His  compositions 
had  a  striking  effect;  his  subjects  were 
well  disposed;  and,  in  some  of  his  pic- 
tures, he  designed  an  abundance  of 
figures.  In  general,  the  grandeur  of  hb 
taste  in  trees  and  buildings,  the  richness 
of  many  of  his  ornaments,  and  a  peculiar 
transparency  in  his  representation  of 
water,  gave  singular  satisfaction  to  the 
beholder.    Meyering  died  in  1714. 

Mbtssens  (John),  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1612,  was  taught  the  principles  of 
painting  bv  Anthony  Van  Opstal;  he 
afterwards  Decame  a  disciple  of  Nicholas 
Vander  Horst.  When  he  commenced 
painter,  he  undertook  both  history  and 
portrait;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have 
oeen  his  principal  employment;  and  by 
having  successfully  executed  the  por- 
traits of  Count  Henry  of  Nassau,  the 
Countess  of  Stirum,  the  Count  de  Bon- 
theim,  and  other  noble  personages,  his 
reputation  in  that  style  was  effectually 
established.  His  remarkable  excellence 
consisted  in  his  producing  a  striking 
resemblsjicef  in  finishing  his  pictures 
with  great  care;  and  giving  them  a 
lively  and  good  expression.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1660. 

Metssonien    (Justus     Aurslius). 


Basan  speaks  of  this  artist,  as  not  only 
excelling  in  painting,  but  in  the  different 
branches  of  sculpture,  architecture, 
gold-working,  and  engraving.  He  was 
a  native  of  Turin, andbom  in  1695.  At 
Paris,  where  he  lived  some  time,  he  was 
appointed  gold-worker  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  received  a  brevet,  and  was  no- 
minated chief  draoghtsman  of  his  cabi- 
net. He  left  several  ornamental  plates, 
various  designs  of  architecture,  and 
plans  for  gold-workers,  which  Haquier 
afterwards  engraved. 

MszzANDRi  (Antonio).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  lived  about 
1688.  Lanzi  states  that  he  so  partieii- 
larly  excelled  in  fraits  and  flowers,  that 
the  famous  Gobbo  of  the  Caracci  was 
scarcely  superior  to  many  productions 
of  this  painter. 

MicHALLON  (Achilles  Etna).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1796,  studied 
under  David,  and  other  eminent  painten, 
and  when  only  twelve  years  old  pro- 
duced a  painting  of  such  merit,  that 
Prince  Youssupoff  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  pension.  After  having  gained 
sevenil  prizes,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
to  complete  his  studies.  His  Orlando 
at  Roncevalles,  the  Combat  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse,  the  Ruins  of  the 
Circus,  and  a  View  in  the  Environs  of 
Naples,  were  much  admired.  He  died 
at  tne  age  of  twenty-«ix. 

MicHAU  (Theodore).  This  artist 
painted  landscaped,  and  low  scenes  of 
merriment  He  was  a  native  of  Brussels, 
and  bora  in  1676.  He  studied  under 
Francis  Bout,  and  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  manner  of  the  younger  David 
Teniers,  but  neither  succeeded  in  the 
softness  of  his  landscapes,  nor  the  pecur 
liar  characteristics  of  his  boorish  groups. 
He  was  living  in  1 730. 

MicHSLE  (Parrasio).  This  artist 
was  a  Venetian,  and  lived  abont  1590. 
He  studied  under  Paolo  Veronese, 
whose  taste  and  manner  he  succeeded 
in  imitating.  Rodolfi  makes  mention 
of  his  paintings,  some  of  which  are  in 
the  churches  at  Venice. 

MisL  (Jan),  called  Giovanni  deUa 
Vite,  This  eminent  artist  was  bom  in 
Flanders  in  1599.  He  was  first  a  disci- 
ple of  Gerard  Seghers,  in  whose  school 
ne  made  a  distinguished  figure;  but  he 
<|uitted  it,  and  went  to  Italy  for  further 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  design,  and 
to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
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of  the  several  brancheis  of  his  art  At 
Rome  he  particularly  studied  and  copied 
the  works  of  Corregio  and  the  Caracci, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
Andrea  Sacchi,  where  he  g^ve  prooft 
of  such  eztraordinary  genius,  that  he 
was  invited  by  his  master  to  assist  him 
in  a  grand  design,  which  he  had  already 
begun.  Miel,  however,  through  some 
dis^st,  rejected  those  elevated  subjects 
which  at  first  had  engaged  his  attention, 
refused  the  friendly  proposal  of  Sacchi, 
and  chose  to  imitate  the  style  of  Bam- 
boccio,  as  havinsr  more  of  that  nature 
which  pleased  his  own  imagination. 
His  general  subjects  are  huntings,  car- 
nivals, gipsies,  beggars,  pastoral  scenes, 
and  conversations;  and  of  these  he  com- 
posed his  easel  pictures,  which  are  the 
finest  of  his  penormances.  But  he  also 
painted  history  in  a  large  size  in  fresco 
and  in  oil;  and  though  his  pieces  seem 
to  want  elevation  of  design,  and  more 
grace  in  the  heads,  yet  they  appear 
aiy^rior  to  what  might  be  expected 
firom  a  painter  of  such  low  subjects  as 
those  wnich  he  was  fond  of  represent- 
ing. His  pictures  of  huntings  are  most 
admired;  the  figures,  and  animals  of 
every  species  being  designed  with  un- 
common spirit,  nature,  and  truth.  The 
transparence  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
clear  tints  of  his  skies,  enliven  his  com- 
positions; nor  are  his  paintings  in  any 
degree  inferior  to  those  of  Bamboccio 
in  force  or  lustre.  Charles  Emanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  his  court, 
appointed  him  his  principal  painter, 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  St 
Mauritius,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
a  cross  set  with  diamonds,  of  great 
value.  Many  capital  pictures  of  this 
master,  in  his  best  style,  are  sud  to  be 
in  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna; 
and  at  Turin,  in  a  grand  saloon,  called 
the  hunting-room,  are  several  of  his 
noblest  peitormances.  They  represent 
the  chase  of  various  animals,  in  different 
views;  some  pursued,  others  killed,  and 
the  huntsmen  returning  firom  the  sport 
In  those  composirions  there  are  nume- 
rous figures;  which,  though  dressed  in 
the  mode  of  the  times,  yet  the  subject 
b  treated  in  a  grand  style,  and  the 
colouring  is  lively  and  strong,  though 
somewhat  darkened  by  time.  Miel  died 
in  1664. 

MiaaHop  (FaANCis  van  Cutck  de). 
This  painter  was  of  high  birth,  and  bom  at 


Bruges  in  1640.  He,  in  the  first  instance, 
merely  designed  for  recreation ;  but 
from  the  natural  taste  he  had  imbibed 
for  painting,  he  persevered,  and  met  with 
considerable  success;  when  adversi^, 
havinff  unfortunately  overtaken  his  fa- 
mily, he  experienced  the  benefit  arising 
fit>m  his  cultivation  of  the  art.  The 
feelings  of  thb  painter,  on  receiving 
such  a  shock,  obliged  him  to  leave 
Bruges,  and  he  repaired  to  Ghent  where 
he  acquired  veiy  great  repute.  He 
followed  the  style  of  Francis  Snyders, 
and  produced  compositions  of  fish,  fruits, 
game,  and  animals,  many  of  which  greatly 
resemble  the  works  of  that  master.  At 
Ghent  in  the  monastery  of  the  Alexines, 
is  a  beautiful  painting  by  this  artist 
portraying  dogs,  fish,  and  dead  game; 
and,  so  exquisitely  finished  is  this  per- 
formance of  his  pencil,  that  it  has  very 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  Snyders.  He  died  at 
Ghent  in  1701. 

MiERis  (Feancis),  called  the  OleL 
This  admirable  painter  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1635,  and  not  at  Delft,  as 
Descamps  asserts.  He  was  first  placed 
under  Abraham  Toome  Vliet  one  of 
the  best  designers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; under  whom  he  made  remarkable 
progress,  and  next  entered  the  school 
of  Gerard  Douw,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  surpassed  all  his  companions, 
and  was  by  nis  master  called  the  prince 
of  his  disciples.  Being  eager  for  im« 
provement  in  pendlling,  he  went  to 
study  with  Adrian  Vanden  Tempel; 
but  finding  his  expectations  were  not 
realized,  he  returned  to  Douw,  whose 
taste  and  ffenius  corresponded  more 
nearly  with  nis  own;  and  he  continued 
with  him,  till  he  wanted  no  fiulher  in* 
structton,  except  in  studying  after  nsr 
ture.  He  had  an  unusual  sweetness  of 
colouring,  a  neat  and  wonderfully  deli- 
cate touch,  and  the  same  transparency 
that  characterizes  the  paintings  of 
Douw,  to  whom  he  was  supenor  in 
many  other  respects,  being  more  deli- 
cate and  extensive  in  his  design,  and 
correct  in  his  drawing.  His  colouring 
is  more  clear,  his  touch  more  animated, 
and  his  pictures  have  more  freshness 
and  force.  His  manner  of  painting 
silks,  velvets,  stuffs,  or  carpets,  was  so 
singular,  that  the  different  kinds  and 
fabric  of  any  of  them  might  easily  be 
distinguished.     Hb  pictures  are  rarely 
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to  be  met  ivith,  and,  of  coarse,  fetch 
high  prices.  Besides  portraits,  his 
general  subjects  were  coDTersations, 
persons  performing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, patients  attended  by  the  doctor, 
chemists  at  work,  mercers'  shops,  &c. 
The  usual  valuation  he  set  on  hu  pic- 
tures was  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  an 
hour.  Houbraken mentions  an  incident 
in  his  life,  which,  as  it  tends  much  to 
his  honour,  minr  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  Miens  had  conceived  a 
real  friendship  for  Jan  Stcen,  and  de- 
lighted in  his  company,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  so  fond  of  drinking  freely, 
as  Jan  was  accustomed  to  do  every 
evening  at  the  tavern.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  often  passed  whole  nights 
with  his  friend,  in  a  joyous  manner, 
and  fi'equently  retumeci  very  late  to 
his  lodging.  One  evening,  when  it 
was  very  dark,  and  almost  midnight, 
as  Mieris  strolled  home  from  the 
tavern,  he  unluckilv  fell  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  which  nad  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cleansed,  and  the 
workmen  had  left  it  unguarded.  There 
he  must  have  perished,  if  a  cobbler  and 
his  wife,  who  worked  in  a  neighbouring 
■tall,  had  not  heard  his  cries,  and  in- 
■tantly  ran  to  his  relief.  Having  ex- 
tricated Mieris,  they  took  all  nossible 
care  of  him,  and  procured  the  oest  re- 
freshment in  their  power.  The  next 
morning,  Mieris,  having  thanked  bis 

Iireservers,  took  his  leave;  but  particu- 
arly  remarked  the  house,  that  he 
might  know  it  another  time.  The  poor 
people  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
person  who  had  been  relieved  by  them, 
but  Mieris  had  too  grateful  a  spirit  to 
forget  his  benefactors;  and,  naving 
painted  a  picture  in  his  best  manner, 
ne  brought  it  to  the  cobbler  and  his 
wife,  telling  them  it  was  a  present  from 
the  person  whose  life  they  had  contri- 
buted to  save;  and  desired  them  to 
carry  it  to  hu  friend,  Cornelius  Plaats, 
who  would  give  them  the  full  value  for 
it.  The  woman,  unacquainted  with 
the  real  worth  of  the  present,  concluded 
she  might  receive  a  moderate  gratuity 
for  the  picture;  but  her  astonishment 
was  inexpressible  when  she  received 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  florins!  The 
finest  portrait  from  this  master's  hand  is 
that  painted  for  the  wife  of  Cornelius 
Plaats,  which  is  still  preserved  in  that 
fiimily,  though  great  sums  have  been 


offered  for  it.  In  the  possession  of  the 
same  person  was  another  pictnre  of 
Mieris,  representing  a  lady  fainti^t 
and  a  physician  applying  the  remedica 
to  relieve  her.  For  that  performance, 
he  was  paid  fifteen  hundred  florins,  and 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  wished 
to  purchase  it,  offered  three  thousand, 
but  they  were  not  accepted.  That 
prince  procured  several  or  the  pictorea 
of  Mieris,  which  are  still  an  omainent 
to  the  Florentine  collection— one  of  the 
most  curious  being  a  Giri  holding  a 
Candle  in  her  Hand ;  a  performance 
that  is  accounted  inestimable.  This 
artist  died  in  1681. 

Mi  axis  (John),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Mieris,  bom  at  Ley  den  in  1660, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting  firom 
hife  father.  He  was  stimulated  to  exert 
the  utmost  efforts  of  his  genius  to  arrive 
at  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  hav- 
ing the  example  of  his  father  perpetually 
before  him,  and  the  abilities  of  his 
younger  brother  to  excite  his  industry. 
Vet  John  neither  imitated  the  manner 
of  the  one  nor  the  other;  for  he  oodd 
not  hope  to  possess  the  patient  peisfr* 
verance  which  hu  father  showed,  in 
finishing  his  pictures  as  highlv  as  be 
did;  and,  as  his  brother  painted  in 
small,  he  determined  to  paint  in  a  large 
size,  to  avoid  competition.  Frands  ap- 
peared Tery  desirQus  to  place  John 
with  some  very  eminent  historical 
painter,  particularly  with  Lureese, 
whose  works  he  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  But  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  dissolute  life,  and  corrupt  morals, 
he  was  unwilling  to  risk  those  of  his 
son,  who  might  perhaps  be  deluded  into 
vice  by  the  power  of  oad  example;  and 
therefore  undertook  that  employment 
himself,  affording  him  all  the  aids  in  his 
power,  and  laid  before  him  those  mo- 
dels from  which  he  had  formed  his  own 
successful  manner.  The  young  artist, 
unhappily,  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  and  stone;  and  those  complaints 
greatly  impeded  him  in  the  proeress  of 
his  studies.  But,  after  the  aeau  of  his 
father,  he  travelled  to  Germany,  and 
from  thence  to  Florence,  where  the 
fame  of  his  father's  merit  procured  him 
a  most  honourable  reception  fit>m  the 
grand  duke,  who,  when  he  saw  some  of 
his  paintings,  endeavoured  to  retun 
him  in  his  service;  but  Mieris  declined 
the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
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hi0  abilities  were  already  well  known,  i 
and  his  works  exceedingly  coveted.  In 
that  city  his  malady  increased;  yet, 
during  the  intervals  of  ease,  he  con- 
tinned  to  work  with  his  usual  applica- 
tion, till  the  violence  of  his  dbtemper 
ended  his  days  in  1690. 

Micais  (William),  called  the  Young 
JUieriSt  was  the  younger  son  of  Francis 
Mieris,  and  born  at  Ley  den  in  1662. 
During  the  life  of  his  father,  he  made 
remarkable  progress;  but  being  deprived 
of  his  director  when  only  nineteen,  he 
had  recourse  to  nature,  as  the  most  in- 
structive guide,  and,  by  studying  with 
diligence  and  judgment,  he  approached 
near  to  the  merit  of  his  parent.  At 
first  he  took  hb  subjects  from  private 
life,  such  as  tradesmen  in  their  shops, 
or  a  peasant  selling  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  sometimes  a  woman  looking ' 
out  at  a  window,  all  which  he  copied 
minutely  after  nature,  nor  did  he  paint 
a  single  object  without  his  model.  One 
of  his  first  attempts  was  the  picture  of  a 
Woman  feeding  her  Child,  and  another 
standing  by,  encouraging  it  to  eat;  the 
father  sits  bv  the  fire,  attentive  to  the 
actions  of  otner  children,  and  the  cham- 
ber is  neatlv  furnished.  The  whole  is 
finished  witn  exquisite  art  and  delicacy, 
and  that  single  picture  established  his 
reputation.  Mieris  having  observed 
the  compositions  of  Lairesse,  and  other 
historical  painters  with  delight,  at- 
tempted to  design  subjects  in  that  style; 
and  began  with  the  story  of  Rinaldo 
sleeping  on  the  Lap  of  Armida,  sur- 
rounded with  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
the  foreground  being  enriched  with 
plants  and  flowers.  This  work  proved 
8  new  addition  to  his  fame,  being  sold  for 
a  very  mat  price;  and  it  was  so  highly 
admired,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
repeat  the  same  subject,  for  three  other 
persons  of  distinction,  though  in  every 
picture  he  took  care  to  make  some 
alteration.  He  also  painted  landscapes 
and  animals  with  equal  truth  and  neat- 
ness; and  modelled  in  clay  and  wax  in 
so  sharp  and  accurate  a  manner,  that  he 
might  justly  be  ranked  among  the  most 
eminent  sculptors.  In  the  delicate 
finishing  of  his  works  he  imitated  his 
father,  as  he  likewise  did  in  the  lustre, 
harmony,  and  truth  of  his  paintings, 
which  makes  them  almost  as  highly 
prized;  but  they  arc  neither  equal  in 
design  nor  effect,  neither  is  his  touch  so 


exquisite  as  that  of  his  father.  The 
works  of  the  elder  Mieris  are  better 
composed,  the  figures  better  grouped, 
and  they  have  less  confusion;  yet  the 
younger  Mieris  u  acknowledged  to  be 
an  artbt  of  extraordinary  merit,  though 
inferior  to  him,  who  indeed  had  scarcely 
his  equal.     He  died  in  1747. 

Mieris  (Francis),  called  the  Young 
Francis,  was  the  son  of  William,  and 
the  grandson  of  Francis  Mieris,  and 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1689.  He  learned 
the  art  of  punting  from  his  father, 
whose  manner  and  style  he  imitated; 
choosing  the  same  subjects,  and  endea- 
vouring to  resemble  him  in  hb  colouring 
and  pencil.  But,  with  all  his  industry, 
he  proved  far  inferior,  and  most  of 
those  pictures  which,  at  sales,  are  said 
to  be  of  young  Mieris,  and  many  also 
in  private  collections,  ascribed  to  the 
elder  Francis,  or  William,  were  perhaps 
originally  painted  by  this  artist,  or  are 
only  his  copies  after  the  works  of  tiiose 
excellent  painters,  as  he  spent  abun- 
dance of  time  in  copying  their  perform- 
ances. 

MiERs  (  ).     He  was  a  native 

of  Holland,  which  country  he  was 
obliged  to  leave,  for  having  engaged  too 
deeply  in  the  revolutionary  troubles 
there  in  1788.  He  then  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  acquired  a  reputation  by 
his  landscapes,  in  which  the  figures, 
cottages,  and  trees  were  finished  with 
care  and  neatness.  He  eridently  ai  med 
at  an  imitation  of  Ostade,  but  without 
approaching  his  model.  He  executed 
several  drawings,  or  rather  pictures,  in 
water-colours,  in  which  the  extreme 
neatness  of  handling  is  the  more  ob- 
servable, being  produced  by  the  process 
generally  called  oody-colours.  He  died 
in  1793. 

MiGLioNico  (Andrea).  This  artist 
painted  historical  subjects,  which  ac- 
quired him  great  repute.  Dominid 
says  he  was  bom  at  Naples,  and  studied 
under  Luca  Giordano,  whom  he  did  not 
long  survive.  There  are  many  paintings 
of  this  artist  in  the  different  churches  of 
his  birth-place,  the  most  celebrated  being 
that  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  adorns  the  church  of  St.  Nuiizio. 

MioNARD  (Nicolas),  called  ofAvig* 
non,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in  1608,  and 
instracted  in  design  and  colouring  by 
the  best  painter  in  that  city,  to  whom 
Mignard  proved  himself  much  superior 
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in  a  short  time.  He,  therefore,  to  a<s 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  an  improved  taste,  studied  after  the 
antiques  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
paintings  of  Primaticcio  and  Rosso^ 
presenred  in  that  palace.  But  he  finished 
nis  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  resided 
two  years;  bein^  aided  in  his  practice 
by  tne  adyice  of  Fresnoy,  and  nis  bro- 
ther Peter  Mignard.  He  painted  a 
number  of  portraits;  but  hb  genius  in- 
clined him  more  strongly  to  historical 
compositions,  particularly  poetic  sub* 
jects.  Though  he  had  a  good  invention, 
he  had  no  great  fire  of  imagination, 
which  defect  was  compensated  in  some 
degree  by  the  correctness  and  neatness 
of  his  pictures.  His  colouring  was 
agreeable,  his  carnations  lively,  his  ideas 
sometimes  elevated,  and  abundance  of 
union  and  harmony  appeared  in  his 
works.  He  resided  several  years  at 
Avignon,  but  left  that  city  on  being  in« 
vited  to  the  court  of  France;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1666,  he  was  rector 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  Several 
of  his  works  are  in  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries. 

Mignard  (Pibrre),  called  the  Ro- 
man, was  the  younger  brother  of  Nicolas 
Mignard,  and  bom  at  Troyes,  in  1610. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Youet;  biit,  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  capital 
paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he 
quitted  that  school,  and  went  to  Rome, 
to  study  after  Raffaelle,  Buonarroti,  and 
Annibale  Caracci;  endeavouring  to 
transfuse  into  his  compositions  whatever 
appeared  to  him  excellent  in  each  of 
those  artists.  He  studied  at  Rome 
twenty-two  years,  which  circumstance, 
with  his  manner  of  designing  so  much 
in  the  taste  of  the  Italian  School,  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  the  Raman.  He 
possessed  a  finer  genius  than  Nicolas; 
and  had  the  honour  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  Popes  Urban  VIII.  and 
AleRander  VII.,  besides  many  of  the 
nobility  at  Rome.  Being  invited  to 
Paris  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  returned 
through  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
in  all  which  courts  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Uie  princes  and  their  families. 
In  France,  his  patron  sat  to  him  ten 
times,  and  had  such  a  respect  for  his 
talents  and  accomplishments,  that  he 
ennobled  him;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Le  Brun,  appointed  him  principal 
painter,  and  director  of  the  manufac- 


tories. The  colouring  of  Mignard  was 
in  general  good;  he  was  rich  in  his 
ordonanoes;  and  those  paintiiisa  which 
are  at  St.  Cloud  are  honourable  prooft 
of  hb  being  an  artist  of  eminence.  He 
died  in  1605. 

MioNARD  (Paul).  This  artist,  who 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1666,  was  the  son 
and  disciple  of  Nicolas  Mignard,  and 
became  a  good  painter  of  portraita.  He 
died  at  Lyons  in  1691. 

MiGNON,  or   MiNJOHN  (Abrahaii). 
This  delicate  painter  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort in  1639.     His  &tber  having  been 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  &m  sub- 
stance by  losses  in  trade,  left  his  son  in 
very  necessitous  circumstances,  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  of  age.      From 
that  melancholy  situation  he  was  rescued 
by  the  friendship  of  James  Mure],  a 
flower  painter,  who  took  Mignon  into 
his  oWn  house,  and  instructed  him  in 
the  art  till  he  was  seventeen.     MufbI, 
observing  an  uncommon  genius  in  Mig- 
non, took  him  with  him  to  Holland, 
where  he  placed  him  as  a  disciple  irith 
David  de    Heem,  whose  manner  he 
imitated,  and  ever  afterwards  adhered 
to;  only  adding  daily  to  his  improve- 
ment, by  studying  nature  with  exact 
observation.     'When  we  consider  the 
paintings  of  Mignon,  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  fireshness 
and  beauty  of  his  colouring,  the  truth 
in  every  part,  the  bloom  on  his  objects, 
or  the  perfect  resemblance  of  nature 
visible  in  all  his  performances.      He 
always  displays  a  beautiful  choice  in 
those  flowers  and  fruits  from  which  his 
subjects  are  composed,  and  he  groups 
them  with  uncommon  elegance.     His 
touch  is  e)cquisitely  neat,  though  appa- 
rently easy  and  unlaboured ;  and  he  was 
fond  of  introducing  insects  among  fruits 
and  flowers,  so  wonderfully  fimshed,  that 
even  the  drops  of  dew  appear  as  round 
and  translucent  as  nature  itself.    Wyer- 
man,  who  had  seen  many  admired  pic- 
tures of  Mignon,  mentions  one  of  a 
most  capital  kind.    The  subject  is,  a  cat 
having  thrown  down  a  pot  of  flowers, 
which  lie  scattered  on  a  marble  table. 
This  picture  is  so  wonderfully  natural, 
that  tne  spectator  can  scarcely  persuade 
himself  that  the  water  spilled  trom  the 
vessel  is  not  really  runninfi[  down  fixMos 
the  marble.  This  picture  b  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Mignon's  Cat.     He  died 
in  1679. 
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MiLANEBS  (FbLICB).      It  18  BuppoBed 

that  this  artist  was  a  punter.  Tnere  is 
an  etching  by  htm  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  several  children,  and  a 
bishop  in  front  of  the  female  figure. 
This  production  is  marked  Felice  Ml' 
lanesefec, 

MiLANi  (GiULio  CasAaE).  This 
artist  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  bom 
in  the  year  1621 :  he  copied  Flaminio 
Torre,  and  complete!^  succeeded. 
There  are  several  of  his  pictures  in 
different  churches  at  his  native  place; 
and  his  principal  works  are,  St.  Antonio 
di  Padova,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
del  Castello;  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  Giuseppe;  and,  at  the  Servi,  a 
painting  of  tne  Holy  Family,  accom- 
panied by  St.  John.     He  died  in  1678. 

MiLANi  (AuasLiANo).  Tbis  artist 
was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  nephew 
to  Giulio  Cesare  Milani.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1675,  and  studied  under 
Cesare  Gennari,  as  well  as  Lorenzo 
Basinelli.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
school  of  the  Carracci,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  the  style  of  his  master;  so 
that  he  came  closer  to  the  rules  of  that 
school  than  any  other  artist,  with  the 
exception  of  Carlo  Cignani.  The  abi- 
lities of  this  painter  maintained  the  su- 
periority of  the  Bolognese  School,  and 
his  best  pictures  are,  the  Girolamo,  in 
St.  Mana  delta  Vita;  St.  Stephen 
Stoned,  in  St.  Maria;  and  at  Mascanella, 
the  Resurrection,  in  La  PuritiU  He 
died  in  the  year  1749. 

MiLANi  (Giuseppe)  Maeia).  This 
master  was  bom  in  1678,  and  learned 
design  from  Camillo  Gabrielli,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
When  he  quitted  the  school  of  Camillo, 
he  applied  himself  to  study  perspective, 
and  made  designs  after  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildiags,  ancient  and  modem, 
that  merited  his  attention  in  Pisa,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  These  he  applied 
occasionally  in  his  compositions,  and 
giuned  great  reputation  by  the  trath 
and  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  which 
he  introduced  into  his  paintings.  His 
figures  were  designed  in  an  elegant  style; 
but  he  seeiEed  to  borrow  so  much  from 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  as  to  be  accounted 
a  plagiarist.  His  colouring  was  in  a 
good  taste,  his  disposition  judicious,  his 
perspective  fine,  and  be  had  much  union 
and  harmony.  At  Pisa,  in  the  church 
of  St.   Matthew,  is    a   grand  ceiling 


painted  by  this  master;  the  composition 
IS  noble,  and  has  great  effect;  the  dis- 
position of  the  several  groups  is  good, 
and  the  architecture  excellent.  But 
many  of  the  figures  are  taken  from  Cor- 
tona; and  the  glory  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  design,  appears  too  yellow. 
Though  particular  parts,  however,  may 
justly  be  censurable,  the  whole  is  strik- 
ing and  beautiful. 

Mile,  or  Muxe  (Fbancbsco),  called 
Franeisque,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in 
1644>  and  at  an  early  age  placed  under 
Laurentius  Franck,  with  whom  he 
studied  industriously,  and  showed  so  apt 
a  genius,  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  became 
equal  to  his  master.  Having  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Genoels,  thev  studied 
together  after  nature,  and  increased 
each  other's  ardour  by  a  friendly  emu- 
lation, and  unreserved  communication 
of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  observations, 
which,  in  the  end,  rendered  both  very 
eminent.  MiU  was  remarkable  for  a 
most  tenacious  memory;  so  that,  what- 
soever scene  he  observed  in  nature,  or 
whatever  designs  of  any  other  master 
engaged  his  attention,  they  became 
ever  after  so  strongly  impressed  on  his 
memory,  as  never  to  be  forgottan.  But, 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  he  could 
readily  recollect  the  shape  and  form  of 
any  particular  doud,  or  those  tints  in 
the  skies,  and  evanescent  beauties, 
which  pleased  his  eye  and  imagination, 
so  as  to  represent  them  at  any  distance 
of  time,  with  all  the  truth  and  force  of 
nature.  He  travelled  through  England, 
Holland,  and  France;  and,  in  each 
country,  left  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
excellence  in  the  art.  His  landscapes 
show  that  he  had  made  Poussin  his 
model,  most  of  them  being  designed  in 
the  style  of  that  master;  and  he 
adomed  them  with  figures  elegantly 
designed  and  judiciously  disposed.  His 
favourite  study  was  heroic  landscape, 
like  Nicolo  Poussin;  and,  whatever  sub- 
ject he  represented,  he  took  pains  to 
adapt  the  scenery  to  it  with  skill  and 
propriety.  His  pencil  is  light,  his  tone 
of  colouring  agreeable  in  many  of  his 
pictures,  and  his  manner  pleasing;  yet 
his  works  generally  have  no  great  effect, 
by  not  having  a  proper  body  of  light, 
or,  at  least,  the  light  is  so  managed  that 
they  usually  appear  too  brown,  and  of 
one  colour.  His  best  works,  however, 
possess  much  merit  in  taste  and  cor- 
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rectness  of  design,  in  freedom  of  pencil, 
pleasing  tints  of  colouring,  as  also  in 
the  figures  and  keeping;  and  it  was  a 
loss  to  the  art,  and  to  the  world,  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  some  of  his  own 
profession,  who  envied  his  merit.  He 
was  for  some  time  deprived  of  his  rea- 
son, and  soon  after  of  his  life,  in  1680. 
A  very  agreeable  landscape  of  MiM, 
and  perhaps  one  in  his  best  style,  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. 

Mind  (Gottfried).  This  singular 
artist  was  a  native  of  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  studied  under  Feuden- 
berger.  His  favourite  subjects  were 
animals,  and  particularly  cats,  which  he 
painted  in  a  gpreat  variety  of  attitudes. 
When  at  work  he  had  always  a  fa- 
vourite puss  at  his  elbow;  and  even  at 
hb  meals  he  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  the  feline  race,  old  and  young,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached.  Madame 
Le  Brun,  the  celebrated  female  painter 
of  Paris,  purchased  many  of  his  pictures, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the 
RaffaelU  of  Cats,  Mind  also  painted 
bears  and  other  animals  with  equal 
accuracy  and  spirit.  He  died  at  Berne 
in  1814. 

MlNDERHOUT     ( ).        This      lugO- 

nions  artist  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about 
1637,  but  followed  his  profession  at 
Bruges,  were  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  painters  in  1662.  His  sub- 
jects were  sea-ports  and  harbours,  with 
a  number  of  vessels  and  figures,  espe- 
cially the  prospects  of  diiferent  ports  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  also  painted  par- 
ticular views  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  singular  delight 
in  studying  the  construction  of  every 
kind  of  shipping;  and  the  drawing  and 
design  of  all  the  vessels  he  paint^  ap- 
pear to  be  copied  from  real  objects, 
with  great  precision.  Being  verv  in- 
dustrious, he  painted  a  number  of  pic- 
tures, which,  in  general,  had  a  good 
effect,  though  not  always  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  merit;  for  some  of  them  can- 
not be  too  highly  prized,  whilst  others 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  little  more  than 
unfinished  sketches,  and  the  figures,  as 
well  as  the  skies,  are  indifferent  He 
died  at  Bruges  in  1696. 

MiNooT  (Teodosio),  was  a  Spaniard, 
bom  in  Catalonia,  in  the  year  1551,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Gaspar  Becemu 
Palomino    nas    very    incorrectly    ad- 


vanced, that  this  artist  studied  under 
Buonarroti,  who  died  when.  Mingot 
was  only  thirteen  years  old.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  per- 
fected himself  in  design,  and  became  a 
good  colonrist.  He  was  engaged  by 
rhilip  II.  in  the  palace  of  the  Prado, 
where  his  beat  pictures  were  burnt  in 
the  fire  which  destroyed  that  building. 
He  died  in  1590. 

MiNzoccHi  f  Francesco),  denomi- 
nated R  Vecchio  cU  San  Bernardo, 
This  artist's  birthplace  was  Forli.  He 
first  practised  in  the  manner  of  Marco 
Parmeg^ano,  and  a  defect  in  grace  is 
extremely  palpable  in  his  early  prodoo- 
tions,  especially  in  his  picture  of  the 
Cmdfixion,  at  the  OsservantL  He 
afterwards  improved  himself  in  the 
school  of  Girolamo  Genga,  and  coloured 
well,  after  the  manner  of  Pordenone. 
The  Sacrifice  of  Melchisedeck,  and  the 
Miracle  of  the  Manna,  are  his  best 
works  in  fresco,  preserved  in  the  Baa- 
lica  de  Loretto,  in  which  the  prominent 
figures  have  a  characterestic  brilliancy 
of  colouring.  Minzocchi  was  inimit- 
able as  a  copyist  of  Pordenone,  though, 
in  other  pictures,  he  is  found  wanting 
in  the  grandeur  and  correctness  which 
the  subjects  demanded.  Scannelli  highly 
extols  a  fresco  painting  by  this  artist,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  aella  Gratia,  at 
Forli,  representing  the  Trinityl;  the 
whole  being  well  coloured,  excellently 
foreshortened,  and  claiming  more  praise 
than  is  generally  bestowed  up<m  his 
productions.  His  two  sons,  Pietro 
Paolo,  and  Sebeutiano  JSiinzoechi^ 
were  historical  painters,  but  hx  be- 
hind him  in  the  pictorial  art.  In  the 
churches  of  St.  Agostino,  and  the 
Franciscans,  at  Forli,  are  some  very 
mediocre  works  fit>m  the  pencils  of 
these  artists. 

MiRADORO  (LuiGi),  was  a  Genoese, 
stated  by  Lanzi  as  having  been  most 
conspicuous  from  1639  till  1651.  Study- 
ing tne  first  rudiments  of  the  science  at 
Genoa,  he  afterwards  travelled  to  Cre- 
mona, at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  where  he  imitated 
Panfilo  Nuvolone.  He  then  adopted 
the  Carracci  style,  but  without  much 
exactness  in  his  figures,  or  expression 
in  his  characters.  Bold  in  design,  and 
delicate  in  colouring,  this  painter  was 
highly  prized  in  Lombardv  and  at  Cre- 
mona, although  he  is  totally  passed  over 
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by  Orlandi.  Miradoro  selected  and 
acquired  the  gnreatest  success  in  all 
terrifying  sobiects.  His  best  pictures 
are  a  Dmd  Christ  in  the  Virgin's  Lap, 
in  the  hall  at  Piacenza,  and  St^*  Gio- 
vanni Damascene,  in  St.  Clement's,  at 
Cremona. 

MiasYBLT  (Michael  Jansen).   This 

fainter  of  history  and  |>ortrait,  bom  at 
Xelft  in  1568,  was  a  disciple  of  Anthony 
Blochland,  and  for  some  time  employed 
hb  time  in  painting  historical  subjects; 
but  finding  a  continual  demand  and  a 
profitable  return  for  portraits,  he  gra- 
dually discontinued  the  former,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  latter.     He  studied  and 
imitated  nature  happily,  gave  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  portraits,  finished 
them  highly,  and  designed  them  in  a 
good  taste.     His   pencil  is  firee,    his 
touch  has  neatness,  and  the  merit  of 
his  perfonnances  so  effectually  spread 
his  reputation,  that  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  London  by  Charles   I.; 
but  the  plague  raging  at  that  time 
through  London,  he  was  prevented  from 
accepting  the  ofier.     He  lived  entirely 
at  Delft,  and  never  quitted  that  city, 
except  at  particular  times,  when  he  went 
to  the  Hague  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  princes  of   Nassau,    by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.    It  may 
readily  be  conjectured  that  the  works  of 
Mirevelt  must    have  been  extremely 
admired,  when  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber   of  his    paintings    is    considered, 
amounting  to  i^^e  thousand;  for  the 
smallest  of  which  he  never  'was  paid 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders 
— about  fifteen  pounds  sterling;  and  for 
those  of  a  larger  size,  half  or  whole- 
lengths,  his  price  was  proportionably 
enlarged.      Sandrart   and,    after   him, 
Descamps,  with    the    authors   of  the 
Abr^^  ijlrm  that   Mirevelt  painted 
above  ten  thousand  portraits — an  in- 
credible number  for  one  hand  to  finish; 
but  Houbraken,  with  greater  probabi- 
lity, limits  the  number  to  five  thousand. 
Sandrart  also  says  that  he  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  of  age,  though  all  other 
writers  agree  that  he  died  at  seventy- 
three.    The  author  of  the  Abr^^  de 
la  Vie  des  Peintres,  vol.  iii.  p.   102, 
fixes  the  birth  of  Mirevelt  in  1588,  and 
then  says  he  died  in  1641,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three;  which  must  be  an  over- 
sight; for,  according  to  those  dates,  he 
could  have  been  only  fifty-three  in  the 


year  1641;  and,  supposing  him  to  die 
at  seventy-three,  he  must  nave  died  in 
1661,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  all 
writers. 

Mirevelt  (PsTEa),  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Mirevelt,  and  bom  at  Delft  in 
1596.  In  his  manner  of  design,  in  his 
style  of  colouring,  and  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  he  resembled  his  father; 
and  by  the  best  judges  of  that  time  was 
accounted  in  no  degree  inferior  to  him. 
He  died  in  1632. 

MianoLi  (GiEOLAMo).  Vasari  states 
this  painter  to  have  been  bom  at  Ro- 
magna,  and  best  known  in  the  year 
1570.  He  was  a  tolerable  historical 
artist,  and  a  scholar  of  Pelligrino  Ti- 
baldi.  He  composed  fresco  works  for 
the  church  of  tne  Send,  at  Bolc^a, 
being  also  well  known  at  Parma  and 
Modena.  He  died  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  grand  duke. 

MiTSLLi  (AoosTiNo),  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Dolc^a  in  the 
year  1609.      Eminent  as  an  artist  in 
perspective  and  architectual  scenery, 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
human  figure,  which  science  he  ac- 
quired in  the  Caracci  School.     He  fre- 
quently desired  the  figures,  and  often 
the  perspectives,  conjointl v  with  Michel 
Angelo  Colonna,  in  ther  decorations  of 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Ravenna: 
he,  however,  ultimately  gave  up  his 
mind   completely    to    perspective,    in 
which  he  excelled.     However  inferior 
the  compositions  of  Mitelli  may  be  to 
those  of  II  Dentone,  as  regards  force 
and  strength,  they  enchant  by  the  ease 
and  beauty  of  his  selections,  and  the 
softness  of  his  colouring.     His  decora- 
tions were  always  elegantly  adapted  to 
the  style  of  the  buildine  he  had  to 
ornament,  and  he  correctly  adhered  to 
the  sombre  mafimificence  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  gracenilness  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  theatre.     In  all 
these  he  was  supported  by  M.  A.  Co- 
lonna, with  whom  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship, which  existed  twenty-four  years, 
and  only  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Mitelli.     The  most  admired  of  their 
combined  works  are  in  the  Capella  del 
Rosario,  and  the  Palazzo  Caprara  sa- 
loon at  Bologna.    They  rendered  them- 
selves equalhr  eminent  at  Parma,  Mo- 
dena, and  Genoa.     In  1658  they  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth 
of  Spain,  where  they  decorated  the 
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pilaces  with  many  of  their  most  finished 
compositions,  especially  a  fine  saloon, 
in  which  Colonna  painted  the  story  of 
Pandora.  Mitelli  died  at  Madrid  in  1660. 
MiTELLi  (GiosEPPE  Maeia),  a  native 
of  Bologna,  bom  in  1634,  was  the  son 
of  the  preoedinff  oaiuter.  After  gain- 
ing some  knowieoge  from  his  father, 
he  studied  in  the  a^emy  of  Flaminio 
Torre.  He  was  a  tolerable  historical 
punter,  and/requently  placed  figures  in 
the  perspective  ^ews  of  Agostino. 
There  are  many  works  of  this  artist  in 
the  churches  at  Bologna;  the  best  of 
which  are,  St.  Riniero  curing  the  Sick, 
in  St.  Maria  della  Vita;  a  Piet^  in  the 
Annunciata;  and  Christ  taken  in  the 
Garden,  at  the  Capuccini.  Mitelli  was, 
however,  better  known  as  ai^  engraver 
than  a  painter,  and  etched  many  plates 
designed  by  himself,  after  the  best  of 
the  Italian  painters;  thev  are  executed 
in  a  very  weak  style,  and  the  drawing  is 
very  ftiulty.  This  artist,  notwithstand- 
ing, possessed  great  eenius,  and  his 
works  are  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  amateurs. 

MOCETTO  (GiaOLAMO),  Or  HlBBONT- 

MDs  MociTus.  This  painter  was  a 
Veronese,  and  bom  about  the  year  1454. 
He  studied  under  Giovanni  Biellini;  but 
his  works  are  litUe  known.  One  pic- 
ture from  his  pencil  is  mentioned  by 
Lanzi,  in  St<  Nazario  e  Celso,  at  Verona. 
Mocetto  was  also  a  neat,  though  stiff, 
engraver;  and  his  works,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  met  with,  appear 
to  possess  no  other  merit  than  their  rarity. 
MoDBNA  (MuNAEi  Pblleorino),  de- 
nominated J)a,  This  artist  was  fre- 
quently called  Aretusi,  but  more  com- 
monly recognised  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
legrino  da  Modena,  that  citv  being  the 
place  of  hu  nativity,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1585.  It  is  uncertain  who 
was  his  master  at  Modena;  but,  in  the 
year  1509,  when  voung,  he  composed 
an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni, which  procured  him  conuderable 
applause.  The  ^at  reputation  of  Haf- 
faelle,  then  at  its  climax,  induced  Mo* 
dena  to  vbit  Rome,  when  he  became  a 
pupil  of  that  sublime  master.  His  genius 
Demg  quickly  developed  to  that  ex- 
quisite painter,  he  was  appointed  to 
assist  him  in  the  ^^rand  works  in  which 
he  was  eiwaged  in  the  Vatican.  He 
executed,  from  the  designs  of  Raffaelle, 
the  Lives  of  Jacob  and  Solomon,  in  a 


capital  style,  and,  upon  the  denuse  of 
Raffaelle,  punted  from  his  own  compo- 
sitions (or  the  churches  at  Rome,  and 
in  Sl  Giaoomo  deg^i  Spagnuoli,  the 
History  of  St  James^  in  fresco.  Upon 
his  return  to  Modena  he  was  eiisa|red 
to  paint  for  many  of  the  public  budd- 
ings; and  his  picture  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin,  which  adorns  St.  Paolo,  is 
imagined  with  all  the  elegance  and 
grandeur  of  his  great  preceptor.  This 
admirable  painter,  who  stood  so  high 
in  popular  estimation,  was  snatched 
from  tne  world  by  a  dreadful  and  cala- 
mitous event.  His  son,  engaging  in  a 
guarrel,  a  fatal  duel  ensuecC  which 
nuhed  by  Pellegrino's  offspring  killing' 
his  adversary,  when  the  frttner,  runnings 
to  the  succour  of  his  chUd,  was  attacked 
by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who» 
wreakiiiff  their  fury  upon  him,  put  an 
end  to  nb  existence.  This  shocking* 
catastrophe  occurred  about  lS2d.  Pel- 
legrino  was  the  only  pupil  of  Rafiaelle 
who  came  near  him  m  suolimity  of  style 
and  chastity  of  design, 

MoDiGUANi  (FaANCBScoy  Thls 
artist  was  bom  at  Forli,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1600.  Lanzi  speaks  of  hia 
being  called  Francesco  da  Forli,  at  Ur- 
bino,  in  consequence  of  some  pictures 
painted  by  him  in  that  city,  and  several 
nescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Luda.  His 
best  compositions  are  at  the  Osservanti 
at  Forli,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
del  Rosario,  the  subiects  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  Bible;  namely,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise;  the 
Deluge;  the  Tower  of  Rabel;  together 
with  many  more. 

MoBLAKT  (Jacob),  was  bom  at  Dort 
in  1649,  and  learned  the  art  of  painting 
from  Nicholas  Maas,  with  whom  be 
continued  several  years.  Neither 
labour  nor  study  were  wanting  in  this 
master  to  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  his  profession:  ne*  obsored 
nature  with  care;  and  at  length  was 
esteemed  a  good  pahiter,  both  of  hi»- 
tory  and  portrait.  Houbraken  men- 
tions two  compositions  of  Moelart;  the 
one,  Pharaoh  and  his  Host  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea;  and  the  other,  Moses 
striking  the  Rock;  both  deserving  com- 
mendation.    He  died  in  1727. 

Moi  (PsTsa  Van),  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1590,  was  a  disciple  in  the  academy 
of  Rubens,  and  painted  historical  sub- 
jects for  several  of  the  churches  in 
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Flanders,  as  well  as  Brabant.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp  is  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  beautifuilv  executed  in  the 
style  of  Kubens,  and  a  Christ  after 
Cracifixion,  with  the  Marjrs;  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  St.  John,  also  adorn 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Peter  Moi 
died  in  1650. 

MoiNB  (Pixans  Antoinb  lb).  He 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  J  605.  His  talent 
lay  in  painting  fruit-pieces,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  colour- 
ing and  liveliness  of  expression.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1665. 

MoiMB  (Jean  lb).  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1685,  and  died  there  in  1718. 
He  had  some  merit  as  a  painter  of 
history. 

MoiNB  (Fbancis  lb),  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  bora  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1688.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Louis 
Galloche,  under  whom  he  acqiured 
great  eminence,  and  obtained  the  best 

Erize  at  the  academy.  The  poverty  of 
is  parents,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
times,  precluded  his  ei^joyinf  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  under  ute  king's 
pension;  but  a  constant  attendon  to  the 
oest  originals  in  his  native  place  very 
soon  gained  him  great  reputation,  and 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  about  1718.  His  pass- 
port to  this  honour  was  his  picture  of 
iiercules  and  Cacus,  which,  though  by 
no  means  his  most  perfect  production, 
was  remarkable  for  correctness  in  the 
design.  Le  Moine  was  invited,  in  1724, 
to  accompany  M.  Berger  to  Italy, 
which  oifer  he  accepted  mth  avidity; 
but  he  did  not  continue  there  long 
enough  to  fix  his  studies  or  principles 
in  the  art.  During  the  short  stav  he 
made  at  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  enchanted  with  the  grandeur  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  the  celerity  of 
Lanfranco,  than  the  sublime  talent  of 
Michel  Augelo,  or  the  elegance  and 

?raoe  of  Raffaelle.  He  was  chosen  at 
aris  to  paint  the  dome  of  the  Viigin's 
Chapel  in  St  Sulpice,  when  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  grouping  of 
his  figures,  and  the  beanty  of  his  colour- 
ing. This  labour,  which  occupied  him 
three  years,  crowned  his  reputation, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XV.  to 
paint  the  vault  of  the  grand  saloon  at 
Versailles,  portraying  tne  Apotheosis 
of  Hercules;  an  immense  undertaking, 
deemed  the  largest  in  Europe,  being 


sixty-foar  feet  by  fifty-four.  The  sub- 
ject is  composed  of  nine  divisions,  and 
was  completed  in  four  years.  At  the 
death  or  Louis  de  Boullongne,  Le 
Moine  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
king,  with  a  large  salary;  and  although 
so  highly  fiivoured,  he  became  melan- 
choly and  d^ected,  which  affliction  his 
friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  assuage. 
On  one  occasion,  being  called  upon  by 
hb  patron,  M.  Berger,  for  the  purpose 
of  mviting  him  to  his  country-seat,  he 
imagined  the  officers  of  justice  were 
coming  to  seize  him,  and,  snatching  up 
his  sword,  inflicted  so  many  wounds 
upon  his  body,  that  he  fell  dead  as  his 
fnend  entered  the  apartment,  in  the 
year  1737. 

Mola  (Pirtro  Fbakcbsco).  This, 
great  painter  was,  according  to  some 
writers,  bom  at  Lugano  in  1609;  but 
others  make  him  a  native  of  Coldra,  in 
the  district  of  Coroo,  in  1621.  The 
former  account,  both  in  r^ard  to  place 
and  date,  is  however  the  most  correct. 
He  was  at  first  instructed  by  Giuseppe 
d'Arpino,  and  afterwards  became  tne 
most  distinguished  disciple  of  Albano; 
but  having  observed,  with  admiration, 
the  grand  effect  produced  by  the  colour- 
ing of  Guercino,  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  study 
the  works  of  Tidan,  Tintoretto,  Bassan, 
and  Paolo  Veronese.  He  formed  for 
himself  a  peculiar  style,  at  once  eleffant, 
bold,  and  beautiful,  which  spread  his 
reputation  through  all  Italy.  He 
studied  colour  with  intense  application, 
and  excelled  alike  in  fresco  and  oil.  At 
Rome,  several  churches  and  chapels 
were  enriched  with  historical  pictures, 
designed  by  him  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; and  for  Pope  Alexander  VII.  he 
painted  the  History  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  for  which  he  received  the 
greatest  encomiums,  besides  a  noble  re- 
compense. Though  Mola  painted  his- 
tory with  such  success,  yet  his  genius 
principally  inclined  him  to  landscape, 
m  which  he  was  uncommonly  excellent. 
His  scenes  are  generally  solemn,  his 
trees  designed  in  a  grand  style,  and 
his  distances  conducted  with  judg^ 
ment,  and  a  look  of  true  nature.  His 
design  is  correct,  and  the  figures  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  landscapes 
are  in  a  fine  taste,  and  have  a  good  ex- 
pression; though  sometimes  the  dark 
parts  of  his  pictures  are  rather  too  black. 
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His  imagination  was  livelj,  bis  inven- 
tion ready  and  fertile,  and  m  his  design, 
as  well  as  pencilling,  he  shows  abundant 
spirit  and  freedom.  Two  noble  pictures 
by  Mola  are  in  the  church  ot  Santa 
Maria  deUa  Vittoria,  at  Milan:  one  is 
the  representation  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  in  which  th^  figure  is  designed 
M'ith  nature  and  truth,  and  finely  co- 
loured; the  other  represents  St.  Paul 
the  Hermit,  a  truly  fine  production;  the 
landscape  has  a  cnarming  effect,  and  the 
trees  are  painted  in  a  grand  taste,  with 
large  spreading  branches,  in  the  style 
of  Salvator  R(»a.     He  died  in  1665. 

Mola  (Giovanni  Battista).  This 
artist,  who  was  brother  to  Francesco 
Mola,  was  bom  in  1620,  and  also  re- 
ceived his  instruction  in  the  school  of 
Albano.  He  proved  a  good  painter  in 
history,  as  well  as  in  landscape;  but  was 
far  inferior  to  his  brother  in  style,  dig- 
nity, taste,  and  colouring.  Giovanni 
Battista,  in  his  manner,  had  more  re- 
semblance to  his  master  Albano,  than 
to  that  of  Francesco;  yet  his  figures 
are  rather  hard  and  dry,  and  want  the 
mellowness  of  Albano.  However,  there 
are  four  of  his  pictures  in  the  Palazzo 
Satviati,  at  Rome,  which  are  universally 
taken  for  the  hand  of  Albano.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1676. 

MoLiNAsa  (John),  was  a  Dutch  artist 
of  considerable  merit,  whose  subjects 
were  generally  low  mirth,  the  colouring 
of  which  is  fine,  and  the  component 
parts  are  so  adimirably  expressive,  as^ 
nearly  to  vie  in  perfection  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Adnan  Ostade. 

MoLiNAER  (Nicholas  Mins).  He 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1627,  and  in 
his  style  came  very  near  to  Adrian 
Ostade.  He  painted  the  interior  of 
farm-houses,  with  rustic  sports  and  em- 
ployments, which  he  represented  admi- 
rably.   He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1686. 

AioLiNAca  (Nicholas).  He  was  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  and  was  bora  at 
Amsterdam  id  1629.  His  subjects  were 
landscapes. 

Molyn  (PsTsa),  the  Elder,  was  bora 
in  1600,  at  Haeriem.  He  was  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  punter,  and  his  ethereal 
tints  and  perspectives  are  executed  with 
chastity  and  airy  gracefulness.  He 
etched  many  clever  designs  in  the  man- 
ner of  Vandervelde,  those  plates  being 
mostly  signed  with  hb  name. 

MoLTN  (PuTBa).    This  artist,  who 


was  also  called  Cavaliere  Tempera, 
and  Pietro  Mulier,  was  bora  at  Haer- 
iem in  1 687,  but  the  chronological  tables 
fix  his  birth  in  1640.  At  first  he  imitated 
the  manner  of  Frauds  Snyders;  and 
while  he  continued  in  his  own  country, 
painted  huntings  of  different  animals,  as 
lai^  as  life,  with  singular  force  and  suc- 
cess. Afterwards  he  changed  his  style, 
and  followed  the  impulse  of  his  natural 
genius,  which  inclined  him  to  paint 
tempests,  storms  at  sea,  and  shipwrecks, 
with  such  circumstances  as  are  apt  to 
exdte  pity  and  terror.  These  subjects 
he  executed  in  such  a  fi'ee,  natural,  and 
spirited  manner,  as  procured  him  the 
technical  appellation  of  Peter  Tempesta. 
He  travelled  through  Holland,  to  ob- 
serve the  works  of  the  best  Flemish 
artists,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  changed  his  religion  from  Calvinism 
to  popery.  This,  with  his  professional 
merits,  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  many  of  the  nobility,  and  secured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  Count  Bracciano, 
who  became  nis  patron.  Persons  of  the 
first  rank  employed  him  incessanUy» 
for  whom  he  painted  his  usual  subjects 
of  animals  and  landscapes  with  the  ut- 
most applause.  At  last  he  grew  rich, 
and  received  the  title  of  Cavuiere,  with 
a  chain  of  gold.  Having  spent  several 
years  at  Kome,  he  went  to  Genoa, 
where  he  met  with  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  obtained  as  much  work 
as  he  could  execute.  There  he  might 
have  lived  in  affluence,  superior  even  to 
his  hope,  if  he  had  not,  unhappily, 
ffrown  dissolute  and  vicious.  He  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  Genoese  lady, 
and  left  no  art  untried  to  debauch  her; 
but,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectnal« 
he  propo^d  to  marry  ner,  though  it 
was  sumciently  known  that  he  had  been 
married  at  RLome  a  considerable  time 
before,  and  that  his  wife  was  then  alive. 
When  that  objection  was  uiged  by  the 
lady  and  her  friends,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly mortified,  and  resolved  to  have 
his  wife  assassinated,  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction. A  person  proper  for  the 
villanous  purpose  was  soon  engaged, 
and,  to  conceal  the  transaction  aa  much 
as  possible  from  public  notice,  Tempetta 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife 
by  that  messenger,  requesting  her  to 
accompany  the  bearer  to  Genoa.  As 
she  had  a  real  afiection  for  her  husband, 
and  wished  to  be  with  him,  she  readily 
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obeyed  his  commands,  and  was  mur- 
dered on  the  road.  Notwithstanding 
the  secrecy  with  which  this  deed  was 
peq)etrated,  the  affair  became  suspected, 
and  Tempesta  was  seized,  imprisoned, 
and,  after  foil  conviction,  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  But,  by  the  interest  and 
application  of  the  nobility,  who  regarded 
him  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  was  miti- 
gated, and  he  was  retained  in  prison 
a  long  time,  nor  would  he  probably 
have  ever  been  released,  had  it  not 
been  effected  by  a  critical  accident;  for 
when  Louis  XiV.  bombarded  Genoa, 
all  the  prisons  were  set  open,  and  Tem- 
pesta seized  that  opportunity  to  escape 
to  Placentia,  after  a  confinement  of 
sixteen  years.  From  this  affair  he  was 
nicknamed  Pietro  Milter,  or  De  Mu- 
Uerilms,  by  which  he  was  ever  after 
known  through  Italy.  It  was  observed, 
that  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in 
prison,  where  he  diligently  followed  his 
profession,  were  accounted  more  excel- 
lent in  taste,  composition,  and  colour- 
ing, than  any  of  his  preceding  perform- 
ances. A  capital  picture  of  this  master, 
in  the  possession  of  Count  Algarotti, 
was  a  representation  of  Noah  leaving 
the  Ark.  The  animals  in  this  picture, 
though  numerous,  are  well  designed,  as 
likewise  are  the  figures,  and  the  expres- 
sion is  exceedingly  eood.  It  is  difficult 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  genuine  works 
of  Tempesta,  most  of  them  being  pre- 
served, and  highly  valued,  in  Italy, 
where  they  generally  bring  large  prices, 
lliis  artist  died  in  1701. 

MoicicEas  (Hbnbv).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1650, 
and  became  the  disciple  of  Karl  du 
Jardin,  on  leaving  whom  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  improved  himself  con- 
siderably, but  still  adhered  to  the  style 
of  his  master.  His  suljects  were  land- 
scapes with  animals,  Italian  views,  with 
figures  and  fruits.  He  died  in  Holland 
in  1708. 

MoMPERT  (Joos,  or  JoDocus),  was 
bom  in  1560;  but  authors  are  silent  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  nor 
do  any  of  them  mention  the  roaster  by 
whom  he  was  instructed,  though  his 
works  are  sufficiently  known  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  He  Studied  after  na- 
ture, and  became  a  considerable  painter 
of  landscape;  his  pictures  show  great 
freedom  or  pencil,  and  his  grounds  are 


frequently  well  broken;  but  there  is  a 
stiffness  in  his  compositions,  which  can- 
not be  pleasing  to  a  judicious  eye, 
though  in  several  other  respects  he  is 
justly  commendable;  and  such  of  his 
works  as  are  carefully  fiuished  have 
many  admirers.  Though  some  of  his 
paintings  are  well  handled,  and  pencilled 
with  transparency  and  neatness,  yet,  in 
general,  his  pictures  are  neither  laboured 
nor  highly  finished,  but  are  intended  to 
produce  a  good  effect  at  a  competent 
distance  from  the  eye.  His  landscapes 
show  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and 
the  imagination  is  often  agreeably 
amused  with  the  extensiveness  of  the 
prospect,  which  is  always  well  con- 
ducted. The  freedom  of  his  touch 
seems,  to  most  observers,  to  have  too 
much  the  appearance  of  negligence; 
and,  therefore,  his  works  are  not  in  an 
equal  degree  of  esteem  with  those  of 
many  of  the  Flemish  painters,  who  not 
onl^  express  the  distances  in  their  com- 
positions agreeably  and  naturally,  but 
render  them  more  beautiful,  by  careful 
and  exquisite  finishing.  The  pictures 
of  this  master  are  very  unequal:  some- 
times he  appears  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mired, and  at  others  seems  inferior  to 
himself,  and  contemptible.  The  figures 
in  his  landscapes  were  ft'equently  in- 
serted by  Breughel;  and  Teniers  often 
retouched  the  landscapes,  thereby  add- 
ing to  their  value.     He  died  in  1 638. 

MoNA,  otherwise  Monna  (Dome- 
Nico).  This  artist,  bom  at  Ferrara  in 
1550,  was  the  pupil  of  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zuoli,  denominatea  II  Bastaruolo,  Mo- 
na  was  as  clever  in  executing,  as  he 
was  quick  at  invention;  this  is  verified 
by  his  numerous  performances  in  the 
churches  of  Ferrara.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  difference  in  his 
works,  which  is  proved  in  his  pictures 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Vijigin,  and  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  Lanzi  ascribes  this 
palpable  deviation  to  mental  derange- 
ment, and  also  states  that  Mona  unfor- 
tunately killed  an  officer,  which  obliged 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  He  (Tied 
in  the  year  1602. 

MoNANT  (Peter).  This  artist,  who 
was  an  excellent  delineator  of  sea-pieces, 
was  bom  in  Jersey;  and,  ftom  the  views 
and  circumstances  of  his  family,  had 
little  reason  to  expect  the  feme  he  af- 
terwards acquired.  He  learned  the 
first  rudiments  of  drawing  from  a  sign- 
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painter  residing  on  London-bridge:  but 
where  nature  endows  with  talents,  they 
burst  forth  in  the  lowest  situations;  and 
the  shallow  waves  which  rolled  beneath 
his  window  enabled  him  to  imitate  the 
turbulence  of  the  ocean,  and  taught  him 
those  truths  which  his  master  did  not 

fossess  the  art  of  dispensing.  In  the 
'unter-stuners'  Hall  is  a  large  picture 
by  this  artist,  painted  in  1726.  He 
died  in  1749. 

MoNANNi  (MoNANNo).  Thispaiutor 
was  a  Florentine,  and  a  scholar  of  Cris- 
toiano  Allori.  He  visited  Rome  at  an 
early  age,  where  he  became  a  good  his- 
torical painter  and  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  1652.  St.  John  Baptizing 
Christ,  from  the  hand  of  this  master,  is 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni 
at  Rome. 

MoNDiNi  (FuLOENzio),  WEB  bom  at 
Bologna,  and  distinguished  himself 
about  the  year  1658.  He  excelled  in 
delineating  historical  subjects,  and  stu- 
died under  Guercino.  Malvasia  speaks 
of  Mondini  in  terms  of  commendation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  attained  the  highest  walk  of  his 
profession  had  the  period  of  his  life 
been  prolonged.  The  churches  at  Bo- 
logna abound  in  specimens  of  this  artist, 
and,  among  many  others  worthy  of 
notice,  are  two  frescoes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  St  Antonio  di  Padova,  in  St.  Pe- 
tronio.  This  painter  died  at  Florence  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

MoN£ai  (Giovanni).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Piedmont  in  tneyear  1637,  and 
was  the  scholar  of  Romanelli  at  Rome. 
Upon  his  return  to  Acqui,  he  painted 
for  that  cathedral  a  picture  of  the  As* 
sumption;  and  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
and  with  increased  abilities,  he  produced 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  rresenta^ 
tion  in  the  Temple.  He  died  in  1714. 
MoNNicKB,  or  MoNNix.  Accordiug 
to  some  writers,  this  painter  was  a  na* 
tive  of  the  Hague,  out  others  aflirm 
that  he  was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in 
1606,  and  that,  after  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  in  his  own  country, 
wnere  he  made  a  tolerable  progress  in 
design  and  colouring,  he  travelled 
through  Italy  to  study  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  artists,  and  at  last  settled 
at  Rome.  There  he  refined  his  taste  of 
composition  and  design,  and  gradually 
divested  himself  of  the*  greatest  part  of 
his  Flemish  ideas  and  style.     He  par* 


tieularly  attended  to  perwpectiyet  and 
acquired  a  great  degree  ot  elegance  in 
that  branch;  but  he  likewise  studied 
after  nature,  till  be  became  distinguished 
as  an  artist  of  great  merit.  Tm  pope, 
having  seen  some  of  his  works,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  them,  that  he  took 
him  into  his  service,  with  an  hoaoorable 
appointment,  and  retuned  hioi  as  his 
painter  thirteen  years.  At  Rome,  and 
through  all  ItsJy,  his  pictures  were 
universally  esteemed,  not  only  for 
their  being  well  executed,  but  becaose 
they  represented  the  principal  palaces, 
squares,  churches,  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  grand  edifices  of  modem 
architecture,  which  he  copied  exactly 
from  nature;  and  in  the  areas  before 
them  introduced  figures  employed  in 
different  occupations  and  amusements. 
His  subjects  were,  views  of  the  noted 
parts  of  Rome,  the  Campo  Vacmno,  the 
streets  where  the  pillars  of  Antoninus 
and  Tr^an  stand,  and  the  ac^acent  build- 
ings, the  public  fountains,  the  Colos- 
seum, and  other  noble  fabrics;  together 
with  the  representation  of  herb  or  frnit 
markets,  sports,  carnivals,  or  proces- 
sions. In  the  choice  of  his  scenes  he 
showed  an  elegance  of  taste;  the  per- 
spective part  is  firmly  and  tmly  exe- 
cuted; his  pencilliiu^  is  firee,  and  in  many 
parts  delicate;  and  his  colouring  trans* 
parent,  showing  also  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  His  figures  are 
well  designed  and  grouped;  but  exhibit 
in  their  air  and  countenances  some  re- 
muns  of  the  Flemish  ideas  of  the  artist. 
His  paintings  are  somewhat  scarce  in 
these  kingdoms,  as  most  of  his  works 
were  produced  in  Italy;  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  followed  the 

Erofession  in  his  own  country,  to  which 
e  returned  when  he  was  advanced  in 
years;  but  many  of  his  later  paintings 
are  not  equal  in  merit  to  those  which 
he  performed  in  the  esrly  or  middle 
time  of  life.     He  died  in  1666. 

MoKNoYKE  (John  Baptist),  other- 
wise denominated  BaptUt.  Tfeds  artist 
was  bom  at  Lisle  about  the  year  1685^ 
and  after  studying  at  Antwerp,  com- 
menced historical  paintiMp;  but  finding 
his  talents  were  difficrently  directed,  he 
applied  himself  to  fruits  and  flowers,  in 
which  branch  he  acquired  great  Csme. 
When  young,  Monnoyer  went  to  Paris, 
'and  became  a  member  of  that  academy 
in  1668.     He  adorned  the  palaces  of 
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TrianoD,  Marly,  Meudon,  and  Ver- 
sailles. At  the  invitation  of  Lord  Mon- 
tague, then  our  ambassador  to  France, 
he  accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  first  essay  of  his  talents 
was  dbplaycd  in  painting  fruits  and 
flowers  for  Montague-house,  which  are 
the  finest  of  his  works.  He  executed 
many  pictures  while  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don, occupying  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
collections  of  the  nobility.  His  pictures 
are  not  so  exquisitely  finished  as  those 
of  Van  Huysum,  but  his  composition 
and  colouring  are  in  a  bolder  style. 
His  flowers  have  a  remarkable  freedom 
and  looseness,  as  well  in  the  disposition 
as  in  the  pencill\pg,  with  a  tone  of  co- 
louring almost  as  lively  as  nature  itself. 
The  disposition  of  his  objects  is  sur- 
prisingly elegant  and  beautiful;  and  in 
that  respect  his  compositions  are  easily 
known  and  distinguished  from  the  works 
of  others.  A  celebrated  work  of  this 
artist  is  a  Looking-glass  in  Kensington 
palace,  which  he  decorated  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers,  for  Queen  Mary  IL, 
who  sat  by  him  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  that  he  was  engagca  in 
painting  it  For  the  Duke  of  Ormoud 
ne  painted  six  pictures  of  East  Indian 
bir<M,  after  nature.  They  are  painted 
in  water-colours,  on  vellum;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  delicate  in  the  co- 
louring, pencilling,  or  spirited  expres- 
sion of  every  species.  He  died  in  the 
year  1699. 

MoNNOTSR  (Anthony),  br  some 
named  Young  Baptist,  was  the  pupil 
and  son  of  the  preceding  painter.  He 
copied  his  father  tolerably  well,  but  was 
far  his  inferior  in  excellence. 

MoNosiLLio  (Salvatokb).  This 
artist  was  t^  native  of  Messina,  and  flou- 
rished about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Sebastiano  Conca,  at  Rome, 
whose  manner  he  copied  with  great 
success.  Many  of  his  pictures  adorn 
the  public  buildings  in  that  city,  and  he 
aJso  painted  the  dome  in  St.  Paolo  della 
Regola.  One  of  his  best  works  b  the 
CouTersion  of  St.  Paul.  The  period 
of  this  artist's  death  is  unknown. 

MoNsioNORi  (FaANcisco,)  was  bom 
at  Verona  in  1455,  and  studied  under 
Andrea  Mantegna,  by  whose  precepts 
he  acquired  a  good  taste  for  historical 
oompoaidon,  and  an  excellent  manner 
of  painting  portraits.  His  extraordinary 


talents  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  allowed 
him  a  large  pension,  and  employed  him 
several  years.     That  prince  was  not 
onl^  a  lover  of  the  art,  but  had  also  a 
critical  judgment,  which  enabled  him 
to  examine  the  beauties  and  defects  of  a 
composition  with  taste.     He  was  ac- 
customed to  amuse  himself  oflen  in  ob- 
serving Monsignori  at  work,  and,  one 
#day,  taking  particular  notice  of  a  picture 
representing  the  Death  of  St.  Sebastian, 
the  marquis  acknowledged  every  part  of 
the  painting  to  be  elegant,  but  objected 
that  the  expression  of  the  Rgnre  was 
not  natural,  as  neither  in  the  look,  the 
limbs,  nor  attitude,  appeared  the  agony 
of  a  person  in  such  a  situation,  bound 
with  cords,  and  pierced  with  arrows. 
The  painter  asserted  the  truth  of  his 
figure,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  it,  by 
affirming  that  he  had  taken  every  part 
from  nature,  having  engaged  a  porter 
for  his  model,  who  was  tied  in  the  pos- 
ture described  in  the  painting.     The 
marquis  desired  to  see  the  porter  in  the 
proper  position  the  next  day,  that  it 
might  be  determined   which  of  them 
judged  best,   according  to  truth  and 
nature.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  mar- 
quis was  informed  that  the  apparatus 
was  ready,  he  rushed  suddenly  into  the 
room,  having  in  his  hand  a  cross-bow 
fixed  for  execution;  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance distorted  with  fury,  cried  aloud 
to  the  porter,  "  Traitor!   prepare  for 
death!  you  shall  die  instantly  r     Ashe 
approacncd,  the  porter,  terrified,  Strugs 
gled,  and  strained  every  muscle,  joint, 
and  limb,  to  disengage  himself,  each 
line  of  his  face  expressing  the  agony  of 
his  mind.     "  Now,**  said  the  marquis 
to  the  painter,    **  compare  vour  two 
models;  what  he  was  yesterday,  while 
unterrified;  and  what  he  is  now,  under 
the  dread  of  execution;  and  do  you  de- 
termine which  has  most  of  nature,  and 
which  expression  u  most  suitable  to  the 
situation  of  Sebastian."     The  painter 
profited  by  the  experiment,  confessed 
the  justice  of  the  obsenration,  altered 
hb  design,  anB  improved  it  so  much 
that  it  wgs  allowed  to  be  the  most 
capital  of  all  hb  performances.     Mon- 
signori copied  animals  with  astonbhing 
accuracy,  and  excelled  in  perspective. 
He  died  in  1519. 

MoNsioNoai  (GiROLAMo),  was  bora 
at  Verona  about  the  year  1460.  When 
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joung  he  became  a  Domimcan  monk, 
and  compoied  several  altar-pieces  for 
that  monastery.  He  was  a  painter  of 
great  merit,  and  his  copy  ot  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the 
great  library  of  St.  Benedetto,  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  remains.    He  died  in  1 540. 

Mont  (Deodato  del),  was  bom  at 
St.  Tron  in  1581,  of  a  noble  family, 
and  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  rank;  having,  from  his  infancy,  been 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  polite 
literature,  in  astronomy,  geometry,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  the  languages. 
As  his  genius  inclined  him  to  painting, 
he  became  the  disciple  of  Rubens,  with 
whom  he  lived  some  time  in  the  closest 
connexion  of  friendship,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy,  till  by  the  advan- 
tage he  derived  from  so  accomplished  a 
companion  and  director,  and  also  by  his 
own  studious  application,  he  proved  an 
extraordinary  artist.  Rubens  gave  him 
a  most  honourable  testimouial  under 
his  hand,  expressing  how  high  an  opi- 
nion he  entertained  of  his  abilities, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  favour  of 
Duke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
who  received  him  into  their  service, 
appointing  him  their  principal  painter 
and  architect,  with  the  title  of  chevalier. 
His  style  of  composition  was  elevated 
and  grand;  his  design  correct;  and  in 
his  colour  and  pencil  he  resembled  his 
master.  In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Antwerp,  is  a  Transfiguration  excel- 
lently designed  and  coloured;  and  in 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  same 
city,  is  a  representation  of  Christ  bear- 
ing his  Cross,  both  by  the  hand  of  Del 
Mont,  and  accounted  capital  perform- 
ances.    He  died  in  1684. 

MoNTAONA  (II),  see  Flatten. 

MoNTAGNA  (Benedetto),  was  bom 
at  Vicenza,  and  figured  about  the  year 
1500.  He  painted  many  pictures  for 
the  churches  at  Vicenza,  so  much  after 
the  manner  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  that 
they  are  frequently  confounded.  Mon- 
tagna  engraved  as  well  as  painted;  and 
although  hb  execution  is  very  deficient, 
and  his  design  incorrect,  he  is  worthy  of 
attention,  from  being  one  of  the  first 
who  practised  the  art  in  the  Venetian 
states.  It  is  supposed  the  works  of 
Marc  Antonio  induced  Montagna  to 
attempt  engraving,  then  little  known  in 
Italy,  although  Marc  Antonio  had  not 
at  that  time  arrited  at  his  zenith.  There 


are  many  prints  by  Montagna,  which 
are  very  rarely  to  to  met  with. 

MoNTAONA  (Marco  Tullio).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  flourished 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YIII. 
He  studied  under  Federigo  Zuccaro, 
and  succeeded  in  fresco  as  well  as  oil 

gunting.  He  executed  the  dome  of 
t.  Cecilia,  and  an  altar-piece,  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Carcere.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Montagnano  (Jacopo^,  was  bom  at 
Padua,  and  arrived  at  nis  zenith  be- 
tween 1495  and  1508.  It  appears  that 
he  was  sometimes  called  Jacopo  Mwr 
tagna,  but  his  right  appellation  was 
Montagnano,  as  there  appears  on  a 
picture  painted  by  him  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  the  Vescovada,  at  Venice,  the 
signature  Jacopus  Moniagnamo^  1495. 
There  is  also  a  work  of  this  artist  from 
the  history  of  Rome,  under  which  some 
author  of  the  time  wrote  a  very  flatter- 
ing Latin  epigram.  It  is  a  beautiful 
composition,  and  from  the  correctness 
of  the  costume  and  design,  might  be 
ascribed  to  Andrea  Mantegna.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Montanini  (Pxbtro),  called  Pe- 
truccio  Perugino,  was  bom  at  Perugia 
in  I619|  and  at  first  instracted  by  his 
uncle,  Pietro  Barsotti;  but  he  was  after- 
wards placed  with  Ciro  Fern.  He  did 
not  long  adhere  to  the  manner  of  either 
of  those  masters,  choosing  to  study 
under  Salvator  Rosa;  whose  style  be 
imitated  with  great  success.  The  taste 
of  his  landscapes  was  generally  admired; 
the  rocks,  situations,  torrents,  and  abrupt 
precipices,  were  designed  with  spint, 
and  in  a  grand  style;  his  figures  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  eye  by  their 
correctness,  propriety,  and'  elegance; 
and  the  whole  of  his  composition  ap- 

g eared  to  be  greatly  in  the  manner  of 
alvator.  He  died  in  1689. 
MoNTEao  (Don  Loebnzo).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  bom  at  Seville  in 
1640.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  architecture,  and  land- 
scape.    He  died  in  1710. 

Montilatici  (Fbancesco),  by  some 
denominated  H  Ceeca  Bravo,  was  a 
Florentine,  and  bom  about  the  year 
1600.  On  the  authority  of  Orlandi  we 
learn  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Bilinert*  and  combined  the  manner  of 
his  master  with  the  taste  of  Dominico 
Crestl.    This  artist  was  accurate  in  his 
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designs,  and  bold  in  his  colouring.  He 
acquired  the  appellation  of  H  Cecco 
Bravo  from  an  irritable  and  testy  dis- 
position which  he  possessed  in  fomenting 
feuds  and  strife.  There  are  two  good 
pictures  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist  at 
Florence,  one  in  the  church  of  the 
Teatini,  delineating  the  Fall  of  Lucifer, 
and  another  in  St.  Nicolo  Vescovo,  of 
St.  Simone.  He  died  at  Inspmck  in 
1661. 

MoNTBMEZZANo  (Francesco).  This 
artist,  a  native  of  Verona,  was  bom  in 
1555,  and  although  he  acquired  under 
Paolo  Veronese  some  of  that  artist's 
capaciousness  of  style  and  brilliancy  of 
costume,  he  is  nevertheless  languid  and 
inefficient  in  colouring  and  effect.  His 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the 
Osservanti  alia  Vigna,  at  Venice,  and 
another  of  the  Mqgdalen,  in  St.  Gior- 
gio, in  Verona,  are  his  best  works.  He 
died  in  the  year  1600. 

MoNTEBO  DE  RoxAB  (Juan).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1613,  and 
became  a  pupil,  in  Italy,  of  Pedro  de 
las  Cuevas.  Palomino  speaks  highly 
of  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  the  College  de  Atocha ;  as 
well  as  of  his  Destruction  of  the  Host 
of  Pharaoh,  in  the  convent  de  la  Mer- 
ceda.     This  arUst  died  in  1683. 

Monti  (Giovanni  Battista).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1610,  of  very  poor  parents.  When 
quite  a  youth,  ne  manifested  a  great 
geuios  for  painting,  by  frequently  de- 
uneaUng  subjects  upon  the  walls  of 
buildings,  which  bemg  noticed  by  a 
noble  Genoese,  Monti  was  placed  by 
him  as  a  scholar  under  Luciano  Bor- 
zoni.  His  abilities  expanding  under 
this  master,  he  ultimately  became  a 
good  historical  designer,  but  as  a  por- 
trait painter  he  greatly  exceeded  his 
eflPorts  in  the  former  branch.  Monti 
unfortunately  caught  the  plague,  of 
which  he  died  in  1657. 

Monti  (Francesco),  denominated  II 
Bresciano  delie  Baitaglie,  was  bom  in 
1646,  at  Brescia,  and  was  successively 
the  pupil  of  Pietro  Ricchi  and  II  Bor- 
gognone.     The  genius  of  Monti  was 

Earticularly  directed  towards  painting 
orses  and  battles,  which  he  executed 
with  a  Tigour  and  spirit  very  uncommon. 
Some  of  his  pictures  are  at  Parma  and 
Rome,  where  they  are  much  yalued. 
He  died  in  1712. 
Monti    (FftaNciico     Bolognbse), 


was  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Giuseppe  dal 
Sole,  one  of  whose  finest  pictures  was 
composed  for  the  Count  Ranuzzi,  his 
patron,  being  a  representation  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Invited  by  the 
court  of  Turin  to  that  city,  his  first 
picture  was  the  Triumph  of  Mordecai, 
which  is  admirably  finished.  There  are 
many  of  this  artist's  paintings  in  the 
Madonna  gallery.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1685.  and  died  in  1768. 

MoNTicsLLi  (Andrea),  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1640,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Affostino  Metelli.  Of  those  subjects 
which  suited  his  &ncy  and  genius,  he 
was  esteemed  a  good  painter,  working 
with  equal  expertness  in  oil  and  in  dis- 
temper. He  painted  frait,  vases,  car- 
pets, flowers,  landscapes,  perspective, 
and  scenery,  which  subjects  ne  executed 
with  a  free  pencil,  and  natural  colouring. 

Monticelli  (Michel  Anoblo),  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1678,  and  learned 
the  principles  of  his  art  from  Domenico 
Maria  Viani,  a  Bolognese  painter.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  battles  and  land- 
scapes, which  he  finished  with  great 
mellowness  of  colour,  and  a  light  iree 
touch,  usually  filling  his  compositions 
with  a  number  of  figures,  well  designed 
and  excellently  disposed. 

Montorfano  (Giovanni  Donato^, 
was  born  at  Milan,  and  arrived  at  his 
zenith  about  ihe  year  1495.  He  painted 
a  fine  picture  for  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
would  have  acquired  him  greater  fame, 
had  it  not  been  placed  in  competition 
with  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  to  whose  superiority  the  finest 
arUsts  might  yield.  There  is  good 
keeping  in  the  beads  of  his  %ures,  and 
had  he  attended  a  little  more  to  the 
gracefulness  of  contour  he  would  have 
been  unrivalled.  He  has  introduced 
into  it  a  group  of  soldiers  gaminff^, 
whose  different  countenances  are  Si 
strongly  expressive  of  the  ardent  desire 
of  gain.  The  perspective,  architecture, 
and  gradation  of  distances,  are  not  less 
happily  rendered. 

aIontpetit  (Arm and  Vincent  de), 
a  French  artist,  bom  at  Macon  in  1713, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1800,  was  a  portrait 
painter  in  considerable  estimation.  He 
invented  a  mode  of  painting  in  minia- 
ture, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ebtdoric,  His  knowledge  of  mecbanici 
was  also  extensive,  and  he  produced 
several  valuable  inventions. 
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MoKTSRDB  (LucA^.  Thit  uriist,  wlio 
followed  the  style  or  Pellegrino  di  Saa 
Daniello,  was  a  native  of  Udina,  and 
born  in  the  year  1501.  He  painted  a 
beautiful  picture  for  the  altar  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  his 
native  place,  the  subject  of  which  was  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Gervasio  e 
Protasio.  It  is  supposed  that,  had  this 
painter  lived,  he  would  have  acquired 
great  fame;  but  he  was  not  long  allowed 
to  ei\joy  the  fruits  of  his  study.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  greatly 
regretted  by  all  his  contemporaries. 

Mont  (Louis  db).  He  was  bom  at 
Breda  in  1698,  and  studied  successively 
under  Van  Kessel,  Emanuel  Biset,  and 
Philip  Vandyck;  but  painted  in  the 
style  of  Gerard  Douw.  His  pictures 
are  executed  with  spirit,  and  highly 
finished,  with  a  good  colour,  and  due 
regard  to  the  chiaro-oscuro. 

MoOJAEftT,  or  MOONTAERT,  (NICHO- 
LAS), bom  in  the  year  1600  at  Amster- 
dam, was  an  enmver  as  well  as  punter, 
of  whom  several  plates  exist,  executed 
after  his  own  works.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  instracted  Jacob  Vander  Does, 
John  Baptbt  Weenix,  Solomon  de 
Coninck,  and  several  others,  in  the  art 
of  engraving.  In  liis  pictures  he  co- 
pied Adam  Elsheimer,  mingling  figures 
with  his  landscapes,  after  the  style  of 
that  artist . 

Moor,  (Chevalier  Karl  db,)  was 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1656,  and  at  first 
was  the  disciple  of  Gerard  Douw,  with 
whom  he  continued  a  considerable  time; 
but  placed  himself  afterwards  with 
Abraham  Vanden  Tempel.  The  death 
of  that  master  disconcerted  Moor,  and 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Leyden 
from  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied 
some  time  with  Francis  Mieris,  and  at 
last  went  to  Dort,  to  practise  with  God- 
frey Schalcken.  At  the  period  when 
he  repaired  to  the  latter^master,  he  was 
flupenor  to  him  as  a  designer,  but  wished 
to  learn  Schalcken^s  manner  of  handling. 
When  Moor  began  to  follow  his  pro* 
fession,  the  public  soon  did  justice  to 
his  merit;  ana  he  took'the  most  effectual 
method  to  establish  his  reputation,  by 
working  with  a  much  stronger  desire  to 
acquire  fame  than  to  increase  his  fbr- 
tane.  He  painted  portraits  in  a  beau- 
tiful stylo;  in  some  ot  them  imitating  the 
taste,  digmty,  force,  and  delicacy  of 
Vandyck;  and  in  others,  the  striking 
effect  and  spirit  of  Rerabnttdt.    In  hu 


female  figarei,  the  carnations  were 
tender  and  soft;  and  in  his  historical 
compositions,  the  airs  of  his  heads  had 
variety  and  grace.  His  draperies  are 
well  -chosen,  elegantly  disposed  in  na- 
tural folds,  and  appear  light,  flowing, 
and  unconstraineo.  His  pictures  are 
always  neatly  and  highly  finished;  he 
designed  them  excellently,  and  grouped 
the  figures  of  his  subjects  with  skilL 
His  works  were  universally  admired, 
and  some  of  the  first  princes  of  Europe 
wished  to  employ  nis  pencil.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscai^  desired  to  have 
the  portrut  of  De  Nloor,  painted  by 
himself,  to  be  placed  in  the  Florentine 
gallery;  and,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  sent 
him  a  chain  and  medal  or  gold.  The 
imperial  ambassador,  Connt  ZinzendorC 
by  order  of  his  master,  engaged  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Malborough  on  horse- 
back; in  which  performances  the  dignity 
and  expression  of  the  figures,  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  horses,  appeared  so 
masterly,  that  they  were  regarded  with 
admiration,  and  produced  manj  Latin 
poems  in  honour  of  the  artist,  who  was 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  the  order 
of  knighthood.  He  likewise  painted 
the  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a 
numuer  of  other  portraits,  for  which  he 
received  lai^  pnces.  The  picture  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  by  this  master,  is 
accounted  a  capital  piece;  as  also  the 
History  of  Brutus  condemning  his  Sons; 
which  subject  he  chose  ft>r  the  grand 
council  hall  at  Leyden.  Thu  ust  is 
esteemed  admirable,  not  less  for  the 
strong,  natural,  and  true  expression  in 
every  figure,  than  for  the  beauty  of  the 
design,  colouring,  and  finishing.  Though 
he  was  mostly  employed  on  laige  works, 
he  often  painted  small  easel  pictures,  with 
subjects  of  history,  or  conversations; 
which  are  exceedingly  Talaed,  havinff 
all  the  merit  of  neat  pencilling  and 
sweet  colouring,  added  to  an  elegant 
taste  of  design.     He  died  in  1798. 

Mootsl  (John),  was  bom  at  Leyden 
in  1650,  and  punted  those  particular 
subjects  in  which  he  delighted,  in  an 
exquisite  manner.  Every  kind  of  fruit 
and  flower  he  studied  careftiUy  after 
nature,  and  they  appeared  from  his 
pencil  so  fresh,  round,  blooming,  and 
relieved,  that  eTerr  olgect  seemed  to 
be  real  nature.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  merit,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and 
clearness     of    colonriog,   he   neither 
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equalled  Blignon  in  fruit,  nor  John  Van 
Huysum  in  flowers.     He  died  in  1719. 

MoRALBB  (Luis),  called  El  Divino, 
This  artist  was  a  Spaniard,  and  bom  in 
1509,  at  Badajos,  in  Estremadura.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Pedro  Campana,  and  as 
all  his  pictures  were  of  a  religious  na- 
ture, he  was  styled  El  Divino  Morales. 
Most  of  his  works  portray  the  head  of 
the  Yiiigin  in  sorrow,  or  that  of  our 
Saviour  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns.  In 
many  respects  hb  pictures  resemble 
those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  the 
peculiar  softness  with  which  they  are 
executed;  neither  is  the  expressive 
force  of  his  works  in  any  way  lessened  on 
that  account,  being  terminated  with  the 
utmost  spirit.  It  b  supposed  that  Mo- 
rales scarcely  ever  designed  whole- 
lenffth  pictures.  His  beautiful  painting 
of  Ecce  Homo  displays  the  acme  of 
suffering  endured  with  more  than  mor- 
tal resignation;  while  his  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa is  expressive  of  the  greatest  anguish. 
He  died,  aged  seventy-seven,  in  1586. 
His  works  are  dispersed  all  over  Spain, 
and  at  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Sole- 
dad;  there  is  also  a  Santa  Veronica  in 
the  Trinitarian  convent  at  Madrid,  and  a 
representation  of  Ecce  Homo  in  the  con- 
yent  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  same  city. 

MoRANDi  (Giovanni  Mabia).  This 
master  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1625, 
and  his  first  instructor  was  Sigismund 
Coccapani,  whom  he  quitted  for  the 
academy  of  Antonio  Biliverti.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  qualified  to  pursue 
his  studies  with  advantage  at  Rome,  he 
travelled  thither,  and  after  he  had  cur- 
sorily surveyed  the  marvellous  works 
of  art  treasured  in  that  city,  he  deli- 
berately fixed  on  those  from  which  he 
could  hope  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment, ana  endeavoured,  by  judiciously 
studying  their  particular  excellencies,  to 
impress  the  idea  of  their  perfections  so 
firmly  on  his  memory,  as  to  keep  them 

S^rpetually  present  to  his  ima^nation. 
y  this  method  of  studying,  and  diligent 
practice,  he  distinguished  himself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  invited  him  to  his  court,  where 
ne  painted  the  portrait  of  that  monarch 
so  well,  that  all  the  imperial  family  sat 
to  him;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  most  of  the  German  princes.  He 
possessed  the  excellent  parts  of  his  art 
in  a  high  degree;  correctness  of  design; 
elegance  and  nature    in   his   figures. 


whether  historical  or  portraits;  a  fine 
taste  in  his  composition;  and  a  beautiful 
tone  of  colour.  He  died  in  1715,  or 
according  to  others,  in  1717. 

MoaANDiNi  (Fbancbsco),  called  H 
Poppi,  This  artist  was  a  pupil  of 
Giorgio  Vasari,  whose  manner  he  copied. 
He  was  bom  in  a  little  town  called 
Poppi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  in 
1544.  Most  of  his  pictures  portray 
mirth  and  gaiety.  There  are,  notwith- 
standing, several  of  his  paintings  in  dif- 
ferent churches  in  Florence.  Vasari 
speaks  highly  of  a  much  admired  picture 
by  this  painter,  representing  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Virain  to  St.  Elizabeth,  in 
St.  Nicolo;  andthatof  the  Conception, 
in  St.  Michelino. 

Mobazzonb  (Pibb  Fbancbsco  Maz- 
zucHELLi),  was  a  Milanese,  and  bom  in 
1571,  at  Morazzone,  and  Irom  his  birth- 
place was  styled  //  Morazzone,  In  his 
youth  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  painted 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Apostles,  ror  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maddalena,  at  Corso;  and  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  in  St.  Silvestro  in 
Capita.  He  then  repaired  to  Venice, 
ana  followed  the  style  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto,  and  Titian,  which  was 
the  means  of  his  improving  himself  in 
colouring;  and  upon  nis  retum  to  Milan, 
he  painted  a  beautiful  picture  for  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  Abate,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  but 
in  a  manner  so  different  from  that  exe- 
cuted at  Rome  upon  the  same  subject, 
as  scarcely  to  appear  by  the  same  mas- 
ter. Morazzone  was  engaged  at  Pia- 
cenza,  in  1626,  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral,  but  dying  that  year,  with- 
out finishing  the  work,  it  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Guercino.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Como,  is  a  beautiftil 
painting  of  St.  Michael  defeating  the 
rebeUious  Angels.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  his  patron,  and  firom  that  mo- 
narch's hands  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

MoBB  (Cbsvalibb  Antonio).  This 
eminent  artist  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in 
1519.  He  became  the  disciple  of  John 
Schooreel,  and,  havinff  maae  a  consi- 
derable progress  under  that  master, 
went  to  Rome  to  improve  himself  in 
design,  after  which  he  visited  Venice, 
to  discoyer  the  troe  principles  of  co- 
louring, for  which  that  school  is  so  de- 
seryediy  famous.    He  imitated  nature 
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closely,  and  often  happily;  his  manner 
is  strong,  true,  and  firm;  and  his  por- 
traits have  character  and  life.  He 
seemed  to  study  HoU>ein,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  delicacy  of  finishing 
which  is  observable  in  the  works  of 
that  great  master,  though  he  finished 
his  pictures  with  care  and  neatness. 
He  aesigned  with  accuracy,  and  his  co- 
louring has  all  the  truth  or  nature  itself; 
yet  in  strength  and  force  it  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Titian;  nor  have  his  paintings 
that  spirit  which  appears  in  tne  works 
of  some  other  artists,  there  being  some- 
thing hard  and  dry  in  his  manner. 
However,  ho  excelled  in  many  historical 
compositions,  though  they  were  not  de- 
signed in  a  grand  style;  and  one  of 
them,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Resurrection,  was  publicly  exhibited  at 
St.  Gerroains,  before  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  He  was 
particularly  esteemed  b^  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  to  the  court 
of  Portugal,  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  queen  of  Spain. 
For  these  three  portraits  he  received 
.six  hundred  ducats,  besides  many  valu- 
able presents,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood; and  the  Portuguese  nobility  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  that  order, 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand ducats.  Most  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  employed  him,  and  at  every 
court  his  paintings  were  beheld  with 
applause;  but  at  none  more  than  those 
of  England  and  Spain.  While  here,  he 
was  highly  honoured  by  Queen  Mary, 
who  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  allowed  him  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  When  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  treated 
him  with  such  fiimUiarity,  that  More, 
one  day,  while  the  kin^^  put  hb  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  smeared  it  with  some  car- 
mine. The  monarch  withdrew  hb  hand, 
the  courtiers  were  petrified,  and  More, 
recollecting  himselt,  fell  upon  his  knees 
to  beg  forgiveness.  Philip  only  smiled, 
but  the  painter  never  enjoyed  rest  till 
he  got  out  of  the  kingdom,  nor  could  any 
inducement  prevail  upon  him  to  return. 
While  he  was  in  Spain,  he  copied  some 
portraits  of  illustrious  women,  which  had 
Deen  originally  painted  by  Titian;  and 
they  were  thought  to  approach  near  to 
the  beauty  of  the  originals.  The  por- 
trait of  More»  punted  by  himself  in 


the  gallery  of  painters  at  Florence,  is 
charmingly  coloured,  and  fall  of  life 
and  nature,  yet  it  b  not  without  some- 
what of  that  stiffness,  of  which  he  coitid 
never  divest  himself.  HU  last  work 
was  the  Circumcision,  intended  for  the 
cathedral  church  at  Antwerp;  but  he 
left  it  unfinished  at  hb  death,  in  1575. 

Moas  (Jacob),  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  in  1740,  and  placed  in  the 
academy  for  designing  that  was  esta- 
blbhed  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
under  Alexander  Rundman.  In  the 
year  1770  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
ne  reaped  great  fame  as  a  landscape 
painter.  More  selected  Claude  Lor- 
raine for  his  model,  and  his  sulijects, 
after  the  style  of  that  eminent  artbt, 
usually  represented  the  Campagna  and 
suburbs  of  Rome.  A  reasonable  ad- 
mirer of  his  works  must  allow  that  hb 
scenery  is  beautiful,  and  his  figures  well 
selected;  but  there  were  many  Englbh 
noblemen  in  Italy,  by  whom  More  was 
engaged,  that  were  so  indiscreet  as  to 
rank  the  talents  of  the  latter  artist  as 
equal  to  those  of  Claude.  There  b, 
however,  a  poverty  of  colouring  in  his 
tints,  which  leaves  him  fiur  behind  that 
admirable  master.  Jacob  More  ended 
his  days  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1795. 

MoREBLZE  (Paul),  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1571,  and  was.  a  disciple  gf 
Michael  Mirevelt,  whose  manner  he 
imitated  in  portrait  painting;  but  hb 
ambition  leading  him  to  paint  history, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  improved 
himself  considerably  in  hb  style  and 
taste,  by  studying  design,  and  sketching 
the  compositions  of  eminent  artists. 
Yet  he  afterwards  found  so  much  em- 

{>loyment  in  the  portrait  line,  that  very 
ittfe  leisure  was  allowed  him  either  to 
study  or  to  piactbe  history.  However, 
by  observing  the  magnificent  buildii^ 
at  Rome,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  as 
also  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
perspective,  be  became  a  good  painter 
of  architecture:  the  gate  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, at  Utrecht,  was  erected  from 
one  of  hb  designs.     He  died  in  1688. 

MoasLL  (Nicholas).  t*his  painter 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1664,  and 
studied  under  Verendaal,  an  excellent 
painter  of  fruit  and  flowers;.  frx>m  whom 
he  learned  the  art  of  imitating  nature 
beautifully,  and  he  alwajrs  painted  in 
the  manner  of  hb  master.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  established  his  repota- 
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tion  at  Antwerp,  he  remoYed  to  Brussels, 
where  the  court  at  that  time  resided; 
and  soon  became  known  to  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  so  as  to  have  employment 
from  every  quarter.  He  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  but  the  precise  year  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned.  He  com- 
posed his  subjects  well,  and  in  his  pic- 
tures appeared  a  great  deal  of  harmony; 
his  manner  is  broad,  and  shows  free- 
dom of  hand  and  facility  of  execution; 
his  touch  is  full  of  spirit,  his  colouring 
true  to  nature,  and  suitable  to  the  sub- 
jects he  represents.  In  some  respects 
he  was  rather  superior  to  his  master, 
particularly  in  the  foliage  of  his  plants 
and  flowers.  Two  capital  flower-pieces 
of  this  master  are  painted  on  the  fold- 
ing doors  of  the  caoinet  where  the  ta- 
pestries belonging  to  the  church  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ghent,  are  pre- 
served. They  are  composed  in  a  grand 
style,  and  are  well  executed.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1 732. 

MoRELLi  (Baetolomeo),  sumamod 
II  Sicnum,  This  artist  was  a  native  of 
Sianona,  not  far  distant  from  Bologna, 
to  which  city  he  repaired  in  the  year 
1629,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Fran- 
cesco Albano.  He  acquired  great  lame 
by  his  historical  works,  and  especially 
his  frescoes.  Crespi  states  that  many 
of  his  paintings  were  equal  to  those  of 
Albano.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  in  the  year  1683.  At  Bologna 
there  are  several  of  his  works,  of  which 
we  mav  particularly  remark  his  pic- 
tures of  the  Resurrection,  in  Buor  GesQ; 
and  the  St.  Teresa,  in  the  church  of  La 
Madonna  delle  Grazie.  His  principal 
work,  however,  is  in  the  cnapel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Bartolomeo  di  Por- 
ta, which  is  almost  equal  to  his  master, 
from  the  grace  which  u  displayed 
in  the  design  and  delicacy  of  tne  co- 
louring. 

MoRSTTo  (Lb),  see  Bonvicino. 

MoRiER  (David).  This  painter  was 
born  at  Berne  in  1705,  and,  visiting 
England  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  procured,  through 
the  interest  of  Sir  Edward  Faulkener, 
an  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  settled  upon  him  a  salary 
of  J8200  per  annum.  In  battles,  horses, 
and  portraits,  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  amply  recompensed, 
by  experiencing  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment.    He  died  in  1770. 


MoRiN  (John).  This  artist,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1612,  was  equally  clever  in 
engraving  as  in  painting.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Philip  de  Champagne,  and 
painted  a  great  many  portraits,  besides 
other  subjects:  he,  however,  relin- 
quished that  branch  of  study,  and  be- 
came an  engraver. 

MoRXNA  (Giuuo),  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna, and  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Sabbatini.  He  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  historical  works,  and,  from  the  ex- 
pression he  conveys  in  his  countenances, 
appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  emulate 
Corrogio«  There  are  several  of  his 
paintings  in  the  churches  of  Bologna, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  a  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  at  the  Servi;  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Elizabeth, 
in  St.  Uomobono;  and  the  Crucifixion, 
in  St.  Sebastiano  e  Rocco. 

MoRLANO  (  Hbnrt  Robert).  He  was 
the  son  of  a  painter  in  St.  James's  Square, 
London,  by  whom  he  was  instructed:  he 
painted  portraits  both  in  oil  and  crayons, 
besides  which  he  scraped  in  mezzotinto, 
and  was  much  employed  as  a  picture- 
cleaner.  In  1760  he  exhibited  a  boy's 
head  in  crayons,  which  was  one  of  bis 
best  performances.  By  embarking  in 
picture-dealing  he  ruined  his  affairs, 
and  became  a  bankrupt.  The  common 
subjects  of  his  pencil  were  conversa- 
tions, and  servants  employed  in  domes- 
tic purposes.  He  died  in  December, 
1797,  aged  about  seventy-three.  He 
was  the  father  of  that  extraordinary 
artist,  George  Morland, 

MoRLAN  D  (  George ).  This  celebrated 
English  artist  was  bom  about  the  year 
1764;  and  exhibited,  when  very  young, 
the  greatest  proo&  of  eminent  talent. 
His  father  was  his  only  master,  to  whom 
he  was  apprentice,  and  he  closely  ap- 
plied to  tne  science  during  that  period. 
On  the  conclusion  of  his  articles,  he 
quitted  his  father's  mansion,  when  a  life 
of  superior  talent,  combined  with  the 
most  flagrant  intemperance,  followed; 
BO  that  we  admire,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  condemn,  a  man  whose  conduct 
was  so  licentious  and  derogatory  to  hu- 
man nature.  The  different  epochs  of 
Morland's  talents  were  from  the  com- 
mencement to  their  zenith  progressively 
short;  the  whole  being  comprised  in  a 

Eeriod  of  about  six  years;  during  which 
e  produced  those  compositions  that 
completely  stamped  his  fame.  In  1 790, 
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hU  biographers  state  that  he  arrtTed  at 
the  climax  of  his  abilities,  devoting  to 
his  pictures  all  the  time  and  thooght 
requisite  to  render  them  perfect.  Mor- 
land  selected  the  subjects  best  suited 
to  his  talents;  for  as  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  very  circumscribed,  and 
he  possessed  no  mental  refinement 
Irom  nature,  he  perhaps  lost  the  little 
inherent  feeling  he  possessed,  by  fre- 
quenting low  company,  and  indulging 
in  slothful  inebriety.  He  matured  a 
happy  combination  of  figure  and  cha- 
racter; but  his  laige  pictures  were  ge- 
nerally deficient,  as  he  never  fixed  upon 
any  subject  suflBciently  enereetic  to  em- 
ploy characteristically  all  his  objects. 
In  portravine  the  broad  and  vulear 
walks  of  life,  ne  was  inimitable,  but  nis 
landscapes  were  not  always  critically 
exact,  nor  was  his  colouring  uniformly 
ffood,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  know- 
led^  of  nature  to  give  energy  or  time 
to  improve  his  labours,  and  cultivate 
the  native  talent,  he  possessed:  his  ani- 
mals were  exquisite,  but  the  designs  are 
frequently  wanting  in  extension  of  land- 
scape. Never  having  visited  romantic 
scenery,  except  in  Derbyshire,  he  sel- 
dom attempted  the  sublime.  Hb  fields, 
hedges,  ponds,  and  clay-banks,  are  well 
portrayed;  his  storms  are  good,  though 
not  terrific;  but  the  combination  of 
common  incidents,  and  consequent 
events,  claim  considerable  commenda- 
tion. Morland  painted  landscape  only 
as  a  concomitant  to  his  figures;  in  his 
distances,  however,  he  was  often  ex- 
tremely clever.  His  most  admirable 
pictures  are  those  comprising  inland 
scenery,  sheep,  pigs,  and  asses;  dwarf- 
trees  he  greatly  excelled  in;  and  he 
generally  selected  old  and  clumsy 
hones,  being  little  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  that  noble  animal.  The  pig 
is,  however,  the  animal  he  has  oftenest 
introduced  in  his  subjects,  and  is  always 
inimitable;  neither  are  his  sheep  less 
admirably  portrayed.  His  vouthful  pro- 
ductions display  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with;  but 
in  the  decline  of  his  abilities,  brought 
on  by  excesses,  his  paintings  lost  all 
their  eneigies;  addea  to  this,  he  fi'e- 
quently  copied  his  early  productions, 
without  displaying  either  their  force  or 
character;  so  that  his  dying  genius  may 
be  traced  throughout  his  latter  works. 
He  died  in  the  year  1806. 


MoBO  (MAaco),  and  Gnruo  (d'Av- 
QELi).  There  is  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollinari,  at  Venice,  the  Quatro  Coro- 
nati,  by  the  last-mentioned  painter;  and 
likewise  a  picture  of  Paradise,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bartolomeo.  He  died  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  but  the  date  b 
not  ascertained. 

MoaoNi  (DoMBNico).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  received 
instructions  in  the  art  from  several  of 
the  pupils  of  Stefano  Veronese.  There 
is  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St 
Bernardino  at  Verona,  from  the  pencil 
of  this  artist,  which  b  very  nighly 
spoken  of. 

MoBONi  (PiBTBo).  From  the  autho- 
rity of  Averoldi,  thb  painter  was  first  a 
pupil  of  hb  father,  the  preceding  artist, 
and  subsequently  a  scholar  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  artbts  of  the  Venetian  School, 
and  proved  equally  excellent  with  hb 
competitors  in  the  clearness  of  hb  ct^^ 
lourii^.  Hb  picture  of  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  and  many  works  in  the  pub- 
lic buildings  at  Brescia,  are  unrivalled. 
He  died  in  the  year  J  625. 

MoBONI,  or  MOBONB  (GlOVAMRI  BaT- 

tista),  was  bom  in  1528,  and  instructed 
by  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  who  took  un- 
usual care  to  form  hb  taste  of  design 
and  colouring,  by  directing  him  to 
copy  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
pamters;  in  which  practice  he  spent 
several  years,  with  great  industiy. 
When  he  had  establbbed  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  art,  he  composed 
historical  subjects  with  success,  but 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  paint- 
ing of  portraits,  in  which  he  arrived  at 
such  perfection,  that  even  Titian  al- 
lowed the  portnuts  of  Moroni  to  be  the 
nearest  in  merit  to  those  of  his  own 
hand.     He  died  in  1 578. 

MoBONi  (Fbancbsco).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Verona  in  1474,  and 
was  the  son  of  Domenico  Moroni,  a 
Veronese  punter,  very  famous,  in  his 
time,  for  working  equally  weU  in  finesco 
and  oil.  Francesco  inherited  the  taste 
of  design  and  the  science  of  hb  father, 
but  proved  fru*  superior  to  him  in  the 
grace  of  his  figures  and  in  the  union 
and  harmony  of  hb  colouring.  He 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  and  died  in  that  city,  where 
many  of  hb  best  performances  are  still 
preserved  in  the  churches  aud  convents. 
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of  which  they  are  accounted  a  prindpal 
ornament.     He  died  in  1529. 

MoaosiNi  (FaANCESco),  denominated 
J7  Monte  Pulciano^  a  Florentine  artist, 
is  stated  by  Baldinacci  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  Orazio  Fidano,  after  whose 
manner  he  composed  a  work  on  the 
ConTorsion  of  St.  Paul,  at  Florence. 

MoETiMEa  (John    Hamilton),  was 
bom  at  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  about 
the  year  1739.     His  uncle  being  a  re- 
spectable artist,  he  imbibed  at  a  very 
early  period  a  great  inclination  for  the 
science,  and  soon  gained  a  sufficient 
proficiency  in  drawing  to  render  him 
capable  or  sketching  anything  that  in- 
terested his  fikucy.  In  his  youth  he  was 
much  attached  to  sublime  and  romantic 
scenery,  which  gave  his  genius  a  turn 
for  the  terrible;    and   the  hordes  of 
savage  robbers,  which  abounded  on  the 
coast,  opened  a  fine  field  for  his  inven- 
tive pencil.     Upon  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  scholar  of  Hudson, 
under  whom  he  acquired  but  little  ad- 
dition to  his  natural  talent.     The  Duke 
of  Richmond's  gallery  afforded  him  the 
greatest  improvement,  being  constantly 
open  fbr  the  admission  of  all  artists  who 
wished  to  study  from  that  nobleman's 
coUecdon.     Cipriani  conduced,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  towards  his  improve- 
ment, and  used  every  endeavour  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  the  duke,  who  invited 
Mortimer  to  become  a  member  of  his 
fiimily.      His  historical  picture  of  St. 
Paul  converting  the  Britons  procured 
him  the  premium  of  one  hunared  gui- 
neas, bestowed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts.      Dr.  Bates 
afterwards  possessed  that  picture,  and 
gave  it  to  tne  church  of  Chipping- Wy- 
combe, in  Buckinghamshire.  Mortimer's 
fame  being  established,  he  augmented 
his  reputation  by  his  pictures  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
VoTtigern  and  Rowena.     He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
when  an  exhibition  was  established  at 
the  Lyceum  in  1769,  and,  without  any 
application,  was  appointed  royal  aca- 
demician, by  order  of  his  majesty.    He 
died  in  Norfolk-street,  in  the  Strand, 
February  4th,  1779. 

MoaTo  (da  FisLTRo),  was  bom  in 
1468,  at  Florence,  where  he  learned 
the  first  principles  of  paintiug;  but 
went  to  Rome  when  young,  and  applied 
himself,  with   sipgular    diligence,    to 


search  out  everything  that  was  curious 
among  the  antiquities,  which  were  scat- 
tered through  every  part  of  that  city 
and  its  vicinity.  As  his  genius  directed 
him  to  paint  in  the  grotesque  style,  he 
explored  all  the  antique  works  of  that 
kind  in  the  vestiges  of  baths,  monu- 
ments, temples,  gprottoes,  sepulchres; 
and  so  effectually  studied  the  elegance 
of  taste  in  the  different  ornaments,  that 
he  became  exceedingly  eminent  in  that 
manner  of  designing,  being  also  the  first 
of  the  modem  artists  who  painted  in 
that  style.  Nor  can  there  be  a  better 
testimony  of  his  abilities  than  his  being 
employea  by  Giorgione  to  paint  the  or- 
naments of  his  grandest  compositions. 
He  died  in  1513.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe  here,  that  the  term  grotesque 
was  introduced  by  the  Italians,  and  ap- 
propriated to  that  peculiar  manner  of 
composition  and  invention  observed  in 
the  antique  ornamental  paintings,  which 
were  discovered  in  the  subterraneous 
chambers  at  Rome,  Puteoli,  Cuma,  or 
Bajae,  which  had  been  decorated  in  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  as 
the  Italians  apply  the  word  grotta  to 
express  every  kind  of  cavern,  cave,  or 
grot,  all  the  modem  paintings,  which 
were  in  imitation  of  the  antique  design 
discovered  in  those  chambers,  which  for 
ages  had  been  concealed  under  rabbish 
and  ruins,  were  called  by  xYiemgrotteschet 
and  from  thence  grottesgue,  or  grotes' 
que,  implying  a  style  of  painting  in 
which  the  imagination,  fancy,  and  in- 
vention, are  principally  exerted,  without 
any  strict  adnerence  to  nature  or  tratb. 

MosEa  (George  Michael),  was  bom 
in  Switzerland,  but  coming  yery  young 
to  England,  he  followed  the  profession 
of  a  gold-chaser,  painting  also  m  enamel, 
and,  upon  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  keeper.  This  situation  gave  him 
considerable  insight  as  to  the  stracture 
of  the  iiuman  figure,  owing  to  the  con- 
templation and  instraction  he  gave  the 
students  respecting  the  antique  statues. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  unblemished 
character,  and  died  about  the  year  1783. 

Moses,  called  Little  Moses.  This 
master  is,  by  some  authors,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Poelemburg, 
because  he  always  painted  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  that  artist,  as  well  in 
design  as  in  colouring  and  pencilling. 
His  subjects  were  landscapes,  in  whicn 
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he  introduced  historical  figures,  repre- 
senting memorable  stories  from  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  fabulous  writers. 
His  touch  was  extremely  delicate,  his 
colouring  agreeable,  and  his  pictures 
are  freauently  taken  for  the  works  of 
Poelemourg.     He  died  in  1650. 

MosNisa  (John).  According  to  Fe- 
libien,  this  painter  was  bom  at  Blois, 
about  1600,  where  his  father  was  a 
painter  on  glass,  and  was  by  him  initiated 
into  the  pnnciples  of  painting.  Visitbg 
Florence,  Mosnier  became  ,a  pupil  of 
Cristofano  Allori,  and,  upon  returning 
to  his  native  country,  acquired  consi- 
derable fame  as  an  historical  designer. 
In  St.  Martin's  church  at  Paris  are 
some  of  the  best  efforts  from  the  pencil 
of  this  artist,  who  died  in  that  city  in 
1656. 

MosTAsaT  (John),  was  bom  at  Ha- 
erlem  in  1499,  of  an  honourable  family, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting 
by  Jacques  de  Haerlem.  His  personal 
accomplishments,  and  the  politeness  of 
hb  address,  added  to'  his  distinguished 
merit  in  hb  profession,  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  persons  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions, particularly  Margaret,  sister  to 
Philip  I.,  King  of  Spain,  in  whose  ser- 
Tice  ne  was  retained  eighteen  years. 
He  painted  many  portraits  of  the  nobi- 
lity, which  were  much  applauded.  He 
also  designed  landscape  in  a  neat  man- 
ner, with  a  number  of  small  figures, 
which  were  well  designed;  and  all  hb 
works  have  great  spirit  and  judgment. 
A  Nativity,  by  thb  master,  b  preserved 
in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at  Haerlem, 
which  b  highly  commended;  and  in  the 
same  city  is  a  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
which  is  described  as  a  grand  composi- 
tion, fiill  of  good  expression,  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     He  died  in  1555. 

MosTAEBT  (FaANcis  and  Giles). 
These  Flembh  artbts  were  twins,  and 
bora  at  Hubt,  near  Antwerp,  in  1520. 
Francb  became  the  scholar  of  Henry 
de  Bles,  and  his  brother  of  John  Man- 
dyn.  Francb  excelled  in  landscape, 
and  Giles  in  figures,  which  they  painted 
for  each  other.  Francis  died  in  1557, 
and  Giles  in  1579.  The  latter  was  a 
good  painter  of  hbtory. 

MoucHBEON  (Feedbeick),  Called  the 
Old,  was  bora  at  Embden  in  1633,  and 
a  disciple  of  John  Asselyn,  called  Cra" 
baife,  who,  observing  the  genius  of  hb 
pupil,  took  the  utmost  care  to  instruct 


him  in  the  best  principles  of  design  and 
colouring.    When  he  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recomroeDd 
himself  to  the  best  judges  of  the  art,  by 
the  beauty  of  his  landscapes.     Every 
scene  and  object  he  painted  after  nature, 
whenever  he  observed  what  suited  hb 
taste  or  pleased  his  imagination;  but 
hb  choice  in  some  was  far  preferable 
to  that  of  others.     He  was  careful  to 
sketch  the  trees,  plants,  buildings,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  prospects  of  ro- 
mantic   dwellings,     almost    buried   in 
groves,  or  surroundeji  with  picturesque 
plantations,  and    by  that   means  was 
enabled  to  give  a  great  air  of  trath  to 
his  compositions.     Hb  foregrounds  are 
generally  clear  and  well  finished,  but 
his  distances  have  frequently  the  ap- 
pearance of  mistiness  or  vapour.     Hb 
trees  are  looselv  and  tenderly  handled, 
and  wherever  he  introduces  water,  the 
reflections  of  bodies  in  it  are  trans- 
parent.    His  situations  are  natural  and 
pleasing,  the  buildings  are  usually  well 
adapted  to  the  scenes,  and  hb  distances 
have  a  good  keeping.    Hb  touch  b  free 
and  light,  and  his  colouring  good,  except 
that  in  some  of  hb  landscapes  he  b  too 
yellow  or  too  green;  ancl,  either  by 
time,  or  using  some  perishable  colours, 
many  of  his  pictures  have  acquired  too 
dark  a  tint,  which  lessens  their  effSect 
and  value.     But,  on  the  whole,  hb  com- 
positions are  well  designed,  agreeably 
coloured,  extremely  pleasing,  and  highly 
finbhed.     From  Parb  he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, and,  during  hb  continuance  ia 
that  city,  the  figures  in  his  landscapes 
were  punted  by  Adrian  Vandervelde, 
as,  during  his  residence  in  France,  tbey 
were  inserted  by  Theodore  Helmbreker. 
He  died  in  1666. 

MoucHBEON  (Isaac),  called  the 
Young^  was  the  son  of  Frederick 
Moucheron,  and  bora  at  Ajqsterdani 
in  1670.  Though  deprived  of  hb  &• 
ther  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  even  at  that  time  he  was  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  profession  with  credit 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  desim  after 
every  beautiful  scene  round  that  city, 
and  particularly  aketched  each  lovely 

rt  about  Tivoli,  so  remaritable  for 
pleasinff  variety  of  its  views  and  the 
elegant  wildnesses  of  nature.  By  this 
method  of  study  and  practice*  he  de* 
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signed  his  sulgects  with  extraordinary 
readiness,  ease,  and  expedition;  and 
having  nature  constantly  as  his  guide, 
he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  tnidi  in  all 
bis  compositions.  Having  made  a  mul- 
titude of  choice  designs,  be  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  executed  them 
in  grand  halls,  saloons,  and  the  apart- 
ments of  noble  edifices,  always  having 
his  landscapes  enriched  with  figures 
and  animals,  though  firequently  those 
figures  were  painted  by  other  artists. 
In  style,  taste,  and  execution,  he  sur- 
passed hb  father,  besides  which,  he  was 
a  perfect  master  of  architecture  and  per- 
spective. The  leaves  of  his  trees  are 
touched  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  their 
branches  are  elegantly  interwoven. 
His  pictures  are  generally  filled,  in  an 
ample  manner,  with  objects  of  eyery 
kind,  and  the  eye  b  furnished  with  an 
agreeable  variety  of  buildings,  hills, 
rivers,  and  plants,  copied  from  nature. 
His  colouring  appears  extremely  natural, 
and,  with  its  fineshness,  has  abundance 
of  harmony  and  union.  Verkolie  and 
De  Witt  most  frequently  inserted  the 
fieures  in  his  landscapes;  but  for  some 
of  them  he  employed  other  masters. 
His  paintings  are  exceedingly  prized  in 
Holland,  and  much  esteemea  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.     He  died  in  1744. 

Mot  A  (PiEDao  db),  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  bom  about  the  year  1610.  Hb 
ardent  wbh  to  riew  the  productions  of 
the  artbts  of  the  Flembh  School,  as 
also  those  of  Rubens,  caused  him  to 
vbit  Antwerp,  where  he  was  enchanted 
by  the  pictures  of  Vandvck,  who  re- 
sided at  that  time  in  England.  Moya, 
therefore,  formed  the  resolution  of  im- 
mediately going  to  London,  to  com- 
mence nis  studies  under  Uiat  great 
master:  these  wishes,  howeyer,  were 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Vandyck 
shortly  after.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain 
he  composed  seyeral  pictures  for  the 
churches;  an  altar-piece  of  the  Concep- 
tion being  one  of  his  best  performances. 
He  died  at  Granada  in  the  year  1666. 

MoTAJiT  (Cheistian  Louis).  This 
artist,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1 600,  was  a  painter  and  engrayer.  Some 
allegorical  plates  of  Mary  de  Medicb 
are  engraved  by  Moyart 

MuDo  (Heenandbz  bl).  This  sin- 
gular artbt  from  his  infancy  was  deaf 
and  dumb;  and  having  afforded  suflB- 
cient  tokens  of  an  earnest  desire  to 


leam  the  art  of  paintiug,  he  was  placed 
as  a  dbciple  witn  Titian,  and  arnved  at 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  colouring 
and  design.  He  successfully  imitated 
the  manner  of  his  master,  and  gained  a 
considerable  reputation;  so  that,  for 
several  years,  he  was  employed  by 
Philip  II.,  Ring  of  Spain,  to  work  in 
the  Escuxial,  and  hb  performances  in 
that  palace  procured  him  a  noble  recom- 
pense and  distinguished  honour.  His 
principal  work  is  the  representation  of 
the  Four  Evangelists,  which  he  painted 
in  fresco. 

MuGBLio  (Andrea  De|.cabtagke 
Di).  He  was  bora  at  Venice  in  1655, 
and  was  deemed  a  good  painter  of  his- 
tory.    He  died  in  1726. 

MuGNoz  (Sebastian),  a  Spanish 
artbt,  and  a  disciple  of  Claudio  Coello, 
was  bora  at  Naval-caraero  in  1654. 
He  vbited  Italy  in  1680,  and  practised 
in  the  academy  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Saragossa,  Mugnoz, 
conjointly  with  Coello,  executed  some 
considerable  works.  In  1688  he  was 
ap{>ointed  painter  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
when  he  composed  frescoes  for  the 
palaces,  selecting  for  his  subjects  in- 
cidents frt)m  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  He  copied  the  light  manner 
of  the  more  modera  Italian  School, 
where  much  is  given  to  JQoridness  of 
colour,  being  divested  of  all  regard  to 
the  graver  composition  of  characteristic 
figure.  He  was  killed  by  a  fidl  from  a 
scaffold  in  1690. 

MuNERo  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bora  at  Genoa  in  1618,  and  had 
Luziano  Bonzoni  for  his  instructor.  He 
excelled  in  portraiture,  and  died  in  1657. 

Mitntz  (J.  H.).  This  artist  resided 
some  time  with  Lord  Orford,  at  Straw- 
berry-hill, and  was  mucl)  employed  by 
him  in  making  drawings  for  that  villa. 
In  the  Exhibition  at  Spring-gardens,  in 
1 762,  he  had  a  landscape  in  encaustic, 
on  which  process  he  publbhed  a  yolume 
in  octavo.  Hb  last  exhibition  was  in 
1768. 

Mora  f  Fbancbsco  db),  denominated 
Franceschieiio,  was  born  at  Naples  in 
1606.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco 
Solimena,  and  subsequently  adoraed 
the  public  buildings  at  Naples.  His 
best  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  palace 
at  Turin,  representing  the  Life  of 
Achilles,  and  the  Olympic  Games.  He 
died  in  1750. 
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MnmANo  (Natalino  da).  Rtdolphi 
Bars  this  artUt  wu  a  pvpil  la  the  school 
of  TitiaD,  and  lived  about  1556.  He 
excelled  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  but 
occasionally  executed  some  historical 
subjects. 

MuEANT  (Emanubl),  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1622,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Philip  Wouvermans,  from  whom  he 
acquirea  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  and  exquisite  pencil,  which 
have  rendered  him  deservedly  eminent. 
His  subjects  were,  views  in  Holland, 
villases,  towns,  cities,  ruins  of  houses, 
and  decayed  castles,  all  of  them  sketched 
after  nature,  and  so  astouishingly  neat 
in  the  finishing,  that  every  minute  part 
of  a  building  was  perfectly  discernible, 
and  even  every  particular  stone  or 
brick  might  be  counted  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  convex  glass.  His  patience 
and  application  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined, oetng,  in  that  respect,  equal  to 
Yander  Heydcn.  But  his  inexpressi- 
ble neatness  in  finishing  every  object 
demanded  so  much  time,  thai  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  paint  many  pic- 
tures; on  which  account  they  are  ex- 
\;eedingly  scarce,  and  sold  for  such  prices 
as  must  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  purchasers.     He  died  in  1700. 

MuRAToai  (DoMENico  Mabia).  This 
artist  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli, 
and  bom  at  bologna  in  1662.  His 
principal  residence  was  at  Rome,  where 
ne  painted  many  pictures  for  the  public 
buildings  in  tnat  city.  His  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns  was  so  univer- 
sally esteemed  as  to  ensure  him  the  q>- 
pointment  of  paintins'  one  of  the  pro- 
phets for  St.  John  ae  Lateran.  An 
altar-piece,  in  the  church  of  the  Apos- 
toti,  portraying  the  Martyrdoms  of  St 
Philip  and  St.  James,  are  finished  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  conuderably 
larger  than  any  picture  in  Rome. 
Lanzi  considers  his  Miracle  of  St 
Ranieri  his  best  work.  There  are  a 
few  capital  etchings  by  this  master, 
who  died  in  1749. 

MnaAToai  (TsassA),  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1662.  This  lady  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  par- 
ticulariy  music  and  drawing.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and  suc- 
cessively the  scholar  of  Emilio  TaruflB, 
Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  and  Giovanni  Giu- 
seppe dal  Sole.  She  composed  many 
works'  for  the  churches  at  Bologna;  the 


most  admirable  of  which  are,  a  Dead 
Child  restored  to  Life;  the  Disbelief  of 
St  Thomas;  and  the  Annnnciaftiaii. 
She  died  in  1708. 

MORILLO       (BAETOLOMBO-EsTaVAIf), 

the  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  painteri^ 
was   bom    at   Seville    on    the   lat  of 
January,  1613.     He  received  his  first 
instmctions  in  the  art  from  hia  relation, 
Juan  del,  Castillo:  but  the  latter  having 
gone  to  settle  at  Cadis,  Mnrillo  was 
obliged,  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  to 
have  recourse  to  painting  banners  and 
small     pictures     lor     exportation     to 
America.     In  that  line  he  obtained  foil 
employment,  and  began  to  disdngnidi 
himself  as  an  able  colonrist     He  was 
still  very  young,  when  he  happened  to 
see  some  works  of  Pedro  ae    Mova, 
who  was  passing  through  Seville,  on  his 
way  to  Cadiz,  which,  beii^  painted  in 
the  style  of  Vandyck,  inspb^  him  with 
the  desire  of  imitating  that  great  artist, 
under  whom  De   Moya  haid    studied 
shortly  before  his  decease.     The  time 
he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  Moya's 
instructions  was  very  short,  and  he  re- 
solved afterwards  to  repair  to  Italy  for 
improvement     But   his    means    were 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  such  a  journey.    Collecting,  how- 
ever, all  his  resources,  he  bought  a 
quantity  of  canvass,  divided  it  into  a 
number  of  squares,    upon    which  he 
painted    subjects    of    devotion    and 
flowers,    and,  with    the    produce    of 
the  sale  of  these,  set  out  upon  his 
journey,  unknown  to  his  relations  and 
friends.     On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he 
waited  upon  Velasques,hiscottntTj-mao, 
and  *  communicated  his  plans  to  him. 
Struck  with  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the 
young  artist,  Yelasouez  treated    him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  diverted 
him  from  his  prqject  of  the  joomey  to 
Rome,  by  assisting  him  in  a  more  enec- 
tual  way,  procunng  him  full  employ- 
ment at  the  Escunal,  and  in  the  dif> 
ferent  palaces  of  Madrid.     Mnrillo  re- 
turned to  Seville  in  1645,  after  an  alv 
senoe  of  three  yean:  the  following  year 
he  finbhed  painting  the  littie  cloister  of 
St.  Frauds;  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  executed  it  produced  sentiments  of 
the  greatest  astonbhment  among  lus 
countrymen.     His  picture  of  the  Death 
of  SanU  Clara,  and  that  of  St  James 
distributing  Alms,  served  to  crown  hit 
reputation.     In  the  fint  he   showed 
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himself  a  colourist  equal  to  Vandyck, 
and  in  the  second  a  rival  of  Velasquez. 
Thev  obtained  him  a  multitude  of  com- 
missions, which  were  not  long  in  pro- 
curing him  an  independent  fortune. 
His  success,  however,  never  led  him 
to  be  careless  of  his  reputation;  he 
gradually  perfected  his  manner,  by 
giving  more  boldness  to  his  pencil,  and 
without  abandoning  that  sweetness  in 
his  colouring  whicn  distinguished  him 
from  all  his  rivals,  increasing  its 
strength,  and  giving  greater  freedom  to 
his  touch.  It  is  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  mention  all  the  works  with 
which  he  enriched  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Seville,  and  other  cities  of 
Spain.  Havii^  been  invited  to  Cadiz, 
to  paint  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capu- 
chins, he  there  executed  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine. As  he  was  aboyt  to  finish  it, 
he  wounded  himself  so  dreadfully  on 
the  scaffolding,  that  he  continued  to  feel 
the  effects  of  it  until  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Seville,  in  April,  1682. 
To  the  greatest  merit  as  an  historical 
painter,  Murillo  joined  that  of  equal 
excellence  in  flowers  and  landscape. 
All    his    works    afford    incontestable 

§  roofs  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
panish  School  had  attained,  and  the 
real  character  of  its  artists;  for,  as 
Murillo  never  quitted  his  native  country, 
he  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
foreign  style:  and  this  originality  of 
talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  painters  of  every  school. 
He  has  neither  the  charming  dignity  of 
Raffaelle,  the  grandeur  of  Uaracci,  nor 
the  grace  of  Corregio;  but,  as  a  faith- 
fiil  imitator  of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes 
vulgar  and  incorrect,  he  is  always  true 
and  natural;  and  the  sweetness,  bril- 
liancy, freshness,  and  harmony  of  his 
colouring,  make  us  foi^get  all  his  defects. 
MuaaAT  (Thomas).  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland  about  1666,  but  went  to 
London  to  place  himself  as  a  disciple 
with  Riley,  state  painter  to  Charies  II. 
He  studied  nature  carefully,  and  in  his 
colouring  and  style  imitated  his  master. 
He  painted  portraits  with  great  credit; 
and  nad  the  nonour  of  being  employed 
by  the  roval  family,  as  also  by  many  of 
the  nobility,  from  whom  he  received 
particular  marks  of  respect  and  esteem, 
anjl,  by  their  protection  and  favour,  was 
enabled  to  -acquire  a  considerable  for- 


tune. The  portrait  of  Murray,  painted 
by  himself,  has  a  place  in  the  uallerv  of 
Painters  at  Florence.  This  artist  died 
in  1 724. 

Muss  (Cbaeles),  an  enamel  painter, 
who  ranked  high  in  that  branch  of  the 
art,  and  also  in  the  department  of  paint- 
ing on  ^lass.  His  Holy  Family,  after 
Parmegiano,  is  the  largest  enamel  that 
was  ever  painted.     He  died  in  1824. 

MusBcHsa  (Michael  Van),  was  bom 
at  Rotterdam  in  1645,  and  instructed 
by  Martin  Zaagmoolen,  an  indifferent 
painter;  but  in  a  short  time  he  quitted 
nim,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Abraham 
Vanden  Tempel,  an  artist  of  superior 
abilities,  under  whom  he  studied  with 
remarkable  application,  and  afterwards 
successively  resorted  to  the  schools  of 
Ostade  and  Metzu;  yet  he  derived  more 
advantage  from  the  force  of  his  own 
genius  and  assiduity,  than  the  instruo 
tions  of  his  different  masters.  He  went 
through  the  various  schook  of  Holland 
with  too  much  rapidity,  and  too  un- 
settled a  turn  of  mind,  which  perhaps 
prevented  him  from  profiting  as  much 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  had  he  deli- 
beratelv  attended  to  the  instructions* 
which  he  might  have  received  from  a 
single  artist  However,  from  each  he 
acquired  something;  from  one  an  ex- 
ceeding ffood  manner  of  colouring; 
from  anoUier  neatness  of  pencil;  and 
from  the  rest  beauty  of  finishing;  so 
that  some  of  his  pictures  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  competition  with  Metzu 
or  Jan  Steen.  In  Amsterdam,  where 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life, 
there  are  many  excellent  portraits  from 
his  hand;  but  the  most  capital  of  all  his 
performances  in  that  style  is  his  own 
family-piece,  representing  himself,  hia 
wife,  and  children,  which  was  sold  for 
above  a  thousand  florins.  As  every 
master  under  whom  he  studied  painted 
subjects  of  conversations  in  the  manner 
of  Bamboccio,  taken  from  characters  in 
low  life,  Musscher  did  the  same,  which 
sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  hia 
abilities;  and  his  works  were  so  eagerly 
coveted,  that  he  found  it  impossime  to 
finish  the  pictures  which  were  bespoke. 
In  general  he  was  not  very  correct,  nor 
was  the  disposition  of  his  figures  extra- 
ordinary; yet,  in  some  degree,  he  com- 
pensated for  those  defects  by  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  colouring,  by 
the  truth  of  his  imitations  of  nature. 
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and  by  the  Barpiising  TesemUance  in 
his  portraits;  bat  be  is  said  to  hare 
had  the  art  offlatterinfi^  his  employers, 
whose  Tanitj  could  not  remain  insen- 
able  to  the  favourable  touches  of  his 
pencil,  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been 
one  great  cause  of  his  constant  employ- 
ment.    He  died  in  1 705. 

Mosso  (NicoLo),  was  bom  at  Casal- 
monferrato,  and  arriyed  at  his  zenith 
about  1618.  In  his  early  youth  he 
became  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  when,  after 
a  long  residence  at  Rome,  he  repaired 
again  to  Casalmonferrato,  where  he 
composed  many  pieces  for  the  churches. 
Lanzi  particularly  speaks  of  his  St. 
Francis  paying  llomage  to  a  Dead 
Christ,  in  whidi  he  has  imitated  Cara- 
yaggio;  being,  however,  more  perfect 
than  that  artist  in  bis  figures  and  heads. 

MuTiANo  (GiaoLAMo),  was  bom  in 
1528,  at  Aquafredda,  in  the  territory  of 
Brescia,  where  he  was  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  colouring  by 
Girolamo  Romanino.  Afterwards  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  to  improve  himself 
in  design,  and  there  studied  the  works 
of  Buonarroti  and  Titian.  He  also 
worked  for  some  time  with  Taddeo 
Zucchero,  and  became  a  distinguished 
master.  His  manner  of  design  is  great; 
his  colouring  good,  both  in  fresco  and 
in  oil;  and  the  heads  of  his  figures 
have  an  elegant  and  fine  expression. 
He  studied  nature  with  care  and  judg- 
ment; he  painted  landscapes  and  por^ 
traits  in  a  noble  style,  and  adorned  his 
historical  subjects  with  landscapes, 
which  are  always  excellently  under- 
stood, and  happUy  introduced.  It  was 
observed,  as  a  remarkable  singularity  in 
Mutiano,  that  the  touchings  of  his  trees 
were  somewhat  in  the  Flemuh  manner, 
a  circumstance  rarely  known  or  prac- 
tised in  the  Roman  School.  At  Rheims 
is  a  celebrated  picture  of  his  composi- 
tion in  a  grand  style,  and  the  figures  as 
large  as  life.  It  is  painted  in  distemper, 
on  canvass;  the  subject  is  Christ  washing 
the  Feet  of  his  Disciples.  It  is  worthy 
of  any  master,  and  is  universally  admirea, 
as  well  for  the  design  as  for  the  correct- 
ness and  handling.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  are  four  pictures, 
representing  St.  Anthony,  St.  jPaul  the 
Hermit,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Jerome; 
and  in  the  church  of  San  Martino  del 
Monti  is  a  picture  of  St.   Albert,  in 


which  Mutiano  has  introduced  a  charm- 
ing landscape.  This  master  is  likewise 
memorable  for  Ibeing  the  fint  prqjector 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Rome, 
which,  through  his  solicitation,  wu 
founded  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He 
died  in  1590. 

Muzio  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  at 
Verona  in  1600,  and  became  an  imitator 
of  Flamingo.  Being  invited  to  Madiid, 
where  he  was  much  employed  for  the 
churches  and  palaces,  he  settled,  and 
died  there,  in  1648. 

Mtn  (Herman  Vandkr).  Thispainter 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1684,  and  a 
disciple  of  Ernest  Stuven,  a  good  paiater 
of  fruit  and  flowers;  but  when  he  bad 
for  some  time  studied  under  tliat  mai- 
ter,  and  at  last  surpassed  him,  he  grew 
ambitious  of  appearing  in  a  higher  cha- 
racter, as  a  painter  of  history  and  por- 
trait    In  each  of  those  branches  he 
practised  for  some  yean,  with  great 
application;  and  then  astonished  all  the 
artists  and  connoisseure  at  the  Hagoe 
with  a  picture  of  Danae,  of  his  own 
painting,  which  was  designed  in  a  fioe 
taste,  extremely  well  coloured,  and  had 
great  elegance  of  expression;  but,  as  he 
fixed  a  most  immoderate  price  od  that 
performance,  it  remained  unsold  for  two 
or  three  years,  although  exceedingly 
admired.     He  also  painted  the  histoiy 
of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  in  a  noble  st^Ie, 
as  well  for  composition  as  expressioo, 
and  other  subjects  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane hbtory  with  equal  beauty  and  de- 
licacy.    Yet  his  yanity  and  avarice  con- 
curred to  make  him  expect  such  exor- 
bitant sums  for  each  picture,  that  few, 
among  even  persons  of  fortune,  could 
think  of  becoming  purchasers.     IIms 
most  capital    performance  of  Vander 
Myn  is  the  Denial  of  St  Peter,  bnt, 
unluckily,  it  was  much  injured  by  an 
accident     In   pursuit    of  enooon^ 
meut  he  yisited   London,  and,  while 
there,  painted  the  portraits  of  several  of 
the  noDility,  particularly  a  whole-length 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cbando^ 
for  which  he  was  paid  five  hundred 
guineas.     The  design  of  this  fine  piece 
represented  a   painter^s    chamber,  in 
which  the  duchess  appeared  as  sitting 
before  an  easel,  employed  in  painting 
the  portrait  of  the  duke;  the  whole 
being  intended  as  a  compliment  to  her 
taste  in  the  arts.  The  yanity  of  Vander 
Myn  was  excessive:  he  was  extremeif 
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covetoiu;  and  yet,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  affluence,  he  was  proiixse  and 
prodig^al.  He  was  a  good  painter  of 
history,  and  his  fruits  and  flowers  were 
in  much  esteem;  but  his  greatest  excel- 
lence consisted  in  portraits,  which  were 
agreeably  coloured,  and  had  great  force, 
without  nis  appearing  a  mannerist,  as 
he  always  adapted  his  tints  exactly  to 
the  complexions  of  his  models.  His 
draperies  are  natural,  and  well  disposed 
in  the  folds;  but  in  those  he  was  fre- 
quently assbted  by  other  artists,  though 
he  always  retouched  them  with  great 
care.  The  historical  pictures  of  this 
master  have  gpreat  merit,  but,  in  colour- 
ing, they  are  inferior  to  his  portraits, 
the  carnations  being  rather  too  red,  and 
sometimes  too  gray.  His  design  is  not 
ver^  correct;  but  it  shows  that  he  had 
copied  nature,  though  he  did  not  study  it 
efl«ctually.  He  lived  in  London  splen- 
didly, supported  by  his  vast  business 
and  acquisitions;  but,  by  an  indiscreet 
conduct,  and  an  imprudent  marriage, 
he  sacrificed  his  fortune  and  reputation, 
and  died  there,  reduced  to  contempt 
and  necessity,  in  1741. 

Mttens  (Aenold),  was  bom  in 
1541,  at  Brussels,  where  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  hb  art;  but  travelled 
to  Italy  for  improvement,  and  visited 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples,  applying 
himself  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he 
was  engaged  for  several  ffrand  works 
in  each  of  those  cities,  and  lived  in  high 
esteem.  His  style  was  entirely  in  the 
Roman  School,  with  figures  usually  as 
large  as  life,  and  sometimes  of  grander 
proportion.  At  Naples  ho  painted  an 
altar-piece,  representing  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists; and  another  of  the  Virgin  crush- 
ing the  Head  of  the  Serpent;  which 
were  of  wonderfiil  beauty,  and  exceed- 
ingly admired  for  the  design  as  well  as 
cc^ouring.  At  Abruzzo  he  finished  a 
grand  composition,  representing  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns,  by  the  light  of 
flambeaux;  the  lights  being  judiciously 
and  happily  dbtributed,  and  the  tone 
of  colouring  warm,  and  full  of  force.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1602. 

Mttens  (Daniel),  was  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  1636,  and  went  to  Rome  when 
very  young,  studying  there  under  Wil- 
liam Uoudvns,  and  Vander  Schuur.  On 
quitting  tfiose  masters,  he  employed 
himself  in  designing  after  the  antiques, 
copying  the  most  celebrated  paintings 


of  the  best  artists,  and  adding  consider- 
ably to  his  improvement  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Maratti  and  Loti,  with  whom 
he  establbhed  an  intimacy.  Had  the 
morals  of  this  punter  been  as  good  as 
his  genius,  he  would  have  made  a  great 
figure  in  his  profession;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  extravagance.  He 
had  a  lively  imagination;  his  composi- 
tion was  good,  hb  colouring  agreeable; 
and  he  desigpned  with  great  ease  and 
readiness.  But  all  those  eminent  quali- 
ties appeared  only  in  such  of  his  works 
as  were  painted  while  he  resided  in 
Rome,  and  within  a  few  years  after  hb 
return  to  the  Hague;  for  latterly,  by 
negligence,  dissipation,  and  intemper- 
ance, his  works  became  less  estimable. 
He  sketched  a  noble  design  for  a  ceil* 
ing  of  the  Painters'-hall,  at  the  Hague, 
which  gained  him  extraordinary  credit. 
The  work  was  begun,  but  unfortunately 
he  left  it  for  some  years  unfinished;  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  work  he  spoiled 
it.  Thb  thoughtless  character  died  in 
1688. 

Mttens  (Daniel  the  eldee),  was 
principal  painter  to  Charles  I.  before 
the  arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England;  but 
afterwards  exerted  himself  to  imitate 
that  artbt,  and  proved  so  successftil, 
that  several  of  the  pictures  of  Mytens 
have  been  taken  for  the  work  of  that 
famous  master.  Some  portraits  of  the 
princes  of  Brunswick,  at  full  length,  by 
thb  artbt,  are  at  Hampton  Court;  and 
one  of  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  holding  a 
dog  in  a  string,  is  at  St.  James's;  the 
landscape  part  being  freely  touched, 
and  warmly  coloured.  When  Vandyck 
came  to  London,  Mytens  modestly 
wbhed  to  retire;  but  the  king  continued 
him  in  hb  service  some  years  longer,  and 
he  then  returned  to  hb  native  country. 

Mttens  (John).  Thb  painter  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1612,  where  he  at 
first  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
Anthony  Van  Opstal,  and  afterwards 
from  Nicholas  Vander  Horst.  He  had 
an  apt  genius,  and  practised  with  singu- 
lar assiduity,  so  that  he  gradually  be- 
came an  eminent  punter  of  portraits. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  first  rank,  sat  to  him, 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquit 
himself  in  all  his  performances  to  the 
satbfaction  of  his  employers,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  public. 
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Mytens  (MAmriN).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1695, and  at  eleven 
years  of  age  showed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary genius  for  (Minting,  that  sereral  of 
his  designs  were  beheld  with  surprise 
bj  many  of  the  best  judges  and  princi- 
pal nobility  of  that  court.  But  when  he 
had  practised  for  some  years,  and  ob- 
serred  that  he  could  not  receive  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  art  by  staying 
in  his  own  country,  he  determinea  to 
seek  improyement  at  Rome,  and  in  his 
progress  to  examine  eyerything  curious 
in  other  dties  of  Europe.  His  first 
excursion  was  to  Holland,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  practised  miniature  and  enamel  punu 
ifig,  for  which  he  had  always  a  strong 
tendency;  and  by  his  performances 
gained  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  himself, 
without  being  an  incumbrance  to  his 
parents.  He  was  naturally  studious, 
deyoting  all  his  hours  to  design  after 
the  works  of  Vandyck,  and  other  emi- 
nent masters,  avoifunff  eyerythine  that 
might  impede  his  proficiency  in  the  art 
which  he  loved.  In  1717  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  iavour  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  had  the 
honour  of  painting  the  portrait  of  that 
prince,  and  those  of  Louis  XV.  and  the 
Czar  Peter.  The  latter  monarch  made 
him  large  offers  to  induce  him  to  settle 
at  Petersburgh,  which  he  politely  de- 
clined, being  determined  to  see  Italy. 
In  1721  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where 
he  was  graciously  received,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  the  imperial  family. 
After  a  residence  of  above  two  years, 
he  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  his  merit 
soon  distinguished  him,  and  he  might 
have  had  abundance  of  employment; 
but  as  he  only  went  there  to  learn 
beauty  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he 
spent  his  whole  time  in  that  study;  and 
then  visited  Rome,  to  acquire  a  grand 
style  of  composition  and  correctness  of 
design.  There  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
dustry and  skill  to  paint  after  the 
antiques,  and  to  copy  the  most  ex- 
cellent modern  productions,  forming 
his  hand  to  delineate  in  large,  fiill  as 
readily  as  he  bad  already  done  in 
small,  and  in  oil  as  well  as  in  minia- 
ture. Having  finished  his  studies  at 
Rome,  he  went  to  Florence,  where  the 
grand  duke  showed  him  many  marks  of 
esteem,  engaged  him  for  some  time  in 
his  service,  made  him  considerable  pre- 


sents, and  placed  his  portrait  among 
the  illustrious  artists  in  his  gallery. 
He  also  received  public  testimonies  of 
favour  from  the  king  and  queen  of 
Sweden;  each  of  them  presenting  him 
with  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  medal,  when 
he  visited  that  court,  after  his  return 
from  Italy.  He  finally  settled  at  Vienna, 
where  he  became  painter  to  the  court, 
and  died,  universally  respected,  in  1 755. 
A  capital  |Mcture  from  this  masters 
hand  is  the  history  of  Esther  and 
Ahasuems. 


N, 


Nadaliko  (dsl  Mubano),  was  a 
pupil  of  Titian,  and  obtained  great 
celebrity  by  the  beauty  of  his  colour- 
ing. His  manner  much  resembled  that 
of  his  master.  He  resided  many  yeais 
in  Ei^land,  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  writers  on  this  subject  where 
he  met  with  encouragement,  and  had 
considerable  employment;  but  he  ulti- 
mately quitted  the  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards spent  several  years  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

Nain  (Lb),  was  bom  in  France,  and 
portrayed  groups  of  countrymen  and 
village  pastimes  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  nature,  and  exquisite  colouring. 
The  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. 

Naiwinck  (Henbt),  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1620.  This  Dutch  artist 
painted  landscape  after  the  manner  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  also  well  known  as 
an  expert  engraver. 

Naldini  (Battista),  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1537,  and  was  a  disdple  of 
Giacomo  Pontormo.  After  the  death 
of  that  master,  he  studied  design  at 
Rome  with  extraordinary  applicatioo, 
and  continued  to  practise  with  so  much 
fervour  that  his  reputation  was  tho- 
roughly established  before  he  left  that 
city.  He  finished  several  very  noble 
works  at  Florence,  in  concurrence  with 
other  eminent  painters.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Black  Monks  is  a  fine  composi- 
tion by  Naldini,  representing  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross;  and  in  many  other 
performances  he  displays  the  genius, 
invention,  and  execution  of  an  able 
artist.     He  was  living  in  1590. 

Nanni  (Giovanni),  see  Giovanni 
DA  Udino. 
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Nannx  (GxaoLAMo),  was  born  at 
Rome,  and  figured  in  1642,  under  Siz- 
tus  v.,  who  employed  him  on  many 
works.  Extremely  assiduous  in  study, 
but  slow  in  action,  Giovanni  da  Mo- 
dena  reproving  him  for  his  apparent 
sloth,  he  replied,  **  Faccio  poco  e  bu^ 
onor  by  which  name  he  was  afterwards 
known.  There  are  manv  fine  works  of 
Nanni  at  Rome,  but  we  have  no  autho- 
rity that  points  out  the  period  of  his 
decease. 

Nanteuil  (Robert).  This  artist, 
bom  at  Rheims  in  1630,  was  equally 
eminent  in  painting  and  engraving  as 
in  crayons.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation from  his  fether,  a  merchant;  but 
having  no  partiality  fur  the  classics,  he 
resolved  upon  following  the  natural 
bent  of  his  inclination  for  design,  and 
eventually  adopted  it  as  a  profession. 
Instructed  by  Nicholas  Reynesson,  he 
became  a  celebrated  artist,  and  his  ex- 
cellent talent,  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
crayons,  obtained  him  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  a  pension. 
His  portraits  are  exquisite.  Nanteuil 
died  at  Paris  in  1678. 

Nafpi  (Fbancesco).  From  the  au- 
thority of  Baglioni,  this  artist  was  a 
Milanese,  and  resided  at  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIIL,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  to  adorn  many 
of  the  public  buildings.  His  Resurrec- 
tion; the  Yiigin's  Assumption;  and  the 
Annunciation,  in  the  Monastery  della 
Umilitk,  are  bis  best  works;  but  these 
never,  procured  him  any  great  emi- 
nence. There  is  no  authority  for  the 
birth  or  death  of  this  artist. 

Nabdi  (Anoglo).  Palomino  speaks 
of  this  artist  as  an  Italian;  but,  residing 
mostly  in  Spain,  he  gained  the  appoint- 
ment of  painter  to  Philip  IV.  He  fol- 
lowed the  style  of  his  master,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  composed  many  works 
for  the  churches  in  Madrid:  the  Nati- 
vity; the  Conception,  in  the  Francis- 
cans; St.  Michael  and  the  Guardian 
Angel,  in  the  Carmelites;  with  the 
Annunciation,  in  St.  Justo;  are  his  best 
works.     He  died  in  1G60. 

Naselli  (Francesco),  flourished  in 
1610,  and  was  bom  at  Ferrara.  He 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Caracci  and 
Gaercino,  and  imitated  their  style  with 
great  success;  he,  however,  ultimately 
caught  the  manner  of  Giuseppe  Mar^ 
zuoli,  and  became  a  good   historical 


painter.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the 
churches  at  Ferrara,  in  which  city  he 
died  in  1630. 

Nasini  (Giuseppe  Nicolo),  was  bom 
about  thirty  miles  from  Sienna,  in  1664, 
and  learned  design  from  his  father, 
Francesco  Nasini,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  practised  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  at  which  period  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  and  placed  as  a  disciple  with 
Ciro  Ferri.  Under  the  care  o£  that 
master  he  continued  for  two  years;  and 
acquired  such  a  command  of  pencil,  and 
so  good  a  taste  for  design,  as  to  appear 
in  the  world  with  the  most  prombing 
talents;  so  that  he  soon  prepossessed 
all  the  judicious  in  his  favour.  Ciro 
Ferri  used  every  effort  to  ensure  his 
advancement,  and  being  requested  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  111.  to  send 
him  a  young  artist  qualified  to  copy  the 
designs  of  Pietro  aa  Cortona,  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  Cirarecommended  Nasini 
to  that  prince,  when  he  executed  the 
commission  to  his  own  honour,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  master,  and  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  duke.  Nasini  was  in 
consequence  not  only  munificently  re- 
warded, but,  by  order  of  the  duke,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Florentine  Academy  at 
Rome,  of  which  Ciro  Ferri  was  at  that 
time  principal  director.  During  his 
continuance  in  the  above  city,  he  gained 
three  prizes  at  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  ibr  his  paintings,  and  one  for 
sculpture;  and  having  perfected  his 
studies,  he  visited  Venice,  where  he 
spent  some  time  with  Carlo  Loti;  and 
then  returning  to  Tuscany,  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  employment  of  consider- 
able profit  and  nonour  at  that  court. 
From  the  above  period  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
patron,  but  permitted  to  work  for  most 
of  the  princes  of  Europe;  his  pictures 
being  universally  admired  for  elegance 
of  design,  correctness  of  outline,  beauty 
of  colouring,  and  an  expression  truly 
excellent.  Among  many  fine  perform- 
ances of  Nasini  are  the  Death  of  Cato, 
and  a  Lucretia;  both  of  them  full  of 
nature,  truth,  and  elegance,  and  dis- 
playing wonderful  expression.  Nasini 
died  in  1736. 

Nasmtth  (Alexander),  the  father 
of  landscape  painting  in  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Edinourgh,  in  the  year  1750, 
but  from  Allan  Ramsay,  in  London, 
ho  learned  all  that  he  ever  knew  of 
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the   mystery  of  colour  and  perspec- 
tive, or  the  art  of  calling  up  what  cri- 
tics call  the  sentiment  of  the   scene 
into  his  compositions.     He   tried   his 
hand,  too,  on  portrait,  in  which  he  ex- 
ecuted several  successful  heads;  and 
literature  is   much  in  his  debt  for  his 
likeness — a  small  size  in  an  oval  form — 
of  the  poet  Bums,  which  he  painted  out 
of  love  for  song.     His  merits  are  much 
more  conspicuous  in  Scottish  landscape: 
he  has  left  few  picturesque  points  of  the 
land  of  the  mountain  and  tne  flood  un- 
honoured  by  his  pencil;  he  particularly 
excelled  in  craggy  mountains,  shaggy 
ravines,  wild  torrents,  and  castles  hoary 
and  rent,  perched  on  the  banks  of  some 
howling  stream,  or  beetling  cliff,  such  as 
the  eagles  love.    His  scenes  are  rough 
and  vigorous,  yet  they  are  not  deficient 
in  the  delicacies  or  the  properties  of  high 
landscape;  and  as  the  subjects  which 
he  chose  were  selected  with  a  poetic 
eye,  he  had  not  to  call  much  on  fancy 
for  help,  but  dash  in  the  scene  as  it  was 
offered  to  his  sight.     Hb  illustrations 
of  the  Scottish  scenes  in  the  Waverley 
Novels,  are  as  **  Highland  as  heather," 
as  the   proverb  words    it,  and  quite 
northern  and  national.  When  Nasmyth, 
for  the  first  time,  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  A  View  in  Scot- 
land, in  1813,  he  found  that  his  son 
Patrick  was  before  him,  and  welcome 
for  his  own  merit,  as  well  as  for  his 
father*s  sake.     He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  in  the  year  1840. 
Nasmttii  (Pateick),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  born  at   Edinburgh,   7th 
January,  1787,  and  named  ailer  Patrick 
Miller,  the  inventor  of  steam  navinttion. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and,  like 
him,  painted  landscape;  but  his  accu- 
rate transcripts  of  nature  were  deficient 
in  those  attractions  which  bring  pur- 
chasers and  wealth;  nor  did  he  mend 
his  fortune  much  by  coming  to  England 
and   adding    groups    of   rustics,    and 
tippling  mechanics,   and  public-house 
revelry  to  his  delineations  of  woods  and 
streams.     His  life  was  shortened   by 
depression  of  spirits,  or  by  dissipation: 
he    was    buriea    in    the    church-yard 
of  Lambeth,  in  August  1831;  and  the 
Scottish   artists  in   London   placed  a 
grave-stone    over    him,  recording  his 
country,  his  kindred,  and  his  talents. 
His  landscapes  are  tasteful  in  selection, 
aad  vivid  in  colour. 


Natali  (Cablo),  denominated  II 
Chiardolino,  was  a  native  of  Cremona, 
and  born  in  1590.  He  successively  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Andrea  Mainardi,  and 
Guide  Reni.  Many  of  his  works  are 
at  Genoa  and  Cremona,  at  which  places 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  archi- 
tect. His  picture  of  St.  Francesco 
Romagna,  in  St.  Gbmondo,  at  Cremona, 
is  his  best  work.  Natali  died  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-four. 

Natali  (Giovanni  Battibta),  was 
the  son  of  Carlo  Natali,  and  born  in 
1630,  at  Cremona.      He  was  a  good 

Eainter  as  well  as  engraver,  who,  after 
aving  received  his  father's  instructions, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  placed  himself 
under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Upon  revisit- 
ing Cremona,  he  established  a  school, 
in  which  he  inculcated  the  manner  of 
Cortona.  His  picture,  ornamented 
with  architectural  designs,  in  the  church 
of  the.  Predicatoriy  of  St.  Patriarca 
destroyi^  heretical  books,  is  worthy  the 
puoil  of  Da  Cortona.    He  died  in  1700. 

NATOxas  (Charles),  was  bom  in 
1700,  at  Nismes,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Francis  le  Moine,  whose  works  lie 
finished  after  the  death  of  that  artist 
Natoire  completed  several  pictures  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Enfans  Trouv^  which 
are  now  scarcely  visible.  He  became 
director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1 775. 
Natoire  also  finished  some  good  etch- 
ings from  his  own  designs. 

NATTiEa  (Maec).  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1642,  and  died  there  in  1705. 
He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Jean  Mare 
Nattier,  the  historical  painter. 

Nattibr  (John  Mabk),  was  a  French 
portrait  painter,  and  bom  in  1685.  He 
oecame  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  and  composed  many  de- 
signs for  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
afterwards  painted  by  Rubens.  He 
died  in  1 767. 

Nazzari  (Bartolomxo),  was  bom  in 
the  Bcrgamese  in  1699,  and  became 
successively  the  scholar  of  Angelo  Tre- 
visani  Benedetto  Luti,  and  Francesco 
Trevisani.  He  was  a  good  historical 
painter,  but  excelled  mostly  in  portraits, 
m  which  latter  walk  he  gained  con- 
siderable employment  in  the  German 
courts.     He  died  in  1758. 

Nebbia  (Cbsari),  bom  at  Orvieto  in 
1536,  was  the  best  pupil  of  Girolamo 
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Muziano,  whose  manner  he  copied,  and 
assisted  that  master  in  many  works  for 
the  Vatican,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  XIII.  Sextus  V.  also  ap- 
pointed him  to  overlook  the  works  in 
the  palaces  of  St.  John  Lateran,  during 
which  labour  Giovanni  Guera  da  Mo- 
dena  afforded  him  considerable  assist- 
ance. He  possessed  great  manual 
ability  and  quickness,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1614. 

Neck  (John  Van),  born  at  Naarden 
in  1635,  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Bak- 
ker,  whose  freedom  of  pencilling  and 
strong  manner  of  colouring  he  studied 
with  so  much  assiduity,  that,  by  copying 
hb  works  with  care  and  observation, 
he  completely  succeeded,  and  was  ac- 
counted equal  to  his  master.  He  ex- 
celled in  designing  naked  figures,  and 
therefore  chose  those  subjects  which 
admitted  them  with  propriety,  such  as 
nymphs  bathing  or  nunting;  while  in 
his  historical  pictures  the  figures  are 
designed  with  elegance,  and  the  dra- 
peries distributed  in  easy  and  natural 
folds.  There  is  a  picture  painted  by 
this  master  in  the  Romish  church  at 
Amsterdam,  representing  Simeon  with 
Christ  in  his  arms,  described  as  a  capital 
performance.     He  died  in  1714. 

Nedeck  (Peter).  This  Dutch  artist 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1616,  and 
studied  under  Peter  Lastman.  He  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  landscape,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 678. 

Neefs  (Peteh),  called  the  Old. 
This  painter  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1570,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Henry  Stenwyck.  He  imitated  the 
manner  of  his  master,  painting  churches 
and  convents;  particularly  the  interior 
views;  and  was  fond  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. He  studied  after  nature  with 
such  nice  observation,  that  every  scene 
and  building  might  be  recognized  at  first 
sight,  upon  the  most  cursory  view.  He 
was  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  perspec- 
tive, and  described  the  rich  decorations, 
and  every  architectural  order,  with  such 
neatness  of  pencilling,  truth,  and  pa- 
tience, as  render  them  oljects  of  won- 
der rather  than  imitation.  Neefs  died 
in  1651. 

Neefs  (Peter),  called  the  Young, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1601,  and  learned  the  art 
of  painting  from  his  father.  He  de- 
signed in  the  same  style  and  manner. 


and  chose  similar  sulrjects  to  those  of 
his  parent;  but  he  was  much  his  in- 
ferior, and  rather  injured  his  reputa> 
tion,  by  affording  the  dealers  in  pictures 
an  opportunity  of  imputing  many  of  his 
performances  to  Old  Neefs.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1658. 

Nee  a  (Arnolo  Vander),  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1619,  and  is  well 
known  to  connoisseurs,  by  a  peculiai'ity 
of  style,  and  the  transparency  of  his 
landscapes.  His  subjects  are  villages, 
or  the  nuts  of  fishermen  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  canals,  by  moonlight; 
which  are  finished  with  remarkable 
neatness  of  pencilling.  His  touch  is 
extremely  ligot,  free,  and  clean,  and  his 
imitation  of  nature  true;  particularly  in 
the  lustre  of  his  skies  about  the  moon, 
and  its  reflected  beams  fin  the  surface 
of  the  water.  His  figures  are  well 
designed,  but,  being  representations  of 
low  nature,  they  do  not  boast  much 
elegance;  yet  their  actions  and  attitudes 
are  well  adapted  to  their  occupations. 
He  died  in'  1683. 

Neer  (Eglon  Hendrick  Vander), 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1643,' was  the 
son  and  disciple  of  Arnold  Vander 
Neer;  who  carefully  communicated  his 
acquirements  to  Eglon,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  excellence  to  which 
he  afterwards  arrived  in  several  branches 
of  his  art,  as  he  proved  an  admirable 
piunter  of  history  and  landscape,  being 
equally  distinguished  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  those  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature  which  he  designed.  As  his 
genius  inclined  him  to  study  portrait 
painting  and  historical  composition,  he 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Jacob 
Vanioo,  who  particularly  excelled  in 
naked  figures;  under  whom  he  applied 
himself  with  such  ardour,  as  obtained 
him  so  competent  a  knowledge  of  de- 
sign and  colouring  that  he  needed  no 
further  instractor  than  nature.  On  first 
setting  out  in  his  profession,  he  was 
employed  by  Count  d'Hona,  in  whose 
service  he  continued  four  years,  when 
his  reputation  was  firmly  established, 
particularly  as  a  painter  of  portraits, 
which  he  finished  m  miniature  as  well 
as  of  the  natural  size.  One  of  the  latter 
description  was  the  portrait  of  the 
Princess  of  Newburg,  painted  by  order 
of  the  Kin^  of  Spain,  who  expressed  so 
much  satisuiction,  that  he  rewarded  the 
artbt  in  a  princely  manner,  and  ap- 
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pointed  him  state-painter;  though  Eglon 
declined  accepting  that  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  and  continued  at  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  for  whom 
he  finished  several  cabinet  pictures, 
which  were  extremely  admired.  Be- 
sides portraits,  Vander  Neer  produced 
many  historical  designs  from  sacred 
writings  and  fabulous  history:  the  latter 
representing  nymphs,  or  different  deities 
of  the  mountams,  or  rivers;  always  en- 
riching his  scenes  with  groves,  rocks,  or 
beautiful  distant  hills.  His  figures  are 
correctly  drawn,  and  disposed  with  re- 
markable skill;  and  it  was  observable 
of  this  painter  that,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  existence,  the  efforts  of  his  pencil 
were  equal  to  those  produced  in  the 
vigour  of  life.^  Eglon  likewbe  painted 
conversations  in  the  manner  of  Ter- 
burgh,  sometimes  in  modern  dresses, 
and  at  others  in  the  ancient  costume; 
and  also  landscapes,  designed  in  a  good 
taste,  and  possessing  agreeable  variety. 
Ho  was  fond  of  diversifyii^  the  fore- 
grounds with  different  roots,  which  he 
copied  after  nature;  for  which  purpose 
he  preserved  a  collection  of  plants  in  his 
garden.  Observing,  however,  that  the 
plants,  when  taken  from  their  beds,  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  beauty 
and  lustre,  he  contrived  a  portable 
house,  in  which  he  used  to  sit  and 
paint  every  object  as  it  grew  in  the 
utmost  perfection.  In  the  celebrated 
collection  of  the  Elector  Palatine  are 
several  paintings  of  this  master;  par- 
ticularly Hsffar  in  the  Wilderness. 
Houbraken  also  particularises  a  Ceres 
in  search  of  Proserpine;  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  admirably  desigpned 
and  highly  finished.  Eglon  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  master  of  Vander 
Werf,  who  derived  a  great  share  of  his 
merit  from  the  precepts  and  observa- 
tions of  this  artist,  as  well  as  .from  hb 
excellent  example.  The  portrait  of 
Vander  Neer,  painted  by  himself,  is 
preserved  in  the  gallery  of  eminent 
painters  at  Florence,  upon  which  is  the 
following  inscription,  Eglon  Hendric 
Vander  NeerJ.  1696.  He  died  in  1708. 
Negri  (Pibb  Marti  re),  figured 
about  the  year  1600,  and  was  a  native 
of  Cremona.  Zaist  says  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Giovanni  Battista  Trotti, 
under  whose  instruction  he  became  a 
good  historical  as  well  as  portrait 
painter.     He  visited   Rome,  and  was 


admitted  into  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Lanzi  speaks  highly  of  a  fine 
composition  by  tliis  master  at  Cremona; 
the  subject  or  which  is  Christ  causing 
the  Blind  to  see;  and  another  o€  St. 
Joseph. 

Negri  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1680,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Ritratti,  on  account 
of  his  facility  in  painting  portraits  from 
memory.     He  died  in  1748. 

Neorone  (Pietro),  was  bom  at  Ca- 
labria in  1 495.'  He  studied  successively 
under  Giovanni  Antonio  d'Amato,  and 
Marco  Calabrese.  He  painted  the 
Worshipping  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Scourging  of  Christ;  and  (tied  in  1565. 

Nelli  (Soor  Plautilla),  a  Floren- 
tine lady  of  noble  extraction.  A  na- 
tural genius  induced  her  to  copy  the 
works  of  Bartolomeo  di  St.  Marco,  and 
she  became  in  consequence  an  excel- 
lent painter.  After  taking  the  veil  of 
St.  Catherine,  at  Florence,  she  com- 
posed the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and 
ner  pictures  possess  great  merit.  She 
died,  aged  sixty-five,  in  1588. 

Neroni  (Bartolomeo),  a  native  of 
Sienna,  acquired  celebrity  about  the 
year  1573.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Razzi,  painting  historical 
subjects  with  g^eat  success,  being  alike 
clever  at  perspective  and  architecture. 

Nes,  or  Nees  (John  Van),  bom  at 
Delft,  displayed  a  very  early  genius  for 
painting,  ana  was  placed  as  a  disciple 
with  Michael  Mirevelt;  in  whose  school 
his  proficiency  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  ne  proved  one  of  the  best  disciples 
of  that  famous  master,  and  was  soon 
qualified  to  set  up  in  his  profession. 
Mirevelt,  however,  who  discerned  the 

E remising  talents  of  his  pupil,  advised 
im  to  study  nature,  and  travel  to  Rome 
and  Venice,  where  he  might  perfect 
himself  in  design  as  well  as  colouring. 
He  followed  the  advice  of  his  director, 
and  in  those  cities  studied  so  indus- 
triously, that  he  procured  respect  and 
esteem,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
abilities,  but  also  for  his  amiable  quali- 
ties and  uniform  good  conduct.  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  a  genius 
and  talents  so  fitted  for  eminence  in 
historical  compositions,  Nees  should 
have  applied  himself  solely  to  portraits, 
though  in  that  style  his  pictures  are  in- 
comparably fine.  He  designed  with 
great  correctness,  hia  rcsemmances  are 
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expressive,  and  his  colouring  is  very 
natural  and  lively.  This  painter  died 
in  1650. 

Netscheb  (Gasfabd),  a  native  of 
Prague,  was  born  in  1686,  though  Hou- 
braken  states  hb  native  place  to  have 
been  Heidelberg,  and  that  his  birth  took 
place  in  1639.  His  father  dyina^  during 
the  war,  his  mother  was  left  in  most 
deplorable  circumstances,  with  three 
children,  and  obliged  to  quit  Heidel- 
berg, when  she  retired  to  a  fortified 
town,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  calami- 
ties of  war;  but  seeing  two  of  her 
children  perish  in  her  arms  by  fomine, 
she  determined  to  exert  alt  her  strength 
to  escape  with  her  only  son  Gaspard, 
then  about  two  years  of  uge.  She  at 
length  arrived  ssie  at  Arnheim,  where 
she  was  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  charitably  disposed  in  that  city. 
A  very  wealthy  physician,  named  Tul- 
lekens,  conceiving  a  fondness  for  Gas- 
pard, adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  had 
nim  educated,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing him  in  his  own  profession.  Being, 
however,  at  last  convinced  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  lad  was  more  strongly  inclined 
to  painting,  he  so  hi  indulged  that  pro- 
pensity as  to  place  him  with  one  Koe- 
ter,  a  painter  of  fowls  and  dead  game ; 
and  afterwards  had  him  instructed  by 
Gerard  Terburgh,  of  Deventer.  When 
Gaspard  found  himself  capable  of  fol- 
lowing hb  profession,  he  at  first  worked 
for  the  picture-dealers  in  Holland;  but 
they  imposed  on  him,  paying  very  in- 
considerable sums  for  those  pictures, 
which  they  sold  at  very  high  prices; 
Netscher,  therefore,  quite  discouraged 
by  the  smallness  of  his  gains,  resolved 
to  quit  that  country  immediately,  and 
travel  to  Italy.  He  embarked  with 
that  intention;  but  the  ship  having  put 
into  Bourdeaux,  he  married  there,  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  further, 
and  in  consequence  returned,  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  the  Hague.  On  his 
arrival  in  that  city,  he  painted  historical 
subjects  in  a  small  size;  and  although 
they  were  excellently  finished,  and 
eagerly  bought  up,  the  prices  he  re- 
ceived were  in  no  degree  proportion- 
able to  the  time  he  had  expended  on 
them.  Notwithstanding  his  prevalent 
inclination  to  paint  history,  he,  in  con- 
sequence, resolved  to  apply  himself  to 
portraits,  which  requireu  less  labour, 
and  were  abundantly   more  lucrative. 


In  that  style  he  proved  a  most  ad*> 
mirable  artist;  and  his  reputation  rose 
so  high,  that  very  few  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers  who  visited 
the  Hague,  or  the  considerable  families 
who  'resided  there,  were  without  some 
of  the  works  of  Netscher.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  painters  of  the  Flemish 
School  in  a  small  size;  his  manner  of 
desiring  was  correct,  but  he  always 
retained  his  national  taste;  though  fre- 
quently the  heads  of  his  portraits  have 
a  graceful  air  and  expression  that  is 
natural  and  becoming,  more  especially 
in  those  of  his  female  figures,  liis  co- 
louring is  the  genuine  tint  of  nature,  his 
localities  are  true,  and  he  had  a  peculiar 
power  in  representing  white  satin,  silks, 
linen,  and  Turkey  carpets,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  uncommon  beauty  and  lustre. 
He  nerfectly  understood  the  principles 
of  tbe  chiaro-oscuro,  and  used  them 
judiciously;  his  outline  is  generally  cor- 
rect, his  draperies  are  thrown  into  lai^e 
and  elegant  folds,  and  his  touch  is  so 
inexpressibly  delicate  as  to  be  scarce 

Perceptible.  Charles  II.  invited  him  to 
'ondoii,  with  the  intention  of  advancing 
his  fortune;  but  the  artist's  love  of  li- 
berty proved  far  superior  to  his  ambi- 
tion, his  stay  being  of  short  duration; 
and  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  an  establbhed  reputa- 
tion in  nis  own  country.  In  the  royal 
collection  at  Paris  there  are  two  pic- 
tures of  Netscher,  charmingly  painted: 
one  is  a  Musician  instructing  a  Lady  to 
olay  on  the  Bass  Viol;  the  other  is  a 
Lute»player  performing  on  that  instru- 
ment. He  also  painted  the  portnuts  of 
Lord  Berkeley  and  hb  Lady,  which 
bear  the  date  1669.  Netscher  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1684. 

Netscher  (Thbodore),  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1661,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
disciple  of  Gaspard  Netscher,  and,  at 
the  early  age  of  nine  years,  was  the 
best  proficient  in  the  school  of  that 
master.  At  eighteen  he  commenced 
painter,  and,  being  induced  by  Count 
d'Avaux  to  accompany  him  to  Paris, 
his  merit  produced  him  many  friends  in 
that  city,  and  considerable  encourage- 
ment. He  to6k  agreeable  likenesses, 
and  on  that  account  was  appointed  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  principal  per- 
sons about  the  court,  particularly  the 
ladies.  He  continued  in  that  city  for 
twenty  years,  getting  rich,  and  in  high 
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estimation.  But  the  affluence  in  which 
he  lived  led  him  into  some  indiscretions, 
and  induced  him  to  refuse  to  paint  any 
but  persons  of  the  first  distinction;  nor 
was  lie,  even  to  those,  at  all  times  com- 
plaisant. Afler  his  return  to  Holland, 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  having  desired 
him  to  paint  his  portrait,  Netscher  be- 
gan it,  and  the  kino:  seemed  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  likeness,  the  air,  and 
the  expression;  the  painter,  however, 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish 
it,  but,  from  some  unaccountable  ca- 
price, secreted  himself  till  the  king 
quitted  the  Hague.  Ifk  the  year  1715 
Nct9chcr  visited  London,  as  pa3rmaster 
to  the  Dutch  forces,  and  was  introduced 
at  court  by  Sir  Matthew  Dekkcr.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  acquired  incredible  sums  of 
money  by  his  paintings  while  he  con- 
tinued in  England,  a  period  of  six  years, 
although  Lord  Orford  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  having  been  a  resident  in 
this  country.  On  his  return  to  the 
Hague,  having  lost  a  considerable  sum 
on  account  of  his  employment,  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  to  Hulst,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1 732. 

Netschsr  (Constantine^,  was  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1 670,  being  tiie  younger 
son  of  Gasfiard  Netscher,  by  whom  he 
was  carefully  instructed  in  his  art;  but 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  and  thus  lost 
the  advantage  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  precepts  of  so  able  a  director. 
Constantine,  however,  took  pains  to  im- 
prove himself  by  the  studies  of  Gaspard, 
copving  several  of  the  portraits  painted 
by  his  father,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
finest  models  of  neatness  of  touch  and 
delicacy  of  colouring.  The  exactness 
of  the  copies  he  made,  so  effectually 
formed  his  hand,  and  his  knowledge 
was  improved  by  such  an  attentive 
study  atler  nature,  that  he  very  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  an  artist  of 
groat  eminence.  Constantine  painted 
portraits  of  the  same  size  as  Gaspard, 
and  had  the  felicity  to  give  them  a 
striking  resemblance,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  ho  embellished  nature,  by 
producing  a  pleasing  and  flattering  like- 
ness, especially  in  the  portraits  of  fe- 
males, which  had  unusual  freshness 
and  life.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
whose  portrait  he  painted,  earnestly 
solicitea  that  he  would  accompany  him 


to  England;  but  e^ery  temptii^  offer 
proved  inefiectual,  as  he  was  very  infirm, 
and  often  interrupted  in  his  works  by 
attacks  of  the  gravel,  which  at  last  car- 
ried him  ofi*,  universally  regretted.  He 
certainly  did  not  arrive  at  the  exceUeoee 
of  hb  father,  though  he  is  deservedly 
esteemed  as  a  fine  painter  of  portraits. 
One  of  his  most  capital  performances  is 
a  family  picture  of  the  Baron  Snesso, 
consisting  of  seven  or  eight  figures,  in 
which  a  dog  is  introduced  that  was 
painted  by  Vander  Does.  In  1699  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  at  the  Hague,  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  named  director.  He  died 
in  1722. 

Neve  (Francis  de).  This  artist  was 
born  in  1625,  at  Antwerp,  and  imitated 
the  style  of  Vandyck  and  Rubens.  He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  upon 
revisiting  his  native  city,  produced  many 
fine  specimens  of  his  genius  in  the 
science  of  historical  painting.  He  com- 
bined an  exquisite  taste  with  great  ver- 
satility of  invention,  and  his  grouping 
and  ornaments  are  delicately  managed. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1681. 

Nbvbu  (Mathys),  bom  at  Lcrden 
in  1G47,  was  first  a  disciple  of  loom 
Yliet,  who  instructed  him  in  design; 
but  he  after\rards  studied  under  Gerard 
Douw.  The  sutg'ects  chosen  by  this 
master  were,  merry-makings,  concerts 
of  music,  shops  with  various  kinds  of 
goods,  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  tea, 
cards,  or  different  sports  and  amuse- 
ments, which  were  well  designed,  ex- 
tremely neat  in  the  finishing,  and  ex- 
cellently coloured.  A  very  capital  coo- 
position  of  this  master,  mentioned  by 
Houbraken,  is  the  Seven  Works  of 
Mercy,  consisting  of  a  number  of  figures, 
disposed  iu  proper  attitudes.  The  airs 
of  many  of  the  heads  are  elegantly  de- 
signed, and  have  an  appropriate  exprefi- 
sion;  the  colouring  is  clear,  and  the 
whole  highly  finished,  possessing  a 
great  4legree  of  spirit  and  narmony.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  merit  of 
this  master's  works,  they  are  not  di- 
vested of  an  appearance  of  negligence, 
and  dbplay  want  of  accuracy  in  parti- 
cular parts.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1721. 

Newton  (Francis  Milneb),  bom  in 
London  in  1720,  was  an  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
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Academy,  and  idtimately  elected  secre- 
tary of  that  institution,  which  situation 
he  gave  up  in  1788.  He  died  in  1794. 
Nbwton  (Gilbbrt  Stuart),  was 
born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  where  his  father  held  a 
post  in  the  commissariat  department  of 
the  British  army:  he  studiea,  while  yet 
a  boy,  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  his  maternal 
uocle,  at  Boston;  quitted  him  on  some 
question,  it  is  said,  of  temper,  and,  after 
visiting  Rome,  where  he  admired,  but 
refrained  from  copying,  the  wonders  of 
Italian  art,  he  arnved  in  London  some- 
time in  the  year  1617.  He  came  well 
prepared  to  excel;  he  had  a  knowledge 
in  tne  use  of  colours,  a  skill  in  drawing, 
and  a  taste  in  expression,  surprising  in 
one  so  young,  and  whose  models  had 
Dot  been  the  most  refined;  he  came, 
too,  with  a  heart  and  mind  stored  with 
well-selected  subjects  from  domestic 
story,  and  the  incidents  recorded  by 
our  best  authors,  in  verse  and  prose. 
He  had  little  that  spoke  of  America 
about  him,  and  has  been  accused,  but 
we  happen  to  know  erroneously,  of 
having  little  love  for  his  parent-land. 
His  heart  and  taste  were  with  incidents 
of  a  soft  and  affecting  kind;  nor  was  he 
averse  to  mix  a  little  ouiet,  happy,  hu- 
mour as  seasoning  to  nis  compositions. 
The  skill  with  which  he  selected  his 
subjects,  arranged  his  groups,  and  em- 
bodied them  in  brieht  and  glowing  co- 
lours, won  him  the  public  favour  at 
once;  nor  were  his  works  liked  the  less 
for  being  of  a  size  fitter  for  a  cabinet 
than  a  cathedral.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  London  admitted  him  into  its  ranks; 
and  this  distinction  he  more  than  de- 
served by  his  pictures  of  Portia  and 
Bassanio;  Lear  with  Cordelia  and  the 
Physician;  Jessica  and  Shy  lock;  and 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  Olivia 
to  her  Mother.  The  expression  of  these 
works  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
living  models,  which  he  bent  and 
touched  to  his  own  will:  they  are  all 
distinguished  for  ease  and  nature,  of  an 
elegant  and  poetic  cast.  His  sketches 
often  surpassed  his  finished  compositions; 
elaboration  and  detail  seemed  to  ii\jure 
them;  some  of  these  are  still  remem> 
bered  with  both  pleasure  and  regret 
by  his  friends.  Cnrist  blessing  Little 
Children;  Lear  in  the  Storm;  Miranda 
and  Prospero  looking  from  a  Rock  on 
the  Shipwreck  of  Ferdinand;   Falcon- 


bridge  upbraiding  Hubert  with  the 
Murder  of  Arthur;  La  Fleur  taking 
leave  of  his  Sweetheart;  and  the  Nurse 
lamenting  over  Juliet;  Bardolph  moral- 
izing to  Falstaff;  and  Edie  Ochiltree 
making  Tops  and  Totums  for  Children, 
contained  tne  germ  of  so  many  pictures 
abounding  in  pathos  or  humour  of  the 
truest,  highest  kind;  but  of  which,  mad- 
ness first,  and  in  the  end  death,  deprived 
the  world  of,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1 835.  He  sometimes  painted  portraits; 
his  likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though 
inclining  to  the  hedger  and  ditcher,  is 
excellent 

Netn  (Peter  de).  He  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1597,  and  studied  pnder 
Esaias  Yandervclde,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  became  a  good  painter  of  land- 
scape. He  was  appointed  architect  to 
the  city  of  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
1639. 

NiCASius  ^Bernard).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  m  1618,  and  had  Francis 
Snyders  for  his  master,  in  whose  man- 
ner he  painted  huntings;  also  landscapes, 
with  iTuit.  He  improved  himself  by 
travelling  into  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1678. 

Nicola Y  (Isaac.)  He  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1539,  and  died  there  in  1597. 
He  was  a  correct  designer,  and  gave 
great  animation  to  his  figures.  He  had 
two  sons  who  were  artists:  1.  Nicolas 
Isaac  Nicolay,  bom  at  Leyden  in  156G: 
he  painted  history  in  the  style  of  his 
father,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1640. 
2.  James  Isaac  Nicolay,  bom  at  Ley- 
den iii  1569,  and  died  at  Utrecht  m 
1639.  He  also  painted  in  the  manner 
of  his  father,  under  whom  he  studied, 
but  greatly  improved  himself  in  Italy. 

NicoLETTo,  see  Cassana  Nicolo. 

NicoLo  (da  Modbna),  Messer,  and 
DEL  Abbate,  see  Abbati. 

NiEULANT  (John).  This  artist  was 
born' at  Antwerp  in  1569,  and  studied 
under  Peter  Fransz  and  Francis  Badens. 
He  painted  history  and  landscape  in  a 
small  size,  and  his  pictures  were  highly 
finished.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1628. 

NiEDLANT  (William  Van),  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1584,  was  first  a  disciple  of 
Rowland  Savery,  who  taught  him  de- 
sign and  colouring,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  studied  till  qualified  to  follow 
his  profession  with  credit.  Being  very 
I  desirous  to  extend  his  knowledge,  he 
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travelled  to  Rome,  and  lived  with  his 
countrjmau,  Paul  Brill,  for  three  ^ears, 
during  which  time  he  employed  himself 
in  designing  the  moBt  curious  remains 
and  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  baths,  and  ruins  of  mag- 
nificent edifices  about  that  city,  all  of 
which  he  afterwards  introduced  agree- 
ably in  his  future  compositions.  During 
his  continuance  in  Italy,  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Brill;  but  on  returning 
to  Holland  greatly  altered  his  manner. 
His  colouring  is  pleasing  and  natural, 
though  sometimes  rather  too  green;  his 
situations  are  generally  taken  from  na- 
ture; his  distances  judiciously  managed; 
his  pencil  free  and  masterly;  and  his 
figures,  though  not  in  the  taste  of  the 
Italian  School,  are  designed  with  toler- 
able correctness.     He  died  in  1695. 

NiKKELEN  (John  Van),  was  bom  at 
Haerlem  about  the  year  1649,  and 
learned  the  art  of  design  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  good  painter  of  perspective, 
in  the  manner  of  Van  Vliet,  and  par- 
ticularly chose  for  his  subjects  the  in- 
sidcs  of  churches.  As  soon  as  Nickelen 
had  perfected  his  studies  under  his 
father,  he  no  longer  adhered  to  that 
style  of  painting,  but  employed  his  pen- 
cil in  landscapes,  and  equally  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  unsual  method 
of  representing  flowers  painted  on  satin, 
whicn  had  a  lively  and  pleasing  effect. 
His  works,  which  are  much  admired, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  for  whom  he  finished  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  being  retained  at 
those  respective  courts  in  constant  em- 
ployment.    He  died  in  1716. 

NiLsoN  (John  Elias).  This  minia- 
ture painter  was  bom  in  1721  at  Augs- 
burgh.  He  finished  many  portraits, 
but  none  proved  above  mediocrity. 

NiMEGUEN  Elias  Van,  and  Tobias 
Van),  brothers.  The  first  of  these  was 
born  at  Nimeguen  in  1667,  and  the 
second  in  1670.  Their  father  died  when 
Elias  was  very  young,  and  his  elder 
brother,  who  haa  some  notion  of  por- 
trait and  flower  painting,  undertook  the 
instruction  of  his  junior  brother,  whom 
he  initiated  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
art. '  By  the  death  of  his  father,  Elias 
was  deprived  of  all  assistance  in  his  pro- 
fession, aiid  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  rest  of  his  family.  In 
that   uncomfortable  situation,   he  and 


Tobias,  his  younger  brother,  applied 
themselves  to  studying  after  nature; 
and  practbed  with  such  success,  that 
their  wonderful  proficiency  surprised 
the  best  judges,  and  all  contemporaiy 
artists.  The  first  proof  of  their  abilities 
was  displayed  in  a  work  executed  for 
Baron  de  Wachtendonk.  The  com- 
position was  noble  and  extensive;  the 
ceilings  were  adomed  with  historical 
figures  in  some  of  the  compartments, 
wtiile  others  were  embellished  with 
flowers  and  bas-reliefis;  and  the  colour- 
ing and  design  of  the  whole  so  effec- 
tually ndsed  their  reputation,  that  it 
recommended  them  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  employed 
them  to  paint  several  designs  in  the 
apartments  of  her  palace.  Tobias  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  retained  in  the  service  of  that 
prince;  but  Elias  went  to  settle  at 
Rotterdam,  where  he  had  as  much  em- 
ployment as  he  could  undertake,  and 
was  ultimately  assisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  works  by  his  nephew 
and  his  son.  Those  young  artists 
had  been  carefully  educated  under  the 
direction  of  Elias;  and  it  was  observ- 
able that  the  preceptor  and  hb  pupils 
were  so  similar  in  their  touch,  style,  and 
colouring,  that  those  works  which  they 
jointly  performed,  seemed  to  have  been 
the  productions  of  a  single  hand.  Elias 
painted  hbtory,  landscape,  and  flowers, 
with  infinite  success;  but  he  excelled  in 
perspective  and  architecture.  Hb  co- 
louring is  clear  and  bright;  his  pencil 
light  and  firm;  hb  figures  are  well  de- 
signed, though  not  always  elegant;  and 
hb  composition  b  extremely  rich. 
Elias  died  in  1745.  It  b  not  known 
when  Tobias  died. 

NiNFS  (Cesabb  dblla),  a  Venetian 
artist,  born  at  Venice  in  1659,  was  the 
pupil  of  Tintoretto,  whose  manner  he 
followed.  He  managed  the  pencil  with 
a  dexterous  hand;  hb  colouring  was 
beautiful;  but  he  proved  deficient  in 
design.  He  painted  landscapes  in  the 
style  of  Salvator  Rosa.  He  died  in 
1699. 

Noblesse  ( ).     Basan  states  thb 

artist  to  have  t>een  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  that  he  lived  mostly  at  Paris. 
His  pen-and-ink  drawings,  in  the  style 
of  Callot,  are  beautifully  executed. 

NocKET  (Jean).  He  was  bom  at 
Nancy  iu  1617,  and  died  there  in  1672. 
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He  pfiainted  history  with  reputation. 
His  son  and  scholar,  Charles  Nocret,  was 
burn  at  Nancy  in  1 647.  He  painted  por- 
traits with  success,  and  died  in  1719. 

NooABi  (Pabis).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1512,  and  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  XIII.  He  adopted 
for  his  model  Raffaellino  da  Reggio, 
and  painted  many  pictures  for  the  Vati- 
can. He  also  aaomed  the  churches 
with  performances  in  oil  and  fresco. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1577. 

NoLLET  (Dominique,  was  born  at 
Bruges  about  the  year  1640,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  in  his  pro- 
fession that  he  was  appointed  principal 
painter  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
lie  sometimes  painted  historical  sub- 
jects, but  his  greatest  forte  was  in  bat- 
tles and  landscapes.  The  former  he 
executed  with  peculiar  truth  and  spirit, 
and  in  the  latter  his  trees  were  touched 
with  a  masterly  pencil,  and  well  co- 
loured. It  was  customary  with  this 
artist  to  lay  on  a  strong  body  of  colours, 
which,  at  a  proper  distance,  produced 
a  very  good  effect,  combining  harmony 
and  warmth.  He  designed  correctly, 
and  in  his  taste  of  composition  fesem- 
bled  Yander  Meulen,  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  that  master.  Nollet's  most  capital 
performance  is  the  representation  of  a 
mttle,  preserved  at  Bruges,  which  has 
frequently  been  accounted  the  work  of 
Yander  Meulen,  and  is  not  unworthy 
of  that  painter.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1736. 

NOLLEKENS  (JoSEPH  FrANCIS).    This 

artist,  bom  in  1706,  at  Antwerp,  was 
the  son  of  a  painter,  who  had  resided  a 
long  time  in  England.  Joseph  came 
over  here  when  young,  studying  first 
under  Tillemans,  and  afterwards  copy- 
ing Paulo  Panini.  He  was  employed 
by  Lord  Cobham,  at  Stowe,  and  also 
by  Lord  Tilney;  and  died  in  St.  Anne's 
parish,  Soho,  in  1748,  leaving  a  wife 
and  a  numerous  family. 

NoLPE  (Peteb),  a  Dutch  artist,  was 
bora  in  1601  at  the  Hague.  He  is 
little  iHiown  as  a  painter,  however,  ex- 
cept by  some  prints  of  his  landscapes, 
which  evince  that  he  possessed  a 
masterly  hand. 

Nop  (Gerbit.)  He  was  born  at  Haer- 
lem  in  1570,  and  afler  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  his  own  countrv,  went  to  Ger- 
many  and  Italy.  He  painted  history 
and  portrait.     He  died  in  1622. 


Nobthcote  (James),  desired  to  be 
written  critic,  fabulist,  biographer,  and 
historic  painter;  but  much  of  his  criti- 
cism is  erroneous,  mbst  of  his  fables 
borrowed,  his  biographical  narrative  is 
torpid  and  cold,  and  his  historic  pic- 
tures want  the  calm  beauty  and  lofti- 
ness of  thought,  necessary  to  such  com- 
positions, tie  was  born  at  Devonport, 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1746,  and, 
obeying  an  impulse  towards  art,  came 
to  London,  while  yet  young,  and,  in  the 
studio  of  Reynolds,  partly  mastered  the 
use  of  colours,  and  tne  principles  of  the 
profession;  and,  having  painted  one  or 
two  pictures  with  applause,  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1777,  to  see  if  fame  reported 
truly  of  the  prime  works  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  calling.  He  found  that  report 
had  not  reached  to  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  the  g^eat  and  enduring  works 
of  the  Italians  were  founded  alike  in 
science  and  poetry;  and  that,  compared 
to  the  scriptural  and  historic  Epics  of 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  the  finest  por- 
traits were  gross  and  unrefined.  **  If 
you  desire  to  live,  you  must  invent 
something,"  was  a  truth  pressed  on  him 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  sculptures 
of  Greece  and  the  pictures  of  Rome, 
and  he  returned  to  England  to  invent 
and  live.  But  original  flights  were 
beyond  his  power;  beau-ideal  beauty, 
the  soul  of  the  historic,  he  could  feel, 
but  could  not  delineate:  the  characters 
which  act  in  the  dfama  of  his  pictures 
incline  to  the  ordinary  and  the  heavy: 
they  have  dignity,  but  not  enough  for 
the  parts  they  have  to  play;  they  have 
life,  but  it  is  without  graceful  ease,  or 
heroic  ardour.  His  works  seem  all  to 
have  come  bit  by  bit,  head  by  head, 
and  limb  by  limb,  to  his  fancy;  his 
scenes  want  unity;  and  his  figures,  like 
men  in  a  mob,  seem  not  moved  by  one 
soul,  or  animated  by  one  feeling.  This 
is  true  of  them  all,  or  with  but  few  excep- 
tions. In  1786  he  painted  Edward  Y. 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  murdered 
in  the  Tower;  and  the  death  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Brunswick:  these  were  of 
merit  enough  to  warrant  his  admission 
as  an  associate  to  the  Rdyal  Academy. 
Wat  Tyler  was  painted  to  please  the 
citizens  of  London.  The  rebel  is  struck 
from  his  horse  by  the  mace  of  Walworth 
the  mayor;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  archers,  who  are  stooping  as  they 
bend  their  bows,  the  composition  has 
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both  life  and  truth.  The  fame  which 
this  picture  brought,  was  Bustained  by 
the  burial  of  the  Murdered  Princes  in 
the  Tower;  and  by  his  Hubert  and 
Arthjiir,  a  picture  thoughtful  and  touch- 
ing. These  works  had  their  influence. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1787,  North- 
cote  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  was  welcomed  to  his  station 
by  his  master  and  friend,  the  President. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  honours 
of  the  profession,  he  resolved  to  deserve 
them  by  higher  efforts.  Though  bis 
Grecian  Girl,  and  his  Dominican  Friar, 
were  scarcely  of  the  historic  stamp,  vet 
they  may  be  alluded  to  as  illustrating 
his  own  assertion,  that  **  portrait  often 
runs  into  history,  and  history  into  por- 
trait, without  our  knowing  it."  The 
Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
Jacob  blessing  the  Sons  of  Joseph; 
the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herds; Romulus  and  Kemus;  Death  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll;  and  Prospero  and 
Miranda,  are  all  worthy  of  notice,  from 
the  clear  and  dramatic  way  in  which 
they  illustrate  their  own  proper  his- 
tory, and  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
living  models  which  he  wrouo^ht  from, 
have  left  too  much  of  their  shape  and 
expression,  both  in  form  and  look,  to 
entitle  these  pictures  to  rank  with  epic 
works,  where  high  mind  is  summoned 
into  the  face,  and  all  coarseness  and 
errors  of  proportion  are  softened  into 
the  graceuil  and  becoming. 

His  literary  productions  are  not  en- 
titled to  much  consideration;  yet  we 
owe  to  them  some  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  Reynolds  and  his  ways.  North- 
cote  resolved  to  be  more  prudent  about 
the  future  in  biography  tnan  his  great 
master;  and  wrote  an  account  of  him- 
self and  his  works,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  his  friend,  Lady  Knighton,  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  published  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  aid  his  paint- 
ings in  keeping  his  fame  in  the  air. 
He  died  on  the  Idth  of  July,  1831,  but 
his  memoirs  are  still  in  manuscript. 

NoTHNAGEL  .(John  Andb£w;,  was 
born  at  Bnch,  near  Saxe-Cobuig,  in 
1729.  He  lived  at  Frankfort  many 
years,  and  painted  landscapes  with 
great  strtcess,  as  well  as  jovial  meet- 
ings, after  the  manner  of  Teniers.  He 
likewise  copied  Rembrandt's  style  of 
engraving,  with  great  skill. 

Nunez  (Pedro).     This  artist,  born 


at  Seville  in  1614,  became  a  pupil  of 
Guercino,  and  resided  a  considerable 
time  at  Rome.  He  painted  history  as 
well  as  portraits,  and  was  employed  by 
the  kings  of  Spain  in  the  theatre  of 
Madrid.  He  designed  well,  Coloured 
exquisitely,  and  was  bold  in  execution. 
He  died  in  1654. 

NuTOLONE  (Panfilo).  This  aitist, 
a  native  of  Cremona,  was  in  his  zenith 
in  1608.  He  painted  historical  subjects 
in  the  manner  of  his  master,  Battista 
Trotti,  whose  best  scholar  he  was.  Nu- 
volone*8  most  perfect  work  is  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus,  in  the  church  of  the 
Passion. 

NUVOLONB      (  CxaLO       FaANCBSCO), 

eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1608  at  Milan,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  his  father,  whose  instructions  he  gave 
up  for  those  of  Giulio  Procacdni.  Re- 
nouncing also  thb  master,  he  became 
attached  to  the  style  of  Guido  Reni, 
whose  pictures  he  so  exquisitely  imitated 
in  el^^nce  and  grace,  that  the  name  of 
the  Lombardy  Guido  was  commonly 
applied  to  Nuvolone.  There  are  several 
of  his  works  at  Piacenza,  Cremona,  and 
Parma.  He  was  so  good  a  pottrait 
painter,  that  the  Queen  of  Spain,  upon 
cominff  to  Milan,  appointed  him  to 
paint  her  portrait.     He  died  in  1661. 

Ndvolonb  (Giuseppe),  the  younger 
son  of  Panfilo,  was  bom  in  1619  at 
Milan.  He  possessed  a  quick  and 
brilliant  imagination:  his  pictures  are 
numerous;  but  his  best  works  are  the 
Dead  Minn  restored  to  Life,  and  some 
other  pictures  in  St.  Dominick^  church, 
at  Cremona.  He  painted  till  a  very  old 
age,  but  his  genius  became  poor  and 
weak.     He  died  in  1703. 

Nuzzi  (Mario),  called  Mario  da 
Fiori,  was  bom  at  Penna,  a  Tillage  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1608,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Tomaso  Salini*  his 
uncle.  Nature  was  his  incessant  study, 
and  he  imitated  her  with  such  exactness 
that  it  is  impossible  to  behold  his  paint- 
ings without  feeling  the  same  pleasure 
that  every  ptgect  would  excite  it  viewed 
in  its  full  perfection.  His  pencil  is  in- 
expressibly light,  though  his  colouring 
had  an  extraordinary  force  and  troth, 
with  a  character  of  elegant  nature  in 
hb  choice  and  disposition.  His  earliest 
productions  having  been  purchased  by 
a  dealer  in  pictures,  and  sold  at  Rome 
for  a  very  high  price,  induced  him  to 
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Yisit  that  cityt  where  he  received  so 
many  proofs  of  the  esteem  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  painting,  that  he  was  soon  in 
affluent  circumstances.  This  master 
omitted  no  labour  or  study  that  could 
contribute  to  perfection;  and  his  success 
was  equal  to  his  hope.  He  selected  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  for  his  subjects, 
imitating  them  with  amazing  lustre  and 
brilliancy;  and  he  obtained  the  honour 
of  being  ranked  among  the  greatest 
artists  in  that  style  of  painting.  A 
capita]  picture  by  Mario  da  Fiori  is  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  at 
Rome.  It  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  en- 
circling the  portrait  of  St.  Gaetano, 
which  was  painted  by  Andrea  Camas- 
Bci.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1673. 


o. 


Obreoon  (Pedro  de).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1598.  He 
studied  under  Vincenzio  Carducci,  and 
gamed  great  repute  in  historical  paint- 
ing, especially  m  his  -works  of  an  easel 
size.  Palomino  speaks  of  a  beautiful 
picture  of  this  master,  in  the  refectory 
of  the  convent  de  la  Merced,  represent- 
ing the  Trinity;  and  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Cruz  there  is  another,  of  the 
Conception.  He  died  in  1658.  There 
are  several  of  his  works  at  Madrid. 

OcHOA  (Francisco).  This  artist 
studied  under  Murillo,  whose  manner 
he  successfully  followed,  many  of  his 
pictures  having  been  taken  ror  those 
of  his  instructor,  even  by  the  first  con- 
noisseurs. This  artist  was  a  native  of 
Seville,  and  bom  in  the  year  1644. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

OcHTERVELT  ( ).   This  srtist  was 

bom  in  Holland  about  the  year  1655. 
In  his  works  he  much  resembled  Ge- 
rard Terburg. '  His  pictures  are  gene- 
rally subjects  of  domestic  life;  females 
at  their  dressing-tables,  parties  engaged 
at  music,  and  studies.  He  finished 
highly,  particularly  in  the  draperies  of 
satin,  in  which  he  was  equal  to  his 
master. 

OcTAVTAN  (Francesco).  He  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1690.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  with  distinction  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1 736. 

Odazzi  (Giovanni),  was  bora  at 
Rome  in  1663,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
Ciro  Ferri,  after  whose  death  he  be- 


came the  pupil  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Gauli,  called  Baccici.  The  liveliness 
of  his  genius,  assisted  by  singular  in- 
dustry, rendered  him  eminent,  and  he 
gained  great  fame  by  a  noble  composi- 
tion painted  in  the  church  di  Santi 
Apostoli,  representing  the  Fall  of  Lu- 
ciier  and  his  Angels.  His  merit  recom- 
mended him  so  highly,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  twelve  artists  selected  to  paint 
the  Prophets,  in  fresco,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  above  the  twelve 
marble  statues  of  the  Apostles.  The 
prophet  produced  by  Odazzi  was  Ho- 
ses, whicn  was  exceedingly  commended, 
particularly  for  the  correctness  of  de- 
sign. He  was  indefatigable  at  his 
work,  had  great  freedom  of  pencil,  and 
painted  expeditiously;  but  that  quick 
manner  of  finishing  fi-equently  occa- 
sioned some  incorrectness,  though  the 
contours  of  his  figures  were  extremely 
good.     He  died  in  1731. 

Oddi  (Mauro).  Thb  painter  was 
bora  in  1639,  at  Parma,  where  he 
received  his  first  instructions.  He  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  native  place  his  genius  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  for  whom  he  worked  in  the 
palace  and  the  Villa  di  Colorao.  There 
are  several  altar-pieces  of  his  painting 
in  the  churches  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Modena.  He  was  also  a  good 
architect.     He  died  at  Parma  in  1 702. 

Oderico  (Giovanni  Paolo).  This 
artist  was  a  Genoese,  and  of  noble  ex- 
traction. Soprani  says  he  studied  under 
Domenico  Fiasella,  and  gained  ffrcat 
repute  as  an  historical  artist,  though  he 
chiefly  succeeded  in  portrait  painting. 
His  compositions  possess  gpreat  spirit 
and  force.  He  was  bora  in  1613,  and 
died  ill  1657.  Of  all  hb  historical  com- 
positions, his  best  is  a  work  in  the 
church  of  the  Padri  Scolopi,  at  Genoa, 
portraying  the  Guardian  Angel. 

Oeri  (Peter).  This  painter  was  a 
native  of  Zurich,  and  born  in  1637. 
According  to  a  biography  of  the  artists 
of  Switzerland,  his  manner  of  designing 
was  very  spirited  and  graceful.  He 
resided  in  Italy  six  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  it 
is  said  that,  for  want  of  employment,  ho 
relinquished  painting  for  the  trade  of  a 
gold-worker. 

Oeser   (Frederick).      This  artist 
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was  a  native  of  Presburg,  and  born  in 
1717.  His  first  master  was  one  Kar 
mauf,  who  made  him  copy  prints,  on 
which  account  Oeser  ran  away  from 
him,  and  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
procured  a  subsistence  by  his  sketches, 
and  gained  a  prize  in  the  academy  for 
his  picture  of  Abraham's  Sacrifice.  He 
was  likewise  very  skilful  in  engraving, 
and  at  an  early  period  went  to  Vienna, 
at  the  academy,  of  which  city  he  gained 
the  first  prize.  He  received  ffreat  en- 
couragement from  a  celebrated  sculptor 
called  Raphael  Donner,  who  tutored 
him  in  the  art,  and  the  ancient  style  of 
dress,  and  also  instructed  him  in  mo- 
delling. In  1739  he  repaired  to  Dres- 
den, where  several  of  the  artists  of  re- 
pute then  resided,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  favoured  and  esteemed.  But 
his  most  intimate  friend  was  the  emi- 
nent Winkelman,  who  mentions  him  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  in  the  progress 
of  his  works.  In  1764  he  was  nomi- 
nated director  of  the  academy  at  Leip- 
sic  for  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paints 
ing,  and  resided  there  several  vears, 
execuUng  many  subjects,  both  in  oil 
and  fresco.  Some  of  his  .principal 
works  'are  in  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, at  Leipsic.  Ho  died  in  1799. 
His  son,  Frecieric  Louis,  who  died  in 
1792,  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  a  land- 
scape painter  of  merit. 

Olis  (John).  This  Dutch  artist 
painted  conversations,  flowers,  and 
kitchens  with  culinary  utensils,  in  a 
manner  very  lively  and  agreeable.  He 
flourished  about  1670. 

Oliver  (Isaac).  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1556,  and  studied  under 
Nicholas  Hilliard;  but  received  some 
further  instructions  from  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero,  and  became  a  painter  of  great 
eminence.  His  principal  employment 
was  in  portrait  painting,  and  in  that 
style  he  worked  for  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  his  time;  but  he 
also  painted  historical  subjects  with 
great  success.  He  was  a  good  de- 
signer, and  very  correct;  his  touch  was 
neat  and  delicate,  and  although  he  ge- 
nerally worked  in  miniature,  yet  he 
frequently  painted  in  a  large  size.  His 
drawings  are  highly  finished,  and  much 
valued,  many  being  copies  af^er  Par- 
megiano.  Several  very  fine  miniatures 
of  this  master  are  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry;  among 


which  are,  portruts  of  himself,  Queeo 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Prince 
Henry,  and  Ben  Jouson;  which  are  all 
admirably  finished.  There  is  also  a 
whole-length  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
wherein  the  handling  is  excessively 
neat,  and  nature  truly,  as  well  as 
beautifully,  imitated.  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyck  painted  James  I.  afler  a  miniature 
of  this  master,  which  is  a  sufficient  tes- 
timony of  his  merit;  and  his  works  are 
still  in  high  estimation.  In  the  closet 
of  Queen  Caroline,  at  Kenungton,  is  a 
capital  drawing,  by  Oliver,  of  the  En- 
tombing of  Christ;  and  another  draw- 
ing, after  Raphael's  design,  of  the  Mur- 
der of  the  Innocents,  which  possesses 
infinite  merit.  He  sometimes  worked 
in  oil,  as  well  as  water-colours;  but  the 
latter  productions  are  not  so  generally 
approved.     He  died  in  1617. 

Oliver  (Peter),  the  son  and  disciple 
of  Isaac,  was  bom  in  1601,  and,  from 
the  precepts  and  example  of  his  ^ther, 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
miniature  painting  confessedly  superior 
to  his  instructor,  or  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, as  he  did  not  confine  his 
subjects  to  heads  only.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  King  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
there  were  thirteen  historical  subjects 
painted  by  Peter  Oliver,  seven  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  closet  of  Queen 
Caroline,  at  Kensington;  a  capital  por- 
trait of  his  wife  was  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  He 
died,  it  is  said,  in  1660. 

Oliver  (John).  This  artist  was  bom 
in  1616.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
painting  on  glass,  and  followed  it  till  he 
was  very  old.  There  is  a  window 
painted  by  him  at  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford, the  design  of  which  is  the  Angel 
setting  St.  Peter  free  from  Prison.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  engraved  some 
plates  of  heads,  and  other  compositions. 

Olivier  (M.)>  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Paris;  and  in  1772  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  London,  six 
pictures,  two  of  which  were  historic^; 
namely,  one  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, and  the  other  the  Death  of  Cleo- 
patra, but  possessing  little  merit.  He 
did  not  remain  here  long,  but  went  to 
Spain,  and  was  living  there  in  1 783. 

Olivieri  (Domenico).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Turin  1679.  Delia  Valle 
says  he  was  remarkable  for  portraying 
festivab,  dances,  and   country   wiUces, 
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and,1n  some  degree,  copied  Bambocclo 
in  his  peculiar  taste  for  caricature. 
There  are  two  of  his  principal  works  in 
the  gallery  of  the  court  at  Turin;  but 
the  most  famous  is  the  representation 
of  a  Country  Fair,  in  which  he  has 
grouped  the  peasantry  in  a  very  cha- 
racteristic and  spirited  manner.  Al- 
though he  chiefly  painted  in  what  is 
styled  Bambocciate,  vet  he  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  historical  subjects; 
as  a  proot  of  which,  he  was  employed 
to  execute  the  Miracle  of  the  Sacra- 
ment in  the  sacristy  of  Corpus  Domini, 
in  his  native  city, 

Ommboaneh  (  ),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  landscape  and 
animal  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp, at  which  city  he  died  in  1826. 
His  performances  were  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  even  when  exhibited  in  the 
Louvre,  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  great 
Flemish  masters,  the^  continued  to  be 
viewed  with  admiration.  Ommeganeh 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Belgic  Lion.  He  was  ealled  the  /2a- 
cine  des  Mautons, 

Onofrio  (Crbscenzio  di).  This 
painter  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  born 
in  1650.  He  studied  under  Caspar 
Poussin,  and  in  landscape  painting  very 
much  resembled  his  instructor.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Florence,  and 
was  greatly  patronized  by  the  court, 
thouffh  many  of  his  vrorks  were  in  pri- 
vate hands.  He  etched  several  spirited 
landscapes  in  a  beautiful  and  peculiar 
manner.  The  time  of  his  decease  is 
not  exactly  known. 

OoLSN  (John  Van),  8ee  John  Van 
Alsn. 

OoRT  (Lambrecht  Van).  This 
painter,  says  Descamps,  was  a  native 
of  Amersfort,  and  bom  in  1520.  He 
acquired  great  fame  as  an  historical 
artist,  yet  eminently  distinguished  him- 
self in  architecture.  He  entered  the 
school  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1547, 
where  he  chiefly  resided  afterwards. 

OoBT  (Adam  Van),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1557. 
Adam  was  instructed  by  his  father,  and 
afforded  proo&  of  an  enlarged  genius, 
so  that  he  soon  rose  into  esteem,  not 
only  as  a  painter  of  history,  but  also  of 
landscape  and  portraits.  The  greatest 
honour  of  Van  Oort,  however,  origi- 
nated in  his  having  been  the  first  mas- 


ter of  Rubens,  whose  works  have  eter- 
nized his  master's  memory  with  his  own. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  rough  temper, 
which  occasioned  him  to  lose  the  love 
of  his  disciples  and  friends,  among 
whom  he  totally  forfeited  the  esteem 
of  Rubens,  his  best  pupil.  Jorduens 
was  the  only  person  who  accommodated 
himself  to  the  savage  manners  of  his 
master;  but  it  appears  probable  that  he 
only  condescended  to  endure  his  morose 
behaviour,  out  of  affection  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Van  Oort,  whom  Jordaens  after- 
wards married.  In  hb  style  of  painting 
he  neglected  nature,  and  was  entirely  a 
mannerist;  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  any 
reeard  to  painting  as  a  fine  art,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth.  In  nis  best  time  his  com- 
positions were  agreeable,  and  his  de- 
signs correct;  but  at  a  later  period  bis 
works  had  nothing  to  recommend  them 
except  the  freedom  of  handling  and  the 
goodness  of  colouring.  Nevertheless, 
yni\k  all  his  defects  he  was  accounted  a 
good  painter.  Rubens  used  to  say  that 
Van  Oort  would  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  if  he  had  seen  Rome, 
and  formed  his  taste  by  studying  after 
the  best  models.  He  painted  numerous 
subjects  for  the  altars  of  churches  in 
Flanders,  which  have  a  great  share  of 
merit,  and  are  still  contemplated  with 
pleasure  by  good  judges.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1641. 

OosT  (Jacob  Van),  called  the  Old^ 
was  bom  at  Brages,  about  the  year 
1600,  and  learned  the  art  in  his  native 
city,  though  it  is  not  ascertained  by 
what  painter  he  was  instructed.  He 
travelled  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  great 
masters,  copying  everything  that  pleased 
his  taste,  or  might  contribute  to  his  im- 
provement. However,  among  all  the 
famous  artists,  he  attached  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  style  of  Annibale  Ca- 
racci,  and  imitated  him  so  as  to  surprise 
the  most  able  connoisseurs  at  Rome. 
With  a  well-established  reputation  he 
returned  to  his  own  country;  and,  as 
he  was  indefatigable  in  business,  even 
to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  and  had  ~ 
his  pencil  continually  in  his  band,  the 
number  of  paintings  which  he  finished 
is  almost  incredible,  particularly  if  it  be 
considered  that  they  were  always  of 
large  dimensions.  He  possessed  many 
of  the  accomplishments  required  in  a 
great  painter.     His  touch  and  colour- 
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ing  aro  good;  he  introduces  few  figures, 
to  avoid  eocumbering  his  subject;  and 
disposes  them  with  great  skill  and  ele- 
gance, robing  them  in  such  draperies 
as  are  simple  and  natural.  He  designed 
in  a  good  taste;  and  though  his  style 
of  composition  resembled  that  of  An- 
nibale  Caracci,  it  was  less  charged  than 
the  productions  of  that  master.  In  his 
carnations  his  colouring  is  fresh,  and 
like  nature;  but  he  is  not  so  commend- 
able in  the  hues  of  his  draperies,  which 
are  sometimes  so  broken  as  to  give  the 
stuffs  an  appearance  of  hardness.  He 
understood  perspective  and  architecture 
extremely  well,  but  was  not  fond  of 
painting  landscape;  his  back-grounds, 
for  the  most  part,  consist  of  buildings, 
columns,  arches,  and  different  pieces  of 
architecture,  which  give  his  composi- 
tions a  grand  effect.  The  most  admired 
picture  of  Van  Oost  is  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Bruges;  the  subject  beinff 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross;  in  which 
the  design,  disposition,  expression,  co- 
lour, and  chiaro-oscuro  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  He  died 
in  1671. 

Oost  (Jacob  Van),  called  the  Young, 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1637,  and  received 
instructions  from  his  father;  and,  as  he 
afforded  manifest  proofs  of  a  promising 
genius  in  the  art  of  painting,  he  was 
permitted  to  visit  Rome.  While  in  that 
city,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  antiques,  after  which 
he  designed.  On  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  painted  for  the  churches 
at  Bruges,  and  then  settled  at  Lisle, 
at  which  place  his  works  principally 
abound:  they  consist  of  history  and 
portraits,  being  so  famous  in  the  latter 
as  to  be  comparable  to  Vandyck.  His 
historical  subjects  partake  of  the  talent 
of  his  father,  having  less  of  the  Flembh 
than  the  Roman  School.  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Barbara,  at  Lisle,  and  the 
altar-piece  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  St. 
Saviour's,  are  esteemed  nis  finest  pro- 
ductions.    He  died  in  1713. 

OosTEBWYCK  (Marxa  Yan).  This 
lady  was  bom  at  Naaldorp  in  1630;  and 
exhibiting,  at  a  very  early  age,  great 
marks  of  genius  for  flower  painting,  her 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  selected  the 
best  masters  of  the  time  to  instruct  her; 
and  under  David  de  Heem  she  acquired 
so  much  celebrity  as  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  her  tutor.     Her  favourite 


suljects  were  flowers  and  atiU*  life, 
which  she  touched  with  great  delicacy 
and  fireedom  of  hand.  She  imitated  the 
fineshness  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  the 
richness  of  fruits,  with  inexpressible 
harmonv.  King  William  gave  ner  nine 
hundred  florins  for  one  picture,  and  the 
Kiug  of  Poland  became  her  most  mu- 
nificent patron.     She  died  in  1693. 

Opie  (John).  This  celebrated  Eng- 
lish artist  was  bom  near  Truro,  in 
Comwall,  in  1761.  He  appears  to  have 
shown  early  marks  of  genius,  which  his 
father  endeavoured  to  crush,  by  bring- 
ing him  up  to  his  own  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  master  carpenter.  His 
uncle,  however,  fortunately  encouraged 
his  propensity  for  drawing,  and  Opie's 
love  for  the  science  determined  him 
upon  professionally  following  the  art 
Untaught,  he  gained  proficiency  in  por- 
trait painting;  and  chance  throwing  nim 
under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Wolcot, 
he  patronized  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power,  and  brought  him  into  con- 
siderable notice.  About  the  year  1777, 
he  was  patronized  by  Lord  Bateman, 
and  a  few  years  afler  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  particular  introduction 
of  Dr.  Wolcot.  Scorning  flattery  as  a 
portrait  painter,  the  novelty  of  his  ap- 
pearance soon  subsided,  but  not  being 
circumscribed  in  talent,  he  gained  great 
success  in  various  branches;  and  tioy- 
deirs  Shakspeare,  Mackltn*s  Poets,  and 
Bowyer's  edition  of  Hume,  soon  afforded 
ample  scope  for  Opie's  abilities,  who 
produced  upon  these  occasions  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  English 
School.  His  best  pictures  possess  great 
expansion,  his  colouring  is  chaste,  and 
his  chiaro-oscuro  perspicuous.  Among 
his  best  pictures  is  Arthur  supplicating 
Hubert;  the  Death  of  David  Rizzio; 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Mr.  Opie's  moral  as  well  as  professional 
character  stood  high  in  public  opinion, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ne  was 
snatched  so  early  from  a  situation  he 
highly  adorned.     He  died  in  1807. 

Opstal  (Gaspab  James  Van),  an 
historical  as  well  as  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  in  1660  at  Antwerp.  In  the 
churches  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  are 
many  good  pictures  bv  Opstal.  He 
copied,  at  the  desire  of  Marshal  Yillerov, 
Rubens'  Descent  from  the  Cross,  wherem 
the  touch  and  colouring  of  that  master 
aro  admirably  imitated.     Many  of  his 
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portnAtsare  preserved  at  Antwerp,  tnd 
verj  roach  admired.  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  17  )4, 

OaAM  (Wiluam),  was  an  architect 
and  landscape  designer,  in  which  art  he 
acqoifed  considerwle  fame.  He  was 
much  patronized  by  Sir  Robert  Walpde 

OaAZi  (Alessandro).  This  artnt 
of  the  Lombard  School  was  bom  'at 
Bologna  in  1400.  He  painted  histori- 
cal sntgects  in  fresco  for  the  churches, 
and  died  at  Bologna  in  1449. 

OacAONA  (Andbba),  denominated 
JOi  done.  This  artist,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1329,  was  a  good  architect  as  well  as 
psfinter.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  elder 
DTother,  Bernardo  Orcagna^  and  they 
conjointly  painted  many  frescoes.  The 
figures  in  their  pictures  were  mostly 

Jortraits,  and  in  painting  the  Last 
odgment,  they  delineated  their  friends 
as  being  in  heaven,  and  their  enemies 
amidst  the  wicked  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions.    Orcagna  died  in  1389. 

Oblat  (Bbbnabd  Van),  called  Ber^ 
nard  of  Brussels,  was  bora  at  Brussels 
about  the  year  1490,  and  went  to  Rome 
when  very  young,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  a  disciple  of 
the  illustrious  Raffaelle;  in  whose  school 
he  proved  such  a  proficient,  that  he 
was  employed  in  finishing  many  of  the 
grand  compositions  of  his  inimitable 
master;  as  he  equally  ezcellctd  in  his- 
tory, landscape,  and  animals.  At  his 
return  to  Brabant,  he  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  governess  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  employed  for  se- 
veral Tears  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  being  considered  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  his  time.  He  had  a  noble 
taste  for  design,  with  an  agreeable  tone 
of  colouring;  and  to  give  lustre  to  his 
tints,  ho  usually  painted  on  a  ground  of 
leaf  gold,  which  preserved  his  colours 
fresh.  The  scenes  of  his  huntings  and 
landscapes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  which  furnished 
him  with  elegant  variety,  for  delineat- 
ing the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
a»d  the  nobility  of  his  court  The  Prince 
of  Nassau  engaged  him  to  paint  sixteen 
cartoons,  as  models  for  tapestries,  in- 
tended for  the  decoration  of  his  palace 
at  Breda.  Each  consisted  only  of  two 
figures— a  knight  and  a  lady  on  horse- 
back— being  representations  of  the 
Nassau  family.  The  design  was  ex- 
ceedingly correct,  and  in  a  style  of 


grandear  worthy  a  disciple  of  Raflaelle: 
they  wei^  afterwards  copied  by  Jordaens 
in  oil.  A  celebrated  picture  from  this 
master's  hand  is  in  the  chapel  of  a 
cloister  at  Antwerp;  the  subject  being 
the  Last  Judgment;  which  is  painted 
on  a  gold  ground,  that  gives  tne  sky 
much  clearness  and  transparency.  He 
died  in  1560. 

Oblat  ( RiCRABD  Van),  bora  at  Brua- 
sels  in  1652,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Van 
Orlay,  an  indtfFerent  painter  of  land- 
scapes, from  whom  he  learned  the  ra- 
diments  of  the  art;  but  was  further 
instracted  by  his  uncle,  a  better  artbt 
than  Peter,  though  neither  had  talents 
eaual  to  the  genius  of  their  disciple, 
who  in  a  short  time  surpassed  his  di- 
rectors. He  diligently  studied  design, 
and  applied  himself  to  practise  painting 
in  miniature;  In  which  he  proved  so 
successful,  that  he  composed  historical 
subjects,  which  procured  him  honour 
and  employment.  He  finished  a  pro- 
digious number  of  designs  and  portraits; 
and  his  compositions  in  history  might 
induce  one  to  imagine  be  had  spent  his 
whole  life  in  Italy,  from  the  strong  re- 
semblance his  stvle  bears  to  that  of 
Albano,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  fre- 
quently to  that  of  Nicolo  Poussin.  The 
back  grounds  of  his  pictures  are  oraa- 
mentcd  with  elegant  architecture  and 
fine  perspectives;  and  his  figures  are  so 
disposed  and  grouped  as  to  satisfy  the 
eye,  and  appear  distinct  and  without 
confusion.  He  designed  correctly,  and 
excelled  in  etching  and  engravmg,  as 
well  as  in  painting.     He  died  in  1732, 

Oblat  (John  Van).  This  artist  was 
bora  in  1656  at  Brussels,  and  many  of 
his  performances  are  in  the  churches 
of  tne  Netheriands.  A  fine  picture  of 
the  Resurrection,  as  well  as  another  of 
the  Worship  of  the  Magi,  are  thought 
to  be  his  beat  productions. 

Obbbntb  (Pedbo).  Thb  artist 
was  a  native  of  Murcia,  and  bora  in 
1560.  He  imitated  Gtacomo  Bassano, 
whose  disciple  he  became  on  visiting 
Rome.  There  is  a  Nativity  by  this 
artist  in  the  church  of  Lios  Keyes 
Nuevos»  admirably  executed.  In  the 
king's  gallery,  Orpheus  playing  to  the 
Beasts,  and  several  landscapes,  are  also 
considered  eminent  pictures.  He  died 
in  1642. 

Obsi  (Lelio),  denominated  Lelio  da 
Noveliare,     This  artist  was  bora  in 
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Idll,  and  leltled  tt  Novellara, 
beea  banbhed  froin  Reggio,  hi^  natiTe 
place.  It  is  believed  that  he  had  been 
a  scholar  of  Corregio,  from  the  elegance 
of  his  heads  and  the  imitation  of  his 
style,  which  is  extremelr  conspicuous 
in  his  copy  of  Corregio  s  Notti.  S<^ 
veral  writers,  however,  assert  that  he 
was  instructed  by  BuonarrotL  Orsi's 
pictures  in  the  different  churches  are 
all  destroyed.     He  died  in  1567. 

Oasi  (PaospBRo).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Rome,  and  flourished  under 
Pope  Sixtns  V.,  for  whom  he  worked, 
ana  painted  two  ceilings  at  the  palace 
of  St.  John  Lateran;  the  subject  of 
'  one  is  the  Children  of  Israel  passing  the 
Red  Sea;  the  other,  Jacob  blessed  by 
Isaac.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.  Orsi  was  leagued  in  the 
strictest  friendship  with  Cavalieri  Giu- 
seppe Cesare  d'Arnino,  whose  style  of 
painting  he  faithfully  copied. 

Oasi  (Bbnboetto),  was  bom  at 
Pescia,  and  figured  in  1660.  Lanzi 
thinks  this  artist  was  a  pupil  of  Baldas- 
sare  Franceschini,  and  speaks  of  a  per- 
formance of  his,  representing  St.  John, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stefano,  at  Pescia, 
with  the  highest  encomiums.  He  also 
painted  many  other  pictures  for  La 
Compagnia  de  Nobili,  which  are  highly 
prized. 

OasiNi  (  Antokio).  He  was  bora  at 
Rome  in  1656;  and  painted  history 
with  some  reputation.  He  died  in 
1708. 

Os  (Van),  a  Dutch  artist,  was  bom 
in  1744,  in  the  province  of  Zealand. 
He  excelled  in  flower  painting.  Thoueh 
he  is  surpassed  by  Van  Huysum  in  the 
transparent  tints  of  his  flowers  and  fiints, 
his  colouring  is  nevertheless  beautifiil 
and  delicate.  His  sea-pieces  and  land- 
scapes are  not  of  equal  merit  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  leas  attention  to  his  art.  Van  Os 
was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  several 
pieces  which  manifest  talent.  He  died 
in  1818,  leaving  two  aons,  who  are  both 
distinguished  artists. 

Osoaio  (Fbancisco  Mbnbsbs).  This 
artbt  was  bora  at  Seville,  and  studied 
under  Muriilo,  whose  manner  he  suc- 
cessfully followed.  There  ara  several 
of  his  works  in  different  convents  and 
churches  at  Seville.     He  lived  in  1 725, 


at  which  epoch  flourished  sBotber  of 
Murillo's  pupils,  named  Juan  Ganan. 

OssENBEECK  ( N.),  was  bom  at  Rotter- 
dam about  the  year  1627,and  there  initi- 
ated in  the  principles  of  his  art;  but  he 
accomplished  himself  in  Rome,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  and 
painted  in  the  style  of  Bambocdo,  de- 
signing his  figures,  hoiaes,  and  other 
aninuus,  with  abundance  of  nature  and 
correctness.  His  pictures  are  generally 
adorned  with  fragments  of  antiqidty 
(particulariy  the  back-grounds,)  such  as 
ruins  of  antique  edifices,  vestiges  of 
superb  monuments,  caves,  and  water- 
falls, so  exactly  imitated  after  natnre, 
as  to  justify  an  observation  made  by 
Sandrart  and  others,  that  he  transported 
Rome  to  his  own  country.  He  usnally 
selected  for  his  sutjects,  fairs,  markets, 
and  riding-schools,  as  they  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  variety 
of  animals  and  figures,  which  he  de- 
signed extremely  well;  and  in  his  com- 
positions were  seen  the  elegance  and 
correctness  of  the  Roman  S<£ool,  com- 
bined with  the  colouring  and  high  finish- 
iug  of  the  Flemish.  Ossenbeeck  etched 
many  subjects  with  considerable  aU- 
lity,  and  engraved  some  of  the  plates  in 
the  gallery  of  Teniers.  He  died  in 
1678. 

Ostadb  (Adbian  Van),  was  bora  at 
Lubeck  in  1610,  and  was  a  disciple  ef 
Francis  Hals,  in  whose  school  Bronwer 
was  his  contemporary,  with  whom  be 
contracted  an  intimate  fnendship.  He 
had  a  lively  genius,  and  adoptea  a  man- 
ner and  style  peculiar  to  nimaelC  in 
which  he  oecame  equal  to  the  best 
masters  of  his  own  country,  and  superior 
to  most  Natura  guided  his  pencd,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  cnarmed  b^ 
the  troth,  life,  and  excellence  of  hn 
works.  When  Ostade  commenced 
painter,  he  lived  with  one  Constantine 
Senneport,  a  great  enconrager  of  the 
art,  at  Amstei^am,  where  be  found  an 
uncommon  demand  for  hia  paintings, 
and  received  unusuaDy  hieh  prices;  yet, 
although  he  was  extremely  industiioas, 
he  could  scarcely  finish  a  aoffideat 
number  to  satisfy  the  eager  cuxiosi^  of 
the  public.  The  sulgects  of  this  painter, 
were  always  of  the  low  kind,  having  the 
same  ideas  as  Teniers;  yet,  tlraogh 
X)stade  copied  natura  as  it  appeared  in 
the  lower  class  of  mankind,  there  is 
so  much  spirit  in  hia  coupoaitions,  such 
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truth,  nature,  life,  and  delicacy  of  pen- 
cil, that  eyen  while  many  of  his  objects 
are  in  some  respects  disgusting,  a  spec- 
tator cannot  forbear  to  admire  his  genius 
and  execution.  His  pictures  are  so 
transparent  and  highly  finished  that 
they  have  the  lustre  and  polish  of 
enamel,  beiuff  at  the  same  time  warm 
and  clear.  Tn^  have  frequently  a  force 
superior  to  Teniers,  and  are  always 
more  highly  finished;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Teniers  grouped 
his  objects  better,  and  showed  more 
skill  in  the  disposition  of  his  design, 
than  Ostade.  He  perfectly  understood 
the  principles  of  chiaro-oscuro,  and  in- 
troduced nb  lights  and  shadows  with  so 
much  judgment  that  every  figpire  seems 
animated;  it  might,  however,  be  wished 
that  he  had  not  designed  his  figures  so 
short.  His  tone  of  colourii^  is  ex- 
<|uisitely  pleasing  and  natural;  his  touch 
light  and  wonderfully  neat;  and  through- 
out all  his  works  there  is  a  peculiar  and 
uncommon  transparency.  The  figures 
of  Ostade  were  so  universally  admired 
for  their  lively  eipression,  that  several 
of  the  most  eminent  among  his  con- 
temporary artists  solicited  him  to  paint 
the  figures  in  their  landscapes;  which 
at  the  present  day  contribute  greatly  to 
their  value.  His  works  are  ver^  scarce, 
especially  those  of  his  best  time  and 
manner;  and  when  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  Ostade  are  to  be  purchased,  no 
price  is  accounted  too  exorbitant.  This 
artist  produced  many  etchings  from  his 
own  designs,  that  are  deservedly  ad- 
mired, and  finished  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  disgrace  the.  hand  of  Rem- 
brandt    He  died  in  1685. 

Ostade  (Isaac  Van),  was  bom  at 
Lubeck  in  1613,  and  brother  of  Adrian 
Van  Ostade,  fit>m  whom  he  learned  the 
art  of  painting,  entirely  imitating  the 
style  and  taste  of  his  instructor.  He 
was,  however,  far  inferior  to  that  great 
artist,  though  several  of  his  original 
oomposiUons,  and  some  of  hu  copies 
after  Adrian,  are  very  unjustly  ascribed 
to  the  elder  Ostade,  and  imposed  on 
the  injudicious  for  the  genume  works 
of  that  master.  The  disparity  in  the 
paintings  of  Adrian  and  Isaac  is  easily 
perceptible,  the  latter  being  deficient 
m  transparency;  the  pencilling  not  so 
delicate;  nor  can  his  works  be  compared, 
in  force,  warmth,  or  spirit,  witn  the 
paintings  of  the  former.    He  died  be- 


fore ho  had  arrived  at  the  perfection 
which  he  might  have  acquired  from 
years  and  experience.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1671. 

Otho  (Venus),  see  Vends. 

Ottini  (Pasqoalb).  This  artist,  who 
was  bom  in  1570  at  Verona,  studied 
under  Felice  Ricco,  and,  conjointly  with 
Alessandro  Turchi,  completed  many 
works  left  unfinished  by  their  master. 
He  studied  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and 
on  his  return  to  Verona  became  eminent 
as  an  historical  painter.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  in  Sl  Stefano,  at  Ve- 
rona, is  a  picture  that  excites  universal 
admiration;  and  he  is  reckoned  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Paolo 
Veronese.     He  died  in  1630. 

OucHB  (Andrea),  see  Sacchi. 

OUDENAEDS  (RoBEET  Van),  WES  bom 

at  Ghent  in  1663,  and  at  first  was  in*^ 
stracted  by  Mierhop,  but  afterwards 
studied  under  Van  Cleef,  and  several 
other  masters^  till  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  At  that  age  he  obtained 
liberty  to  travel  to  Italy,  being  supplied 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  some 
persons  of  distinction  at  Rome;  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti. 
Being  happily  fixed  under  the  guidance 
of  so  eminent  a  master.  Carlo  discovered 
that  his  pupil  had  an  apt  genius  and  good 
judgment;  and  Oudenarde,  by  showing 
himself  unwearied  in  practice  and  study, 
not  only  acquired  the  favour  of  his  in- 
stractor,  but  also  distinguished  himself 
above  most  of  the  disciples  in  that 
school.  However,  he  was  for  some 
time  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  trifling 
incident,  which  was  very  near  occasion- 
ing the  loss  of  Carlo's  fi-iendship  for 
ever.  It  was  the  usual  custom  of 
Oudenarde,  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  to 
practise  engraving,  in  which  art  he  was 
a  tolerable  proficient;  and,  wanting  a 
subject,  he  happened  to  fix  on  a  sketch 
of  the  Marriage  of  the  Viiigin,  painted 
by  his  master.  When  the  plate  was 
finished,  several  impressions  were  struck 
off,  which  circulated  through  different 
hands;  and  one  of  them  happened  to 
be  noticed  by  Carlo,  as  he  passed  by  a 

Erintseller's  shop.  This  was  considered 
y  Maratti  as  an  unpardonable  offence, 
and  he  expressed  tne  most  violent  re- 
sentment against  his  pupil,  for  publbh- 
ing  any  of  his  designs  without  his  ap- 
probation;  and  on    account   of  that 
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indiscretion  he  eKcluded  bim  from  his 
academy.  Yet  after  some  time  Carlo 
pardoned  the  fault,  and  received  Ond- 
enarde  into  his  school,  and  they  con- 
tinued closely  connected  in  friendship 
as  long  as  Maratti  lived.  This  artist 
spent  aboYO  thirty  years  at  Rome,  in 
great  esteem  with  all  orders  of  people, 
and  was  particularly  patronized  by  Car- 
dinal Barbarigo,  bishop  of  Verona.  He 
painted  entirely  in  the  taste  and  manner 
of  Carlo,  in  a  style  of  colouring  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  force  and  spirit,  and 
with  correctness  of  design.  At  last  he 
visited  his  native  city,  though  with  a 
resolution  of  returning  to  Italy  after  a 
short  stay  in  his  own  country;  but  that 
project  was  disconcerted  by  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  his  protector  and  his 
friend.  He  therefore  settled  at  Ghent, 
where  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in 
grand  works  for  the  churcnes,  convents, 
and  palaces  of  the  nobility;  and  also 
for  painting  portraits,  in  which  he  was 
peculiarly  successful.  He  died  at  Ghent 
in  1743. 

On  DRY  (John  Baptist),  bom  in  Paris 
in  1686,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
painter  and  engraver.  Under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  and  afterwards  of  Largil- 
liere,  he  became  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  paintinff  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits. His  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in 
the  chapter  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs, 
and  a  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Leu, 
are  specimens  of  his  talent.  He  painted 
animals,  flowers,  fruits,  architectural 
pieces,  and  landscapes,  as  well  as  his- 
tory. The  king  setUed  on  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Thuilleries.  He  was  also  professor  in 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  died  at 
Beauvais  in  1755. 

OuwATBR  (Albert  Van),  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1444,  and  painted  in  a 
grand  style,  principally  in  oil.  He  had 
a  free  and  masterly  manner  of  handling, 
with  a  good  expression,  and  a  natural 
and  lively  tint  of  colouring.  He  was 
particularly  exact  in  the  extremities  of 
nis  figures,  and  in  the  disposition  of  his 
draperies;  and  wherever  ne  introduced 
landscape  in  his  designs,  it  was  ao- 
countea  to  be  in  a  style  superior  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  church 
of  Haerlem  he  painted  a  picture  for  the 
great  altar,  in  which  (according  to  San- 
drart)  he  introduced  two  figures  as  large 
as  life,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    It  was 


adorned  with  landscape,  designed  in  an 
elegant  taste;  and  in  severaJ  parts  of 
the  scene  he  represented  Pilgruns  in  a 
variety  of  actions  and  attitudes;  some 
walking,  some  reclining  under  the  shades 
of  laive  trees,  and  others  at  their  repast; 
and  from  the  skill  shown  in  painting  the 
heads,  hands,  feet,  and  draperies  of  the 
figures  so  correctly,  and  in  so  good  a 
style,  it  most  appear  conclusive  that  he 
was  a  very  eminent  artist  in  his  time. 

Ovens  (Jurien).  He  was  bora  at 
Amsterdam  in  1620,  and  educated  in 
the  profession  of  painting  in  the  school 
of  Rembrandt;  under  whom  lie  became 
an  artist  of  considerable  distinction;  and 
his  colouring  being  bold  and  strong, 
produced  a  noble  effect.  He  painte<i 
nistorical  subjects  and  portraits  ex- 
tremely well;  but  his  principal  pleasure 
was  in  designing  night-pieces,  which  he 
executed  with  a  true  resemblance  of 
nature,  combined  with  remarkable  force. 
In  the  tholsel,  or  town-hall  at  Amster-- 
dara,  is  preserved  a  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  this  master,  representing  Julius 
Civilis  in  the  consecrated  grove,  ex- 
horting and  animating  the  Batavians  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fight 
for  the  support  of  their  liberties.  And 
as  the  consultation  of  the  Batavians 
was  held  in  the  night,  it  afforded  the 
painter  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
genius  in  his  favourite  style  of  paintinsr* 
by  representing  the  transaction  with 
the  light  of  flambeaux  and  fires.  This 
single  performance  is  accounted  suffi- 
cient to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
great  master.  He  was  inyited  in  1665 
to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Hoi  stein, 
and  there  continued  to  exert  his  talents 
until  the  period  of  his  death.  He  died 
in  1668. 

OVERBBCK       (BONATSNTURB       Van). 

This  painter  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660,  under  the  hsppiest  circum- 
stances, and  received  an  education 
which,  strengthened  by  his  own  assi- 
duitv,  caused  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  his 
proressi(Mi.  A  great  desire  to  acquire 
the  science  of  painting  uiged  him  to 
place  himself  under  Gerard  Lairesse, 
and  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  drawing,  and  made  a  numerous 
collection  of  antique  casts.  See*  with 
which  he  revisited  Amsterdam.  Upon 
his  return,  Lairesse  offered  him  bis 
warmest  fViendship,  and  he  received 
considerable  benent  from  the  wivice  of 
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that  celebrated  artist  Overbeck  was  a 
good  hbtorical  painter,  and  his  pictures 
on  these  subjects  are  much  admired. 
The  premature  death  of  this  painter, 
brougnt  on  b^  excesses,  doubtless  de- 
prived posterity  of  many  admirable  pro- 
ductions. He  quitted  the  world  in  1706. 
Owen  (William).  This  artist,  a 
native  of  Wales,  was  a  pupil  of  Catton, 
and  attained  considerable  eminence  as 
a  portrait  painter.  He  coloured  well, 
and  had  a  bold  and  vigorous  style;  but 
the  drawing  of  his  heads  and  hands  was 
sometimes  feeble;  and  he  was  not  so 
successful  in  his  female  as  in  his  male 
portraits.  Mr.  Owen  was  a  royal  aca- 
demician. He  died,  nearly  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  in  1825. 


P. 


Pacc  hi  abotti  (  Jacopo).  He  was  bora 
at  Sienna;  but  it  is  not  known  under 
whom  he  studied,  though  he  became  a 
close  imitator  of  the  style  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  till  he  saw  the  works  of 
RaSaelle,  when  he  acquired  a  better 
manner.  Most  of  his  performances  are 
in  his  native  citv,  particularly  St.  Ca- 
therine contemplating  the  Body  of  St. 
Agnes.  Having  embroiled  himself  in 
some  political  concerns,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Sienna,  and  retire  to  France, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

Pachxco  (Fxancbbco).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Seville  in  1580,  and  studied 
under  Luis  Fernandez;  after  which  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  continued  a 
conuderable  time.  There  is  great  dig- 
nity in  his  figures,  and  his  compositions 
are  remarkably  correct  He  painted 
some  pictures  in  thb  chnrch  of  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  where  he  had 
Alonso  Velasquez  for  his  competitor, 
by  whom  he  was  exceeded.  Pacheco 
was  the  master  of  Alonso  Cano  and 
Diego  Velasquez.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1654. 

Padbbna  (Giovanni).  He  was  bora 
at  Bol<^a  about  1600,  and  died  in 
1 640.  Uirolamo  Curti,  called  Dentone, 
was  his  instructor;  and  he  became,  like 
him,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  painting 
perspective  and  architectural  subjects. 

Padbbna  (Paolo  Antonio).  He 
was  bora  at  oologna  in  1649,  and  at 
first  was  a  disciple  of  Guorcino;  after 
whose  death  he  studied  in  the  school 


of  Carlo  Cignani.  While  there  he  em- 
ployed himself  principally  in  historical 
compositions;  but  his  greatest  delight 
was  to  paint  landscapes,  in  the  manner 
of  Guercino;  and  those  were  extremely 
commanded  for  the  goodness  of  the  de- 
sign, and  for  the  freedom  of  touch  with 
which  they  were  finished.  He  died  in 
1708. 

Padouanino  (Fbancbcso).  He  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1552,  but  his  master 
is  not  mentioned.  However,  he  became 
an  artist  of  great  eminence,  and  in  the 
historical  subjects  which  he  executed, 
showed  an  excellent  genius  and  a  grand 
taste.  His  invention  was  fruitful,  and 
his  style  correct  and  elegant  He  was 
also  an  admirable  painter  of  portraits, 
to  which  he  gave  such  dignity,  expres- 
sion, and  colouring,  as  rendered  them 
equal  to  the  performances  of  the  greatest 
masters;  and  those  of  the  1^1  and 
Countess  of  Arandel  are  proofs  of  his 
extraordinary  merit  In  the  church  of 
Madonna  del  Carmen,  at  Venice,  is  a 
picture  by  him,  which  represents  two 
persons  condemned  to  death,  but  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  a  saint  It  is  a 
beautiful  performance,  with  good  co- 
louring and  elegant  figures,  andpencilled 
nith  wonderful  tenderaess  and  delicacy. 
He  died  in  1617. 

Padouanino  (Ottavio).  He  was 
the  son  of  Francesco,  who  taught  him 
the  principles  of  design  and  colouring; 
and  when  he  had  made  a  competent 
progress,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  several  years.  He  painted 
in  the  manner'ofhir  father,  but  was  in- 
ferior to  him  in  invention  and  elegance; 
though  in  many  parts  of  his  profession 
he  deserved  commendation,  and  parti- 
cular! v  in  portraits.  He  died  in  1684, 
aged  fifty-two. 

Padouano  (LAuao).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Padua,  and  had  Francesco 
Sjqjuarcione  for  his  instractor;  but  he 
distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his 
close  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Man- 
tegna.  His  best  works  are  a  set  of 
pictures  on  the  life  of  St  John,  in  the 
church  of  La  Carit^  at  Venice.  He 
lived  about  the  year  1465. 

Pagani  (Fbancesco).  He  was  bora 
at  Florence,  but  studied  at  Rome  with 
Polidoro  and  Matuiino,  and  made  a 
remarkable  proficiency,  so  that  when 
he  returaed  to  Florence  he  found  im- 
mediate   employment    u^d    acquired 
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great  reputation.  Pontormo  havings  at- 
tentively examined  some  of  his  paints 
ings,  declared,  that  if  he  had  not  known 
them  to  be  of  his  hand,  he  should  with- 
out hesitation  have  concluded  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo  Buo- 
narrotL  This  promising  artist  died,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty,  in  1561. 

Pagani  (Gasooaio).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  painter,  and  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1558.  He  became 
the  scholar  of  Lodovico  Cardi,  commonly 
called  Ciffoiif  whose  style  he  success- 
fully imitated,  particularly  in  a  picture 
of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  painted  for 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites.  This 
painting,  however,  was  destroyed  when 
that  church  was  burnt.  Some  of  his 
frescoes  are  in  that  of  St.  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1605. 

Pagani  Paolo).  He  was  bom  at 
Vabolda,  near  Milan,  in  1661,  and  stu- 
died the  art  of  painting  at  Venice, 
where  he  resided  sevenu  years,  and 
made  a  considerable  figure  as  a  good 
designer  and  colourist.  One  of  his 
most  capital  works  is  on  the  staircase  of 
the  Scuola  Grande  della  Misericordia, 
at  Venice,  representing  the  Clothing  of 
the  Naked.  The  manner  in  this  per- 
formance is  commendable,  the  lights 
are  broad,  there  appears  a  g^nd  taste 
in  the  design,  and  the  composition  is 
extremely  good.  He  died  at  Milan  in 
1716.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
Dresden  galleiy. 

Pagakini  (Guolielmo  Capodobo). 
This  painter  was  borr^  at  Mantua  in 
1670,  and  had  AVitonio  Calza  for  his 
instructor;  but  on  seeing  the  works  of 
Bourgognone,  he  studied  his  manner, 
and  became  a  good  artist  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  battles  and  encampments. 

Paggi,  or  Paoi  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista).  He  was  bora  at  Genoa  in  1556, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  Luca  Cangiagio 
or  Cambiasi,  whose  style  and  manner 
he  closely  and  successfully  adopted. 
He  possessed  an  uncommon  power  of 
pencd,  and  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
nand;  by  which  talents  he  was  enabled 
to  imitate  the  touch  of  almost  any  mas- 
ter. It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
copied  a  picture  of  a  celebrated  painter 
with  such  exactness  and  precision,  that 
it  was  impossible  even  for  the  nicest 
eye  or  judgment  to  determine  which 
was  the  original.  The  portraits  which 
he  painted  were  admirable,  as  well  for 


the  design  as  the  resemblance;  and  the 
historicfu  compositions  of  this  artist  are 
commended  tor  their  dispoaitioii,  ex- 
pression, and  agreeable  tone  of  colour- 
ing. His  principal  works  are,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  Transfiguration,  at  Flo- 
rence; and  some  pictures  of  the  Pasaioii 
of  Christ,  at  Pavia.  Having  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Genoa,  and  retire 
to  Florence,  where  he  rended  twentv' 
▼ears  with  great  reputation.  At  length 
he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  executed 
there  some  fine  pictures,  one  of  which, 
the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  he  painted 
in  competition  with  Rubens.  He  died 
in  1629. 

Paglia  (Fbancxsco).  Thia  artist 
was  bom  at  Brescia  in  16S6,  and  re- 
ceived his  instraction  in  the  8cho<d  of 
Guercino;  by  whose  precepts  and  ex- 
ample he  proved  a  disdple  worthy  of 
him,  his  abilities  reflecting  an  honour  on 
the  academy  where  he  was  tain:ht.  He 
painted  portraits  with  every  itgree  of 
excellence  of  which  that  kind  of  pant- 
ing is  citable;  grace,  resemblance,  dig- 
nity of  attitude,  and  wonderful  TelidT, 
which  he  produced  by  a  tone  of  co- 
louring like  nature  and  life.  In  his 
composition  of  historical  subjects,  be 
was  equally  admired  for  invention,  cor- 
rectness of  design,  elcmnce  of  taste, 
and  lovely  colouring.  The  beet  of  his 
historical  works  are  at  Brescia,  and  of 
his  portraits,  at  Vemce.  He  died  about 
1700. 

Pagni  (Bxnedbtto).  This  Italian 
punter  was  a  native  of  Peseta,  and  a 
disciple  of  Giulio  Romano,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Mantua,  where  he  be- 
came eminent  as  a  painter  of  history. 
His  prindpal  works  are,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Marriage  of 
Cana. 

Paladini  (Archanobla).  This  lady 
was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1599,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Filippo  Paladini,  an  artist 
of  eminence  in  that  city,  who  insUmcled 
her  in  the  prindples  of  design  and  co- 
louring. She  arrived  at  great  excel- 
lence in  portrait  punting,  and  to  that 
perfection  added  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  which  she  was  equally 
admired,  as  embroideryand  vocal  musie. 
These  talents,  united  with  an  agreeable 

Serson,  procured    her  the  Civour  of 
faria  Magdailena,  archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria, at  Florence,  in  who^e  court  she 
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liTed,  uniTersally  esteemed,  as  well  for 
her  paintings  as  her  other  perfections. 
She  died  there  in  1622. 

Paladini  (LiTTBRio).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in  1691. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  painting  at 
Rome,  under  Sebastian  Conca;  and, 
on  his  return  to  his  native  city,  ob- 
tained considerable  employment  in  the 
churches.  The  principal  of  his  works 
is  the  ceilinff  of  the  cnurch  of  Monte 
Vergine.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1743. 

Palbnieb  (Joachim).  This  Flemish 
painter  was  bom  at  Uinant  in  1490. 
He  excelled  in  landscapes  with  small 
figures.  In  1515  he  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Antwerp,  and  died 
there  in  1548. 

Palladxno  (Adkiano).  He  was 
bom  at  Cortona  in  1610,  and  studied 
painting  under  Pietro  Berretini,  whose 
stvle  be  imitated  with  success.  Most 
of  his  works  are  in  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  of  Cortona,  where  he 
died  in  1680. 

Pallajuolo,  or  Pollajuolo  (An- 
tonio and  PisTBo).  These  brothers 
were  bom  at  Florence,  of  low  parentage; 
Antonio  in  1426,  and  Pietro  in  1428; 
and  as  their  father  was  unable  to  give 
them  a  liberal  education,  Antonio  was 
placed  with  Bartoluccio  Ghiberti,  an 
eminent  goldsmith,  and  Peter  became  a 
disciple  of  Andrea  del  CaStagno.  An- 
tonio followed  his  trade  with  credit, 
and  designed  extremely  well  in  roetab 
and  wax.  But,  as  Peter  had  at  the 
same  time  rendered  himself  consider- 
able, and  was  in  great  reputation  for  his 
performances  in  oil  colours,  his  brother 

Quitted  his  original  profession,  to  learn 
esig^  and  colouring  from  him,  and  they 
ever  after  associated  in  all  those  works 
which  they  executed  in  Florence  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  Peter  had  been 
taught  the  secret  of  preparing  colours 
with  oil  bv  his  master,  and  having  com- 
municated that  knowledge  to  Antonio, 
they  improved  it  by  their  practice,  and 
distinguished  themselves  exceedingly 
in  portrut  painting  as  well  as  history. 
Peter  in  particular  painted  theportrait 
of  Poggio,  the  historian  of  Florence, 
and  of  many  of  the  nobility,  in  a  size  as 
laige  as  life,  which  procured  him  great 
applause,  as  also  dia  his  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Among 
the  historical  subjects  which  the  two 


brothers  jointly  executed,  are  men- 
tioned some  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
painted  in  the  Medicean  palace,  one  of 
which  is  Hercules  killing  Antseus.  The 
principal  figure  in  that  design  is  ad- 
mirable; the  strength  of  every  limb,  and 
the  exertion  of  every  muscle  and  nerve, 
in  squeezing  Anteeus  to  death,  are  in- 
comparably expressed,  nor  is  the  figure 
of  Antseus  expiring  in  any  respect  in- 
ferior. The  other  Labours  are,  Her- 
cules killing  the  Nemcean  Lion,  and  de- 
stroying the  Hydra;  the  latter  being  so 
well  designed  and  coloured,  that  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  life.  These  bro- 
thers lived  in  high  esteem  and  great 
affluence,  and  both  died  in  1 498,  equally 
rich  in  their  fortune  as  in  reputation. 
Few  months  intervened  between  the 
death  of  the  one  and  of  the  other;  and 
they  were  both  buried  in  the  same  tomb, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincula* 
at  Rome.  Antonio  Pallajuolo  was  also 
an  engraver,  and  executed  some  fine 
prints  from  his  own  designs. 

Palliebb  (Vincent  Leon),  a  native 
of  Bourdeaux,  sprung  from  a  family  of 
artists,  and  gave  early  promise  of  ex- 
cellence, but  was  cut  oflf  in  1809,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  by  a  consumption, 
the  consequence  of  excessive  labour. 
At  the  age  of  only  fifteen,  he  produced 
a  picture  of  great  merit,  Ulysses  slay- 
ing the  Suitors  of  Penelope.  He  sub- 
sequently matbred  his  talent  by  study- 
ing several  years  at  Rome.  The 
Scourging  of  Christ;  a  Sleeping  Shep- 
herd; St.  Peter  curing  a  Cripple;  and 
Tobias  restoring  his  Father's  Sight,  are 
his  chief  compositions. 

Palamsdes,  see  Stabvbets. 
Palma  (Giacomo,  or  Giacopo), 
called  //  Vecchio,  or  Old  Parma. 
This  eminent  painter  was  bom  at  Seri- 
nalto,  in  the  territory  of  Bexgamo,  about 
the  year  1540,  or  1548,  but  the  year  is 
very  uncertain,  owing  to  the  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  biographers.  It  is 
commonly  believed  and  asserted  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Titian;  but  his 
first  style  rather  resembled  that  of  Bel- 
lini, and  afterwards  he  approached  the 
manner  of  Gioi^one.  Or  this  descrip- 
tion are  his  Last  Supper,  at  Venice; 
and  a  Holy  Family,  at  Vicenza.  Some 
writers  say  that  he  was  appointed  to 
finish  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which 
Titian  had  begun,  but  left  imperfect. 
His     colouring     had     extraordinary 
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strength  and  brightness,  oecasioned  by 
the  frequent  retouchings  of  his  pictures; 
for  it  18  remarked  of  him,  that  he  usually 
put  hu  colours  on  undisturbed,  and  then 
touched  upon  them,  and  glazed  them, 
giYinff  them  the  appearance  of  high 
finbhing,  without  any  semblance  of 
labour.  The  paintings  of  Palma  are  in 
great  esteem  tor  the  noble  taste  of  his 
composition,  for  an  expression  that  is 
natural  and  pleasing,  for  the  union  and 
harmony  of  nis  colours,  for  hb  patience 
in  finishing,  and  for  the  graceful  airs  of 
his  heads,  though  in  his  design  he  was 
not  always  correct.  Vasari  describes, 
in  high  terms,  a  composition  of  his  at 
Venice,  representing  the  ship  in  which 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought 
thither  from  Alexandria.  In  that  de- 
sign, the  vessel  struggling  against  the 
fury  of  an  impetuous  tempest  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  judgment;  the 
dbtress  of  the  mariners,  the  violent 
bursting  of  the  waves  against  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  the  horrid  gloom,  only  en- 
livened with  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
every  part  of  the  scene  filled  with 
images  of  terror,  are  so  strong,  lively, 
and  naturally  represented,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  power  of  colour  or 
pencil  to  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  truth 
and  perfection.  Sandrart,  however, 
ascribes  this  picture  to  young  Palma. 
Another  of  his  capital  paintings  at  Ve- 
nice is  a  St.  Barbara;  and  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Zampieri,  at  Bologna,  is  a  St. 
Jerom,  which  is  designed  with  an  ad- 
mirable character,  exceedingly  well 
pfunted,  and  the  colouring  excellent, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in- 
clining to  the  yellow  cast  But  oue  of 
his  most  original  performances  is  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Isola  di 
St  Elena.  It  is  observed  that,  if  Pal- 
ma had  died  soon  afler  he  had  painted 
a  few  of  those  pictures  whicn  were 
justly  celebrated,  he  would  have  de- 
served to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
eminent  artists;  but  he  showed  a  very 
inferior  degree  of  merit  in  his  subse- 
quent works,  though  the  Imperfections 
of  his  latter  performances  may  be  over- 
looked, on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
those  of  his  earlier  time.  Some  place 
his  death  in  1588,  others  in  1596,  and 
others  in  1623. 

Palma  (Giacopo),  called  the  Ymuiff. 
We  was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1544.    Afler 


learning  the  radimenta  of  tlie  art  ftom 
his  father  Antonio,  who  was  an  indif- 
ferent painter,  he  became  the  disciple 
of  Tintoretto,  and  in  his  style,  at  first, 
he  resembled  that  of  his  master;  but 
having  afterwards  studied  the  works  of 
Titian,  his  taste  and  style  in  most  of 
his  grand  compositions  showed  a  oom- 
bination  of  the  manners  of  those  two 
mat  painters.       He  also  studied  at 
Kome  the  works  of  Rafiaelle,  Buonar- 
roti, and  Polidori  di  Caravaggio,  aod 
improved  himself  so  effectually,  that  his 
reputation  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  pope  appointed  him  to  paint 
an  apartment,  and  also  one  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Vatican.     After  the  death 
of  Tintoretto  and  Griacomo  Baasan,  he 
held  the  first  rank  at  Venice  among  the 
artists  of  his  time,  and  e^rery  day  added 
to  his  honour  and  fortune.  His  touch  is 
light,  his  carnations  are  lovely,  his  dra- 
peries judiciously  and  happily  disposed, 
with  large  and  elegant  tolas;  and  in 
those  respects  he  is  preferred  to  his 
uncle.     In  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  be 
changed  his  manner,  and  assumed  one 
more  expeditious,  but  proportionably 
less  excellent     His  hma  was  aa  ready 
and  his  pendi  as  free  aa  Tintoietto*s, 
and,  like  that  master,  he  seemed  in  bis 
declining  years  abundantly  more  stu- 
dious to  increase  his  riches  than  hia  re- 
putation.    The  works  of  thia  punter 
are  scarce,  and,  when  exposed  to  sale, 
bring  large  prices,  especially  if  they  are 
of  his  best  time  and  manner.   At  Venice 
there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  composi- 
tion, charmingly  colouied,  repreaentii^ 
Venus  in  her  Chariot,  attended  by  ae- 
veral  naked  nymphs;  and  in  the  church 
of  St  Maria  Formosa  is  an  altar-piece  by 
him;  the  derign  b  a  Dead  Christ,  at- 
tended by  Angeb,  with  the  figures  of 
St.  John,  St.  Augustin,  and  a  Pope:  it 
b  an  incomparable  work.      Hb  other 
works  of  merit  are,  the  altar-piece  at 
St  Como;  the  Naval  Fight  of  Fran- 
cesco Bembo,  at  Venice;  the  St  Apol- 
lonb,  at  Cremona;  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross,  at  Urbino;  St  Ubaldo  and  the 
Annunciation,  at  Pesaro;  but  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  b  the  Plagne  of  the 
Serpents,  at  St.  Bartolomeo,  which  b 
eoual  to  Tintoretto.     He  died  in  1628. 
The  younger  Palma  produced  several 
etchings  in  a  spirited  style. 

Palmegiani  (Mauco  da   FoaLi). 
This  artist  was  a  native  of  Fori},  and 
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studied  under  Fraucetco  Melozzo.  Se* 
veral  of  his  works  are  in  the  diurches 
of  the  Venetian  states;  and  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Vicentini,  at  Vicenza,  is  a  noble 
composition  by  him,  of  a  Dead  Christ, 
attended  by  rlioodemus  and  Joseph. 
He  died  about  1540. 

pALMisax  (Giubbppb).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1674.  He  painted 
history,  but  excelled  in  tlio  represent- 
ation of  animals.  In  the  former  line, 
his  principal  work  is  a  Resurrection,  in 
the  churcn  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Genoa. 
Ho^died  in  1740. 

Palombo  (Babtolombo).  He  was 
born  at  Rome  about  1610,  and  studied 
under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Giuseppe,  at  Rome,  is  an 
altar-piece  representingr  the  death  of 
that  saint,  and  in  that  of  the  Carmel- 
,  ites,  is  a  picture  of  Mary  Magdalen; 
both  respectable  performances. 

Palomino,  see  Velasco. 

Paltboniebi  (Pibtbo),  sumamed  11 
Mirandolete.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1673,  and  died  there  in  1741.  He 
excelled  in  painting  perspective  and 
architectural  subjects. 

Pancotto  (Pibtbo).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  stuaied  in 
the  school  of  the  Caracci.  His  chief 
performance  is  the  Last  Judgment,  exe- 
cuted in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  La 
Madonna  di  St.  Colombano,  at  Bolog- 
na.    He  died  about  1630. 

Pandolpi  (Gianoiacomo).  He  was 
bora  at  Pesaro,  and  had  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero  for  hb  instructor,  whose  style  he 
very  happily  imitated.  Among  his 
works  the  principal  are,  several  sacred 
subjects  in  fresco,  painted  in  the  Ora- 
torio de  Nome  di  Dio;  and  his  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Carlo,  in  the  dome 
of  Pesaro.     He  flourished  about  1640. 

Pandolto,  see  Reschi. 

Panetti  (Domenico).  He  was  bora 
at  Ferrara  in  1460,  and  died  in  1630. 
His  master  is  unknown,  but  he  had  for 
a  pupil  Benvenuto  da  Garofalo,  who, 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he 
bad  studied  in  the  school  of  Raffaelle, 
became  the  instructor  of  his  early  pre- 
ceptor. Panetti  now  altered  his  man- 
ner, and  became  a  great  artist,  as  his 
works  evince.  The  principal  are,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  a  picture  of 
St.  Andrew;  and  the  Visitation  of  the 
Viigin.  These  are  in  the  churches  of 
Ferrara. 


Panicalb  (Masolino  da).  This 
artbt  obtained  his  name  from  Panicale, 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  bora  in  1378. 
He  studied  successively  under  Lorenso 
Ghiberti  and  Ghenurdo  Stamina,  both 
of  whom  he  exceeded  in  elegpance  of 
design  and  vigour  of  expression.  His 
chief  pictures  are  the  Four  Evangelists; 
the  Calling  of  St.  Peter;  the  Fall  of 
the  same  Apostle;  and  the  Miraculous 
Cure  of  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 
Panicale  was  the  instructor  of  Masaccio. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1415. 

Panicciagi  (Jacopo).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  1510;  and 
studied  under  Dosso  Dossi,  whose  stylo 
he  closely  followed.     He  died  in  1540. 

Panico  (Antonio  Mabia).  He  was 
born  at  Bologna,  and  had  Annibale 
Caracci  for  his  preceptor,  whom  he 
attended  to  Rome,  where  Panico  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Mario  Faraese. 
His  principal  painting  is  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Miiss,  in  which  he  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  his 
master.     He  died  in  1652. 

Panini  (Cavalibbb  Giovanni  Pa- 
olo). This  painter  was  born  at  Pia- 
cenza  in  1691.  From  his  youth  he 
possessed  a  most  happy  genius  for 
paintins;  which  he  cultivated  by  study- 
ing at  Rome,  where  he  had  Lucatelli 
for  his  instructor,  under  whom  he  ao- 
(juired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  perspee* 
tive  and  architecture.  He  designed 
every  vestige  of  ancient  magnificence, 
the  ruins  of  superb  edifices,  cenotaphs, 
columns,  baths,  arches,  and  obelisks,  as 
also  some  of  the  most  entu«  buildings 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  modem 
Rome.  The  works  of  Ghisolfi  formed 
his  taste,  style,  and  manner,  and  his 
strongest  ambition  was  to  imitate  him; 
so  that  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries. His  composition  is  rich; 
the  truth  of  his  perspective  is  critically 
exact;  and  his  paintings  are  universally 
esteemed,  for  tne  grandeur  of  the  archi- 
tecture, the  clearness  of  his  colouring, 
the  beautiful  figures  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  the  elegant  taste  with  which 
he  dbposed  them.  He  always  designed 
them  correctly,  and  set  them  off  with 
suitable  attitudes  and  expression.  This 
description,  however,  must  be  confined 
to  his  early  performances;  for  in  his 
latter  time,  his  pictures,  though  distin- 
guishable by  a  free  and  broad  touch, 
were  feeble   in   their   colouring   and 
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effect  He  was  apt  to  design  hb  flgores 
too  large  for  the  architecture,  which 
diminbbed  the  gnmdeur  of  the  most 
roaenificeat  parts  of  his  compositioa, 
and  was  ouite  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Ghisoln,  whose  works  must  perpetu- 
ally afford  a  pleasing  deception  to  the 
eye,  by  the  proportions  ohserved  be- 
tween the  figures,  buildings,  and  dis- 
tances. At  Rivoli,  a  pleasure-house 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  are 
several  of  Panini's  yiews  of  that  fine 
retreat  and  its  environs.  They  are 
beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and 
with  a  touch  full  of  spirit,  though  in 
some  parts  the  yellow  seems  a  little 
too  predominant,  and  the  lights  are  not 
always  so  distributed  as  to  produce  the 
most  striking  effect.  One  of  his  finest 
pictures  is  a  representation  of  Christ 
driying  the  Traaers  out  of  the  Temple. 
It  is  in  the  church  of  the  Signori  della 
MiBsione,  at  Piacenza.  He  died  in  1 758. 

Pannbbls  (William).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1600.  He 
had  Rubens  for  his  instructor  in  paints 
ing;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  en- 
gravings, which  are  executed  with  great 
freedom  and  spirit. 

Panzacchia  (Makia  Elbna).  This 
lady  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1668,  of  a 
noble  family.  She  learned  design  un- 
der Emilio  Taruffi,  and  in  a  few  years 
acquired  great  readiness  in  composition, 
correctness  of  outline,  and  a  lovely  tint 
of  colouring.  Besides  history,  she  also 
excelled  in  painting  landscapes,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  her  situations  and  dis- 
tances, allured  and  entertained  the  eye 
of  every  beholder.  The  figures  which 
she  inserted  had  abundance  of  grace; 
she  designed  them  with  becoming  atti- 
tudes, and  gave  them  a  lively  and  na- 
tural expression.  Her  merit  was  in- 
contestably  acknowledged,  and  her 
works  were  so  much  prized  as  to  be 
exceedingly  scarce,  few  being  found  out 
of  Bologna.    She  died  in  1709. 

Paoletti  (Paolo).  He  was  bom 
at  Padua,  and  had  a  fine  taste  for  paint- 
ing flowers,  fruit,  fish,  game,  and  other 
objects  of  still  life.  His  pictures  are 
highly  valued,  but  seldom  met  with  out 
of  Italy.     He  died  about  1750. 

Paolini  (Pibtro).  This  artist  was 
bora  at  Lucca  in  1603,  and  received 
his  education  at  Rome  under  Angelo 
Caroselli.  His  design  was  correct,  and 
his  colouring  approached  much  nearer 


to  the  Venetian  than  the  Roman 
School;  and  it  appears  evident  that  he 
aimed  at  nniUi^  the  richness  and  har- 
mony ci  Pordenone  and  Titian.  Two 
of  his  best  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Lucca;  and  Gregofy  the 
Great  entertaining  Pilgrims;  whioilast 
is  in  the  library  of  St.  Feduiso.  This 
painter  also  excelled  in  representing 
conversations  and  village  amusements. 
He  died  at  his  native  plaoe  in  1681. 

Paolini  (Pio).  He  was  bora  at 
Udina,  and  became  the  disciple  of  PSe- 
tro  da  Cortona,  at  Rome,  where  he 
painted  historical  subjects  with  great 
reputaUon,  and  in  1678  was  elecied  a 
member  of  the  academv  of  St.  Luke. 
Among  his  various  works,  houoorahle 
mention  is  made  of  the  oeilinr  of  a 
chu>el  in  St  Carlo  al  Corso,  at  Rome. 

Paoloccio,  see  Paolo  da  Mattbi. 

Papa  (Simonb),  called  //  Vecchio, 
He  was  born  at  Naples  about  1430. 
and  studied  under  Antonio  Solario, 
named  i/  Zingaro,  His  greatest  work 
is  a  representation  of  Che  Fall  of  Lo- 
cifer,  with  his  host;  and  the  Triumph 
of  St.  Michael  over  the  Apostate 
Spirits.  This  is  in  a  private  chapel  ai 
Naples,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, in  the  same  city,  is  a  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  him;  and  in  that  of 
St.  Loreuxo  is  another,  of  the  Yiigin 
and  Child.     He  died  in  1488. 

Papa  (Simonb),  called,  by  way  of 
distiuction,  li  GtoviiM,  or  the  Yotmg* 
He  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1506,  and 
was  intended  by  his  father,  who  was  a 

goldsmith,  for  the  same  profession;  bat 
is  genius  leading  him  to  painting,  he 
was  placed  under  Giovanni  Antonio  de 
Amato.  His  principal  works  are,  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  an  An- 
nunciation, in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
la  Nuova  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
died  in  1569. 

Pabasolb  (Bbbnabdino).  Thbpro- 
mittng  artist  was  the  son  of  Leonardo 
Parasole,  an  engraver  on  wood,  at 
Rome,  and  had  for  his  instructor  in 
painting  Giuseppe  Cesari;  but  be  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after 
executing  some  historical  works  which 
were  much  admired.  He  also  en- 
graved some  prints  on  wood.  His 
sister  Hieronima,  together  with  her 
mother,  practised  the  art  of  engraving 
with  reputation. 
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Paecbllsb  (John),  called  the  Old. 
He  was  bora  at  Ley  den  in  1597,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Cornelius  de 
Vroom.  His  manner  of  painting  was 
slow,  but  he  finished  his  pictures  with 
extreme  neatness.  At  nrst  he  only 
Hffhtly  touched  his  designs,  till  tlie 
whole  composition  was  completed;  and 
then  worked  freely,  though  with  un- 
common care,  giving  the  utmost  tran- 
sparence to  his  colours.  His  general 
subjects  were  sea-pieces;  either  calms, 
which  are  clear  and  excellently 
handled;  or  sea-«hores,  crowded  with 
mariners,  or  with  fishers  casting  or 
drawing  their  nets.  In  these  every 
figure  was  touched  with  spirit,  and 
every  object  showed  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  truth  and  nature.  But  his 
chief  excellence  was  in  representing 
storms  with  lightning,  shipwrecks,  waves 
io  violent  agitation,  and  vessels  in  the 
utmost  distress.  These  scenes  he  de- 
scribed with  all  the  force  of  real  nature, 
and  enriched  his  subjects  with  figures 
that  were  remarkably  good,  as  well  for 
their  propriety  of  action  and  character, 
as  for  their  expression.  Parcelles  also 
produced  some  etchings  of  marine  sub- 
jects.    He  died  at  Leyerdorp  in  1641. 

Parckllbs  (Juuus),  called  the 
Young,  He  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  born  at  Leyeraorp 
about  1628.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
father;  whose  style  and  manner  of 
colouring  he  so  exactly  imitated,  that 
his  works  are  very  frequently  mistaken 
for  those  of  John  Parcelles,  especially 
an  both  artists  marked  their  pictures 
with  the  same  iniUal  letters,  J.  P. 
The  paintings  of  Julius,  however,  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  John,  but  they 
have  great  force  of  nature  in  the  pros- 
i)ects  and  tints;  his  shores,  and  sand- 
nills,  with  the  small  vessels  lying  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  well  ex- 
pressed and  correctly  designed.  For 
an  anecdote  of  this  artist,  see  the 
article  of  John  Van  Goym, 

Pabsja  (Joan  de)*  This  artist  was 
bom  in  Mexico  in  J  610,  and  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  discovering  a 
genius  for  painting,  and  arriving  at  a 
ffreat  degree  of  excellence  in  it  from  the 
lowest  station  in  life.  He  was  a  Mes- 
tizo, which  is  a  name  given  to  those 
who  are  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a 
Spanish  father  by  an  Indian  mother. 
Happening  to  become   the   slave  of 


Diego  Velasquez,  that  great  artist  em- 
ployed him  in  grinding  his  colours,  and 
the  opportunities  whicn  he  thus  enjoyed 
unfolded  his  talents.  He  spent  whole 
nights  in  drawing,  denying  himself  the 
necessary  refreshment  of  rest  and  sleep, 
in  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  master. 
Notwithstanding  this  assiduity,  he  was 
under  perpetual  apprehension  of  being 
discoverea  by  Velasquez,  whose  pride 
he  knew  would  make  him  account  it  a 
disgrace  to  see  a  performer  in  his  own 
way  of  so  mean  and  servile  a  condition. 
However,  Pareja  proceeded  in  his  pri« 
vate  studies  till  ne  had  made  a  consi- 
derable proficiency.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Pnilip  IV.  who  often  resorted  to 
the  apartments  of  Velasquez,  to  order 
those  pictures  which  were  placed  with 
the  painted  side  to  the  wall,  to  be 
turoed  to  his  view;  on  observing  which, 
Parcrja  fixed  one  of  his  own  painting  in 
that  position,  which  the  king  s  curiosity 
caused  to  be  turned,  and  in  that  instant 
the  slave  fell  on  his  knees,  and  sup- 
plicated his  majesty  to  obtun  hb  par- 
don from  his  master,  for  having  pre- 
sumed to  practise  painting  without  his 
approbation.  Philip,  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  address,  and  being  pleased 
with  the  work,  bid  Pareja  rest  con- 
tented; and  told  Velasquez,  that  the 
man  who  showed  such  a  genius,  and 
possessed  such  talents,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  a  slave.  Pareja  was,  of  course, 
emancipated;  vet  such  was  his  grati- 
tude, he  would  never  quit  his  master, 
and  after  the  death  of  Velasquez,  he 
continued  to  serve  his  daughter  with 
the  same  fidelity.  He  excelled  in 
painting  portraits,  which  he  executed 
so  much  in  the  taste,  style,  colour- 
ing,  and  pencilling  of  his  master,  that 
they  could  not  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  Velasquez.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1670. 

Pabicola  (Masolina  da).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Florence  in  1403, 
and  died  there  in  1440.  He  was  a 
good  painter  of  history  in  fresco,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  that  affe. 

Pabkbr  (John).  Of  tins  English 
artist  we  know  very  little  more  than 
that  he  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of 
St.  Gregorio,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  history  of  St.  Silvia.  About  1762 
he  returned  to  London,  and  the  next 
year  exhibited  in  the  Strand  two  pio- 
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turesy  one  of  the  Assassinatioii  of  Rtz- 
zio,  and  the  other  bis  own  portrait.  He 
died  at  Paddinrton  in  1765.  There 
was  another  John  Parker^  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
ffallery,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
Smitlis  of  Chichester.  In  1774  he  was 
at  Rome,  but  soon  after  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  practised 
landscape  painting. 

Parmegiano,  or  properly  Fremcesco 
Mazzuoli,  He  was  bom  at  Parma  in 
1503;  and  being  deprived  of  his  father 
while  he  was  very  young,  his  uncles 
took  care  of  his  education.  They  were 
both  punters;  and  observing  the  strong 
tendency  of  their  nephew  to  drawing, 
they  took  delight  in  teaching  him  de- 
sign, and  instructing  him  in  the  best 
principles  of  the  art;  though  he  owed 
the  eicellence  to  which  he  afterwards 
arrived,  not  to  their  precepts,  but  to  the 
works  of  that  inimitable  painter  Raf- 
faelle,  which  he  carefully  studied.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  gave  such  proofs 
of  an  elevated  genius,  as  seemed  asto- 
nishing to  the  ablest  judges;  and  at  nine- 
teen, he  finished  several  fine  composi- 
tions at  Parma,  in  fresco  as  well  as  in 
oil,  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  now  be^n  to  be 
possessed  with  an  eager  desure  to  see 
Rome;  and  having  communicated  his 
intention  to  his  uncles,  thev  complied 
with  his  proposal.  They  also  advised 
him  to  take  with  him  some  of  his  own 
works,  as  they  might  afford  him  a  pro- 
per introduction  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  nobility  and  the  artists  at  Rome; 
and  for  that  purpose,  he  painted  three 
pictures,  which  were  designed  with 
great  skill,  and  beautifully  coloured. 
One  of  them  was  his  own  portrait,  which 
he  painted  on  a  wooden  panel,  of  a  con- 
vex form,  in  imitation  of  a  convex  mir- 
ror. The  surface  was  so  wondeHully 
punted,  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  glass;  and  the  portrait  of  ttie  artist, 
as  well  as  every  part  of  the  ftimiture, 
and  windows  or  tne  chamber,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  sit,  were  so  artfully 
diminished,  and  happily  imitated,  that 
the  whole  appeared  fike  bodies  naturally 
reflected  from  a  glassy  or  polished  sur- 
face. While  at  Rome  he  studied  the 
antique  statues,  and  the  WQrks  of  the 
best  painters,  but  particularly  attached 
himself  to  the  compositions  and  style 
of  Raffaelle,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Giu- 


lio  Romano.  His  reputation  now  made 
him  known  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 
who  gave  him  employment,  expressed 
the  utmost  admiration  of  his  perform- 
ances, and  loaded  him  with  favoins. 
In  return,  Parmegiano  painted  a  Cir- 
cumdsiott.  which  he  presented  to  the 
pope,  who  prized  it  as  one  of  the  most 
capital  worLs  in  his  palace.  That  pic- 
ture was  not  only  excellent  for  the  com- 
position, colouring,  and  execution,  but 
remarkable  for  the  introducdon  of  three 
different  lights,  without  destroying  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  The  light  di^ 
fused  on  the  principal  figure  was  from 
the  irradiation  of  the  Infant  Jesus;  the 
second  was  illuminated  by  a  tordi  car- 
ried by  one  who  attended  the  aacrifice; 
the  others  were  in  the  open  air,  enlight- 
ened by  the  early  dawii,  which  showed 
a  lovely  landscape,  diversified  with  a 
number  of  cottages  and  villas.  In  1527, 
when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  this  artist,  like  Protogenes 
at  Rhodes,  was  so  intent  on  his  work 
as  to  be  insensible  of  the  confusion  till 
the  enemy  entered  his  apartments; 
when  they  were  so  struck  -  with  the 
beauty  of  his  paintings,  and  the  com- 
posed conduct  of  the  artist,  that  they 
retired  without  offering  him  the  smallest 
injury;  though  soon  after  he  was  robbed 
of  a  great  part  of  what  he  poasessed. 
The  picture  on  which  he  was  then  em- 
ployed was  the  famous  Vision,  which 
the  Marquis  of  Abercom  purchased  in 
Ital^  for  jei500,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Hait 
Davis,  of  Bristol,  for  3000  guineas.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Miles,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol.  Parmegiano  had 
a  truly  fine  and  admirable  gemus:  his 
invention  was  ready,  and  his  taste  of 
design  very  learned;  yet  there  b  rather 
too  much  of  manner  in  it;  but  he  had  a 
peculiar  talent  in  giving  beauty,  de- 
gance,  grace,  and  sweetness  to  his 
figiures.  He  excelled  in  portrait  as 
much  as  in  history;  hb  figures  are  light 
and  graceful,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads 
uncommonly  lovely.  He  affected  to 
make  the  extremities  delicate,  or  rather 
lean;  and  the  contrast  of  hb  attitudes, 
which  always  show  the  moat  beautiful 
parte,  are  so  judicious,  as  to  give  life 
and  motion  to  his  figures.  Hb  outline 
b  true  and  firm;  and  the  light  easy 
flow  of  hb  drq>eries  gives  an  inexpres- 
sible beauty  to  hb  pictures.  Hb 
carnations  receive  a  remarkable  lustre 
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iVom  the  yellow  and  green  draperies 
near  them,  which  he  generally  used; 
and  his  boys  and  angels  are  so  ez« 
quisitely  designed  and  executed,  as  to 
appear  truly  celestial.  In  the  vaulted 
ceilings  of  the  two  principal  chapels  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Parma,  are 
some  capital  peiformances  of  Parme- 
giano,  wnich  nave  great  force  in  the 
colouring,  are  composed  in  a  noble 
style,  designed  and  painted  in  an  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  executed  with  singular 
freedom.  In  the  diurch  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, at  Cremona,  is  a  Dead  Christ, 
attended  by  the  Virgin  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  which  is  an  incomparable 
work.  The  principal  figure  is  finely 
designed,  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  head 
of  the  Virgin,  as  well  as  the  expression,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  In  the  Houghton 
collection,  now  in  Russia,  was  another 
very  capital  picture  by  Parmegtano,  re- 

g resenting  Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre; 
nt  bis  greatest  work  is  an  altar-piece 
at  St.  Marguerite,  at  Bologna,  which 
composition  was  studied  by  the  Caracci, 
and  preferred  by  Guide  to  the  Cecilia 
of  Raffaelle.  The  best  of  his  perform- 
ances was  Moses  breaking  the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  at  Parma,  of  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  we  are  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most,  the  correctness 
of  drawing,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
ception. Parmegiano  had  a  fine  taste 
for  music,  and  S  he  did  not  invent 
etching,  he  was  at  least  the  first  who 
practised  that  art  in  Italy.  He  also 
engraved  some  of  his  designs;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  with  such  talents 
he  should  have  wasted  his  time  and 
property  in  the  study  of  alchymy,  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  philoso- 
pber's  stone.  He  died  of  a  rover  in 
1540. 

Faiimboiano  (Fabrizxo).  Of  this 
artist  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Parma,  and  resided  at 
Rome,  where  he  painted  landscapes  of 
a  large  size  in  fresco.  His  subjects 
were  conceived  with  sublimity,  and 
touched  with  freedom.  He  diea  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  about  1590. 

Pabmentibk  f Denys).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Pans  in  1612,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1672.  He  excelled  in 
painting  flowers  and  fruits. 

Pa&mentier  (James).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1658,  and  was 
nephew  to  Sebastian   Bourdon;  from 


whom  he  received  the  first  instructions 
in  the  art  of  painting.  When  his  uncle 
died,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
employed  at  Montaffue-house,  by  La 
Fosse,  to  lay  his  dead  colours,  and  like- 
wise to  assist  him  in  other  parts.  King 
William  sent  him  to  Holhwd,  to  paint 
in  his  palace  at  Loo;  but  Parmentier 
having  a  dispute  with  the  master  of  the 
works,  soon  returned  to  England,  and 
went  to  settle  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  painted  historical  subjects  as 
well  as  portraits.  An  altar-piece  in  the 
principal  church  at  Hull,  and  another 
in  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Leeds,  repre- 
senUng  Moses  receiving  the  Law,  are 
of  his  hand.  His  best  work  is  on  the 
staircase  at  Worksop;  and  at  the 
Painters'  Hall,  in  London;  is  a  picture 
presented  by  him  to  that  company,  of 
which  the  subject  is  Diana  ana  Endy- 
mion.  On  the  death  of  Laguerre  he 
returned  to  London,  and  died  there  in 
1720. 

Paeodi  (Ottavio).  He  was  bom 
at  Pavia  in  1659,  and  studied  under 
Andrea  Lanzano,  after  which  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  continued  several 
years.  On  hb  return  to  hb  native  city, 
he  executed  some  historical  works  for 
the  churches  with  great  reputation.  He 
died  about  1720. 

Paeodi  (Domemico).  He  was  bom 
at  Genoa  in  1666,  and  was  the  son  of 
Giacomo  Filippo  Parodi,  a  famous 
sculptor;  who  observing  in  him  viva- 
city and  quickness  of  apprehension  be- 
yond his  years,  bestowed  on  him  the 
best  education,  and  had  him  instructed 
by  the  ablest  masters  in  polite  litera^ 
ture.  But  though  Domenico  had  a  great 
delight  in  learning,  his  eagerness  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  painting  was 
still  greater;  and  having  received  from 
his  fisither  some  instructions  in  that  art, 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Bonitelli,  and  improved 
himselt  fiirther  by  studying  the  works 
of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  there  applied  assiduously  to  the 
works  of  the  ancient  and  modern  mas- 
ters, particularly  Carlo  Maratti,  till  he 
so  efiectually  formed  his  taste  and  con- 
firmed his  pencil,  that  his  productions 
were  applauded  by  the  be^t  judges.  His 
compositions  in  nistory  had  great  ele- 
gance, and  were  remarkably  correct  in 
the  design.     His  taste  was  grand;  hb 
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colouring  good,  hia  pencil  free,  yet  de- 
licate; his  draperies  were  in  a  noble 
style,  broad,  ^sy,  and  loose;  and  his 
portraits  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
livel?  and  spirited  resemblance,  as  also 
for  that  air  of  dienity  which  he  diffused 
through  them  all,  as  well  as  for  their 
relief  and  roundness.  He  had  a  thorough 
skill  in  the  chiaro-oscuro;  and  some  of 
his  paintings  in  imitation  of  bass-relief 
were  so  well  performed,  that  almost  at 
the  nearest  approach  it  could  scarcely 
be  determined  whether  they  were  exe- 
cuted with  a  chisel  or  a  pencil.  Many 
grand  altar-pieces,  for  churches  and 
chapels  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  were 
painted  by  him  in  fresco,  as  well  as  in 
oil;  and  at  Genoa  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  duke  and  the  most  illus- 
trious persons,  which  added  to  his  fame. 
Parodi  likewise  excelled  in  statuanr, 
and  carved  an  admirable  figure  ra 
marble  of  the  King  of  Portuged;  also 
several  statues  of  the  same  roved  family, 
and  nobility,  which  were  justly  admired 
by  all  the  artists,  and  accounted  worthy 
of  being  immortalized  in  the  poems  of 
the 'best  writers  of  his  time.  One  of 
his  principal  paintings  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Francb  de  Sales,  at  Genoa.  He 
died  in  1740. 

Pabolini  (Giacomo).  He  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  1663,  and  had  the  Ca- 
valiere  Penezzini,  of  Turin,  for  his  first 
instructor,  after  which  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Carlo  Cignani,  of  Bolo^a. 
On  his  return  to  l^rrara  he  obtained 
considerable  employment,  both  for 
churches  and  private  collections.  His 
principal  works  are,  a  Last  Supper,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara;  and  the  As- 
sumption of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church 
of  tnat  saint  The  frivourite  subjects 
of  Parolini,  however,  were  bacchanals 
and  festive  scenes,  in  which  his  female 
figures  and  children  are  elegantly  drawn 
and  coloured.     He  died  in  1 733. 

Parone  (Francesco).  Thb  artist 
was  a  Milanese,  and  received  his  in- 
structions from  his  father,  an  obscure 
painter;  but  afterwards  he  went  to 
nome,  where  he  profited  so  well  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
as  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Mar- 
quess Giustiniam,  for  whom  he  painted 
several  pictures.  Hb  principal  public 
performance  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Komualdo,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
at  Rome.    He  died  young,  in  1634. 


Paerocbl  (Joaira),  called  the  Old. 
He  was  bom  at  Brignoles,  in  Provence, 
in  1648,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  fit>m  bis  father,  Baitholomew 
Parrocel,  who  died  when  his  son  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, had  no  other  instractor,  out  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  profited  connderably 
by  examining  the  beet  pictures;  and 
then  travelled  to  Italy.  On  bis  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Bourgoenone,  whose  style  he  doaely 
imitated,  and  painted  battles  in  the 
same  taste,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
putation; for  although  lus  works  could 
not  stand  in  competition  with  those  of 
Bourgognone,  yet  they  had  so  nnicfa 
merit  in  the  compositton.so  much  judg- 
ment in  the  design,  and  such  s[Hrit  in 
the  execution,  as  placed  him  oo  an 
equality  with  any  other  artist  of  his 
time.  When  he  quitted  the  school  of 
Bourgognone,  he  went  to  Venice,  and 
spent  several  years  in  that  city,  study- 
ing the  works  of  those  artists  who  were 
most  eminent  for  colouring;  and  the 
happy  effect  of  the  obs^vations  he 
then  made  was  seen  in  all  his  perform- 
ances. Parrocel  made  it  a  rule  to 
consult  nature  in  every  object  he  de- 
signed: he  worked  with  readiness  and 
ease;  was  careful  in  the  preparation  of 
his  colours;  and  that  freshness  which 
appears  in  his  paintings  is  a  lasting 
evidence  of  his  singular  skill.  In  hv 
battles  every  part  is  in  motion;  his 
figures  and  horses  have  attitudes  per- 
fectly natural  and  foil  of  fire,  and  the 
variety  of  pasmons  are  sensibly,  and 
often  feelingly,  expressed.  Bat  his 
genius  was  not  confined  to  those  sub- 
jects; for  he  painted  history  and  por- 
trait with  an  eoual  degree  of  merit;  and 
the  picture  in  tne  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  representing  St  John  in  the 
Desert,  affords  an  indubitable  proof  of 
his  ability  in  historical  composition,  as 
also  of  his  agreeable  manner  of  oolonr> 
ing.  He  certainly  had  an  exceflent 
eenius  for  composition,  and  his  tints 
had  an  unusual  clearness;  his  touch 
was  free  and  clean;  his  design  el^ant; 
and  the  happv  distribution  of  his  lights 
produces  a  pfearing  effect  In  1675  he 
oecame  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Paris,  on  which  occarion  he  painted 
the  Siege  of  Maestricht  Tbo  minister 
Louvois  employed  hioi  oa  the  public 
works  at  Versailles.    Louis  XI  v.  ap- 
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pointed  him  ftate  painter.  He  died  in 
1704.  Parrooel  also  executed  some 
good  etchings,  amonff  which  were  forty- 
eight  prints  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Parrocbl  (Charles).  He  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1688,  and  was  instructed  by 
bis  fiither,  Joseph  Parrocel;  but  being 
deprived  of  so  able  a  preceptor  at  the 
1^  of  sixteen,  he  became  the  scholar 
of  La  Fosse,  on  leavinff  whom  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  some  yeais; 
and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  academy,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  painted  a  grand  battle-piece  of 
cavalry  and  infantry.  In  1745  he  be- 
came professor  of  painting  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  the  same  year  accompanied 
the  king  to  Flanders,  to  take  sketches 
of  his  conquests.  He  died  in  1753. 
The  pictures  of  Charles  Parrocel,  though 
painted  with  accuracy  and  spirit,  were 
not  equal  to  those  of  his  rather,  and 
yet  the  productions  of  the  two  artists 
are  often  mbtaken  bv  g^d  judges. 
There  was  also  a  nephew  of  Joseph, 
named  Ignatius  Parrocel,  who  painted 
battle-pieces  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  his  uncle.  He  died  in  1722,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five.  There  was  also  a 
Stephen  Parrocel,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, bom  at  Paris  about  1720.  He 
etched  some  spirited  bacchanalian 
pieces  from  his  own  designs. 

Parrt  (William).  The  father  of 
this  painter  was  blind,  and  famous  as  a 
performer  on  the  harp.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  county  of  Flint,  but,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  came  to  London,  where  this 
son  was  bom  in  1742.  He  received 
hb  instruction  in  drawing  from  Mr. 
Shipley,  who  kept  a  school  for  that 
branch  of  art  in  Holbora.  After  this. 
Parry  studied  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's gallery ;  he  became  also  a 
scholar  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
occasionally  attended  the  academy  of 

Eainting  in  St  Martin's-lane.  lu  1 770 
e  went  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  libera- 
lity of  Sir  Watkin,  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  studies  four  years.  While 
at  Rome,  he  copied  for  his  patron, 
Raffaelle's  picture  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion. In  1 775  he  returned  to  London, 
and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  but  not  meet- 
ing with  employment,  he  went  again  to 
Rome,  and  continued  there  some  years. 
In  1791  he  revisited  his  native  country, 


but  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  In  early 
life  he  obtained  some  premiums  ftx)m 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Parry  drew 
and  engmved  a  portrait  of  bis  father 
playing  on  the  harp. 

Pars  (William).  This  artist  was 
bora  in  London  about  1742,  and  studied 
first  in  Mr.  Shipley's  drawing  school; 
after  which  he  entered  the  academy  of 
painting  in  St.  MartinVlane,  where,  in 
1764,- he  obtained  the  premium  of 
twenty  guineas  for  an  hbtoric  compo- 
sition. When  the  Dillettanti  Society 
sent  Dr.  Chandler  to  explore  the  anti- 
quities of  Greece,  Mr.  Pars  was  em- 
ployed to  attend  him  as  the  draughts- 
man. This  service  took  up  three  years, 
and  on  his  return  he  accompanied  Lord 
Palmerston  in  a  tour  through  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  in  1774  the  Dillettanti  Society  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  studies  there 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  He  con- 
tinued in  Italy  till  the  end  of  1782, 
when  he  died  of  a  fever.  Several  of 
his  views  in  Greece  have  been  engraved 
by  Byme,  and  those  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  by  Sandby. 

Parsons  (Francis).  This  artist  lived 
in  Ix>ndon,  where  he  practised  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  in  176S  exhibited  at 
the  Spring  Garden  rooms  two  pictures, 
one  of  the  Indian  Cherokee  who  was 
then  in  England,  and  the  other  of  Miss 
Davis,  a  celebrated  singer,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Madge,  in  Love  in  a  Village. 
These  portraits,  however,  were  indifier- 
ently  executed,  though  M*Ardell  en- 
graved the  first.  Parsons  afterwards 
turned  picture-dealer  and  cleaner.  He 
died  in  1804. 

Parsons  (William).  He  was  bora 
in  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  in  1796,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  architect,  and  while  in  that  em- 
ploy distinguished  himself  by  his  draw- 
ings, for  which  he  obtained  several  pre- 
miums from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Wnen 
out  of  bis  time  he  toox  to  the  stage,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  come- 
dians of  his  time.  He  died  February  3, 
1795.  Mr.  Parsons  never  relinquished 
the  pencil,  and  man;^  of  his  pictures  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  friends. 
They  consist  of  architectural  subjects, 
landscapes,  and  firuit-pieces.  These  last 
arc  truly  excellent. 
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Pa8in£Lli  (Lorenzo).  He  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1629,  aad  received  his 
earliest  instructions  in  painting  from 
Simon  Contarini,  after  which  he  studied 
under  Flaminio  Torre;  bat  did  not 
continue  with  him  long,  having  a  desire 
to  visit  Venice,  where  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  mi^jestic  style  of 
Paolo  Veronese,  in  consequence  of 
vi'hich  he  changed  his  first  manner,  but 
without  any  servile  imitation  of  the 
gpreat  master  whose  works  he  admired. 
At  his  return  to  his  own  countiy  he  was 
eagerly  employed  by  the  nobility  and 
principal  ecclesiastics,  for  whom  he 
painted  historical  subjects  in  a  small  as 
well  as  in  a  large  size,  from  sacred  as 
well  as  profone  writers,  and  bis  works 
were  universally  admired.  In  the  Pa- 
lazzo Ranuzzi,  at  Bologna,  is  an  excel- 
lent painting  by  Pasinelli,  representing 
Coriolanus;  and  in  the  Palazzo  Zam- 
beccari,  in  the  same  city,  is  a  grand 
design  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  Companions,  which  is  extremely 
well  composed,  and  very  lovely  in  the 
colouring;  the  heads  are  beautiful,  and 
have  great  expression.  His  other  prin- 
cipal performances  are,  the  Entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Bologna;  a  Holy  Family, 
in  the  Carmelites'  church;  a  Kesurreo- 
tion,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francisco; 
and  St.  John  in  the  Desert.  Pasinelli 
etched  this  last  piece  in  a  very  fine 
style,  and  he  also  produced  some  other 
good  prints.     He  died  in  1700. 

Pasquali  (Ftlipo).  He  was  born  at 
Bologna,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Cignani,  after  which  he  associated  him- 
self with  Franceschini  in  painting  seve- 
ral fresco  works  in  the  portico  of  the 
convent  of  the  Servites,  and  some  pic- 
tures in  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Ravenna.    He  died  about  1690. 

Pasquauni  (Giovanni  Battista). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna,  in  1600;  and  was  the  scholar 
of  Ciro  Ferri,  though  he  is  littie  known 
as  a  painter,  having  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  engraving. 

Pasqualino,  see  Rossi. 

Passeri  (Andrea).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Como,  and  lived  about  the  year 
1510.  In  the  cathedral  of  Como  is  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints^ 
painted  by  him,  of  various  degrees  of 
merit;  for  though  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
pal  figures  are  animated,  the  compo- 


sition is  poor,  and  the  genend  effect 
feeble.     It  was  painted  in  1505. 

Passeri  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1610,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  had  Domeniefaino  lor  his 
preceptor;  but  it  is  certain  thai  he  was 
a  diligent  imitator  of  that  great  painter. 
Besides  historical  subjects,  he  delighted 
in  those  of  still  life,  as  game,  birds,  and 
firuit,  which  he  hapfMly  ezpresaed  and 
toadied  with  spirit.  He  painted  the 
portrait  of  Domenichino  for  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  and  in  that  aaaerably 
he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  on  his 
friend.  In  the  church  of  St.  GtoTanni, 
at  Rome,  b  a  fine  picture  by  him  of  the 
Cradfixion.  Passeri  was  also  celebrated 
for  his  literary  talents,  and  compiled 
a  work  entitied  «  Vite  de  Pittori,  Scul- 
tori,  e  Architetti  che  hanno  avemto  in 
Roma,  e  che  son  morti  del  1641  al 
1678."  This  was  printed  in  1772. 
Besides  this,  he  wrote  sonnets,  of  no 
great  merit,  though  one  of  them  is  said 
to  have  promoted  his  fortune.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  H)79. 

Passeri,  or  Passaei  (Giusbppb). 
.He  was  bora  at  Rome  in  1654,  and  was 
at  first  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Passeri,  his  uncle; 
but  he  afterwards  became  the  disciple 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  who,  observing  his 
genius,  directed  him  to  copy  the  most 
curious  paintings  of  the  best  artists,  and 
then,  by  comparing  the  work  with  its 
original,  Cario  judiciously  pointed  out 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  each  per- 
formance in  respect  to  drawing,  design, 
grace,  attitude,  and  expression,  to  form 
the  taste  of  his  disciple,  and  establish 
his  judgment.  From  this  singular  and 
excellent  method  of  instraction,  Passeri 
learned  to  compose  snlijects  for  himself^ 
with  elegance  and  dignity:  his  works 
were  beheld  with  pleasure,  and  received 
with  applause.  His  style  of  composi- 
tion was  grand,  his  colouring  like  that 
of  his  master,  his  invention  firnitful,  and 
his  expression  natural  and  agreeable. 
Being  desirous  of  trving  his  ability  in 

Eortrait  paintins,  he  began  with  that  of 
b  father,  which  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  flattering  hopes,  and  even  gave 
general  satisfaction.  Commissions  now 
increased,  and  he  had  incessant  employ- 
ment*  so  that  most  of  the  churches  and 
palaces  at  Rome  were  decorated  with 
his  paintings.  His  principal  perform- 
ances  are,  the  Conception,  m  the  church 
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of  St.  Thomas;  and  one  of  the  laterals 
to  the  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
by  Maratti,  in  the  Vatican;  the  subject 
being  the  Conversion  of  the  Centurion 
and  his  household  by  St.  Peter.  At 
Pesaro  is  a  St.  Jerome  meditating  on 
the  Last  Judgment.  Passeri  lived  in 
auch  general  esteem,  that  his  house  was 
frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
for  taste  and  literature;  not  only  for  the 
entertainment  they  might  derive  from  his 
paintings,  but  also  from  his  conversation, 
which  was  polite,  ingenious,  and  edi- 
fying.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1714. 

Passeko,  or  Passa^i(Bebnabdino). 
This  artist,  who  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  year  1590,  was  both  a  painter  and 
engraver.  In  the  former  line  he  stu- 
diously imiuted  Taddeo  Zucchero. 
His  prints  are  more  numerous  than  his 

Cictures,  and  are  executed  with  spirit; 
ut  they  are  chiefly  of  sacred  subjects. 
Passe aoTTi  (Bartolomko).  He  was 
born  at  Bologna  about  1540,  and  at 
first  was  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Barozzi, 
called  Viffnola,  with  whom  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  and  improved  his  taste  of  de- 
sign by  studying  the  antic^ues;  but  he 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Tad- 
deo Zucchero,  and  never  Quitted  that 
master  till  be  was  qualifiea  to  appear 
with  credit  in  his  profession.  He  com- 
posed historical  subjects  readily,  and  in 
a  good  style,  particularly  designs  taken 
from  sacred  hbtory,  of  which  kind  he 
painted  many  for  the  chapels  of  Bo- 
logna; yet  his  manner  was  too  eipe- 
ditious,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  at- 
tend to  truth  and  nature.  He  devoted 
himself,  however,  principally  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which  he  became  remarkably 
eminent;  and  was  highly  commended 
for  the  bold  relief  of  his  figures,  their 
life  and  spirit,  and  graceful  attitudes. 
The  principal  of  his  historical  works 
are,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint,  at  Rome;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro;  the  Annunciation, 
in  St.  Martin;  and  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  and  St.  Giacoroo  Maggiore,  at 
Bologna.  He  founded  a  school  at  Bo- 
logna, which  produced  a  number  of 
great  masters,  among  whom  were  Vanni 
and  Agostino  Caracci.  He  composed 
a  book  on  Symmetry,  and  Anatomy. 
The  pictures  of  Passerotti  are  distin- 
gobhed  by  a  sparrow,  in  allusion  to  his 
name.     He  died  in  1595. 


Passerotti  TTiburzio).  He  was 
the  son  of  Bartolomeo,  and  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1575.  He  painted  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  hb  father,  being 
also  much  admired  for  his  compositions. 
His  principal  works  are,  an  Assumption, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Mascarella; 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  with  the 
Virgin,  in  St.  Cecilia;  the  Annunciation, 
in  Sl  Christina;  and  the  Death  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  at 
Bologna;  where  he  died  in  1612.  Be- 
sides his  taste  in  painting,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  curious  collection  of 
rare  and  scarce  books,  medals,  gems, 
cameos,  and  uncommon  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

Passerotti  (Ventura).  He  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1586,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Bartolomeo,  from 
whom  he  leamed  the  principles  of  de- 
sign and  colouring;  but  for  his  best 
improvement  he  was  indebted  to  his 
brother  Tiburzio.  His  greatest  delight 
consisted  in  drawing  with  a  pen  or 
crayon  such  subjects  as  occurred  to  his 
imagination,  in  which  he  studied  to  ex- 
press the  proportions  of  the  uaked,  and 
the  swell  of  the  muscles,  in  the  strong 
or  terrible  style  of  Michel  Angelo  Buo- 
narroti, which  he  always  admired,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  he  painted  portraits,  with  a 
very  natural  tone  of  colouring,  and  with 
as  great  a  derree  of  resemblance  and 
relief  as  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Passionano,  see  Cresti. 

Patrl  (Petbr).  This  French  painter 
was  bora  in  1 654,  but  the  place  of  hb  birth 
b  unknown.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Simon 
Vouet,  and  had  for  the  companions  of 
his  studies,  Mignard,  Du  Fresnoy,  Le 
Brun,  and  Le  Sueur.  By  the  latter  he 
was  much  esteemed,  and  employed  in 
ornamenting  his  pictures  with  landscape 
scenery  and  architecture.  Many  of  tne 
pictures  of  Vouet  also  exhibit  similar 
decorations  from  the  hand  of  Patel.  In 
his  own  country  he  is  called  the  French 
Claude,  for  he  seems  to  have  taken  that 
master  as  his  model,  and  in  many  re- 
spects has  imitated  him  with  success. 
The  forms  of  his  trees  are  elegant  and 
loose,  his  scenery  b  rich,  and  his  build- 
ings, and  other  ornaments,  are  designed 
iu  a  very  pleasing  taste.  His  skies  are 
judiciously  adapted,  having  always  that 
remarkable  warmth  which  characterizes 
the  climate  of  Italy.     The  breaking  of 
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hifl  ground  showi  tkiil  and  judgment; 
his  distances  are  finely  observed;  and 
the  antique  buildings,  vases,  monuments, 
and  ruinous  aqueducts,  introduced  into 
his  compositions,  give  them  richness 
and  vanety.  His  works  sufficiently 
show  that  he  studied  nature  with  close 
observation,  and  his  chcuce  was  always 
agreeable.  In  one  respect  he  was  su- 
perior to  Claude,  for  his  figures  are 
usually  designed  in  a  delicate  taste,  and 
drawn  with  correctness.  His  touch  is 
light  and  firm;  his  colouring  generally 
is  clear  and  natural;  and  his  sites  are 
exceedingly  pleasing.  He  was  much 
employed  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  the 
Hotel  Lambert,  in  Notre  Dame;  but 
his  paintings  in  the  latter  place  have 
mostly  gone  to  decay,  through  negli- 
gence. He  was  killed  in  a  duel,  in 
1703.  Two  of  his  pieces  have  been 
engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  The 
French  call  him  le  bon  Patel,  and  also 
Patd  le  tue,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son,  Patel  lejeune,  an  artist  of  merit, 
but  not  equal  to  his  father. 

PATKNiEa  (Joachim^.  He  was  bom 
at  Dinant  in  1480,  but  learned  his  art  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Painters  in  1515.  His 
principal  subjects  were  landscapes, 
which  he  pmnted  in  an  excellent  style, 
with  charming  distances,  and  figures 
exquisitely  touched  and  designed. 
There  appeared  a  peculiar  neatness  in 
the  foliage  of  his  trees,  and  their  trunks 
and  branches  had  all  the  freedom  of 
nature.  His  works,  even  in  bis  life- 
time, were  held  in  such  high  esteem, 
that  they  were  industriously  sought  for, 
and  eagerl  V  purchased.  He  consumed, 
however,  the  largest  portion  of  his  time 
in  taverns,  and  other  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tion, by  which  he  not  only  impoverished 
himself,  but  abo  deprived  the  world  of 
many  valuable  productions  which  he 
might  have  finished.  He  also  painted 
battles  and  huntings  with  extraordinary 
spirit,  and  his  compositions  in  that  style 
were  filled  with  a  number  of  figures, 
well  designed,  and  finished  with  exact- 
ness. When  Albert  Durer  was  at 
Antweip,  the  works  of  this  artist  af- 
forded him  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
he  painted  his  portrait,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  artist. 

Pater,  or  pATsaaa  (John  Baptist). 
He  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1695, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  Anthony  Wat- 


teaa.  He  became,  like  his  nmter,  an 
excellent  colourist;  and  when  he  painted 
views  of  particular  buildings,  or  real 
scenes  after  nature,  they  were  executed 
in  a  pleasing  and  masteriy  manner.  Yet 
he  too  much  neglected  the  study  of 
nature  and  correctness  in  design;  con- 
sultine  lus  immediate  advantage  more 
than  &e  establishment  of  his  reputation. 
His  subjects  were  balls,  assemblies,  and 
pastorals;  but  his  figures  are  not  always 
spirited,  and  his  beads  often  want  ex- 
pres^on,  though  there  is  some  spirit  in 
bis  compositions  which  renders  them 
pleasing.     He  died  in  1736. 

Patoh  (Rich Ann).  Of  this  English 
artist  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
he  was  eminent  as  a  painter  of  marine 
suljects,  and  particularly  engagements 
at  sea,  of  which  some  have  been  en- 
graved. He  also  etched  a  few  himself. 
He  lived  about  1770. 

PAUDrrz(CHaisTOPHEa).  This  artist 
was  bom  in  Lower  Saxony  about  1620, 
and  became  a  disciple  of  Rembrsndt. 
On  quitting  that  scnool,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  prindpal  ornaments,  he 
was  employed  by  the  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon,  for  whom  he  painted  several  his- 
torical designs,  as  well  as  portraits;  but 
afterwards  he  spent  some  years  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  where 
his  works  were  held  in  great  estimation. 
While  he  resided  at  that  court,  one 
Roster,  a  painter,  lived  at  Nurembeig, 
who,  being  envious  of  the  reputation  of 
Pauditz,  proposed  to  paint  a  jNCture,  on 
any  subject,  in  competition  with  him. 
The  two  artists  appcHU*  to  have  painted 
in  a  different  style :  Roster  was  most 
considerable  for  his  high  finishing,  the 
other  for  force  and  freedom  of  pencil, 
in  the  manner  of  his  master,  Rembrandt. 
The  subject  sffreed  on  was,  a  Wolf 
tearing  a  Lamb.  Pauditz  showed  in 
hiB  work  a  great  superiority  in  the  de- 
sign, and  lUso  more  truth,  force,  and 
expression,  which  secured  to  him  the 
approbation  of  the  best  judges.  But 
the  neatness  with  which  the  wool  of 
one  animal,  and  the  hairs  of  the  other, 
were  finished,  with  a  competent  trsns- 
parence  of  colour,  so  far  prevailed  with 
the  minority  of  those  wno  accounted 
themselves  connoisseurs,  that  Uie  pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  picture  painted 
by  Roster.  A  declaration  so  unex- 
pected by  Pauditz  depressed  and  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  affected  his  mind 
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with  Buch  violence,  that  he  died  soon 
after,  universally  regretted. 

Paulutz  (Zechariah).  He  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1600,  and  died  there 
in  1657.     He  painted  portraits. 

Paclt  (Nicholas).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1660,  and  became  a  good 
miniature  painter,  at  Brassels,  where  he 
died  in  1 748. 

Paultn,  or  Paling  (Isaac).  He 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  about  1630,  and 
^as  the  disciple  of  Abraham  Vanden 
Tempel,  after  which  he  visited  England, 
where  he  resided  for  several  years,  and 
found  sufficient  employment.  But  in 
1682  he  returned,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  painted  portraits  with 
great  encouragement. 

Paulyn  (iloEATius).  This  painter, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bora 
about  1649,  resided  at  Amsterdam;  but 
the  master  under  whom  he  studied  is 
not  known.  He  had  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, composed  readily,  and  designed 
well;  but  his  g^atest  excellence  con- 
sisted in  hb  colouring;  for  his  pencil 
was  so  exceedingly  neat,  and  the  tone 
so  sweet  and  delicate,-  that  it  was  ca- 
pable of  deluding  any  lover  of  the  art  to 
admire,  what  morality  and  modesty 
must  compel  him  to  detest:  for  Paulyn 
too  frequently  prostituted  his  art  to 
represent  indecent  subjects;  which  les- 
sened him-  considerably  in  the  public 
esteem.  One  of  his  small  pictures,  ex- 
cellently finished,  was  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred pounds;  though,  probably,  that 
price  was  iixed  on  it  rather  on  account 
of  its  immodesty  than  for  any  intrinsic 
merit  in  the  performance. 

Pa VI A  (GiACOMo).  He  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1655,  and  had  Antonio 
Orespi  for  his  master,  under  whom  he 
acquired  a  fine  taste  of  composition. 
He  was  much  employed  in  painting 
altar-pieces,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  St  Silvester;  and  the  Na^ 
tivity,  in  that  .of  St.  Giuseppe.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  much  esteemed.  He  died  in 
1 740. 

Pbacham  (  Hekkt).  This  person  was 
bom  at  North  Mimms,  in  Hertford- 
shire; and  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  He  became  distin- 
guished by  his  skill  in  music,  painting, 
and  engraving,  though  he  was  not  a 


professed  artist.  He  says  himself  that 
be  could  take  likenesses,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  he  drew  that  of  James  I. 
as  he  sat  at  dinner.  Lord  Orford  men- 
tions his  engraving  of  a  good  print  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  after  Holbein. 
Peacham  published  a  .quarto  volume, 
entitled  «*The  Complete  Gentleman;*' 
in  which,  among  other  subjects,  he  gives 
rales  for  drawing  and  painting  in  oil. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  another 
volume,  with  the  title  of"  The  Gentle- 
man's Exercise;  or,  an  Exouisite  Prac- 
tice, as  well  for  drawing  lul  manner  of 
Beasts  in  their  trae  Portraiture,  as  also 
the  making  of  Colours  for  Limning, 
Painting,  Tricking,  and  Blazoning  of 
Coats  of  Arms.  1630.  4to.''  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1650. 
Pearson    (Margaret).      This    in- 

fenious  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
amuel  Paterson,  an  eminent  book 
auctioneer.  She  discovered  early  a 
fine  taste  for  the  arts,  and  on  marrying 
Mr.  Pearson,  a  painter  on  glass,  she 
devoted  herself  to  that  branch  of  the 
art,  in  which  she  attained  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. Among  other  fine  specimens 
of  her  skill  in  this  line  were  two  sets  of 
the  cartoons  of  Raffaclle,  one  of  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Marqub  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  the-other  by  Sir  Gregory 
Page  Turaer.  She  died  February  14, 
1823. 

PsDRSTTi  (Giuseppe).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1694.  and  had 
Mark  Antonio  Franceschini  for  his  in* 
structor.  He  afterwards  went  to  Po- 
land, and  when  he  returaed  to  his 
native  city,  was  much  employed  in 
painting  altar-pieces,  and  other  pic- 
tures for  the  cnurches.  His  principal 
performances  are,  the  Death  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  church  of  Sl  Petronius; 
Christ  carrying  his  Cross,  in-that  of  St. 
Joseph;  and  St.  Maigaret,  in  the  An- 
nunziata.     He  died  in  1 778. 

Pee  (Theodore,  or  Dirk  Van).  He 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1669,  and 
studied  under  his  father,  a  painter  of 
that  city;  after  which  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  resided  here  some  time.  He 
died  in  his  own  country  in  1731. 

Pellegrini  (Antonio).  He  was 
bora  at  Venice  in  1674,  and  was  in- 
stracted  by  a  painter  named  Genga;  but 
afterwards  he  became  the  pupil  of  Se- 
bastian Ricci.  He  had  also  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Paolo 
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Pagant,  by  whose  instructions  he  im- 
proved  considerably,  and  through  his 
interest  became  known  to  some  noble- 
men, particularly  Angelo  Coroaro,  for 
whom  he  executed  several  designs  in 
fresco,  which  procured  him  applause, 
and  occasionea  his  being  engaged  by 
others  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  as  well 
as  paintings  in  oil.     On  the  invitation 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  painted  a  staircase 
for  that  nobleman;  and  for  others  of 
the    English   nobility  and   gentry   he 
painted  different  pieces,  particularly  the 
Earl   of  Burlington   and  Sir  Andrew 
Fountaine.      While   in    England,    he 
finished  a  number  of  historical  designs  of 
a  middling  size;  but  his  pictures,  though 
they  show  a  ready  pencil,  a  free  touch, 
and  sometimes  a  good  taste  of  design, 
are  not  much  valued,  because  the  colour- 
ing is  generally  cold;  and  one  peculiar 
Unt  so  predominates  through   all   his 
works,  that  they  want  force.      From 
England  he  went,  in  1719,  to  Paris;  and, 
after  spending  some  time  at  the  courts 
of  the  electors  Palatine  and  Brunswick^ 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  fol- 
lowed his  profession  with  great  credit. 
In    the  church   of  the   Capuchins  di 
Castello  at  Venice,  one  of  the  ceilings 
IS  painted  by  Pellegrini.  The  design  re- 
presents the  Israelites  gathering  Manna 
in  the  Desert  The  composition  is  good, 
and  it  is  well  handled,  but  the  colouring 
is  weak  and  feeble,  and,  by  the  effect, 
scarcely  appears  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  sketch:  and  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  Moses,  in  the  same  city,  is  a 
painting  by  him,  the  subject  of  which  is, 
the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness. 
It  is  an  excellent  composition,  executed 
in  a  broad  and  beautiful  manner,  the 
design  correct,  and  the  landscape  part 
particularly  fine;  yet  the  masses  of  liffht 
are  so  weakly  opposed  by  proper  sha- 
dows, that  the  whole  appears  flat  and 
feeble.     He  died  in  1741. 

Pellegrini  (Felice).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1567,  and  stu- 
died under  Federigo  Baroccio,  by  whose 
instructions  he  became  distinguished  in 
historical  works,  and  was  employed  in 
the  Vatican.  He  died  in  his  native  city 
in  1680. 

Pellegrini  (Vincenzio).  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
born  at  Perugia  in  1575.  He  was  also 
instructed    by    Baroccio,  and   painted 


several  pictures  for  the  churches  of 
Perugia,  and  other  places. 

Pellegrini  (Francesco).  This  art- 
ist was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  studied 
under  Giovanni  Battista  Cozza.  In  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city  is  a  picture 
representing  St.  Bernard;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  b  a  Last  Supper  by 
him.     He  lived  about  1745. 

Pelleorino,  see  Modena  tmd  Ti- 

BALDI. 

PelleoriKo  DA  San  Dantello.  He 
was  bom  at  Udina,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Griovanni  Bellini;  who,  perceiv- 
ing his  promising  genius,  gave  him  an 
appellation  of  distinction,  by  changing 
his  name  from  Martin  of  Udina  to  Pel- 
legrino  da  San  Danielle,  by  which  only 
he  is  now  known.    At  Udina  he  painted 
many  fine  compositions,  particularly  a 
design  in  oil,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Giu- 
seppe, which  was  excellently  coloured. 
The  picture  represented  Joseph  in  an 
amiable  attitude,  and  a  meditating  pos- 
ture, with  the  child  Jesus  near  him,  and 
St.  John,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd, 
looking  with  fixed  attention  on  the  in- 
fant Saviour.     This  performance   was 
exceedingly    admired,    and,  fix>m   the 
merit  that  appeared  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  its  being  equal  to  the  best  works  of 
Bellini,  it  was  concluded  by  some  con- 
noisseurs that  Pellegrino  had  painted  it 
in  concurrence  with  his  master.     Bui 
the  style  and  handling  of  his  other 
works  proved  that  no  pencil  but  his 
own  had  been  employed  on  that  cele- 
brated picture.      He  also  painted  at 
Udina  a  noble  design  of  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holofernes,  and  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria;  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  re- 
markably graceful.     The  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara held  him  in  hiffh  esteem,  not  only 
for  his  professional  merit,  but  his  va- 
rious accomplishments;  and  while  Pel- 
legrino continued  at  the  court  of  that 
prince,  he  was  loaded  with  favours,  and 
received  many  valuable  presents.     He 
had  a  great  genius,  with  a  ready  and 
fertile  invention,  and  in  many  respects 
was  superior  to  Bellini.     He  painted  in 
fresco  and  in  oil  with  equal  merit;  hb 
taste  of  design  was  grand,  and  his  co- 
louring very  agreeable.     He  had  two 
pupils,  Bastiano  Flarigerio,  a  painter 
of  merit;   and  Luca  Monverde^  who 
died  young,  afler  giving  the  promise  of 
being  an  admirable  artist. 
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Pbmni  (Giovanni  Francebco),  called 
11  Fattore,     He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1488,  and  when  young  went  to  Rome, 
wbere  he  became  the  disciple  of  Raf- 
fiielle,  who  soon  observed  the  prompt- 
ness of  his  genius,  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  his  passionate  fondness  for 
painting;   which   qualifications   recom- 
mended him  so  strongly  to  the  affection 
of  his  master,  that  he  not  only  took  all 
possible  care  of  his  instruction,  but  also 
intrusted  his  domestic  concerns  to  his 
management;  from  whence  he  got  the 
name   of  11   Fattore  or  the   Steward, 
which   he   retained   ever   after.      His 
manner  of  designing  was  in  imitation  of 
Raffaelle,  which  he  never  altered;  and 
in  his  finishing  and  colouring,  his  mas- 
ter was  his  only  model.    The  first  work 
in  which  he  was  employed  by  Raffaelle 
was  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  where 
Giovanni  da  Udina,  Perino  del  Vaga, 
and  other  admirable  artists,  were  associ- 
ated with  him.     There,  on  the  histories 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  he  exerted  his 
great  talents  and  displayed  that  excel- 
lence of  taste  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  inimitable  director,  and  showed 
such  graee  and  execution  as  were  wor- 
thy of  the  school  in  which  he  was  formed. 
The  genius  of  Penni  was  universal;  but 
his  favourite  subjects  were  landscapes 
and  building^.     He  was  an  excellent 
designer,  and  coloured  extremely  well 
in  oil,  distemper,  and  fresco.     He  also 
painted  portraits  in  an  exquisite  style, 
and  had  such  happy  natural  talents,  as 
enabled  him  witn  ease  to  discover  all 
that  was  curious  or  desirable  in  the  art. 
By  such  superior  powers,  he  proved  a 
useful  assistant  to  Raffaelle,  and  painted 
a  part  of  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries 
of^the  pope's  chapel,  and  the  consistory; 
so  that  his  master  conceived  a  degree 
of   affection    for    him   far   surpassing 
what  he  felt  for  any  other  of  his  dis- 
ciples; and  at  his  death  left  him  joint 
heir  to  hb  fortune  with  Giulio  Romano. 
After  this  he  punted  many  pictures  at 
Home  of  his  own  design,  particularly  in 
the  palace  of  Chigi;  with  such  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  style,  pencil,  colour- 
ing, and  grace  of  Raffaelle,  that  they 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for 
those   of  his   master.    In  comunction 
with  Giulio  and  Perino  del  Vaga,  he 
finished  the  celebrated  designs  of  the 
battles    of   Constantine,    and    several 
others  which  had  been  \eh  imperfect 


by  Raffaelle:  but  having  some  dispute 
about  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  the  pope  intended  for  the  King 
of  France,  the  association  was  dissolved. 
Giulio  engaged  himself  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  and  Penni  went  to 
Naples,  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  del  Vasto;  to  whom  he 
sold  a  copy  which  he  had  made  of  Raf- 
faelle's  Transfiguration;  but  the  air  of 
that  country  disagreeing  with  his  con- 
stitution, he  died  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city,  in  1528. 

Pbnni  (Luc a).  He  was  the  brother 
of  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni,  and  was 
bom  at  Florence  about  1500.  As  he 
had  a  close  connexion  with  Perino  del 
Vaga,  who  had  married  his  sister,  he 
worked  with  him  some  years  at  Genoa, 
Lucca,  and  other  cities  of  Itedy,  with 
great  credit.  Afterwards  he  visited 
England,  and  was  employed  by  Henry 
VI 1 1.,  for  whom  he  painted  several 
designs.  From  hence  ne  removed  1o 
France,  where  he  was  employed  with 
II  Rosso  in  ornamenting  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau.  On  his  return  to  Italy 
he  quitted  painting  for  engraving.  He 
died  about  1550.  His  prints  are  mostly 
after  the  works  of  II  Rosso  and  Prima- 
ticcio. 

Penny  (Edward).  This  English 
artist  was  bom  at  Knutsford,  in  Che- 
shire, in  1714.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  under  Thomas  Hudson,  in  Lon- 
don, on  leaving  whom  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  at  Rome  became  a  pupil  of  Marco 
Benefial.  When  he  rctumed  to  Eng- 
land, he  joined  the  Society  of  Artists, 
and  was  chosen  vice-president  of  that 
institution.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members,  and  the  first  professor 
of  painting,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued till  1783,  when  the  declining 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
the  chair.  He  then  went  to  reside  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  died  in  1791.  His 
principal  employment  was  painting  small 
portraits  in  oil;  but  he  also  occasionally 
exhibited  some  moral  and  historical 
pictures.  One  of  the  latter  was  the 
Death  of  General  Wolfe,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving;  as  there  is  also  of  his 
portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
Two  other  pictures  by  him,  entitled 
Virtue  Rewarded,  and  rrofiigacy  Pun- 
ishedi  have  likewise  been  published  by 
the  same  means. 
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pEVTZ,  or  Peins  (Gboroe  Geeoort). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in 
1500,  and  bad  Albert  Durer  for  his  in- 
structor, both  in  punting  and  engraving. 
On  leaving  his  master  he  went  to  Italy, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Marc  An- 
tonio, he  engraved  several  plates  from 
the  works  of  Rafiaelle.  As  a  punter 
he  is  little  known,  but  his  prints  are 
numerous.     He  died  about  1550. 

Pepin  (Martin).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1578.  After  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  painting  in  his 
native  place,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
became  so  much  distinguished  for  his 
grandeur  of  composition,  correctness  of 
desi^,  and  vigorous  tone  of  colouring, 
that  Rubens  regarded  him  with  jealousy, 
and  dreaded  his  return  to  Antwerp.  In 
the  church  of  the  hospital  of  that  city 
are  two  altaM)iece8  by  him,  one  repre- 
senting the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  other  St.  Elizabeth  distributing 
Alms.  The  folding  doors  of  these  pic- 
tures were  also  painted  by  him  in  an 
admirable  style.  Another  piece  of  his, 
representing  the  Descent  from  t^e  Cross, 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  admira- 
tion. He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome, 
where  most  of  his  performances  remain, 
and  where  he  diea  in  1641. 

Perac  (Stephen  du).  This  French 
artist  was  bora  at  Paris  about  1540; 
but  went  to  Rome  when  verjr  young, 
and  there  studied  painting,  architecture, 
and  engraving.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  appointed  toyb\ 
architect,  but  he  painted  some  fine 
pieces  of  perspective  for  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau.  He  etched  two  prints 
after  Michel  Angelo,  and  one  after 
Raffaelle,  besides  others  of  inferior 
value. 

Peranda  (Santo^.  He  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1566,  and  was  instmcted  by 
the  younger  Palma;  but  he  afterwarcfs 
studied  under  Leonardo  Corona,  of 
Murano.  His  first  style  was  that  of 
Palma,  but  on  visiting  Rome  he  formed 
one  of  his  own,  more  correct  and  ani- 
mated, by  studying  and  designing  the 
antique  statues,  and  copying  the  best 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  By 
this  method,  having  perfected  his  taste 
of  design,  he  returned  to  Venice;  and 
being  better  qualified  to  observe  the 
wonderful  effect  of  the  works  of  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  he 
carefully  studied  their  style  of  colour- 


ing, and  gradually  became  as  aceom- 
plisbed  in  that  branch  of  the  art  as  be 
had  before  rendered  himself  oonndeiv 
able  in  design.  He  finished  some  noble 
compositions  in  the  palace  of  the  doge: 
and  for  the  princes  of  Mirandola  and 
Modena  he  punted  many  designs, 
which  were  generally  admired.  He 
handled  hu  pencil  with  care  and  deli- 
cacy; and,  by  a  judicious  manner  of 
managing  his  tints,  save  them  great 
force  and  good  relieL  His  best  per- 
formance is  a  Descent  firom  the  Cross, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Procolo  at  Venice; 
where  he  died  in  1638. 

PaaioNON  (Nicholas).  Hiis  artist, 
who  was  both  a  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Pans  in  17S0,  and  died 
about  1800.  He  excelled  in  paintinff 
landscapes  and  flowers,  besides  which 
he  etched  plates  of  the  same  autgects 
from  his  own  designs. 

PsRiNO,  see  Vaoa. 

Pbroni  rGiusEPPB).  He  was  boni 
at  Parma  about  1700,  aud  had  Felice 
Torelli  and  Donato  Creti  for  his  in- 
structors, till  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  some  time  under  Agostino 
Masucci.  In  his  manner  of  de^igm 
however,  he  chose  to  imitate  Carlo 
Maratti,  as  appears  in  his  picture  of  the 
Miraculous  Conception,  for  the  conveot 
of  Oratorians  at  Turin.  He  painted, 
in  competition  with  Pompeo  Bsttoni, 
the  Crucifixion,  for  the  church  of  St 
Antonio  Abbate  at  Turin,  whidi  is  bk 
best  work.     He  died  in  1776. 

PEaaiBR  (Francis).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Mascon,  in  Buigundj, 
in  1590.  His  father,  a  goldamith,  in- 
tended him  for  his  own  profession;  hot 
Francis  being  determined  to  follow  his 
inclination  ror  the  arts,  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  having  no  money,  joined  s 
blind  beggar,  to  whom  he  acted  ss  a 
guide.  On  hb  arrival  in  that  city,  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Lanfrancx^ 
who  admitted  him  into  his  school,  where 
he  studied  some  years,  and  became  s 
close  imitator  of  his  mastei^s  siyie* 
His  colouring,  however,  is  too  dark* 
and  the  airs  of  his  figures  want  grace* 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  spent  some 
time  at  Lyons,  and  painted  toere  s  set 
of  pictures  for  the  Carthusian  cooTent. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
Simon  Vouet,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  the  profession,  employed  bin 
to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  of 
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Chtll;^.  Not  succeeding,  however,  to 
his  wish  in  the  French  capital,  Perrier, 
in  1635,  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
applied  to  engraving  the  antiques  and 
boss-reliefs,  as  well  as  some  prints  after 
the  pictures  of  the  great  masters.  On 
the  death  of  Vouet,  he  again  visited 
Paris,  and  was  employed  to  paint  the 
galleiy  of  the  Hotel  de  la  VriUi^re. 
He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1650. 
Francis  Perrier  had  a  nephew  named 
William^  who  painted  in  the  same  style 
as  his  uncle,  and  also  executed  in  his 
manner  several  spirited  etchings.  Hav- 
ing killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  convent  at  Lyons, 
where  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
sacristy.     He  died  iu  1655. 

Pbrkonbau   ( ).      This   French 

artist,  who  painted  in  crayons,  came  to 
England  about  the  year  1760,  and  the 
next  year  exhibited  four  portraits;  but 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Cotes.  He  retumea  soon  aller 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  living  in  1783. 

Pbruoino  (Pietko  Vannucci),  called 
i7,  was  bom  at  Citt4  della  Pieve,  near 
Perugia,  in  1446.  His  parents,  beinff 
in  low  circumstances,  placed  him  with 
a  painter,  who,  though  no  great  pro- 
ficient iu  the  art,  had  discretion  enough 
to  animate  his  pupil  with  an  eager 
desire  to  obtain  knowledge.  Pietro 
Implied  himself  with  singular  patience 
and  industry  to  practise  what  appeared 
conducive  to  his  advantage;  he  spent 
not  only  all  the  day,  but  the  greater 
pait  of  the  night  in  study,  and  at  the 
same  time  struggled  with  severe  hard- 
ships, having,  for  several  months,  no 
other  bed  to  lie  on  than  a  large  chest. 
Yet  his  laborious  perseverance  in  draw- 
ing and  designing  qualified  him  to  im- 
prove more  readily  under  a  superior 
master.  At  that  period  of  time  the 
fine  arts  were  cultivated  and  flourished 
eminently  at  Florence;  which  induced 
Perugino  to  seek  for  instruction  in  that 
city,  where,  according  to  the  most  com- 
mon accounts,  he  had  Andrea  Veroo- 
chio  for  his  instructor;  but  others  say 
that  he  had  never  any  other  master  than 
Benedetto  Bonfigli  of  Perugia.  His 
first  work  of  reputation  was  a  picture  of 
St.  Jerom  contemplating  a  Crucifix;  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  saint  ap- 
peared so  mortified,  emaciated,  and 
natural,  j»  if  desagned  afl«r  a  living 


model.     His  next  performance  of  merit 
was  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  painted 
for  the  church  of  St.  Chiara,  at  Flo- 
rence.    In  this  picture  the  colouring  is 
beautiful,  the  heads  of  the  aged  persons 
have  a  graceful  turn,  and  the  air  of  the 
Virgin  is  eminently  distinguished,  as 
well  by  the  dignity  of  character  as  by 
the  peculiar  expression  of  sorrow.     In 
one  part  of  the  design  he  introduced  a 
landscape,  which  was  accounted    ad- 
mirable;  and    the  whole  composition 
was  pronounced   by  the  best  judges 
uncommonly  excellent.     A  Florentine 
merchant  offered  treble  the  sum  that 
had  been  paid  for  it;  but  the  proposal 
was    rejected,    because   Perugino  de- 
clared himself  incapable  of  finishing 
another  so  well.     The  celebrity  he  ac- 
quired by  this  fine  piece  procured  him 
an  invitation  from  rope  Sixtus  IV.  to 
visit  Rome,  where  he  executed  several 
works  for  that  pontiff's  chapel,  particu- 
larly one,  the  subject  of  which  was 
Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter. 
On  his  return  to  Florence,  where  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti  was  at  that  time  in 
high  esteem,  he  quarrelled  with  that  great 
man  out  of  envy,  for  which  he  was  so 
severely  satirizea  by  the  poets,  as  to  be 
obligea  to  retire  to  his  native  place. 
Perugino  designed  his  heads  with   a 
gpraceful^ir,  particularly  those  of  his 
female  figures.     His  pencil  is  light,  and 
he  finished  his  pictures  highly;  but  his 
manner  was  dr^  and  stiff,  and  his  out- 
line was  often  incorrect.     His  highest 
honour  consisted  in  being  the  instructor 
of  Rafiinelle;  who,  with  his  fiither  Gio- 
vanni, assisted  him  in   many  of  his 
works.      Vasari  relates  the  following 
story  of  this  artist.     The  monks  of  a 
monastery  at  Florence  had   engaged 
Perugino  to  paint  in  fresco  a  piece  of 
sacred  history  in  their  chapel;  and  the 
prior,  who  had  agreed  to  supply  the 
ultramarine  for  the  work,  being  of  a 
suspicious  disposition,  always  attended 
while  it  was  used,  lest  some  of  it  should 
be  embezzled.     When  Perugino  per- 
ceived that  the  prior's  constant  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  was  only  occasioned 
by  dbtrust  of  his  honesty,  he  placed  a 
pot  of  water  near  him,  in  which  ne  often 
dipped  his  pencil  after  he  had  loaded  it 
with  ultramarine;  and  the  colour,  by  its 
weight,  instantly  fell  to  the  bottom. 
The  prior   observing  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  his  colour,  expressed  his 
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Mtonifthment;  bat  Perugino  desired 
bim  neither  to  torment  his  own  mind, 
nor  indulge  an  unjust  opinion  of  artists, 
who  generally  acted  upon  principles  of 
honour;  then  pouring  on  the  water 
gently,  he  restored  to  him  the  ultra- 
marine, which  had  subsided.  Notwith- 
sunding  this,  Perugino  was  extremely 
avaricious;  and  having  accustomed  him- 
self to  carry  always  with  him  a  box,  in 
which  he  kept  a  quantity  of  gold,  the 
prospect  of  such  a  treasure  induced  a 
Tillain  to  rob  him  of  it;  and  though,  by 
the  activity  of  his  friends,  the  greater 
part  was  recovered,  yet  the  vexation  he 
endured  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  15*24.  The  most  capital  work 
of  Perugino,  in  oil  colour,  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Perugia.  It  is 
an  altar-piece,  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  Ascension  of  Christ,  with  the  Dis- 
ciples in  different  attitudes,  diroctitifi; 
their  eyes  up  to  heaven  after  their  Lord. 
The  design  is  excellent,  and  the  whole 
well  executed.  In  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Monte 
is  a  picture  of  a  Viigin,  attended  by 
several  saints,  which  is  esteemed  one 
of  his  b<»t  performances;  but  though  it 
Ibas  merit,  tne  composition  is  indifferent. 
One  of  hb  cabinet  pictures  is  a  Holy 
Family,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pletro,  at 
Perugia. 
Perugino  (PetkuccIo),  see  Monta- 

MXNI. 

Perdzzi  rBALDASsAEB).  Thls  painter 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Sienna; 
but  Vasari  asserts  that  his  father,  An- 
tonio Peruzzi,  was  a  rich  citizen  of 
Florence,  who,  to  avoid  the  miseries  of 
civil  war,  redred  from  that  city  to  Vol- 
terra,  where  Baldassare  was  bom  in 
1481;  and  that  in  a  few  years  after  he 
went  to  settle  at  Sienna,  where  he  con- 
tinued during  the  remaiuder  of  his  life. 
A  more  authentic  account,  however, 
states  the  birthplace  of  Peruzzi  to  have 
been  Accuyano,  in  the  territory  of 
Sienna,  and  that  his  parents  were  in 
very  low  circumstances.  Baldassare, 
who  early  showed  a  lively  genius  for 
painting,  learned  design  from  a  gold- 
smith of  Sienna,  and  pursued  his  studies 
by  the  instraction  of  some  eminent 
artists,  till,  having  gained  a  competent 
degree  of  knowledffe,  he  applied  himself 
with  incredible  diligence  to  practise 
after  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 


masters,  which  he  imitated  with  so  oudi 
exactness  and  troth  as  seemed  woodei- 
ful  to  the  ablest  connoisseurs.  From 
Sienna  he  went  to  Rome,  where  hs 
was  employed  by  Alexander  VI.,  ia 
whose  palace,  as  also  in  several  chapels 
and  convents,  he  punted  many  gnuid 
designs  in  fresco,  which  were  com- 
mended for  their  grace  and  style.  Uis 
genius  inclined  him  pardcularly  to  paint 

Eerspective  and  architecture;  and  as 
e  understood  the  essentia&l  priudples 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro  in  a  degree  Ur 
superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  managed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  surprising  effects.  His  ususl 
subjects  were  views  of  streets,  palaces, 
corridors,  porticos,  and  the  interior  of 
magnificent  apartments,  in  which  he  re- 
presented every  cornice,  frieze,  bass- 
relief,  or  suitable  ornament;  and  by  a 
judicious  distribution  of  his  lights  and 
shadows,  gave  them  a  roundness  and 
projection  as  natural  and  as  striking  as 
if  they  were  real.  A  nobler  testimoa  v 
of  the  powerful  effect  of  this  masters 
painting  cannot  be  given  than  to  say. 
It  surprised  and  pleased  even  Titisui, 
who,  when  he  viewed  some  of  the  per- 
spective works  of  Peruzzi,  was  so  de- 
ceived, that  no  arguments  could  per- 
suade him  to  believe  that  anr  of  the 
objects  he  saw  were  produced  by  the 
pencil,  till  he  at  last  cnanged  hb  point 
of  view:  he  then  expressed  a  much 
greater  degree  of  astonishment  at  the 
beauty  of  the  performance  than  at  the 
deception  it  created.  He  also  excelled 
in  painting  scenes  for  theatres,  in  which 
subjects  he  introduced,  with  extraoi> 
dinary  taste  and  judgment,  all  those 
decorations  peculiar  to  the  stage,  and 
he  is  accounted  the  first  who  praistised 
that  style  of  painting.  He  likewise 
studied  architecture,  and  became  eminent 
in  it,  having  received  some  instructions 
from  Bramante,  the  friend  of  Raffi^Ue. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  and  a  commentary  on  Vitra- 
vius;  but  unhappily  died  before  they 
were  publbhed,  being  poisoned  by  some 
one  who  was  envious  of  hb  talents,  in 
1536.  The  frescoes  of  Peruzzi  are 
said  to  approach  the  style  of  Raffaelle, 
particularly  two  of  them,  namely,  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  at  Belcaro,  and  the 
Sibyl,  at  Sienna.  But  hb  great  streogth 
lay  in  architecture,  and  he  was  eoi- 
ployed  in  that  capacity  to  superintend 
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the  buildipir  of  St.  Peter^s,  for  which  he 
was  ill  paid. 

PiROZziNi  (Giovanni).  He  was 
born  at  Ancona  ia  1629,  and  studied 
under  Simone  Cantarini,  commonly 
called  Pesarese.  In  some  of  the 
churches  of  Ancona  are  several  paint- 
ings by  him,  the  principal  of  whicn  are, 
the  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  §t. 
Teresa.  At  Bol<^a  he  executed  some 
fine  works,  as  a  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  a  St.  Cecilia.  After  this  he 
went  to  Turin,  where  he  received  the 
order  of  knighthood.  He  died  there  in 
1694. 

PssAao  (NicoLo  Trometto,  or  Ni- 
coLO  oa).  He  was,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, a  native  of  Pesaro,  but  went  to 
Kome  at  a  very  early  age,  and  there 
be<»ame  a  pupil  of  Federigo  Zucchero, 
whose  style  he  closely  and  constantly 
followed.  His  principal  works  in  the 
churches  at  Rome  are,  the  Nativity,  in 
the  Basilica;  a  Piet^  in  St.  Francesco; 
and  two  pictures  of  the  Birth  and  Cir- 
cumcision of  Christ,  in  St.  Maria  da 
Ara  Coeli;  but  his  best  performance  is 
the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Chiesa  del  Sa- 
cramento, at  Pesaro.  He  died  at  Rome 
about  1615. 

Pescia  (Mariano  da).  This  artist 
was  called  Gratiadei,  but  obtained  the 
name  of  Pescia  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1525.  He  studied  under  Ghir- 
landuo,  and  became  his  assistant  in 
many  of  his  works.  Of  his  own  com- 
position, the  principal  is  an  altar-piece, 
ID  the  chapel  delta  Signorio,  in  the 
Palazzo  Veccbio,  at  Florence,  where 
he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1550. 

PssELLi  (Pesello).  Hc  wss  bom 
at  Florence  in  1404,  became  a  disciple 
of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  whose  style 
and  manner  he  imitated,  and  continued 
with  him  till  he  was  tliirty.  He  was 
fond  of  painting  animals,  studying  every 
species  after  nature  with  singular  care; 
and,  that  he  might  be  able  to  represent 
them  after  the  life  with  greater  ex- 
actness, he  constantly  kept  a  variety 
under  hb  own  roof  to  serve  him  as 
models.  He  also  painted  historical 
subjects,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil;  and 
finished  several  fine  designs  for  the 
chapels  and  palaces  at  Florence.  The 
principal  of  bis  works  in  that  line  was 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  which  is  still 
kept  iu  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence. 


He  died  in  1481.  He  had  a  son,  named 
Francesco  PeseOi,  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Peseliino,  He  gave  proofs 
of  rising  talents  in  a  set  of  frescoes  re- 
presenting the  lives  of  St.  Cosmo,  St. 
Damiano,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Fran- 
cesco; but  died  young,  in  1457. 

Pesne  (AnthontC  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Pesne,  an  eminent 
engraver,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1710. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  drawing 
from  his  father,  and  next  studied  under 
Charles  de  la  Fosse,  after  which  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  made  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  colouring  and  design.  He 
was  correct  in  historical  composition, 
but  excelled  chiefly  in  portraits.  On 
going  to  Berlin,  he  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  great  Frederic,  who  gave 
him  a  considerable  pension.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1770. 

Peters  (Gerard).  He  was  bora  at 
Amsterdam  in  1580,  and  at  first  studied 
under  Jacques  Lenards,  who  painted 
on  glass;  but  afterwards  he  was  in- 
structed by  Cornelius  Van  Haerlem, 
being  the  hrst  and  best  disciple  of  that 
master.  No  artist  in  the  Netherlands 
was  equal  to  him  in  designing  the 
naked,  and  giving  his  figures  an  air  of 
elegance.  He  spent  some  years  at 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
city  obtained  constant  employment,  for 
conversations,  landscapes,  and  portraits 
in  a  small  size,  which  he  finished  highly, 
and  with  extraordinary  truth  and  na- 
ture. Govaerts,  who  proved  an  excel- 
lent landscape  painter,  was  the  disciple 
of  this  master. 

Peters  (Bonaventcre).  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1614,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  in  the 
Low  Countries,  though  nis  master  is 
not  known.  The  subjects  he  delighted 
to  represent  were  storms  at  sea,  in 
which  he  described,  in  a  lively,  natural, 
and  pathetic  manner,  every  circum- 
stance that  could  fill  the  imagination 
with  pity  and'  terror.  The  raging  of 
the  waves,  the  impending  tempest,  the 
darkened  sky,  with  flashes  of  lightning, 
vessels  foundering,  or  dashed  in  pieces 
against  rocks,  or  mariners  perishing  in 
the  deep,  or  seeming  to  dread  a  more 
lingering  death  on  a  desert  shore,  were 
expressed  by  his  pencil  with  the  ut- 
most truth.  He  also  painted  calms 
with  eaual  merit,  and  likewise  pros- 
pects or  towns  and  castles  on  the  sea- 
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coast.  His  pencil  is  light;  his  toach 
neat,  and  full  of  spirit;  his  colouring 
exceedingly  transparent,  and  his  water, 
whether  agitated  or  still,  has  great 
truth  and  delicacy.  His  pictures,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  equally  good,  nor 
equally  valuable;  for  in  some  the 
figures  are  extremely  well  designed 
and  exquisitely  finishea,  while  in  otners, 
the  colouring  of  the  whole  b  too  lights 
and  the  draperies  interspersed  with 
tints  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
rest.     He  died  in  1652. 

Peters  (John).  This  painter  was 
the  brother  and  scholar  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  He 
SLinted  the  same  subjects  for  which 
onaventure  was  so  deservedly  &mous, 
and  many  of  the  works  of  the  one  pass 
for  those  of  the  other,  being  as  finely 
touched,  as  well    coloured,  as  trans- 

garent,  and  adorned  with  excellent 
gures.  John  frequcutly  painted  sea- 
fights,  which  were  much  admired  for 
the  goodness  of  design,  as  well  as  clear- 
ness of  the  colouring;  and  he  also  drew 
views  of  Tillages,  towns,  and  fortified 
cities  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  he 
designed  after  nature,  generally  making 
an  agreeable  choice,  and  finishing  them 
with  remarkable  neatness.  He  died 
in  1677. 

Peters  (Francis  Lucas).  He  was 
bom  at  Mechlin  in  1606,  and  received 
his  first  instraction  from  his  fiither,  an 
artist  of  no  celebrity,  but  afterwards  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Gerard  Seghers. 
He  quitted  historical  painting,  however, 
for  landscapes,  with  small  figures,  which 
he  executed  with  great  correctness,  and 
touched  with  exceeding  delicacy.  The 
beauty  and  merit  of  his  puntmgs  re- 
commended him  to  the  ravour  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  who  retained  him 
in  his  service  many  years,  so  that  as 
Peters  hardly  painted  for  any  one  else, 
his  pictures  are  very  scarce,  and  rarely 
to  be  purchased.  He  died  at  Brussels 
in  1654. 

Peters  (William^.  This  ingenious 
artist  was  a  native  or  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  after  a  liberal  education  be- 
came a  student  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1788,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  studied  painting  with 
great  assiduity,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  Hut  on  taking 
orders,  he  relinquished  the  pencil,  ex- 


cept by  way  of  amusement,  and  to 
oblige  some  particular  friends.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  and  poitraits 
with  great  credit;  amoi^  the  latter  wu 
a  whole-length  of  George  the  Fomth, 
when  Prince  of  Wdes,  for  Freemasooi^ 
Hall,  in  Great  Queen-street,  Londoo. 
Several  engravings  have  been  published 
from  his  paintings,  particularly  one  of  tbe 
Soul  of  an  Infiint  carried  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  Mr.  Peters  was  presented  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  his  patron, 
to  a  valuable  living,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  gave  him  a  prebendal  stsfl  in 
his  cathedral.  He  died  at  Brasted 
Place,  in  Kent,  in  April,  1614. 

Pbtbrzano  (Simons).  This  aitist 
was  bom  at  Venice,  and  was  the  Bcho> 
lar  of  Titian.  In  a  picture  of  the  Piet^ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Fidele,  at  Milsn. 
he  has  thus  subscribed  his  name,  TStkmi 
IHscipuhis,  This  was  painted  in  1590. 
One  of  his  finest  performances  b  an 
Assumption,  in  the  Chiesa  di  Brers,  al 
Milan;  and  in  that  of  St.  Barnabas  he 
painted  in  fresco  some  pictures  of  the 
history  of  St.  Paul. 

Prthbr    (Abraham).       This  srtirt 
was  bom  at  Chichester  in  1756.    He 
evinced  so  remarkable    a  genius  for 
music,  that  at  the  age  of  nine  yeais  he 
actually  played  the  oigan  In  one  of  the 
churches  of  his  native  city.  Afterwardt 
he  took  a  turn  for  pidnting,  and  ob- 
tained instructions  from  George  ^^^^ 
He  excelled  in  moonlight  pieces,  sod 
his   landscapes  were    remaritable  fof 
sweetness  and  luxuriance;  the  cok>or- 
ing  is  transparent,  and  the  distsocet 
well  observed;  but  he  was  not  ^VPl 
in  the  management  of  his  light  aod 
shade,  nor  did  he  break  his  groaodi 
with  judgment.      Pether,   besides  his 
skill  in  music-  and  painting,  was  *^* 
good  mechanic  and  mathematician.  He 
improved  several  optical  instruments, 
and  occasionally  read  lectures  in  expe- 
rimental philosophy.      He  died,  Apnl 
18,  1812.   There  was  also  one  WiUiam 
Pether,  of  Chichester,  who  painted  snd 
engraved  in  mezzotinto.   Among  others 
he  painted  and  scraped  the  portraits  oi 
the  three  Smiths  of  Chichester. 

Pbtitot  (John).  This  celebrsted 
painter  in  enamel  was  bora  in  1607  at 
Geneva,  where  his  lather,  who  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect;  after  hating 
passed  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  settled 
m  considerable  credit.    The  soo  ^ 
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bred  a  jeweller;  in  which  business  he 
applied  to  enamelling,  and  by  frequent 
employment  acquired  so  fine  a  taste, 
anci  such  a  precious  tone  of  colouring, 
that  Bordier,  who  afterwards  became 
his  brother-in-law,  advised  him  to  make 
portraiture  his  sole  study,  thinking  that 
by  so  doing  he  might  push  his  art  in 
that  line  to  the  height  of  perfection. 
He  did  so;  and  though  the  two  artists, 
who  wrought  in  conjunction,  wanted 
several  colours  to  bear  the  fire,  yet  they 
succeeded  to  admiration.    While  Pe- 
titot  painted  the  heads  and  hands,  in 
which    his    colouring    was    excellent, 
Bordier  executed  the  hair,  draperies, 
and  grounds.     The  two  Abends,  thus 
agreeing  in  their  work  and  projects, 
set  out  for  Italy;  where,  during  their 
long    stay,  by    frequenting    the    best 
chemists,   they    improved    themselves 
greatly  in  the  preparation  of  their  co- 
lours; but  the  completion  of  their  suc- 
cess is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  journey  they 
afterwards  made  to   England.     Here 
they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayeme,  physician  to  Charles  I. 
who  was  a  great  cheo^ist,  and  had,  by 
his  experiments,  discovered  the  prin- 
cipal colours  to  be  used  for  enamel, 
and  the  proper  means  of  vitrifying  them. 
These  by  tneir  beauty  surpassed  all  the 
enamelling    of  Venice   and    Limoges. 
Dr.  Mayeme   not  only  imparted   his 
discovery  to   Petitot,  but  introduced 
him  to  tne  king,  who  retained  him  in 
his  service,  and  gave  him  a  lodging  in 
Whitehall.     Here   he  painted  several 
portraits  after  Vandyck,  in  which  he 
was  guided  by  the  personal  instruc- 
tions of  that  excellent  master.     The 
king,  who  had  a  fine  taste  for  the  arts, 
often  went  to  see  him  at  work;   and 
Petitot  painted  the  monarch  and  the 
whole  royal  family  several  times.    The 
distinguished  favour  shown  him  by  that 
prince  was  only  interrupted  by  his  un- 
nappy  and  tragical  end.     This  was  a 
terrible  stroke  to  Petitot,  who  did  not 
quit  the  royal  family,  but  followed  them 
in  their  flight  to  raris,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  their  fiuthful  ser- 
vants.     During   the   four  years  that 
Charles  II.  continued  in   France,  he 
visited   Petitot,  and  often  dined  with 
him.     Hereby  the  name  of  the  artist 
became  eminent,  and  all  the  court  of 
France  grew  fond  of  being  painted  in 
enamel.      When   Charles  returned  to 


England,  Louis  XIV.  retained  Petitot 
in  his  service,  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
a  lodging  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
These  new  fiivours,  added  to  a  con- 
siderable fortune  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, encouraged   him   to  marry  in 
1661.      Bordier  about  the  same  time 
married  the  sister  of  Petitot,  and  the 
two  families  continued  to  live  together 
till  the  increase  of  each  obliged  them 
to    separate.       Their   friendship    was 
founded  on  harmony  of  sentiments  and 
reciprocal  merit  much  more  than  in- 
terest.    They  had  gained,  as  a  reward 
for  their  discoveries   and   labours,  a 
million  of  livres,  which  they  divided  at 
Paris;   and  continued  friends  without 
ever  having  a  quarrel  or  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  space  of  fifty  years.     Petitot 
copied  at  Paris   several    portraits    of 
Mignard  and  Le  Brun;  yet  his  talent 
did  not  consist  only  in  imitating  a  por* 
trait  exactly,  for  he  also  designed  a 
head  perfectir  after  nature.     To  this 
he  also  joined  a  softness  and  liveliness 
of  colouring  which  will  ever  render  his 
works  valuable.     He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Anne  of 
Austria,  his  mother,  and  Maria  The- 
resa, his  wife,  several  times.     As  he 
was  a  zealous  protesUnt,  and  full  of 
apprehensions  at  the  revocatiou  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  he  demanded 
the  king's  permission  to  retire  to«Ge- 
neva';    on  which,   Louis    finding  him 
urgent,  and  fearing  he  would  escape, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
Fort  TEvfique,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Meauz  w^as  appointed  to  convert  him; 
but  neither  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet 
nor  the  terrors  of  a  dungeon  could  pre- 
vail.   Petitot  was  too  well  grounded  in 
the  principles   of  his  religion  to  be 
drawn    aside;    yet    the    confinement 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  the 
king  being  informed,  ordered  him  to  be 
released;  and  he  no  sooner  found  him- 
self at  liberty,  than  he  escaped  with  his 
wife  to  Geneva,  after  a  residence  at 
Paris  of  thirty-six  years.    His  children, 
who  remained  in  that  city,  fearing  the 
king's  resentment,  threw  themselves  on 
his  mercy,  and  implored  his  protection. 
The  king  received  them  tovourablv, 
and  told  them  he  could  foigive  an  old 
man  the  whim  of  desiring  to  be  buried 
with  his  fathers.     When  Petitot  re- 
turned  to  Geneva,  he  cultivated  his  art 
with  great  ardour.      The   King  and 
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Qaeen  of  Poland,  desirout  to  have  their 
pictures  copied  by  him*  sent  the  ori- 
ginals to   Paris,  believing  him  to  be 
there:    and  the   gentleman   who  was 
chaiged  with  the  commission  went  on 
to   Geneva.      The  queen   was  repre- 
sented on  a  trophy  holding  the  kiug^s 
picture.     As  there  were  two  heads  in 
the  same  piece,  they  gave  Petitot  a 
hundred  louis-d'ors;  and  he  executed 
it,  though  then  above  eighty,  as  well  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
The  concourBe  of  his  friends,  and  the 
resort  of  the  curious  who  came  to  see 
him,  was  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Vevay, 
in   the   canton    of    Berne,   where    he 
worked  in  quiet.      He  was  about  the 
picture  of  his  wife,  when  a  distemper 
carried  him  off  in  one  day,  in   1691. 
His  life  was  always  exemplary,  and  his 
end  was  the  same.     He  had  seventeen 
children  by  his  marriage;  of  whom  only 
one  of  his  sons,  John^  applied  himself 
to  painting,  who  settled  in   London; 
but  though   his  works   possess   merit, 
they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  his  father. 
Hov  died  many  years  ago,  and  his  fa- 
mily removed  to  Dublin.      The  elder 
Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of 
painting  in  enamel;  for  though  Bordier, 
nis  brother-in-law,  made    several    at* 
tempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme  had  facilitated  the  means  of 
employing  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
it  was  left  for  Petitot  to  complete  the 
work;  which,  under  his  hand,  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  sur- 
pass miniature,  and  even  eoual  painting 
in  oil.    He  made  use  of  gold  and  silver 
plates,  and  rarely  enameUed  on  copper. 
\Vhen  he  first  came  in  vogue,  his  price 
was  twenty  louis  a  head,  which  lie  soon 
nused  to  forty.     His  custom  was,  to 
carry  a  punter  with  him,  who  painted 
the  picture  in  oil;  after  which  Petitot 
sketched  out  his  work,  which  he  always 
finished  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  King  of  France,  he  took  those  pic- 
tures that  most  resembled  him  for  his 
Eattems;  and  the  king  afterwards  gave 
im  a  sitting  or  two  to  finish  his  works. 
He  laboured  with  great  assiduity,  and 
never  laid  down  his  pencil  but  with  re- 
luctance, saying  that  he  always  found 
new  beauties  in  his  art  to  charm  him. 
Bordiei^s  fame  is  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  his  colleague,  and  the  only  separate 
work  known  of  his  is  a  painting  of  the 


Battle  of  Naseby,  which  he  executed 
by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  to 
be  presented  to  their  General  Fairfax. 
Pbtkazzi  (Astolpho).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Sienna,  and  studied  under 
Francesco  Vanni.  Among  his  oome- 
rous  works,  the  principal  is  the  Com- 
munion of  St  Jerome,  in  the  charch  of 
the  Augusthnes,  at  Sienna.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  children,  and  in  four 
pictures  of  the  Seasons  he  has  grouped 
these  interesting  objects  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.     He  died  in  1665. 

Peuteman  (Peter).     He  was  born 
at  Rotterdam  in  1650,  and  was  a  good 
painter  of  inanimate  objects;   but  the 
most  memorable  partieular  relative  to 
him  was  the  incident  which  occasioned 
his  death.      Being  requested  to  paint 
an  emblematical  picture  of  mortality, 
representing  human  skulls  and  bones, 
surrounded  with  rich  gems,  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  to  express  the  vanity 
of  this  world;  that  he  might  perform 
his  work  with  the  greater  exactness,  he 
went  into  an  anatomical  lecture-room, 
where  several  skeletons  hung  by  wires 
froiA  the  ceiling,  and  bones,  skulls,  &c. 
lay  scattered  on  the  floor.     While  thus 
employed,  either  through  fatigue   or 
study,  he  fell  asleep,  but  was  suddenly 
roused  by  a  sfiock  of  an  earthquake,  on 
the   18th   of  September,   1692.      The 
moment   he   awoke,  he  observed  the 
skeletons  moi'e  about  in  different  direc- 
tions, while  the  loose  skulls  rolled  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other;  and 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  cause,  be 
was  struck  with  such  a  horror,  that  be 
threw  himself  down  stairs,  and  ran  into 
the  street  half  dead.     His  friends  en- 
deavoured  to    efface    the    impression 
made  on  his  mind,  by  acquainting  him 
with  the  real  cause  of  the  agitation  of 
the  skeletons;  yet  the  transaction  af- 
fected his  spirits  in  so  violent  a  manner 
that  it  brought  on  a  disorder,  which 
soon  ended  his  days.     His  general  sub- 
jects were  allegorical  or  emblematical 
allusions  to  the  shortness  and  misery  of 
human  life. 

PrBNMiGBa  (Henut).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1749,  and  studied  painting  under  John 
Balthasar  Bullinger,  after  which  he  re- 
moyed  to  Dresden*,  where  he  improved 
himself  by  attending  the  electoral  gal- 
lery. Rembrandt  and  Vandyek  were 
his  models,  and  by  diligent  application 
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he  became  a  distinguished  painter  of 
portraits.  He  was  also  eminent  as  an 
engraver,  in  which  capacity  he  etched 
several  portraits  and  views  in  Switzer- 
land; but  bis  chief  employment  was  in 
designing  and  engraving  tne  plates  for 
Lavater's  Physiognomy.  He  died 
about  1809. 

PiAGGiA  (TsaAMo).  This  peunter 
was  born  at  Zoagli,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  and  had  Lodovico  Brea  for  his 
instructor.  He  afterwards  painted,  in 
connexion  with  Antonio  Semini,  several 
pictures  for  the   churches   of  Genoa, 

Sarticularly  one  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
t.  Andrew,  which  has  been  deservedly 
admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  design 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  colouring. 
He  flourished  about  1550. 

PiATTi  (FaANCEsco).  He  was  bom 
at  Teggio,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1650; 
but  it  is  not  known  who  was  his  in- 
structor. He  painted  many  altar-pieces 
for  the  churches,  and  also  pictures  for 
the  convents  of  his  neighbourhood. 
One  of  his  principal  pieces  is  a  Cleo- 
patra, in  a  private  gallery  at  Delebio. 

PtAZZA  (Calisto).  He  was  born  at 
Lodi,  and  lived  about  the  year  1560, 
being  one  of  the  best  disciples  of  the 
school  of  Titian,  several  or  his  works 
having  been  mistaken  for  those  of  his 
master.  Of  these  the  chief  are,  the 
Passion;  the  History  of  the  Baptist; 
and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  at  Lodi. 
But  he  attempted  also  the  style  of 
Giorgione,  a  proof  of  which  appears 
in  his  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  group  of  Saints,  in  the  Francis- 
can church  at  Brescia.  Another  re- 
markable performance  of  this  painter 
is  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  refec- 
tory of  the  Cistercian  convent  at  Mi- 
lan, painted  in  1545;  and  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Maurice,  in  the  same  city, 
are  two  pictures  by  him,  representing 
the  Wise  Men's  Offerings,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  Chnst:  these  were  executed  m 
1556,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
recorded. 

Piazza  (Padre  Paolo  Cosimo).  He 
was  born  at  Castel  Franco  in  1557,  and 
studied  under  the  younger  Pal  ma, 
whose  style,  however,  he  did  not  follow, 
but  adopted  one  of  his  own,  which, 
though  deficient  in  strength,  was  pleas- 
ing and  sweet.  After  leaving  his  mas- 
ter, ho  turned  capuchin,  and  took  the 
name  of  Padre  Cosimo,  but  still  con- 


tinued to  exercise    his    powers  as  a 

{lainter  at  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Venice, 
or  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  doge. 
He  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1621.  One 
of  his  principal  works  is  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome; 
and  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  he  painted 
the  history  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Piazza  (CAVALiEaB  Andrea).  This 
artist  was  the  nephew  and  scholar  of 
Padre  Cosimo,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Rome,  where  he  applied  to  his  stu- 
dies, after  the  works  ot  the  great  mas- 
ters, with  unwearied  ardour.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  became  his  patron, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood;  but  after  residing  at  that 
court  some  years,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1670.  He  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  which 
is  his  best  work. 

PiAZZETTA  (Giovanni  Battista). 
This  artist  was  born  at  Venice  in  1682. 
His  father,  a  sculptor  in  wood,  taught 
him  the  principles  of  design,  but  after- 
wards he  became  a  scholar  of  Molinari; 
and,  on  visiting  Bologna,  he  adopted 
the  style  of  Guercino.  One  of  his 
.finest  pictures  is  the  Beheadinor  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  at  Padua.  He  died 
at  Venice  in  1 754. 

PiccioNi  (Matteo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Ancona  about  1630,  and  in 
1665  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome.  He  painted 
historical  subjects,  but  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  engravings  after  the  works  of 
great  masters,  as  Rafiaelle  and  Paolo 
Veronese. 

PiELLA  (Francesco  Antonio).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1661. 
He  excelled  in  landscapes  and  the  re- 
presentation of  sea-ports.  He  died  in 
1719. 

PiBMONT  (Nicholas).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1659, 
and  studied  successively  under  Martin 
Sagmolen  and  Nicholas  Moleoaer,  after 
which  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  there 
became  eminent  for  his  talent  in  paint- 
ing landscapes.  After  a  long  stay  in 
Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by 
his  views,  which  were  mostly  taken 
from  the  sceqery  of  Italv,  and  mnch 
resembled  the  pictures  of  John  Both. 
He  died  in  1709. 

Pierce  (Edward).  This  English 
painter  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
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eivU  wan,  but  survived  the  Restoration, 
and  was  then  employed  in  repairing 
the  ravages  committed  on  the  altars  of 
the  churches  by  the  puritans.  But  un- 
fortunately most  of  his  worlu  in  this 
line  perisned  in  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, in  1666.  He  also  excelled  in 
landscape  and  architectural  meces. 
Lord  Orford  says  that  he  etchea  eight 
plates  of  fneze  worlc,  published  in 
1640. 

PiBSEB  (John  Baptist  Maria).  This 
French  painter  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715.  It  is  not  stated  who  was  his 
instructor;  but  when  young  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  some  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  became 
eminent  for  his  talent  in  history.  One 
of  his  finest  pieces  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Francis,  m  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Parisian  academy,  and  |>rincipal 
painter  to  the  kin?.  He  died  in  1789. 
Pierre  also  produced  some  spirited 
etchings  from  his  own  designs  and 
those  of  others. 

PiBKi  (Stbfano).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence,  and  studied  under  Battista 
Naldini.  On  going  to  Rome  he  found , 
a  patron  in  Cardinal  Alessandro  Me- 
dici, for  whom  he  piunted  some  pictures 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Annunciation, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede.  In  that 
of  St.  Maria  in  Via  is  also  a  fine  worlc  by 
him,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin; 
and  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  at  Florence, 
is  a  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

PiBRSON    (ChRISTOPHBR).        Ho    WBS 

bom  at  the  Hague  in  1631,  and  studied 
under  Bartholomew  Meyburg,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Germany:  in  his 
retum,  happening  to  visit  the  Swedish 
camp,  he  was  engaged  by  General 
Wrangel  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  those 
of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  army. 
These  performances  were  so  much  ad- 
mired tor  the  resemblance,  clearness  of 
colouring,  relief,  and  neatness  of  pencil- 
ling, that  the  general  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Sweden,  where  he  was  assured  of  being 
appointed  principal  painter;  but  he  de- 
clined that  honour,  out  of  a  desire  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  He  em- 
ployed himself  some  years  in  painting 
nistorical  subjects  and  portraits,  for 
which  he  found  a  constant  demand  at 
Gouda;  but  having  observed  that  the 
pictures  of  Leemans,  representing  the 


utensils  used  in  hunthigy  and  other 
raral  amusements,  such  as  guns,  nets, 
bird-calls,  pouches,  powder-horns,  &c 
were  exceedingly  admfaned,  he  applied 
himself  entirely*  to  that  manner,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  These  subjects  he 
usually  painted  on  a  white  ground,  and 
gave  them  so  just  a  degree  of  light  and 
shadow  that  eyery  object  seemed  to 
project  firom  the  canvass.  He  aocoi- 
tomed  himself  to  study  after  nature, 
and  in  historical  composition  showed  a 
good  taste:  his  colouring  was  agree- 
able and  natural,  his  pencil  delicate, 
and  he  grrouped  his  otjects  of  still  life 
with  singular  judgment.  Those  objects 
indeed  were  but  low,  yet  they  bad 
abundance  of  merit  for  their  nddity, 
and  the  striking  effect  produced  by  his 
masses  of  light  and  shadow.  The  latter 
works  of  Pierson  were  superior  to  those 
of  his  earlier  time,  and  he  continued  to 
paint  equally  well  till  the  last  year  of 
a  very  long  life.     Ho  died  in  1714. 

PiBTBBS  (Pbtbb).  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  Peter  Aertsen,  commonly 
called  Peter  the  Long,  and  was  bom  si 
Haerlero  in  1541.  Under  the  instroc- 
tion  of  his  father  he  became  a  good 

Eaittter  of  portrait  at  Amsterdam,  where 
e  died  in  1603.  He  had  two  brothers, 
Arnold  and  Dirck,  who  excelled  in  the 
same  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
first  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1614,  and 
the  latter  at  Fontainebleau  in  1603. 

PiETBRS  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1667,  and,  after 
studying  under  Peter  Eykens,  came  Ui 
England,  where  he  met  with  much  en- 
couragement in  history  and  portrait 
He  excelled  in  copying  the  works  of 
Rubens,  and  was  employed  by  Kneller 
to  paint  his  draperies  and  back- 
grounds. He  died  in  London  in  1 727. 
PiBTBi  (PiBTao  da).  According  to 
the  testimony  of  some  writers,  this 
painter  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1665,  but 
other  accounts  make  him  a  native  of 
Premia,  in  the  state  of  Novara,  while 
some  again  say  that  he  was  bora  in 
Spanish  Navarre  in  1668.  Be  this  ss 
it  may,  he  went  to  Rome  earty  in  life, 
and  became  successively  the  pupil  of 
Ghezsi,  Massarotti,  and  Carlo  Maratti. 
^He  painted  in  the  style  of  the  Istter, 
but  not  with  an  equal  degree  of  beauty 
in  regard  to  colouring,  nor  with  so  ex- 
quisite a  pencil :  he  proved,  however. 
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n  yery  good  designer,  and  sometiines 
gave  an  amiable  and  gracefiil  air  to  his 
figures.  He  became  an  excellent 
copyist  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and 
other  great  masters;  nor  are  his  own 
paintings  devoid  of  merit.  He  died  at 
Rome,  according  to  one  account»  in 
1708,  and  to  another,  in  1716. 

PiGNONB  (Simone).  Hc  wss  bom  at 
Florence  iu  1 612,  and  at  first  was  in- 
structed by  Fabrizio  Boschi,  whose 
school  he  quitted  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Passignano,  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  Francesco  Furini,  whose  manner 
he  closely  imitated.  This  was  ex- 
tremely indiscreet;  for  the  peculiar  turn 
of  Funni  consisted  in  designing  naked 
figures,  in  doing  which  he  was  too  often 
guilty  of  licentiousness.  Pignone  next 
went  to  Venice,  and  there  studied  with 
great  assiduity  the  colouring  of  Titian, 
Albano,  and  Guido,  in  their  naked 
figures,  which  best  suited  his  own 
fiincy;  but  he  determined  principally 
to  imitate  the  tender  and  lovely  man- 
ner of  the  latter.  However,  after  his 
return  to  Florence,  he  altered  the  tone 
which  he  had  assumed  at  Venice,  and, 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  ultramarine, 
rendered  hb  carnations  more  delicate 
and  beautiful,  so  that  his  works  were 
universallv  admired  for  the  charming 
forms  of  the  figures,  excellent  disposi- 
tion, and  admirable  colouring.  The 
best  of  his  large  pictures  are,  St. 
Michael  defeating  the  Rebel  Angels, 
and  St.  Luigi  distributing  his  Riches  to 
the  poor.  These  are  in  the  churches 
of  the  Nunziata  and  St  Felicitl^  at 
Florence.  But  hb  most  admired  ones 
are  sacred  subjects,  of  a  small  size,  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  principal  nobility. 
Pignone  died  in  1698,  yery  penitent, 
and  lamenting  much  the  prosUtution  of 
his  pencil  to  indecent  subjects. 

riLss  (Roger  de),  better  known  as 
a  writer  on  art  than  as  an  artist,  though 
not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  latter 
capacity,  was  bom  in  1635  at  Clameci, 
in  France.  He  was  tutor  to  the  son  of 
President  Amelot,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied him  as  secretary  in  several 
embassies.  He  died  in  1709.  He  was 
a  master  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  had  a 
good  taste  in  colouring,  and  possessed 
a  remarkable  talent  for  imitation.  Ru- 
bens was  his  pictorial  idol.  Of  his  por- 
traits the  best  are  said  to  be  those  of 
Boileau  and    Madame    Dacier.      His 


Lives  of  the  Painters,  and  works  on 
painting,  are  well  known. 

PiLLEMENT  ( John).  Of  this  French 
artist  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
he  came  to  London  after  the  peace  of 
1768,  and  painted  several  landscapes 
iu  a  glaring  style.  He  succeeded  bet- 
ter in  his  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
same  subjects,  and  in  his  etchings  of 
flowers,  which  possess  merit. 

PiLOTTo  (GiEOLAMo).  He  was  bom 
at  Venice,  and  lived  about  the  year 
1600.  The  younger  Palma  was  his  in- 
structor, and  he  proved  a  close  imitator 
of  his  style.  Among  bis  performances, 
one  of  the  best  is  a  painting  of  St. 
Biagio  celebrating  mass  at  Rovigo,  and 
there  is  ^mother  admired  picture  of  his 
in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  represent- 
ing the  ceremony  of  the  Marriage  of 
the  Adriatic 

PiNAGiEa  (Thoma.8).  Of  this  French 
artist  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1616,  and  died 
there  in  1653.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  good  painter  of  landscapes. 

PiNAS  (John).  He  was  bora  at 
Haerlem  about  1597,  and  in  his  native 
city  learned  the  first  radiments  of  the 
art  of  painting;  afterwards  he  travelled 
to  Italy,  and  studied  there  several 
years  with  Peter  Lastman.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  became 
eminent  as  a  painter  of  nistory,  por- 
trait, and  landscape.  His  stylo  of 
colouring  was  strong,  but  rather  inclin- 
ing too  much  to  the  deep  brown  or 
blackish  tint,  in  which  manner  he  had 
many  admirers,  and  some  imagine  that 
even  Rembrandt  in  that  respect  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Pinas.  An  extraor- 
dinary fine  picture,  bv  this  artist,  is  the 
History  of  Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren, 
which  IS  highly  commended,  as  well  for 
its  design  as  for  its  general  good  effect. 
He  died  hi  1660. 

Pinas  (Jacques).  He  was  the 
brother  of  John  Pinas,  and  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1599.  As  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  improving  himself  by 
visiting  Italy,  he  was  in  no  degree 
equal  to  John;  but,  after  the  return  of 
his  brother,  he  received  considerable 
advantage  from  his  directions;  and  his 
works,  particuIarW  his  landscapes,  were 
much  valued.  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1659. 

Pine  (Robert  Edge).  This  painter 
was  the  son  of  John  Pine,  an  eminent 
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engraTer,  who  died  in  1756.  Robert 
WM  bom  in  London  in  1742,  and  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  his  father. 
In  1760  he  gained  the  prize,  given  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  of  one  hundred 
g^neas,  for  the  best  historic  picture  on 
the  subject  of  the  Siege  of  Calais:  and 
he  was  equally  successful  in  1762. 
After  this  be  followed  portrait  painting 
at  Bath,  where  he  was  much  employeol 
Among  others  whom  he  paintea  was  a 
whole-length  of  Dr.  Oswald,  bishop  of 
Raphoe,  which  did  him  great  credit. 
In  1782,  he  exhibited  a  set  of  pictures, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
Shakspeare.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
America,  where  he  died  in  1790. 

Pineda  (Antonio  Perez  de).  This 
Spanish  artist  was  bom  at  Seville  about 
1640.  He  had  Murillo  for  his  instruc- 
tor, and  imitated  his  style  with  great 
ability.  Most  of  his  works  are  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  about  1710. 

riNELLi  (Antonia).  This  ingenious 
lady  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  obtiuned 
the  knowledge  which  she  possessed  of 
the  art  of  painting  from  Lodovico 
Caracci,  to  whose  style  she  adhered. 
Her  principal  performances  are,  the 
Guarclian  Angel,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Tommaso;  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  those  saints; 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  that  of 
the  Annunziata  at  Bologna.  She  died 
in  that  city  in  1640. 

Pino  (Marco  da).  This  Italian 
artist  was  bora  at  Sienna  about  1520, 
and  had  first  Domenico  Beccafumi  for 
his  instructor;  but  afterwards  he  be- 
came successively  the  scholar  of  Vol- 
terra  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  He  next 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  in- 
struction from  Buonarroti,  and  in  that 
city  painted  some  valuable  pictures,  the 
best  of  which  was  a  Dead  Christ,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Maria  di  Ara  Ccsli. 
After  this  he  visited  Naples,  where  he 
painted  a  great  number  or  pieces  for  the 
churches,  among  which  are  mentioned 
with  applause  a  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
an  Annunciation;  an  Assumption;  and 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering.  He  died 
there  in  1587. 

PiNTURiccHio  (Bernardino).  He 
was  bpra  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  was 
a  disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  em- 
ployed him  on  many  occasions  as  his 
assistant.     He  principally  painted  his- 


tory and  grotesque,  but  he  also  excelled 
in  portraits,  which  he  designed  well, 
and  coloured  with  great  liveliness  and 
nature.  Among  his  best  portraits  are 
those  of  the  Popes  Pius  it.  and  Inno- 
cent VI IL,  Ginlia,  Famese,  Caesar 
Bofgia,  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
He  executed  numerous  works  at  Rome, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  much 
employed;  though  his  manner  was  sin- 
gular, in  bestowing  extraordinary  care 
on  the  high  finishing  of  his  pictures,  and 
endeavouring  to  add  an  unusual  splen- 
dour to  them,  by  introducing  a  richness 
of  gilding  in  several  parts,  blended  with 
ornaments  of  architecture  in  relievo, 
quite  unsuitable  to  the  trae  taste  of 
elegant  simplicity  in  a  picture,  the 
most  memorable  performance  of  PSn- 
turicchio  is  the  history  of  Pope  Pius  IL 

{>aiDted  in   ten  compartments   in   the 
ibrary  at  Sienna.     In  this  undertaking 
Raffaelle,  who   was  then  very  youi^, 
assisted  him  in  sketching  many  parts 
of  the  composition,  and   making  car- 
toons of  the  most  material  incidents  of 
the  history.     The  last  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  a  Nativity,  for  the 
monastery  of  St.   Francis,  at  Sienna; 
and  the  monks  being  desirous  to  accom- 
modate him  in  the  best  manner,  appro- 
priated a  chamber  to  hisparUcular  use, 
where  he  might  work  without  intemip- 
tion.     But,  as  Pinturicchio  was  natu- 
rally of  a  peevish  and  impetuous  tem- 
per, he  insisted  that  everything  should 
De  cleared.     The  monks,  to  gratify  him, 
removed  all  the  furniture  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  except  a  large  old 
chest,  almost  decayed  by  time,  which 
could  not  be  moved  from  the    spot 
without  being  broken  in  pieces.     The 
painter,  however,  being  positive  for  its 
removal,  the  monks  went  to  work,  when 
there  fell    out    ^ye    hundred    ducats, 
which  had  been  secreted  in  the  chest 
many  years.     Some  say  it  was  a  suit  of 
old  rusty  armour  in  which  the  money 
was  concealed;  but  this  is  improbable. 
If  the  discovery  proved  an  inexpressi- 
ble joy  to  the  monks,  it  was  an  equal 
mortification  to  the  artist,  who,  thinking 
that  he  had  lost  the  treasure  bv  his  ol^ 
stinaoy,  became  so  depresaed   in   his 
spirits  that  it  occasioned  hb  death  in 
1518. 

PioLA  (Pelleoro).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1617,  but  it  b  not 
known  who  was  his  master.  Hb  talents. 
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however,  were  of  the  first  order,  and  a 
Madonna,  painted  by  him,  was  ascribed 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  while  another 
picture,  representing  St.  Elig^o,  has 
Deeu  mistaken  for  the  work  of  Lodovico 
Caracci.  He  was  murdered  by  a  rival 
painter  in  1640. 

PioLA  (DoMENico).  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  ^m  at  Genoa  in  1628.  He  learned 
the  elements  of  painUng  from  Pellegro, 
after  whose  death  he  became  the  scho- 
lar of  Giovanni  Domenico  Capellini. 
On  leaving  that  master,  he  associated 
himself  witn  Valerio  Castelli  in  painting 
some  historical  works  for  the  public 
buildings  at  Genoa.  He  adopted  the 
at  vie  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  was 
felicitous  in  punting  children.  Oner  of 
his  best  works  is  uie  Healing  of  the 
Lame  Man  by  St.  Peter,  and  it  is 
deemed  little  inferior  to  a  picture  of 
the  same  subject  by  Guercmo.  He 
died  in  1708. 

PiouBo  (Sbbabtian  del),  called  also 
Veneziano,  He  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1485,  and  at  first  was  bred  to  music; 
but  having  a  stronger  inclination  to 
painting,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  Giovanni  Bellini;  and 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Gior- 
gione,  whose  beautiful  style  of  colouring 
he  carefully,  studied,  and  imitated  with 
the  g^atest  success.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  portrait;  and  the  approbation 
he  received  afforded  him  so  much  encou- 
ragement that  he  arrived  at  the  utmost 
perfection  in  that  branch  of  painting. 
His  pictures  were  not  only  admired  for 
their  strong  resemblance,  but  also  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  manner  of  colour- 
ing, and  the  roundness  and  bold  relief 
of^the  figures;  in  all  which  parts  he  bo 
happily  imitated  Giorgtone,that  several 
of  his  portraits  were  mistaken  for  those 
of  his  master.  Nor  could  any  artist  be 
more  celebrated  than  he  was  for  the 
portrait  of  Guilia  Gonzaga,  the  favourite 
mistress  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Me- 
dici, which  was  called  a  divine  perform- 
ance. No  master  of  his  time  had  greater 
excellence  in  designing  the  heads  and 
hands  of  his  figures,  and  his  draperies 
were  natural  and  exquisitely  finished. 
Agostino  Chighi,  a  nch  merchant  of 
Sienna,  who  traded  at  Venice,  per- 
suaded Sebastian  to  accompany  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  found  a  new  scene  to 
display  his  talents:  and  as  his  style  was 


soft  and  delicate,  like  that  of  Gtorgione, 
and  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  which  was  usually  practised 
by  the  eminent  artists  of  that  city,  his 
works,  as  well  in  fresco  as  in  oil,  were 
exceedingly  admired.  He  distinguished 
himself  eoually  in  history  and  portrait, 
and  was  allowed  to  have  an  exceeding 
good  manner  of  designing,  with  great 
grace  in  his  airs  and  attitudes.  His  re- 
putation was  much  advanced  by  the 
friendship  of  Michel  Aneelo  Buonarroti, 
who  favoured  him  on  all  occasions,  pre- 
ferring him  before  all  the  disciples  of 
Raffaelle,  and  zealouslv  advanced  his 
interest.  As  Raflaelle  had  painted  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  was  placed  as  an  altar-piece  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Montorio, 
Michel  Angelo,  out  of  envy,  advised 
Sebastian  to  paint,  in  the  same  church, 
a  erand  composition  of  the  Resurrection 
Of  Lazarus,  to  stand  in  competition  with 
it.  When  the  work  was  finished  for 
which  Michel  Angelo  funiished  the  de- 
sign, the  abilities  of  Sebastian  were  con- 
fessed by  the  best  judges;  and  though 
the  wonderful  composition  of  the  Trans- 
figuration was  accounted  inimitable  for 
design,  expression,  and  grace,  yet  the 
work  of  Piombo  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired. This  picture  afterwards  became 
a  principal  ornament  of  the  Orleans 
collection.  Piombo  lived  in  g^at  es- 
teem with  Clement  VIII.,  whose  por- 
trait he  drew  with  an  amazing  resem- 
blance; and  he  also  painted  the  famous 
satirist  Aretin,  in  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection.  That  portrait  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  council  chamber  of 
Arezzo,  not  only  as  an  honour  to  the 
poet,  but  to  the  dty  which  produced 
such  a  genius.  But  none  of  the  pictures 
of  this  master  obtained  greater  enco- 
miums than  his  Martyrdom  of  St  Agatha, 
which  he  painted  for  the  cardinal  of 
Arragon.  it  was  beautifully  designed, 
charmingly  coloured,  and  admirably 
finished;  and  accounted  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  best  works  of  Raflaelle, 
Titian,  or  other  fteai  masters.  The 
pope  rewarded  him  with  a  valuable 
benefice,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of 
the  seal  of  his  chancery,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  received  the  name  of  Del 
Piombo,  having  before  been  called  Fe- 
neziana.  After  the  death  of  Raffaelle 
he  was  considered  the  first  painter  in 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1547.    He  was 
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the  iiiTentor  of  the  art  of  painting  upon 
walls  with  oil,  which  he  performed  by 
a  plaster  composed  of  lime,  pitch,  and 
mastich.  In  the  Angerstein  collection, 
now  the  National  Gallery,  is  a  fine 
picture  by  Piombo,  the  subject  of  which 
IS,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

PiFER  (Francis  le).     This  comic 
painter  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Kentish 

f gentleman,  but  descended  from  a  Wal« 
oon  family.  His  father,  having  a  food 
estate^  gave  hb  son  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  would  have  had  him  bred  a 
scholar  or  a  merchant;  but  his  genius 
leading  him  wholly  to  designiag,  he 
could  not  fix  to  any  particular  business. 
Drawing  took  up  all  nis  time,  and,  beiug 
of  a  gay  humour,  his  manner  partook  of 
it.  lie  delighted  in  sketcning  ugly 
faces,  and  had  a  talent  so  particular  for 
it,  that  ho  could,  by  a  transient  view  of 
any  remarkable  countenance  he  met  in 
the  street,  retain  the  likeness  so  exactly 
in  his  memory,  that  it  might  be  supposed 
the  person  had  sat  several  times  for  the 
picture.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
would  steal  a  face,  and  a  man  who  was 
not  handsome  enough  to  desire  to  see 
his  picture,  sat  in  danger  in  his  com- 
pany. He  had  a  singular  fancy  in  hb 
traveb;  for  he  would  oflen  go  away 
without  lettiM;  hb  friends  know  of  his 
departure,  and  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands  on  foot,  and  once 
hb  frolic  carried  him  as  far  as  Grand 
Cairo.  He  never  advertised  his  friends 
of  his  return  any  more  than  he  did  of 
his  absence,  delighting  to  baffle  their  con- 
jectures, or  tantalize  their  feelings.  In 
this  manner  he  travelled,  at  several 
times,  through  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Holland,  in  all 
which  countries  he  examined  the  works 
of  the  several  painters,  and  formed  to 
himself  a  manner  of  design  which  no 
man,  in  that  kind,  ever  excelled.  Hav- 
ing a  good  fortune  of  his  own,  and  being 
ffenerous,  he  would  never  take  anything 
for  hb  pictures.  He  drew  them  com- 
monly over  a  bottle,  which  he  loved  so 
well,  that  he  spent  great  part  of  hb 
hours  in  a  tavern.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion that  some  of  his  best  pictures  were 
to  be  found  in  those  houses,  particu- 
larly at  the  Mitre,  in  Stock's-market, 
where  there  was  a  room  called  the 
Amsterdam,  adorned  with  hb  pictures 
in  black  and  white.  The  room  took 
its  name  from  his  drawings,  which,  re- 


presenting a  Jesuit,  a  Quaker,  and  other 
preachers  of  most  sects,  was  called  the 
Amsterdam,  as  containing  an  image  of 
almost  as  manv  religions  as  were  pro- 
fessed in  that  city.  He  drew  also  other 
pieces  of  humour  for  a  Mr.  Shepherd, 
at  the  Bell,  in  Westminster,  which  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  the  Mitre,  purchased,  to 
make  hb  collection  of  this  master's  pro- 
ductions the  more  complete,  as  the 
benefit  of  showing  them  was  not  a  Utde 
advantageous  to  hb  house.  Piper  drew 
also  a  piece,  representing  a  constable 
with  his  myrmidons,  in  very  natural 
aud  ludicrous  postures.  He  seldom  de- 
signed afier  the  life,  and  neglected  co- 
louring; yet  he  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  coloured  some  of  his  perform- 
anees,  and  b  said  not  to  have  been  un- 
successful in  iL  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  imitator  of  Agostino  Carscci, 
Rembrandt,  and  Heemskirk,  and  wb 
always  in  raptures  when  he  spoke  of 
Titian's  colouring.  He  drew  the  pic- 
tures of  several  of  his  friends  in  black 
and  white,  and  maintained  a  character 
of  truth,  which  showed  that  if  he  had 
bestowed  time  to  perfect  himself  in  co- 
louring, he  would  nave  rivalled  the  best 
portrait  painters  of  his  time.  He  diev 
some  designs  for  Mr.  Isaac  Becket,  who 
copied  them  in  mezzotinto.  These 
were  generally  done  at  a  tavern;  and, 
whenever  he  pleased,  he  could  draw 
enough  in  half  an  hour  to  furnish  a 
week's  work  for  the  engraver.  His  in- 
vention was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing 
bold  and  ^ee.  He  understood  laod^ 
scape  piunting,  and  performed  it  to  pei^ 
fection,  being  a  great  master  of  per- 
spective. In  designing  hb  landscapes, 
he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  always  carried  an  oblong  book 
about  with  him,  which,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  draw,  he  opened,  and  looking 
through  it,  made  the  lower  corner  of  the 
middle  of  the  book  his  point  of  sight* 
b^  which,  when  he  had  formed  his 
view,  he  directed  hb  perspective,  and 
finished  hb  picture.  His  hand  was 
ready,  hb  strokes  bold,  and,  in  hb  etch- 
ing, short.  He  etched  several  things 
himself,  generally  on  oval  silver  platef, 
for  his  friends,  who  being  most  of  tliem 
as  hearty  lovers  of  the  bottle  as  himself 
put  glasses  over  them,  and  made  lids  of 
them  for  their  tobacco-boxes.  He  drew 
several  of  the  grand  seignors'  heads  for 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  Hbtory  of  the  Turks, 
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which  were  engraved  by  Elder.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  applied 
himself  to  the  modelliug  of  wax  in  basso- 
relievo;  in  which  manner  he  did  abun- 
dance of  things  with  good  success.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  another  estate 
fell  to  him  by  the  decease  of  his  mother; 
when,  giving  himself  new  liberty  on  this 
enlargement  of  his  fortune,  he  fell  into 
a  fever,  and,  employing  a  suigeon  to 
let  him  blood,  the  man  unluckily  pricked 
an  artery,  which  proved  mortal;  espe- 
cially as  Piper  was  very  corpulent.  He 
died  in  Aldermanbury,  London,  about 
1740. 

PisANBLLo  (Vittore).  This  old 
artist  was  a  native  of  St  Yito,  in  the 
principality  of  Verona,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  scholar  of 
Andrea  del  Castagno;  but  with  little 
probability.  Most  of  his  works  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  time,  but 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Francesco,  at  Perugia,  are  some  small 
pictures  bv  him  of  the  life  of  St.  Ber- 
nardino, highly  finished,  though  de- 
signed in  the  gothic  manner  of  his  age. 
He  lived  about  1480. 

PisTOJA  (Leonardo  da).  This 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Grazia, 
was  a  native  of  Pistoja,  and  the  scholar 
of  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni,  called 
11  Fattore.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
ject^ and  portraits,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
One  of  his  principal  performances  is  an 
Annunciation,  in  a  church  at  Lucca. 

PiSTOJSBS  (Fra  Paolo^.  This 
painter,  who  was  a  monk,  ana  a  native 
of  Pistoja,  flourished  about  the  year 
1530.  He  studied  under  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo  di  St.  Marco,  who  lefl  him  the 
principal  part  of  his  designs,  and  made 
nim  promise  to  finish  the  works  which 
he  had  begun.  Fra  Paolo  executed  his 
engagement,  and  painted  also  some  pic- 
tures for  the  church  of  St.  Domenic,  at 
Pistoja. 

PiTTOKi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1690,  and  was 
instructed  by  his  uncle,  Francesco  Pit- 
toni,  after  which  he  studied  at  Venice, 
and  thereby  became  an  admirable  co- 
lourist  and  a  correct  designer.  His  in- 
vention was  good,  and  his  compositions 
ingenious,  but  his  figures  are  diminutive, 
and  far  from  elegant.  His  principal 
pei)brmances  are,  the  Death  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  church  of  St  Eustace, 
at   Venice;    and    the   Miracle  of  the 


Loaves,  at  St.  Cosmo  della  Guidecca. 
He  also  etched  some  spirited  prints. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1 767. 

Plaas  (David  Vander).  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1647,  and  had  a 
manner  of  painting  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  where 
he  studied  Tidan,  whose  works  he  made 
his  model;  and  in  his  style  seemed  de- 
sirous to  imitate  the  effect  produced 
by  the  colouring  of  that  eminent 
artist,  though  he  attempted  it  by  a 
different  manner  of  pencilling,  for  he 
laid  on  his  colours  with  a  strong  body, 
and  by  a  proper  skill  in  the  chiuro- 
oscuro,  his  lights  and  shadows  were  so 
placed  as  to  produce  a  lively  and  nap 
tural  effect,  without  breaking  the  masses, 
or  scumbling -his  colours  together.  That 
method  not  only  gave  more  force  to  his 
figures,  but  it  also  preserved  his  colours 
from  fading,  and  gave  them  a  lasting 
beauty.  Though  his  pictures  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a'  near  inspection,  yet,  when 
viewed  at  a  competent  distance,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  life  and  nature. 
One  of  his  most  capital  performances 
is  the  portrait  of  Aomiral  Van  Tromp; 
in  which  is  a  fine  expression  of  fortitude, 
spirit,  fire,  and  resolute  boldness.  Van- 
der Plaas  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1704. 

Plaas  (Peter  Vander).  This  artist 
was  bom  in  Holland  about  1570;  but 
he  resided  most  part  of  his  life  at  Brus- 
sels, where  he  painted  historical  sub- 
jects with  great  reputation,  and  died 
there  in  1626. 

Place  (Francis).  This  amateur 
artist  was  born  of  a  g^od  family  at 
Dimsdale,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don, with  whom  he  continued  till  the 
year  1665,  when  the  great  plague 
obliging  him  to  leave  the  capital,  he 
at  the  same  time  quitted  the  law  to 
indulge  his  inclination  for  the  arts,  which 
he  followed  at  York  till  his  death,  in 
1 728.  He  practised  painting,  designing, 
etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzotinto. 
As  a  painter  he  excelled  in  landscape, 
and  the  representation  of  fowls,  flowers, 
and  fish.  Charles  II.  ofiPered  him  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  a  year,  to  draw 
pictures  of  the  royal  navy;  but  he  de- 
clined the  flattering  proposal,  because 
he  could  not  bear  confinement.  His 
plates  are  mostly  portraits  and  views, 
which  last  are  much  valued. 

Flatten,  or  Plattknburo  (Mat- 
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THBW  Van).  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1600,  and  in  that  city  learned  the 
principles  of  design  and  colouring;  after 
which  he  visited  Italy,  to  improve  his 
taste,  by  studying  nature,  and  observing 
the  works  of  the  best  masters.  He  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  at  Florence,  with 
John  Assel^n,  called  Crabbatfe,  and 
the  two  artists  painted  in  conjunction 
several  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  Van 
Platten  excelled  in  describing  calms  at 
sea,  and  the  reflections  of  bodies  on  a 
transparent  surface,  and  he  was  equally 
happy  in  representing  tempests  on  land 
or  water;  but  in  his  land  storms  espe- 
cially, the  skies,  clouds,  and  trees  were 
wonderfully  expressive  of  true  nature. 
His  landscapes  are  rentarkable  for  their 
lovely  situations,  perspective  truth,  the 
beauty  of  the  distances,  elegant  pieces 
of  architecture,  and  colouring,  which 
last  was  extremely  pleasing.  On  visit- 
ing Paris,  he  alterea  hb  name  to  Mon- 
tague, and  .so  inscribed  his  pictures,  and 
those  prints  which  he  etched  iu  a 
spirited  style. 

Plattenbubg  (Nicholas  Van).  He 
was  the  son  of  the  foregoing  artist*  and 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1 68 1 .  He  became 
the  scholar  of  Philip  Champagne,  and 
distinguished  himself  both  in  history 
and  portrait.  In  1681  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academy  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1706.  He  also  engraved 
several  prints. 

Plott  (John).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Winchester  in  1732.  He  was 
bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  which, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  he 
quitted,  and  in  1756  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Richard  Wilson;  but  having  more 
genius  for  portrait  than  landscape,  he 
left  that  admirable  artist,  to  become  a 
pupil  of  Nathaniel  Home.  He  after- 
wards turned  his  attention  to  miniature, 
in  enamel  and  water  colours.  He  also 
studied  natural  history,  and  his  draw- 
ings in  that  line  possess  great  merit 
He  died  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  Winchester  in  1 803.  We  are  told  that 
he  scraped  in  mezzotinto  his  own  por- 
trait, ft-om  a  picture  painted  by  himself. 

Po  (PiETRo  DBL).  Thb  Sicilian 
painter  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  1610, 
and  studied  at  Naples  under  Domeni- 
chino.  After  practising  as  an  historical 
painter  some  time  at  his  native  place, 
ne  went  to  Rome,  where  he  distin- 
gubhed  himself  by  some  altar-pieces  for 


the  churches;  but  excelled  in  easel  pic- 
tures and  engraving.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1692. 

Po  (GxAcoMo  del).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  bora  at  Rome 
in  1654,  where  ne  received  hb  first  in- 
structions from  his  father,  but  after- 
wards became  the  scholar  of  Nicolo 
Poussin.  On  settling  at  Naples  he  was 
much  employed  by  the  nobility  in  or- 
namenting their  palaces  with  allegoricsl 
and  fabulous  subjects.  He  died  in  1726. 

Po  (Teresa  del).  Thb  lady  was 
the  sister  of  the  last  mentioned  artist 
She  painted  both  in  oil  and  in  miuis- 
ture,  oesides  which,  she  etched  some 
plates,  particularly  one  of  Susanna  sod 
the  Elden,  after  the  Caracci. 

PoccETTi,  see  Baabatelli. 

PoDESTA  (Andes a).  Thb  artist  wsi 
bora  at  Genoa,  about  the  year  1620,  and 
studied  at  Rome  under  Giovanni  An- 
drea Ferrari;  but  his  merit  as  a  fMLinter 
is  little  known,  as  he  dcToted  nimself 
chiefly  to  engraving,  in  which  art  he 
acquired  considerable  distinction,  and 
some  of  his  prints  were  executed  from 
his  own  designs. 

PoEL  (Egbert  Vandbb').  This  Dutch 
artist  was  nearly  related  to,  if  not  s 
pupil  of,  Brouwer,  whose  manner,  and 
that  of  Teniers,  he  adopted  and  prsc- 
tbed  with  success.  Hb  favourite  sub- 
jects were  conflagrations  and  represen- 
tations of  fire-works,  with  numeroos 
S:ure8,  well  designed  and  coloured, 
e  lived  about  1690. 

POELEUBURO  (CoRNSUUS).      He  VSS 

born  at  Utrecht  in  1586,  and  studied 
under  Abraham  Bloemart;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  a  reasonable  proficiency 
in  the  art,  he  quitted  him  and  travelled 
to  Rome.  Hb  first  determination  was 
to  adopt  the  manner  of  Adam  EUbeimer, 
but  he  found  himself  so  afi«cted  on  con- 
templating the  works  of  Raffaelle,  that 
he  resolved  to  aim  at  an  imitation  c( 
that  incomparable  master,  particularly 
in  the  naked  figure.  He  accordingly 
studied  some  of  itaffaelle's  ezcelleBcie«» 
but  he  did  not  aufliciently  attend  to 
design,  which  constitutes  hb  behest 
merit.  Poelemburg  formed  fur  bimseu 
a  style  that  was  entirely  new,  and  in 
many  respects  preferable  to  the  Flemish 
taste;  but  it  aid  not  resemble  that  oi 
any  Italian  master,  except  in  the  mins 
of  the  antique  buildings,  with  which  ha 
adoroed  his  landscapes,  and  which  he 
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with  great  care  copied  after  nature. 
He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  colouring,  and  in  the  choice 
of  objects  and  situations.     His  skies  are 
clear,  light,  and  transparent,  his  back- 
grounds are  often  ornamented  with  the 
▼estiges  of  magnificent  Roman  edifices, 
which  always  contribute  to  the  harmony 
of  the  composition;    and    his  female 
figures,  whicn  he  generally  represented 
naked,  are  beautiful  and  elegant.     He 
excelled  in  painting  small  pictures,  but 
those  which  he  executed  in  the  larger 
size  are  not  so  desenring  of  commen- 
dation.    The    Italians  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  works  of  Poelemburg, 
that  some  of  the   cardinals   attended 
him  ft«quently  while  he  was  painting, 
to  observe  his  manner  of  working,  of 
which  they  expressed  their  admiration 
in  the  strongest  terms.     On  leaving 
Rome  he  visitisd  Florence,  where  he 
received    distinguished    honours   from 
the  grand  duke,  as  he  also  did  in  every 
city  through  which  he  travelled,  as  well 
as  in  his  native  place.     Not  long  after 
bis  arrival,  Rubens  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
having  expressed  a  singular  pleasure  in 
examining  his  works,  purchased  several 
for  his  own  cabinet,  and  bespoke  others; 
by  which    generous    conduct,   he  in- 
structed the  lovers  of  the  art  to  esti- 
mate the  merit  of  Poelemburg  as  highly 
as  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  aa- 
Tanced  the  fortune  and  the  reputation 
of  the  artist.     Kina;  Charles  I.  invited 
him  to  London,  where  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  king,  as  well  as  several 
curious  pictures,  among  which  are  those 
of  the  Palatine  family,  for  which  he  was 
nobly  recompensed;  and  that  monarch 
endeavoured  earnestly  to  induce  him  to 
continue  in  England;  but  his  fondness 
for  his  own  country  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations,  and  he  returned 
to   Utrecht.     Several   eminent  artists 
procured  him  to  paint  the  figures  in 
their  works,  particularly  Steenwyck  and 
Kierings;  and  the   excellent  perspec- 
tives of  the  former  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered still  more  estimable  by  the  pencil 
of  Poelemburg.    The  genuine  works  of 
this  artist  are,  however,  exceedingly 
scarce;  but  his  disciple,  John  Vander 
Lis,  imitated  his  manner  so  success- 
fully, that  his  paintings  are  very  often 
taken  for  the  works  of  his  master.  Poe- 
lemburg died  at  Utrecht  in  1660. 


PoERsoN  (Charles  Francis).  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Poerson,  a  na- 
tive of  Metz,  who  resided  at  Paris, 
where  he  practised  historical  painting 
with  reputation,  and  died  tnere  in 
1667.  His  son  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1658,  and  was  first  instructed  by  his 
father,  on  whose  death  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Noel  Coypel,  by  whose  in- 
struction he  proved  a  considerable 
painter,  in  history  and  portrait.  His 
promising  talents  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mansard;  by  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  introduced  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  appointed  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  that  monarch;  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St  Lazarus.  He  was 
also  employed  to  paint  some  historical 
subjects,  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids; 
but  the  work  gave  so  little  satisfaction, 
that  Mansard  caused  it  to  be  entirely 
obliterated,  and  replaced  by  the  frescoes 
of  Bon  Boullongne,  which  obtained  uni* 
versal  applause.  Mansard,  however, 
found  out  a  means  to  raise  his  spirits, 
by  prevailing  on  the  king  to  appoint 
him  director  of  the  Frencb  academy  at 
Rome,  which  station  he  filled  with  great 
honour,  and  died  president  of  that  of 
St  Luke,  to  which  he  was  elected  on 
the  death  of  Carlo  Maratti.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1725. 

PoiNDRB  (Jacques  de).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Malines  in  1527,  and 
had  Marc  Willems  for  his  instmctor. 
He  painted  history,  but  attached  him- 
self chiefly  to  portrait,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  deserved  reputation.  He  died 
in  Denmark  in  1570. 
PoLiooRE,  see  Glauber. 
PoLiDORO,  see  Caravaggio. 
PoLiDORo  (Veneziano).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  151 5,  and  studied 
under  Titian,  notwithstanding  which  he 
never  rose  to  eminence,  and  his  paint- 
ings in  the  churches  of  his  native  city 
exhibit  verv  moderate  talents.  He  died 
in  1565. 

Polo  (Diego).  This  Spanish  artist 
vras  born  at  Burgos  in  1560,  and  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Patricio  Cazes,  at 
Madrid,  by  whose  instructions  he  proved 
a  respectable  painter  of  history.  His 
works  in  the  ffscurial  show  that  he  was 
a  correct  desijrner  and  an  harmonious 
colourist  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1600. 

Polo  (Diego).  This  painter  was  the 
nephew  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
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bom  at  Bor^  ia  1620.  He  studied 
iinder  Antonio  Lanchares;  but  profited 
more  by  a  diligent  Application  to  the 
works  pf  Titian.  He  painted  several 
capital  pictures  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Madrid;  and  among  his 
works,  two  are  particularly  noticed,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion.    He  died  in  1655. 

PoLYEaiNo(Rou(7ALDo).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1701*  and  studied 
the  principles  of  his  art  under  Francisco 
Solimena.  He  became  a  respectable 
artist  in  history;  but  died  young,  at  his 
native  place,  in  1731. 

POMBRANCIO,  see  ClECIGNANI  iond 
RONCALLI. 

PoNCHiNo  (Giovanni  Battista), 
commonly  called  H  Bozzato,  He  was 
bom  at  dastel  Franco  in  1500^and  had 
Titian  for  his  master.  He  became  a 
distinguished  painter  of  history,  and  his 
picture  of  the  Limbus  Patrum,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Liberale  at  his  native 
place,  ranks  next  to  the  works  of 
Giorgione.     He  died  about  1570. 

Pond  (Abthur).  Of  this  English 
artist  we  possess  scarcely  any  particu- 
lars. He  painted  portraits,  as  well  in 
oil  as  in  crayons,  and,  together  with 
George  Knapton,  published  a  collection 
of  the  heads  of  illustrious  persons,  en- 
graved by  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  but 
the  memoirs  were  written  by  Dr.  Birch. 
The  two  artists  also  engraved  ninety- 
five  plates  from  the  drawings  of  the 
first  Italian  masters,  in  imitation  of  the 
originals.  Pond  published  on  his  own 
accouDt  twenty-five  caricatures,  iiHer 
Ghezzi,  and  other  painters;  and  he  also 
etched  some  portraits  in  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt  This  artist  died  in  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  Lon- 
don, September  9, 1 758.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties. 

PoNTS  (Giovanni  pa.)  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1806,  and  died  there  in 
1865,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  hbtorical  painters  of  his  time. 

PoNTE  (Francesco  da).  This  head 
of  a  family  and  school  of  artists  was 
bora  at  Vicenza  about  1475;  but  after 
studying  painting  at  Venice,  he  went 
and  settled  at  Bassano  on  the  Brenta, 
from  which  town  he  and  his  descendants 
obtained  their  name.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini, and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  I 


was  a  close  imitator  of  his  mamierrss 
appears  in  his  picture  of  St.  Barthok>- 
mew  in  the  principal  church  of  Bassano; 
but  afterwards  he  adopted  a  style  of 
greater  fireedom;  and  a  respectable  proof 
of  this  change  was  evinced  in  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghmrt,  which  be 
painted  for  the  village  church  of  Olero; 
a  composition  of  great  power  of  con- 
ception, sweetness  oMf  colouring,  and  fine 
expression  of  the  countenances.  He 
died  about  1530. 

PoNTE    (GiACOMo    da),    comiDOoly 
called  H  B<i8S€ma.    This  artist  wss  tbe 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  st 
Bassano  in  1510.     After  learaing  the 
elementary  principles,  ^nd  much  of  tbe 
practice,  of  painting  from  his  £itber,  be 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Bonifozio  Veneziano,  a  msster 
so  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  hb  profo* 
sion,  that  Bassano  learned  little  more 
of  him   than   what  he   could  obserre 
through  a  keyhole.     The  short  time  of 
his  stay  at  Venice,  therefore,  was  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  designs  of  Psr- 
megiano,but  more  particularly  of  TitiaD, 
whose  scholar  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been,  and  not  without  probability,  for 
in  his  second  style  he  approached  near 
to  that  great  master,  as  was  erident  in 
his  picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt* 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Girolamo; 
and  a  Nativity.     At  this  time  his  con- 
ceptions were  lofty,  and  he  gave  proofi 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines, 
painted  in  fresco  on  the  front  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  family  of  Micbeli 
The  prindpal  figure  in  this  work  was 
worthy  of  Michel  Angelo;  but  Bas- 
sano did  not  long  retain  this  mascolio^ 
energy;  for  when  the  death  of  hb  fa- 
ther obliged  him  to  return  to  his  natiTe 
place,  he  changed  his  style  to  one  n»- 
tural,  simple,  and  pleasing,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  rural  objects,  markets,  and 
fairs,  farm-yards,  and  the  occupations  of 
husbandmen.     These  pictures  be  and 
his  pupils  produced  in  abundance,  and 
publicly  sold    them    at    Venice,  and 
other  towns.    Hb  scriptural  pieces  also 
are  usually   diversified  with   animals, 
as  Noah's  Ark;  the  Return  of  Jacob; 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Sbepfaeids; 
but  some  of  his  altar-pieces  are  uncom- 
monly sublime,  particularly  the  Entomb- 
ing of  Christ,  in  the  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Vaiizo,  at  Padua;  a  Nativity,  now  io 
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the  Louvre,  at  Paris;  St.  Roche  iuter- 
ceding'  with  the  Virgin  for  a  people  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  at  Vicenza;  the 
Wiae  Men's  Offering;  and  the  Seizure 
of  Christ  in  the  Garden.  Bassano 
painted  for  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  the 
Twelve  Months,  ana  the  Four  Seasons; 
but  he  declined  accepting  the  invitation 
of  that  monarch  to  settle  at  his  court. 
He  had  a  large  &mily,and  bis  daughters 
generally  sat  to  him  for  his  (lemales, 
whether  queens,  Madonnas,  Magdalens, 
or  peasant  girls.  His  figures  are  com- 
monly below  the  natural  size,  and  with- 
out much  vigour  of  appearance.  In  the 
management  of  his  pencil  he  had  two 
methods;  one  of  high  finish,  with  mixed 
tints,  decided  by  a  few  bold  touches; 
the  second  was  formed  of  simple  strokes 
and  dashes  of  gay  colours,  laid  on  pro- 
miscuously, so  as  to  appear,  on  a  close 
view,  a  mass  of  confusion,  while,  at  a 
proper  distance,  they  exhibited  a  charm- 
ing effect.  The  heads  of  Bassano, 
though  they  have  no  peculiar  dignity, 
are  painted  with  great  truth;  but  as  he 
was  defective  in  the  representation  of  the 
naked,  he  incumbered  his  figures  with 
heavy,  and  often  incongruous  draperies. 
The  leading  fault  of  his  landscapes  arose 
from  his  ignorance  of  perspective;  yet, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great 
artist,  and  merited  the  approbation  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  An- 
nibale  Caracci,  and  Paolo  Veronese. 
He  died  at  Bassano  in  1592. 

PoNTE  (Francisco  da),  called  the 
Younger  Bassano,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  bom  in  1548. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  school 
of  his  father,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Venice,  where  he  was  employed  in 
painting  a  set  of  pictures,  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  republic,  for  the  ductd 
palace,  which  works  obtained  general 
approbation.  He  also  produced  several 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches,  which  were 
equally  admired.  One  of  the  principal 
of  these  ecclesiastical  performances  is  a 
picture  of  St.  ApoUonia,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Afi'a,  at  Brescia.  Francesco,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  threw  himself  out  of  a 
window,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  in 
1591. 

PoNTB  (Giovanni  Battista).  This 
was  the  second  son  df  Giacomo  da 
Ponte:  he  was  bom  at  Bassano  in  1559. 
His  principal  excellence  lay  iu  copying 


the  works  of  his  father,  which  he  per- 
formed so  well  that  his  productions 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  originals.  One  picture  only  of  his 
own  painting  is  known,  and  that  is  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Gallio. 
He  died  in  1618. 

Ponte  (LsANoao  da).  This  was 
the  third  son  of  Giacomo  da  Ponte,  and 
was  bora  at  Bassano  in  1558.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  from  his  father, 
whose  style  he  followed  for  some  time, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  portrait  painting.  The  best 
of  his  works  in  history  are,  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Venice;  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  in  that  of  La  Charity.  For 
his  portrait  of  the  Doge  Grimani  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  knights 
hood.     He  died  in  1623. 

Ponte  (Gibolamo  da).  This  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Giacomo  da  Ponte, 
and  was  bom  at  Bassano  in  1560.  He 
painted  an  altar-piece  of  St.  Barbara 
and  the  Virgin,  for  the  church  of  St 
Giovanni,  at  Bassano;  but  he  chiefly 
employed  himself  in  making  copies  of  his 
father's  performances.    He  died  in  1622. 

Pontons  (PaoloV  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  1606,  and 
studied  under  Pedro  Orrente.  In  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  his  native 
city  are  most  of  his  works,  particularly 
some  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  St.  Pedro  de  Nola,  in  the  Carthusian 
church;  and  a  Nativity,  and  the  Wise 
Men's  Ofiering,  in  that  of  St.  Maria  de 
Morella.     He  died  in  1670. 

Pontormo  (Giacomo  Cabucci  da). 
This  artist,  whose  family  name  was 
Carucci,  obtained  that  of  Pontormo, 
from  a  town  in  the  state  of  Florence, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1493;  and,  hap- 
pening to  lose  his  parents  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  a  relation  took  him 
to  Florence,  and,  perceiving  his  genius, 
placed  him  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
but  afterwards  he  became  successively 
the  scholar  of  Pietro  Cosimo,  Mariotto 
Albertinelii,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  His 
earliest  performance  was  a  picture  of 
the  Annunciation,  which  he  painted 
while  the  pupil  of  Albertinelii;  out  the 

Eerson  for  wnom  it  was  painted  dying 
efore  it  was  finished,  Pontormo's  mas- 
ter showed  it,  for  the  honour  of  the 
young  artist,  to  all  the  men  of  genius 
who  frequented  his  house;  and,  among 
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the  rest,  to  Raflielle,  who  commonded 
it  strongly,  and  foretold  the  future 
eminence  of  Pontormo  from  this  speci- 
men of  his  abilities.  Nor  was  he  less 
praised  by  Michel  Angelo,  who«  on 
seeing  some  of  his  works  in  fresco, 
before  he  was  twenty,  said  that  such  a 
genius  would  carry  the  art  of  paintii^ 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  approbation 
of  these  illustrious  artists  so  animated 
Pontormo  that  he  exerted  all  his  powers 
to  arrive  at  perfection.  His  taste  of  de- 
sign was  grand,  and  his  colouring  excel- 
lent; he  had  a  ready  invention,  and  con- 
siderable elegance;  but  his  compositions 
were  not  without  dryness.  Hu  last  master, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  soon  discovered  the 
great  talents  of  his  pupil,  and  made  use 
of  his  assistance  in  many  of  his  grand 
undertakings;  but  on  seeing  some  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  his  excellent  taste 
of  design  and  colouring,  he  became 
envious,  and  dismissed  him  from  his 
school.  Pontormo,  on  the  contrary, 
had  a  different  manner  of  thinking  and 
acting;  for  though  he  laboured  to  ex- 
cel, he  neither  envied  nor  depreciated 
his  competitors  or  their  works.  He 
was  naturally  too  diffident  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  was  often  in  danger  of  losing 
his  own  graceful  manner,  by  imitating 
others  who  were  his  inferiors.  Thus, 
when  the  prints  and  paintings  of  Albert 
Durer  became  popular  at  Florence, 
Pontormo  determined  to  imitate  that 
manner,  only  blending  the  German  with 
the  more  refined  style  of  the  Italian 
School;  and  he  woula  have  lost  his  own 
taste,  which  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  of  Albert,  if  he  had  not  been  dis- 
suaded from  a  conduct  so  very  ii\judi- 
cious.  ^  Those  pictures,  therefore,  which 
he  painted  after  his  attachment  to 
Durer  are  less  esteemed  than  those  of 
his  earlier  Ume.  In  general  he  de- 
signed and  coloured  almost  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  be 
composed  his  subjects  with  sufficient 
readiness;  but  he  might  have  been  more 
expediUous  and  commendable,  if  he  h^d 
taken  less  pains  to  alter,  improve,  and 
finish  his  works.  He,  however,  had  the 
idea  of  perfection  in  his  mind,  so  that 
he  coula  never  prevail  on  himself  to 
believe  any  of  his  performances  com- 
plete, even  whilst  they  were  highly  ap- 
plauded by  others;  and  from  tbst  prin- 
ciple he  would  have  defaced  several  of 
has  paintings,  out  of  a  desire  to  improve  | 


them,  if  his  friends  bad  not  prevented 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  desist.     He 
painted  equally  well  in  fiasco  and  ia 
oil,  and  was  as  famous  for  bis  portraits 
as  for  his  historical  subjects.    Pontonno 
had  this  peculiarity,  of  choosiog  rather 
to  employ  hb  pencil  for  the  middliog 
class  of  people,  who  could  afford  to  give 
him  but  a  moderate  price  for  bis  pictures, 
than  to  paint  for  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  would  have  paid   him  liberally. 
The  last  work  of  this  master  was  in  the 
chapel  of  St   Lorenzo,  at   Floieoce, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of 
the  grand  duke;  and  in  that  work  he 
purposed  to  surpass  all  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.   His  subjects  were, 
the   History  of  Adam  and  Eve;   the 
Death  of  Abel;    the  Deluge;    Noah 
leaving  the  Ark;  the  Resurrection,  and 
Final  Judgment:  but  after  he  had  spent 
eleven  years  on  the  composition,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  far  inferior  to  his  other 
productions.     The  disappointment  oc- 
casioned by  the  reception  of  these  per- 
formances was  supposed  by  some  to 
have  accelerated  his  death,  though  in 
fact  he  was  then  in  a  dropsy,  which 
carried  him  off  in   1558.     The  most 
celebrated  paintings  of  Pontormo  were, 
a  St.   Cecilia:    the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin;  the  Resurrection  of  Laxanis; 
and  the   History  of  Joseph  recnvtng 
Jacob  and  his  family  in  J^ypt;  which 
last  composition,  for  design,  colouring, 
and  spirit,  wasgenerally  accounted  his 
masterpiece.     There  is  also  an  altar- 
piece,  which  is  one  of  his  most  capitsl 
performances:  it  represents  the    noly 
Family,  with  the  Virgin  sitting,  and  pre- 
senting to  Joseph  the  young  Saviour,  who 
is  distinguished  by  such  an  expressive, 
amiable  smile,  as  conciliates  love,  admi- 
ration, and  reverence  beyond  descrip- 
tion. In  the  church  of  La  Nunxiata  at  Flo- 
rence, u  a  fine  piece  of  the  Visitation  of 
the  Viigin;  in  that  of  St.  Michael,  a  Holy 
Family;  and  in  that  of  St.  Clement,  a 
picture  of  St.  Augustine  giving  the 
benediction. 

PoNZONB  (Mattso).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Santo  Peranda.  He  excelled 
in  history,  and  most  of  his  works  are  in 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
his  native  place.  He  was  superior  to 
Peranda  in  sweetness  of  colouring,  but 
fell  short  of  him  in  vigour  of  ideas  and 
elegance  of  design. 
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Pool  (Rachel  Van).  This  inge- 
nious lady  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1664.  Her  father  was  the  famous  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  Ruvsch,  and  her 
instructor  in  the  art  of  painting  was 
William  Van  Aelst,  whom,  in  a  few 
years,  she  equalled  in  the  representa- 
tion of  flowers  and  fruit.  She  studied 
nature  with  a  curious  and  penetradng 
eye,  and  imitated  her  productions  in  so 
loyely  a  manner,  that  she  was  considered 
almost  as  a  prodigy,  and  allowed  to  be 
the  most  able  artist  of  her  time  in  that 
line.  Her  choice  of  subjects  was  judi- 
cious; her  manner  of  painting  them  ex- 
quisite; and  she  contrasted  them  in  all 
her  compositions  with  unusual  beauty 
and  delicacy;  so  that  her  reputation 
was  spread  throughout  Europe.  She 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
for  her  merit,  sent  her  a  complete  set  of 
ulver  furniture  for  her  toilet,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  six  candle- 
sticks of  wrought  plate  for  wax-tapers. 
He  also  engrossed  the  greater  part  of 
her  works;  and  not  onlv  paid  for  them 
with  a  princely  liberality,  but  always 
made  her  some  additional  present.  In 
early  life  she  married  Juria  Van  Pool, 
an  eminent  painter  of  portrait,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  paint  to  the  last  period  of  a 
▼ery  long  life;  and  her  pictures,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  were  as  neatly  pencilled, 
and  worked  up  as  highly,  as  those 
which  were  punted  when  she  was  thirty. 
She  composed  her  subjects  with  extra- 
ordinary skill;  finished  them  with  a 
degree  of  transparence;  and  her  colour- 
ing was  not  only  beautifiil,  but  showed 
so  much  nature,  that  every  plant,  flower, 
or  insect  might  deceive  the  eye  with 
the  semblance  of  reality.  Her  pictures 
are  uncommonly  rare,  being  treasured 
up  as  curiosities  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  or  in 
the  collections  of  connoisseurs.  She 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 750. 

Pool  (Jubia  Van).  He  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  preceding  lady.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  portraits,  and  his 
singular  merit  in  tnat  style  recom- 
mended him  to  the  esteem  of  Rachel, 
preferably  to  several  other  competitors 
of  much  greater  consequence  and  for- 
tune. He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Elector  PaUtine;  after  whose  death  he 


quitted  his  profession  to  follow  mer- 
chandise.    He  died  in  1745. 

PoRDENONs  (Giovanni  Antonio 
LiciNio).  He  was  born  at  Pordenone, 
a  village  in  the  Friuli,  about  twenty- 
five  mUes  from  Udina,  in  1484;  and 
without  any  particular  instructor,  but 
merely  by  the  strength  of  natural  genius, 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
having  only  studied  carefully  the  works 
of  Gioigione.  But  to  accompl'ish  him- 
self more  effectually,  he  applied  himself 
to  study  nature:  he  designed  human 
figures  after  living  models;  and  sketched 
every  action,  air,  and  attitude  that  his 
eye  or  judgment  approved;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  so  as  to  give  every  object 
a  natural  and  becoming  relief.  By  this 
method  he  became  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank,  and  was  universally  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time. 
At  first  ho  painted  in  fresco,  and  exe- 
cuted several  grand  compositions  in 
that  manner  at  Udina,  Vicenza,  Man- 
tua, and  Venice;  but  he  also  painted  in 
oil,  with  an  equal  degree  of  excellence; 
and  distinguished  himself  above  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  art  of  foreshorten- 
ing his  figures.  His  invention  was  fer- 
tile; his  taste  of  design  good;  his  colour- 
ing like  that  of  Titian;  and  his  works 
united  great  force  with  an  appearance 
of  ease.  A  strong  emulation  perpetu- 
ally subsisted  between  Pordenone  and 
Titian;  and  the  former  painted  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  professedly 
in  competition  with  the  latter;  with 
which  performance  the  senate  of  Venice 
were  so  highly  pleased  that  they  ap- 
pointed him  a  pension  during  his  lite, 
as  a  public  reward  for  his  merit.  But 
though  it  was  no  inconsiderable  honour 
to  him  to  contend  with  so  great  a  mas- 
ter; and  though  partiality,  prejudice, 
and  want  of  competent  judgment,  might 
occasion  many  to  decide  in  his  favour, 
vet  posterity,  which  is  alwaj^s  impartial, 
has  determined  the  contest  in  favour  of 
Titian.  Vasari  affirms  that  the  works 
of  Pordenone  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  Titian;  and  that  it  was  only  from  a 
spirit  of  envy  and  malignity  that  Por- 
denone was,  by  some  judges,  placed  on 
an  equality  with  him.  It  is  said  that 
when  this  artist  worked  in  the  same 
town  with  Titian,  he  was  so  afraid  of 
his  jealous  temper,  that  he  always  car- 
ried arms  about  him  for  his  protection. 
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When  Prioce  Doria  employed  Pierino 
del  Vaga  to  decorate  some  of  the  grand 
apartments  in  his  palace  at  Genoa,  and 
observed  him  to  be  too  dilatory  in  the 
execution,  he  engaged  Pordenone  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly painted  there  the  fable  of 
Jason  sailing  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  prince,  however,  was  so 
g^atly  dissatisfied  with  the  performance 
that  he  immediately  dismissed  him,  and 
he  returned  to  Venice.  From  that  dty 
he  was  invited  to  Ferrara  by  the  duke, 
who  showed  him  many  marks  of  his 
favour  and  esteem;  but  as  he  died  there 
soon  after,  it  was  supposed  that  hb 
death  was  occasioned  oy  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  some  of  his  own 
profession,  out  of  envy:  this  occurred 
in  1540.  The  greatest  oil  painting  of 
Pordenone  is  the  picture  of  St.  Lorenzo 
Ginstinensis,  over  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  del  Orto,  at  Venice. 
It  is  a  most  vigorous  performance,  and 
some  of  the  figures  appear  to  start  from 
the  canvass.  The  frescoes  of  Porde- 
none are  numerous  at  and  about  Venice, 
but  the  best  are  at  Piacenza  and  Cre- 
mona. 

Pordenone  (Giulio  Licinio).  He 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1520,  and  was  the 
nephew  as  well  as  the  disciple  of  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Pordenone,  whose  man^ 
ner  he  imitated,  and  painted  so  like 
him  that  their  works  are  often  mistaken. 
His  principal  performance  is  a  painting 
in  fresco  on  the  front  of  a  house  in 
Augsbuig,  which  is  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain the  style  and  merit  of  this  artist, 
who  died  in  1570. 

PoETA  (Baccio  DsLLA,or  Fra  Bab- 
TOLOMBo  Di  St.  Marco).  This  cele- 
brated painter  was  bom  in  the  territory 
of  Savignano,  near  Florence,  in  1469. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
Cosimo  Roselli,  at  Florence,  who  hap- 
pening to  live  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter,  that  circumstance  was  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  to  his  pupil  the  name  of 
Baccio  della  Porta.  Here  he  continued 
some  years,  studying  with  great  dili- 
gence not  only  the  works  of  his  master, 
but  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
whom  he  greatly  admired  his  grandeur 
of  relief  and  beautiful  chiaro-oscuro. 
The  early  performances  of  Porta  were 
small,  but  exquisitely  finished;  and  two 
of  these,  the  subjects  of  which  are  the 
Nativity  and  Circumcision,  are  in  the 


gallery  at  Florence.  Afterwards  he 
exerted  his  genius  on  works  of  a  su- 
perior character,  and  gave  a  noble 
proof  of  his  powers  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  painted  for  the  chapel 
of  St  Maria  Nuova.  About  this  tioie 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
&mou8  monk  Jerom  Savanarola,  whose 
preaching  had  such  an  effect  upon 
rorta,  that  he  destroyed  all  Uiose  stu- 
dies which  he  had  before  made  from 
the  naked  figure.  The  artist  was  paint- 
ing in  the  convent  of  St'  Mark,  when 
his  friend  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
pope.  Soon  afterwards  Savaaarola 
sunered  at  a  stake,  and  the  painter  was 
so  much  affected  by  the  catastrophe, 
that  in  1500  he  took  the  habit  or  St 
Dominic,  upon  which  he  was  commonly 
called  n  Frate.  In  1504,  •  Raffaelle 
became  acquainted  with  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  who  imparted  to  him  instmctioos 
in  colouring,  for  which  in  return  he 
received  some  lessons  in  the  principles 
of  perspective.  Not  long  after  this  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  works  of 
Michel  Angelo  aud  Raffaelle  both  as- 
tonished and  depressed  him,  insomuch 
that  he  was  almost  ready  to  abandon 
his  art,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  rival 
such  excellence.  While  in  that  city 
he  only  painted  the  two  figures  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  long 

Preserved  in  the  Quirinal  palace.  On 
is  retum  to  Florence,  however,  his 
spirits  revived,  and  he  executed  several 
noble  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of 
his  order,  in  an  improved  style.  His 
design  approximated  to  that  of  Raf> 
faelle,  ana  he  was  even  superior  to  that 
divine  master  iu  boldness  of  relief  and 
strength  of  colourings  .  -Bartolomeo, 
with  all  his  modesty  and  merit,  could 
not  escape  the  shafts  of  envy;  and  his 
competitors  at  Florence,  in  order  to 
depreciate  his  talents,  maintained  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  anatomical  propor- 
tions, and  incapable  of  designing  the 
human  figure  correctly  on  a  large  scale. 
To  refute  their  calumnies,  he  painted 
two  pictures,  one  of  St  Sebasdan, 
which,  for  accuracy  and  beauty,  was 
never  surpassed;  and  the  other  of  St 
Mark,  iu  the  Florentine  gallery,  which 
actually  appears  to  start  from  the  canvass. 
Several  of^  Bartolomeo's  works,  doting 
the  late  wars  occasioned  by  the  Frencn 
Revolution,  were  carried  off,  to  decorate 
the  National  Gallery  at  Paris;  but  naost 
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of  them  haTo  since  been  returned. 
Among  these  were  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catberioe,  one  of  his  grandest  compo- 
sitions; and  the  Four  Evangelists.  An- 
other sublime  production  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
at  Lucca.  The  late  Mr.  West  had  in 
his  possession  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stnoies  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  having 
been  left  to  his  scholar,  a  nun  of  St 
Catherine,  at  Florencie;  and  among 
them  several  drawings  of  figures,  dra- 
peries, and  limbs,  studied  from  nature 
with  great  care,  and  exhibiting  uncom- 
mon industry.  He  died  in  his  convent 
of  St.  Mark,  in  1517. 

Porta  (Giuseppe),  call^  Salviati, 
He  was  born  at  Castel-Nuovo  in  1535, 
and  being  sent  young  to  Rome,  to  the 
care  of  ms  uncle,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  he  was  placed 
as  a  disciple  with  Francesco  Salviati; 
under  whose  direction  he  acquired  such 
an  excellent  taste  of.  design,  with  a 
beautiful  stvle  of  colouring,  that  he  was 
ever  after  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
his  master.  Salviati,  being  invited  to 
Venice,  took  Porta  with  him,  who, 
finding  great  encouragement  in  that 
city,  made  it  his  place  of  residence, 
and  executed  several  works  there  for 
the  churches  and  palaces.  He  had  a 
ffood  taste  of  design,  a  ready  and  fine 
invention,  and  a  tone  of  colouring  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  greatest 
masters;  but  his  compositions  would 
have  been  .more  pleasing,  if  he  had 
marked  the  muscular  parts  of  his  figures 
less  strongly.  His  most  capital  i>er- 
formances  at  Venice  are  in  tne  palace 
of  St.  Mark,  of  which  the  subjects  are, 
the  Sibyls;  Propheta;  Cardinal  Virtues; 
and  a  Dead  Chrbt.  In  the  church  of 
the  Serrites  is  an  Assumption;  and  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Incurables,  an  An- 
nunciation, by  his  baud.  At  Murano 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  and  at  Rome  is  a  painting 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  doing  ho- 
mage to  Pope  Alexander  III.  This 
great  arUst  died  in  15S5.  He  also 
engraved  several  pieces  in  wood,  in  a 
pleasing  style. 

Porta  (Andrea).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Milan  in  1656.  He  studied  the 
works  of  Legnanino,  and  formed  for 
himself  a  stvle  of  colouring  so  vigorous 
and  agreeable,  by  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  lights,  as  to  excite  general 


admiration.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1714, 
leaving  a  son,  named  Ferdinand,  who 
painted  history  in  the  manner  of  his 
rather  with  success.  He  died,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  in  1744. 

PossBNTi  (Benedetto).  He  was 
bom  at  Bologna,  and  studied  in  the 
academy  of  the  Caracci.  His  talent 
lay  in  painting  landscapes,  marine 
views,  the  embarkation  of  troops,  and 
battles,  all  which  subjects  he  executed 
in  an  admirable  manner.  He  died  in 
1656. 

Possbnti  (Giovanni  Pibtro).  This 
artist  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1618.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  representations  of  battles, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  but  he 
also  painted  some  reputable  altar-pieces, 
particularly  one  of  St.  Lorenzo,  tor  the 
church  of  that  saint  at  Padua. 

Post  (Francis).  He  was  bom  at 
Haerlem  about  1621,  and  received  his 
first  instractions  in  design  and  colouring 
from  his  father,  John  Post,  a  painter 
on  glass.  By  the  interest  of  his  eldest 
brother,  who  was  an  architect  in  the 
service  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Francis 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Surinam, 
where  he  sketched  numerous  views  of 
that  country  after  nature,  and,  at  his 
return  to  Holland,  scarcely  ever  painted 
any  other  subjects.  His  works,  in  his 
lifetime,  were  greatly  admired,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the 
scenery,  but  also  for  their  execution. 
The  situations  in  his  landscapes  are 
generally  agreeable  and  well  chosen, 
his  skies  are  clear,  and  his  distances 
remarkably  blue;  his  figures  have 
neither  elegance  in  their  forms,  nor 
correctness  of  outline,  yet  fill  their 
places  with  propriety,  and  show  the 
dress,  manners,  sports,  employments, 
or  amusements  of  the  natives  of  those 
countries  very  distinctly.  In  most  of 
his  pictures,  the  plants,  firuits,  fishes, 
and  animals,  are  described  with  tmth 
and  nature,  his  trees  are  touched  fireely, 
and  some  of  them  are  loose,  and  finished 
with  a  masterly  pencil.  His  works, 
however,  woula  have  a  more  pleasing 
effect,  if  the  foregrounds  were  not  so 
frequently  too  dark,  and  the  verdures 
too  green,  by  which  means  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  b  oflen  destroyed.  There 
is  also  a  great  inequality  in  his  land- 
scapes, many  being  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, and  some  very  indifiereiitly 
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and  slightly  finished.  He  died  at 
Haerlem  in  1680.  Francis  Post  is  also 
known  by  several  spirited  engravings 
of  views  m  South  America. 

Pot  (Henry).  This  Dutch  painter 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1600,  but  it  is 
not  li^nown  from  whom  he  received  hu 
instructions.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
artist  in  history  and  portrait,  as  ap- 
peared in  a  picture  of  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Hoiofemes;  the  Triumph  of 
the   Prince   of   Orange;  and    a  large 

fiece,    representing    the    Archers    of 
[aerlem.     He    died    in  that  city  in 
1656. 

PoTMA  (James).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Enkhuyscn,  in  Holland,  about 
1610.  He  studied  under  Wy brant  de 
Ghecst,  and  piunted  hbtory,  portrait, 
and  landscape,  which  last  he  illustrated 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 
Some  prints  have  been  engraved  from 
his  works;  as  the  Four  Seasons;  and 
the  Elements;  the  Prophet  Elijah  and 
the  Widow;  and  St.  Paul  the  Hermit 
in  the  Wilderness.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1684. 

PoTTEB  ^Pbter).  This  artbt  was 
born  at  EnKhuysen,  in  Holland,  about 
1595.  He  pamted  landscapes  with 
sacred  subjects,  one  of  which  was,  a  St. 
Paul  the  Hermit  in  the  Desert,  attended 
by  an  Eagle.  He  is,  however,  better 
known  by  the  fame  of  his  son  than  by 
his  own  professional  merits. 

PoTTBa  ^Paul).  He  was  the  son  of 
the  precedmg,  and  was  bora  at  Enk- 
huysen  in  1625.  He  had  no  other  in- 
structor than  his  father;  yet,  by  the 
power  of  genius,  his  improvement  was 
so  extraordinary,  that  he  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy,  and  appeared  an  expert 
master  in  his  profession  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  His  subjects  were  landscapes, 
with  different  animals,  but  principally 
cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  he 
painted  in  the  highest  perfection. 
His  colouring  is  soft,  agreeaole,  trans- 
parent, and  true  to  nature;  hb  touch  is 
tree  and  delicate;  and  his  outline  very 
correct.  His  skies,  trees,  and  distances, 
show  a  remarkable  freedom  of  hand, 
with  a  masterly  ease  and  negligence; 
and  his  animals  are  exquisitely  finished, 
and  touched  with  abundance  of  spirit. 
He  was  certunly  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  not  only 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  but  for 
his  exact  imitation  of  nature,  which  he  I 


incessantly  studied,  and  represented  in 
a  loTcly  manner.  His  only  amusement 
was  walking  in  the  fields,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sketching  every  scene  and  ob- 
ject on  the  spot,  and  he  afterwards  not 
only  composed  his  subjects  firom  his 
drawings,  but  frequently  etched  them, 
and  the  prints  are  deservedly  very  es- 
timable. The  paintings  of  Potter  bear  a 
high  price,  because,  beside  their  intrinsic 
merit,  the  artist  having  died  younff,  and 
not  having  finished  a  great  number  of 

fnctures,  they  are  now  rare.  One 
andscape,  wnich  he  painted  for  the 
Countess  of  Solms,  was  afierwards  sold 
to  Jacob  Van  Hoeck  for  two  thousand 
florins.  The  correctness  of  the  animals 
of  Potter,  in  their  various  actions  and 
attitudes,  the  natural  verdure  of  his 
trees,  and  the  careless  manner  of  his 
leafing,  are  sufiicient  marks  of  his  ge- 
nuine works.  There  was,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Louvre,  the  picture 
of  a  Herdsman  and  Cattle,  as  large  as 
life,  painted  by  Potter.  He  di^  in 
1654. 

PouRBus  (Peter),  called  the  Old, 
He  was  born  at  Gouda  in  1510,  but 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at 
Bruges,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the 
art  of  painting.  He  was  very  success- 
ful in  historical  composition,  and  also  in 
portrait;  in  which  fast  style  his  most 
capital  picture  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  Of  Alen9on,  which  is  acconnted 
excellent  in  the  resemblance,  as  well  as 
for  handling  and  colour.  He  punted 
also  a  number  of  historical  pictures  for 
the  churches  and  convents;  particulariy 
one  of  St.  Hubert,  in  the  great  churcb . 
at  Gouda.  It  represents  that  Saint 
baptizing  two  catechumens,  attended 
by  two  persons  who  hold  wax  tapers, 
and  the  back-ground  is  a  perspective 
view  of  the  inside  of  a  temple,  executed 
with  great  elegance.  Another  fine 
piece  by  him  was  a  Crucifixion,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges, 
where  he^diod,  in  1583. 

PouBBus  (Fbancis),  the  Elder,  He 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1540,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  hb 
father,  Peter  Pourbus;  but  afterwards 
he  studied  under  Francis  Floris,  who 
was  so  conscious  of  his  superiority,  that 
he  used  to  call  him  his  master.  And, 
in  truth,  he  fiir  excelled  Floris  in  co- 
louring, as  he  also  did  his  fiither  ia 
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every  branch  of  the  profession.     He 

Eainted  animals  estremelj  well,  and  in 
is  landscapes  was  so  exact,  that  every 
species  of  fruit  or  forest  trees  might 
readily  be  distinguished.  But  his 
greatest  excellence  lay  in  portrait, 
which  he  painted  with  life,  spirit,  a 
strong  likeaess,  and  admirable  colour- 
ing. He  resided  chiefly  at  Antwerp, 
where,  in  1564,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy.  One  of  his 
principal  works  is  the  Wise  Men's 
Oifering,  at  Oudenarde;  and  in  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp  is  an  altar-piece 
of  the  Circumcision  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  1580. 

PouHBUs  (Francis),  the  Younger. 
This  artist  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1570.  He 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  painting 
from  his  father,  whom  he  surpassed  in 
several  branches  of  his  art.  After  tra- 
velling through  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he 
found  great  encouragement  as  a  por- 
trut  painter,  in  which  line  he  gave  his 
figures  a  g^ood  expression,  and  disposed 
his  draperies  with  a  noble  simplicity. 
In  the  historical  subjects  which  he  de- 
signed he  was  remarkably  correct,  and 
in  all  his  works  showea  a  pleasing 
tone  of  colouring.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  Florentine 
gallery;  and  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Paris  are  preserved  nis  portraits  of 
Henrv  IV.  and  Mary  de  Medicis.  In 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
at  Tournay,  b  a  Crucihxion,  by  Pour- 
bus,  which  is  highly  commeuded;  as 
also  are  the  Annunciation,  in  the 
church  of  the  Jacobins;  and  a  Last 
Supper,  now  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris. 
In  tne  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  same  city 
are  two  paintings  of  the  minority  and 
minority  of  Louis  XIII.  by  Pourbus. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  16*22. 

PoussiN  (Nicholas).  This  eminent 
punter  was  bom  at  Andelay,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1594.  His  family,  though 
originally  noble,  was  considerably  re- 
duced, owing  to  the  civil  wars  of 
France;  and  John  Poussiii,  the  father 
of  the  painter,  after  serving  in  the 
army,  settled  on  a  small  paternal  in- 
heritance, where  he  cultivated  scientific 
pursuits.  Nicholas  learned  the  first 
principles  of  drawing  from  Quintin 
Varin,  an  artist;  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  for  further 


improvement,  and  there  studied  a  few 
months  under  Ferdinand  Elle,  a 
Flemish  portrait  painter.  His  next 
instructor  was  Lallemant,  with  whom, 
however,  he  continued  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  finest  paintings 
to  which  he  could  obtiun  access.  He 
also  drew  after  casts  of  ancient  statues; 
and  such  was  his  diligence,  that,  by 
these  helps,  he  acquired  a  fine  taste, 
and  a  readiness  at  composition,  which 
procured  him  employment  from  the 
capuchins  of  Blois,  and  at  the  ch&teau 
of  Chivemy.  For  the  former  he 
painted  sacred  subjects,  and  for  the 
latter  bacchanals  and  satyrs.  These 
talents  procured  Poussin  the  esteem  of 
several  men  of  eminence,  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  Marin<4  the  Italian  poet, 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Paris. 
Marino  became  his  friend,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rome; 
an  invitation  which  roussin  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  had  he  not  then 
been  engaged  on  some  commissions  of 
importance.  Among  these  were  six 
large  pictures  in  distemper  for  the  col- 
lege of  Jesuits,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Vii^n,  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 
Having  completed  his  engagements,  he 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  in 
1624,  but  soon  afterwards  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  friend  Marino, 
though  not  till  he  had  been  previously 
introduced  by  him  to  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Barberini.  The  protection  of 
his  eminence,  however,  was  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  straneer,  for  about  the 
same  Ume  he  quitted  Italy  on  an  em- 
bassy. Poussin  was  now  left  without 
assistance,  and  in  very  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances; notwithstanding  which,  he 
studied  and  worked  with  great  industry, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  pro- 
ductions for  sums  which  scarcely  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  the  materials. 
Happening  to  have  for  his  fellow-lodger 
Francis  du  Fresnoy,  the  sculptor,  an 
intimate  connexion  commenced  be- 
tween the  two  artists,  and  they  proved 
mutually  beneficial  to  each  other's  stu* 
dies;  and  Poussin,  in  imitation  of  his 
friend,  took  models  of  the  principal 
statues  and  bass-reliefs.  At  first  he 
copied  several  of  the  pictures  of  Titian, 
and  thereby  improved  his  style  of  co- 
louring; but  afterwards  he  applied  al- 
most wholly  to  the  works  or  Rafiaelle 
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and  Domenichino,  from  whose  perform- 
ances, uded  by  his  taste  for  the  an- 
tique, he  imbil>ed  that  correct  taste  of 
design  and  truth  of  expression,  which 
animate  and  adorn  all  his  compositions. - 
His  principal  attention,  however,  was 
directed  to  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture; for  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  per- 
suaded that  every  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  human  form  was  comprised  in  those 
productions.  When  Cardinal  Bar- 
oerini  returned  to  Rome,  he  employed 
Foussin  on  some  works,  the  principat  of 
which  were,  the  Death  of  Germanicus, 
and  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus; 
which  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  the 
prelate  procured  him  an  order  to  paint 
a  lai^e  piece  for  the  church  or  St. 
Peter,  representing  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Erasmus.  These  performance^  ex- 
tended his  reputation,  and  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  Cavaliere  del 
Pozzo,  for  whom  he  painted  his  first  set 
of  pictures,  re^iresenting  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  which  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  He 
afterwards  executed  another  series  of 
the  same  subjects,  which  came  into  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleaus,  and 
from  thence  to  thegallery  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford.  In  1689,  Poussin  ^as 
invited  to  France  by  Louis  XIII.,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  and  apartments  in 
the  Thuilleries.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  directed  to  paint  the  Last  Sup- 

ger,  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of 
t.  Germain-en-Xaye;  and  he  per- 
formed this  commission  in  an  admirable 
manner;  for  the  design  is  noble,  the 
composition  accurate,  the  expression 
strong  and  elegant,  and  the  whole  full 
of  animation.  Having  completed  this 
fine  picture,  he  was  employed  to  paint 
a  similar  one  for  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  engaged  to  ornament 
the  Louvre  with  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. But  while  thus  honourably  ex- 
ercised, his  patience  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction,  con- 
sisting of  Vouet  and  his  adherents,  with 
whom  Fouquieres,  the  landscape  painter, 
became  associated,  out  of  envy  of  Pous- 
sin*8  superior  talents.  The  machina- 
tions of  this  cabal  proved  too  much  for 
his  temper,  and  he  conceived  a  com- 
plete dislike  to  Paris,  where,  indeed, 
the  tumultuous  mode  of  living  never 
agreed  with  his  retired  habits.  For 
these  reasons,  he  secretly  resolved  to 


return  to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet 
prosecution  of  his  studies.     This  design 
be  carried  into  efiect,  by  pretending  to 
go  thither  for  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  and  to  fetch  hia  wife;  but  when 
he   crossed  the  Alps,  no  indocement 
could  ever  prevail  with  him  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  or  even   to   leave 
Rome,  for  the  rest  of  his  daya.    One  of 
his  first  works  after  his  return  was  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  which  he 
piunted  for  Prince  GiustinianL     It  is 
an  admirable  performance,  but  one  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  the  beholder  no 
other  emotions  than  pity   and  terror. 
Two  other  noble  compositions  of  this 
period  were  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  passed  into 
the  gallery  of  Prince  della  Torre,  at 
Naples.     But  Poussin's  time  now  was 
chiefly  occupied  on  easel  pieces,  which 
were  sent  almost  as  soon  as  finished  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  eaeerly  por- 
chased,  and  valued  next  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Raffaelle.     He  never  made  any 
words  about  the  price  of  his  pictures, 
but  affixed  the  sum  at  the  baA  of  the 
canvass,  and  it  was  always  pud.     Poq»> 
sin  was  a  man  of  very  unassuming  man- 
ners, and  moderate  m  his  style  of  liv- 
ing.    Bishop  Mancini,  who  was  after- 
wards a  cardinal,  staying  once  on  a 
visit  with  him  till  it    was    dark,    the 
painter  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
lighted  him  down  stairs;  at  which  the 
prelate  seemed  surprised,  and  said,  "  I 
very  much'  pity  you.  Monsieur  Poussin, 
that  you  have  not  one  servant!"    To 
which  the  painter  replied,  **  And  I  pity 
you,  my  lord,  for  having  so  many.* 
roussin  married  the  sister  of  Gaspar 
Dughet  but  never  had  any   children, 
and  his  estate  amounted  to  no  more 
thai)  sixty  thousand  livres.     He  died  of 
a  palsy,  at  Rome,  in  1 665.     The  first 
suDJects  Poussin  painted  in  Italy  were 
taken  ftom  fabulous  or  poetical  liistory, 
and  chiefly  from  Ovid.     These  he  in- 
troduced into  his  landscapes,  enrich- 
ing the  scene  with  elegant  buildings, 
designed  after  the  magnificent  edifices 
that  abound  in  Rome  and  its  environs. 
But  afterwards  his  subjects  were  taken 
from  the  Bible,  though   oftener    ftom 
profane  history;  in  the  management  of 
which  he  always  observed  the  cxMtume 
strictly,  and  with  equal  judgment  and 
learning*     At  first  he  endeayoured  to 
imitate  the  colonring   of  Titian,  but 
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when  be  became  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Raffaelle  and  the  antique,  his 
tone  altered,  and  his  carnations  bad  no 
longer  the  warmth  which  distinguished 
his  earlv  productions.  His  invention 
was  as  happy  as  it  was  lively,  and  he 
designed  with  spirit  and  correctness; 
though  he  was  not  always  happy  in  the 
disposition  of  his  figures,  which  too 
often  were  distributed  in  the  same  line, 
owing  to  his  having  neglected  the  study 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  In  perspective 
and  architecture  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
complished; and  this  enabled  him  to 
give  a  captivating  air  of  grandeur  to 
his  landscapes,  the  scenes  and  situations 
of  which  were  highly  pleasing,  and  re- 
ceived peculiar  t^auty  from  the  novelty 
'  of  the  objects  introduced,  the  variety 
of  the  trees,  buildings,  and  other  orna- 
ments; every  part  being  lightly  and 
delicately  touched,  and  exhibiting  equal 
truth  and  judgment  By  bis  predo- 
minant attachment  to  the  antique,  the 
historical  compositions  of  Poussin  are 
very  accurate,  and  the  airs  and  atti- 
tudes of  his  figures  are  also  gcnerallv 
beautiful,  though  not  always  gpraceful; 
for,  by  neglecting  to  study  nature  with 
due  attention,  bis  forms  want  that 
variety  which  alone  gives  entertainment 
and  delight.  The  colouring  of  Poussin, 
as  already  remarked,  did  not  corres- 
pond with  his  other  powers;  it  is  cold, 
feeble,  and  hard,  more  resembling  the 
marble  of  the  ancient  statues,  which  he 
admired,  than  real  flesh,  or  the  tints  of 
other  great  painters.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  could 
feelthe  full  force  of  the  colouring  of  Ti- 
tian and  Guide.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  in  his  performances;  for 
many  of  those  which  he  executed  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  his  prime  and  middle  age. 
The  same  taste  and  the  same  genius 
appear  in  all,  but  the  handling  dis- 
covers an  unsteadiness  that  is  not  ob- 
servable in  his  earlier  works.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  is  allowea  to 
have  been  an  admirable  artist,  and  the 
high  price  which  his  pictures  produce 
in  every  part  of  Europe  is  an  incontes- 
table proof  of  his  established  merit. 
In  addition  to  these  observations,  it  is 
remarked  by  a  judicious  critic,  that, 
"  though  Poussin  abstracted  the  theory 
of  his  proportions  from  the  antique,  he 
is  seldom  uniform  and  pure  in  his  style 


of  design,  ideal  only  in  parts,  and 
oftener  so  in  female  thad  in  male  cha- 
racters. He  supplies  antique  heads  and 
torsos  with  limbs  and  extremities  from 
the  model.  As  a  colon rist  he  was 
extremely  unequal.  Into  the  Deluge, 
and  the  Plague  of  the  Philistines,  ne 
transfused  the  very  hues  of  the  ele- 
ments, whose  ravages  he  represented, 
whilst  numbers  of  his  other  pictures  are 
deformed  by  crudity  and  patches.  His 
excellence  in  landscape  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and,  when  it  is  the  chief 
olject  of  his  picture,  precludes- all  cen- 
sure; but  considered  as  the  scene  or 
back-ground  of  an  historic  subject,  the 
ease  with  which  he  executed,  and  the 
predilection  which  he  had  for  it,  oi\en 
made  him  give  it  an  importance  which 
it  ought  not  to  have:  it  divides  our  at- 
tention, and  from  an  accessory  becomes 
a  principal."  To  the  pictures  of  this 
celebrated  painter,  already  noticed,  we 
have  now  to  add,  a  Bacchanalian  Tri- 
umph, in  his  earliest  and  best  manner, 
which  formed  part  of  the  Angerstein 
collection,  and  at  present  is  one  of  the 
British  National  Gallery. 

Poussin  (Gasfar).  l*he  family  name 
of  this  artist  was  Dughet;  but  he  took 
that  of  Poussin  in  consequence  of  his 
alliance  with  the  preceding  artist,  who 
married  his  sister.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  France  in  1600,  but  better 
accounts  place  his  birth  at  Rome  in 
1613.  On  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
he  became  the  pupil  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  at  first  only  employed  him 
to  prepare  his  palette,  pencils,  and  co- 
lours; but  by  the  instructive  precepts 
and  excellent  example  of  that  eminent 
master,  he  became  so  great  a  proficient, 
that  he  gradually  rose  into  the  highest 
reputation.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters 
of  landscape  that  ever  appeared,  and 
it  is  generally  thought  no  artist  ever 
studied  nature  to  better  purpose,  or  re- 
presented the  effects  of  land-storms 
more  happily  than  he  did:  every  tree 
shows  a  proper  and  natural  degree 
of  agitation,  and  every  leaf  is  in  mo- 
tion. His  scenes  are  always  beauti- 
fully chosen,  as  also  are  the  sites  of  his 
buildings,  which  last  have  a  pleasing 
effect,  by  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
elegance.  His  distances  recede  from 
the  eye  with  true  perspective  beauty; 
bis  grounds  are  charmingly  broken,  and 
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his  figures,  trees,  and  other  objects,  are 
so  judiciously  placed,  and  proportioned 
to  the  distance,  as  to  create  a  most 
agreeable  deception.  He  had  a  free 
and  delicate  manner  of  pencilling,  and 
was  exceedingly  expeaitious  in  his 
work;  for  bis  imagination  was  scarcely 
more  ready  to  invent  than  his  hana 
was  to  execute:  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  he  finished  a  large  land- 
scape, and  inserted  all  the  requisite 
figures,  within  the  compass  of  one  day. 
By  some  connoisseurs  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  pictures  of  Gaspar  have 
sometimes  too  great  a  verdure;  that 
his  masses  are  often  too  much  of  one 
colour,  and  that  frequently  there  is  too 
much  blackness  in  the  foregrounds  of 
some  of  his  compositions;  but  notwith- 
standing such  small  imperfections,  hb 
paintings  are  always  beautifiil.  Gaspar 
had  three  manners  in  his  paintings, 
which  are  distinguishable  witnout  any 
great  nicety.  The  first  was  rather  dry; 
and  the  last,  though  agreeable,  was 
unequal  to  that  of  his  middle  time. 
His  second  manner  was  by  many 
degrees  his  best,  as  it  was  more  simple 
and  learned;  and  his  colouring  appeared 
so  lovely,  fresh,  and  full  of  truth  and 
nature,  that  no  eye  can  behold  one  of 
his  landscapes  of  that  period  without 
admiration.  He  designea  human  figures 
indifferently,  for  which  reason  he  fre- 
auently  prevailed  on  Nioolo  to  paint 
them  for  him;  and  they  were  always 
introduced  with  the  utmost  propriety. 
No  commendation  can  be  bestowed  on 
the  works  of  Gaspar  that  can  seem  su- 
perior to  their  desert;  and  the  great 
prices  they  fetch  show  how  deservedly 
they  are  esteemed  in  every  nation 
where  the  art  of  painting  is  cultivated 
or  understood.  His  pictures  generally 
represent  the  finest  prospects  about 
Rome,  Tivoli,  and  Frescati;  and  they 
uniformly  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur. 
In  the  Angerstein  collection,  now  the 
basis  of  the  National  Gallery,  are  two 
of  his  finest  pieces;  one  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  witn  a  richly  extended  scene; 
and  the  other  a  Land  Storm.  This 
great  artist  produced  a  few  spirited 
etchings  of  landscapes.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1675. 

PoassiN  (John  Duohst).  He  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Gaspar  Ponssin, 
and  was  born  at  Rome  about  1615. 
He  first  studied  and  practised  painting; 


but  not  meeting  with  snceess  oideqamte 
to  his  expectations,  he  tomed  bis 
thoughts  to  engraving,  and  exeented 
several  good  prints  after  the  works  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Nieolo  Poiunn,  par- 
ticularly the  Seven  Sacramenta. 

Pozzi  (GioyANNi  BATTiaTA).  He 
was  born  at  Milan,  but  went  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  there  obtained 
employment  in  the  palace  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  also  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican.  In  the  Sistine  chapel  ofSL 
Maria  Maggiore,  he  painted  tne  Visita- 
tion of  the  Virein,  and  the  Dream  of 
St.  Joseph.  He  died  at  the  i^  of 
twenty-eight. 

Pozzi  (STsraANo.)  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Rome,  and  stndied  successively 
under  Cario  Maratti  and  AgQatino 
Masucci;  to  both  of  whom  he  proved 
superior  in  grandeur  of  deain  and 
vigour  of  colouring.  In  the  Palazzo 
del  Monte  Cavallo  is  a  picture  of  his, 
representing  St.  Gngoij;  and  in  the 
church  of  II  Nome  St.  di  Maria  is  an 
altar-piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Deatn  of  St.  Joseph.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1768. 

Pozzo  (Andrea).  He  was  bom  at 
Trent  in  1642,  and  had  for  an  inatractor 
an  artist  of  mean  abilities,  who,  observ- 
ing the  superiority  of  his  genius,  set 
him  to  imitate  the  best  pictures  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  that  city.  By  con- 
tinual application  to  these  studies, 
Pozzo  made  a  number  of  good  designs, 
even  while  young.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came the  scholar  of  an  artist,  who  had 
studied  several  years  at  Rome,  and 
whose  works  showed  a  much  better 
taste,  and  greater  elegance,  than  any  of 
the  painters  who  practised  at  Trent 
On  tne  removal  of  this  person  to  Milan 
Pozzo  accompanied  him,  but  was  treated 
by  him  there  very  harshly,  and  pre- 
vented from  following  his  inclination  of 
visiting  Rome  or  Venice.  However, 
he  found  a  patron  at  Milan,  who  was  a 
loyer  of  the  art,  and  whose  liberality 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  hedenredi 
of  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  of  per- 
spective and  architecture.  But  now, 
unhappily,  on  getting  plenty  of  money, 
he  fell  into  vicious  company,  and  grew 
extremely  dissolute;  till  he  was  so  af> 
fected  by  the  discourse  of  an  eminent 
preacher,  that  he  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world;  and  accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  admitted 
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into  the  society  of   Jesuits.      These 
fathers  having  observed  the  talents  of 
Pozzo,  and  beings  always  attentive  to 
what  might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
their  order»  placed  him  under  Lodovico 
Scaramuccia,  by  whose  precepts  he  ac- 
quired a  gprand  and  magnificent  style  of 
composition,  and  painted  several  sub- 
jects taken    from    sacred  history,    in 
fresco  as  well  as  in  oil.     After  exe- 
cuting some  noble  designs  at  Turin,  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
accurately  the  most  superb  structures 
in  that  city;  and  performed  manv  ad- 
mirable works  which  astonished  all  who 
beheld  them  by  their  variety,  elegance, 
and  grandeur.     No  painter  could  pos- 
sess a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
perspective    than    Pozzo;    on    which 
science   he  published  some  elaborate 
and  judicious  treatises.     He  excelled 
in  history,  landscape,  and  portrait,  and 
almost    m  every   branch   of   the   art; 
though  his  expression  was  not  equal  to 
his  elevated  ideas;  but  in  architecture 
and  perspective  he  was  critically  and 
wonderfully  exact     The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  invited  him  to  his  court,  sat  to 
dim  for  his  portrait,  and  appointed  him 
to  paint  that  of  the  Archauke  Joseph; 
which  last  was  extremely  applauded,  as 
well  for  the  likeness  as  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  tlie  attitude.     Amone  a  num- 
ber of   historical    subjects    which   he 
painted  at   Vienna,  that  of  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
empress,  was  much  admired.     His  fa- 
cility of  working  was  so  great,  that  Giro 
Ferri  used  to  say,  the  horses  of  other 
painters  moved   at  a  slow  pace,  but 
those  of  Pozzo  where  always  on  the 
ffallop.     While  at  Genoa  he  painted 
four  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  in 
imitation  of  Rubens;  but  his  principal 
performances    are  the  picture  of  St. 
Francesco  Borgia,  in  the  church  del 
Ges^k  at  Rome,  and  the  ceiling  of  that 
of  St.  Ignazia,  in  the  same  city.     The 
first  is  in  oil,  and  the  latter  in  fresco. 
Pozzo  died  at  Vienna  in  1709.      His 
portrait,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the 
Florentine  gallery. 

Pozzo  ( Isabella  dal).  This  lady 
was  a  native  of  Turin,  where,  in  the 
church  of  St  Francesco,  is  a  picture 
painted  by  her,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  several  Saints.  The  date 
of  this  piece  is  1666,  and  it  is  highly 
spoken  of  for  design  and  composition. 


POZZOBERRATO      (LoDOVICO).        Thls 

artist,  who,  from  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence,  has  obtained  the  name  of  da 
Trevigi,  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Paul  Brill.  He 
painted  landscapes,  and  particularly 
storms,  with  great  vigour  ana  efiect;  his 
skies  and  distances  are  most  correctly 
tinted,  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
his  representation  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun. 

Prado  (Blas  de).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  near  Toledo  in  1497, 
and  had  Alonzo  Berrug^ete  for  his  in- 
structor. At  Madrid  are  preserved 
!>me  pictures  by  him,  particularly  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St  Pedro, 
representing  the  Descent  fi^m  the 
Cross,  which  shows  superior  talents,  and 
is  much  in  the  manner  of  Parmegiano. 
When  young,  this  painter  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  that  monarch's 
daughter,  for  which  he  was  well  remu- 
nerated.    He  died  at  Toledo  in  1557. 

Pratt  (Matthew).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  came 
to  London  in  1764.  He  resided,  all 
the  time  he  was  in  England,  with  his 
countryman,  Mr.  West;  and  in  1766  ex- 
hibited a  picture  called  the  American 
School,  consisting  of  portraits  of  him- 
self, Mr.  West,  and  others.  He  re- 
turned soon  after  to  Philadelphia. 

PRECiADO,or  Preziado  (Francesco). 
This  painter  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1 719, 
and  studied  in  his  own  country  under 
Dominigo  Martinez,  after  which  tie  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  scholar 
of  Sebastian  Conca.  Among  other 
works  in  that  city  he  painted  a  Holy 
Family,  in  the  style  of  nis  master.  He 
was  appointed  painter  to  Ferdinand  VI. 
and  director  of  the  Spanish  academy  at 
Rome,  where  he  dieo  in  1 789. 

Preister  (John  Justin).  He  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1698.  After 
being  instructed  by  his  father,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  painted  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Entombing  of  Christ, 
for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native 

Elace.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of 
is  talents,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  engraving.  His  brother  was  a 
painter  of  portraits. 

Prenner  (Gaspar).  This  painter 
was  born  about  1722,  at  Vienna.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  engraver,  fix>m 
whom  he  received  instruction  in  that 
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»r  which  he  went  to  Ital^,  and  I 
at  Rome  with  great  diligence 


art;  after 
studied 

many  years.  He  painted  there  an 
altar*  piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Dorot^, 
and  other  pictures;  besides  which  he 
occasionally  practised  engraving,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  John  Joseph, 
who  executed  some  plates  for  the  Mu- 
seum Fiorentinum. 

PaESTEL  (John  Gottlieb).  This 
art'ist  was  bom  at  Gninebach,  in  Sua- 
ble, in  1739.  He  stu(Ued  painting  at 
Venice  under  Giuseppe  Nogari;  but 
on  settling  at  Nuremberg  he  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  engraving,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
afterwards  separated  from  him,  and  died 
in  Loudon  in  1794. 

Pebti  (Cavalibeb  Mattia),  called 
Calabrese,     He  was  born  at  Taverna, 
in   Calabria,  in    1613,  but  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  principally  attended  to 
the  antique  statues,  and  the  works  of 
Raffaelle,  Buonarroti,  and  Annibale  Ca- 
racci.     He  also  became  a  scholar  of 
Lanfranco,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
the  school  of  Gucrcino,  at  Ceuto,  where 
he  learned  a  firm  manner  of  colouring, 
and  a  remarkable  freedom  of  pencil, 
being  ambitious  of  further  improvement, 
he   visited   Venice,    Bologna,   Parma, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  to  observe  the  works 
•  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  those 
cities;  and  he  also  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Rubens,  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  bis  conversation.     By  this  me- 
thod he  qualified  himself  to  appear  with 
honour  in  his  profession,  and  nis  paint- 
ings were  exceedinglv  ad  mired  at  Rome, 
where  he   settled  about   1657.     Cala- 
brese  had  a  ready  and  rich  invention; 
his  style  of  composition  was  grand,  his 
manner  of  colouring  bold  and  full  of 
force,  and  his  management  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro  equalled  his  master  Guercino,  by 
which  his  pictures  had  a  great  effect; 
yet  frequently  he  was  incorrect,  and 
not  only  wanted' grace,  but  elegance  of 
selection.     The  academy  of  St.  Luke 
having  appointed  the  Triumph  of  Osiris, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  as  a  subject  for 
an  historical  picture,  and  proposed  a 
considerable  premium  for  the  best  per- 
formance; the  superiority  was  adjudged 
to  Preti,  though  among  his  competitors 
were  some  artists  of  the  first  rank.     In 
the  Palazzo  Zambeccari  at  Bologna,  is 
a  half-length  figure  of  Homer  bv  him, 
as   large   as  life.     It  is   painted  in   a 


strong  manner;  the  head  and  the  bands 
are  Mautiful;  but  the  shadows  are  too 
black,  and  the  colouring  rather  blue. 
And  in  the  Palazzo  Ratta,  of  the  same 
city,  is  a  picture  by  this  master,  repre- 
senting a  Saint  coming  out  of  a  Tomb, 
which  is  composed  in  the  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  is  admirably  executed. 
The  shadows  of  the  principal  figure  are, 
however,  somewhat  too  dark,  acc»>rding 
to  his  general  manner;  but  altogether 
the  colouring  has  a  fine  effect,  and  the 
design  is  agreeable.     At  the  invitation 
of  the  grand  master,  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  he  painted  some  picturea,  the 
subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  execa- 
tion  gave  such  satbfaction,  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  order  of  knighthood. 
He  next  went  to  Naples,  and  painted 
there  some  works  in  tSresco  in  the  Car- 
thusian   church.      Calabrese    usually 
chose    terrible    subjects,    particulariy 
martyrdoms;    and  his   dark  colouring 
suited  the  scenes  which  he  represented. 
He  died  at  Malta  in  1699. 

PasviTALB  (Andrea).  He  was  bom 
at  Bergamo,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
Giovanni  Belliqt,  under  whom  he  be- 
came a  considerable  painter  of  history. 
He  at  first  followed  the  manner  of  his 
master,  but  afterwards  adopted  a  better 
style,  as  appeared  in  his  picture  of  the 
Preaching  of  St.  John,  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, in  the  cathedral  of  Bergamo.  His 
greatest  work,  however,  is  the  Annun- 
ciation at  Ceneda,  which  Titian  very 
much  admired.     He  died  about  1528. 

Priest  (Thomas).  Of  this  English 
artist  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
he  lived  about  1740,  at  Chelsea,  where 
he  painted  several  views  on  the  Thames, 
of  which  he  published  eight  etchings. 

Primaticcio  (Francesco).  He  was 
bom  in  1490  at  Bologna,  of  a  noble 
fiimily.  Being  a  younger  son,  he  was 
intended  for  commerce;  but  having  too 
elevated  a  mind  to  follow  that  occnpa- 
tion,  and  prompted  by  natural  genius, 
he  began  to  learn  design  and  colouring 
from  Innocenzio  da  Imola,  and  Bagaa- 
cavallo;~so  that  in  a  short  time  he  gave 
proofs  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  He 
then  quitted  his  native  city,  and  went 
to  Mantua,  where  he  became  a  disdple 
of  Giulio  Romano;  who  was  then,  with 
several  of  his  scholars,  engaged  on 
some  works  in  the  ducal  palace.    Pn- 
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maticclo  continued  under  the  direction 
of  Giulio  8tz  yean,  and  by  indefatigable 
application  acquired  an  excellent  know- 
leage  of  colouring,  and  a  fine  taste  of 
'composition.  He  worlced  in  fresco  as 
well  as  in  oil,  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner,  that  he  was  accounted  supe- 
rior to  all  his  fellow  pupils,  and  by  nis 
performances  in  one  of  tne  grand  apart- 
ments, he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
duke;  who,  when  Francu  I.  applied  to 
him  for  an  artist  to  ornament  his  palace 
of  Fontainebleau,  readily  recommended 
Primaticcio.  He  accordingly  set  out 
for  France,  where  he  was  not  less  for- 
tunate and  successful  with  the  king 
than  he  had  been  with  the  duke:  his 
works  were  approved  of  and  admired,  and 
he  adorned  Fontainebleau,  and  most  of 
the  royal  residences,  with  his  composi- 
tions. At  this  time  //  Rosso,  commonly 
called  Maitre  RouXy  was  superintendent 
of  the  royal  buildings,  and  between  him 
and  Primaticcio  a  violent  dissension 
arose,  which  proceeded  so  far,  that  the 
king,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  gave  our  art- 
ist a  commission  to  purchase  antiques, 
and  other  curiosities,  for  him  at  Rome. 
This  trust  he  discharged  with  credit, 
and  returned  laden  with  valuable  sta- 
tues, casts,  and  busts.  On  his  arrival, 
Maitre  Rouz  was  dead,  and  Primatic- 
cio was  appointed  to  finish  the  works 
which  that  painter  had  begun  in  the 
great  gallery  and  apartments  at  Fon- 
tunebleau.  Here  also  he  represented, 
in  fifteen  compartments  of  tne  ceiling, 
the  deities  or  the  Iliad,  and  on  the 
walls  the  adventures  of  Ulysses.  But 
in  these  works  Primaticcio  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  Nicolo  Abate.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  these  noble  spe- 
cimens of  genius  no  longer  exist,  hav- 
ing been  obliterated  in  1788,  when  the 
puace  underwent  repairs  and  (altera- 
tions; so  that  nothing  remains  of  Pri- 
maticcio's  designs  there^but  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  For  these 
performances  the  artist  was  rewarded 
with  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Troyes, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  composed  well,  and  was  accounted 
the  best  designer  of  the  school  of  Giu- 
Uo  Romano.  His  attitudes  were  well 
understood,  and  in  those  he  seemed  to 
imitate  the  style  of  Parmegiano.  His 
touch  was  light,  and  his  colouring 
lively;  yet  his  pictures,  in  many  parts, 
are  not  equal  to  what  could  be  either 


wished  pr  expected;  for  the  expeditious 
manner  which  he  adopted  occasioned 
him  to  neglect  correctness  and  nature. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1570. 

Prince  (John  Baptist  le).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1733,  and 
studied  painting  at  Paris  in  the  school 
of  Francis  Boucher,  where  he  spent 
some  vears,  afler  which  he  accompanied 
the  Abb^  Chappe  to  Siberia,  when 
that  astronomer  went  to  make  his  ob- 
servations on  the  transit  of  Venus.  In 
that  frozen  region,  Le  Prince  drew  a 
number  of  views  and  sketches  of  the 
people,  with  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. On  visiting  Petersburg,  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  that  city,  of 
which,  on  his  return  to  Paris,,  he  pub- 
Ibhed  an  engraving.  He  als^^xecuted 
many  other  plates,  both  in  etching  and 
aquatinta,  taken  from  the  pictures 
which  he  had  drawn  during  his  travels 
in  the  north.  He  was  now  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Ropral  Academy  of 
Paris,  on  which  occasion  he  painted  for 
his  reception  a  picture  representing  the 
ceremony  of  Baptism  in  Russia.  Le 
Prince  excelled  in  conversation  pieces, 
the  interior  of  guard-rooms,  pastorals, 
and  rural  festivities;  most  of  which  ho 
also  engraved  himself  in  a  very  pleasing 
style.     He  died  in  1781. 

Priwitzer  (John).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Hungary,  and  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at 
whose  court  he  was  entertained,  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  of  the 
nobility.  At  Wobum  Abbey,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  a  whole 
lenffth  bv  him  of  Sir  William  Russel, 
in  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
attended  by  a  dwarf.  It  is  dated  1627. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  painter. 

Procaccini  (Ercole).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1520.  On  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  which  he  met 
with  at  his  native  place  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  opened  a  school  with 
mat  success.  He  imitated  Corregio 
happily,  except  in  his  colouring,  which 
is  feeble;  yet  he  established  a  high  re- 
putation as  an  instructor.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  an  Annunciation;  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Christ's 
Agony;  St.  Michael  combating  the 
Rebel  Host;  and  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  all  of  which  are  in  the  churches 
of  Bologna.  He  died  about  1600. 
Procaccini  (Camillo).      He  was 
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born  at  Bologna  in  1546,  and  stodied 
under  his  father,  Ercole  Procaccinl, 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  particularly  attached  to  the 
style  of  Buonarroti,  although  he  also 
strove  to  imitate  the  grace  displayed  in 
the  figures  of  Parmegiano.  By  aiming 
at  the  terrible  and  gigantic  forms  of 
Michel  Angelo,  he  lost  sight  of  nature, 
whence  the  arms  and  eitremities  of  his 
figures  are  frequently  out  of  proportion; 
but  when  he  allowed  himselt  time  to  re- 
vise his  work,  and  study  it  with  proper 
care,  he  was  capable  of  drawing  cor- 
rectly: his  best  pictures  were  well  es- 
teemed, and  seemed  as  different  from 
those  which  were  negligently  performed, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  Camillo  had  a  ready  genius, 
a  strong  manner  of  colouring,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  pencil  and  freedom 
of  hand:  his  draperies  were  cast  in  anoble 
taste,  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  elegant, 
and  his  best  works  generally  showed  a 
good  expression ;  so  that  in  many  respects 
he  was  accounted  equal  to  Lodovico 
Caracci,  with  whom  he  painted  in  com- 
petition, in  the  cathedral  at  Piacenza. 
There  is  a  Last  Supper  by  him,  on  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Genoa,  which 
is  in  a  grand  style  of  painting.  The 
figures  are  considerably  lai^er  than 
life,  and  their  size  adds  a  migesty  to 
the  composition.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  happy  invention,  and  for  having 
greater  beauty  in  the  disposition  than 
appears  either  in  the  works  of  his 
fiitner,  or  his  brother  Giulio  Cesare. 
The  figures  in  this  picture  also  are 
much  more  correct  tnan  his  general 
designs.  Hb  st^le  is  always  flpreat,  and 
the  spirit  and  invention  in  his  works 
scarcely  leave  a  spectator  room  to 
dwell  on  the  want  of  lesser  perfections. 
In  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St  Dominick,  at  Genoa,  is  a  noble 
picture  of  the  Circumcision  of  Christ, 
painted  by  Procaccini.  The  composi- 
tion is  grand,  the  design  and  disposition 
are  extremely  good,  the  heads  of  the 
figures  are  in  a  fine  taste,  though  the 
form  of  the  Virgin  cannot  be  called 
beautiful,  and  the  colouring  is  bold, 
producing  an  excellent  effect.  This 
picture  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Giulio, 
out  by  most  to  Camillo,  whose  most 
esteemed  works  are  at  Milan,  in  the 
cathedral  of  which  city  he  painted  in 
fresco  the  History  of  St.  Agnes.     At 


Reggio  is  a  fine  piece  by  him  of  the 
Last  Judgment;  and  in  the  same  place 
is  a  noble  picture  of  St.  Roch,  which 
has  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Annibale 
Caracd.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1GS6. 
Camillo  Procaccini  etched  several  pnuls 
of  sacred  subjects  from  his  own  designs. 

Procaccini  (Giulio  Cebare).     He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Camillo, 
and  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1 54&    After 
receiving  instructions  in  the  school  of 
his   father,  he    applied    to    scolptaie; 
which  art,  however,  he  quitted,  as  it  is 
said,  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  CaraocL 
But  this  circumstance  does  Dot  appear 
probable,  when  his  age  is  consioered. 
At  all  events,  when  he  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  painting,  he  soon  proved 
the  best  artist  of  his  family,  and  fur 
superior  to   his  brother   Camillo,  not 
only  in  the  strength  and  boldness  of 
his  figures,  but  also  in  the  purity  and 
correctness  of  his  outline.     It  is  very 
clear  that  he  had  carefully  studied  Cor- 
regio,  Raffaelle,  and  Titian;  but  par- 
ticularly the  first,  the  imitation  of  whose 
style  is  perceptible  in  all  his  paintings. 
He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  where 
he  improved  greatly  by  contemplating 
the  finest  productions  of  Raffaelle  and 
other  masters.     On  settling  at  Milan, 
he  rose  into  high  distinction,  and  his 
extraordinary  merit  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  the  first  nobility.      The 
public  buildings  of  that  city  poesess 
most  of  his  capital  pieces,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Transfiguration,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Celsus;  the   Wise 
Men's   Offering;   and  St.  Frands  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  at  the  Padri  Zoe- 
colanti;  and  the  Annunciation,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio.     In  the  French 
church  of  St.  Luigi,  at  Rome,  u  a  Ma- 
donna, much  in  the  manner  of  Cor> 
regie,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
work  of  that  great  master;  and  at  Genoa 
is  a  Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of  the 
Annundation,     finely    executed,    de- 
signed in  a  grand  style,  and  coloured 
with  great  force  and  beauty.     In  the 
Palazzo  DurazKo,  of  the  same  dty,  is  a 
lovely  picture,  representing  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  designed  in  a  giaad 
taste,  and  wonderfully  well  coloined; 
and  in  the  Palazzo  Caregha  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  beautifully  de- 
signed  and  admirably  colouied.    He 
died  at  Milan  in  1626. 

PaocAGCiNi  (Caelo  Antonio).    He 
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was  tho  third  son  of  Ercole  Procaocini, 
and  was  bom  at  Bolos^na  about  1555. 
After  learning  the  principles  of  his  art 
in  the  school  of  his  &ther,  ne  quitted  his- 
torical composition  to  paint  landscapes, 
flowers,  ana  fruit,  in  the  representation 
of  which  objects  he  attained  great  emi- 
nence.    He  died  at  Milan  about  1628. 

PaocACciNi  (Ercole),  called  the 
Young,  He  was^the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1596. 
Ginlio  Cesare  Procaccini  was  his  in- 
stractor,  and  he  followed  his  style 
generally,  though  he  also  painted 
flower-pieces  in  such  perfection,  that 
for  one  of  hb  performances  in  that  line 
he  was  honoured  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
His  principal  work  in  history  is  an  altar- 
piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Bergamo. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Giulio,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  in  1676. 

P&ocACciNi  (Andeba).  This  artbt 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1671,  and  had  his 
education  in  the  school  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  whose  style  he  constantly  fol- 
lowed. He  resided  many  years  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  where  he  executed 
soTeral  works  of  reputation.  He  died 
in  1784. 

PaoNTi  (Padre  Cesare).  This 
artist  was  bora  at  Rimini  in  1626,  and 
had  Guercino  for  his  instmctor.  He 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  but  still  continued  to  paint 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches,  and  he 
executed  them  in  an  admirable  manner, 
generally  enriching  the  back-grounds 
with  tho  representations  of  buildings. 
He  died  at  Ravenna  in  1708. 

Prou  (James).  This  artist,  who  was 
both  a  painter  and  engraver,  was  bora 
at  Paris  about  1640.  He  studied  under 
Sebastian  Bourdon,  in  whose  style  he 
painted  landscapes.  He  published  se- 
veral^rints,  some  after  hb  own  designs, 
others  after  Bourdon,  and  others  &er 
Agostino  Caracci.    He  died  about  1 700. 

Provbnzale  (Marcbllo  da  Cento). 
He  was  born  at  Cento  in  1575,  and  was 
a  disciple  of  Paolo  Roselli,  under  whom 
he  became  eminent  as  a  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portrait;  but  his  superior  merit 
consisted  in  mosaic  work,  which  he 
executed  with  astonishing  beauty  and 
neatness.  In  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Borghese  at  Rome,  is  Orpheus  playing 


on  the  Lyre,  and  above  all  the  rest,  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Paul  V.  in  mosaic  by 
nim,  which  is  wrought  with  inimitable 
art  and  judgment.  Though  composed 
in  imitation  of  the  mosaic  works  of  the 
ancients,  it  excels  them.  The  face 
alone  consists  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  pieces,  many  being  no  larger  than  a 
gram  of  sand;  and  it  is  therefore  de- 
servedly esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  Rome.  Together  with 
Roselli,  he  executed  several  others  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  after  the  cartoons 
of  Roncalli.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1639. 

Prudhon  (Peter  Paul).  This  artist 
was  born  in  1 760,  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  gained  the 
prize  given  by  the. states  of  Burgundy. 
This  success  entitled  him  to  be  sent  as 
a  student  to  Rome,  and  in  that  city  he 
remained  from  1783  to  1789.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  acquired  high  re- 
putation; but  his  happiness  did  not 
equal  his  fame.  An  unhappy  marriage 
imbittered  eighteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  his  latter  days  were  clouded  by  the 
loss  of  Mademoiselle  Mayer,  one  of  his 
pupils,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. He  died  in  1823.  His  design 
was  sometimes  incorrect,  but  his  defects 
were  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  his 
composition  and  colouring.  He  has 
been  denominated  the  French  Corregio. 
His  productions  are  numerous.  Crime 
pursued  by  Justice  and  Celestial  Ven- 
geance; Psyche  borne  away  bv  the 
Zephyrs;  Zephyr  sporting  over  a  Brook; 
an  Assumption;  and  a  Dying  Christ;  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  bis  pictures. 

PcoET  (Peter  Paul).  This  artbt 
was  bora  at  Marseilles  in  1623.  He 
was  famous  as  a  sculptor  and  architect, 
as  well  as  a  painter,  in  which  last  ca- 
pacity his  style  of  design  and  colouring 
IS  said  to  resemble  the  manner  of  Buo- 
narroti; and  those  pictures  which  are  of 
his  hand  are  much  valued  and  admired 
in  France.  In  the  cathedral  at  Aix  is 
an  altar-piece  painted  by  Puget,  repre- 
senting tne  Annunciation;  in  which  the 
design  is  correct,  and  there  appears  an 
ease  in  the  cast  of  the  draperies;  a  bold 
relief,  with  considerable  grace  in  the 
figures;  and  a  good  expression  in  their 
countenances;  but  the  colouring  is  cold* 
In  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at  Toulon 
is  another  picture  of  the  same  subject, 
but  much  in  the  taste  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.     He  died  at  Marseilles  in  1695. 
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PooB  (Herb£rt).  This  artiit  U 
said  to  hare  been  a  natiye  of  Ireland; 
but  from  both  his  names,  it  seems  more 
protMble  that  he  was  a  Welshman.  He 
came  to  London  about  the  year  1759, 
and  obtained  some  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  landscapes,  though  his  style  is 
▼ery  affected.  He  made  some  attempts 
to  imitate  Hogarth,  but  without  success; 
and  died  in  obscurity,  about  1775. 

PuoLiA  (Giuseppe),  called  Ji  Ba§- 
taro.  This  painter  was  bom  in  1620 
at  Rome,  where  he  produced  several 
works  of  merit,  the  cnief  of  which  are 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Padridella  Minerva;  and 
the  Assumption  of- the  Virgin,  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  He 
died  in  1582. 

PuLiGo  (DomtNico).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1475,  and  was  a  dbciple 
of  Ghirlandaio;  in  whose  school  he  not 
only  became  superior  to  all  his  com- 
panions, but  was  esteemed  equal  to  his 
master.  He  formed  a  strict  intimacy 
with  Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  which  he 
was  greatly  improved,  and  mieht  have 
reaped  much  more  advantage  from  that 
connexion,  if  his  love  of  pleasure  had 
not  rendered  him  so  necessitous,  that, 
to  supply  his  demands,  he  painted  more 
for  immediate  gain  than  to  advance  his 
reputation.  He  had  a  commendable 
taste  of  composition  and  design,  and 
was  excellent  in  his  colouring.  But 
his  principal  talent  lay  in  painting  por- 
traits and  Madonnas,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  applause.  He  also  painted 
historical  suojects,  amouff  which  are 
particularly  mentioned,  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  a  Lucretia;  and  the  Death 
of  Cleopatra.     He  died  in  1527. 

PuLzoNB  (Scipionb),  Called  also 
Oaetano.  This  artist  was  bora  at 
Gaeta  in  1550,  and  studied  under  Jaco* 
pino  del  Conte.  '  He  was  a  distinguished 
painter  of  history  and  portrait,  but  ex- 
celled in  the  latter  department  of  the 
art.  His  attitudes  are  very  graceful, 
and  the  expression  of  his  ngures  un- 
commonly animated.  Among  the  many 
distinguished  personages  who  sat  to 
him,  were  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  and  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  The  principal  of  his  works 
in  history  are,  the  Assumption,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Silvester  at  Rome;  a 
Piotlu  in  that  of  del  Gesi^;  and  the 
Crucifixion,  in  St.  Maria  in  Vallicella. 


In  the  Bbighese  palaee  is  a  beaotUiil 
pieee  by  him,  representing  the  Holy 
Family.  He  designed  correctly,  and 
his  colourii^  b  sweetiy  harmooioos. 
He  died  at  Home  in  156a 

PupiMi  (BiAOio).  This  aitiai  was 
bom  at  Bologna,  and  liTed  abovt 
1540.  He  studied  under  Francesco 
Francia,  to  whose  style  he  oonstandy 
adhered.  The  principal  of  lus  works 
are  at  Bologna,  where,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giuliano,  is  the  CorooaUon  of 
the  Vifgin;  in  that  of  St.  Giacomo 
Magiriore,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  Ursula;  in  that  of  Sl  Maria  della 
Baroncella,  St.  John  in  the  Desert;  and 
at  the  Institute,  a  Nativity. 

PrNAUta  (Adam).  He  was  bom  at 
the  village  or  Pynaker,  between  Schie* 
dam  and  Delft,  in  1621.  Under  whom 
he  received  his  instmctions  is  unknown, 
but  he  went  for  improvement  to  Rome, 
where  he  continuea  for  three  years,  and 
chose  the  works  of  the  great  masteis 
for  his  models;  besides  which,  he  also 
studied  after  nature  the  beautiful  scenes, 
ruins,  views,  and  buildings,  in  and  about 
that  city.  By  this  happy  application  of 
his  time  and  talents  while  in  Ital^,  be 
retumed  home  an  accomplished  painter, 
and  his  works  rose  into  high  esteem. 
He  had  a  judicious  method  of  distribut- 
ing his  liffhts  and  shadowi^  and  managed 
them  in  bb  compositions  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  please  and  relieve  the  eye  bv 
their  agreeable  oppositions.  Hb  small 
pictures,  however,  are  preferable  to 
those  which  he  painted  in  a  large  size; 
and  are  admitted  into  the  calnnets  of 
the  curious  among  the  paintings  of  the 

Catest  masters.  He  was  generallv 
d  of  a  strong  moming  light,  whidi 
allowed  him  to  give  a  more  lively  vei^ 
dure  to  his  trees.  His  distances  die 
away  by  proper  breakings  of  the  ground, 
are  diversified  with  hills  and  yalleys, 
extending  the  view  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  be  supposed  to  reach;  and  his 
landscapes  are  usually  enriched  with 
elegant  ruins,  or  pieces  of  architecture, 
together  with  figures  correctly  designed, 
and  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
jects and  situations.     He  died  in  1673. 


Q. 


QaAGLiA  (GiOLio).      He  was  bore 
at  Como,  and  lived  about  the  year  16901 
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It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Recchi;  and  his  principal  works,  which 
are  at  Udina,  display  fertility  of  con- 
ception, great  taste  of  composition,  and 
a  dexterity  of  handling  above  most  of 
the  artists  of  his  time  and  country. 

Qua  INI  (Francesco).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1611,  and 
studied  under  Agostino  Mitelli,  by 
whose  instructions  he  became  eminent 
in  perspective  and  architecture.  Most 
of  his  works  are  in  the  palaces  of  Bo- 
logna, where  he  died  in  1660. 

QuAiNi  (LoDovico).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1649.  After  receiving  in- 
structions from  his  father,  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Guercino,  whom  he  lefl, 
to  study  under  his  relation,  Carlo  Cig- 
nani.  At  this  time  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschini  was  a  pupil  of  Cignani, 
and  the  two  youths  were  employed  by 
their  master  as  his  assistants  m  some  of 
his  greatest  works.  The  landscape, 
architecture,  and  other  ornaments,  were 
painted  by  Quaini,  who,  in  these  re- 
spects, excelled  his  master;  Frances- 
enini  was  employed  on  the  figures,  and 
Cignani  superintended  and  directed  the 
whole.  After  the  death  of  their  precep- 
tor, the  two  artists  continued  to  work 
together  in  the  same  spirit  of  amity,  their 
united  powers  being  employed  in  exe- 
cuting many  important  works,  not  only 
at  Bologna,  but  in  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly Rome,  where  they  painted  the 
cartoons  for' a  cupola  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  which  was  afterwards  com- 

Eleted  in  mosaic.  Quaini  also  painted 
y  himself  some  historical  pictures  en- 
tirely from  his  own  designs,  as  a  Visita- 
tion; the  Dead  Saviour  supported  by 
the  Virgin;  and  the  Imprisonment  of 
St.  Nicholas,  as  an  altar-piece.  The 
liveliness  of  his  imagination  enabled 
him  to  compose  his  subjects  with  great 
ease,  and  in  an  elegant  taste.  He  died 
in  1717. 

QuAST  (Pbtbr).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1602.  -He  painted 
humorous  subjects,  as  beggars,  and  the 
festive  assemblies  of  peasants;  which 
he  represented  in  a  very  spirited  man** 
ner,  tnough  not  without  vulgarity.  He 
also  engraved  the  same  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, in  the  manner  of  Caliot.  He  died 
about  1670. 

QuELLiNus  (Erasmus).  He  was  born 


at  Antwerp  in  1607,  and  received  so 
liberal  an  education  as  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  his  native  city.  On  becoming  ao- 
ouainted  with  Rubens,  he  renounced 
tne  chair,  to  devote  himself  to  painting 
under  the  directions  of  that  great  mas- 
ter. His  progress  was  rapid,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  rose  to  distinction  among 
the  artists  of  his  country.  He  studied 
architecture  and  perspective,  and  em- 
ployed his  knowledge  of  those  branches 
very  successfully  in  all  his  future  com- 
positions, so  that  his  works  rose  into 
such  reputation  that  he  found  constant 
employment.  His  manner  of  designing 
was  good,  his  touch  free  and  spirited, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  colouring  suffi* 
ciently  showed  the  school  in  which  he 
imbibed  his  knowledge.  He  painted 
both  landscape  and  history  in  a  very 
agreeable  style;  and  his  great,  as  well 
as  small  compositions,  are  allowed  to 
have  abundance  of  merit;  but  in  the 
latter  his  pencilling  was  more  neat,  and 
his  colouring  more  transparent.  His 
taste  of  design,  though  considerably 
tainted  with  the  Flemish  manner,  is 
tolerably  correct;  and  in  many  respects 
his  ideas  are  just,  leanied,  and  elevated, 
though  his  drawing  is  sometimes  inac- 
curate. There  is  a  celebrated  picture 
of  this  master  at  Antwerp,  of  which  the 
subject  is,  Christ  in  the  House  of  the 
Pharisee,  and  Mary  Magdalen  washing 
his  Feet;  in  which  composition  he  has 
shown  a  fine  disposition,  good  pencil- 
ling, and  a  pleasing  tone  of  colour.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Mechlin,  is 
a  Nativity  by  Quellinus,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  work  c^  Vandyck; 
in  that  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Antwerp,  is 
the  Guardian  Angel;  and,  at  Ghent, 
an  altar-piece  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  All  these  are  admirable 
performances.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent painter  of  portrait ;  much  in  the 
manner  of  Vandyck.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1678.  He  etched  some 
prints,  chiefly  after  Rubens. 

Quellinus  (John  Erasmus),  called 
the  Young,  He  was  the  son  and 
scholar  of  Erasmus,  and  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1629.  Having  often  heard 
his  father  regret  that  he  had  never  been 
in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  ato  thither,  and 
this  object  he  accomplished  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,   first    visiting  Venice, 
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where  he  studied  the  works  of  Ptolo 
VeroDese,  whose  style  he  adopted. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Naples,  Flo- 
rence, and  Rome,  in  all  which  places 
he  obtained  considerable  employment, 
and  executed  some  (pund  works,  which 
extended  his  reputation.  At  the  denre 
of  his  father  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  received  numerous  commis* 
sions  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches 
and  convents,  as  well  as  for  private 
collections.  His  design  was  correct, 
his  draperies  were  large,  noble,  and 
flowing;  and  his  back-grounds  were 
enriched  with  obelisks,  monuments,  or 
magnificent  architecture.  His  figures 
are-  disposed  with  propriety  and  judj^- 
ment;  his  expression  b  lively;  and  his 
colouring  airreeably  heightened  by  a 
fine  effect  of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  Many 
of  his  works  are  improperly  ascribed  to 
his  father;  though,  whoever  observes 
the  productions  of  both  artists,  cannot 
but  perceive  at  first  sight  that  the  son 
was  ftir  superior  to  Erasmus,  as  well  in 
the  taste  of  deugn  and  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects,  as  in  the  correctness  of 
his  figures  and  the  elegance  of  their 
forms.  His  most  capital  painting  is  in 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
at  Antwerp.  The  figures  are  as  large 
as  life,  auci  the  subject  is  Christ  healing 
the  Sick.  It  is  a  large,  or  rather  a 
vast,  composition;  and  is  so  much  in 
the  style  of  Veronese,  that  it  might  be 
easily*  ascribed  to  that  great  painter. 
The  ornamental  architecture  is  admi- 
rable; and  though  the  composition  con- 
sists of  a  prodigious  number  of  figures, 
the  whole  is  without  confusion.  In  the 
refectory  of  the  same  abbey,  he  painted 
the  four  Repasts,  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels;  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Mechlin,  is  a  Last  Supper,  all  painted 
by  the  younger  Quellinus  in  an  admi- 
rable manner.  This  artist  ranks  in  the 
Flemish  School  next  to  Rubens  and 
Vandyck;  but  his  colouring  is  in  the 
Venetian  style.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1715. 

QoiLLAED  (Pbtbr  Antrony).  This 
artbt  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1711.  He 
had  Anthony  Watteau  for  his  master; 
after  which  be  went  to  Portugal,  where 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Lisbon.  He  also  practised  engrav- 
ing, but  died  young,  about  1741. 


R. 


Rabbl  (John).  This  artist,  who  vras 
a  native  of  France,  practked  both 
painting  and  engraving,  but  chiefly  the 
latter,  both  on  wood  and  on  copper. 
His  son,  Daniel  Rabei,  was  a  landscape 
painter,  and  published  several  etchings 
nrom  his  own  designs.  The  fiither  Hved 
about  1586,  and  the  son  io  1G20. 

Rabon  (Petbe).  This  French  painter 
was  born  at  Havre-de-Grace,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1616,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1684.  He  excelled  in  portrait;  bat  his 
son,  Nicholas  Hubon,  who  was  bom  at 
Parts  in  1644,  distinguished  himsdf  in 
history.    He  died  at  Hermant  in  1686. 

Racchbtti(Bbenae]x>).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1639,  and  studied 
under  his  uncle  Giovanni  Ghisolfi,  who 
took  care  to  guide  him  in  that  metbcd 
which  was  most  likely  to  render  him 
eminent.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
practised  perspective  and  architecture; 
and  at  last  painted  so  well  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  his  master,  that  his  pic- 
tures are  frequently  mistaken  for  those 
of  Ghisolfi.  His  usual  subjects  are 
sea-ports,  enriched  with  superb  build- 
ings, which  he  executed  witn  spirit  and 
judgment.  His  perspective  is  remark- 
ably true,  and  none  of  his  contempora- 
ries exceeded  him  in  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  1702. 

Rademaker  (Gbbabd).  He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1672;  and  after 
learning  the  principles  of  drawing  and 
perspective  m>m  nis  father,  who  was 
an  architect,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Van  Goor,  a  portrait  painter.  On  the 
death  of  that  artist,  Gerard  undertook 
to  teach  drawing  and  design,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
employed  as  the  instmctor  of  the  niece 
of  the  Bishop  of  Sebasto.  That  prelate 
was  so  pleased  with  his  agreeable  be- 
haviour, that  he  took  him  in  his  suite 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  three  years 
in  studying  evenrthiag  that  could  con- 
tribute to  his  improvement.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  merit  procured 
him  friends,  favour,  and  employment: 
his  works  were  eagerly  purchased  by 
persons  of  the  first  rank;  he  was  engaged 
in  several  considerable  undertakings; 
and  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
the  fiicility  with  which   he    painted. 
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enabled  him  to  finish  abuodaDce  of 
designs  in  a  short  time.  He  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  good  masters  of  the  Dutch 
School;  and  his  style  of  composition 
shows,  not  only  the  extensiveness  and 
grandeur  of  his  ideas,  but  also  a  genius 
well  cultivated,  by  studying  the  best 
iDodels.  In  architecture  and  perspec- 
tive he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  his  view  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Kome,  is  accounted  a  masterpiece, 
as  well  for  the  handling  as  for  the  truth 
and  exactness  of  the  design.  But  he 
also  painted  historical  subjects  with 
great  ability,  and  in  the  stadthouse,  at 
Amsterdam*  is  a  picture  by  him,  re- 

fresentiiu^  the  regency  of  that  city. 
le  was  fond  of  introdudng  bass-relief 
and  embossed  work  into  most  of  his 
compositions,  which  he  designed  with 
singular  art,  truth,  and  elegance.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  171 1. 

lUosMAKBa  (Abbaham).  He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1675,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  vounger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding.  This,  however, 
is  doubtful,  especially  as  we  are  confi- 
dently told  that  he  liecame  eminent  in 
his  profession  without  the  assistance  of 
any  master.  At  first  he  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  drawing  and  copying 
with  Indian  ink,  till  he  arrived  at  great 
perfection  in  that  manner  of  painting; 
and  he  also  practised  water  colours, 
which  he  managed  with  full  as  much 
freedom  of  touch  as  if  he  had  painted 
in  oil;  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  the 
approbation,  of  ail  the  artists  of  hb 
time.  He  excelled  in  landscapes,  and 
the  views  of  towns  in  Holland.  His 
invention  was  remarkably  fertile,  and 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish  an 
endless  variety  of  scenes  and  subjects, 
from  the  power  of  hb  active  imagina- 
tion, without  having  recourse  to  na- 
ture. He  composed  readily  and  agree- 
ably; and  fillecl  hb  pieces  with  suitable 
figures,  and  animals,  well  designed  and 
grouped.  And  as  he  had  applied  to 
the  study  of  architecture  and  perspec- 
tive, he  usually  adorned  his  designs 
.  with  elegant  ruins,  or  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  edifices.  Hb  colouring  b  bright, 
strong,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  tone, 
which  compensates  for  the  appearance 
of  a  little  dryness  observable  in  hb 
larger  works;  which  defect,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  contracted  by  a  habit  of 
painting  in  small.     He  went  to  reside 


at  Haerlem,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  artbts;  but  unhap- 
pily, while  on  hb  work  a  number  of 
peasants  assaulted  his  house,  under  the 
persuauon  that  he  was  contriving  some 
scheme  against  their  religion,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped, 
out  of  their  hands;  but  the  terror  he 
endured  from  the  circumstance  preyed 
upon  hb  spirits,  and  hastened  hb  death 
in  1785.  Thb  artbt's  drawings  and 
designs  in  water  colours  and  Indian  ink 
are  to  be  seen  frequently  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  cunous,  and  are  much 
valued  for  the  neatness  and  delicacy 
with  which  they  are  finished.  He  also 
engraved  from  hb  own  designs  three 
hundred  ancient  remains  in  Holland 
and  the  Low  Countries.  These  were 
publbhed  at  Amsterdam  in  1731. 

Rabbuen  (Henrt).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  but 
received  hb  instruction  in  Italy.  On 
hb  return  home  he  became  dbtinguished 
as  a  portrait  painter,  though  he  also 
exhibited  a  few  historical  pieces  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Lonaon,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Of  that  of  Edin- 
burgh he  was  chosen  president,  and 
when  George  the  Fourth  vbited  his 
northern  capital,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
subsequently  received  the  appointment 
of  first  portrait  painter  to  the  kiug  in 
Scotlana.  He,  however,  enjoyed  this 
honour  only  a  few  months,  dying  at  hb 
house  near  Edinburgh,  July  6,  1823. 
Sir  Henry  was  also  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Florence,  and  of 
that  at  Kew  York.  In  portrait  he  was 
only  second  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
in  the  peculiar  chasteness,  depth  of 
colouring,  and  fiiithfulness  of  resem- 
blance. His  full  length  pictures  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Hopetown,  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  Sir  David  Baird,  Adam 
Rolland  of  Glengarry,  and  many  more* 
might  be  adduced  as  proofs  that  he  was 
equally  remarkable  for  correctness  of 
drawing,  freedom  of  pencilling,  bril- 
liancy of  colouring,  and  a  personifica- 
tion of  character  not  less  vigorous  than 
graceful.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  producing  in  every  instance  the  most 
stnking  and  agreeable  likeness,  and  of 
indicating  intellectual  expression  and 
dignity  of  demeanour  wherever  they 
appeared  in  the  original;  often  ap- 
proaching in  his  portraits  to  the  eleva- 
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tton  of  historical  pafatting.  His  modesty 
was  equal  to  his  talents;  and  io  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  young  candidates  for 
public  &Toar,  he  was  uniformly  kind, 
communicative,  and  liberal.  He  was 
not  only  an  artist,  but  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  and  his  gallery  ana  study  were 
always  open  to  young  aspirants. 

Raftabllb,  or  Raffabllo  (Sanzio). 
This  prince  of  painters  was  the  only 
child  of  Giovanni  Sanzio,  an  ordinary 
artist  of  Urbino,  and  was  bom  in  that 
city,  on  Good  Friday,  March  28,1483. 
Haying  been  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  drawing  by  his  father,  he  was 
taken  to  Pei^fagia,  and  there  placed  as 
a  pupil  with  Pietro  Vanucci,  commonly 
called  Perugino,  who  is  said  from  the 
beginning  to  have  predicted  his  future 
eminence.  In  this  school  he  studied 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  imi- 
tated his  master  so  closely,  that  their 
works  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other;  a  circumstance, 
however,  which  only  served  to  rivet  the 
affection  of  Perugino  more  firmly  for 
his  scholar,  while  Raffaelle  strove  to 
repay  his  regard,  by  unwearied  assiduity 
and  endeavours  to  excel.  In  1499, 
being  then  only  sixteen  years  old,  he 
quitted  Perugino,  and  began  soon  after 
to  execute  some  designs  of  his  own  for 
the  churches,  and  private  persons. 
Among  those  early  productions  of  his 
genius  are  mentioned,  the  Crowning  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  convent  of  the  Ere- 
mitani;  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  Domini- 
can church,  at  Cittk  di  Castello;  and  a 
Holy  Family,  at  Formo,  in  which  the 
Viigin  is  represented  as  lifting  a  veil 
from  the  Infant,  who  is  asleep.  This 
last  picture  has  an  initial  inscription,  to 
the  following  effect:  Raffaelle  SanctiuSt 
Urbinas,  anno  <Btatis  XVII,  pinxit. 
His  next  picture  was  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  church  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Cittk  di  Castello;  and  in  all 
these  performances  the  dawn  of  his 
greatness  was  visible,  though  the  man- 
ner of  Perugino  was  predominant. 
About  this  time,  his  fellow  pupil,  Pin- 
turicchio,  being  employed  by  Cardinal 
Piccolomini  to  ornament  the  library  at 
Sienna,  requested  Raflfaelle  to  become 
his  coadjutor  in  that  work.  He  as- 
sented; and  the  two  artists  began  there 
ten  large  pictures,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Pope  Piixs  II.  Difiicult  and 
novel  as  the  enterprise  was,  Raffaelle 


bent  his  mind  upon  it,  and  drew  the 
sketches  and  cartoons  for  the  whole 
work.  Previous  to  the  completion  of 
these  paintings,  however,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  the  performances  of 
Masaccio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  contributed  to 
his  improvement.  In  this  city  he  bad 
also  the  good  fortune  to  become  ao> 
quainted  with  Fra  Bartoloroeo  di  St 
Marco,  who  instructed  him  in  the  true 
principles  of  colouring  and  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  for  which  in  return  Rafiaelle 
taught  his  friend  the  rules  and  practice 
of  perspective.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Florence,  the  death  of  his  fiitber  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Urbino,  where  the 
duke  engaged  him  to  paint  for  hia 
palace  four  pictures,  which  were  moch 
valued.  In  1505  he  remoTod  to  Peru- 
gia, being  commissioned  there  to  paint 
the  chapel  of  St  Severo;  and  a  Cruci- 
fizion,  in  the  Camaldolian  monastery. 
The  latter  he  executed  himself,  but  the 
former  work  he  left  to  be  completed  by 
his  old  master;  being  resolved  to  return 
to  Florence  for  the  continuance  of  his 
studies,  well  persuaded  that  be  had  yet 
much  to  learn  in  foreshortening,  and 
the  representation  of  beauty.  He  re- 
mained at  Florence  near  two  yean, 
during  which  period  he  painted  the 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  and  St  John, 
which  is  in  the  ducal  gallery;  and  the 
Entombing  of  Christ,  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  at  Perugia,  but  now  in 
the  Palazzo  Borgbese.  This  last  is 
deservedly  styled  by  Vasari  a  most  di- 
Tine  picture;  the  heads  command  vene- 
ration, and  the  sorrow  manifested  in  the 
countenances  cannot  fail  to  excite  sym* 

{>athetic  emotions  in  the  most  indif- 
ierent  beholder.  The  reputation  which 
Raffaelle  acquired  by  these  productions 
having  reached  Rome,  be  was  inrited 
thither  by  Pope  Julius  II.  who  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  ornamenting  the 
Vatican.  At  the  beginning  of  1506, 
the  young  Rafiaelle  presented  himself 
to  the  pontiff,  by  whom  he  was  cordially 
received,  and  immediately  employed  in 
decorating  a  superb  suite  of  apartments 
called  La  Segnatura,  Here  he  begaa 
a  set  of  emblematical  pictures  of  Theo* 
logy.  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Juris- 
prudence; the  design  of  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  pope,  that  he 
ordered  all  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
his  palace  to  be  obliterated,  and  re- 
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placed  by  the  productions  of  Raffiielle. 
The  mandate  was  instantly  pat  in  eze* 
cution,  and  the  works  of  former  masters 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  one 
painted  by  Perugino,  whicn  was  saved 
through  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Raffaelle,  out  of  respect  to  his  old  friend 
and  preceptor.  In  the  first  compart- 
ment Raffaelle  has  represented  the 
four  Evangelists;  the  four  great  Fathers 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  the  principal 
doctors;  above  is  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity,  and  below,  an  altar  with  the 
Eucharist  upon  it,  whence  this  piece  has 
erroneously  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Philosophy,  in  which  are 
introduced  Socrates  instructing  Aid- 
blades;  Pythagoras  surrounded  by  dis- 
ciples; Plato  and  Aristotle  delivering 
lectures;  Zoroaster,  Archimedes,  and 
Diogenes.  This  picture,  which  con- 
tains fifty-two  figures*  is  denominated 
the  School  of  Athens.  .  The  third  com- 
partment represents  Jurisprudence,  in 
the  persons  of  Justinian  doliverine  the 
Civil  Law  to  Trebonianus,  and  rope 
Gregory  IX.  communicating  the  De- 
cretals to  an  advocate;  while  above  are 
the  emblematic  figures  of  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  The 
fourtn  piece  is  devoted  to  Poetry, 
wherein  are  introduced  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  Parnassus,  surrounded  by 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  bards;  Homer 
being  placed  between  Virgil  and  Dante. 
In  the  second  apartment,  the  painting 
of  which  was  begun  in  1512,  Raffaelle 
has  taken  for  one  of  his  subjects,  the 
Vision  of  Heliodorus  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  saving  of  the  sacred 
edifice  by  the  interposition  of  an  angel. 
On  the  other  sides  of  the  same  apart- 
ment are,  the  Miracle  of  the  Mass;  the 
deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison, 
and  St.  Leo  the  Great  stopping  the 
progress  of  Attila.  While  engaged  on 
these  pictures.  Pope  Julius  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  a  zealous 
Iriend  to  the  arts,  and  therefore  readily 
disposed  to  patronise  Raffaelle,  who 
went  on  in  his  work  with  alacrity.  In 
the  third  apartment,  he  painted  four 
pieces,  one  representing  tne  defeat  of 
the  Saracens  by  Pope  Leo,  at  Ostia; 
tfae  second  describes  the  conflag^ion 
of  the  Borgio  Vecchio,  and  its  miracu- 
lous cessation  by  the  same  pontiff;  the 


third  is  a  picture  of  the  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne;  and  the  fourth  exhibits 
Leo  III.  vindicating  himself  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Gospels.     These  important 
works,  which  occupied  nine  years,  were 
completed  in  1517,  and  the  rooms  thus 
ornamented  obtained  the  name,  which 
they  still  retain,  of  the  Stanze  of  Raf- 
fiielie.     Besides  these  performances,  he 
within  the  same  period  painted    the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  Con- 
stantine;  twelve  whole-length  fibres  of 
the  Apostles;  and  several  small  pictures 
for  the  ceilings  of  the  palace.     He  also 
found  time  to  study  architecture  under 
his  uncle    Bramante,    whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in   1515,  as  superintendent  of 
the  building  of  St.  Peters  church,  with- 
a  salary  of  three  hundred  golden  crowns, 
which  is  more  than  what  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  had,  near    two   centuries 
afterwards,  for  designing  and  directing 
the  great  work  of  St  Paul's,  in  London. 
The  same  year  Raffaelle  accompanied 
the  pope  to  Florence,  where  he  con- 
structea  a  design  for  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo;  and  another  of 
a  palace  for  the  Bishop  of  Troja.     He 
also  designed  the  Caffarelli  palace  at 
Rome;  one  for  the  Marquis  Giovanni 
Battista  della    Salticella;  a    villa    for 
Cardinal  Giulio  de   Medici;  a  set  of 
stables  for  Prince  Ghigi;  and  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mario  del  Popolo. 
To  return  to  the  paintings  of  thb  illus- 
trious artist.     When  he  had  completed 
the  ornaments  of  the  three  principal 
apartments  of  the  Vatican,  his  powers 
were  directed  to  the  decoraUon  of  the 
arcades  of  the  same  palace,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Loggie,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which,  though  begun  by  Bra- 
mante, was  finished  by  his   nephew. 
Here    Raffaelle     and     his    assistants 
painted  thirteen  ceilings,  each  contain- 
ing four  subjects  taken  firom   sacred 
history;  but  the  whole  were  designed 
and  harmonized  by  himself.     The  en- 
tire series  has  been  engraved,  and  goes 
commonly  by  the  title  of  Raffaelle's 
Bible.     About  the  same  period  of  his 
active  life,  he  also  designed  the  cele- 
brated cartoons  for  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings of  the  papal  chapel,  representing 
the  leading  events  recorded  in  the  four 
Gospels,  and   Acts'  of  the  Apostles. 
These     designs,     after    having    been 
wrought  in  Flanders,  came  to  this  coun- 
J  try,  and  have  long  formed  a  part  of  the 
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royal  collectioiis.  They  have  been  en- 
eraved  in  the  first  style  of  art,  by  Mr. 
HoUoway,  after  the  laborious  application 
of  many  years.  Besides  his  works  in  the 
Vatican,  Rafiaelle  executed  a  number  of 
frescoes,  and  other  admirable  perfurm- 
anoes,  oarticularly  in  the  Faruenna, 
where  be  painted  the  Triumph  of 
Galatea,  ana  designed  a  set  of  pictures 
of  the  Lotos  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Of  his  pieces  in  oil,  the  principal  are, 
a  St.  Cecilia,  painted  for  the  church  of 
St.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  at  Bologna; 
Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  which  is, 
or  was,  10  the  royal  collection  at  Ma- 
drid; Sl  Margaret  and  St.  George,  for^ 
merly  in  the  possession  of  our  Charles 
I.,  and  now  in  the  Louvre;  St.  John  in 
the  Desert;  and  a  Holy  Family,  in  the 
same  repository;  and  a  Virgin  with  the 
Child  in  her  lap,  at  Loretto;  which  can- 
not be  looked  on  without  a  feeling  of 
awe,  as  well  as  admiration,  the  gran* 
deur  of  the  objects  excluding  all  idea  of 
the  artist.  There  appears  in  the  &ce 
of  the  Viivin  somewhat  more  than 
mortal;  and  the  child,  though  in  the 
innocent  posture  of  throwing  up  the 
legs  and  arms,  with  all  the  air  of  infancy 
in  the  face,  has  divinity  stamped 
throughout.  The  look  of  the  Saviour 
is  sweeter  than  that  of  a  human  face; 
and  yet  with  all  the  grace  that  is  dif- 
fused through  it,  there  is  in  it  an  air 
that  impresses  the  beholder  with  vene- 
ration. The  disposition  in  this  picture 
has  an  inimitable  dignity  and  ease,  the 
drapery^of  the  Viigin  has  a  noble  sim- 
plicity, and  the  attitude  of  the  head  has 
such  an  inconceivable  grace  and  soft* 
ness,  as  not  only  charms  but  astonishes 
the  spectator.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  work  of  this  immortal  art- 
ist in  oil,  is  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ, 
which  he  painted  for  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici. At  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  is 
an  assembled  multitude,  among  whom 
are  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  endeavour^ 
ing  in  yain  to  relieve  a  youth  from  the 
dominion  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  various 
emotions  of  the  difierent  parties  in  this 
group  are  most  characteristic  of  horror, 
doubt,  anxiety,  and  pity ;  but  the  mind 
is  soon  carried  beyond  the  touching 
scene  below  to  the  more  sublime  one 
above,  where  Christ  appears  elevated 
in  the  air,  surrounded  with  glory,  be- 
tween Moses  and  Elias,  while  the  three 
favoured  apostles  kneel  in  devout  asto- 


nishment on  the  ground.  With  this 
great  work  the  labours  and  life  of  the 
painter  terminated;  for  while  engs^ 
upon  it  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever, 
which,  for  want  of  proper  treatment, 
carried  him  off,  on  Good  Friday,  April  7, 
1520,  when  he  had  just  completed  hit 
thirty-seventh  year.  His  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  room  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  study,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration  was  placed  nigh  the 
bier,  for  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  last 
remains  of  the  illustrious  artist.  The 
funeral  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
at  the  Pantheon,  and  Cardinal  Bembo, 
by  the  desire  of  the  pope,  wrote  the 
following  inscription  for  the  tomb,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Rafiaelle: — 


».  o.  ■. 


rraroAi  sMtusiiTtML  ▼arsmoanvs  jm 
•vjvi  iriBAMTBis  va«rB  uuk^tmmn  ai 
••tmmwvAum  iiATvmA  atsob  Amna  v«»ct  rAcua 

JVLtt  tt.  BT  tMomn  X.  rvKT.  MAX.  rwewwiM 
■T  AmemrrB«T.  opbribv*  mtmmt^u  avut. 

TIBIT  A.  XBXTII.  HfTSBBm  MTSBBOSb 

«V«  DIB  II  AT  O I  BSr,  BO  BWB  SBBItT. 

▼U.  IB.  Ar«l&.  V.BwBX. 

iiAB  ■>«  Bar  mArsABft,  nvvir  «vo  aosnTB  rtmt* 

KBBVM  MaONA  rABBB*.  BT  MOMBBTB  MOBL 

Raffaelle  was  never  married,  though 
Cardinal  di  Bibbiena  offered  him  his 
niece,  which  high  alliance  he  b  said 
to  have  declined,  because  the  honovrs 
of  the  purple  were  held  out  to  him  by 
the  pope,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  who  made  him  groom  of 
his  chamber.  In  early  life  he  became 
attached  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  baker  at  Rome,  thence  called,  by 
way  of  distinctien.  La  Bella  Pomarina, 
and  she  became  his  mistress.  To  her 
he  was  solely  and  constantly  attached, 
and  he  left  Ler  by  his  will  enough  to 
maintain  her  in  a  state  of  independence. 
The  rest  of  his  property  he  bequeathed 
to  a  relation  at  Uroino,  and  to  two  of 
bis  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  FVau- 
cesoo  Penni,  appointing  an  intimate 
friend,  Turini  da  Pascia,  his  executor. 
Uaffaelle  was  not  only  eminent  as  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  but  he  strove 
to  emulate  bis  great  contemporary, 
Michel  Angelo,  in  being  a  sculptor 
also.  We  are  informed  that  with  his 
own  band  he  executed  some  statues, 
but  only  one  is  referred  to  with  oei^ 
tainty,  and  that  was  the  statue  of  a 
child,  which  came  into  the  poeseasion  of 
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Giulio  Romano.  That  ihia  pi^ce  of 
sculpture  was  the  production  of  Raf- 
faelle  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Count 
Castiglione,  written  in  1523;  but  it  is 
not  known  what  became  of  it  after  the 
death  of  Giulio.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  Chigi  chapel,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  a  marble 
statue  of  Jonah,  eiecuted  from  a  model 
by  Raffaelle,  and  under  his  particular 
inspection,  by  Lorenzetto.  It  should 
be  observed  also  that  this  extraordinary 
man  was  likewise  a  poet;  and  there  is 
extant  an  affecting  sonnet  in  Italian, 
written  by  him  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore his  death,  in  which  he  compares 
himself  to  a  sinking  vessel,  abandoned 
by  all  her  crew.  Every  accomplishment 
and  qualification  necessary  to  form  an 
illustrious  painter  were  combined  in 
Raffaelle;  sublimity  of  thought,  a  fruit- 
ful and  rich  invention,  remarkable  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  and  desigpa,  and  a 
wonderful  disposition  and  expression. 
His  attitudes  are  noble,  natural,  and 
graceful,  and  contrasted  without  the 
smallest  appearance  of  affectation  or 
constraint,  and  to  the  elegance  and 
grandeur  of  the  antique  he  added  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  For  though  he 
admired  the  antique  statues  highly,  yet 
he  studied  nature  with  equal  assiduity; 
from  which  combined  attention  resulted 
that  amazing  variety  and  elegance  in 
the  forms,  actions,  and  attitudes  of  his 
figures,  and  those  delicate  and  graceful 
airs  of  the  heads  which  distinguish  his 
compositions  from  all  others,  and  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  the  great  mas- 
ters who  have  flourished  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  art.  It  has  been  objected 
to  him  that,  by  too  nice  a  regard  to  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  his  outline. 
It  often  became  hard;  but  whatever 
small  imperfections  may  be  imputed  to 
this  inimitable  artist,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  diffused  through  all  his  works  more 
truth,  grace,  and  sublimity,  than  any 
painter  who  has  appeared  before  or 
since.  Corregto  alone  could  enter  into 
a  competition  with  him  for  grace;  but 
he  was  unequaf  to  Raffaelle  in  every- 
thing else.  At  different  periods  of  his 
life  -  Raffaelle  had  very  oifferent  man- 
ners. His  first  was  derived  from  the 
school  of  Perugino,  which  he  retained 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  he  never  entirely  abandoned- 
it.      But  when  he  contemplated  the 


cartoons  of  Buonarroti  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  he  in  a  great  measure  divested 
himself  of  the  dryness  of  his  first  mas- 
ter, and,  blending  the  boldness  of 
Michel  Angelo  with  his  own  graceful 
ideas,  he  formed  a  style  of  desigpn  more 
perfect  than  his  model,  and  at  last 
struck  out  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  superior  to  all  otners,  full  of  grace, 
dignity,  ease,  and  degance,  which  he 
retained  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  ex- 
celled in  portrait  as  well  as  in  history, 
and  by  nts  pencil  immortalized  the 
Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  with  many 
of  tne  cardinals;  representing  them  with 
such  life  and  nature,  dignity  of  charac- 
ter and  expression,  as  surpasses  the 
power  of  description.  The  portrait  of 
the  first  of  these  popes  is  now  in  the 
British  National  or  Royal  Gallery.  He 
finished  his  pictures,  especially  those  in 
oil,  exquisitely,  and  took  every  care  to 
give  them  the  utmost  perfection,  and 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  ex- 
peditious in  his  method  of  working. 
From  the  time  that  he  shook  off  the 
dry  taste  of  Penigino,  his  draperies 
were  cast  in  a  most  noble  style,  dis- 
posed with  an  elegant  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  g^randeur,  and  always  so 
placed,  that  the  finer  parts  of  the  naked, 
particularly  about  the  joints,  were  dis- 
cernible in  every  figure.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  frescoes  of  RaffaeUe  in  the 
Vatican  do  not  strike  the  beholder 
immediately  with  that  surprise  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  fame  of  the 
painter  and  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
This  effect  is  supposed  by  De  Piles  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  strensth 
of  colouring  proper  for  each  object,  that 
colouring  not  being  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  chiaro-oscuro. 
But  Montesquieu  accounts  for  it  in  a 
better  manner.  He  observes  that  the 
works  of  Raflaelle  strike  little  at  first 
sight,  because  nature  is  so  well  imitated, 
that  a  spectator  is  no  more  surprised 
than  he  would  be  on  seeing  the  oliject 
itself,  which  would  excite  no  degree  of 
surprise  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
uncommon  expression,  strong  colouring, 
or  odd  and  singular  attitudes  by  an  in- 
ferior artist  strike  us  at  first  sight,  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
them.  To  illustrate  this  point,  he  com- 
pares Rafiaefle  to  Viigii,  as  sublime, 
easy,  natural,  and  majestic;  and  the 
Venetian    painters,    with    their   con- 
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•trained  attitudes,  he  cooipares  to 
Lttcan.  Virgil,  who  is  the  poet  of 
nature,  strikes  us  at  first  less,  in  order 
to  impress  us  afterwards  more  sensibly: 
Lucan  strikes  immediately,  but  the 
effect  is  soon  lost  But  let  us  hear 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  this  subject: 
"  It  has  iVeauently  happened,"  says  he, 
**  as  I  was  informed  oy  the  keeper  of 
the  Vatican,  that  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  conducted  through  the  various 
apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about 
to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the 
works  of  Raffaelle,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve that  they  had  already  passed 
through  the  rooms  where  they  are  pre- 
•enred,  so  little  impression  had  those 
performances  made  upon  them.  One 
of  the  first  painters  now  in  .France  once 
told  me  tnat  this  circumstance  hap- 
pened to  himself,  though  he  now  looks 
upon  Raffaelle  with  that  veneration 
wnich  he  deserves  firom  all  painters 
and  lovers  of  the  art.  I  remember 
very  well  my  own  disappointment  when 
I  first  visited  the  Vatican;  but  on  con- 
fessing my  feelings  to  a  brother  student, 
of  whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  his^h 
opinion,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
works  of  Raffaelle  had  the  same  effect 
upon  him,  or  rather,  that  they  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind, 
and,  on  inquiring  further  of  other  stu- 
dents, I  found  that  those  persons  only 
who,  from  natural  imbecility,  appeared 
to  be  incapable  of  ever  relishing  those 
divine  performances,  made  pretensions 
to  instantaneous  raptures  on  first  be- 
holding them.  In  justice  to  myself, 
however,  I  must  add,  that  though  dis- 
appointed and  mortified  at  not  finding 
myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of 
this  great  master,  I  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Raffaelle,  and  those  admirable  paint- 
ings in  particular,  owed  their  reputation 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind; on  the  contrary,  my  not  relishing 
them,  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to 
have  done,  was  one  of  the  most  humili- 
ating circumstances  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
works  executed  upon  principles  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted;  I  felt  my 
ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  in- 
digested notions  of  painting  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  England,  where 
the  art  was  in  the  lowest  state  it  had 


ever  'been  in  (it  could  not  indeed  be 
lower,)  were  to  be  totally  done  awiv 
with,  and  eraiticated  from  my  mind.  It 
was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  od  t 
very  solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  be- 
come as  a  little  child;  notwithstanding 
my  disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copj 
some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed 
them  agun  and  again;  I  even  affected 
to  feel  their  merit,  and  to  admire  them 
more  than  I  really  did.  In  a  short  tine 
a  new  taste  and  new  perception  began 
to'  dawn  upon  me,  ana  I  was  convinced 
that  I  had  originally  formed  a  false  opi- 
nion of  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled 
to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the 
estimation  of  the  worid.  The  troth  is, 
that  if  these  works  had  really  beea 
what  I  expected,  they  would  have  con- 
tained beauties,  superficial  and  alluring, 
but  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  en- 
titled thom  to  the  great  reputation  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained. 
Having  since  that  period  frequently  re- 
volved this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  tm 
now  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  relish  for 
the  higher  excellencies  of  the  art  is  sn 
acquired  taste,  which  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed without  long  cultivation,  ssd 
great  .labour  and  attention.  On  such 
occasions  as  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  are  often  ashamed  of  our 
apparent  dullness,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
expected  that  our  mind8»  like  tinder, 
should  instantly  catch  fire  from  the  di- 
vine spark  or  Raffaelle*a  genius.  I 
flatter  myself  that  now  it  would  be  so, 
and  that  I  have  a  just  and  lively  per- 
ception of  his  great  powers;  but  let  it 
be  always  remembered,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  his  style  is  not  on  the  surfice, 
but  lies  deep,  and  at  first  view  is  seen 
but  mistily.  It  is  the  florid  style  which 
strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eve 
for  a  time,  without  ever  satisfying  the 
judgment.  Nor  does  painting  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  arts;  a  jost 
poetical  taste,  and  the  acquiution  of  s 
nice  discriminative  muucal  ear,  are 
equally  the  work  of  time.  Even  the 
eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  bril- 
liancy of  two  diamonds,  though  the  ex- 
perienced jeweller  will  be  amazed  at 
Its  blindness,  not  considering  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  himself  could  not 
have  been  able  to  pronounce  which  of 
the  two  was  the  most  perfect,  and  that 
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his  own  power  of  discrimioation  was 
acquire<rDy  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees."     The  prodigious    number  of 
works  in  which  Raifaelle  was  engaged 
constrained  him  to  procure  young  artists 
to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  bis  de- 
signs, by  which  means  many  eminent 
painters  were  formed  under  his  direc- 
tion; but  he  was  so  particularly  careful, 
that  he  corrected  with  his  own  hand 
whatever  he   found   imperfectly   exe- 
cuted by  his  scholars,  and  gave  those 
finishing  touches  to  the  whole  which 
have  reudered  these  performances  the 
admiration  of  the  world.     In  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine,  at  Rome,  Rafiaelle 
painted  in  fresco  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
intended  as  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of   pictures   to  ornament  that 
edifice;  but  some  dispute  arising  con- 
cerning the  expense,  the  fathers  of  the 
order  relinquisned  their  original  design; 
a  loss  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
style  of  this  piece  is  equal  to  any  of  his 
works.    This  dispute  concerning  the 
price  is  said  to  have  been  referred  to 
Michel  Angelo  to  adjust,  who  settled  it 
in  one  word,  by  telling  the  monks  that 
the  knee  alone  was  worth  more  money. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  Buonarroti, 
in  setting  up  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  as 
a  competitor  with  Rafiaelle,  was  less  to 
his  credit,  and  certainly  originated  in  a 
spirit  of  envy.     When  Raffaelle  exhi- 
bited bis  design  of  the  Transfiguration, 
Michel  composed  one  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  the  painting  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Sebastiano,  who  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  picture,  but  by  no 
means  worthy  of  a  compwrison  with  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  rival.     This 
piece  of  Piombo's  formed  part  of  the 
Orleans  collection,  from  whence  it  was 
purchased  by  the  lat^  Mr.  Angerstein 
for  two  thousand  guineas,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  National  Gallery.     Some  of 
the  admirers  of  Michel  Aneelo  have 
endeavoured  to  disparage  tne  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  Raffaelle,  bv  insinu- 
ating that  he  was  indebted  for  nis  gran- 
deur of  style  to  the  designs  of  Buo- 
narroti in  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  which 
he  obtained  access  by  the  means  of  his 
relative  Bramante.  This  pitiful  calumny, 
however,   carries   its    own    refutation 
with  it;  for  Raffaelle  not  only  began  his 
great  works  in  the  Vatican,  but  had 
actually  executed  the  best  part  of  them, 
long  before  Michel  Angelo  was  em- 


ployed in  the    Sistine   chapel.      Ex- 
tended as  this  article  is,  we  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the 
character  of  this  great  painter,  as  drawn 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Fuseli. 
"  General  opinion,"  says  he,  **  has  placed 
Raffaelle  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not 
because  he  possessed  a  decided  superio- 
rity over  every  other  painter  in  every 
branch,  but  because  no  other  artist  ever 
united  with  his  own  peculiar  excellence 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  art  in  an  equal 
degree  with  nim.     The  drams^  or  the 
representation  of  character  in  Conflict 
with  passion,  was  his  sphere;  to  repre- 
sent which,  his  invention  in  the  choice 
of  the  moment,  his  composition  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  actors,  and  his  ex- 
pression in  the  delineation  of  their  emo- 
tions, were,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
unrivalled.     To  tnis  he  added  a  style 
of  design  dictated  by  the  subject,  a 
colour  correspondent  thereto,  all   the 
grace  which  propriety  permitted  or  sen- 
timent suggested,  and  as  much  chiaro- 
oscuro  as  was  compatible  with  his  de- 
sire of  perspicuity.     It  is,  therefore, 
only  when  ne  forsook  the  drama  to 
make  excursions  into  the  pure  epic  or 
sublime,  that  his  forms  became  inade- 
quate, and  inferior  to  those  of  Michel 
Angelo.     It  is  only  in  subjects  where 
colour  becomes  the  ruling  principle, 
that  he  is  excelled  by  Titian;  and  he 
yields  to  Corregio  only  in  that  grace 
and  chiaro-oscuro  which  is  less  the  mi- 
nister of  propriety  and  sentiment  than 
its  charming  abuse  or  voluptuous  excess, 
and  sacrifices  to  the  eye  what  is  claimed 
by  the  mind.     Michel  Angelo  appears 
to  have  had  no  infancy;  his  earliest 
works  equal  in  principle  and  elements 
of  style  the  vigorous  offspring  of  his 
virility.     Raffaelle  we  see  m  his  cradle, 
we  hear   him.  stammer,  but  propriety 
rocked  the  cradle,  and  character  formed 
his  lips.     Even  in  the  trammels  of  Pie- 
tro   Perugino,  dry  and  servile  in  his 
style  of  design,  formal  in  his  composition, 
he  yet  traced  what  was  essential,  and 
separated  it  from  the  accidental  in  figure 
and  subject.     The  works  of  Leonardo, 
and  the  cartoon  of  Pisa,  invigorated 
his  eve,  but  it  was  the  antique  that 
completed  the  system  which  he  had 
begun  to  establish  on  nature.     From 
thence  he  learned  discrimination  and 
propriety  of  form.     He  found  that,  in 
the  construction  of  the  body,  the  articu- 
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lation  of  the  booes  was  the  true  cause 
of  ease  and  grace  in  the  action  of  the 
limbs,  and  that  to  their  knowledge  of 
this  the  ancients  were  indebted    for 
their  superiority.     He  discovered  that 
certain  features  were  fittest  for  parti- 
cular expressions,  and  were  peculiar  to 
certain  characters;  that   sucn  a  head, 
such  hands,  and  such  feet,  are  the  sta- 
mina of  such  a  body;    and  thus,  on 
physiognomy  he  established  a  uniformity 
of  parts.     When  he  designed,  his  at- 
tention was  immediately  decided  to  the 
prima^  intention  and  motive  of  his 
figure,  next  to   his  general  measure, 
then  to  the  bones  and  their  articulation, 
from  thence  to  the  principal  muscles, 
then  to  their  attendant  nerves,  and  at 
last  to  the  more  or  less  essential  mi- 
nutiae; but  the  characteristic  part  of  the 
subject  is  infallibly  the  distmgubhing 
part  of  his  design,  whether  it  be  a  rapid 
sketch,  or  a    more   finished  drawing. 
The  strokes  of  his  pen  or  pencil  aro 
themselves  charactenstic,  following  the 
direction  and  texture  of  the  part — ^flesh 
in  their  rounding,  tendons  m  straight, 
and  bones  in  angular  lines.     Such  was 
the  felicity  and  propriety  of  Raffaelle 
when  employed  in  the  dramatic  evolu- 
tions of  character,  but  both  suffered 
when  he    attempted  to  abstract    the 
forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty.     His 
gods  never  rose   above  prophetic  or 
patriarchal  forms;  and  if  the  finger  of 
Michel  Angelo  impressed  the  divine 
countenance  oftener  with  sternness  than 
awe,  the    divinities    of  Raffaelle  are 
sometimes  too  affable  and  mild.     But 
though  he  was  chiefly  made  to  walk 
with  dignity  on  earth,  he  soared  above 
it  in  the  Conception  of  Christ  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  still  more  in  the  frown  of 
the  angelic  countenance  that  withers 
the  strength  of  Heliodoms.     Of  ideal 
beauty,  though  he  himself,  in  his  letter 
to  Count  Castiglione,  says  that,  from 
its  scarcity  in  life,  he  maae  attempts  to 
reach  it  by  an  idea  formed  in  his  own 
mind,  he  certainly  wanted  that  standard 
which  guided   him    in  character;    his 
goddesses  and  mythologic  females  are 
no  more  than  aggravations  of  the  ge- 
neric forms  of  Michel  Angelo.     Round- 
ness, mildness,  sanctity,  and  insipidity, 
compose  in  general  the  features  of  his 
Madonnas,  transcripts  of  the  nursery,  or 
some   favourite   face.     The    Madonna 
del  Impanato,  the  Madonna  della  Sedia, 


and  Madonna  Bella,  are  of  this  cha- 
racter, which  arises  chiefly  from  the 
high,  rounded,  smooth  forehead,  the 
shaven    vacuity  between    the  arched 
semicircular  eyebrows,  their  elevation 
above    the  eyes,  and    the  ungneefal 
decision  and  scanty  growth  of  hair. 
This  indeed   might  proceed  tmm  his 
desire  not  to  stain  the  virgin  character 
of  sanctity  with  the  moet  distant  tint  of 
meretricious  charms;  for  in  his  Magdi- 
lens  he    throws  the    hair  about  with 
luxuriant  profusion,  and  surrounds  the 
breasts  and  shoulders  with  undnlatiog 
waves  and  plaits  of  gold.'    The  cha- 
racter of  Mary  Magdalen  met  his  own, 
for  it  was  that  of  passion.     It  is  evident 
from  every  picture  or  design  in  which 
she  had  a  part,  that  he  supposed  her 
enamoured.     When    she  follows  the 
body  of  the   Saviour  to  the  tomb,  of 
throws  herself  dbhevelled  over  his  feet, 
or  addresses  him  when  he  bears  his 
cross,  the  cast  of  her  features,  her  mode 
and  action,  are  the  character  of  love  in 
agony.     When  the  drama  iuspired  Raf- 
faelle, his  women  became  at  once  defi- 
nitions of  grace  and  pathos.    Snch  b 
the  exquisite    love  and    turn  of  the 
averted  half-kneeling  female  with  two 
children  among  the  spectators  of  the 
punishment    inflicted    on    Heliodonis; 
ner  attitude,  the  turn  of  her  neck,  sup- 
plies all  face,  and  intimates  more  than 
ne  ever  expressed  by  features." 

Raffaelle  da  Rhboio,  see  Rusoio. 

Raffaellino  (del  Colle).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Citt&  St.  Sepolcro, 
and  studied  successfully  under  Raffaelle 
and  Giulio  Romano,  to  whom  he  be- 
came an  assistant  both  in  the  Vatican 
and  at  Mantua.  His  principal  works 
are  two  pieces  at  his  native  place,  ooe 
representing  the  Resurrection,  in  the 
church  of  Sl  Roche;  and  the  other  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Con- 
ventuau.  These  are  admirable  per- 
formances.    He  lived  about  1550. 

Raooi  (Pibtbo  Paolo).  He  was 
bom  at  Vienna  about  1650,  but  was 
educated  at  Genoa,  though  his  instruc- 
tor in  painting  is  not  known.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  at  Genoa  and  Bemuno, 
in  which  last  city  he  long  resided,  and 
died  there  in  1724.  As  an  historical 
painter  he  produced  a  St.  Bouaventure, 
in  the  Nunziata  del  Guastato,  at  Genoa; 
and  at  Bergamo,  two  fine  pictures,  one 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  of  the 
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Death  of  St  Marjr  Magdalen.  He  was 
alio  a  g^ood  painter  of  landscapes,  which 
he  adorned  with  shepherds  and  satyrs, 
in  the  style  of  Castiglione  and  Carpioni. 

Rahakt(Flobxnt  Dblambbb).  This 
French  artist  was  bom  at  Bayeux  in 
16d0,  and  died  at  Versailles  in  1718. 
He  was  esteemed  a  good  painter  of 
portraits. 

RAiNixai  (Francbsco).  This  Italian 
artist  was  bom  at  Mantua  about  1680, 
and  had  Giovanni  Canti  for  his  instra<s 
tor  in  painting,  whose  manner  he  imi- 
tated, and  nearly  equalled.  He  painted 
landscapes  and  battle-pieces,  in  which 
the  figures  are  superior  to  those  of  his 
master.     He  died  in  1758. 

Rama  (Camillo).  This  Italian 
painter  was  a  native  of  Brescia,  and 
the  scholar  of  young  Pal  ma,  whose 
style  he  followed  with-  great  success. 
In  the  convent  -of  the  Carmelites,  at 
Brescia,  are  some  fine  productions  of 
his  pencil;  and  there  are  others  in  the 
churches  of  the  same  city. 

Rambaldi  (Cablo).  He  was  bora 
at  Bologna  in  1680,  and  had  Domenico 
Viani  for  his  instractor.  He  became 
eminent  in  history,  and  among  his 
works  the  following  are  mentioned  as 
worthy  of  notice :  the  Death  of  St. 
Joseph,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregorio, 
at  Biol€>giia;  the  Visitation  of  the  Vir- 
sin,  in  St.  Giuseppe;  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  in  Sl  Lucia.  He  died  in  1717. 

Ramblli  (Padbb  Fblice).  He  was 
bom  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1666,  and 
learned  the  art  of  painting  from  Padre 
Abbate  Danesc,  but  finished  his  studies 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  an  ecclesi- 
astic, and  one  of  the  canons  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  was 
thily  excellent,  and  painted  historical 
subjects  and  portraits  with  equal  deli- 
caev,  in  miniature,  which  procured  him 
an  invitation  from  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  visit  Turin,  where  he  executed  for 
that  monarch  the  pictures  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  in  small,  from  origi- 
nals done  by  themselves:  some  of  these 
he  copied  in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 
He  finished  his  pieces  with  incredible 
neatness,  and  in  a  small  compass  gave 
every  portrait  the  look  of  nature  and 
life.  These  works  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and 
among  the  hf^ads  of  the  artists  he  has 
taken  care  to  perpetuate  his  own, 
which  he  has  represented  in  the  habit 


of  his  order.  Hb  style  of  painting  was 
beautiful,  and  his  colouring  lively.  Most 
of  his  performances,  however,  are  at 
Rome,  the  usual  place  of  his  residence, 
and  are  held  there  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation.    He  died  in  1 740. 

Ramikbz  (Joseph).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  at  Valencia  about  1625. 
He  studied  under  Geronimo  de  Espi- 
nosa,  whose  style  he  imitated.  His 
principal  works  are  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Felipe  Neri,  in  his  native  city,  and 
the  best  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.  He 
died  at  Valencia  in  1686. 

Rams  AT  (Allan).  This  artist  was 
the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  and 
was  bora  at  Edinburgh  in  1709.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  began  the  study 
of  painting,  after  which  ne  became  a 
pupil  of  one  Mr.  Hyssidge,  in  London; 
out  in  1736  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
continued  three  years,  and  resided 
chiefly  at  Rome.     After  his  retura  he 

gractised  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh, 
om  whence  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
acquired  a  consiaerable  degree  of  re- 
putation in  his  profession.  By  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Bute  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  III.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
in  whole-length,  and  in  full-&ce  and 
profile.  These  were  engraved  in  line. 
There  are  also  mezzotinto  prints,  after 
pictures  which  he  painted  of  some  of 
the  principal  nobility.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Shakelton,  in  1767,  he  was 
appointed  principal  painter  to  the 
king,  a  situation  which  he  retained 
till  his  death,  though  he  retired  from 
practice  about  eight  years  after  his 
appointment.  He  visited  Rome  four 
different  times,  and  on  his  return 
from  his  last  tour,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  M^jor-general 
Ramsay,  he  died,  a  few  days  after  land- 
ing, at  Dover,  August  10,  1784.  Mr. 
Ramsay's  portraits  possess  a  calm  re- 
presentation of  nature,  that  much  ex- 
ceeds the  affectation  which  prevwled 
among  his  contemporary  artists;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  those  who  contributed  to  im- 
prove the  degenerate  style  of  portrait 
painting.  Rouquet,  in  his  treatise  en* 
titied  **  The  present  Sute  of  the  ArU 
in  England,"  published  in  1756,  men- 
tions Mr.  TiAmntLj  as  *'  an  able  painter, 
who,  acknowledging  no  other  guide  than 
nature,  brought  a  rational  taste  of  resem- 
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blance  with  him  from  Italy.  He  showed, 
even  in  hit  portraits,  that  jost,  steady 
spirit  which  he  so  agreeably  displays  in 
his  conversation."  He  was  a  man  of 
roach  literary  taste,  and  in  1 754  founded, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  *'  Select  Society,"  to 
which  all  the  eminently  learned  men  of 
that  city  belonged.  He  wrote  some 
ingenious  pieces  on  controverted  topics 
of  history,  politics,  and  criticism,  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
the  **  Investigator.**  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth 
Canning,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  was  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
even  of  the  judges,  to  the  real  truth 
and  explanation  of  that  mysterious 
event.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  a  good  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  scholar,  and,  like 
Cato,  learned  Greek  in  his  old  age. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Bos- 
well  as  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  parties, 
who  said  of  him,  *'  You  will  not  find  a 
man  in  whose  conversation  there  is 
more  instruction,  more  information,  and 
more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's." 

Ranc  (John).  This  French  portrait 
painter  was  bom  at  Montpelier  in  1674, 
and  had  Hyacinth  Rigaud  for  his  pre- 
ceptor, whose  manner  he  followed  veiy 
happily.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  Ranc,  though  we  apprehend 
that  it  has  been  also  related  of  some 
others.  Having  painted  the  portrait  of 
a  person  of  distinction,  on  which  he 
had  exerted  all  his  powers,  he  was 
greatly  mortified  at  hearing  the  friends 
of  the  gentleman  declare  that  it  was 
not  at  fdl  like  him.  The  painter  pro- 
mised to  alter  the  picture,  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  prevailed  with  the  gen- 
tleman to  place  nis  head  through  a  per- 
forated canvass,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
like  a  picture.  The  critics  were  still 
dissatisfied,  and  said  it  had  no  resem- 
blance to  the  original;  on  which  the 
gentleman  opened  his  lips,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  mistaken,  gentle- 
men, for  tis  I  myself!"  In  1724  Ranc 
went,  on  invitation,  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  where  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king.  He  also 
paintea  the  portraits  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Portugal.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1735. 

Ran  DA  (Antonio).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Bologna,  and  successively 
the  scholar  of  Guide  and  Massari;  after 


which  he  became  painter  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  His  principal  works  are 
in  the  churches  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
particularly  the  latter  city,  where  are 
St.  Felipe  Neri.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen;  and  an  altar-piece  in  that  of 
St.  Libera,  representing  the  Yiigin  and 
Child  with  Sl  Francis.  He  died  aboat 
1640. 

Raodx  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Montpelier  in  1677,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Bon  de  Boulongne;  but,  oo 
obtaining  the  prize  at  the  academy,  be 
was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Italy, 
on  a  royal  pennon.  He  continoed  at 
Rome  and  Venice  ten  years,  and  ae^ 
quired  there  a  good  manner  of  ootoin^ 
ing,  after  which  he  followed  his  profes- 
sion in  several  parts  of  Italy  with  credit. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits; and,  on  his  retom  to  France, 
was  received  into  the  academy,  hot 
afterwards  removed  to  England,  where 
'  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine.  The  principsl  work  of  this  mas- 
ter, in  France,  was  the  representatioa 
of  the  diflerent  Ages  of  Man*  com- 
prised in  four  pictures,  which  he  painted 
for  the  Prior  of  Vendome.  He  also 
painted  a  picture  of  Telemachus  in  the 
Island  of  Calypso;  and  another  of  a 
Sleeping  Venus;  both  of  which  have 
been  engraved.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1734. 

Rathbonb  (John).  Thia  Englbh 
landscape  painter  was  bom  in  Cheshire 
about  1750.  He  was  wholly  sel^ 
taught;  notwithstanding  which,  by  a 
constant  study  of  nature,  he  became  a 
considerable  artist,  except  in  figures, 
which  were  mostly  inserted  in  his  pic- 
tures bv  other  painters.  He  died  in 
1807. 

Ratti  (Giovanni  Aoostino).  He 
was  bom  at  Savona  in  1699,  but  studied 
at  Rome  under  Benedetto  Loti.  He 
painted  historical  sutgects,  but  excelled 
m  decorations  for  the  theatre,  and  cari- 
catures. Of  his  greater  works,  the  best 
is  the  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint  at  Savona.  He 
died  at  Genoa  in  1775. 

Ravbstbtn  (John  Van).  He  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1580;  and,  though 
it  is  uncertain  to  what  master  he  owed 
his  instruction,  his  works  are  evidences 
of  his  Extraordinary  merit.  He  was 
confessedly  superior  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors among  the   Flemings,  and. 
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with  the  exception  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyck,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  best  of  bis 
contemfioraries.  His  composition  is 
good,  and  full  of  spirit;  his  attitudes 
are  easy,  and  have  an  agreeable  va- 
riety; bis  li|^ht8  and  shadows  are  judi- 
ciously distnbuted;  his  colouring  is  re- 
markably clear,  and  bis  touch  is  broad 
and  firm.  His  knowledge  in  perspec- 
tive, particularly  the  aenal,  was  exten- 
sive; nor  was  there  any  painter  of  his 
time  who  showed  more  skill  in  the  har- 
monious mixture  of  his  colours.  Several 
large  pictures  of  his  painting  are  in  the 
Banqueting  Hall  at  the  Hague.  One 
of  them  is  fifteen  feet  long,  and  repre- 
sents the  magistrates  of  that  city  seated 
at  a  table.  It  contains  twenty-six  por* 
traits  of  the  principal  persons,  ana  all 
the  figures  are  as  large  as  life.  The 
disposition  is  judicious,  the  attitudes 
are  well  contrasted,  and  the  resem* 
blances  are  said  to  have  been  surpris- 
inglv  stronff.  There  is  also  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Arcners,  of  the  same  city,  a  pic- 
ture of  portraits  as  large  as  life.  In  the 
Town-house  is  another,  of  the  Burgo- 
masters in  the  costume  of  their  office. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1649. 

Ravsstbtn  (AaNOLD  Van).  He 
was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1615. 
Though  not  equal  to  his  father,  he  ex- 
celled all  the  other  portrait  psdnters  of 
hb  time  and  country.  He  became  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Artists  at 
the  Hague,  and  died  there  in  1661. 

Ravbstetn  (Hubert  Van).  He  was 
bom  at  Dort  in  1647,  and  became  a 
painter  of  great  reputation,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  meanness  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  were  all  taken  firom  the 
lowest  life,  such  as  the  houses  of  pe^ 
sants,  and  generally  the  insides  of  those 
miserable  habitations  where  sheep  were 
slaughtered,  or  maids  were  busied  in 
scouring  kitchen  utensils,  boys  blowing 
op  bladders  of  animals,  heaps  of  sau- 
sages, stables,  and  such  objects.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  everything  he 
painted  showed  a  wonderful  neatness 
m  the  execution.  The  tints  of  his  co- 
louring had  tmth  and  nature;  his  draw- 
ing was  correct;  his  pictures  evinced  a 
fine  understanding  of  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  were  remarkably  transparent 

Ravestbtn  (Nicholas  Van).  He 
was  bora  at  Bommel  in  1661,  and  was 
originally  educated  for  a  literary  pro- 


fession; but  his  father,  Henry  Raves* 
teyn,  who  was  a  good  painter,  gave  him 
some  instruction  in  drawing  and  design. 
On  being  deprived  of  his  parent  while 
pursuing  his  classical  studies,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  painting  his  profession, 
and  accordingly  placed  himself  under 
William  Doudvns,  but  he  afterwards 
studied  with  Jonn  de  Baan.  Though  he 
imitated  the  manner  of  both  his  masters, 
he  took  care  to  add  to  his  other  know- 
ledge that  of  nature,  to  which  he  per- 
petually attended;  not  permitting  even 
the  most  minute  object  to  pass  un- 
noticed, or  without  endeavouring  to 
design  after  it.  His  first  appearance 
as  an  artist  was  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with 
commissions.  What  increased  his  re- 
putation was,  his  painting  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  or  Waldeck,  after  her 
death,  in  1694,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  been  invited,  to  the  court  of  Kui- 
lenbuiig.  As  no  painter  had  been  able 
to  take  her  likeness  while  alive,  Raves- 
teyn  himself  had  small  hopes  of  success; 
yet  he  was  so  happy  as  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  his  employers,  who 
rewarded  him  liberally.  Although  his 
excellence  lay  in  portrait,  he  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, in  which  he  showed  great  genius 
and  elevation.  He  designed  in  a  good 
taste,  had  a  free  and  easy  manner  of 
handling,  and  a  pleasing  tone  of  colour. 
For  the  most  part,  he  painted  his  por- 
traits historically,  and  his  figures  were 
not  only  striking  resemblances,  but 
elegantly  disposecL  He  punted  to  the 
last  year  of  his  long  life;  and  in  his 
latest  performances  no  traces  could  be 
discerned  of  the  weakness  or  infirmities 
of  old  age.     He  died  in  1 750. 

Razzi  (Cavalieeb  Giovanni  An- 
tonio). This  painter,  who  obtained 
the  name  of  B  Sodoma,  was  bom  at 
Vercelli,  in  the  Piedmontese  territory, 
in  1479.  His  master  is  said  to  have 
been  Giacomo  delle  Fonte,  but  he 
formed  his  style  on  thAt  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  painted  a  set  of  pictures  illustrative 
of  tne  history  of  Sl  Benedict;  and  on 
going  to  Rome  obtained  immediate  em- 
ployment in  the  Vatican;  but  his  works 
there  were  obliterated,  to  make  room 
for  those  of  Raffaelle.  Agostino  Chigi 
next  engaged  him  to  paint  the  History 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  Far- 
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neftian  pftlace.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Sienna,  where  he  painted  a  noble 
picture  of  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in 
the  ch arch  of  St.  Augustine;  a  Flagel- 
lation of  Christ,  in  the  Franciscan  Mo- 
nastery; and  a  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
in  the  Dominican  church.  These  pic- 
tures were  distinguished  by  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  manner  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and 
Rafllaelle.     He  died  in  1554. 

Read  (Catheeinb).  This  lady  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  portrait  painting, 
both  in  oil  and  crayons.  One  of  her 
first  and  most  capital  performances  was 
the  likeness  of  Queen  Charlotte,  painted 
immediately  after  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. Another  remarkable  portrait  of 
her  painting  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
female  historian,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  re- 
presented in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
Matron,  weeping  over  the  lost  Liberties 
of  her  Country.  About  the  year  1770, 
Miss  Read  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  she  resided  some  years,  but  on 
her  return  home,  still  continued  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  profession  to  the  extremity 
of  old  age.  She  died  about  1786. 
Several  mezzotinto  prints  have  been 
published  from  her  paintings. 

Recco  (Cavalibee  Giuseppe).  He 
was  bom  at  Naples  in  1634,  and  stu- 
died under  Aniello  Falcone.  His  talent 
lay  in  the  representation  of  game,  hunt- 
ings, fish,  and  various  objects  of  still 
life.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1695. 

Reclam  (Fredebick).  This  German 
painter  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  in 
1734,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Pierre; 
but  in  1755  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  seven  years,  employed 
chiefly  in  taking  views  round  that  city. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  settled 
at  Berlin,  where  he  practised  both  land- 
scape painting  ana  portraiture.  He 
also  etched  some  prints,  chiefly  Italian 
views,  after  his  own  designs.  He  died 
in  1774. 

Rbdeb  (Christian).  This  artist 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1656.  After 
learning  the  principles  of  the  art  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  hb  battle- 
pieces,  chiefly  the  representations  of 
contests  between  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians     He  died  in  1729. 

Redi  (Tomm aso).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1665,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Domenico  Gabbiani,  but  soon 


left  him,  to  Improve  his  talents  in  the 
Florentine  Academy  at  Rome,  wbieh 
was  at  time  conducted  by  Giro  Petri 
and  Carlo  Maratti.     On  his  returB  to 
his  native  place,  hia   merit  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  the  Gnuid  Dake, 
C<ismo  III.,  who  employed  him  in  hia 
palace;   and  he  was  also  solicited  to 
adorn  many  of  the  churches,  cooventa, 
and  booses  of  the  nobility.     He  coa»- 
posed  a  number  of  subjects,  sacred  sad 
profane,  and   several  from   poetic  or 
fabulous  history;  as  also  some  allego- 
rical pieces,   all   which  were   eagerly 
purchased  by  the  Florentines.     A  few 
of  the  historical  compositions  of  Redi 
were    bought   by    Englbh    nobleneo, 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  though 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  pictures  are 
noticed;   particularly  the  Appearanee 
of  Csesar  to  Bratus;  Cincinnatns  leav- 
ing the  Plough,  to  assume  the  office  of 
Dictator;  and  the  Continence  of  Scipia 
He  painted  portraits  in  an  excellent 
style,  and   very    accurately    designed 
most  of  the  antique  monuments  of  Tn^ 
cany,  which  last  were  afterwards  en- 
graved.   Peter  the  Great  havii^  in  his 
travels  seen  some  of  his  performanoes, 
sent   four    young    men    to    Florence, 
to  be  instracted  by  him;  and,  at  th^ 
return  to  Moscow,  he  was  so  plessed 
with  their  proficiency,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  erect  an  academy  in  hb  capi- 
tal, offering  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
crowns  to  Redi,  besides  other  emolo- 
ments,  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  it;  which  flattering  proposal 
he,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  de- 
clined accepting.     Redi  designed  with 
elegance  and  correctness;  his  style  of 
colouring  is  sweet,  being  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  the  tints  of  his  two  masters, 
Carlo   Maratti  and  Ciro  Ferri.^     His 
attitudes,  in  general,  are  well  chosen; 
his  portraits  happily  express  the  cha- 
racter of  his  models,  and  in  all  parts  of 
his  profession  he  showed  a  ready  in- 
ventton,  great  freedom  of  hand,  and  a 
good  disposition  of  his  figures.    He  died 
in  1726. 

Redmond  (Thomas).  He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  of  BrecknodE,  in 
Wales,  and  served  his  apprentieeahip 
to  a  bouse  painter  at  Bristol,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  acadeniT  in  St 
MartinV4ane.  His  residence  after  this 
was  at  Bath,  where  he  practised  as  a 
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portrait  paioter  in  minialuio  with  suo- 
oesiu     He  died  in  1785. 

Reinbr  (Wbmcbblaus  Laubknt). 
He  was  born  at  Prague  in  1686,  and 
was  instructed  in  drawing  by  ha  father, 
who  was  a  sculptor;  but  bis  chief  know- 
ledge was  derived  from  the  directions 
of  Peter  Brandel,  a  painter  of  some  re- 
pute in  that  city.  As  Reiner  grew 
desirous  of  greater  improvement,  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years 
to  a  very  indifferent  artist,  from  whom 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  acquire 
what  he  most  anxiously  sought  for;  and 
finding  his  time  unprofitably  wasted, 
he  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  ge- 
nius. He  therefore  diligently  studied 
after  the  best  models  he  coula  procure, 
attended  to  nature,  and  thereby  rose  to 
distinction.  He  painted  history,  land* 
scapes,  animals,  and  battles  with  great 
credit,  and  worked  as  expertly  in  fresco 
aa  in  oil;  so  that  he  was  employed  in 
several  grand  designs  at  Vienna,  Bres* 
Uui,  and  in  Bohemia,  for  the  altar-pieces 
of  churches  and  convents,  which  he 
executed  with  satisfaction.  The  com- 
positions of  this  master  are  filled  with 
a  number  of  figures,  and  his  design 
and  colouring  are  commendable.  His 
landscapes  are  strongly  coloured,  and 
show  great  truth  and  nature;  and  the 
figures,  as  well  as  the  animals  which  he 
introduces,  are  much  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  Van  Bloemen.  Some  of  his 
paintings  were  placed  in  the  gallery  of 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  and  others 
were  in  the  couection  of  the  late  Count 
Bruhl.     He  died  in  1743. 

Reinaolb  (Philip),  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  studied  in  London 
under  Allan  Ramsay,  and  excelled  in 
pictures  of  dead  game,  hunting,  or 
sporting  dogs,  and  shaggy  ponies; 
neither  was  he  unknown  in  portrait  or 
in  landscape.  He  first  solicited  atten- 
tion by  exhibiting  a  female  portrait  in 
1776:  it  attracted  little  notice ;  but 
after  labouring  for  twelve  years  on  birds, 
alive  or  dead,  on  portraits  in  a  martial 
or  a  civil  costume,  and  on  landscapes, 
which  included  farm-houses  and  barn- 
door fowls,  his  merits  were  rewarded 
b^  the  academy;  and  in  1788  he  wrote 
himself  Associate.  From  this  time  till 
1612,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy,  he  exhibited  pictures  of 
the  same  kind  and  character  as  before, 
with   this  difference,  that  he  painted 


the  Cowthorpe  Oak,  near  Harrowgate, 
and  Essex  County  Hall,  including  a 
part  of  Chelmsford.  It  required  great 
force  of  drawing  and  brightness  of 
colours  to  raise  such  themes  as  these 
into  works  worthy  of  being  recorded; 
nor  were  either  of  these  altogether 
wanting.  Reinagle  may  be  numbered 
with  those  who  increased  the  quantity  of 
the  pictures,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  original  lustre  of  his  school,  from 
which  he  was  withdrawn  by  death  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1834. 

Rembbandt  (Van  Rtn).  He  was  the 
son  of  a  miller,  and  was  bom  at  a  village 
near  Leyden  in  1606.  His  real  name 
was  Gerretffz,  but  he  obtained  that  of 
Van  Ryn  from  the  place  where  he 
spent  tne  youthful  part  of  his  life, 
which  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
He  was  at  first  placed  under  Jacob  Van 
Swanenburg,  with  whom  he  continued 
three  years;  and  gave  such  proofs  of 
uncommon  talents  as  surprised  his  in- 
structor. After  this  he  studied  under 
Peter  Lastman,  but  staid  no  longer 
than  six  months  with  him;  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time  he  was  the  scholar 
of  Jacob  Pinas;  from  whom,  it  is  said, 
he  acquired  that  taste  for  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shadow,  which  he 
ever  after  so  happily  cultivated.  He, 
however,  formed  nis  own  manner  en- 
tirely, by  studying  and  imitating  na- 
ture, which  he  copied  in  its  most  simple 
dress,  without  any  attention  to  elegance 
of  choice.  But  though  it  was  not  his 
talent  to  select  what  was  most  beautiful 
or  graceful,  yet  ho  had  an  amazing 
power  in  representing  every  object 
with  such  truth,  force,  and  life,  as 
nothing  but  nature  itself  can  equal.  By 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  Rembrandt  was 
previuled  on  to  carry  one  of  his  first 
performances  to  the  Hague;  where  he 
offered  it  to  a  dealer,  who  instantly 
gave  him  a  hundred  florins  for  the  pic- 
ture. This  incident  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune;  for  it  not  only 
served  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  his  abilities,  but  contributed  to 
make  him  more  sensible  of  his  merit. 
He  soon  afler  this  settled  at  Amster- 
dam, that  he  might  follow  his  profession 
with  advantage.  Business  crowded  on 
him  immediately,  so  as  scarcely  to 
allow  him  time  to  gratify  the  general 
demand  for  his  painting;  but  he  had 
such   a  number  of  pupils  that  wealth 
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flowed  in  pleatUiillj.  As  most  of  his 
scholan  were  the  sons  of  people  of 
condition  or  fortune,  he  received  from 
each  a  hundred  florins  a  year  for  their 
instruction;  and  he  had  sagacity  enong^h 
to  raise  also  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
sale  of  the  copies  they  made  after  his 
pictures  and  designs;  which  he  always 
retouched  in  several  parts,  to  increase 
their  value,  and  to  make  purchasers 
believe  they  were  his  own.  By  this 
traflic,  and  an  artful  management  of 
the  sale  of  hb  etchings,  he  gained  at 
least  every  year  two  thousand  five 
hundred  florins.  His  style  of  painting, 
in  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  was 
▼ery  difierent  from  that  of  his  latter 
time;  for  hu  early  performances  were 
finished  highly,  and  with  a  neat  pencU, 
resembling  those  of  Miens ;  but  after- 
wards assumed  a  style  of  colouring  and 
handling  as  opposite  to  it  as  possible — 
strong,  bold,  and  with  a  degree  of  as- 
tonishing force,  in  which  he  has  not 
been  excelled  by  any  artist,  though 
Eckhout,  and  some  of  his  best  disci- 

?les,  have  approached  very  near  him. 
n  his  first  manner  are  the  historical 
pictures  of  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  and  Ha- 
man;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery; 
and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; which  are  exquisitely  finished, 
and  yet  touched  with  inexpressible  fire 
and  spirit.  As  he  advanced  in  the 
*art,  he  took  liberties  with  the  pencil, 
wrought  with  all  the  broad  ftilness  of 
the  brush,  and  left  the  touch  undis- 
turbed: he  even  employed  the  stick, 
the  palette-knife,  or  his  fingers,  accord- 
inglv  as  they  were  most  capable  of 
producing  the  effect  he  desired  when 
seen  at  a  proper  distance.  The  inven- 
tion of  Rembrandt  was  very  fertile,  and 
his  imagination  lively  and  active,  but 
his  composition,  notwithstanding  its 
remarkable  strength  of  expression,  was 
destitute  of  grandeur,  and  though  his 
genius  vras  full  of  fire,  yet  he  wanted 
elevation  of  thought,  and  had  little  or 
no  notion  of  grace  or  elegance.  It  has 
been  said,  thst  if  he  had  visited  Rome, 
his  taste  would  have  been  proportion- 
ably  refined,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  antioue,  added  to  his  other  emi- 
nent qualincations,  might  have  pro- 
duced a  master  equal  to  the  most  ex- 
alted character.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, may  be  doubted,  when  the  preva- 
lence of  habit  b  considered,  and  that 


his  mind  was  stored  with  gross  idess  ol 
objects,  to  which  he  bad  been  famifisr- 
ized  from  hb  infiuicy.  It  deserves  Qb> 
servation  also,  that  though  he  funisbed 
himself  with  the  finest  Italian  pristi, 
drawings,  and  designs,  many  of  tben 


taken  from  the  antiaues,  lie  never  m- 
preyed  hb  taste  bj  tne  stodv  of  then. 
He  had  indeed  more  delight  in  eoa- 
templating  hb  own   repodtory  of  old 
draperies,  annoor,    wt^poos,  and  tsr- 
bans,  which  he  jocularly  called  his  in- 
tiques,  than  he  ever  felt  froin  sarveyiog 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  artists,  or  the 
compositions  of  Raflaelle.     Hb  ooloor- 
ing  IS  surprising,  and  his  camatioos  sra 
as  true,  nesh,  and  perfect  as  those,  b 
the  works  of  Titian,  or  any  other  maf- 
ter;  with  thb  differeoce.  that  the  co* 
louring  of  Titian  will    admit  of  the 
nearest   inspection,    whereas    thst  of 
Rembrandt  must  be  viewed  at  a  ooa- 
venient  dbtance;   and   then  an  eqoal 
degree   of  onion,  force*  and   harmooj 
may  be  observed  in  both.    Hb  portrutt 
are  confessedly  excellent;  bat,  by  his 
being  accustomed  to  imitate  natore  ei* 
actly,  and  the  nature  he  imitated  being 
always  of  the  heavy  kind,  hb  poitrsitf* 
admirable  in  resf^ect  to   likeness  nod 
the  look  of  life,  want  grace  and  dignity 
in  the  airs  and   attitudes.      In  regsid 
to  other  particulars,  he  was  so  exact  b 
giving  the  true  resemblance  of  the  per- 
sons who  sat  to  him,  that  he  diitio- 
gubhed  the  predominant  feature  snd 
character  in  every  face,  withont  endct- 
vounng  to  improve    or    embellbb  it 
Msny  of  hb  heads  display  such  a  isi- 
nute  exactness,  as  to  show  even  the 
hairs  of  the  beard,  and  the  wrinkles  oi 
old  age;  yet,  at  a  proper  distance,  the 
whole  has  an  astonbhing  effect,  sod 
every  portrait  appears  as  if  ftsrtii^ 
from  the  canvass.     Thus,  a  fucture  of 
his  maid  servant,  placed  at  the  window 
of  his  house  in  Amsterdam,  b  ssid  to 
have  deceived  the  passengers  fer  several 
days. »  De  Piles,  when  he  was  in  Hol- 
land, not  only  ascertained  the  troth  of 
thb  fact,  but  purchased  the  poitrtit, 
which  he  esteemed  one  of  the  fineit 
ornaments  in  hb  cabinet.      Hb  loci' 
colours  are  extremely  good;  be  p0^ 
fectly  understood  the  piinmples  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro;  and  it  is  said,  thst  he 
generally  painted  in  a  chamber,  so  con- 
trived as  to  admit  but  one  ray  of  Kght, 
and  that  from  above.     The  tighti  is 
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his  pictures  were  painted  with  a  body 
of  colour  unusually  thick,  as  if  the  artist 
had  an  intention  rather  to  model  than 
to  paint;  but  he  kuew  the  nature  and 
property  of  each  particular  tint  so 
'thoroughly,  that  he  placed  every  one 
in  its  proper  place,  by  which  means  he 
avoided  the  necessity  of  breaking  and 
torturing  his  colours,  and  preserved 
them  in  full  freshness,  beauty,  and 
lustre.  One  of  his  greatest  defects  ap- 
peared in  his  designing  the  naked,  in 
which  6gure8  he  was  excessively  incor- 
rect, the  bodies  being  either  too  gross 
or  too  lean,  the  extremities  too  small  or 
too  g^eat,  and  the  whole  generally  out 
oC  proportion.  But  in  other  parts, 
such  as  colouring,  expression,  and  the 
force  produced  by  lights  and  shadows 
happily  and  harmoniously  opposed,  he 
had  few  equals,  and  no  superiors.  His 
genuine  works  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  afford  incredible  prices. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity; some  are  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Florence,  where  the  portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt, painted  by  himself,  is  placed  in 
the  gallery  of  artists;  a  few  of  Lis  works 
are  at  Genoa,  some  at  Turin,  and  seve- 
ral in  the  royal  cabinet  of  France.  In 
the  British  National  Gallery  is  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  purchased 
from  the  Orleans  collection  by  the  late 
Mr.  Angerstein;  and  in  the  same  repo- 
sitory is  a  Nativity  by  Rembrandt,  but 
Tonr  inferior  in  value.  The  etchings 
of  Rembrandt  are  exceedingly  admired, 
and  collected  with  great  care  and  ex- 
pense for  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in 
most  parts  of  Europe;  but  it  is  re- 
marked, that  none  of  his  prints  are 
dated  earlier  than  1628,  nor  later  than 
1659,  though  there  are  several  of  his 

{mintings  dated  in  1660,  and  particu- 
arly  the  portrait  of  a  Franciscan  Friar. 
He  had  the  same  spirit  in  every  stroke 
of  the  graver  as  in  the  markings  of  his 
pencil:  there  seems  not  to  be  a  single 
touch  that  does  not  produce  expression 
and  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch 
of  collectorship  that  exhibits  more  ca- 
price than  that  of  prints  in  general,  or 
those  of  Rembrandt  in  particular.  In- 
stances of  this  may  be  adduced  in  the 
Jono  without  the  crown;  the  Coppenol 
with  a  white  back-ground;  the  Joseph 
with  the  fiice  unshaded,  and  the  ffood 
Samaritan,  with  the  horse's  tail  white, 


which  are  regarded  as  inestimable; 
whilst  the  same  subjects,  without  these 
distinctions,  are  considered  as  of  little 
comparative  value.  Strutt  says,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  commission  from  an 
eminent  collector,  he  bid  forty-six  gui- 
neas for  the  Coppenol  with  the  white 
back-ground,  that  is,  in  its  unfinished 
state ;  though  at  the  same  sale  he 
bought  a  beautiful  impression  of  that 
plate  in  a  perfect  condition,  for  four- 
teen guineas  and  a  half.  In  this  Isst 
instance  he  exceeded  his  commission  by 
half  a  guinea,  but  the  former  he  could 
not  reach  by  twenty  guineas.  Rem- 
brandt is  supposed  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  humour  in  collectors,  by 
altering  and  obliteratin|f  parts  of  his 
plates  to  render  them  objects  of  inquiry. 
He  also  suffered  himself  to  be  solicited 
before  ho  would  consent  to  part  with 
his  works;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
print  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  usually 
denominated  the  "hundred  guilders," 
was  so  called  because  ho  refused  to 
sell  it  under  that  price.  At  present  a 
good  impression  is  worth  from  fifty  to 
sixty  guineas.  The  rarest  and  most 
expensive  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  are 
those  of  Utenbogard,  called  the  Gold 
Weigher,  and  in  France,  the  Banker; 
Van  Tol,  the  advocate;  and  the  burgo- 
msster  Six,  each  of  which  is  estimated 
at  fifty  guineas.  Strutt  gives  three 
hundred  and  forty  as  the  number  of 
Rembrandt's  prints;  but  De  Burgy,  at 
the  Hague,  collected  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  including  the  varieties.  This 
great  artist  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1674, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  1688. 
His  personal  character  was  far  from 
being  amiable;  being  avaricious,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  in  the  means  of 
getting  money.  He  was  also  fond  of 
low  com])any,  by  which  his  taste  and 
principles  became  degraded. 

Rbmsdykb    ( ).      He  was  a 

native  of  Holland,  and  painte^d  portraits, 
but  with  no  great  excellence.  He  lived 
several  years  at  Bristol,  and  was  much 
employed  in  drawing  subjects  of  natural 
history  and  anatomy  for  Dr.  William  ■ 
Hunter.  He  had  a  son,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  published,  in  1778,  a 
volume  of  subjects  etched  fVom  originals 
in  the  British  Museum. 

RsNAKD  (Simon  db  St.  Andre). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1614; 
and  studied  under  Louis  Bobrun^     He 
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bMame  a  good  pidnter  of  porlruU,  but 
was  chiefly  distiaguUbed  by  his  en- 
graTiDgs,  some  after  his  own  designs,  and 
others  after  Lebrun.  He  diea  about 
1690. 

Rkni,  see  Gitido. 

Rbnnbll  (  Thomas).  This  artist  was 
l)om  at  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1718.  After  receiving  a  grammatical 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Hud- 
son in  London,  ana  on  leaving  him, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  practised  portrait  painting,  and  also 
landscape,  first  at  Exeter,  next  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  lastly  at  Dartmouth.  His 
portraits  were  much  admired,  but  be 
was  so  indolent,  that  if  a  picture  was 
completed  in  twelve  months,  it  mifht 
be  considered  as  very  expeditious.  He 
has  been  known  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  week 
together,  with  no  other  subsistence  than 
bread  and  water.  Only  one  print  has 
been  published  from  his  works,  and  that 
is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Huxham, 
scraped  in  mezaotinto  by  Fisher.  Ren- 
nell  had  also  a  good  genius  for  music 
and  .poetry.  In  the  former  art  he  was 
an  inventor,  and  constructed  an  instru- 
ment containing  sixty  strings,  moved 
by  the  foot,  and  modulated  by  keys. 
He  died  at  Dartmouth  in  1788. 

Rbnou  (Anthony),  at  once  a  painter 
and  an  author,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1791.  His  Chrbt  in  the  midst  of  the 
Doctors,  which  he  painted  in  1766, 
made  him  an  associate  of  the  French 
Academy;  and  his  Aurora,  in  1781, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Academician.  He 
also  became  perpetual  secretary  of  that 
body.  As  an  author,  he  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  a 
verse  translation  of  Dufresnoy  on  Paint- 
ing, and  some  other  works.  He  died 
in  1806. 

RasANi  (Aecanoblo).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1670,  and  had 
Giovanni  Battista  Boncuore  for  his 
master,  under  whose  instructions  he 
acquired  an  excellent  taste  in  painting 
animals,  particularly  those  of  the  chase. 
His  portrait,  surrounded  with  dead 
game,  is  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Flc^ 
rence.     He  died  about  17d5. 

Rbschi  (Pandolfo).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Dantzic  in  1648;  but  stu- 
died in  Italy  under  Giacomo  Bour- 
gqgnone;  in  whose  stvle  he  represented 
battles  with  considerable  ability,  and  he 
also  drew  landscapes  much  In  the  man- 


ner of  Salvator  Roasu    He 
skilled  in  painting  perspocdTe 
and    architectural    snlgecta,  oiaiiy  of 
which  are  in  the  coUactiona  at  ¥U 
He  died  in  1699. 

RasTouT  (John).  Thb  French 
was  bora  at  Rouen  in  169S.  He  had 
Jouvenet  for  his  instrootor,  who  was 
his  unde,  and  he  approximated  Tery 
near  to  him  in  his  style  of  painthig. 
On  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  at  Paris,  he  painted  a  pictore 
of  Arethusa  fl  ving  to  Diana  for  d^ver- 
anceftom  Alpheus;  but  hia  chief  works 
are  the  Deatn  of  Ajianiaa,  and  the  Pod 
of  Bethesda,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin des  Champs,  and  the  oeilin|p  of  the 
library  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1768. 

Rbuvbn  (Pbteb).  He  was  bora  at 
Leyden  in  1650,  and  atudied  at  Ant- 
werp under  Jacob  Jordaens,  by  wh<ise 
instruction,  and  his  own  applicatioo*  he 
became  very  considerable  in  hia  pn^ 
fession.  He  Mras  mostly  employed  in 
great  works,  such  as  toe  ceilings  of 
magnificent  halls,  saloons,  and  grand 
apartments.     He  deugned  the   triom- 

Snal  arches  for  the  reception  of  William 
II.  at  the  Hague;  and  in  that  work, 
the  merit  of  the  composition  as  well  ai 
the  execution  procured  him  great  a|H 
plause.  The  finest  apartments  at  Loo 
were  also  painted  by  Reuven,  whose 
compositions  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety,  readiness  of  execution,  and 
freedom  and  firmness  of  pendl.  It  is 
inconceivable,  to  those  who  obaerve 
the  care  with  which  his  worka  are 
finished,  how  they  could  be  acoon- 
plished  in  so  short  a  time  aa  in  reality 
they  were,  considering  the  goodness  m 
the  colouring,  and  the  number  of  fignres 
introduced.  One  of  his  best  prodoe- 
tions  was  a  ceilinff  in  the  hotel  of  M. 
de  la  Court  Vandervoort,  at  LfOvdea. 
He  died  in  1718. 

Rbyn,  or  Rhbni  ^Jan  db).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in  1610, 
and  had  Vandyck  for  hu  inatnietor; 
under  whom  he  distinguished  himsdf 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  esteemed  the 
best  artist  in  his  school.  He  was  so 
attached  to  his  master  that  he  followed 
him  to  London;  where  be  continaed 
several  years.  No  painter  approached 
so  near  to  Vandyck  as  he  did  in  eveiy 
respect:  for  be  stronglj|r  resembled  him 
in  the  lovely  tone  of  ms  colour,  in  the 
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■fMiit  of  his  touch,  and  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  penciL  His  design  is  correct, 
and  the  hands  of  his  figures  have  that 
elegant  turn  and  exactness  which  are 
observable  in  all  the  works  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  composition  is  nsaallj  in  a 
noble  stvle,  though  according  to  some 
it  b  rather  encumbered  and  confused; 
bat  in  general  his  manner  was  extremely 
grand.  His  draperies  are  broad  and 
well  cast,  and  iu  all  his  paintings  he 
shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro.  It  is  imagined  that  the  scarcity 
of  the  pictures  of  De  Reyn  is  occasioned 
by  many  of  them  being  sold  for  the 
performances  of  Vandyck;  which,  if 
true,  b  more  to  his  honour  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  said  in  hb  com- 
mendation. Among  the  indbputable 
works  of  this  artist,  are  mentioned  the 
Baptbm  of  Totila,  in  a  church  at  Dun- 
kirk; in  the  Hall  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
same  city,  are  the  figures  of  several 
saints,  larger  than  life;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Bervues,  is 
Herodias  with  the  head  of  St.  ^hn  the 
Baptist,  which  b  exceedingly  admired. 
He  died  at  Dunkirk  in  1678. 

RxTNA  (FaANcisco  db).  This  artist 
was  bom'  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  and  had 
the  elder  Herrera  for  his  master.  He 
painted  a  fiue  altar<piece  of  an  angelical 
choir,  and  the  reception  of  the  blessed, 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Seville, 
where  he  died  young,  in  1659. 

Rbtnolds  (Sib  Joshua).  Thb  illus- 
trious artbt  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in 
Devonshire,  July  16, 1 728.  Hb  father, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Reynolds,  M.  A., 
was  master  of  Plympton  School,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  but  very 
taciturn,  and  as  remarkable  for  absence 
of  mind  as  Parson  Adams.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  name  of  Joshua  was  given 
to  the  son  on  account  of  its  singularity; 
which  b  not  tme,  for  he  was  christened 
after  hb  uncle,  a  tradesman  of  Exeter, 
who  was  his  ffodfather.  Ail  the  educa- 
tion he  received  was  in  the  school  of 
hb  iather,  who  was  far  enough  from 
being  a  disciplinarian.  At  the  early 
a«e  of  eight  years,  Joshua  gave  proo» 
of  hb  genius,  by  making  himself  roaster 
of  the  rules  contained  in  the  Jesuit's 
Perspective,  which  he  exemplified  in  a 
drawing  of  Plympton  School.  It  was, 
however,  the  accidental  perusal  of 
Richardson's  Treatbe  on  Painting  that 
gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  mind  of 


the  yonnff  artbt,  and  determined  him 
to  follow  naflaelle,  whose  character,  as 
there  drawn,  enchanted  him.  By  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  hb  father  consented 
that  he  should  become  a  punter;  though 
hb  original  intention  was  to  bring 
Joshua  up  to  the  medical  profession. 
That  design  being  now  overruled, 
Joshua,  in  1741,  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  hb  countryman,  Thomas  Hud- 
son, then  the  most  popular  portrait 
painter  in  London,  but  an  artbt  of  very 
mferior  merit.  Hudson,  instead  of  di- 
recting his  pupil  to  study  from  the 
antique  models,  set  him  on  copying  of 
Guercino's  drawings,  which,  however, 
he  did  so  well  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  hb  master.  Though  Reynolds  con- 
tinued only  two  years  with  this  ineflft- 
cient  preceptor,  he  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  that  time  as  to  feel  himself 
competent  to  paint  portraits,  and  he 
actually  did  so  in  Devonshire  with 
great  credit.  One  of  hb  first  perform- 
ances at  this  period  was  the  picture  of 
a  boy  reading  by  a  reflected  light, 
which  painting,  my  years  afterwards, 
Wtts  sold  for  thirty- five  guineas.  He 
now  practised  at  Plymouth  Dock,  and 
while  there,  obtained  an  introduction 
to  .the  noble  family  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe, through  which  connexion  he 
became  acquainted  with  Captain,  after- 
wards Admiral  Lord  Reppel.  That 
oflicer  being  about  to  sail,  iu  1749,  for 
the  Mediterranean,  offered  Reynolds  to 
take  him  thither,  which  invitation  he 
gladly  accepted.  While  at  Minorca  he 
was  much  employed  in  painting  por- 
traits, by  which  means  he  increased  hb 
finances  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
visit  Rome,  where  his  time  was  judi* 
ciously  employed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  stu- 
dent of  hb  talent  and  taste.  But  though 
sensibly  alive  to  the  beauties  which 
surrounded  him  in  that  seat  of  the  arts, 
he  was  not  at  first  struck  b^  the  per- 
formances of  Raffaelle.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  previous  education 
of  Reynolds,  and  the  low  state  of  paint- 
ing in  England.  Raffaelle  possessed  a 
serene  dignity,  and  his  pictures  do  not 
display  either  those  allurements  of  a^ 
lour,  or  the  great  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  which  are  apt  to  make  an  instant 
impression  upon  the  beholder.  It  b 
only  by  close  and  persevering  attention 
that  the  sublimiUes  of  thb  great  master 
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kre  comprehended;  because,  to  appre- 
ciate them  rightly,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  principles  out  of  which 
they  arose.  Mr.  Reynolds  at  lengrth 
felt  the  force. of  this  truth,  and  then, 
from  the  moment  that  he  began  to  study 
Raffaelle,  his  mind  became  enlarged, 
and  the  extension  of  knowledge  in- 
creased his  admiration.  Yet  we*  are 
told,  that  at  this  period  he  actually 
ventured  to  parody  in  burlesque  Raf- 
faelle's  School  of  Athens,  in  about 
thirty  figures,  representing  most  of  the 
English  gentlemen  then  at  Rome.  After 
remaining  in  Italy  about  three  years,  he 
returned  homewards  •  by  the  way  of 
France,  and  at  Paris  met  with  his 
friend.  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  ar- 
chitect, accompanied  by  his  wife,  whose 
portrait  he  there  painted.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  m  October,  1752,  he 
went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  drew  the 
picture  of  Mr.  Zachary  Mudge,  the 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  that  town. 
Of  this  fine  portnut  there  ia  an  en- 
graving. At  the  end  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  the  metropolis;  and  the 
first  specimen  he  then  gave  of  his  im- 
provement was  in  the  head  of  his  pupil, 
Giuseppe  Marchi,  painted  in  a  Turkish 
dress.  The  picture  attracted  so  much 
notice,  that  Hudson  came  to  see  it,  and 
after  examining  it  for  some  time,  he  burst 
out  with  an  oath,  *'  Reynolds,  you  don't 
paint  so  well  as  you  did  when  you  left 
England."  Notwithstanding  this  invi- 
dious remark,  and  the  depraved  state  of 
public  taste,  Reynolds  quickly  rose  into 
nigh  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  the  whole-length  of  his  friend. 
Commodore  Keppel,  gained  him  great 
popularity.  Soon  after  this,  he  added 
to  his  celebrity  by  his  picture  of  Miss 
Greville  and  her  brother,  as  Psyche  and 
Cupid,  executed  in  a  style  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  England  since  the 
days  of  Vandyck.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence employed  to  paint  several  ladies 
of  high  Quality,  whose  portraits  the 
polite  world  flocked  to  see;  so  that  he 
became  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
artist  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  The 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  form  of  self- 
complacency  crowded  his  sitting-room 
with  women  who  wished  to  appear  as 
angpels,  and  with  men  who  coveted  im- 
mortality as  heroes  or  philosophers. 
At  this  time  he  resided  m  Newport- 
street,  where  he  formed  that  friendship 


with  Johnaon,  which  continaed  unabated 
till  the  death  of  the  aage,  who  nnoerely 
loved  Reynolds  for  hia  virtues,  while 
the  latter  regarded  the  doctor  as  his 
guide  in  wisdom.  In  one  of  Johnson's 
letters  to  Bennet  Langton,  written  ia 
1758,  he  says,  "  Mr.  S^ynolds  has  this 
day  raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas 
a  head."  In  tne  following  year,  the 
periodical  paper.  The  Idler,  exhibited 
three  very  valuable  essays  by  Reynolds, 
on  subjects  of  his  profession.  Tne  first 
of  these  examines  and  exposes,  with  con- 
siderable strength,  and  some  hamoor, 
the  false  principles  of  critics  in  the  aits. 
The  second  is  on  what  ia  called  the 
grand  style  in  painting,  and  the  imita- 
tion of  nature;  and  the  third  is  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  true  idea  of  beauty. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Rebuilds, 
b^  the  increase  of  his  practice,  found 
himself  enabled  to  purchaae  a  house  ia 
Leicester  Fields,  where  he  constructed 
a  splendid  gallery,  and  about  the  same 
time  set  up  his  carriage.  Johnson, 
writing  to  Baretti  at  this  period,  says, 
**  Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  con- 
tinues to  add,  as  he  deserves,  thousands 
to  thousands."  In  1762  he  pnodnced 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Garrick  be- 
tween Tn^dy  and  Comedy,  for  whidi 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  paid  three  hundred 
guineas.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  the  presi- 
dentship was  unanimously  conferred  on 
Reynolds,  who,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood;  a 
mark  of  distinction  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  had  always  been  as  appro- 
priately bestowed.'  The  task  m  de- 
livering public  discourses  was  no  part 
of  the  doty  attached  to  this  office,  yet 
Sir  Joshua  ^voluntarily  undertook  it, 
and  the  first  was  pronounced  by  him 
on  New  Year's  day,  in  1769;  and  the 
fifteenth,  which  was  the  last,  on  the 
iqth  of  December,  1790.  These  ad- 
mirable performances  are  before  the 
world,  and  are  too  well  known  to  stand 
in  need  of  either  analysts  or  commend- 
ation. As  attempts  have  been  made 
to  deprive  the  excellent  author  of  the 
merit  of  the  compoaition  of  them,  by 
ascribing  them  to  Johnson  or  Burke,  a 
word  or  two  on  the  sutgect  may  be 
proper  in  this  place.  With  regard  to 
the  former.  Sir  Joshua,  speaking  of  his 
Discourses,  says,  •'  Whatever  merit  they 
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have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  education  which  I  maj  be 
said  to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it  certainly 
would  be  to  the  credit  of  these  Dis- 
conrses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that 
he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment 
to  them;  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to 
think  justly.  No  man  had,  like  him, 
the  faculty  of  teaching  inferior  minds 
the  art  of  thinking.  Perhafra  other 
men  might  have  equal  knowledge, 
but  few  were  so  communicative.  His 
great  pleasure  was  to  talk  to  those 
who  looked  up  to  him.  It  was  here  he 
exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In 
mixed  company,  and  frequently  in  com- 
pany that  ou^ht  to  have  looked  up  to 
him,  many  thinking  they  had  a  charac- 
ter for  learning  to  support,  considered 
it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the  train 
of  his  auditors,  and  to  such  persons  he 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  advantage, 
being  onen  impetuous  and  overbearing. 
The  desire  or  shining  in  conversation 
was  in  him,  indeed,  a  predominant  pas- 
sion; and,  if  it  must  be  attributed  to 
vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  produced  that  loquacious- 
ness from  which  his  more  intimate 
friends  derived  considerable  advantage. 
The  observations  which  he  made  on 
poetry,  on  life,  and  on  everything  about 
us,  I  anplied  to  our  art,  with  what  suc- 
cess others  must  judge."  As  to  Burke, 
his  language,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Malone, 
is  decisive;  for  no  one  would  write  as 
he  did  of  productions  in  which  he  htfd 
any  share.  *'  I  have  read  over,"  says 
he,  **  some  part  of  (ho  Discourses  with 
an  unusual  sort  of  pleasure,  partly  be- 
cause, being  faded  a  little  in  my  memory, 
they  have  a  sort  of  appearance  of  no- 
velty; partly  by  reviving  recollections 
mixed  with  meuncholy  and  satisfaction: 
he  is  always  the  same  man,  the  same 
philosophical,  the  same  artist-like  critic, 
the  same  sagacious  observer,  with  the 
same  minuteness,  without  the  smallest 
degree  of  trifling."  Mr.  Malone  men- 
tions a  work  which  Sir  Joshua  had  pro- 
jected but  never  executed,  which  is  much 
to  be  lamented.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
History  of  hb  Mind,  so  far  as  concerned 
his  art;  and  of  his  progress,  studies, 
and  practice;  together  with  a  view  of 
the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the 
disadvantages  he  had  laboured  under, 
in  the  course  that  fie  had  run;  a  scheme 


from  which,  however  liable  it  might  he 
to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  scoffers,  he 
conceived  the  students  might  derive 
some  useful  documents  for  the  regula* 
tion  of  their  own  conduct  and  practice. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1769.  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1790, 
Sir  Joshua  sent  in  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  pictures.  He 
now  raised  his  price  to  thirty-five 
guineas  for  a  head,  and  commissions  ao* 
cumulated  so  fast  in  that  line,  as  to  prevent 
him  from  painting  historical  subjects. 
However,  m  1778,  he  finished  his  fine 
piece  of  Count  Ugolino,  which  was 
bought  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  for 
four  hundred  guineas,  and  is  now  at  the 
family  seat  in  Kent.  Of  this  piece  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  observes:  '*  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  great  and  exalted  ideas,  has  lately 
shown,  by  his  picture  of  Count  Ugolino, 
how  qualified  he  is  to  preside  at  a 
Royal  Academy,  and  that  he  has  talents 
which  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  por- 
trait paintine.**  Soon  afler  this,  he  gave 
to  the  worid  another  historical  su^ect 
of  great  merit,  the  Infant  Jupiter,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
In  tne  same  year  that  his  Ugolino  was 
completed.  Sir  Joshua  received  two 
flattering  marks  of  distinction;  one  in 
being  elected  mayor  of  hb  native  town, 
and  the  other  in  being  created  doctor 
of  laws,  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
This  last  honour  he  enjoyed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Beattie,  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  great  regard,  and  whose 
portrait  he  painted  soon  after,  in  an 
allegorical  manner.  Close  to  the  doc- 
tor is  an  Angel,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pair  of  scales,  as  if  weighing  Truth  in 
the  balance,  and  with  the  other  push- 
ing down  three  hideous  figures,  sup^ 
posed  to  represent  Sophistry,  Scepti- 
cism, and  Infidelity;  in  allusion  to  Dr. 
Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  like- 
ness of  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  striking, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  angel.  The  whole  composition,  as 
well  as  execution  of  the  picture,  is  in 
the  best  manner  of  the  artist,  and  it  has 
had  the  good  fortune — not  always  the 
case  with  Sir  Joshua's  performances^-* 
of  perfectly  preserving  the  colouring, 
which  is  as  beautiful  now  as  when  first 
painted.    This  piece,  however,  brought 
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a  shower  of  abuse  upoo  the  painter 
from  the  whole  tribe  of  anbelieTers, 
who  fancied  that  two  of  the  allegorical 
figures  were  intended  for  Hume  and 
'\M>haire.  About  this  time  a  project 
was  set  on  foot  b^  Sir  Joshua,  for  the 
introduction  of  paintings  into  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  to  be  executed  bj  himself, 
and  the  other  leading  artists  m  the.dajr. 
But  though  the  idea  was  encouraged 
bjr  Dr.  Newton,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  it 
was  rejected  through  the  prtrjudices 
entertained  against  it  by  Bishop  Ter> 
rick.  In  1775,  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Florence,  on  whicn  oc- 
casion he  sent  his  portrait,  drawn  in  his 
academical  dress,  to  be  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  painters  in  tnat  city.  In 
1779,  he  finished  a  painting  ror  the 
ceiling  of  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Somerset^house.  In  the 
centre  is  Theorjr,  seated  on  a  cloud, 
holding  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  with  this 
inscription,  *'  Theory  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  u  truly  Nature."  Besides  this 
picture  there  are  two  portraits  in  the 
council-room  of  the  Academy,  of  George 
III.  and  his  Queen  in  their  coronation 
robes.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Sir  Joshua 
raised  his  charge  for  a  bead  to  fifty  gui- 
neas, which  continued  to  be  his  regular 
price  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1780  he  began  his  designs  for  the 
celebrated  window  in  New  College 
chapel,  Oxford,  consisting  of  seven 
compartments  in  the  lower  range,  each 
twelve  feet  hiffh,  and  three  wide,  con- 
taining the  aUegorical  figures  of  the 
four  cardinal,  and  three  Christian  vir- 
tues, with  their  several  attributes. 
Above,  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  by  eigh- 
teen, is  the  Nativity,  in  which  the 
painter  has  adopted  the  idoaofCorre^o, 
in  his  famous  Notte,  of  making  the  light 

Sroceed  firom  the  Divinity.  This  last 
esign  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land for  twelve  hundred  guineas.  The 
painting  on  glass  was  executed  by  Mr. 
JerviB,  whose  portrait  Sir  Joshua  has 
introduced,  as  well  as  his  own,  among 
the  adoring  shepherds.  In  the  summer 
of  1781,  Sir  Joshua,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  made  a  tour  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  chiefly  with  a  -view  to 
examine  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the 
suppression  of  some   of  the  religious 


houses  in  theLow  CcMBtries,  he  again 
visited  Flanders,  where  be  purchased 
some  pictures  by  Rnbeas.  In  1784^ 
two  deaths  affected  him  in  <fifiereot 
ways:  by  that  of  Allan  RaassaT  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  principel  painter 
to  the  king,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son, the  diarge  of  ezecntonship  de- 
vdved  upon  him,  in  conjunccioa  with 
the  present  Lord  Stoweil  and  Sir  John 
Hawluns.  In  the  antinnn  of  the  next 
year.  Sir  Joshua  asain  paid  a  visit  to 
Flanders,  to  attend  a  sale  of  pidores 
collected  (rom  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries; of  which,  particularly  tfaoae  cf 
Rubens,  he  purchased  many  of  great 
value.  About  the  same  time  he  vras 
employed  on  a  commission  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  to  paint  for  her  an 
historical  picture,  the  sniject  of  which 
being  left  to  himself,  he  choae  that  of 
the  fn&nt  Hercules  strangling  the  Ser* 
pents.  In  return  for  tfara  piece,  tiie 
empress  sent  him  fifteen  hundred  gui- 
neas, and  a  gold  box,  with  her  picuire 
set  in  diamonds.  When  AliKrman 
Boydell  undertook  his  sfdendid  editiim 
of  Shakspeare,  hb  first  object  vras  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  painted  for  that  work  three 
pictures;  namely.  Puck,  in  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream;  the  Witches, 
in  Macbeth;  and  the  Death  of  Car- 
dinal Beaufort.  Besides  these  histori- 
cal pictures,  he  painted  for  Mr.  Boydell 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  postowton  of 
Mr.  Angerstein,  and  is  now  in  die 
National  Gallery.  For  a  long  period 
Sir  Joshua  had  eirioyed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted state  of  good  health,  except 
that  m  1782  he  was  for  a  short  time  af- 
fected by  a  slight  paralytic  stroke.  But 
in  July,  1789,  while  painting  the  por^ 
trait  of  Lady  Beauchainp,  he  found  his 
sight  so  much  affected,  that  it  vras  with 
difiiculty  he  could  proceed  on  the  pic- 
ture; and  notwitlistauding  every  assist- 
ance that  could  be  procured,  he  was,  in 
a  few  months,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  left  eye.  Upon  this  he  deter- 
mined to  paint  no  more,  lest  he  should 
lose  the  remaining  eye.  This,  of  course, 
was  his  last  female'  portrait,  as  that  of 
Lord  Macartney  was  of  the  other  sex. 
An  unhappy  difference  soon  after  arose 
between  him  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  owii^  to  his  bang 
thwarted  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to 
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succeed  Mr.  Meyer  as  an  associate  of 
the  institution.  Thinking  bimself  ill 
used  on  that  occasion,  he  not  only  re- 
signed the  chair  as  president,  but  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
This  was  an  unexpected  blow,  and  it 
was  more  severely  felt,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  even  the  interposition  of  toe 
king  had  proved  ineffectual  in  over- 
coming the  resolution  of  Sir  Joshua. 
At  length,  however,  the  unpleasant 
breach  was  healed,  and  he  resumed  the 
chair,  which  he  held  for  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  October,  1791, 
his  spirits  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  be- 
came dejected,  from  an  apprehension 
that  an  inflamed  tumour  which  took 
place  over  the  darkened  eye  would  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  the  other.  Mean- 
while he  laboured  under  a  more  dan- 
gerous disease,  which  deprived  him  of 
energy  and  appetite.  During  this 
peri^  of  affliction,  his  malady  was  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  merely  hjrpochon- 
driasis;  but  appearances  soon  convinced 
his  medical  mends  that  the  seat  of  his 
complaint  was  the  liver,  and  that  the 
disease  was  incurable.  He  bore  his 
sufferings  with  uncommon  fortitude,  and 
dosed  his  mortal  career,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers,  February 
28,  1792.  On  the  second  of  March, 
the  body  was  removed  from  Leicester 
Fields  to  Somerset-house,  where  it  lay 
in  state  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
conveyed  with  ereat  solemnity  to  St. 
Paul's  cathednJ,  and  there  interred, 
near  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
In  stature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  florid 
complexion,  round  features,  and  a  pleas- 
ing aspect.  With  manners  uncom- 
monly polished  and  agreeable,  he  pos- 
sessed, till  near  his  end,  a  constant  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  which  rendered  him 
a  most  desirable  companion;  and  though 
be  had  been  deaf  almost  ever  since  his 
return  from  Italy,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an 
acoustic  instrument,  he  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends  with- 
out inconvenience.  He  was  fond  of  lite- 
rary society,  and  qualified  to  shine  in 
it;  though  he  never  appeared  obtrusive, 
or  aimed  at  the  display  of  extraordinary 
knowledge.  The  Literary  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  originated  in 
a  great  measure  with  him,  as  also  did 
that  held  at  the  British  Cofibe-house, 
which  has  been  commemorated  so  well 


by  Goldsmith,  .in  his  characteristic  and 
admirable  epitaphs  on  the  respective 
members.  Sir  Joshua  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties of  London,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  all  respects,  both  as  a  man  and  a 

fainter,  he  cannot  be  too  much  praised, 
lis  incessant  industry  was  never 
wearied  into  despondency  by  miscar- 
riage,  nor  elated  into  neglect  by  suc- 
cess. Whether  in  his  study  or  his  par- 
lour, his  mind  was  devoted  to  the 
charms  of  his  profession;  nature  and  art 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  his  aca* 
demy,  and  his  genius  was  ever  in  exer- 
cise for  objects  of  improvement.  With 
taste  to  perceive  all  the  varieties  of  the 
picturesque,  judgment  to  select,  and 
skill  to  combine  whatever  would  serve 
his  purpose^  few  have  ever  been  gp^^ 
by  nature  to  do  more  from  the  fund  of 
their  own  good  sense,  and  none  ever 
endeavoured  more  to  profit  by  the  la- 
bours of  others.  He  formed  a  splendid 
collection  of  works  of  art,  whicn,  after 
his  death,  was  sold  for  16,947/.  7s,  6</., 
and  the  whole  of  his  property  amounted 
to  about  80,000/.,  the  bulk  of  which  he 
left  to  his  niece,  who  married  Lord  In- 
chiquin,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Tho- 
mond.  Sir  Joshua  was  never  married 
himself,  but  his  sister,  Mrs.  Frances 
Reynolds,  conducted  bis  domestic  af- 
fairs. She  was  a  very  ingenious  lady, 
painted  miniatures  in  a  good  style,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
her  literary  powers.  She  died  in  1807. 
In  summing  up  the  professional  cha^ 
racter  of  this  great  artist,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily be  brief.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  after  Kneller,  painting  fell 
in  England  into  a  state  of  barbarism, 
each  artist  wandering  in  darkness,  till 
Reynolds,  like  the  sun,  dispelled  the 
gloom,  and  threw  splendour  on  the  de- 
partment of  portraiture.  Hence  it  may 
justly  be  said,  that  the  English  School 
was  of  his  foundation.  To  the  grandeur, 
truth,  and  simplicity  of  Titian,  and  the 
daring  strength  of  Rembrandt,  he  united 
the  chasteness  and  delicacy  of  Van- 
dyck.  Delighted  with  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  Rubens,  he  was  the  first 
that  gave  a  bright  and  gay  back-ground 
to  portraits.  In  his  representation  of 
children,  he  was  peculiarly  happy,  and 
indeed  unrivalled.  His  female  portraits 
also  are  designed  with  exquisite  taste 
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and  elegance.  His  works  in  history 
are  comparatiTely  few;  but  tiiose  few 
are  precious,  and  show  what  he  was 
capable  of  performing,  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
that  department  The  colouring  of  Sir 
Joshua  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
highest  admiration,  and  the  severest 
censure.  By  the  witty  and  envious  it 
was  said  that  he  came  off  with  (tying 
colours;  and  some  accused  him  of  in- 
juring his  pictures,  by  making  experi- 
ments on  tDe  materials.  In  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  he  certainly  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  common  round  of  practice; 
and  as  he  thought  for  himself,  so  he  en- 
deavoured to  discover  new  methods  of 
imbodying  his  ideas,  and  of  facilitating 
his  operations.  That  he  sometimes 
failed  was  no  more  than  natural;  but  it 
was  well  observed  by  Gainsborough, 
that  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  in  their  most 
decayed  state,  wore  better  than  those 
of  any  other  artist  of  his  time  in  their 
best.  We  cannot  conclude  this  article 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Burke:  "  His 
talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  from  na- 
ture, and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  let- 
ters; his  social  virtues,  in  all  the  rela^ 
tions  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  ren- 
dered him  the  centre  of  a  very  great 
and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
societies.  He  had  too  much  merit  not 
to  excite  some  jealousy,  too  much  in- 
nocence to  provoke  any  enmity." 

Rhtnobq  (Don  Antonio  Garcia). 
This  Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Cabra, 
in  Andalusia,  in  1628.  He  acquired 
the  art  of  painting  from  the  instructions 
of  Sebastian  Martinez,  at  Jaen;  and  his 
principal  work  is  a  representation  of 
the  Trinity,  in  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins, at  Andujar.  He  also  painted 
landscapes  in  a  good  style.  He  died  at 
Cordova  in  1677. 

Rhboio  (Rafpabllb  da),  called  Rqf" 
faellino.  He  was  born  at  a  village  near 
Rhegio  in  1552.  His  parents  being 
poor,  he  was  employed  in  servile  offices 
while  young,  which  gave  him  a  disgust 
to  that  kind  of  life,  and  induced  htm 
privately  to  <]uit  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. The  impulse  of  his  genius  di- 
rected him  to  painting,  which  being  ob- 
served by  some  artists,  they  gave  him 
instruction.  Afterwards  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Frederick  Zucchero,  under 
whom  he  made  such  incredible  progress 
that,  in  the  compass  of  only  one  year. 


his  perfonnanoes  were  accounted  cqul 
to  tnoee  of  his  master.  He  was  nov 
employed  in  the  principal  chorcbcs  at 
Rome,  and  in  many  of  the  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  where  he  vroriLed  vith 
equal  beauty  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  in  por> 
trait  and  history,  and  rose  into  the 
highest  esteem;  so  that  moet  of  the 
young  artists  of  his  time  admired  his 
style,  and  industriously  studied  to  imi- 
tate his  manner.  His  design  wis 
spirited  and  correct;  there  appesred 
CTeat  union  and  harmony  in  his  eoloar- 
ing;  he  had  also  a  considerate  portkm 
of  erace,  and  his  pictures  had  a  bold  rs- 
lie(  by  the  deepness  of  his  shadowiagi, 
which  were  managed  with  so  moeh 
skill  as  to  give  a  lustre  to  the  bright^ 
tints.  Among  the  capital  works  of  thb 
painter,  two  are  particularly  mentioned; 
the  subject  of  one  is  the  Lame  Man 
healed  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John;  the 
other  is  St.  Andrew  conductiiig  Peter  to 
Christ.  They  are  both  excellent  com- 
positions, correctly  drawn,  and  finely 
coloured;  the  draperies  are  broad  and 
in  a  grand  taste,  and  the  trees  and  laod- 
scape  in  the  latter  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1580. 

Rhbni(Remi  Van).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1560. 
He  was  a  good  painter  of  portrait  and 
history,  and  died  at  his  native  city  ra 
1619. 

RiBALTA  (FaANcisco).  This  SpaBiah 
artist  was  bom  at  CastiUon  de  la  rlsaa, 
in  Valencia,  in  1551.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Juan  B^)tistt 
Juanes,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  a  considerable  time. 
On  leaving  Italy  he  settled  at  Valends, 
where  he  was  much  employed  in  the 
churches.  He  also  made  copies  of  the 
pictures  of  Sebastiano  del  Piorabo  io 
the  royal  collection  at  Madrid.  His 
finest  performance  is  a  Last  Supper,  in 
the  patriarchal  church  of  ValeodSf 
where  he  died  in  1628.  He  had  a  son, 
named  Juan  RibttUa^  who,  at  the  sg® 
of  eighteen,  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Cmcifixion.     He  died  young. 

RiBERA,  see  Spaonolbtto. 

RiccHi  (Pibtbo).  This  painter, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Z«ecftef«> 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born 
in  1606.  He  studied  first  under  Fas- 
sLpano.  and  next  became  the  scholsr 
of  Guide.  His  style  partook  of  the 
manner  of  each  of  hb  masters,  and  his 
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abilities  were  evinced  in  several  dic^ 
tures  which  he  painted  for  the  churches 
of  Lucca  and  Udina.  He  died  in  the 
latter  city  in  1675. 

RiccHiEDo  (Marco).  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Brescia*  but  the  time  when 
he  lived  is  unknown.  He  painted  his- 
torical subjects  with  reputation;  and  in 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Brescia  is 
a  fine  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  that 
apostle*  by  his  hand. 

Ricct  (Camillo).  He  was  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  1580,  and  studied  paint- 
ing under  Scarsella,  commonly  called 
Lo  ScarsellinOj  whose  style  he  fol- 
lowed, but  whom  he  excelled  in  sweet* 
ness  of  colouring.  His  principal  works 
are,  the  pictures  of  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Margaret*  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara; 
the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  a  set  of  paintings  re* 
presenting  the  history  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  died  in  1618. 

Ricci  (GiovANKi  Battista).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Novara  in  1545.  He 
studied  at  Rome  under  Rafiaellino  da 
Rhegio,  on  leaving  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  palace  of  St.  John  de  La- 
teran,  and  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
Pope  Siztus  V.  appointed  him  also 
inspector  of  the  paintings  in  the  palace 
of  Monte  Cavallo;  and  Clement  VIIL 
continued  to  favour  him  with  his  pa- 
tronage. His  chief  works  are,  the  visi- 
tation,  the  Ascension,  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore;  the  History  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Marcellus;  and  the  Consecration  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  in  that 
edifice.     He  in  1620. 

Ricci  (Lorenzo).  This  painter  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1550.  He  excelled 
in  historical  subjects,  and  died  at  his 
native  place  in  1605. 

Ricci  (Francisco).  He  was  bora 
at  Madrid  in  1617,  and  studied  under 
Vincenzlo  Carducci,  after  which  he  was 
employed  by  Philip  IV.  and  Charles 
IL,  kings  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  exe- 
cuted many  works  with  reputation,  both 
in  painting  and  architecture.  His  com- 
positions are  incorrect,  but  his  colour- 
ing is  vigorous,  and  his  draperies  are 
remarkably  flowing  and  elegant.  He 
died  at  the  Escurial  in  1684. 

Ricoi  (Srbastiano).  He  was  bora 
at  Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  States,  in 


1659,  and,  discovering  an  eariy  genius 
for  painting,  was  placed  under  Federigo 
Crivelli,  at  Venice,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued nine  years.  He  afterwards  im- 
proved himself  at  Bologna,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  by  copying  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  in  his  progress 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  for  whom  he  finished  some 
grand  designs  at  Piacenza.  By  the 
liberality  of  that  prince  he  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  established  his  taste,  and  formed  that 
manner  which,  for  a  time,  made  him 
popular,  and  procured  him  esteem. 
Having  quitted  Rome,  and  finished 
some  designs  at  Milan,  he  returaed  to 
Venice,  where  his  style  of  colouring  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  he  was 
so  eagerly  solicited  for  his  paintings  that 
he  could  hardly  satisfy  the  demands,  or 
take  time  for  his  refreshment.  His  fame 
consequently  spread  through  everj  part 
of  Europe,  and  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  emperor  to  adorn  his  palace  of 
Schoenbrann,  by  which  work  he  added 
to  his  reputation  and  his  fortune.  From 
Vienna  ne  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  immediately  employed  by  the 
court,  the  nobility,  ana  persons  of  for- 
tune. He  resided  there  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  piunted  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and,  having  increased  his 
wealth,  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
settled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  a  ready 
execution,  and  his  tone  of  colouring  is 
agreeable,  though  sometimes  a  little  too 
black.  Among  his  works  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  altar-piece  at  Chelsea,  and 
some  paintings  in  the  British  Museum; 
but  his  best  performances  are  those 
which  he  executed  in  imitation  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  There  are  three  of  his  pic- 
tures in  the  church  of  St  Cosmo,  at 
Venice,  the  subjects  of  which  are, 
David  bringing  back  the  Ark  in  triumph; 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solo- 
mon: and  Moses  fetching  Water  out  of 
the  Rock;  which  last  is  enriched  with 
an  admirable  landscape,  painted  by  his 
nephew,  Marco  Ricci.  Sebastian  died 
at  Venice  in  17S4. 

Ricci  (Marco).  He  was  the  ne- 
phew and  scholar  of  the  preceding, 
and  equally  eminent  for  painting  his- 
torv  and  architecture;  but  his  chief  ex- 
cellence lay  in  landscape.  He  studied 
and  designed  the  most  Deautiful  edifices. 
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ruins,  and  icenet,  in  and  aboot  Rome, 
of  which  materials  he  made  an  elegant 
use  in  his  landscapes.  In  the  choice  of 
his  scenes  and  situations,  in  the  break- 
ing' of  his  grounds,  and  conducting  hb 
distances,  he  was  superior  to  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  Though  his  colour- 
ing has  not  that  force  and  lustre  which 
seem  necessary  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  and 
the  elegance  of  his  taste  must  ever  af- 
ford delight.  He  painted  both  in  oil 
and  in  distemper,  but  principally  in  the 
latter.  At  Burlington-house  some'  of 
the  ceilings  were  punted  br  him,  and 
also  a  piece  of  Ruins,  in  the  style  of 
Yiviano;  and  at  Bulstrode,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  painted  in  the 
chapel  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  com- 
position he  has  absurdly  introduced  his 
own  portrait  in  a  modern  habit.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1730. 

RicctAftELU  see  Voltbkea. 

Riccio  (DoMENico),  called  Brusa' 
Borci.  He  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Caroto,  or,  as  other  accounts  say, 
of  Nicolo  Giolfino.  Being,  however, 
ambitious  of  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  the  works  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian.  To  discover  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  those  great  art^ 
ists,  he  was  inde&tigable  in  making 
observations,  and  as  diligent  in  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  what  he  approved. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  such  perfection 
that  his  works  were  genenJly  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  figures,  which  appeared 
full  of  life  and  motion.  Cutliual  Gon- 
aaga  invited  him  to  Mantua,  and  during 
his  residence  in  that  city,  he  had  the 
honour  of  painting  in  competition  with 
Paolo  Veronese  and  Paolo  Farinato. 
In  the  church  of  St.  George,  at  Verona, 
is  a  picture  by  him,  representing  the 
Gathering  of  the  Manna  m  the  Wilder- 
ness, which  is  accounted  a  fine  compo- 
sition, and,  in  respect  to  colouring,  nas 
more  force  than  a  famous  piece  by 
Farinato,  which  b  in  the  same  place. 
In  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at 
Verona,  is  a  painting  of  St.iloche  by 
Riccio,  which  is  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  Titian;  but  his  greatest  work  is 
the  entry  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  into  B<4ogna. 
At  Parma,  in  the  ducal  palace,  is  a 


picture  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  whidiii 
admirable  for  the  foreshortening  and 
colouring,  thooefa  much  injured  by  tioM. 
Riccio  excelled  in  frescoes  of  a  large 
size.     He  died  in  1567. 

Riccio  (  Felice  ).  He  was  born  at 
Verona  in  1550,  aud  recaeived  his  ia- 
stmctions  from  his  &tber,  the  preeeding 
artist,  whence  he  is  cominonly  cailed 
Brusasorci  the  Younger,  On  the 
death  of  Domenico,  he  pursaed  ftus 
studies  under  Jacopo  Ligozai,  at  Fk>- 
rence,  after  which  he  settled  at  hit 
native  place,  where  he  wea  much  eai- 
ployed  in  painting  for  priTate  persoaf, 
as  well  as  churches.  His  Madonntt 
and  Angels  have  great  beanty  of  ex- 
pression, but  one  of  his  best  pictures  is 
that  of  the  Cyclops.     He  died  in  1606. 

RiccoLiNo  (Michel  Amoxixi).  He 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1654,  and  prac- 
tised in  that  city  vrtth  conaiderable  re- 
putation, till  his  death  in  I715i  His 
picture,  painted  by  himself^  b  in  the 
Florentine  gallery. 

Rigbaedson     (Jomathaii).       Tliii 
English  painter,  and  writer  on  the  art, 
vras  bom  about  1665.     He  was  articled 
originally  to  a  scrivener,  with  whom  be 
lived  six  years;  but  being  released  by 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  enabled 
to  follow  the  bent  of  hu  indtnation  for 
painting.     He  then  became  the  seholsr 
of  Riley,  with  whom  he  continued  Ibor 
years,  and  married  his  niece.     The  de- 
gree of  skill  he  attained  by  no  mesas 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  he  had 
formed  of  the  art,  and  which  were  cer- 
tainly of   a  just  and    elevated  kind. 
There  is,  however,  great  boldness  ia 
the  Cf)louring  of  his  heads,  which  are 
drawn  and  marked  in  the  manner  of 
Kneller,  with   freedom  and   fimnefs, 
though    the  attitudes,  draperies*  and 
back-grounds,  are  tasteless.     It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  a  man  who 
could  write  so  well  upon  the  art,  shoold 
so  ill  apply  to  his  own  practice  the 
rales  he  gave  to  others.     Full  of  theory, 
profound  in  reflections,  and  possessed 
of  a  numerous  collection  of  drawings, 
he  appeare  to  have  possessed  not  the 
smallest  invention,  as  applicable  to  the 
painter's  art,  and  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head.    Thus  rondi,  however, 
must  be  said  of  him,  that,  when  Kneller 
and  Dahl  went  off  the  stage,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  portraiture  in  thia  eons- 
try,  and  practised  in  it  sufliciently  loog 
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to  acquire  a  tolerable  competeocy.  He 
quitted  his  occupation  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  when  Hudson,  who  had 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  maintained 
the  family  honours  for  a  while.  Richard* 
sou  himself,  bv  temperance,  ei\joyed  a 
life,  protracted,  amidst  the  blessings  of 
domestic  friendship,  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  and  died  May  28,  1745. 
He  had  a  son,  with  whom  be  lived  in 
great  harmony,  as  appears  by  the  joint 
works  they  composed.  The  father,  in 
1719,  published  two  discourses:  1.  An 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates 
to  Painting.  2.  An  Argument  io  behalf 
of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur.  In 
1722  came  out,  An  Account  of  some 
Statues,  Bass-reliefs,  Drawings,  and 
Pictures,  in  Italy,  &c.  The  son  made 
the  journey,  and  from  his  observations 
and  letters  this  work  was  compiled.  In 
1734  they  published,  in  conjunction. 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on 
Miiton^s  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  Life 
of  the  Author.  In  apology  for  this  last 
performance,  and  for  not  being  very 
conversant  in  classic  literature,  the  fa- 
ther said,  *'  that  he  had  looked  in  them 
through  his  son."  Hogarth,  in  conse- 
Guence,  drew  the  old  man  peeping 
through  the  nether  end  of  a  telescope, 
with  which  his  son  was  perforated,  at  a 
Virgil  aloft  on  a  shelf;  out  the  carica- 
turist destroyed  the  plate  soon  after- 
wards, and  recalled  the  prints  as  far  as 
he  could.  The  sale  of  Richardson's 
eollection  of  drawings  in  1747,  lasted 
eighteen  days,  and  produced  about  two 
thousand  and  sixty  pounds,  and  his  pic- 
tures about  seven  hundred  pounds. 
The  son  died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven. 

RicHAKDUS  (Martin).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1591. 
He  painted  landscapes  in  a  good  style, 
and  died  at  his  native  place  in  1636. 

RicHiBRi  (Antonio).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ferrara,  and  had  Giovanni  Lan- 
franco  for  his  master,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Naples  and  Rome.  He  exe- 
cuted several  frescoes  from  the  designs 
of  that  artist,  and  etched  some  plates 
after  his  paintings. 

Richter(Chbistian).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Stockholm,  and  on  coming 
to  England  in  1702,  was  much  employed 
in  portrait,  which  he  executed  in  oil 
and  miniature.  He  closely  imitated 
the  manner  of  Michael  Danl;   but  at 


the  close  of  life  he  practised  enamelling. 
He  died  here  in  1 782. 

RiCKB  (Bernard  de).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Courtray  about  1520.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  in  a  good 
style,  and  there  are  two  pictures  by 
him  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
Courtray,  which  exhibit  his  talents  to 
advantage:  one,  his  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross;  and  the  other,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Matthew.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  at  Antwerp,  and  died 
there  in  1579. 

RiDiNGBR  (John  Elias).  He  was 
born  at  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  in  1695,  and 
was  instructed  by  Christopher  Resch, 
after  which  he  settled  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  distinguished  himself, as  a 
painter  of  animals.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent engraver,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  engravings  from  his  own  pictures. 

RiDOLFi  (Cl audio).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1560,  and  learned 
design  and  colouring  from  Dario  dal 
Pozzo;  but  after  he  nad  spent  a  few 
years  under  that  master,  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  entered  the  school  of  Paolo 
Veronese;  where  he  exerted  himself 
in  copying  the  compositions  of  that  fa« 
mous  painter,  and  in  forming  his  prac- 
tice entirely  by  his  precepts.  By  this 
method  he  established  his  taste,  and,  to 
perfect  himself,  visited  Rome  and  Ur- 
oino.  In  the  former  city,  by  studying 
the  works  of  the  ancient  artists  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  he  gained  a  correct 
manner  of  designing,  and  likewise  the 
habit  of  introducing  judiciously  one 
broad  mass  of  light  in  the  principal 
part  of  his  pictures,  which  proauced  an 
extraordinary  fine  effect.  At  Urbino, 
by  spending  some  time  with  Federigo 
Baroccio,  he  acquired  a  delicate  touch, 
a  sweetness  of  colouring  and  pencilling, 
and  the  art  of  giving  graceful  airs  to 
the  beads  of  his  figures.  In  that  city 
he  executed  some  fine  pictures,  as  an 
Annunciation;  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist;  and  a  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  At  Rimini  is  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  him;  and  at  Rome  he 
painted  several  portraits,  remarkable 
for  the  dignity  of  attitude  as  well  as  for 
expression  and  striking  resemblance. 
He  died  in  1644. 

RiDoi.Fi  (Cavaliers  Carlo).  He 
was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1602,  and  had 
Antonio  Vassilacchi  for  his  instructor. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  and  por- 
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tnuts.  Of  the  foraier,  the  principal  is 
a  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  m  a  CDurch 
at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1660. 
Ridolfi  wrote  a  history  of  Venetian  art- 
ists, published  in  1648,  with  this  title, 
Le  Marari^lie  dell'  Arte,  ovvero  le 
Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Venetie,  &c. 

RiBTER  (Henrt),  a  Swiss  artist,  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  in  the  public  school 
at  Berne,  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  excelled  in  landscape. 
In  conjunction  with  Aberii,  he  under- 
took a  series  of  the  most  romantic 
▼lews  in  Switzerland.  This  series  has 
been  continued  by  his  son. 

RiETscHooF  (John  Klaasz).  He 
was  bom  at  Hoom  in  1652,  and  was  at 
fin$t  instructed  by  Abraham  Leidts,  but 
aft  erwards  perfected  himself  in  the  school 
of  Ludolf  Backhuysen;  whose  manner 
of  handling  and  design  he  imitated  with 
so  great  success,  that  he  is  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  most  esteemed 
painters  in  that  style.  He  was  not 
only  remarkably  modest  and  diffident 
in  regard  to  his  own  performances,  but 
extremely  liberal  in  his  commendation 
of  other  artists.  He  excelled  in  the  re- 
presentation of  storms;  but  his  pictures 
of  calms  are  also  fine,  and  very  much 
resemble  those  of  William  Vandervelde. 
He  died  in  1719. 

RiKTscHOOF  (  Hbnkt).  Ho  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Hoom  in  1678.  He  was  instracted  by 
his  father,  whose  manner  he  followed 
very  closely;  though  sometimes  he 
made  the  works  of  Backhuysen  his  mo- 
del, and  copied  several  of  them  with 
incredible  exactness.  The  subjects 
which  he  mostly  painted  were  tempests, 
with  lightning,  and  shipwrecks,  which 
he  represented  with  great  truth  and 
nature.     He  died  in  1728. 

RiGAOD  (  Htacinthb).  He  was  bora 
at  Perpignan,  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
ffuedoc,in  1659,  and  received  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
his  father,  Matthias  Rigaud,  a  painter 
of  little  note,  who  died  when  his  son 
was  only  eight  years  of  age.  Hyacinthe 
was  then  placed  under  a  portrait  painter 
at  Montpellier,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  went  to 
Lyons,  where  he  practised  with  great 
success.  In  1681  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  the  year  following  gained  the  prize 
at  the  anidemy.  He  was  now  desirous 
of  visiting  Italy,  from  which  design  he 


was  dissnaded  by  Le   Bran,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  oootinae  at  Paris,  and 
perfect  himself  there  inportnit  paiBtin^, 
as  the  surest  means  or  establishing  bis 
reputation  and  fortaoe.      He  punned 
this  advice,  and  soon  distingnished  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  that  the  kine. 
royal  &mily,  and  nobilitr,  with  maaj 
foreign  princes,  sat   to  dim  for  thrir 
portraits,   which    procared  him  great 
applause.  In  1700  ne  became  a  member 
of  the  academy,  and   in   1727,  Louif 
XV.  honoured  him  with  the  order  of 
Sl  Michael,  to  which  was  added  a  con- 
siderable pension.     He  had  a  free  and 
spirited  pencil,  with  a  lively  tone  of  co- 
louring; but  his  draperies  are  too  vio- 
lently agitated  to  be  natural,  for  tbe 
person  is  represented  as  under  cover  in 
an  apartment,  and  at  the  same  tine  tbe 
hair  and  the  garments  appear  as  if  be 
was  abroad  in  a  storm.     He  is,  howerer, 
accounted    one  of   the    best  poitnut 
painters  of  his  country,  and  has  been 
called  the  French    VmdyclL    Of  bii 
works  in  history,  the  principal  are,  a 
Nativity;  and  the   Martyrdom  ni  ^ 
Andrew.     He  died  in  1 746. 

RiOADD  (John).  This  artist  wss 
reUted  to  the  preceding,  and  was  boni 
at  Paris  about  1700.  He  eicelledia 
painting  landsca])es  and  views  in  per- 
spective, some  of  which  last  were  of 
places  in  England.  He  etched  also 
several  plates  in  an  excellent  style.  He 
died  about  1760. 

RiOHBTTi  (Mario).  He  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1590,  and  studied  under 
Lttcio  MassarL  Most  of  his  works  are 
in  the  churches  of  Bologna:  the  princi- 
pal being  Michael  defeating  Lucifer«  u 
that  of  St.  Guglielmo;  Christ  appeario^ 
in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Magdalen, » 
St.  Giacomo  Maggiore;  the  Adontioo 
of  the  Magi,  in  St  Affnee;  and  tbe 
Nativity,  in  St.  Lucia.  He  died  aboot 
1650. 

RiLET  (John).  He  was  bora  in  tbe 
parish  of  Bishopsgate,  in  London,  in 
1646,  and  was  instructed  in  the  s/t  of 
painting  by  Fuller  and  2<oiist.  Lord 
Orford  asserts  that  he  was  one  of  tbe 
best  native  paintera  that  had  floorisbed 
in  England;  and  that  there  are  dit> 
peries  and  hands  painted  by  him,  wbicb 
would  do  honour  ^ther  to  Leiy  ^ 
Kneller;  the  portrait  of  the  Lord  Keeper 

North,  at  Wroxton,  being  in  every  r^ 
spect  a  capital  peifomiance.     After  tbe 
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death  of  Sir  Peter  Lelj,  be  advanced 
ill  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  had 
the  honour  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Charles   IL,  who,  on  looking  at  the 

r'ctore  said,  *'  Od's  fish  I  if  it's  like  me, 
am  an  ugly  fellow."  Rilej  was  also 
in  favour  with  James  IL,  whose  por- 
trait, as  well  as  that  of  his  queen,  Mary 
of  Modena,  he  painted.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  appointed  state  painter 
to  William  and  Mary,  whose  portraits 
he  also  painted.  He  made  nature  his 
principal  study,  without  adopting  the 
manner  of  any  master,  and  as  far  as  ho 
thought  it  prudent,  he  improved  or 
embellished  it  in  his  pictures;  but,  like 
many  other  men  of  parts,  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  respected  by  posterity 
than  by  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  was  a  humble,  modest  man,  of  which 
he  gave  a  proof  by  the  diflidence  he 
always  expressed  of  his  own  powers; 
and  with  a  quarter  of  Kneller's  vanity, 
he  might  have  persuaded  the  worM  that 
he  was  a  great  artist.  He  died  of  the 
gout  in  1691,  and  was  buried  in  Bishops- 
gate  church. 

RiLET  (Charles  Reuben).  This 
artist  was  bom  in  London  about  1756, 
and  acquired  the  principles  of  painting 
firom  Mortimer.  In  1778  he  gained 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  the  best  painting  in  oil,  the  subject 
of  which  was  Iphigenia.  After  ornap 
menting  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  seat, 
at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  he  went  to 
Ireland,  but  soon  returned  to  London, 
where  he  was  much  employed  in  making 
designs  for  the  booksellers.  He  died 
in  1798. 

RiMiNALDi  (OaAZio).  He  was  bom 
at  Pisa  in  1598,  and  at  first  was  a 
scholar  of  Orelio  Lomi;  but  after- 
wards he  became  the  disciple  of  Orazio 
Gentileschi,  at  Rome.  To  the  in- 
Btmctions  of  that  master  he  added  an 
incessant  application  in  the  study  of 
the  antiques,  and  a  diligent  observap 
tion  of  the  excellencies  of  the  different 
ffreat  masters;  so  that,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  city,  he  found  encourage- 
ment and  employment  bevond  his  ex- 
pectation. Ijie  principal  pictures  of 
this  artist  are,  Samson  destroying  the 
Philistines;  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilder- 
oess;  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin; by  which  he  firmly  established  his 
reputation,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
composition,  but  for  the  beauty  of  the 


design,  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes, 
and  the  ft'ee  and  firm  style  of  the  co- 
louring. He  died  of  the  plague  in  1630. 

RiNcoN  (Antonio  del).  This  old 
Spanish  artist  was  born  at  Guadalaxara 
in  1446,  but  he  studied  at  Rome,  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country  was 
employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  appointed  him  state  painter.  For 
his  portraits  of  their  mcgesties  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  the 
appointment  of  groom  of  the  chamber. 
Most  of  his  works  were  destroyed  with 
the  palace  of  the  Prado,  in  the  fire  of 
1608.  Rincon,  who  is  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Spanish  School,  died 
in  1500. 

RzNooLi  (Gotthard).  This  Swiss 
artist  was  bora  at  Zurich  in  1575;  but 
it  is  not  known  who  was  his  instructor. 
He  rose,  however,  to  considerable  no- 
tice, by  being  employed  to  paint  the 
senate-house  and  cathedral  of  Berae, 
for  which  he  had  the  fi^edom  of  the 
city  conferred  on  him.  The  pictures 
which  he  executed  were  of  a  large  size, 
and  represented  the  most  prominent 
events  of  the  early  history  of  Berae. 
He  also  painted,  in  the  public  library 
of  Zurich,  an  allegorical  piece,  allusive 
to  the  Reformation.  His  easel  pictures 
were  but  few;  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  representation  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  best  works  of  Spagnoletto^ 
This  artbt  left  some  valuable  designs 
drawn  with  a  pen,  and  washed  with 
Indian  ink.  He  also  etched  several 
prints  in  an  agreeable  manner.  He 
died  in  1635. 

RifsvENNo  (Jose).  This  Spanbh 
artist  was  bora  at  Granada  in  1640. 
He  had  Alonzo  Cano  for  his  instmctor, 
and  learned  ftom  him  both  the  princi- 
ples of  painting  and  sculpture.  Most 
of  hiB  pictures  are  in  the  churches  and 
convents  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
died  in  1721. 

RivALZ  (Anthony).  He  was  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1667,  and  was  the  son 
of  John  Peter  Rivals,  a  painter  and  ar- 
chitect of  some  note,  trom  whom  he 
received  his  first  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  painting;  but  his  greatest  improve- 
ment in  design  and  composition  he 
obtained  under  La  Page;  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the 
prize  given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke, 
I  for  a  picture  representing  the  Fall  of 
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Lucifer.  Having  completed  bis  studies 
there,  he  returned  to  Toulouse,  and 
continued  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  Rivalz 
consisted  in  copying  the  works  of  the 
great  masters;  and,  by  order  of  Cardi- 
nal Janson,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  he  copied  Rafiaelle'a  Holy  Fa- 
roily,  which  performance  is  at  present 
in  the  royal  collection  at  Paris.  His 
style  was  bold,  his  invention  ready,  and 
his  design  correct;  his  local  tints  were 
true,  and  he  gave  his  pictures  gpreat 
force  by  the  depth  of  his  shadows,  in 
the  manner  of  Caravaggio  aud  Valen- 
tino; but  bis  colouring  was  unequal. 
He  left  a  number  of  drawings  in  the 
manner  of  La  Fage,  and  he  also  exe- 
cuted some  spirited  etchings.  He  died 
at  Toulouse  in  1735.  Rivalz  had  a 
nephew  and  scholar,  named  Barihoh-' 
mew,  who  engraved  some  plates  after 
his  uncle's  designs. 

RiVAaoLA  (Alfonso).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1607,  and  studied 
under  Carlo  Bononi,  on  whose  death  he 
finished  the  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  which  his  master  had  begun 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  del  Vado. 
The  best  of  his  own  compositions  are, 
the  Baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
church  of  that  father;  the  Resurrection, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Theatines;  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  in  St.  Nicolo;  and  the 
Death  of  St.  Catherine,  in  St.  Gugliel- 
mo.    He  died  in  1640. 

RivB  (Pbter  Louis  db  la),  a  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  in  1 753,  at  Ge- 
neva, at  which  place  he  died  in  1815. 
After  having  received  lessons  from 
Fassin,  he  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  art.  He  then  traversed  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  aud  Savoy,  and 
delineated  the  many  picturesque  scenes 
of  those  countries.  His  performances 
are  numerous  and  highly  valued.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  a 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  taken  from  Sa^ 
lenches,  which  is  in  Prince  Gallitzin's 
collection  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

RivBBDiTi  (Mabg  Antonio).  He 
was  bom  at  Alessandro  della  Paglia, 
and  was  taught  the  principles  of  paint- 
ing at  Bologna,  where  he  proved  him- 
self a  close  imitator  of  Guide  Reni. 
He  painted  both  history  and  portrait 
with  great  success:  in  the  former  depart- 
ment, his  best  works  are  the  Concep- 
tion, in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Camal- 


dolesi;  and  St.  Francis,  in  that  of  Sc 
Maria  de  Foschetari.  He  died  in  1744. 

Robatto  (Giovanni  Stbyako).  Thk 
artist  was  born  at  Savona  in  1649,  sod 
studied  at  Rome,  under  Carlo  MsFittl 
His  best  works  are  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries  at  Genoa.  He  died  in 
1733. 

HoBEBT  (NicHOLAa).  This  Fresch 
artist  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1610. 
His  talent  lay  in  representing  aaianls, 
insects,  and  plants,  in  miniature;  sad 
many  of  his  performances  are  preserred 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  where  be 
died  about  1680.  He  also  etched  se- 
veral plates  of  animals  and  vases. 

RoBEBT  (Paul  Pontius  Anthokt). 
He  was  born  at  Paris  about  168Q,  sad, 
after  studying  under  Peter  James  Cize^, 
went  to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  paiated, 
for  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  a  fine 

Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Fidelis. 
le  also  etched  several  of  the  plates  in 
the  Crozat  collection.  He  died  sbout 
1750. 

RoBEBT    (Hubebt).      This   psjnter 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1733.  After  les/n- 
ing  the  elements  of  his  art  in  hts  oatire 
country,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
sided several  years, ,  chiefly  devodii^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture.     On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  elected  a  member  or 
the  Parisian  Academy,  when  he  psioted 
for  his  reception  a  noble  picture  of  the 
Pantheon  at   Rome.     He  had  a  fio« 
taste,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  serial 
perspective.      During  the   horrors  of 
the  revolution  he  was  thrown  luto  pri- 
son, where  he  beguiled  the  hoars  of 
his  confinement  by  drawing  and  [Mint- 
ing in  water  colours.     His  prioei(Al 
talent  lay  in  the  rcpresentatioa  of  sati- 
quities,  which  he  executed  with  great 
ability  and  spirit.      He  also  etched  s 
set  of  views,  entitled  Les  Soirees  de 
Rome.     Robert,  after  enjoying  aa  oo- 
interrupted  share  of  health,  died  of  s^ 
apoplexy,  April  14,  1808. 

Kobebtson  (Geobgb).  This  artist 
was  bom  in  London  about  1742,  and 
received  hb  instruction  in  the  drawing 
school  of  Mr.  William  Shiplev;  tStet 
which  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  be 
applied  to  landscape  painting.  On  ois 
return  he  made  a  voyage  to  JamaicSi 
aud  drew  several  views  in  that  isUnd. 
some  of  which  were  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1775.    Lit* 
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terly  he  practised  as  a  drawing  master, 
ancf  died  in  1 788. 

Robinson  ( ).     This  artist  was 

a  native  of  Bath,  and  the  pupil  of  John 
Vanderbank.  He  became  a  respectable 
portrait  ptunter,  though  his  colouring 
was  feeble.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  in  1 745. 

Rode  (CHaisTiAN  Bernard).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1 725.  After 
acquiring  the  elements  of  the  art  in  his 
native  i)Iace,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  profited  by  the  instructions  of  Van- 
loo  and  Restout.  He  next  improved 
himself  by  vbiting  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  to  Prussia  was  much  employed, 
both  in  history  and  portrait.  He  painted 
some  altar-pieces  at  Berlin;  and  was 
engaged  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  or^ 
namenting  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci. 
Rode  abo  etched  several  plates  from 
his  own  designs.  He  died  about  1795. 

RoDRioDEs  (Giovanni  Ldigi).  This 
Sicilian  artist  was  born  at  Palermo  in 
1597,  and  studied  his  art  under  Belisario 
Corenzio  at  Naples,  where  he  settled, 
and  proved  a  respectable  painter  of 
historical  subjects.     He  died  in  1620. 

RoELLAS  (Juan  de  las).  This  Spa- 
nish painter,  who  is  called  by  Palomino 
Doctor  Pablo  Moellas^  was  bom  at 
Seville  in  1560,  and  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  physic,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned that  profession  for  painting, 
which  he  studied  at  Venice.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  was  employed  at 
Seville  in  adorning  the  churches  with 
pictures,  which  were  remarkable  for 
harmony  of  colouring,  correctness  of 
design,  and  vigour  of  expression.  One 
of  his  best  works  is  the  Death  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  the  college  of  St.  Thomas. 
He  died  at  Seville  in  1620. 

RoEPBL  (Conrad).  He  was  bom  at 
the  Hague  in  1679,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Constant! ne  Netscher,  the 
portrait  painter;  but  Roepel  being  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  ordered,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  reside  in 
the  country,  took  so  much  delight  in 
his  garden,  that  he  became  fond  of  re- 

E resenting  plants  and  flowers,  in  which 
e  succeeded  to  admiration.  One  of 
the  greatest  florists  at  the  Hague  fur- 
nished him  with  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  in  his  collection,  to  serve  him 
as  models,  in  order  to  have  a  picture 
painted  after  them  for  his  own  pleasure; 
and  Roepel   disposed  every  object  so 


agreeably,  and  finished  the  whole  with 
so  much  truth,  nature,  and  clearness  of 
colour,  that  it  established  his  reputation 
and  fortune.  This  success  determined 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  that 
style  of  painting;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  was  considered  as  being  equal  to  the 
best  artists  of  that  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Van  Huysum  and  Rachel 
Ruysch.  At  the  desire  of  the  Count 
Schaesbei^n,  he  went  in  1716  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  carrying 
with  him  one  of  his  pictures,  with 
which  the  prince  was  so  pleased,  that 
he  paid  him  generously  for  it,  employed 
him  immediately,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold.  On 
the  death  of  the  elector,  he  returned  to 
the  Hague,  where  his  reputation  was 
increased  by  the  honours  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Dusseldorp,  and  his  works 
rose  high  in  estimation.  The  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  from  which  he  com- 
posed his  subjects,  were  cultivated  in 
nis  own  garden,  where  he  was  visited 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank.  Temper- 
ance and  innocent  amusements  pro- 
longed his  life  beyond  all  expectation, 
though  he  was  naturally  of  a  tender 
and  weakly  constitution;  and,  at  his 
death,  in  1*748,  he  was  director  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  the  Hague, 
having  been  a  member  of  that  society 
thirty  years. 

RoER  (James  Vandbr).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  born  at  Dort  in  1648,  and 
studied  under  John  de  Baan,  by  whose 
instructions  and  example  he  proved  a 
good  painter  of  portrait.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  he  visited  England,  but 
died  at  his  native  place  in  1699. 

ROESTRAETBN    (PeTER).         Hc    WRS 

bora  at  Haerlem  in  1627,  and  became 
the  disciple  and  son-in-law  of  Francis 
Hals,  whose  manner  he  followed  prin- 
cipmlly  in  painting  portraits.  But  his 
genius  inclined  him  more  to  subjects  of 
still  life,  in  which  style  he  showed  him- 
self equal  to  any  artists  of  his  time. 
Nothing  could  appear  with  stronger 
characters  of  nature  and  truth  than  the 
objects  he  painted;  these  he  grouped 
with  skill,  and  contrived  to  place  the 
darker  ones  so  as  to  give  a  striking 
lustre  to  those  that  were  more  bright 
or  pellucid,  and  by  an  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  he  produced 
a  suitable  roundness  and  relief.  His 
general  subjects  were  musical  instru- 
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mentfl,  gold,  siWer,  or  crystal  Tafles, 
china-ware,  agates,  and  shells;  which 
he  executed  with  mat  accoracj.  In 
the  reign  of  C banes  II.  he  came  to 
England,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
king  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  His  punthigs, 
for  the  neatness  of  pencilling  and  deli- 
cacy of  colour,  were  superior  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries  in  that  line;  and 
many  of  them  are  sud  to  have  been 
sold  for  forty  and  fiftr  pounds  each. 
Descamps  upon  this  tells  an  improbable 
tale,  that  Sur  Peter  diverted  Koestrae- 
ten  from  punting  portraits,  out  of  envy 
and  jealousy,  lest  he  should  prove  too 
powerful  a  rival,  and  therefore  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  apply  to  subjects  of 
still  life,  as  more  likely  to  succeed. 
The  fiime  of  Lely,  however,  was  then 
sufficiently  established;  nor  have  we 
any  account  of  Roestraeten's  extraordi- 
nary merit,  except  in  the  peculiar  style 
he  pursued.  With  just  the  same  regard 
to  truth,  Descamps  says  that  the  punt- 
ings  of  Roestraeten  are  extravagantly 
esteemed  by  the  English,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  long  before  ialten  m 
value.  He  aied  in  London  in  the  year 
1698. 

RooBft  (of  Bedobs).  This  ancient 
Flemish  artist  was  bom  at  Bruges  in 
1866,  and  studied  under  John  Van 
Eyck.  His  works  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  those  of  his  master,  and  the 
figures  were  well  designed.  He  died 
at  Bruges  in  1418. 

RooBE  (or  BaussKLs),  see  Vandbr 
Wbyde. 

RooBBs  (Gborgb).  This  gentleman, 
who  painted  for  his  amusement,  resided 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the 
proprietor  of  Vauxhall.  He  painted 
landscapes,  some  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Spring  Gardens  rooms. 
He  died  about  1786. 

RoGHMAN  (Roland).  He  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1597,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  in  his  native  city;  but 
formed  his  manner  by  studying  after 
nature,  without  attending  to  the  style 
of  any  particular  master.  He  travelled 
through  several  parts  of  Germany,  to 
fumish  himself  with  materials  for  future 
compositions,  designing  every  scene 
that  pleased  his  imagination,  as  mins, 
castles,  villages,  or  buildings,  together 
with  figures  and  cattle,  which  he  gene* 
rally  sketched  on  the  spot.     He  had  a 


firm  and  free  manner  of  pualiag;  \m 
keeping  was  tolerably  good,  and  soae 
of  his  pictures  have  a  pleaang  elect; 
but  his  colooriog  is  often  raw;  hii 
grounds  and  trees  are  freqoeBtly  too 
brown  and  dusky  to  be  natniil;  sad 
though  his  figures  are  nsoally  mack 
laboured,  they  want  elegance  and  chs- 
racter.  The  choice  of  his  sitiMtMan, 
also,  cannot  be  cooiDeoded;  nor  if 
there  sufficient  variety  in  the  fimns  of 
his  trees  to  allure  the  eye  ugneMy, 
but  in  many  puts  hia  merit  was  cofr> 
siderable.  His  pictures  are  nsasilr 
views  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Ho 
executed  some  etchings  of  landscapes 
and  views  in  a  fine  stvle.  RoghoisB 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Rembraudt 
and  Eeckhout.     He  died  in  1686. 

RoKBs,  see  Soboh. 

RoLi  (Antonio).  Thia  painter  wij 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1648.  He  ha^ 
Pietro  da  Cortona  for  hb  master,  and 
became  a  good  artist  in  architectunl  re- 
presentations and  views  in  perspective. 
He  died  in  1696. 

RoLi  (Giusbppb).  He  also  w«  s 
native  of  Bologna,  and  was  bom  in 
1654.  Domenico  Maria  Cannd  ^m 
his  instructor,  on  leavinsr  ^^^  ^ 
went  to  Germany,  where  he  continaed 
some  years.  On  his  return  to  Bologw 
he  was  employed  in  painting  for  v» 
churches:  besides  which,  he  execated 
some  etchings  after  Lodovteo  C*"?^' 
and  other  ^lognese  artists.  He  ^ied 
there  in  171S. 

Roma  (Spibidomb).  Hewasaostiye 
of  Italy,  but  practised  some  vf*'*.^ 
England  as  a  painter,  though  bis  pno" 
cipal  employment  was  that  of  desniii^ 
pictures.  He,  however,  obtaiaed  » 
commission  to  paint  a  ceiling  *^J^ 
East^Iudia  House,  which  is  very  M^f 
executed.     He  died  suddenly,  in  17^* 

Roman  (Babtolombo).  This  Spa- 
nish artist  was  bora  at  Madrid  in  ld9B« 
and  studied  successively  under  Ca^ 
ducci  and  Velasquez.  His  works  aro 
confined  to  the  churches  and  conrentt 
of  Alcala  and  Madrid;  and  Palomiiio 
does  not  scrapie  to  compare  some  m 
them  to  the  paintings  of  Rubena.  He 
died  at  Madrid  ui  1659. 

RoMANBLu  (Giovanni  Fbancb8Co). 
He  was  bom  at  Viteriio  in  1617,  aoa 
was  the  disciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortooai 
who  regarded  him  not  only  for  hf 
genius  and  diligence,  but  for  the  aiai- 
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able  disposition  of  his  mind.  He  proved, 
indeed,  the  best  and  most  favourite 
scholar  of  Cortona.      His  style  and 
handling  were  in  imitation  of  that  emi- 
nent artist;  nor  were  his  ideas,  or  hb 
composition,  any  way  inferior  to  him; 
and  he  was  even  accounted  more  cor« 
rect,  though  his  colouring  was  colder 
than  that  of  his  master.     His  invention 
was  easy  and  agreeable,  his  drawing 
accurate,  and  he  generally  gave  con- 
siderable grace  to  the  airs  of  his  heads. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  fresco  with  equal 
freedom  and  spirit,  but  he  was  particu- 
larly excellent  in  the  latter.    For  seve- 
ral years  he  was  employed  by  the  King 
of  France,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
order  of  St.  Michael;  and  in  that  court 
he  acquired  a  plentiful  fortune,  as  well 
as  reputation.      Having  finished  with 
applause  the  grand  designs  in  which  he 
bad  been  eneaged,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
that  citv,  beloved  for  his  virtues,  and 
admired  for  his  talents.    His  works  are 
dispersed  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  are  accounted  ornaments  to  the 
richest  collections.     Two  of  his  best 
performances  were  sent  from  Italy  to 
Charles  I.:  one,  a  Bacchanal,  and  the 
other,  a  Banquet  of  the  Gods.    In  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Rome  is  a 
fine  picture  by  him  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  wnich  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Cortona  so  much,  that  he  painted  his 
piece,  of  the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  in  op- 
position to  it.     For  the  church  of  St 
reter,  in    the   same   city,   Roroanelli 
painted  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, which  has  been  executed  in  mosaic. 
Cardinal  Barberini  was  his  patron,  and 
it  was  that  prelate  who  introduced  him 
to  Louis  XiV.,  for  whom  he  paiuted, 
in  the  old  Louvre,  a  set  of  pictures 
taken  from  the  ^neid.     He  died  at 
Viterbo  in  1662. 

RoMANELLi  (U&BANo).  He  was  the 
son  and  schokr  of  the  preceding  artut, 
and  was  bom  at  Viterbo  in  1638. 
Though  he  paiuted  in  tbe  manner  and 
style  of  his  fiither,  he  was  far  inferior 
to  him.  Yet  some  of  his  copies,  and 
also  some  of  his  own  compositions,  have 
been  ascribed  to  Giovanni,  though  a 
judicious  eye  will  readily  discern  the 
difierence,  especially  in  those  which 
were  designed  by  Urbano,  as  they  are 
very  deficient  in  the  correctness  and 
grace  wUch  dbtinguished  the  works 


of  the  elder  Romanelli.     He  died  in 
168-2. 

RoMANiNO  (GiBOLAMo).  He  was 
born  at  Brescia  about  1504;  but  it  is 
not  ascertained  by  what  master  he  was 
instructed.  He  studied  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  then  went  to  Venice,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
colouring.  Having  spent  several  years 
there,  he  returned  to  Brescia,  where  he 
followed  his  profession  with  applause. 
He  had  a  fine  invention,  bis  design  was 
correct,  and  his  colouring,  in  force  and 
beauty,  was  not  unlike  the  style  and 
tint  of  Titian.  He  executed  a  number 
of  designs  for  the  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces  at  Brescia,  both  in  firesco 
and  m  oil;  but  his  most  capital  peiw 
formance  was  a  scriptural  subject, 
which  he  painted  for  the  grand  altar 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  in  that 
city.  In  the  old  Louvre,  at  Paris,  and 
principally  in  the  apartments  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  the  gallery  of  Apollo, 
were  several  of  his  paintings  in  fresco, 
which,  though  some  of  his  earliest  es- 
says, evinced  more  than  the  promise  of 
an  exalted  genius.     He  died  in  1566. 

Romano  (Giulzo^.  This  celebrated 
painter,  whose  family  name  was  Pippi, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1492.  He  be- 
came the  principal  scholar  of  Raffaelle, 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  of 
several  of  his  greatest  works,  and  left  to 
his  care  those  which  were  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  possessed  all 
the  energy  of  his  ma8ter*s  character, 
but  delighted  chieflv  in  heroic  subjects, 
which  he  treated  with  spirit  and  learn- 
ing. During  the  life  of  Rafiaelle  he 
designed  little  of  his  own;  but  when 
that  immortal  genius  passed  away,  Giu- 
lio  put  forth  his  strength,  and  gave  full 

Eroof  of  extraordinary  powers.  Instead, 
owever,  of  the  graces  which  emanated 
from  the  delicate  taste  of  Rafiaelle,  he 
exhibited  figures  tending  to  strike  awe 
and  terror  into  the  beholder;  bis  co- 
louring also  was  discordant  and  gloomy, 
and  his  draperies,  though  classical, 
were  often  inelegant  and  formal.  With 
these  defects,  he  possessed  great  and 
original  merit;  ana  after  the  death  of 
Rafiaelle,  who  appointed  him  one  of 
his  heirs,  he  was  employed  to  finish, 
with  Giovanni  Panni,  the  History  of 
Constantino,  in  the  Vatican.  For  the 
church  of  the  Trinity  at  Rome  he 
painted  a  picture  of  Christ  appearing 
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in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Mi^slen;  and 
for  that  of  St.  Andrea,  the  Marria^  of 
St.  Catherine.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Christopher  at  Mantua  is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  that  saint,  with  the  Infant  on 
his  shoulders;  but  the  masterpiece  of 
Giulio  in  this  department  is  tne  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  church  di 
St.  Stefano  alle  Porte  deii'Arco,  at  Ge- 
noa. While  he  continued  at  Rome  he 
practised  as  an  architect;  in  which  pro- 
fession he  gave  such  satisfaction,  as  to 
be  invkcd  to  Mantua,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  in  rebuilding 
the  Palaxzo  del  T,  as  it  is  called,  and 
in  ornamenting  it  with  biii  designs. 
Here  he  painted,  in  two  g^rand  saloons^ 
the  Fall  of  the  Titans,  and  the  Loves 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  After  complet- 
ing these  fine  frescoes,  he  executed  a 
set  of  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  the  principal  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  tM  Trojan  war.  On  the  death 
of  San  Gallo  he  was  invited  to  Rome, 
to  superintend  the  building  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's church;  but,  while  preparing  to 
set  out  for  that  capital,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Mantua  in 
1546.  He  left  a  son,  named  RaffaeUe 
Pippi,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  pnme  of 
life,  in  1560,  after  exhibiting  promising 
talents. 

RoMBouTs  (Theodore).  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Abniham  Janssens,  under 
whom  he  made  a  great  progress.  In 
his  twentieth  year  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  he  was 
engaged  to  pahit  two  scriptural  subjects, 
which  proved  the  means  of  making  bis 
merit  known,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  great;  so  that  he  had 
abundant  emnloyment.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Florence,  on  the  iuvitatioa 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  for 
whom  he  executed  several  noble  compo- 
sitions, with  so  much  satisfaction  that  he 
was  not  only  honourably  rewarded,  but 
received  also  many  valuable  presents 
besides,  as  marks  of  the  particular 
esteem  of  that  prince.  At  his  return 
to'  Antwerp  be  found  Rubens  in  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  soon  saw  that 
his  own  abilities,  though,  in  reality,  very 
great,  were  much  obscured  by  toe  per- 
fection of  that  eminent  master.  This 
excited  in  Rombouts  a  strong  emula- 
tion, probdbly  not  unattended  with  a 
degree  of  envj^that  uiged  him  to  paint 


some  historical  pictures  in  cowpetitioa 
with  Rubens.  Among  these  were,  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac;  and  an  emble- 
matical picture  of  Justice,  for  theeovit^ 
house  of  Ghent.  This  last  is  said  te 
have  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  Rubens  himself.  Rombouts 
bad  a  lively  genius,  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  considerable  el^ance  in  his 
style  of  composition.  His  figures  gen»> 
ralir  are  nearly  as  large  as  lile,  and 
well  demgned;  his  pencil  is  free;  hit 
colouring  warm;  and  his  expressioo 
excellent,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  have  debased  his  pencil  by 
painting  such  sulgects  as  mountelMnks^ 
taverns,  and  soldiers  playing  at  cardsv 
which  he  did  merely  to  get  money:  they 
were,  however,  well  executed,  and  mucli 
valued.     He  died  in  1637. 

ROMEGIALLO      (GlOVANNI      PlKTEO.) 

He  was  bom  at  Montegno,  in  the  Val- 
teline,  in  1739,  and  was  instructed  by 
Agostino  Masucci,  at  Rome,  where  he 
copied  the  works  of  Guerdno,  Gnido, 
and  Cortona.  His  pictures  are  mostly 
at  his  native  place,  in  the  churches  and 
private  collections. 

RoKEo  ( Don  Joseph).  This  Spankk 
artbt  was  bom  at  Cervera,  in  Amq^on, 
in  1701.  He  became  the  scholar  of 
Agostino  Masucd,  at  Rome,  and  on  h^ 
return  to  Spain  was  much  employed, 
first  at  Barcelona,  and  next  at  Madrid^ 
where  he  died  in  1 772. 

RoMETM  (William  Van).  Of  this 
Dutch  painter  of  landscapes  and  cattle 
we  know  nothing  but  by  his  works^ 
which  are  much  in  the  manner  of  Ktfl 
du  Jardin. 

RoKNET  (Geoeob).  This  eminent 
artist  was  bom  at  Dalton,  in  Lanca- 
shire, December,  26,  1734.  His  father 
was  a  builder;  and  Geoige,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  was  taken  from  the  village 
school,  to  superintend  the  workmen. 
His  leisure  hours  he  employed  in  carv- 
ing; and,  being  fond  of  mode,  made  a 
violin  for  himself,  which  he  preserved 
till  his  death.  He  was  first  tempted  te 
draw  from  seeing  some  ordinary  prints 
in  a  magazine,  which  he  imitated  iritk 
success;  and  his  first  attempt  at  portrait 
was  from  memoiy,  in  endeavouring  to 
represent  the  features  of  a  stranger 
wnom  he  had  seen  at  church.  After 
some  attempts  by  his  fiither  to  place 
him  in  trade,  he*coosented  to  let  bin 
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become  a  painter;  and  his  first  master 
was  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Steele, 
who  barely  tanght  him  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  materials  of  the  art.  On 
leaving  his  master  he  married,  and  be- 
gan to  praiJtise  as  an  itinerant  portrait 
painter;  but,  being  ambitious  to  try  his 
fate  in  the  metropolis,  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  nearly  one  hundred  crui^ 
neas,  he  took  thirty  for  his  travelling 
expenses,  and,  leaving  the  remainder 
with  his  wife,  set  out  for  London  in 
1762.  He  first  resided  in  the  City, 
where  he  painted  portraits  at  i^ve  gtii* 
neas  a  head,  and  acquired  considerable 
business,  through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Braithwaite,  the  comptroller  of 
the  foreign  post-office.  In  1764  he 
visited  Paris,  and,  on  his  return,  settled 
in  Gray's-inn,  where  his  business  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe.  In  1763  he 
gained  the  second  premium  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  a  picture  of  the  Death 
of  General  Wolfe;  and,  two  years  after, 
he  earned  the  first  prize  for  an  historical 
picture  of  the  death  of  King  Edmund. 
in  1768  he  removed  to  Great  Newport- 
street,  still  increasing  in  practice  and 
fame;  but,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
cnltivating  his  taste  by  an  inspection  of 
the  great  works  of  art  in  Italy,  he  set  out 
thither  in  1773,  with  Mr.  Ozias  Humph- 
rey. '  He  spent  two  years  abroad;  and 
on  his  return,  in  July,  1 775,  took  a  house 
in  Cavendish-square,  where  he  resided 
until  1798,  when  he  retired  to  Harop- 
stead.  During  the  preceding  twenty 
years  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  success 
in  his  profession;  to  which  he  was  so 
ardently  attached,  that  his  whole  delight 
was  in  it.  His  talents,  in  return,  were 
highly  encouraged,  and  in  one  year 
only  he  painted  portraits  to  the  value 
of  3635/.  It  is  very  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  nor  once  ex- 
hibited in  its  rooms.  When  Boydell's 
Shakspeare  was  projected,  Romney  con- 
tributed his  aid  to  the  work.  He  had 
a  quick  relish  for  the  beauties  of  that 
poet;  although  hb  own  fancy  was  so 
volatile,  and  his  mode  of  reading  so 
desultory,  that  it  may  be  questioned  if 
he  ever  went  through  two  acts  of  any 
of  the  plays  that  he  most  admired. 
After  he  had  finished  his  fine  picture 
for  the  Tempest,  he  was  induced,  in 


1790,  to  visit  Paris  again,  with  two 
friends;  but  on  his  return,  in  1791,  re- 
sumed his  labours  for  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  and  painted  some  pictures 
for  King  Geoige  the  Third.  In  1797  he 
felt  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  his  pro- 
fessional labours.  Finding  his  health 
decline,  he  revisited  his  native  place  in 
1 799,  and  continued  there  till  his  death, 
November  15,  1802.  Of  Romney,  as 
an  artist,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  just  character.  That  he 
possessed  genius  and  talents  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  no  one  can  deny.  One 
critic  says,  that  '*  he  was  made  for  the 
times,  and  the  times  for  him."  But 
another  observes,  in  contradiction  of 
the  remark,  that  <*he  was  made  for 
better  times  than  those  in  which  he 
lived."  The  taste  he  imbibed  for  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur,  on  seeing,  at  an 
advanced  period,  the  works  of  the 
ancient  artists,  prove  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  him,  had  be  been 
sooner  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  art.  Without  this  aid,  Romney 
had  to  separate  for  himself  the  partial 
ft'om  the  general  effects  of  nature;  and 
the  inequality  with  which  he,  in  this 
point,  met  the  rivalry  of  more  fortunate 
artists,  is  evident  in  most  of  his  produc- 
tions. Freouently  his  chiaro-oseuro  is 
ill  conducted,  and  his  harmony  of  forms 
and  colours  imperfect,  even  in  pictures 

E reduced  when  enjoying  the  height  of 
is  intellectual  power,  and  at  the  hap- 
piest period  of  his  executive  skill.  At 
the  same  time  they  display  great  fer- 
tility of  invention,  with  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  He  was  happily 
endowed  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  that 
delighted  in  science,  and  he  pursued  it 
warmly  with  the  best  means  he  had; 
possessing  also  a  versatility  of  genius, 
which  is  exemplified  by  the  variety  of 
subjects  he  chose  for  representation. 
Both  the  comic  and  serious  impressions 
of  the  mind  had  charms  for  him.  Early 
in  life  he  painted  two  pictures  from 
Tristram  Shandy:  one,  of  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Slop  at  Shandy- hall,  after  the 
unlucky  catastrophe  he  met  with  on 
the  road,  which  afibrded  scope  for 
sentimental  comic  humour;  the  other, 
from  the  aifecting  story  of  the  Death 
of  Le  Fevre.  The  works  of  fancy  he 
produced  after  his  return  from  Italy 
exemplify  the  use  he  made  of  the  two 
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yean  he  spent  among  the  anri  vailed  pro- 
(^uctions  of  art  be  there  met  with.  The 
parity  and  perfection  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture appear  to  have  made  the  deepest 
impresdion  upon  his  mind,  and  he  after* 
wards  assiduously  cherished  the  taste  he 
then  imbibed,  by  procuring  a  collection 
of  casts  from  the  best  models  of  ancient 
statues,  groups,  basso-relievos,  '&c. 
which  he  would  sit  by  the  hour  to  con- 
template, examining  their  appearances 
under  all  changes  of  sunshine  and  com- 
mon daylight;  and  with  lamps,  prepared 
on  purpose,  be  would  try,  with  raptur- 
ous delight,  their  effects  in  various 
modes  of  illumination.  Hence,  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  became  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  ambition.  He  per- 
ceived these  qualities  distinctly,  and 
employed  them  judiciously,  even  whilst 
imitating  nature  in  his  occupation  of 
portrait  painting.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that,  amidst  his  continual  labours 
m  that  branch  of  the  art,  he  should 
have  found  time  to  produce  so  great  a 
number  of  fiincy  pictures  as  lie  left 
behind  him.  He  also  frequently  spent 
his  evenings  in  makine  large  cartoons 
in  charcoal:  among  which  was  one  of 
the  Dream  of  Atossa,  from  ^schylns, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  ancient  Greek  artists. 
His  style  of  colouring  was  simple  and 
broad.  In  that  of  his  flesh  he  was  very 
successful,  exhibiting  a  great  variety 
of  complexion,  with  much  warmth  and 
richness.  It  was  not  always,  however, 
that  his  pictures  were  complete  in  the 
general  tone;  but  crude  discordant  co- 
lours were  sometimes  introduced  in  the 
back-grounds,  which  not  beinr  blended 
or  broken  into  unison  with  the  hue  of 
the  principal  figures,  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  The  executive 
parts  of  his  works  was  free  and  predae, 
without  being  trifling  or  minute,  pos- 
aessing  great  simplicity,  and  exhibiting 
a  purity  of  feeling  consonant  with  the 
style  of  his  compositions.  He  aimed 
at  the  best  of  all  principles  in  the  imi- 
tation of  nature,  tbiat  of  generalizing  its 
effiocis;  and  he  even  carried  it  so  far  as 
io  subject  himself  to  the  chaige  of 
vegligance  in  the  completion  of  his 
forms;  but  the  truth  of  nis  imitation  is 
sufficiently  perfect  to  satisfy  those  who 
resard  nature  systematically*  *ud  not 
individually,  or  too  minutely. 

RoNCALLi   (Cavalixbb  Chkutofo- 


Bo),  called  PomertKmciOm  He  was  boni 
at  Pomerando,  in  Tuscany,  in  1653, 
and  was  a  disdple  of  Ordgnsao; 
but  his  greatest  improvement  arow 
from  his  designing  after  the  8ntx)oe 
statues  and  the  best  paintings  of  illia* 
trious  masters.  As  soon  as  his  worb 
were  known,  they  engaged  the  pob&c 
attention  and  esteem;  and  he  wa»  en- 
ployed  by  the  principal  nobility  of 
Rome,  and  also  for  the  churches  sad 
chapels.  His  performances  gained  hiis 
the  highest  applause  for  SieguMt  of 
taste  and  correctness  of  design,  and  be 
was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  moBt 
famous  artists  of  his  time.  His  engage- 
ments ill  some  of  the  prindpal  dtiss  of 
Italy  detained  him  there  for  several 
vears,  and  his  labours  were  repaid  with 
honour  and  riches.  He  was  also  in- 
vited to  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
he  vbited  Germany,  England,  Flanders, 
and  France;  meeting  everywhere  with 
distinction,  and  increasing  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  works.  At  Rome  he  painteii 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  and 
the  Baptism  of  Constantino;  for  wbicii 
Pope  Paul  y.  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Two  other  pic- 
tures by  him  in  that  dty  are,  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Vixgin,  and  Michael  defeat- 
ing the  Rebel  Angels;  and  at  Naples 
u  a  fine  altar-piece  of  the  Nattritv,  by 
Roncalli.  He  usually  enriched  his 
pieces  with  landscapes,  painted  in  a 
beautiful  style.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1626. 

RoNDAMi  (Francesco  Mabia).  Thb 
painter  was  bom  at  Parma  about  1504, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Corregio,  whom  he  assisted  in  some  of 
his  principal  works.  In  the  church  of 
Mana  Maddalena,  at  Parma,  is  a  aobie 
picture  by  him,  of  the  Virein  and  Child, 
which  has  been  often  ascnbed  to  Cone- 
gio.  Another  fine  performance  of  his 
hand  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augustine  ssd 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  church  of  the  Ere- 
mites.    He  died  at  Parma  about  1^* 

ROKDIMSLLO    (NiCOLO).        He    «tf 

bom  at  Ravenna  about  1468,  and  sta- 
died  under  Giovanni  Bellini*  to  whoa 
he  became  an  assistant.  His  painting* 
are  chiefly  in  the  churches  and  eon- 
vents  of  Ravenna;  but  he  was  forin^ 
ferior  to  Bellini  in  expresaion  and  co- 
louring.    He  died  about  15S6. 

RoNTBouT  (N.)  He  was  bom  in 
Flanders,  and  learned  the  art  of  paint- 
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ing  in  his  native  country;  but  as  t):o  i 
Netherlands  could  not  supply  him  with 
sudi  a  rariety  of  scenes  as  suited  his 
genius,  he  determined  to  search  for 
them  in  other  countries.  He  directed 
his  course  to  Italy,  through  several  parts 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland;  and  as 
he  studied  entirely  after  nature,  he 
sketched  every  romantic  object  that  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  travels,  designing 
most  of  the  delicious  views  whicn  are 
in  .  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and 
from  these  designs  he  generally  com- 
posed his  landscapes.  His  pictures  are 
incomparably  painted;  his  pencil  is  free 
and  firm;  his  skies  are  clear  and  charm- 
ingly adapted;  his  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely good»  particularly  his  local 
tints.  His  figures,  though  not  altogether 
elegant,  are  yet  introduced  with  judg- 
ment and  propriety;  and,  by  a  skilful 
management  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  his 
pictures  have  a  striking  effect.  His 
paintings,  which  are  rarely  met  with, 
may  readily  be  known  by  the  richness 
and  warmtn  of  the  tints  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  their  fine  perspective,  by 
an  uncommon  transparence  of  colour, 
by  the  firmness  and  freedom  of  hand- 
ling, united  with  delicate  finishing,  and 
by  a  peculiar  form  in  many  of  his  trees. 
An  eicellent  landscape,  painted  by 
Rontbout,  and  inscribed  with  his  name, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Cobbe, 
Esq.  It  represents  a  View  of  a  Bridge 
between  two  high  Hills;  and  in  per- 
spective, under  the  grand  arch,  is  an 
agreeable  prospect  of  a  river,  a  distant 
range  of  hills,  and  an  antique  tower  on 
the  border  of  the  stream,  which  has  a 
fine  effect 

RooDTSEUs  (John  and  Jambs).  These 
two  Dutch  painters  were  natives  of 
Hoom.  John  was  born  in  1590,  and 
died  in  1648.  He  painted  portraits 
with  great  credit.  James  was  his  son, 
and  iKim  in  1619.  Afler  studying  un- 
der his  father,  he  became  the  scholar  of 
John  David  de  Heem.  His  works  are 
much  esteemed.  He  died  at  Utrecht 
in  1669. 

RooDTSBUs  (John  Albbetz).  He 
was  the  son  of  Albert  Roodtseus;  a 
painter,  and  bom  at  Hoom  in  1615. 
He  studied  under  Peter  Lastman,  by 
whose  instructions  he  became  a  good 
painter  of  portraits,  and  was  held  in  al- 
most aa  great  esteem  as  Yander  Heist. 
He  had  a  beautiful  and  sweet  manner 


of  colouring,  and  finished  his  pictures 
with  neatness  and  sphrit.  The  fiffures 
which  he  designed  were  always  as  large 
as  life;  and  he  particularly  excelled  m 
representing  archers,  in  which  subjects 
the  attitudes  and  actions  were  very  na- 
tural; and  his  paintings  in  that  style  are 
much  commended  and  admired.  He 
died  in  1674. 

RooKBR  (Michael).  This  English 
artist  was  bom  in  1743,  and  after  l^ing 
taught  engraving  by  his  father,  Edwai^ 
Rooker,  who  was  very  eminent  for  his 
architectural  subjects,  he  was  placed 
under  Paul  Sandbv,  to  be  instrocted  in 
drawing  and  landscape  punting.  As 
an  engraver,  he  gave  early  prooft  of 
ability,  which  were  confirmed  by  his 
mature  productions,  excellent  specimens 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  view  of  Wol- 
terton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 
many  other  prints  which  he  produced. 
But  his  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
graver,  for  he  also  employed  the  pen* 
cil,  and  in  1772  exhioited  a  view  of 
Temple  Bar,  as  it  then  stood,  which  had 
considerable  merit.  He  was  for  many 
years  employed  as  principal  scene 
painter  for  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Hay  market;  and  in  the  summer  season 
generally  yisited  some  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  selected  views,  of 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  finished 
drawings.  He  eng^ved  the  head- 
pieces to  the  Oxford  Almanacks,  for 
each  of  which  he  received  fifty  pounds; 
a  larffe  sum  in  those  days,  although  not 
unsuitable  to  his  merit,  or  the  liberality 
of  his  employers.  But  this  engitfement 
he  relinquished  some  years  berore  his 
death,  because  he  took  a  dislike  to  the 
practice  of  engraving.  The  Oxford 
views  were  executed  from  his  own 
drawings,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  best 
and  most  accurate  that  were  ever  taken 
of  that  city.  He  died  March  3,  1801, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields.  His  drawings,  of 
which  he  left  a  laige  collection,  pro- 
duced, at  a  sale  of  four  days,  the  sum  of 
1240/.  Rooker  was  one  of  the  first 
elected  associates  of  the  Royal  Aca» 
demy. 

RooBB  (Jambs  db).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1686,  and  received  his 
first  instmctions  in  painting  from  Lewis 
Vanden  Bosh;  but  afterwards  he  stu- 
died for  two  years  under  Yander  Schoor, 
and  lastly  with  Van  Opstal.     He  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  by  his  imitations  of 
the  best  masters:  and  being  appointed 
to  copy  the  St.  Christopher  of  Kubens, 
which  was  intended  for  the  court   of 
France,  he  did  it  with  such  exactness, 
that  it  gave  Van  Opstal  as  much  sur- 
prise as  satisfaction,  and  he  only  slightly 
retouched  it  in  a  few  places.     He  com- 
posed first  in  the  taste  of  Van  Orlay, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Teniers,  with  so 
much  spirit,  that  in  a  few  years  his  works 
were  in  general  esteem;    and  though 
he  was  very  laborious,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  answer  the  demands  made 
for  his  performances.     At  Levden,  in  a 
grand  saloon,  he  painted  the  flistory  of 
Achilles;  and  on  the  ceiling  the  Apo- 
theosis of  that  hero,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  his  reputation.     Several 
other  historical  subjects  of  his  compoei-' 
tiou  are  mentioned  with  great  commen- 
dation; among  which  are,  Brcnnus  be- 
seiging  the  Capitol,  and  Antony  pr^ 
sentinir  a  Crown  to  Julius  Csesar.     But 
one  of  his  greatest  works  was  a  picture, 
of  which  the  subject  was  the  history  of 
Pandora.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  died  in.  1747.     De 
Roore  had  a  good  genius  and  a  ready 
invention;  he  composed  with  ease,  but 
he  wanted  that  elegant  taste  of  design 
which  he  might  have  acquired  if  he  had 
visited  Rome.     His  colouring  generally 
is   agreeable,    and    his   easel  picture's 
are  finished  with  delicacy,  especially 
those   which  he  painted  in  his  latter 
time,  when,  by  observing  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  he  had  acquired  more 
freedom  in  his  manner  of  handling. 

Roos  (John  Hendbick).  He  was 
bom  at  Otterburg,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  in  1631,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  years  was  apprenticed  to  Julian 
du  Jardyn,  at  Amsterdam,  for  seven 
years;  but  he  afterwards  studied  with 
Adrian  de  Bie,  and  profited  so  well  by 
the  precepts  of  that  master,  that  he 
toon  rose  to  eminence.  His  genius  di- 
rected him  to  painting  landscapes  and 
cattle,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels,  which  he  represented  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  after  nature;  and 
he  habituated  himself  to  such  exactness, 
that  in  the  animals  which  he  painted, 
the  males  and  females  were  distinguish- 
able at  the  first  sight.  His  landscapes 
had  great  variety  in  the  breakings  of 
the  grounds,  the  cottages  of  shepherds, 


the  rocks,  ruins,  mountains,  and  Ms  of 
water,  which  he  introduced  with  grest 
propriety;  always  adapting  his  scenes 
to  the  historical  subject  he  intended  to 
describe.     For  the  most  part  he  chose 
those  kinds  of  subjects  which  admitted 
of  the  largest  number,  and  the  greatest 
variety,  of  cattle;  such  as  Jacob  learii^ 
Laban,  and  driving  his  flocks  and  herds; 
Esau  meeting  his  brother;  and  Moses 
tending  the  flock  of  Jethro.     He  wu 
employed  some  time  at  the  court  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  where  bis  talents  were 
nobly  rewarded.     He  was  alao  distin- 
guished in   portrait,  and    painted  that 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  so 
well  pleased,  that  he    rewarded    him 
liberally  for  the  performance,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  chain  and  medal  of 
gold.     At  several  other  coorts  in  Ger- 
many he  received  similar  marks  of  dis- 
tinction.    The  portraits  of  Roos  were 
rendered  particularly  agreeable  by  the 
introduction  of  landscapes  into  the  back- 
grounds in  such  a  manner  as  gave  force 
to  the  principal  otrject;  some  scene  di- 
versified  with  a  distant  prospect   of 
groves    and    hills;    g^ups     or   cattle 
charmingly  disposed  and  designed;  or 
incidents  taken  from  sacred  or  profane 
history,  which  enlivened  his  picturei 
surprisingly.     By  this   means    he    ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune,  and  an 
extensive  reputation.     The  end  of  this 
estimable  arUst  was  very  melancholy. 
In  1685,  a  dreadftil  fire  broke  out  near 
his  residence  at  Frankfort,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened during  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
It  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  dwelling  of 
Roos  was  in  a  short  time  surrounded 
with  the  flames.      He  might  have  es- 
caped unhurt;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
save  a  vase  of  porcelain  that  had  a 
golden  cover,  he  dropped  it  when  be 
was  nearly  out  of  the  house,  and,  stoop- 
ing down  to  search  for  the  cover,  was 
suddenly  snfibcated.     Besides  painting, 
he   also    occasionally  amused   himself 
with  engraving,  and  produced  several 
plates  of  animals  and  landscapes,  exe- 
cuted in  an  admirable  manner. 

Roos  (TRBODoas^.  This  painter 
was  the  younger  brotner  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  was  bom  at  Wesel  in  1638. 
He  was  first  inslhicted  by  Adrian  de 
Bie,  and  next  by  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  became  an  assistant,  till  1659,  when 
Theodore  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
court  of  Manbeim,  where  his  first  per^ 
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formance  was  a  large  painting  for  the 
council  chamber  of  the  city,  containing 
the  portraits  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
The  Elector  Palatine  appointed  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and 
buchess  of  Orleans,  for  which  he  was 
well  remunerated,  besides  receiving  a 
chain  and  medal  of  gold.  His  manner 
was  broad  and  free,  and  his  colouring 
lively  and  strong;  but  he  was  defective 
in  the  principles  of  design,  and  never 
acquired  correctness.  He  died  in  1698. 
Theodore  Roos  etched  some  small 
prints  of  landscapes  with  ruins. 

Roos  (Philip),  called  Mosa  di  Ti- 
voli.  This  artist,  who  obtained  in  Italy 
the  name  of  Rosa  di  Tivoli,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  H  end  rick  Roos,  and 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1655.  From  his 
infancy  he  showed  an  extraordinary 
genius  to  painting;  and  by  the  instruc- 
tion he  received .  from  his  father,  he 
made  such  a  progress  as  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  sent  him  with  a  pension  to 
pursue  bis  studies  in  Italy.  At  his  first 
entrance  into  Rome,  he  observed  some 
young  artists  employed  in  sketching  the 
Dasso-relievos  on  the  arch  of  Titus, 
when,  taking  a  crayon  and  paper  from 
one  of  them,  in  half  an  hour  he  pro- 
duced a  design,  finished  with  incredible 
correctness  and  elegance,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  them  all.  The  diligence  of 
Roos  in  his  studies  was  very  remarkable: 
he  laboured  incessantly,  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  his  improvement,  and 
omitted  nothing  that  might  perfect  him 
in  his  profession;  by  which  practice  he 
obtained  such  a  surprising  readiness  of 
hand,  that,  on  account  of  his  expedi- 
tious manner  of  painting,  as  well  as  the 
liveliness  of  his  imagination,  the  Bent- 
vogel  Society  called  him  Mercurius. 
He  studied  every  object  after  nature,  as 
the  sites  of  his  landscapes,  the  cattle, 
ruins,  buildings,  figures,  rocks,  and 
rivers;  and  to  fertilize  his  fancy,  he 
chose  to  live  at  Tivoli,  which  furnished 
bim  with  a  lovely  variety  of  scenes,  and 
gave  him  a  pruressional  name.  It  was 
his  custom  to  keep  several  animals, 
which  he  intended  for  models;  and,  on 
account  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
these,  his  house  was  called  Noah*6  Ark. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  morals  wtfre 
indifferent;  and  though  he  married  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  Hya- 
cintho  Brandi,  changing  even  his  reli- 


gion to,  obtain  her,  yet  neither  her 
charms  nor  amiable  qualities  could  re- 
strain him  from  a  life  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  which  rendered  him  con- 
tinually necessitous.  Whenever  his 
purse  was  exhausted,  it  was  customary 
with  him  to  ride  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  at- 
tended by  his  servant,  and  alighting  at  the 
first  tavern  he  saw,  he  sat  down  to  paint, 
and  having  in  a  short  time  finished  a 
picture,  sent  it  directly  to  be  sold.  But 
by  this  expedient  he  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  pictures  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  prices  they  afforded  were  far  below 
their  value.  His  servant,  therefore, 
possessing  more  discretion  than  his 
master,  usually  paid  him  the  highest 
prices  that  were  offered  by  the  dealers, 
and  reserved  the  pictures  till  they  be- 
came scarce,  by  which  he  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune.  Though  Roos 
painted  such  a  number  of  pictures,  there 
is  a  variety  in  all  his  compositions, 
either  in  the  scenes,  buildings,  cattle,  or 
figures;  in  which  respect  be  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Bassans,  who  repeated  the 
same  objects  in  most  of  their  designs. 
As  an  instance  of  the  incredible  power 
of  Roos  in  execution  and  invention,  it 
is  recorded  that  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dor. Count  Martinetz,  laid  a  wager  with 
a  Swedish  general  that  Roos  would 
paint  a  picture  of  a  three-quarter  size 
while  they  were  playing  a  game  at 
cards;  and  in  less  tnan  half  an  hour  the 
picture  was  finished,  though  it  consisted 
of  a  landscape,  with  two  or  three  sheep 
and  goats,  and  one  figure.  This  won- 
derful proof  of  his  readiness  and  genius 
was  amply  rewarded  by  the  ambassador. 
Roos  designed  his  subjects  in  a  grand 
style,  and  always  correct;  his  colouring 
is  full  offeree;  his  touch  is  remarkably 
free,  firm,  and  spirited;  his  scenery  is 
elegant;  his  lights  and  shadows  are  dis- 
tributed with  judgment;  his  figures  and 
cattle  are  skilfully  grouped,  and  the 
hair  and  wool  of  his  animals  have  a 
strong  look  of  nature,  and  a  bold  effect, 
by  the  broad  manner  of  his  pencilling; 
his  skies,  back-grounds,  situations,  and 
distances  exhibit  masterly,  observation, 
and  are  most  delightfully  painted.  At 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, is  a  capital  picture  by  Rosa  de 
Tivoli,  representinjB;  a  herdsman  with 
cattle,  as  large  as  life.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1705. 

Roos  (John  Mslchior).       He  was 
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a  younger  brother  of  Philip  Roos,  and 
was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1659.  After 
learning  the  principles  of  the  art  from 
his  father,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  some  years,  and,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  settled  at  Na- 
rembeig.  At  first  he  painted  bbtorical 
subjects  and  portraits;  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  landscapes  and  caU 
tie,  in  the  style  of  his  brother.  His 
subjects  were  similar  to  those  of  Philip, 
yet  his  colouring  was  extremely  dif- 
ferent; for  the  pencil  of  the  one  was 
free,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  but  Mel- 
chior  laid  on  his  colours  with  such  a 
body,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  intended 
rather  to  model  than  to  paint.  His 
pictures,  however,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  Rosa  di  Tivoli,  possessea  suffi- 
cient merit  to  procure  for  this  artist  the 
favour  of  the  jLandgrave  of  Hesse,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  many  years. 
He  died  in  1731. 

Roos  (Joseph).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Vienna  in  1728.  He  painted 
landscapes  and  cattle  with  credit, 
whence  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  was  a  relative,  if  not  a  son,  of  John 
Melchior  Roos.  He  became  keeper  of 
the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  and  he 
was  alse  much  employed  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.     He  died  in  1 780. 

Rope  a  ( ).  This  artist  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Lon- 
don. He  painted  sporting  subjects,  as 
racing  horses,  dogs,  and  game.  Some 
of  his  performances  were  exhibited  in 
Spring  Gardens  in  the  years  1761  and 
1762,  but  he  died  soon  after. 

R!osa  (SALVAToa).  lliis  famous 
painter  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1614. 
He  was  brought  up  unaer  Francesco 
Francanzano,  a  painter,  to  whom  he 
was  related;  but  while  with  him,  was 
forced  for  a  livelihood  to  sell  his  draw- 
ings about  the  streets.  One  of  these 
happening  to  ftdl  into  the  hands  of 
Lanfranco,  he  sought  out  the  artist, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  academy 
of  Ribera,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he 
was  twenty.  At  that  time  his  father 
died,  and  he  accompanied  his  master  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  four  years, 
and  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Bran- 
cacci,  who  took  him  to  Viter(»o,  and 
gave  him  employment.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Naples;  but  the  attractions 
of  Rome  drew  him  thither  again,  and 
he  there  became  known  to  Prince  Gio- 


vanni Carlo  de  Medict»  who  took  him 
to  Florence,  where  he  staid  nine  years, 
dividbg  his  time  between  poetry,  paiBt- 
ing,  and  music.  The  literati  <h  Flo- 
rence were  delighted  with  hia  coavena- 
tion,  so  that  his  hooae  was  a  sort  of 
academy,  where  plays,  written  by  faim- 
self^  were  often  acted,  and  he  regnbriy 
took  a  part  in  the  representation.  He 
painted  many  pictures  for  the  grand 
duke,  who  rewarded  him  nobly,  as  also 
did  the  Maffei  ftimily,  whose  palace  ia 
Volterra  he  ornamented  with  several 
fine  pieces.  While  there  he  composed 
his  Satires,  which  have  passed  throogh 
several  editions.  After  his  retnm  to 
Rome,  he  would  sell  none  of  his  punt* 
ings  but  at  an  exorbitant  price;  and 
though  his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  land- 
scape, he  affected  to  despise  it,  being 
ambitious  of  shining  in  historical  coo^ 
position.  He  painted  several  pictures 
for  the  churches,  which  showed  that 
his  genius  was  equally  g^at  in  that 
high  department  of  the  art.  His  bad- 
ness, however,  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  his  turn  for  poetic  satire, 
which  he  often  interspersed  with  songs. 
Yet  in  his  manner  of  living  he  assumed 
the  gravity  of  the  philosopher,  and 
even  his  puAtings  always  conveyed  a 
moral  sentiment.  Salvator  was  roach 
of  a  humourist,  and  fond  of  a  jcke. 
The  painters  of  Rome  having  reftised 
him  admittance  into  the  academy,  he, 
on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Luke,*  con- 
trived to  place  a  caricature  of  his  own 
in  the  church  where  the  paintings  were 
exhibited.  However,  he  concealed  his 
manner,  and  afterwards  said  "  that  it 
was  done  by  a  surgeon,  to  whom  the 
painters  had  acted  very  ill  in  refhsing  a 
place  in  their  academy,  though  ihej 
stood  in  great  need  of  one,  to  set  the 
limbs,  which  they  daily  dislocated  or 
distorted."  Another  *  time,  finding  a 
harpsichord,  on  which  he  sat  down  to 
play,  good  for  nothing,  **  I'll  make  it,* 
said  he,  "  worth  at  least  one  hundred 
crowns.**  He  then  painted  on  the  top 
a  piece  which  immediately  fetched  the 
sum  he  mentioned.  A  gentleman  being 
desirous  of  having  the  portraits  of  his 
friends  painted  for  his  gallery,  applied 
to  SaK'ator,  who  made  caricatures  of 
thb  whole;  but  as  he  inserted  his  own 
among  them,  no  offence  was  taken.  A 
person  of  great  wealth  had  been  long 
treating  with  him  for  a  large  landscape, 
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and  every  time  he  came,  Salvator  raided 
the  price  one  hundred  crowns.  The 
gentleman  expressed  his  surprue;  but 
Salvator  told  him  that,  with  all  his 
riches,  he  could  not  purchase  it,  and, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  importunities,  de- 
stroyed the  picture  before  his  face. 
After  a  long  residence  at  Rome,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  dropsy,  and  during 
his  illness  married  his  mistress,  who 
had  brought  him  several  children.  He 
died  in  1673.  In  both  the  sister  arts 
of  poetry  and  painting,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  exceirent  masters  that 
Italy  produced  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  first,  his  province  was 
satire;  in  the  latter,  landscapes,  battles, 
and  sea-ports  with  figures,  which  bring 
high  prices;  and  at  Sir  Mark  Sykes's 
sale,  one  of  his  pieces,  though  not  the 
best,  produced  the  enormous  sum  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  guineas.  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Lambton,  after  a  hard 
contest  with  Earl  Grosvenor.  Though 
the  talent  of  Salvator  was  principally 
adapted  to  small  pictures,  he  fillea  one 
of  a  laige  size  with  strikingly  sublime 
objects,  of  which  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline, in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  is  a 
f>roof.  But  his  great  excellence  lay  in 
andseape;  and  he  delighted  in  repre- 
senting scenes  of  desolation,  solitude, 
and  danger — eloomy  forests,  rocky 
shores,  lonely  dells  leading  to  caverns 
of  banditti;  Alpine  bridges,  trees 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  skies  lowering 
with  thunder.  His  figures  are  wander- 
ing peasants,  forlorn  travellers,  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  or  robbers  intent  upon 
prey.  He  also  painted  sorcerers  and 
apparitions,  of  which  kind  the  principal 
is  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  Salvator  was  also  fond  of 
music,  and  in  1770  some  of  his  manu- 
script compositions  in  that  science  were 
purchased  at  Rome  of  his  great-grand- 
daughter. 

Rosa  rCaisToroRo.)  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Brescia  about  1520,  and  died 
of  the  plague,  at  Venice,  in  1576.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Titian,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  paintings  of  ar- 
chitectual  subjects  and  perspective 
views. 

Rosa  (Pistro).  He  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding  artist,  and  the  scholar  of 
Titian,  to  whom  he  came  very  near  in 
his  colouring.  His  principal  works  are 
in  the  cath^ral  of  Brescia,  jmd  in  the 


churches  of  St.  Francesco  and  Le 
Grazie,  in  the  same  city.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  the  same  time  with  his 
father. 

Rosa  (Francesco  Pacicco  di.)  He 
was  born  at  Naples  about  1600,  and 
had  Massinio  Stanzione  for  his  in- 
structor. Besides  his  altar-pieces,  he 
painted  numerous  easel  pictures,  which 
possess  great  merit,  especially  in  the 
expression  of  the  heads  and  the  suavity 
of  the  colouring.     He  died  in  1654. 

Rosa  (Anna  di).  This  lady  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1648.  She  obtained 
the  name  of  Annelia  di  Masrina^  and 
painted  history  with  such  success  as  to 
receive  the  applauses  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  her  time.     She  died  in  1694. 

Rosa  (di  Tivoli),  see  Philip  Roos. 

RosALBA  (Carribra^.  This  lady 
was  bom  in  1675,  at  Chiozza,  near  Ve- 
nice, and  was  instructed  by  Giovanni 
Diamentini,  from  whom  she  learned  de- 
sign, and  also  the  art  of  painting  in  oil. 
In  that  kind  of  colouring  she  copied 
several  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
but  at  last  applied  herself  to  miniature 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  being  am- 
bitious to  arrive  at  such  a  deg^e  of 
perfection  in  it  as  might  enable  her  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  her  parents.. 
She  succeeded  to  ner  wish;  but  af^er 
practising  miniature  paintine  with  great 
reputation,  she  quitted  it  for  crayons, 
which  she  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  few  artists  have  ever  been 
able  to  attain.  In  1709,  Frederick  I V. 
King  of  Denmark,  passing  through  Ve- 
nice, sat  to  Rosalba  for  his  portrait,  of 
which,  by  h'ls  order,  she  made  several 
copies,  very  highly  finbhed.  Soon 
after,  the  same  monarch  emploved  her 
to  paint  twelve  portraits  or  VenetiaD 
ladies,  which  she  performed  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  showed  her 
particular  marks  of  his  favour,  and,  be- 
sides gifts  of  great  value,  paid  her  witb 
a  truly  royal  munificence.  She  visited 
France  in  company  with  Pellegrini,  who 
had  married  her  sister,  and  at  Paris  had 
the  honour  to  paint  the  royal  family, 
with  most  of  ttie  nobility,  and   other 

Eersons  of  high  distinction.  During 
er  residence  there  she  was  admitted 
into  the  academy,  to  which  she  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  one  of  the  Muses. 
On  her  return  to  Venice,  she  continued 
her  profession  till  she  was  seventy,  when, 
by  incessant  application,  she  lost  her 
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Bight,  She  died  in  1757.  The  por- 
traits of  Rosaiba  are  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  exceedingly  natural,  with  an 
agreeable  resemblance  to  the  persons 
represented.  Her  colouring  is  soft, 
tender,  and  delicate,  her  tints  clear  and 
well  united,  and  she  generally  gave  a 
graceful  turn  to  the  heads,  especially  to 
her  female  figures. 

Rose  (Susan  Penelope).  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Gibson,  the 
celebrated  dwarf,  by  whom  she  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  miniature  painting, 
which  she  practised  in  a  larger  size  than 
is  customary.  Her  pictures  are  well 
executed.  She  married  a  jeweller,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty>eight,  in  1700. 

RosEL  (John  Aooubtus).  This  art- 
ist, who  was  both  a  painter  and  an  en- 
tomologist, was  descended  of  a  noble 
family,  and  born  near  Amstadt  in  1 705. 
He  at  first  practised  as  a  miniature 
painter  at  Nuremberg,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  the  representation  of 
insects,  which  he  drew  with  uncommon 
accuracy  afler  nature.  He  also  wrote 
some  works  on  that  branch  of  natural 
history,  illustrated  with  plates.  He 
died  in  1 759. 

RosBLLi  (NicoLO.)  This  artist  was 
born  at  Ferrara,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  instructed  in  the  academy  of  the 
Dossi;  but  he  evidently  imitated  Ben- 
venuto  Garofalo.  In  the  churches  of 
his  native  city  are  some  altar-pieces  bv 
him,  particularly  one  in  the  cathedral, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded with  a  glory,  while  below  are 
St.  John  and  St  Anthony.  He  lived 
about  1570. 

Rosea  (M.)  He  was  born  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  the  Palatinate,  in  1737. 
Nature  made  him  a  painter;  but  afler 
he  had  practised  drawing  landscapes  for 
some  time,  he  became  a  scholar  of 
Loutherbourg.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  went  to  Paris;  but  there  ne 
quitted  landscape  painting,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  repairing  of  pictures,  in 
which  he  had  great  success,  even  with 
the  works  of  Corregio,  Kaffaelle,  and 
Titian.  Among  the  [Miintin^  which  he 
restored  was  the  Virgin  of  Foligno,  by 
RafFaelie.  He  also  copied  several  of 
the  principal  pictures  of  the  Flemish 
School.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1804. 

RosETTi  (DoMENico).  He  was  bom 
at  Venice  about  1690,  and  distinguished 
hiinself  as   a  painter  of  architectural 


pieces  and  perspective  views.  He  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  at  Dusseldorf 
executed  twelve  laige  plates  of  the 
history  of  Alexander,  after  Lairesse. 
He  died  about  1760. 

Rosi  (Alessandro).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1627,  and  had  Cesare 
Dandini  for  his  instructor.  In  the  ca- 
thedral at  Prato  is  a  picture  by  him  of 
St.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  which  is  very 
much  admired;  and  in  the  ducal  palace 
are  two  Bacchanals,  painted  with  great 
spirit.     He  died  in  1697. 

RossELLi  (CosiMo).     He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in   1416,  and  became  an 
artist  of  some  note  in  that  city,  by  suc- 
cessfully painting  the  portraits  of^^Picus 
Mirandola,  and  several  of  the  nobility, 
as  well  as  some  historical  designs  in  the 
convents  and  chapels.     Sixtus  IV.  in- 
vited him  to  Rome  with  Sandro  Boti- 
celli,  Pietro  Peragino,  and  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  to  ornament  bis   chapeL 
The  subjects  pitched  upon  by  the  pope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  toe 
artists,  were  the  Drowning  of  Pharaoh, 
the  Last  Supper,  and  Christ  preaching 
near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  and  his  holi- 
ness, at  the  same  time,  promised  an 
honorary  premium  for  the   best  per- 
formances.     Rosselli,   who    seems  to 
have  had  but  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
taste  of  Sixtus,  being  conscious  that  he 
could  have  no  hope  of  surpassing  his 
competitors  in  colouring  and   design, 
thought  he  might  conceid  those  defects 
by  giving  his  pictures  an  uncommon 
brilliancy;  he  therefore  used  the  most 
glaring  colours  in  every  part   of  his 
painting,  and    illuminated    the    treef), 
draperies,  and  principal  objects  with 
gold,  so  as  to  dilzzle  the  eye  at  the  fint 
sight;  thus  endeavouring  to  compensate 
for  his  want  of  taste  by  the  glittering 
richness  of   the   general  appearance. 
But,  to  his  great  mortification,  when 
the  pope  went  to  his  chapel  to  observe 
the  works  of  the  different  artists,  those 
of  Rosselli  were  condemned,  and  or- 
dered to  be  retouched  by  the  other 
painters.     The  best  of  his  prodactions 
was  the  Preaching  of  Christ;  but  in  this 
he  was  assisted  by  his  pupil,  Pietro  di 
Cosimo,  who  executed  the  landscape. 
Rosselli  died  in  1484. 

Rosselli  (Matteo).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1578,  and  studied  sue^ 
cessivcly  under  Pagani  and  Passignano. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Home, 
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where  he  gresdly  improved  himself  by 
copying  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and 
Polidoro  da  Caravag^o.  He  then 
retarned  to  Florence,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  grand  duke,  for  whom 
ne  decorated  the  Villa  di  Coggio  with 
frescoes,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Medici 
family.  In  the  cloister  of  the  Nunziata 
is  a  fine  picture  by  him  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander lY.  approving  the  Order  of  the 
Servites.  Rosselli  died  at  Florence  in 
1650. 

RoBSETTi  (Giovanni  Paolo).  He 
was  bom  at  Volterra,  and  studied  at 
Rome  under  his  uncle,  Daniel  Riccia- 
relli,  on  whose  death  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  painted  some 
good  altar-pieces,  particularly  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  m  the  church  of  St. 
Dalmazio.  He  lived  about  the  year  1570. 

Rossi  (Mozto).  He  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1626,  and  studied  first  under 
Stanzione;  but  on  going  to  Bologna,  he 
became  the  scholar  of  Guido,  by  whose 
instructions  and  example  he  profited  so 
well,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
chosen  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity for  the  Carthusian  convent  of  that 
city.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  exe- 
cuted some  fine  works  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pietro;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  his  days,  in  1651. 

Rossi  (GiROLA  mo),  called  />e  Rubeis, 
He  was  born  at  Rome  iu  1630,  and 
studied  at  Bologna  under  Simone  Can- 
tarini;  but  though  a  good  historical 
painter,  he  devoted  his  talents  chiefly 
to  engraving  after  the  Caracci  and  other 
masters. 

Rossi  (Pasqualb),  called  P€isguaiino, 
This  painter  was  born  at  Vicenza  in 
1641.  He  was  entirely  self-taught;  and 
yet,  by  copying  and  studying  the  finest 
works  of  trie  great  roasters,  he  acquired 
a  fine  taste,  and  great  facility  of  exe- 
cution. He  painted  several  pictures 
for  the  churches,  particularly  an  altar- 
piece  at  Matelica,  representing  St. 
Gregory  praying  for  the  souls  in  pui^- 
g^tory.  He  also  punted  conversations 
and  assemblies  iu  a  g^y  style.  He  died 
in  1700. 

Rossi  (Giovanni  Stbfano).  He  was 
born  at  Genoa  in  1719,  and  studied 
successively  under  Semini,  Sorri,  and 
Strozzi.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
painter  of  history,  and  died  at  Genoa  in 
1769. 


I  Rossi  (Antonio).  This  painter  Mas 
born  at  Bologna  in  1700,  and  was  in- 
structed by  Franceschini,  who  esteemed 
him  so  much,  on  account  of  his  abilities 
and  diligence,  as  to  employ  him  in  exe- 
cuting several  of  his  dfcsigns.  One  of 
his  best  performances  is  the  Death  of 
St.  Andrew,  in  the  church  of  St.  Do- 
menico,  at  Bologna.  He  died  in  1 773. 
Rosso  (II),  called  also  Maitre  Roux, 
He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1496;  and, 
without  any  regular  instruction,  by  the 
efforts  of  his  own  genius  arrived  at 
a  considerable  degree  of  eminence  as 
an  artist.  While  young,  he  painted 
some  scriptural  subjects,  which  indicated 
great  talent,  especially  in  the  counte- 
nances and  attitudes  of  the  Apostles, 
although  the  draperies  were  ratner  too 
heavy.  Afterwards  he  improved  him- 
self by  studying  the  works  of  Michel 
Angefo  Buonarroti;  and  he  attended 
so  accurately  to  anatomy,  that  he  wrote 
two  treatises  on  that  subject  for  the  use 
of  artists.  Rosso  showed  great  truth  in 
his  manner  of  designing  the  human 
body;  his  naked  figures  were  beautiful, 
and  their  attitudes  proper  and  expres- 
sive. The  countenances  of  his  old  men 
were  remarkably  well  represented  in 
many  of  his  wons;  and  he  had  such  a 
flow  of  invention,  that  his  compositions 
were  always  properly  filled,  nor  did  any 
part  seem  destitute  of  a  suitable  orna- 
ment or  decoration.  The  style  of  this 
master  was^very  singular;  and  although 
he  derived  his  greatest  knowledge  from 
the  works  of  Buonarroti,  yet  he  did  not 
make  him  a  model  for  his  own  imitation. 
He  had  somewhat  of  wildness  and  irre- 
gularity in  his  ideas,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  inventied  and  designed 
hindered  him  from  a  careful  studying  of 
nature,  or  the  antique,  which  occasioned 
the  defects  observable  in  all  his  works. 
He  had,  however,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  mixture  of  colours, 
and  of  the  best  distribution  of  lights  and 
shadows,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  relief; 
but  in  other  respects  he  followed  the 
dictates  of  fancv,  rather  than  of  judg- 
ment, or  the  rules  of  art;  and  he  was 
sometimes  guilty  of  such  extravagancy 
as  injured  his  reputation.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  painted  a  large 
fresco  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  cloister  of  La  Nunziata,  at  Flo- 
rence; after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
where,  in  the  church  of  St.  Salviati,  is 
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a  pictare  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John 
by  him;  and  an  altar-piece  in  St.  Maria 
del  Pace.  In  1527,  when  Rome  was 
sacked  bj  the  imperialists,  II  Rosso  fled 
to  Volterra,  where  he  painted  a  noble 
picture  of  a  Descent  rroih  the  Cross, 
for  the  church  of  St.  Carlo.  He  next 
went  to  Venice,  and  there  painted  for 
Peter  Aretine  a  famous  picture  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  of  which  there  is  an  en- 
graving^. Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  employed  in  painting 
the  palace  of  Fontuinebleau,  in  which 
he  gave  such  satisfaction  as  to  be  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings.  The  world  was  deprived  of 
this  artist  by  a  singular  circumstance. 
Francesco  da  Pellegrini,  a  Florentine 
painter,  having  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
Kosso  soon  after  missing  a  great  sum  of 
money,  suspected  and  prosecuted  his 
friencf,  who  was  put  ta  the  torture, 
which  he  endured  with  fortitude,  and 
was  declared  innocent.  Pellegrini  then 
published  an  account  of  his  case,  and 
appealed  for  justice;  upon  which  Rosso, 
out  of  remorse,  poisoned  himself  in 
1541.  Of  his  works  in  the  gallery  of 
Fontaineblean,  being  originally  twenty- 
four  pictures,  only  thirteen  remain,  the 
rest  having  been  destroyed  by  his  rival 
Primaticcio.  The  existing  paintings 
are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Francis  I. 
RoTARi  (CoNTE  Pjetho).  Hc  was 
bom  in  1707,  at  Verona,  of  a  noble 
famil}',  and  was  at  first  taught  design 
only  as  an  accomplishment ;  but  at 
length  he  grew  so  passionately  fond  of 
the  profession,  that  he  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Antonio  Balestra,  who,  observ- 
iiig  the  pregnancy  of  his  genius,  took 
unusual  care  to  instruct  him,  and  fore- 
told the  excellence  to  which  he  after- 
wards arrived.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
and  continued  there  two  years,  study- 
ing the  works  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese; but,  for  his  further  improve- 
ment, he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  spent 
four  years  in  copying  the  antiques  and 
other  curiosities  of  art,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Francesco  Trevisani.  From 
Rome  he  w«nt  to  Naples,  to  profit  by 
the  advice  of  Solimena,  with  whom  he 
resided  three  years,  with  equal  satis- 
faction and  advantage.  By  this  course 
of  study,  he  gained  an  elegant  taste  of 
composition  and  design,  and  a  singular 
degree  of  correctness  in  his  drawing. 


with  a  style  of  colonrine  that  was  es- 
ceedinglv  beautifiil;  so  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  dty,  his  works  were 
highly  admired,  not  only  by  his  own 
countrymen,  but  by  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  For  some  time  he 
declined  employment,  bat  at  last  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  solicitations 
of  the  princes  and  dignitaries,  who  were 
eager  to  have  their  palaces  and  churches 
adorned  by  his  pencil.  He  therefore 
executed  several  grand  designs  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Italy,  and  having  finbhed 
those  works  with  applause,  vbited  most 
of  the  courts  of  Germany,  meeting 
everywhere  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
talents.  At  Dresden  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  electoral  and  imperial 
family;  and  at  Vienna,  the  emperor 
was  so  pleased  with  his  performances, 
that  he  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  placed 
in  the  Florentine  gallery,  amoi^  the 
most  famous  artists.  Rotari  next 
visited  Petersburgh,  where  he  punted 
the  portraits  of  the  Empress  Catnerine, 
the  Grand  Duke  Peter,  and  his  consort, 
Sophia  Augusta;  and  for  the  empress 
he  finished  several  pictures  from  sacred 
and  profane  history.  The  subject  of 
one  of  these  pictures  is  the  Continence 
of  Scipio:  it  is  composed  with  great 
judgment  and  taste,  full  of  elegance  and 
truth  in  the  expression,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  colouring.  The  em- 
press was  so  pleased  with  his  works 
that  she  appointed  him  her  principal 
painter,  and  he  continued  at  that  court 
till  his  death  in  1762.  His  principsl 
works  in  Italy  are,  an  Annnnciation,  at 
Guastalla;  and  the  Birth- of  the  Virgin, 
at  Padua.  Rotari  produced  also  several 
etchings,  some  of  which  were  from  his 
own  designs,  in  a  free  and  animated 
style. 

Roth  (VViluam).  This  English 
artist  painted  portraits  both  in  oil  and 
miniature.  He  was  an  exhibitor  with 
the  chartered  Socictv  in  1768,  when 
the  subject  he  proauced  was  a  girl 
looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror.  It  was 
painted  in  a  heavy  manner,  and  gave 
no  promise  of  better  things.  In  1770 
Mr.  Roth  practised  at  Reading  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

KoTHENHAMEA  (John).  This  paister 
was  born  at  Munich  in  1564,  and  vad 
instructed  by  an  artist  named  Do- 
nouwer,  whom  he  soon  Ieft«  to  seek  im- 
provement at  Rome.    Here  he  painted 
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historical  subjects  in  a  small  size  on 
copper,  delicately  pencilled  and  agree- 
ably coloured;  but  soon  after  he  finished, 
£»r  one  of*  the  churches,  a  picture  of 
laige  dimensions,  representing  the  saints 
in  glory.      This  piece,   which   added 
greatly   to    his  reputation,  showed   a 
good    invention,    excellent    colouring, 
elegance  in  the  heads,  and  variety  in 
the  draperies;  so  that  it  appeared  extra- 
ordinary bow  he  could  aaapt  his  pencil 
to  compositions  of  such  different  sizes. 
From   Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  to 
improve  himself;  and  there  made  Tin- 
toretto his  model,  not  only  in  colour- 
ing, but  in  taste  of  design  and  the  man- 
ner of  disposing  his  figures.  He  painted 
both  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  but  more  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter;  because 
at    afforded   him    the    opportunity    of 
painting  in  laige,  for  which  he  had  a 
strong   inclination,    though    his    small 
pieces    on   copper    were    in    greater 
esteem,  and  even  in  his  lifetime  sold 
/or  a  high  price.     While  at  Venice,  be 
painted  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bartolomeo;  and  St.  Cristina,  in 
the  Incurabili.    For  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua he  painted  several  fine  pictures,  par- 
ticularly one  representing  a  Dance  of 
Nymphs.     From  Italy  he  removed  to 
Augsburg,  where,  among  other  works, 
he  painted  a  grand  picture  of  the  Saints, 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  but  though  he  had  spent 
80  many  years  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
by  which  he  had  learned   to  design 
with  more  elegance,  and  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  graceful  than  most  of 
bis  countrymen,  he  could  never  totally 
divest  himself  of  the   German  taste. 
He  was  fond  of  designing  naked  figures, 
in  some  of  which  he  was  very  success- 
ful.   He  had  a  ready  invention,  and  his 
design  was  tolerably  correct,  his  atti- 
tudes were  usually  graceful,  his  tone  of 
colouring  affreeablo,  and  bis  pictures 
well  finished;  but  he  showed  his  great- 
est excellence  in  his  small  paintings, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Paul  Bril 
and   Velvet   Brueghel,  who  executed 
the  landscapes  and  back-grounds.    For 
the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  he  painted 
the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  in  wnich  he 
introduced  a  ouiltitude  of  figures,  and 
ffained  a  high  reputation  by  the  per- 
formance. Rothenhamer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  professional  merit,  and  the  great 
prices  which  he  received  for  his  works. 


died  very  poor,  owing  to  his  extrava-> 
gancc,  in  1 606. 

Rousseau  (James).     This  artist  was 
bora  at  Paris  in  1630.     After  learning 
the  elements  of  painting  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
improved   himself  in   perspective  and 
architecture.    Here  also  he  married  the 
sister  of  Herman   Swanefeldt;    which 
connexion    proved   very   fortunate    to 
him,  as  he  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring    a   fine   taste    in    landscape 
painting  from  that  artist,  who  had  been 
the  scholar  of  Claude  Lorraine.     On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  employed  by 
Louis  XLV.  in  ornamenting  the  palace 
of  Marli;  but  the  protestants  being  at 
that  time  under  a  rigorous  persecution, 
Rousseau,  who  was  of  that   religion, 
(quitted  his  country,  and,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  visited 
London,  where  he  was  employed  by 
that  nobleman  in  adorning  Ibis*  house, 
which   is   now    the    British    Museum. 
Besides  his  paintlpgs  there,   he   also 
executed  several   at   Hampton    Court 
palace.     In  the  choice  of  his  scenes  he 
shows  remarkable  elegance;  his  grounds 
are  well  broken,  his  distances  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  his   skies   are  finely 
imagined,  as  well  as  judiciously  adapted, 
and   there   appears  great  harmony  in 
most  of  his  compositions.      He  orna- 
mented his  landscapes  with  edifices  and 
ruins,  in  the   Roman  taste,  afler  the 
manner  of  Poussin;   his  figures  were 
placed  in  such  perspective  proportions 
as  deluded  the  eye  agreeably  to  the 
proper  point  of  sight,  and  in  his  ar- 
chitecture we   see   elegance  of  fancy 
united  with  nature  and  truth.    His  pic- 
tures are   not  frequently   to  be   pur- 
chased, and  when  they  are,  their  esti- 
mation is  high.     He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
bity, piety,  and  benevolence;   ana  at 
his  death,  in  1694,  he  bequeathed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  substance  to  relieve 
his  countrymen  in  England,  who,  like 
himself,  were  refugees  on  account  of 
religion.     Rousseau  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Paris;  but  when 
he  lefl  France,  such  was  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  that  his  name 
was  expunged,  by  order  of  the  court. 

Rovers  (Giovanni  Mauso).  This 
painter,  who  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Fiamminffo,  was  bora  of  Flemish 
parents  at  Milan  in  1570.  He  was 
educated  under  the  Procaccini,  whose 
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style  of  painting  he  followed  with  great 
success.  One  of  his  finest  performances 
is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Last  Supper, 
lu  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Milan. 
He  died  in  1 640. 

RozEE  (Mademoiselle).  This  ex- 
traordinary lady  was  born  at  Leyden 
in  1632.  Houbraken  savs,  he  cannot 
tell  how  she  managed  her  work,  nor 
with  what  instruments;  but  that  she 
painted  on  the  rough  side  of  the  panel, 
in  such  tints,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  at  a  competent  distance,  the  pic- 
ture had  all  tne  effect  of  the  neatest 
pencil  and  high  finishing.  Other  writers, 
nowever,  affirm  that  she  neither  used 
oil  nor  water  colours  in  her  perform- 
ances; and  only  worked  on  the  rough 
side  of  the  panel,  with  a  preparation  of 
silk  floss,  selected  with  inexpressible 
care,  and  disposed  in  different  boxes, 
according  to  the  several  degrees  of 
bright  and  dark  tints,  out  of  which  she 
applied  whatever  colour  was  requisite 
for  her  work,  and  blended,  softened, 
and  united  them  with  such  inconceiv- 
able art  and  judgment,  that  she  imitated 
the  warmth  of  flesh,  with  as  great  a 
glow  of  life  as  could  be  produced  by 
the  most  exquisite  pencil  m  oil.  Nor 
could  the  nicest  eye  discern,  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  whether  the  whole  was 
not  the  work  of  the  pencil,  till  it  was 
more  nearly  examined.  But,  by  what- 
ever art  her  pictures  were  wrought, 
they  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
penectly  natural.  Her  portraits  were 
remarkably  faithful,  and  every  object 
was  a  just  imitation  of  the  model, 
whether  her  subject  was  animal  life, 
architecture,  landscape,  or  flowers.  As 
her  manner  of  working  could  not  well 
be  accounted  for,  she  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Sorceress,  One 
of  her  landscapes  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  for  five  hundred  florins,  and  though 
the  subject  was  only  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree  covered  witn  moss,  and  a  larre 
spider  finishing  its  web  among  the 
leaves  and  branches,  every  part  ap- 
peared with  so  great  a  degree  of  force, 
of  relief  and  expression,  that  it  was 
beheld  with  astonishment.  One  of  her 
principal  performances  is  in  the  cabinet 
at  Florence,  for  which  she  received  a 
large  gratuity,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
singular  curiosity  in  that  collection. 
She  died  in  1682. 

Rubens  (Peter  Paul).     This  ad- 


mired  artist  was,  according  to  one  M- 
count,  a  native  of  Antwerp;  but  others 
say,  that  his  father  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  to  Cologne,  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  civil  war,  his  son  was 
born  there  in  1577.  His  family  was 
honourable,  and  gave  him  a  yery  liberal 
education.  Discovering  au  early  turn 
for  painting,  he  was  placed  under  To- 
bias Vestraecht,  an  artist  who  excelled 
in  landscape  and  architecture,  at  Ant- 
werp; but  in  a  short  time  Rubens  left 
him,  to  become  a  scholar  of  Adam  Van 
Oort,  from  whom,  on  account  of  his 
morose  temper,  he  soon  parted.  He 
then  attached  himself  to  Otho  Venius, 
or  Octavio  Van  Veen,  who  was  a  man 
of  learning,  an  accomplished  art'ist,  and 
of  an  amiable  disposition.      From  this 

f>receptor  Rubens  acquired  that  taste 
or  allegory  which  distinguished  him  so 
remarkably  through  life,  though  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  constitute  his  highest 
merit.  After  continuing  with  this  Ir- 
stnictor  four  years,  he  was  told  very 
candidly  by  Venius,  that  he  ooold 
teach  him  no  more,  and  that  nothing 
remained  for  his  improvement  bat  a 
journey  to  Italy.  This  was  agreeable 
to  the  wish  of  Rubens ;  but  of  the 
means  by  which  he  accompltsbed  it, 
different  accounts  have  been  given. 
Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Rubens,  and  accompanied  him 
when  he  travelled  through  Holland, 
tells  us  that  the  Archduke  Albert,  go- 
yemor  of  the  Netherlands,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  firom  the  ac- 
counts he  had  received  of  bis  superior 
talents,  that  he  engaged  him  in  his  ser- 
yice,  employed  him  to  paint  seycial 
fine  designs  for  his  own  palace,  and 
recommended  him  in  the  most  honoar- 
able  manner  to  the  Duke  of  Mantoa, 
that  in  his  court  he  might  have  constant 
access  to  an  admirable  collection  of 
paintings  and  antique  statues,  and  thai 
nave  an  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
self by  studying,  as  well  as  copying, 
the  former,  and  designing  after  the 
latter.  On  his  arrival  at  Mftotua,  be 
was  receiyed  with  a  degree  of  ^tinc- 
tion  worthy  of  his  merit;  and  while  be 
continued  there,  added  considerably  to 
his  knowledge,  though  he  attaoied 
himself  in  a  more  particular  manner  to 
the  style  of  colouring  peculiar  to  the 
Venetian  School.  On  feaving  Mantoa 
he  went  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  other 
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cities  of  Italy,  and  studied  the  works 
of  the  greatest  painters,  from  the  time 
of  Raffaelle  to  bis  own;  and  accom- 
plished himself  in  colouring,  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  he  made  on  the 
ttvle  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese. 
HowcYer,  he  neglected  to  refine  his 
taste  as  much  as  he  ought,  by  the 
antiques,  though  most  of  the  memor- 
able artists  in  painting  had  sublimed 
their  own  ideas  of  grace,  expres- 
sion, elegant  simplicity,  beautifiil  pro- 
portion and  nature,  principally  bv  mak- 
ing them  their  perpetual  study  and 
models.  On  his  return  to  Mantua  he 
painted  three  magnificent  pictures  for 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  in 
point  of  execution,  freedom,  and  force 
of  effect,  rank  amone*  his  best  produc- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Mantua  being  de- 
sirous of  having  copies  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  at  Rome,  sent 
Rubens  thither  for  that  purpose,  by 
which  commission  he  not  only  added  to 
his  reputation,  but  to  his  improvement. 
In  1605,  his  patron  employed  him  on 
an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
he  painted  the  picture  of  Philip  the 
Third,  and  received  from  that  monarch 
the  most  flattering  marks*of  distinction. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  formed 
the  design  of  settling  in  Italy;  but  at 
the  eaniest  request,  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where 
be  married,  and  built  a  splenaid  man- 
sion, which  he  furnished  with  numerous 
antiques  and  pictures.  His  great  popu- 
larity naturally  created  enemies,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Abraham  Jans- 
sens,  ochut,  and  Rombouts.  The  first 
of  these  challenged  Rubens  to  a  trial  of 
skill;  but  he  answered,  that  he  would 
contend  with  him  when  Janssens  should 
show  himself  worthy  of  the  honour. 
With  respect  to  the  others,  all  the 
return  he  made  them  for  their  abuse 
was  by  giving  them  employment,  and 
relieving  their  necessities.  In  1620, 
Rubens  received  a  commission  from 
Mary  de  Medicis,  to  adorn  the  gallery 
of  the  Luxembourg  with  a  series  of 
paintings,  illustrating  the  principal  events 
in  her  own  history.  These  admired 
performances  he  completed  in  three 
years;  soon  after  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  gave  him  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  museum  of  antiques 


and  paintings.  In  1628,  Rubens  was 
sent  Dy  the  Archduchess  Isabella  on  a 
political  mission  to  Madrid,  where  he 
performed  the  part  of  a  diplomatist  with 
as  much  skill  as  that  of  an  artist.  The 
Duke  de  Olivares  had  juat  founded  a 
convent  of  Carmelites  at  Leeches,  near 
Madrid;  and  the  king,  as  a. mark  of 
favour  to  that  minister,  directed  Rubens 
to  paint  four  pictures  for  the  church, 
which  he  executed  in  his  grandest 
style,  and  the  richest  glow  of  colouring. 
He  also  painted  eight  grand  pictures  for 
the  saloon  of  the  palace  at  Madrid,  the 
subjects  of  which  were,  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines;  the  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines;  the  Bathing  of  Diana  and 
her  Nymphs;  Perseus  and  Andromeda; 
the  Rape  of  Helen;  the  Contest  between 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  with  the 
Jndgment  of  Paris;  and  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus.  He  likewise  painted  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  king,  and  a 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  An- 
drew, for  which  he  was  well  rewarded, 
dignified  with  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  appointed  gentleman  of  the  royal 
bedchamber.  In*  1629  he  returned  to 
Flanders,  and  the  same  year  was  sent 
on  another  political  mission  to  England. 
While  here,  Charles  I.  engaged  him  to 
paint  the  Apotheosis  of  his  father,  in 
the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall;  for 
which  he  received  three  thousand 
pounds.  He  alsopainted  Charles  in  the 
character  of  St  George;  and  Henrietta 
Maria  as  Cleodelinde;  with  a  view  of 
Richmond,  and  the  Thames  in  the  dis- 
tance. For  these  works  he  was  knighted, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  16S0.  Ru- 
bens, havinff  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
English  court,  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  extraordinary  ser- 
vices. He  had  now  attained  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  fits  of  the  gout,  which  obliged 
him  to  abandon  large  works,  and  con- 
fine his  pencil  to  easel  pictures.  Yet 
he  continued  to  practise  nis  art,  and  to 
instruct  pupils,  until  his  death,  in  1640. 
He  was  buried,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  in  the  church  'of  St.  James, 
at  Antwerp,  where  his  widow  and 
children  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 
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jOAHWia  BVJua  umsia  •■WATOkis  viLiva, 
vrani  TOPAmcBA. 

■.  ■.  B. 
aVI  tWTSB  CBTBBA*.  avXBUI  AB  MtBACVLVM 
BXCBI.X.OIT  BOCTBIIV^  BISTOBtJB  ni»CM, 
OKMXVMQUa  BONABVM  ABTrOBt.  8T  BX.BBAKTIABVM 


BOH  aVI  TAMTOM  *MCV%U 
■  ■D  BT  OMICia  JBVr 

ArrBLbsa  dici  mbbvit, 

AT«VB  AD  BBBVM   rBIHCirVMQUB  VIBOBOM  AKtCXTLAVy 
OBASUM  aiai  PBCIT. 

A  raibirro  it.  bispabiabom  iMDiA.BVicauB  bbbs, 

IBTBB  aANCTIOBia  COHSILII  aCBtaAB  A.DactToa, 
ar  AD  CABOLVM  MAOBit  BBtTABHIA  BBBBM 

ABBO  M.  DC.  XZIZ.  DBX.BaATaa, 

PACia  IBTBB  BOIDBM  PBIBCirBa  MDZ  IMITA 

POBDAMBBTA  VBLICrTBa  POIVIT. 

OBirr  ABBO  JDI..  M.  DC.  KL.  ^TTATia  bZIII. 

DOMIMA  BBLBBA  rOBMBBTlA  TIDVA  AC  LIBBBI 

•ACaLLOM  BOC  ABAMQVB,  AC  TABVLAM,  DBirABJB 

CCLTVa  COBaBCBATOM  MBMOBXA  BCaBBIABJB 

Im  a.  rOBt  DBOABXQOa  CUBABQNT. 

B.  V  r. 

The  extensive  knowledge  of  Rubens, 
in  classical  and  polite  literature,  quali- 
fied him  to  excel  in  allegorical  and 
emblematical  compositions,  as  appeared 
by  his  paintings  in  the  Luxembourg 
gallery,  and  which  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  particular  description.  His 
style  of  colouring  is  lively,  glowing,  and 
natural,  his  expression  noble  and  just, 
and  his  invention  amazingly  fertile. 
His  pencil  is  mellow,  his  execution 
free,  and  his  pictures  are  finished  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
and  striking  effect.  He  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co- 
loiiring  to  its  highest  pitch;  for  he  so 
thoroughly  understood  the  chiaro-os- 
euro,  and  so  judiciously  managed  it, 
that  he  eave  the  utmost  roundness,  re- 
lief, and  harmony  to  each  particular 
figure,  and  to  the  whole  together;  and 
his  groups  were  disposed  with  such 
skill,  as  to  attract  ana  compel  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  to  the  principal  object. 
His  draperies  are  simple/  but  grand, 
broad,  and  well  placed;  and  his  carna- 
tions have  the  look  of  nature  and  the 
warmth  of  life.  The  g^atest  excellence 
of  Rubens  appeared  in  his  grand  com- 
positions; for  as  they  were  to  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  he  laid  on  a  proper  body 
of  colours,  with  uncommon  freedom, 
and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  proper 
places,  never  impairing  their  lustre  by 
breaking  or  torturing  them,  but  touching 
them  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  lasting  force,  beauty,  and  har- 
mony. As  the  demand  for  his  works 
was  ineredibly  great,  he  iustnicted  a 
number  of  disciples,  who  assisted  him 


in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He 
sketched  in  small  what  they  were  to 
paint  in  large,  and  afterwards  he  in- 
spected the  whole,  pointed  out  to  them 
their  imperfections,  directed  them  in 
the  management  of  their  colours,  and 
by  his  own  firee,  spirited,  and  jadicious 
retouching,  gave  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  being  onlv  the  work  of  one 
hand.  Bnt  though  thb  method  of  ex- 
pediting grand  undertakings  could  not 
fail  to  enrich  Rubens,  it  did  not  in- 
crease his  reputation;  because  many  of 
these  works  were  necessarily  inferior  to 
those  which  proceeded  from  his  own 
pencil.  He  painted  landscapes  in  a 
style  scarcely  inferior  to  Titian,  with 
unusual  force  and  truth,  though  the 
forms  of  his  trees  are  not  always  el^ant. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  extraordinary  talent 
for  planting  landscapes  and  animals, 
vet,  where  those  subjects  were  to  be 
introduced  into  his  compositions,  he 
rarely  executed  them  with  his  own 
hand,  but  employed  Wildena  and  Van 
Uden  for  the  former,  and  Snyders  for 
the  latter,  who  finished  them  from  the 
designs  of  their  master.  Though  this 
great  artist  possessed  many  excellencies 
and  accomplishments,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  he  wanted  correctness  in 
his  drawing  and  design;  his  figures  be- 
ing frequently  too  short  and  heavy,  and 
the  limbs  in  some  parts  rery  inaccnrate 
in  the  outline.  And,  though  he  had 
spent  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  antiques  so  critically,  as  not 
only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but 
even  to  write  a  dissertation  on  their 
perfections,  and  the  proper  use  an  artist 
ought  to  make  of  tnern,  yet  he  could 
never  wholly  divest  himself  of  bis  na- 
tional taste.  Algarotti  says  that  he 
was  more  moderate  in  his  moTemMits 
than  Tintoretto,  more  soft  in  his  chiaio 
oscuro  than  Caravaggio;  but  not  so 
rich  in  bis  compositions,  or  so  light  in 
his  touches,  as  Paolo  Veronese;  and 
that  his  carnations  are  always  less  true 
than  those  of  Titian,  and  leas  delicate 
than  those  of  Vandyck.  Yet  he  con- 
trived to  give  his  colours  the  utmost 
transparency,  and  no  less  harmony,  not^ 
withstanding  their  extraordinary  depth; 
and  he  had  a  strength  and  grandeur  of 
style  peculiarly  his  own.  The  paintings 
of  RubenSt  in  public  and  private  cok 
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lections,  are  eiceedtngly  numerous. 
There  are  many  in  England,  and  the 
National  Gallery  has  two;  one,  the  Rane 
of  the  Sabines,  and  the  other  a  Holy 
Family,  with  a  landscape.  Rubens  oc- 
cationally  occupied  himself  in  etching, 
and  his  prints  are  very  fine,  but  scarce. 

ROBENSTBIN,  Or  RiSBBNSTBIN.      This 

artist  was  a  native  of  Germany;  but 
came  to  England  when  young,  and  died 
an  London  about  1763.  He  belonged 
to  the  Society  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  and 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  game 
and  still  life,  bat  occasionally  painted 
portndts. 

RuBiALEs  (Pedro  db).  This  artist 
tras  born  in  the  province  of  Estrema- 
dura,  in  Spain,  about  1545;  but  studied 
painting  in  Italy,  where  he  had  Fran- 
cesco Salviati  for  hb  instructor.  He 
resided  chiefly  at  Rome  or  Florence, 
and  became  an  assistant  of  Vasari.  One 
of  the  best  of  his  works  is  the  Conver- 
aioD  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  church  of  the 
Spirito  Santo  at  Rome. 

RuoENDAS  (Gbobgb  Philip).  He  was 
bom  at  Augsburg  in  1666,  and  was  in- 
structed by  Isaac  Fischer,  a  painter  of 
history,  with  whom  he  continued  five 
years;  but  afterwards,  on  meeting  with 
some  of  the  works  of  Borgognone,  he 
altered  his  style,  to  paint  battles,  and 
the  skirmishes  of  cavalry.  Owing  to 
some  weakness  in  his  right  hand,  he 
was  almost  disqualified  for  following 
his  profession;  but  by  patience  and 
application  he  acquired  so  much  power 
with  hb  left,  that  he  ever  after  used  it 
as  readily  as  the  other.  After  some 
▼ears,  a  bone,  which  from  hb  infancy 
had  disabled  him,  discharged  itself 
without  any  assistance  of  art,  and  he 
rradually  regained  the  perfect  use  of 
BIS  right  hand,  so  as  to  work  easily  with 
both.  He  had  gained  a  considerable 
share  of  knowledge  in  design  and  co- 
louring, under  the  direction  of  Fischer; 
but  his  principal  improvement  was  de- 
rived from  Giovanni  Battista  Molinaro, 
at  Venice;  and  he  .also  added  to  hb 
knowledge  by  visiting  Rome,  and  stu- 
dying the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
whose  stvle  suited  his  genius.  When 
he  had  finished  his  stu(Ses  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Augsburg;  which  city  hap- 
pening, in  1703,  to  be  besieged,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  designing  actual  en- 
gagements from  personal  observation; 
and  he  frequently  ventured  abroad,  to 


sketch  the  encampments  and  skirmishes 
of  the  armies,  from  which  he  composed 
his  subjects  with  great  truth  and  ex- 
actness. He  also  scraped  mezzotinto 
prints  of  battles  with  success;  but  after 

f|ractising  that  art  some  years,  he  re- 
Inqubhed  it,  and  resumed  the  pencil. 
Rugendas  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  good  painters  of  battles.  He  was 
correct  in  hb  design,  disposed  his  suli- 
jects  with  judgment,  and,  by  the  aerial 
perspective,  threw  off  hb  dbtances  in  a 
natural  manner.  His  colouring  is  ge- 
nerally commendable;  he  executed  his 
work  with  freedom  and  ease;  and 
though  he  had  a  lively  imagination,  he 
represented  only  such  objects,  expres- 
sions, or  actions,  as  he  had  observed  in 
life.  He  had  three  different  manners: 
his  first  pleased  by  the  colouring  and 
freedom  of  his  pencil,  though  the  design 
was  indifferent;  his  second  had  more 
of  nature,  but  was  less  agreeably  co- 
loured; but,  in  his  third  and  best  man- 
ner he  attended  to  the  expression,  dis- 
position, spirited  action,  and  attitudes; 
and  he  strove  abo  to  set  hb  designs  off 
with  a  suitable  colooring.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1742. 

RuoGEBi  TGuiDo).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna,  and  studied  under  Raibolini; 
after  which  he  went  to  France  with 
Primattlccio,  to  whom  he  became  a 
useful  assbtant  in  his  works  at  Fon- 
taincbleau.  He  also  engraved  several 
plates  after  the  p'aintiugs  and  designs 
of  that  artist.  He  lived  about  the  year 
1560. 

RuGoiERi  (Giovanni  Battista), 
called  likewise  Del  Gessi,  This  art- 
bt  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1595,  and 
was  the  scholar  of  Domenichino,  whom 
he  left,  to  study  under  Francesco  Gessi. 
He  aecompanied  the  latter  to  Naples, 
and  assisted  him  in  hb  principal  works; 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  painted  for  the  churches,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility.  Hb  chief  per- 
formances there  are,  the  Nativity,  in 
St.  Maria  della  Minerva;  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  St.  Catherine,  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  the  latter  saint. 
At  Boloffna  he  painted  the  Assumption 
of  the  ^rgin,  the  Wise  Men*8  Offering, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Barbariano.  These 
last  are  much  in  the  manner  of  Guide, 
and  little  inferior  to  the  works  of  that 
master.      Ruggieri   died  at    Rome  in 
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1 659.  He  bad  a  lurother,  called  Ereole 
Jtuggieri,  who  was  also  a  scholar  of 
Francesco  Gessi,  whose  style  be  imi- 
tated so  closely  that  their  works  can* 
not  easily  be  distinguished.  At  Bo- 
logna he  painted  the  Death  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  several  other  saints.  He  died 
young. 

RuiscH,  see  Pool. 

RuNcxMAN  (Alsxandse).  Tbis  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Edinbuigh  in  1736. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  drawing 
from  his  father,  woo  was  an  architect, 
after  which  be  b  sud,  by  Mr.  Fuseli, 
to  have  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
coach  painter;  but  another  accomit 
states  that  he  was  articled  to  two 
brothers,  named  Norries,  who  were 
landscape  painters.  He  followed  that 
branch  till  1760,  when  he  attempted 
historical  subjects,  and  in  1766  went  to 
Rome  with  his  younger  brother  JbAn, 
who  was  also  an  arUst  of  promising  ex- 
pectations. John  died  at  Rome;  but 
Alexander  continued  his  studies  there 
«nder  the  patronage  of  Sir  James 
Clerk,  of  Fennyciuk;  and  on  Us  re» 
turn  to  Scotland  he  was  employed  in 
ornamenting  that  seat  with  pictures, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  iirom 
Ossian.  His  other  principal  perform- 
ances are,  Ulysses  surprising  Nausicaa 
at  play  with  her  maids — ^painted  at 
Rome,  partly  in  the  manner  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tin- 
toretto; the  Ascension,  an  altar-piece, 
in  an  episcopal  chapel  at  Edinburgh; 
Lear  and  his  Daughters;  and  Agiip- 
nina  carrying  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh.  October  21, 
1785.  Mr.  Runcimau  etched  two  prints, 
one  of  Sigismunda  weeping  over  the 
Heart  of  Tancred,  and  the  other  a 
View  of  Edinburgh. 

Ruoppou  f  Giussffb).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1600.  He  studied 
under  Giovanni  Baptistello,  aud  painted 
flowers  and  fruits  in  an  excellent  taste, 
and  with  great  elegance.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1659. 

Russell  (John).  This  artist  was 
born  in  1744,  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey, 
and  at  a  proper  age  became  the  pupil 
of  Francis  Cotes.  He  also  for  some 
time  attended  the  drawing  academy  in 
St.  Martin's-lane.  He  followed  the 
manner  of  Cotes,  both  in  oil  colours 
and  crayons,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter. 


in  which  process  lie  painted  many 
good  portraits;  though  his  ookmrii^ 
was  often  unnaturaL  In  1776,  Mr. 
Russell  published  a  pamphlet  in  qunrto. 
entitled  Elements  of  Painting  with 
Crayons;  of  which  there  have  been  at 
least  two  editions;  and  it  is  certainlr  a 
Taluable  performance.  He  was  also 
fond  of  astronomy,  and  conatnicud  a 
model,  showing  the  appearancea  of  the 
moon,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patoit. 
Of  this  machine,  which  he  called  the 
Selenographia,  he  published  a  descrip- 
tion, and  engraved  the  plates  himaeiE 
He  still,  however,  continued  his  pro* 
fession  of  portnut  painting,  and  in  1788 
was  elected  a  royal  academidaa,  after 
haviiig  been  an  asaociate  fifteen  yean. 
Hedied  April  21, 1806. 

RusTici  (FxANCEsco).  Thia  artial 
was  bom  at  Sienna  about  1596,  and 
had  Francesco  Vanni  for  hia  instrador. 
He  at  first  imitated  Michel  Angelo 
Caravaggio,  and  afterwards  painted 
torch-light  pieces  in  the  manner  of 
Gerard  Honthorst;  but  he  was  no  ser- 
vile copyist,  and  his  pictures  evinee 
both  onginsJity  of  design,  and  felidty 
of  execution.  His  finest  picture  is  the 
Annunciation,  in  a  ehurcn  at  Sienna: 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  is  an  expiring  Magdalen;  and 
in  the  Palazzo  Boighese,  at  Rome,  is  a 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Rustid,  admir^ly 
painted.     He  died  in  1625. 

RoviALB(FaANCBaco,or  II  Poudo* 
aiNo).  This  paintei;was  bom  in  Spain, 
but  educated  at  Naples,  where  he 
studied  under  Polidoro  da  Caravagjg^; 
whence  he  obtained  his  techinal  name. 
His  chief  performances  are,  an  sJtar- 
piece,  representing  the  Descent  fiom 
the  Cross;  and  another,  of  the  Entomb- 
ing of  Christ;  both  at  Naples,  where  he 
lived  about  the  year  1560. 

RoTsoABL  (Jacob).  This  celebnuted 
punter  was  bora  at  Haerlem  in  1696; 
and  though  the  master  by  whom  he 
was  instructed  is  not  ascertained,  vet 
it  is  affirmed  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
some  of  his  productions  surprised  the 
best  artists.  He  was  bred  to  auigerr, 
which  he  practised  some  years,  titU  his 
acquaintance  with  Berchem  revived 
his  love  of  the  art,  and  he  was  induced 
b^  the  advice  of  his  friend  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  it.  Though  he  coold 
not  fail  to  profit  bv  such  a  connexioa, 
nature  was  his  principal  iastnictor  as 
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well  as  his  gaide»  and  he  studied  ber 
incessantly.  The  trees,  skies,  waters, 
and  grounds,  of  which  his  subjects  were 
composed,  were  all  sketched  upon  the 
spot,  just  as  they  allured  his.  eye  or 
delighted  his  imagination.  Some  assert 
that  both  Ruysdael  and  Berchem  im- 

KroTed  their  taste  in  Italy,  particularly 
y  the  beautiful  variety  of  scenery  in 
the  environs  of  Rome;  but  others 
muutain  that  neither  one  nor  the  other 
was  ever  in  that  country.  The  merits 
of  Ruysdael  as  a  landscape  painter  are 
of  the  highest  description.  His  grounds 
are  agreeably  broken;  his  skies  are 
clear;  hb  trees  are  delicatelv  handled; 
every  leaf  is  touched  distinctly,  and 
with  great  spirit.  He  perfectly  under- 
stood the  principles  of  tne  chiaro-oscuro 
and  perspective;  his  distances  have 
always  a  fine  effect,  and  his  masses  of 
light  and  shadow  are  dbtributed  with 
sueh  judgment,  and  contrasted  with 
such  harmony,  that  the  eve  and  the 
imagination  are  equally  delighted.  His 
works  are  distinguished  by  a  natural 
and  pleasing  tone  of  colour;  a  free,  light, 
firm,  and  spirited  pencil,  and  an  agree- 
able choice  of  situations.  His  general 
subjects  were  views  of  the  banks  of 
rivers;  hilly  grounds,  with  natural  cas- 
cades; a  country  interspersed  with  cot- 
tages and  huts;  solemn  scenes  of  woods 
and  groves,  with  roads  through  them; 
windmills  and  watermills:  but  he  rarely 
painted  any  subject  without  a  river, 
brook,  or  pool  of  water,  which  he  ex- 
pressed with  truth  and  transparency. 
He  likewise  excelled  in  representing 
torrents  and  impetuous  falls  of  water, 
in  which  subjects  the  foam  of  the  one, 
and  the  pellucid  appearance  of  the 
other,  were  depicted  with  force  and 
grandeur.  As  ne  could  not  design 
figures  with  elegance,  he  was  freauenUy 
iassisted  by  Ostade,  Adrian  Vander- 
velde,  and  Weaver  mans.  Most  of 
the  choice  collections  in  England  are 
adorned  with  the  works  of  this  master; 
and  in  the  Palazzo  Ricardi,  as  well  as 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand  duke  at 
Florence,  are  some  of  his  best  land- 
scapes. He  died  in  1681.  Jacob 
Kuysdael  etched  some  prints  in  a 
spirited  style,  but  they  are.  extremely 
rare. 

RuTSDAEL  (Solomon).  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom 
at  Hacrlcm  in  1616.     He  also  painted 


landscapes;  but  he  was  in  every  respect 
far  inferior  to  Jacob;  and  the  best  com- 
mendation given  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
a  cold  imitator  of  Schoeft  and  Van 
Goyen.  Although  his  pictures  have 
somewhat  that  is  plausible,  sufficient  to 
engage  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
prejudiced  in  fttvour  of  the  name  of 
Kuysdael,  yet  to  persons  of  true  judg- 
ment and  taste  they  are  in  no  great 
estimation;  and  the  eye  is  disgusted 
with  too  predominant  a  tint  of  yellow, 
which  is  diffused  through  the  whole. 
He  rendered  himself,  however,  consi- 
derable, bv  discovering  the  art  of  imi- 
tating variegated  marbles  with  surpris- 
ing exactness;  and  he  gave  to  his  com- 
position an  appearance  so  curiously 
similar  to  the  real  marble,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  discern  any  differ- 
ence, either  in  the  weight,  the  colour, 
or  the  lustre  of  the  polbh.  He  died  in 
1670. 

Rt  (Petbk  Dankkrs  Van).  This 
Dutch  painter  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1605.  He  excelled  in  portrait,  and, 
on  going  to  Stockholm,  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king.  He  died  tnere  in 
1659. 

Rtck  (Peter  Cornelius  Van).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1566,  and 
studied  first  under  James  Willems,  but 
afterwards  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Hubert  Jacobs,  on  leaving  whom  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  adopted  the 
style  of  Giacomo  Bassano.  He  painted 
historical  subjects,  with  landscapes  and 
cattle,  in  an  excellent  taste.  He  died 
at  Delft  in  1628. 

Ryckaert  (Martin).  He  was  bora 
at  Antwerp  in  1591,  and,  disco veriuff  a 
genias  to  painting,  was  placed  under 
Tobias  Verhaecht;  ou  leaving  whom 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  seve- 
ral years,  employed  in  designing  the 
most  elegant  objects  which  offered 
themselves  to  his  observation;  and  in 
sketching  the  beautiful  scenes,  ruins,, 
and  edifices  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity. 
On  bis  return  to  Antwerp,  he  painted 
his  pictures  from  those  aesigns  which 
he  had  studied  after  nature,  and  gained 
extraordinary  applause,  as  well  for  the 
elegance  of  his  choice  as  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  execution.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance occurred  to  this  artbt,  while 
taking  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Namur, 
which  he  intended  as  an  ornament  to 
one  of  his  landscapes.    The  soldiers  of 
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the  garrison,  on  seeing  him  thu9  em- 
ployed, naturally  enough  apprehended 
lYim  as  a  spy,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
governor,  who  gave  him  his  liberty,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his  profes- 
sion and  character.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Vandyck,  who  painted  his 
portrait.  The  works  of  Ryckaert  are 
rarely  to  be  purchased.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1636. 

Ryckaert  (David).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1615.  He  studied 
and  painted  after  nature;  and  his  first 
sobjects  were  landscapes,  with  cottages 
of  shepherds  and  peasants,  which  he  re- 
presented with  truth,  and  disposed  his 
ngurcs  with  judgement.  Afterwards  he 
imitated  the  style  of  Brouwer,  Teniers, 
and  Ostade;  and  the  value  set  on  these 
performances  was  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  him  to  persevere.  He  con- 
tinued therefore  to  paint  conversations, 
Init  succeeded  best  in  subjects  that  were 
bright,  having  a  peculiar  art  of  manag- 
ing his  lights,  so  as  to  give  them  an  ex- 
traordinary effect;  for  which  reason, 
he  was  fond  of  representing  figures  by 
a  candle  or  flambeau.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  ho  altered  his  style 
of  design,  and  grew  fond  of  represent- 
ing imaginary  and  whimsical  forms,  with 
a  fruitful  wildness  of  fancy;  as  appari- 
tions, assemblies  of  witches  and  aevils, 
and  temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the 
manner  of  young  Peter  Brueghel. 
Notwithstanding  the  disagreeableness 
of  these  subjects,  yet,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  touch,  pencilling,  and  colouring,  and 
by  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination,  he 
ffave  to  his  figures  such  a  variety  and 
humour  of  expression,  that  they  had 
many  admirers,  and  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased even  by  princes.  His  first 
works  were  not  so  well  coloured  as 
those  of  his  latter  time;  the  former  be- 
ing rather  too  gray,  but  afterwards  his 
Eictures  had  remarkable  warmth.  The 
eads  of  his  figures  were  painted  with 
great  art  and  precision;  but  he  was 
nogliflrent  of  the  hands  and  extremities. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1677. 

Rysbraeck,  or  Rybbkbchts  (Petke). 
He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1657,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Francis  Mil^ 
under  whom  he  imbibed  an  attachment 
to  the  works  of  Nicolo  Poussin,  which 
he  ever  afU^rwards  retained.  He  stu- 
died them   incessantlv,  and  with  such 


success,  that  several  of  his  pictures  were 
sold  for  the  paintings  of  Pousao. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  was 
much  employed,  and  solicited  to  settle 
there;  but  he  declined  those  offers,  and 
returned  ta  Antwerp,  where,  in  171S, 
he  was  chosen  director  of  the  academj. 
His  manner  of  painting  was  expeditious, 
with  a  free  and  firm  pencil,  and  a  good 
tono  of  colour;  his  figures  and  trees  are 
well  designed,  and  be  finished  bis  pic- 
tures with  spirit;  yet  his  landscapes 
want  variety,  and  are  too  monotonous 
to  be  pleasing.  He  died  in  1 716.  The 
works  of  tins  artkt  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  another  person 
of  the  same  name,  who  lived  at  Brus- 
sels, and  painted  landscapes  of  no 
esteem. 

Ryben  (Babnard  Van).  He  was 
born  at  Bommel,  in  Holland,  about 
1600,  and  studied  under  Cornelias  Poe- 
lemburg;  after  which  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  home  became  an  emi- 
nent painter  of  landscapes  with  histori- 
cal figures.  After  practising  that  art 
for  some  time  witn  reputation,  he  turned 
dealer  in  jewels,  which  profession  be 
carried  on  in  Spain. 

Ryx  (Nicholas).  This  artist  wa9 
born  at  Bruges  in  1637.  Having 
learned  the  elements  of  painting,  he 
embarked  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
travelled  through  many  of  the  eastern 
countries,  observing  the  habits  of  the 
different  nations  through  which  he  jour- 
neyed, and  particularly  attending  to  the 
manner  of  travelling  peculiar  to  the 
caravans.  He  spent  some  yean  in 
Palestine;  where  he  sketched  the  views 
of  memorable  places,  which  he  intended 
for  the  subjects  of  his  future  landscapes; 
and  when  he  returned  to  Bruges,  his 
compositions  were  much  sought  for,  as 
they  represented  the  prospects  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  neighbouring  country,  en- 
riched with  figures,  horses,  and  camels, 
touched  with  spirit,  and  finished  with 
ffreat  freedom  and  good  colouring.  His 
design  was  much  in  the  manner  of  Van- 
der  iCabel,  but  more  perspicuous.  In 
1667  he  was  admitted  into  toe  academy 
of  Bruges,  where  he  died  in  1695« 


s. 


Sabbatini,  or  Da    Salskiio   (Ak- 
dbea).    This  artist  was  bom  at  Salerno, 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  aboit  1485. 
He  received  his  education  under  Raimo 
Epiianto;  but  soon  left  him  to  visit 
Rome,  where  he  entered  the  school  of 
Raffaelle;  by  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he 
was  qualified  to  execute  from  fats  de- 
signs  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vati- 
can. On  his  return  to  Salerno,  he 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of 
the  Benedictines,  representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  with  two  Saints;  afler 
which  he  was  employed  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans to  paint  their  patron  saint  kneel- 
ing down  before  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour,  with  a  choir  of  angels.  He 
now  settled  at  Naples,  where  he  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  frescoes,  most  of 
which  are  destroyed;  but  his  oil  pic- 
tures that  remain  are  proo&  of  his  merit. 
The  best  are,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  cathedral;  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering,  in  St.  Spirito;  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Elizabeth, 
in  St.  Domenico  Maggiore.  He  died 
in  1550. 

Sabbatini  (Lorenzo).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Bologna  about  1540.  It 
is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied; 
but,  on  visiting  Rome,  he  greatly  im- 
proved himself,  by  contemplating  dili- 
gently the  works  of  Raffaelle.  In  his 
smaller  pieces  be  imitated  with  success 
Parmegiano.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  be- 
came his  patron,  and  employed  him  in 
the  Vatican,  where,  with  Federigo  Zuc- 
caro,  he  painted  some  pictures  of  the 
history  of^St.  Paul.  At  Bologna  are, 
by  him,  a  Crucifixion;  an  Assumption; 
St.  Joachim,  and  St.  Anne;  Michael 
defeating  Lucifer;  the  Four  Evange- 
lists; and  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1577. 

Sacchi,  or  OucHE  (Andrea).  This 
painter  was  born  at  Rome  in  1600,  and, 
after  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
from  his  father,  he  became  the  disciple 
of  Francesco  Albano,  wfth  whom  he 
spent  several  years;  till  he  was  ac- 
counted his  superior  in  taste  of  design 
and  correctness  of  drawing.  He  de- 
Toted  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  stud v 
of  the  antiques;  and  improved  himself 
by  a  close  application  to  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  ana  other  illustrious  artists. 
By  this  method,  and  having  an  accurate 
judgment  to  discern  the  excellencies  of 
the  great  masters,  he  formed  a  manner 
which  had  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
them,  and  which  he  never  altered.     He 


distinguished  himseff  so  much  by  his 
paintings  in  fresco,  that  he  was  ac- 
counted to  have  no  superior  in  that 
line.  There  was,  however,  a  strong 
competition  between  him  and  Pietro 
da  Cortona — both  men  of  (renins,  and 
equally  ambitious  of  immortalizing  them- 
selves by  their  works.  It  is  probable, 
that  by  this  contest  each  artist  arrived 
at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  attained.  The 
ideas  of  Sacchi  were  grand  and  elevated; 
and  he  gave  to  his  figures  a  beautiful 
and  fine  expression.  The  choicTe  of 
his  draperies  is  judicious,  and  the  dis- 
position of  them  is  delicate,  with  a  re- 
markable union  of  elegance  and  simpli- 
city. His  works  are  finished  with  un- 
common care,  and  have  great  merit  in 
taste  of  composition,  correctness  of 
drawing,  and  force  of  colouring.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Kome,  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Augustin;  and  in  St. 
Joseph  is  an  altar-piece  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  that  saint.  In 
the  Palazzo  Barberini  are  several  eapi>- 
tal  productions  of  Sacchi,  especially  an 
allegorical  picture,  representing  Divine 
Wisdom,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  for  invention,  grandeur,  and 
sweetness.  He  was  a  perfect  master 
of  perspective,  and  executed  some  fine 
compositions,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures,  and  elegant  architecture,  at 
Rome,  which*  procured  him  as  much 
honour  as  any  of  his  other  perform- 
ances. One  of  these  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  military  sports  of  the  Ro- 
man youth  on  horseback,  was  publicly 
exhibited  by  order  of  the  pope.  But 
the  most  distinguished  piece  of  this  art- 
ist is  his  picture  of  St.  Romualdo,  which 
the  French  carried  off  from  the  church 
of  that  saint  at- Rome.  It  has  been 
since  restored.     He  died  in  1661. 

Sacchi  (Carlo).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Pa  via  in  1617,  and  was  in- 
structed by  an  obscure  painter,  named 
Rosso;  after  which  he  improved  him- 
self in  design  and  colouring  at  Rome 
and  Venice.  One  of  his  finest  works  is 
a  Miracle  performed  by  St.  James, 
painted  in  the  style  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
Hediedinl706. 

Sachtleven,  or  Zaftleven  (Cor- 
nelius). He  was  born  in  1606,  at 
Rotterdam,  where  he  learned  the  art  of 
painting;  but  improved  himself  by  stu- 
dying after  oature,  and  carefully  sketch- 
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ing  every  object  which  he  intended  to 
insert  in  his  future  compositions.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Herman 
Sachtleven;  but  was  far  inferior  to  him, 
as  well  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  as 
in  the  tone  of  his  colouring,  most  of  the 

fictures  of  Cornelius  being  too  yellow. 
le  painted  landscapes,  the  insides  of 
farm-houses,  and  the  recreations  of  vil- 
lagers, in  imitation  of  Teniers  or  Brou- 
wer.  The  rustic  sports,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resemble  the  former, 
are  well  designed,  and^  executed  with  a 
free  pencil;  and  when  he  imitated  the 
latter,  he  gave  his  pictures  great  force. 
Kb  representations  of  corps-de-garde 
are  well  grouped;  and  his  conversations 
have  a  strong  character  of  truth,  hu- 
mour, and  expression.  On  the  fore- 
grounds of  his  pictures,  which  repre- 
sented soldiers  in  their  guard-room,  he 
usually  placed  helmets,  drums,  armour, 
embroidered  belts,  and  implements  of 
war,  which  he  copied  exactly,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
an  agreeable  effect.  Cornelius  Sacht- 
leven executed  some  spirited  etchings 
from  his  own  designs.  He  died  in  1673. 
Sachtleven,  or  Zaftlbven  (Her- 
man). He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1609.  He  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting  from  John  Van  Goyen, 
but  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  man- 
ner of  that  master,  attending  principally 
to  nature,  as  being  the  most  unerring 
director.  For  his  improvement  he  made 
numerous  sketches,  drawings,  and  de- 
signs, on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine; 
where,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  the 
antique  edifices,  the  woods,  the  water- 
falls, and  grounds  differently  broken, 
the  views  were  more  picturesque,  and 
more  capable  of  affording  him  agreeable 
materials  for  his  landscapes  tnan  the 
scenes  in  Holland.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  profited  by  visiting  Italy;  but  this  is 
denied  bv  those  who  possessed  the  best 
means  of  information.  He  finished  his 
pictures  with  extraordinary  neatness; 
and  by  a  light,  free  touch,  as  well  as  by 
a  skilful  management  of  the  aerial  per- 
spective, he  gave  to  his  hills,  grounds, 
and  trees,  a  pleasing  effect.  His  skies 
and  distances  are  generally  clear;  all 
his  objects  recede  with  perspective 
truth;  and  thoueh  many  of  the  scenes 
which  he  copied  from  nature  were  not 
well  chosen,  yet  he  had  |ho  skill  so 


greatly  to  improve,  vary»  and  enrich 
them,  by  figures  and  buildings,  as  to 
render  his  pictures  very  agreeable. 
The  paintings  of  Sachtleven,  in  his 
best  manner,  though  not  very  commoo, 
may  be  known  by  a  neatness  of  touch 
in  the  figures  and  buildings;  by  an  «b- 
deavour  to  express  the  vapour,  between 
the  eye  and  the  remote  objects,  like 
Berchem  and  Wouvermans;  and  by  t 
pleasing  bluish  tiut  in  his  distances. 
His  drawings  are  also  much  valued, 
and  likewise  the  few  prints  which  he 
etched.     He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1685. 

Sailmakeb  (Isaac).  This  Eog- 
^lish  marine  punter  was  in  such  repntsp 
'tion  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  to  be 
employed  by  that  usurper  in  taking  a 
view  of  his  fleet.  We  are  told,  also, 
that  the  same  artist  painted  a  picture  of 
the  combined  fleet,  under  the  commsnd 
of  Sir  George  Rooke,  engaging  (he 
French,  of  which  last  there  was  an  en- 
graving, published  in  1714.  Sailmaker 
died  in  17*21,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eigbt 

Saiter,  or  Seiteb  (Daniel).  He 
was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1649,  and  studied 
at  Venice  under  Carlo  Loti.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  and  next  to  Tons, 
where  he  settled,  and  attained  a  oos- 
siderable  reputation  by  his  wortis.  He 
died  in  1705.  His  principal  pictures 
are,  the  Preaching  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  an  altar-piece  at  Rome;  the 
Death  of  Lucretia,  in  the  Spada  paltce; 
and  a  Pietit»  in  the  royal  galJery  at 
Turin. 

Salaeet  (Anthony).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Brussels,  about  1571. 
He  painted  several  pictures  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  and  some 
for  private  collections.  One  of  the 
latter,  a  Procession  of  the  Companr  of 
Archers,  was  carried  by  the  Fieoch  to 
Paris  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Salsert 
was  also  an  engraver  on  wood.  He 
died  in  1632. 

Sali  (Carlo).  This  artist  was  bom 
at  Verona  in  1688,  and  studied  suc- 
cessively under  Alessandro  Marehest 
and  Antonio  Balestra.  He  became  s 
good  painter  of  history,  and  was  nacb 
esteemed,  for  his  abilities  and  virtaei, 
at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  ,1 747. 

Salimbeni(Arcanoiolo).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Sienna  about  1500,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  Federigo  Zuccaro  for 
his  instmctor,  though  he  did  not  follow 
the  style  of  that  painter;  and  indeed 
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his  manner  Mvoan  of  that  of  Perugino. 
His  principal  works  are,  a  Crucifixion, 
at  llusig^ano;  and  a  St*  Peter,  at 
Sienna. 

Salimbbni  (CATALiEaB  Vkntuba), 
called  Bevilaqua,  He  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Sienna 
in  1557.  Having  learned  the  elements 
of  the  art  from  his  father,  he  travelled 
through  Lombardy,  and  improved  him- 
self exceedingly  b^  the  works  of  Cor- 
regio  and  Parmegiano.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  he  improved  himself 
still  further  by  studying  the  antiques; 
and  acquired  a  good  style  and  manner 
of  paiutinff,  which  very  much  resembled 
that  of  nis  half-brother, .  Francesco 
Yanni.  He  had  a  good  invention, 
great  harmony  in  his  colouring,  and 
elegance  in  ,nis  figures.  While  at 
Genoa,  he  associated  with  Agostino 
Tassi,  who  frequently  painted  the  back- 
grounds of  bis  pictures  in  a  noble  style. 
Salimbeniwas  fortunate  in  having  for 
his  patron  the  Cardinal  Bonifacio  Be- 
Tilaqua,  who  permitted  him  to  assume 
his  name.  Tne  principal  works  of  this 
painter  are  in  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  Rome,  Sienna,  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, Foligno,  and  Perugia.  At  Wilton, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, is  a  picture  representing  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  this 
master.  He  died  at  Sienna  in  1618. 
Salimbeni  etched  several  prints  from 
his  own  desiffns. 

Salini  (Tommaso).  He  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1575,  and  studied  under 
Baccio  Pintelli,  a  painter  of  no  repute. 
On  leaving  him,  Salini  applied  with  such 
diligence  to  his  profession  as  to  ob- 
tain considerable  employment  for  the 
churches.  His  chief  works  are,  St. 
Agness;  and  St.  Thomas  da  Villanova 
distributing  Alms  to  the  Poor.  >  He 
also  painted  flowers  and  fruit  in  an 
agreeable  style.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1625. 

Salis  (Cablo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Verona  in  1680,  and  succes- 
sively studied  under  Giuseppe  dal  Sole 
and  Antonio  Balestra.  One  of  his  best 
works  is,  a  picture  of  St.  Vincent  heal- 
ing the  Sick,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
at  Bergamo.     He  died  in  1763. 

Salm  (Van).  Neither  Houbraken 
nor  Weyarman  mention  any  particulars 
relative  to  the  time  when  this  artist 
born  or  died;  but  his  style  of  paint- 


ing makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cornelius  Bonaventure  Mees- 
ter.  He  had  a  remarkable  manner  of 
painting  in  black  and  white,  in  imita- 
tion of  drawings  with  a  pen;  nor  ia  it 
easy  to  conceive  how  he  managed  his 
pencil,  so  as  to  give  every  line  the  re- 
semblance of  the  stroke  of  the  graver. 
His  only  subjects  were  marine  pieces 
and  sea-ports,  with  a  distant  view  of 
cities  and  towns,  which  he  handled  with 
neatness.  His  ships  are  correctly  de- 
signed, but  want  the  elegance  of  Van- 
dervelde  and  Backhuysen,  nor  are  they 
equal  to  those  of  Meester.  In  his  re- 
presentation of  storms,  the  agitation  of 
the  waters  is  tolerably  well  eipressed, 
though  the  waves  often  appear  hard: 
in  bis  calms,  however,  the  vessels  are 
agreeably  disposed.  Some  of  his  pic- 
tures are  finished  with  so  much  truth 
and  spirit,  that,^t  first  sight,  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  excellent  draw- 
ings. 

Salmzgoia  (Enba).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  Bergamo  in  1556.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  under 
Campi,  after  which  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Procaccini,  at  Milan;  on 
leaving  which  place  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  the  works  of  RafTaelle 
with  great  success.  A  picture  of  his, 
representing  St.  Victor,  in  the  convent 
ofthe  Olivetans,  at  Milan,  is  so  much 
in  the  manner  of  Raffaelle,  as  to  have 
passed  for  the  performance  of  that  great 
master.     He  aied  at  Bergamo  in  1626. 

Salmeron  (Cristobal  Garcia). 
This  Spanish  painter  was  bom  at 
Cuen9a  in  1608.  He  had  Pedro  Or- 
rente  for  his  instractor,  and  acquired  a 
good  taste  in  painting  history,  and  also 
animals.  In  the  former  department  his 
best  work  is  a  Nativity,  at  Cuencas  and 
in  the  latter,  the  picture  of  a  Bull-fight, 
painted  by  order  of  Philip  IV.  He 
died  in  1 666. 

Saltarello  (Luca).  Ho  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  1610,  and  had  Domenico 
Fiasella  for  bis  preceptor;  on  leaving 
whom  he  paintea  an  altar-picture  for 
the  church  of  St.  Stefano,  in  his  native 
city,  the  subject  of  which  was,  St«  Be- 
nedict raising  a  Dead  Person  to  Life. 
Soon  after  this  promising  specimen  of 
talent,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  died  there 
about  1685. 

Salvi  (Giovanni  Battista).  This 
artist,  who  is  also  called  SoitoferratOy 
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was  born  at  the  castle  of  that  name, 
near  Urbino,  in  1 605,  and  received  his 
instructions  from  bis  father,  Tarquinio 
Salvi,  an  obscure  painter,  who  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  and 
imitated  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
particalarly  Raffaellc.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  representations  of  the  Virgin 
and!Child,  or  Female  Saints.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1685. 

Salvi  ATI  (Giuseppe),  see  Potra. 

Salviati  (Francesco  Rossi).     He 
was  born  at  Florence  in   1510.      His 
parental  name  was  Rossi;  but  on  being 
tHken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Sal- 
viati, he  was  permitted  to  bear  that  of 
his  patron.     He  was  the  fellow-student 
of  Giorgio  Vasari,  first  under  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  next  in  the  school  of 
Bacclo  Bandinelli.      The  two  youths 
contracted  a  dose  friendship,  and  as- 
sisted each  other  in  their  studies.     On 
going  to  Rome,  Salviati  sooir  rose  into 
high  reputation,  and  was  not  only  em- 
ployed by  his  patron  the  cardinal,  but 
also  at  the  pope's  palace.     He  painted 
with  as  much  success  in  fresco  and  dis- 
temper as  in  oil,  and  acquired  extra- 
ordinary honour  by  the  cartoons,  which 
he  designed  for  tapestry,  representing 
the   memorable,  actions  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     Nor  did  his  pencil  appear 
to  less  advantage  in  portrait  than  in 
history.    Many  of  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  were  painted 
by  him;  and  he  gained  extraordinary 
applause  by  the  picture  of  Aretine  the 
satirist,  which  was  sent  to  Francis  I., 
King  of  France.     His  invention  was 
rich  and  copious,  but  he  seemed  to  want 
elevation  oi  genius,  and  to  have  too  great 
a  Inxuriancy  of  fancy.      His  carnations 
were  delicate,  particularly  in  his  naked 
figures,  which  he  designed  with  grace 
and  correctness.     In   others,  his  dra- 
peries were  full  and  broad,  elegantly 
marking  the  turn  of  every  limb.     His 
style  of  colouring  was  lively,  and  he 
gave  his  figures  easy  and  becoming  at- 
titudes; but  he  was  defective  in  design. 
Though  the  talents  of  Salviati  procured 
him   many  friends,  he  frequently  lost 
them   by  his  capricious  temper;  and 
Sandrart  observes,  that  many  who  were 
desirous  of  having  his  works  were  re- 
strained from  employing  him,  because  he 
always  appeared  dissatisfied,  even  when 
largely  overpaid.     On  the  invitation  of 
the  Cardinal  do  Lorraine,  he  went  to 


France,  where  he  painted  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  the  Descent  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  the  Celestinea.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleao, 
but  soon  quarrelled  with  his  associates, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  lie  fell 
into  new  contentions  with  Daniel  da 
Volterra,  Pietro  Ligorio,  and  most  of 
the  artists  of  the  time.  These  dispotes 
broaght  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
in  1563.  Many  poetical  sulyects  were 
painted  by  Salviati  in  oil,  for  Lodovico 
Farnese,  and  he  also  finished  several 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  Florence.  In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
at  the  latter  place,  he  represented  the 
Victory  of  Furius  Camilius,  composed 
with  great  spirit.  It  is  remmrked, .  that 
some  of  hb  pictures  painted  only  in 
two  colours  are  accounted  his  best 

Salvioni  (RosALBA  Mabia).  This 
ingenious  lady  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1658.  She  studied  the  art  of  paintiotg 
under  Sebastian  Conca,  but  devoted 
herself  wholly  to  portraiture,  in  whkh 
she  attained  a  style  of  great  fidelity  aod 
excellence.    She  died  in  1 706. 

Samacchini  (Obazio).  He  was  bora 
at   Bologna  in   15^,  and  had  Felle- 
grino  Tibaldi  for  his  preceptor;  hot  bis 
greatest  improvement  was  derived  firom 
a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Cor- 
regie.      After  painting  in  fresco  the 
chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  ornamenting  the 
Sala   Uegia.     Having  completed  that 
engagement,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  and  executed  there  a  great  num- 
ber of  designs  for  the  churches,  parti- 
cularly the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  a 
Presentation  in  the   Temple;  a  Last 
Supper;  and  a  Crucifixion.  These  per- 
formances received  great  applause  nom 
Agostino   Caracci;  and  our  artist  de- 
served not  less  for  his  Fall  of  Icarus, 
in  the  Lambertini  palace,  and  a  series 
of  pictures  of  the   Prophets,  in  the 
church  of  St  Abondio,  at  Cremona. 
He  died  in  1577. 

Samelino  (Benjamin).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1520,  and 
had  Francis  Floris  for  his  instructor. 
He  painted  history  and  portrait  in  the 
manner  of  his  master;  ana  died  in  1571. 

Sandbt  (Paul).  This  ingeoions 
artist  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1782. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to 
London,  and   was  admitted  into  the 
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-drawing-room  in  the  Tower,  where  be 
had  made  such  progress,  that,  in  1748, 
he  was  appointed  draughtsman  under 
General  Watson,  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled through  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh 
he  made  a  number  of  etchings  of  the 
designs  he  had  sketched,  which,  on  his 
return  to  London,  were  published  in  a 
folio  Yolume.  In  1752  he  went  to  re- 
side at  Windsor,  where  he  drew  above 
seventy  views  of  the  scenery  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  accuracy,  taste, 
and  spirit  with  which  they  were  marked, 
so  forcibly  struck  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
that  he  purchased  them  all,  at  a  liberal 
price.  Mr.  Sandby  soon  after  accom- 
panied that  gentleman  in  a  tour  through 
Wales,  where  he  sketched  a  great  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  romantic  scenes. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  also,  he  took  many 
more  views  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
principality,  prints  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  imitation  of  drawings  in  bistre, 
or  Indian  ink.  The  first  part  of  the 
process  by  which  this  effect  is  given  to 
an  engraving,  Mr.  Sandby  is  said  to 
have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  great  taste  in  the 
fine  arts.  Profiting  by  this  hint,  Mr. 
Sandby  so  far  improved  upon  it,  as  to 
bring  aquatinta  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion nevQ^  before  known.  About  1753, 
our  artist,  and  several  members  of  an 
academy  formed  in  St.  Martin*8-lane, 
wishing  to  extend  their  plan,  held  seve- 
ral meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  makhig 
new  regulations,  in  which  they  were 
thwarted  by  the  pertinacity  of  Hogarth, 
who  treated  his  brethren  so  roughly, 
that  they  began  to  retaliate.  When, 
therefore,  he  published  bis  Analysis  of 
Beauty,  Mr.  Sandby  produced  six  or 
eight  prints  to  ridic^ile  his  system;  but 
afterwards  he  professed  his  regret  for 
what  he  had  done.  On  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  members,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  chief  drawing- 
master  of  tne  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich;  which  situation  he  held  till 
bis  death,  November  7,  1808.  Mr. 
Sandby  contributed  much  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  English  School  of  land- 
scape painting;  and  in  many  of  his 
exquisite  delineations,  uniting  fidelity 
with  taste,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this 
island  is  displayed  as  in  a  mirror.  •  For 


force,  clearness,  and  transparency,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  his  paintings 
in  water-colours  have  not  yet  been 
equalled. 

Sandrabt  (Joachim  de).  He  was 
born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1606, 
and  had  for  his  first  masters  Theodore 
de  Bry,  Matthew  Merian,  and  Giles 
Sadeler,  the  engravers;  but  afterwards 
he  became  the  disciple  of  Gerard 
Honthorst,  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
him  to  England,  where  he  remained  till 
1627,  and  executed  several  works  for 
Charles  I.  While  here,  according  to 
the  same  account,  by  having  access  to 
the  royal  collection  of  paintiujg^s,  Sand- 
rart  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent merit;  for  he  studied  and  copied 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Titian, 
Corregio,  Guide,  Veronese,  and  Van- 
dyck;  and  two  capital  works  are  parti- 
cularly mentionea  bj  the  writer  of 
Sandrart's  life,  by  which  he  was  prin- 
cipally improveci:  the  one  was  Mer- 
cury teaching  Cupid  to  read,  at  the 
Request  of  Venus,  by  Corregio;  the 
other,  Titian's  Twelve  Caesars,  as  laree 
as  life,  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  at  an 
immense  price.  He  also  established 
hb  reputation,  during  his  continuance 
in  England,  by  copviufir  Holbein's  pic- 
tures of  Henry  Vlll.;  Sir  Thomas 
More;  and  Erasmus,  for  the  Earl  of 
Arundel:  the  imitation  being  so  exact, 
as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine which  were  the  originals.  From 
England  he  went  to  Venice,  and  next 
to  Rome,  where  he  resided  some  years; 
being  much  employed  by  Prince  Gius- 
tiniani,  who  appointed  him  to  superin- 
tend the  engraving  of  the  statues  in 
his  gallery.  A  picture  of  St.  Jcrom, 
and  another  of  a  Magdalen,  procured 
Sandrart  the  favour  of  Cardmal  Bar- 
berini,  who  obtained  for  him  the  honour 
of  painting  the  portrait  of  Pope  Urban 
Vlll.;  and  the  King  of  Spam  having 
sent  an  order  to  Rome,  for  twelve  pic- 
tures of  the  same  dimensions,  to  be 
executed  by  twelve  of  the  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  Italy,  Sandrart  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  number,  the  others 
being  Guide,  Sacchi,  Guercino,  Gi«- 
seppe,  d'Arpino,  Cortona,  Lanfranc, 
Domenichino,  Nicolo  Poussin,  Mas- 
simi,  Valentino,  and  Gentileschl.  Their 
performances  were  exhibited  at  -a  grand 
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procession  on  a  public  festival;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  prove  unentertun- 
mg  to  the  reader  to  know  the  subjeds 
of   those    m^orable  paintings.     The 
subject  of  Guide's  picture  was  the  Rape 
of  Helen;    in   which   he  represented 
that  fair  fugitive  conducted  to  the  sea- 
shore by  Paris,  with  a  few  female  at^ 
tendants;  and  in  every  part  of  the  com- 
position such    genius,  invention,  and 
disposition,  were  displayed,  as  made  it 
doubtful  whether  art,  nature,  or  grace, 
hnd  the   superiority.     Guercino*s   de- 
sign was  Dido  stabbing  herself  on  the 
Funeral  Pile;  in  which  the  expression 
of  the  principal  figure,  and  the  variety 
of  passions   in    the    spectators,  were 
strong,  lively,  and   natural.     The  ge- 
nius and  fine  invention  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona  were  nobly  manifested  in  his 
composition,  which  represented  Romu- 
lus giving  the  Signal  for  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines;  in  which  he  showed  such 
a  variety  of  actions,  attitudes,  and  pas- 
sions, such  eager  resoluteness  in  the 
Romans,  such  a  mixture  of  timidity 
and  resentment  in  the  women,  as  made 
that  performance  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  capital  designs  of  that 
roaster.     Andrea  Sacchi*s  picture  was 
emblematical,  and  represented  Divine 
Wisdom  seated  on  a  throne,  surrounded 
by  several  Virtues;  but  the  excellence 
of  the  composition,  the  jskill  and  taste 
in  the  design,  and  its  singular  correct- 
ness, were  more  applauded  than  the 
colouring.     The  subject  of  Lanfranc's 
design  was  the  Discovery  of  Calisto, 
and  the  Death  of  Actseon ;  which  seemed 
to  be  principally  admired  for  its  strong 
character  of  truth  and  nature.     That 
of  Domenichino  represented  Diana  ap- 
pointing  Prizes  for   her  Companions 
who  excelled  in  Rural  Sports  and  Ex- 
ercises;   in  which  compositions  were 
seen,  nymphs  exerting   themselves  in 
the    chase;    others    returning    trium- 
phantly with  the  game,  or  refreshing 
their  limbs  in  the  bath  after  their  toil; 
while  their  hounds  were  drinking  at 
the  brook,  or  lying  in  different  pos- 
tures, expressive  of  fiitigue.     This  per- 
formance   was     universally    admired. 
Nicolo  Poussin  took  for  his  subject  the 
Plague  of  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod; 
in  which  he  represented  some  sicken- 
ing, others  pining  and  languishing  un- 
der the  distemper,  or  attended  by  phy- 
mcians;  some  dying,  and  many  dead; 


but  with  such  abondant  Tariety,  and 
admirable  expression,  as  gsJned  htm 
the  greatest  honour.  Valentino  chose 
for  his  subject  the  Five  Senses,  which 
he  described  by  figures  in  a  banqueting* 
room;  some  eating  and  drinking, others 
engaged  at  cards,  or  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  smell  of  flowers;  some 
listening  to  others  who  performed  oa 
musical  instruments;  and  acme  fighting 
and  wounding  each  other.  This  work 
was  only  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of 
the  colouring.  The  design  of  Sand- 
rart's  picture  was,  Seneca  in  the  Bath, 
meeting  death  with  a  philosophicsl 
firmness  of  mind,  discoorsing;  with  hn 
wife  Paulina,  and  bis  friends  Demetrios 
and  Philo;  in  which  the  expression  was 
natural,  the  figures  correctly  designed, 
and  the  colouring  extremely  good. 
The  pictures  of  Gentilescht,  D  Arptno, 
and  Massimi,  being  unfinished,  were 
not  exhibited.  After  a  long  stay  at 
Rome,  Sandrart  went  to  Naplea,  thence 
to  Sicily  and  Malta,  returning  by  the 
way  of  Lombardy  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  married.  From  that  city  he  went  to 
Augsbui^;  and,  lastly,  to  Nuremberg, 
where  he  established  an  academv  of 
painting.  Here,  also,  he  published  bis 
Academia  Artis  Hctoriie,  1683,  ia 
folio;  being  an  abridgment  of  Vasari 
and  Ridolfi,  for  what  concerns  the  Its- 
lian  painters,  and  of  Charles  Van  Mander 
for  the  Flemings  of  the  seventeeDth 
century.  This,  nowever,  ia  but  part  of 
a  larger  work,  which  he  produced  be- 
fore, with  the  title,  Academta  To- 
resca  delta  Architettura,  Scnitnrra,  Pit- 
tura,  1697,  2  vols,  folio.  He  published 
also,  Iconologia  Deonim,  folio;  Admi- 
randa  Sculpture  Veteris  Vestigia,  folio; 
and  Romas  Antiqus  et  Novae  Tbea- 
trum,  1665,  folio.  Sandrart  died  at 
Nurembeiig  in  1668.  The  sketches  be 
drew  of  buildings,  antiquities,  sts- 
tues,  and  views  after  nature,  to- 
gether with  his  pictures  and  evriosi- 
ties,  produced  twenty-two  tbousaad 
seven  nundred  and  twenty-one  florins. 
Many  of  his  paintings  are  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries;  hot 
his  most  capital  performance  is  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  Last  Judgment; 
containing  a  multitude  of  figures,  well 
designed  and  coloured. 

Sandeino  (Tommaso).  He  was  boni 
at  Brescia  in  1575,  but  his  instructor  is 
not  ascertained.     He  became,  bowf  ver, 
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an  excellent  painter  of  perspective 
Yiews  and  architectural  suojects,  nor 
was  he  deficient  in  history.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  at  Milan  and  Ferrara. 
He  died  in  1631. 

San  Felicb  (Fs&dinando).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1 700,  and 
studied  under  Francesco  Solimena.  He 
painted  some  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  and  he  also 
became  emioent  for  his  landscapes  and 
fruit-pieces.     He  died  in  1 759. 

Santa  Cboce  (  Francesco  Hizzo  da). 
This  painter  was  born  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo,  at  a  town,  the  name  of 
which  he  assumed  instead  of  Rizzo.  He 
studied  at  Venice,  under  Oarpaccio, 
and  acquired  a  fine  taste,  as  appeared 
in  his  altar-pieces  at  Murano,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  witn  a 
glory.     He  died  abont  1590. 

Santa  CaocE  (GxaoLAMo  Rizzo  da). 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding;  but  in  his  style 
lie  approached  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
One  of  his  finest  works  is  an  altar- 
piece  at  Venice,  representing  the  Last 
Supper.     It  was  painted  in  1538. 

Santa  Fedb  (Feancebco).  He  was 
bom  at  Naples,  and  received  his  in- 
struction under  Andrea  Sabbatini;  after 
which  he  obtained  considerable  employ- 
ment in  the  churches  of  his  native  place. 
One  of  his  best  works  is,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  in  St.  Maria  la  Nuova. 
He  was  eclipsed  by  his  son,  Fabrizio 
Santa  Fede,  who  was  bom  at  Naples 
in  1560;  and,  after  studying  under 
Francesco  Curia,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return 
home  he  painted  several  great  works, 
as  a  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  in  the  church  of  the  Nun- 
ziata;  and  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in 
St.  Maria  de  ConstantinopolL  He  died 
in  1636. 

Santaoostino  (Giacomo  Antonio). 
He  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1588,  and  had 
Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini  for  his  in- 
structor, and  became  eminent  in  histo- 
rical composition.     He  died  in  1 G48. 

Santkbbb  (Jean  Baptists).  This 
painter  was  boro  at  Magny,  near  Pon- 
toise,  in  1651,  and  was  the  scholar  of 
Bonboulongne,  under  whom  he  made  a 
considerable  proficiency;  but  his  great- 
est improvement  was  from  the  study  of 
nature,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  some  estimable  works,  though 


he  possessed  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
genius,  and  his  pencil  was  slow  in  exe- 
cution. Perceiving  that  his  invention 
was  insufficient  for  historical  composi- 
tion, he  employed  himself  in  painting 
heads,  and  haff-length  pictures,  from 
imagpination,  or  after  the  life,  and  he 
finished  them  with  care  and  delicacy. 
He  designed  with  tolerable  correctness, 
and  had  merit  in  the  attitudes  and  ex- 
pression of  his  portraits;  but  his  dra- 
peries were  neither  well  chosen,  nor 
judiciously  disposed.  He,  however, 
took  pains  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  perspective;  and,  being 
anxious  to  discover  the  means  of  render- 
ing his  tints  bright  and  durable,  he 
spent  many  hours  in  observing  the 
paintings  on  the  signs  in  the  streets,  to 
remark  what  colours  endured  best  the 
air,  sun,  and  wet:  and  his  labour  was 
rewarded;  for  his  pictures,  especially  in 
the  carnations,  showed  an  uncommon 
transparence.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a 
singularity  in  Santerre,  that  he  never 
put  any  varnish  on  his  pictures  in  less 
than  ten  years  after  they  were  finished. 
The  best  of  his  works  are,  Susanna  and 
the  Elders;  and  SL  Theresa;  both  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1717. 

Santi  (Dohenxco).  He  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1621,  and  was  the  scholar 
of  Agostino  Mitelli,  to  whom  he  proved 
nearly  equal  in  perspective  and  archi- 
tectural subjects.  He  painted  both 
large  and  small  pictures,  but  the  figures 
were  inserted  by  other  artists,  chiefly 
Domenico  Maria  Canuti.  He  died  in 
1694. 

Santo,  see  Titi. 

Saeabja  (Joseph).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  1618.  He 
studied  in  the  school  of  Zurbaran,  and 
became  an  eminent  painter  of  history. 
His  principal  pictures  are,  the  Miracu- 
lous Conception,  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in 
that  of  La  Vittoria,  in  Cordova,  where 
he  died  in  1669. 

Sabacino  (Carlo).  This  painter 
was  called,  fro«  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Veneziano,  but  studied  at  Rome  under 
Mariani.  However,  he  became  an  imi- 
tator of  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio, 
and  with  considerable  success.  After 
painting  several  great  works  for  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  began  a 
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grand  piece  in  the  council  chamlier, 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death,  in 
1585. 

Sarezana,  see  Fiasella. 

Sarti  (Ebcolb,  or  II  Muto  di  Fi- 
cAROLo).  This  extraordinary  grenius 
was  bom  at  Ficarolo,  in  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  in  1593;  and,  thotigh  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  nativity,  he  manifested 
an  early  inclination  to  painting.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  placed  on  the 
front  of  his  fathers  house  a  picture  of 
the  Wbe  Men's  Offering,  executed 
without  instruction  or  assistance.  This 
attracted  much  attention,  and  be  was 
subsequently  placed  under  Carlo  Bo- 
noni,  at  Ferrara,  whose  style  he  suo- 
cessfiilly  imitated,  as  ako  that  of  Scar- 
sellino.  His  works  are  mostly  confined 
to  Ferrara  and  Ficarolo,  where  he  died 
in  1637. 

Sarto  (Andrea  del,  or  Andrea 
VANaccHi).  This  celebrated  painter 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Florence, 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Del 
iSiarto,thatof  his  fatherbeing  Vcmucchi, 
He  was  bom  in  1488,  and  received  his 
first  inntruction  from  Giovanni  Basili,  a 
mean  artist,  with  whom  he  spent  three 
years  with  intense  application,  at  the 
end  of  which  perioa  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Pietro  Cosimo.  His  perse- 
verance under  that  master  rendered  him 
in  a  short  time  very  eminent,  but  the 
morose  temper  of  Cosimo  compelled  An- 
drea to  quit  him,  and  to  endeavour  to 
perfect  himself  by  attending  to  the  works 
uf  other  famous  artists.  While  w  tth  him, 
he  had  appropriated  every  holiday  to 
design  after  the  paintings  of  Vinci  and 
Buonarroti  to  which  ne  could  gain 
access,  and  he  continued  to  persist  in 
this  practice,  by  which  he  formed  an 
admirable  taste,  and  signalized  himself 
above  most  of  the  young  men  of  his 
time  and  country.  Andrea  having 
formed  a  firiendship  with  Francesco 
Bigio,  they  determined  to  live  together, 
and  accordingly  painted  in  conjunction, 
several  pieces  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Florence,  so  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Andrea  was  daily  advanced, 
and  his  improvement  promoted  by  every 
work  he  finished,  either  in  fresco  or  in 
oil.  At  last  his  fame  was  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  that  noble  design  which 
he  executed  alone  fi>r  the  Carmelites  at 
Florence,  representing  the  Preaching  of 
St.  John.     The  attitude  and  air  of  the  I 


head  of  the  Baptist  were  exceedingly 
fine,  the  countenance  fall  of  spirit,  uid 
stroi^ly  expressive  of  his  charaicter, 
and  Uie  sunourat  tint  of  his  flesh  pro- 
perly suited  to  his  life  in  the  desert 
The  expression  of  the  auditors  was  also 
natural,  with  abundant  variety:  some 
were  attentively  listening,  in  admimtioa 
and  astonishment;  and  others,  with  a 
look  of  approbation  and  conviction:  the 
whole  performance  was  indeed  adnn- 
rable,  for  colouring,  correctness  of  ooU 
line,  disposition,  and  simplicity  united 
with  elegance.  Notwithstanding  bis 
employment  at  Florence,  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  see  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  at  Rome,  whither  he  went, 
and  examined  everything  with  atten- 
tion. He  studied  the  manner  of  that 
inimitable  master  carefully,  and  ako 
observed  with  a  critical  eye  the  gran- 
deur of  style  in  the  compoeitiona  of 
Buonarroti;  nor  did  he  neglect  the 
antiques,  but  received  from  them  con- 
siderable improvement,  so  that  his  man- 
ner was  altered  much  for  the  better 
after  this  journey.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue  there  sufficiently  long  to 
examine  things  with  such  exactness  as 
he  ought;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that,  if 
he  had  resided  for  some  years  at  Roose, 
and  devoted  more  of  his  study  and 
practice  to  the  antiques  and  the  woiks 
of  Rafiaelle,  he  would  have  surpassed 
all  the  artists  of  his  time.  He  painted 
with  great  fieedom;  his  colourii^  in 
fresco,  as  well  as  in  oil,  was  Ml  of 
sweetness  and  force,  and  his  carnations 
were  beautiful;  his  draperies  are  easy, 
graceful,  and  touched  with  spirit;  toe 
airs  of  his  heads  have  an  elegant  variety, 
and  his  boys,  as  also  the  extremities  of 
his  figures,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Rai&elle.  The  naked  in  his  composi- 
tions is  excellently  designed;  but,  mHn 
timidity,  his  figures  seem  to  want  that 
fire  and  Tiracity  which  animate  the 
works  of  other  great  painters,  though 
they  possess  correctness,  truth,  and  sim- 
plicity.  The  excellence  of  Andrea's 
pencil,  and  his  power  of  imitation*  can- 
not be  more  strongly  illustrated  than 
by  the  following  incident.  Raffaelle 
havinff  painted  uie  portrait  of  Leo  X. 
seated  between  Caitiinab  Medici  and 
Rossi,  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  that  he  bc^g^ 
it  of  the  pope.  Upon  this  Leo  ordered 
Ottavian  de  Medici  to  send  it  to  Man- 
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tua,  instead  of  which,  he  directed  An- 
drea del  Sarto  to  copy  it,  which  he  did 
so  exactly,  that  when  his  work  came  to 
Mantua,  Giulio  Romano  could  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  of  the  deception, 
though  he  nad  himself  executed  the 
draperies  of  the  original.  The  French 
king,  Francis  I.  on  receiving  some  of 
his  works,  invited  him  to  his  court,  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and 
made  him  many  valuable  presents.  The 
first  piece  on  which  he  was  employed 
after  his  arrival  was  a  portrait  of  the 
dauphin,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  the 
performance  with  three  hundred  crowns 
in  gold.  Afterwards  he  painted  an  in- 
comparable picture  of  Charity,  and  a 
multitude  of  designs  for  the  principal 
nobility.  Amidst  this  flow  of  good 
fortune,  he  was  employed  by  the  queen- 
mother  to  paint  a  picture  of  St  Jerom, 
but  before  it  was  finished,  he  received 
letters  from  his  wife,  soliciting  his  re- 
turn to  Florence:  upon  which,  to  in- 
dulge her  desire,  he  requested  a  few 
months*  absence,  promising  to  return 
with  his  family,  and  settle  in  France. 
The  king  confided  in  his  integrity, 
and  not  only  made  him  several  pre- 
sents, but  intrusted  him  with  a  large 
turn  to  purchase  statues,  paintings,  and 
other  curiosities.  Andrea,  howerer, 
soon  forgot  his  engagements,  and  vio- 
lated every  tie  of  honour  aftier  he  ar- 
rired  at  Florence,  by  squandering  away 
the  king's  money,  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  never  returned  to  his  royal  bene- 
ftctor.  At  last  he  sunk  into  poverty  by 
his  prodigality,  and  after  suffering  a  va- 
riety of  difficulties  and  distresses,  died  of 
the  plague,  abandoned  by  his  wife,  and 
by  the  companions  of  his  extravag^ce. 
His  death  happened  in  1530.  The 
works  of  Andrea  abound  in  the  churches, 
convents,  and  palaces  at  Florence,  and 
in  them  his  merit  is  shown  in  a  proper 
light;  for  ther  are  fiur  preferable  to 
what  is  seen  of  his  hand,  either  in  Rome 
or  any  other  part  of  Italy.  In  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  is  an  admirable  picture, 
the  subject  of  which  is,  the  Viivin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Francis; 
the  colouring  has  an  extraordinary 
force,  the  style  is  exquisitely  delicate, 
the  draperies  are  cast  in  a  grand  taste, 
and  look  unusually  fresh,  and  the  heads 
are  excessively  fine,  though  that  of  the 
Vifgtn  has  more  beauty  than  dig^nity  of 
character.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
b  recorded,  which  places  the  excellence 


Qf  this  arUst  in  a  stroug  point  of  view. 
In  1529,  when  the  soldiers  took  Flo- 
rence, and  entered  the  monastery  of 
the  Salvi,  thev  were  so  struck  with  tho 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  the 
refectory  there,  that  they  felt  an  indes- 
cribable awe,  and  retired  without  com- 
mitting any  violence.  Another  fine 
picture  by  Andrea  is  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  in  which  Joseph  is  represented 
resting  on  a  sack  of  com.  It  has  been 
engraved  by  Morghen. 

SASsoFzmaATo,  see  Salvi. 

Savsbt  (Jacqobs).  He  was  bom 
at  Courtray  about  1545,  and  had  John 
Bol  for  his  master.  He  painted  land- 
scapes and  animals  very  exactly,  and 
witK  great  labour,  but  in  a  stiff  manner. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1602. 

Satsbt  (Roland).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Courtray  in  1576.  He  was  instracted 
by  his  father  and  elder  brother,  though 
some  say  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Paul 
Bril,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
he  only  studied  the  works  of  that  artist, 
and  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  manner 
of  handling  and  colouring.  He  painted 
landscapes,  adorned  with  historical 
figures,  and  animals  of  different  kinds, 
also  insects  and  reptiles,  touched  with 
mat  spirit.  The  Emperor  Rodolph, 
having  seen  some  of  his  works,  engaged 
him  in  his  service,  settled  on  him  a 
considerable  pension,  and  sent  him  into 
the  Tyrol,  to  improve  his  taste,  and 
furnish  his  imagination  with  objects,  by 
surveying  nature  in  aU  its  wildness, 
among  the  vales,  hills,  mountains,  and 
precipices  of  that  Alpine  country.  He 
spent  two  years  there,  sketching  after 
nature  those  scenes  which  appeared 
most  agreeable  and  romantic,  as  rocks, 
rivers,  and  stupendous  falls  of  water; 
and  having  collected  a  large  volume  of 
designs,  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  him  in  his  future  composi- 
tions, he  returned  to  Prague,  where  he 
painted  several  pictures  m  his  patron, 
on  whose  death  he  went  to  settle  at 
Utrecht,  and  died  there  in  1639.  He 
had  a  delicate  pencil,  and  touched  his 
pieces  with  great  spirit  and  fireedom; 
the  scenes  which  he  describes  are 
grand  and  solemn;  he  shows  a  pleasing 
opposition  in  his  lights  and  snadows; 
his  subjects  are  full  of  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  his  pictures  are  generally 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  His 
drawing,  however,  is  sometimes  incor- 
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rect,  and  the  tone  of  his  colouring  is 
not  always  agreeable;  sometimes  the 
blue  tint  predominates  too  moch,  and 
the  green  appears  too  vivid.  Yet  he 
was  an  excellent  artist,  and  his  works 
are  highly  esteemed,  particularly  his 
small  easel  pictures,  which  are  ac- 
counted little  inferior  to  those  of  Paul 
Bril,  or  Brueghel,  in  neatness  of  finish- 
ing. His  most  capital  performance  in 
the  gallerv  of  the  emperor  is  a  land- 
scape, witn  a  figure  of  St.  Jerome  in 
the  Desert;  and  one  of  his  best  pictures 
in  the  Low  Countries  is  a  landscape, 
with  Orpheus  surrounded  by  Animals. 
Roland  had  a  nephew,  named  John 
Savery,  who  painted  landscapes  in  the 
manner  of  his  nncle,  and  also  etched 
several  prints  from  his  own  designs. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1655. 

Savoldo  (GiaoLAMo).  This  amateur 
artist  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Bresciu.  He  studied  the  works  of 
Titian,  and  painted  some  altar-pieces, 
as  well  as  easel  pictures,  in  the  style 
of  that  master,  with  great  credit.  His 
principal  performances  are,  a  Nativity, 
Christ  M'ith  Four  Saints,  and  a  Trans- 
figuration. This  last  is-  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery.     He  died  about  1 590. 

Savonanzi  (Emilio).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1580,  and 
studied  successively  under  the  Caracci 
and  Guide  Reni;  which  last  he  ap- 
proached so  very  near,  that  his  works 
nave  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
those  of  his  master.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  anatomy,  perspective, 
and  architecture.  On  going  to  Spain 
he  experienced  much  encouragement, 
but  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  in  1638. 

Savoybn  (Charles  Van).  This 
Flemish  painter  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1619.  It  is  not  known  under  whom 
he  studied;  but  he  became  a  good  art- 
ist in  historical  subjects,  and  painted 
naked  figures  with  credit.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1669. 

ScAcciATi  (Andbea).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1642,  and 
studied  successively  under  Mario  Ba- 
lassi  and  Lorenzo  Lippi,  by  whose 
advice  he  applied  to  the  representation 
of  animals,  fruit,  and  flowers,  in  which 
department  he  became  very  eminent. 
He  died  at  Florence  about  1712. 

ScALiGsa  (BAaroLo).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1550,  and  had 
Dario  Varotari  for  his  preceptor,  under 


whose  inttniction&  he  became  eminent 
in  historical  composition,  which  be  ei^ 
cuted  correctly,  and  with  a  good  co- 
louring.    He  died  in  1608. 

ScALiGBBi  (Lucia).  Thia  ingenioos 
lady  was  bora  at  Venice  in  1637.  She 
became  distinguished  by  her  know- 
ledee  of  the  learned  languages,  her 
skill  in  music,  and  also  by  her  taste  in 
painting,  the  principles  of  which  she 
learned  from  Aleasandro  Varotari.  Se- 
veral of  her  pictures  are  in  the 
churches  of  Venice,  where  she  died  in 
1700. 

ScALTATi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1559,  and  studied  under 
Giacomo  Lauretti,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  became  his  assistant  in 
painting  Uie  hall  of  Constantine,  in  the 
Vatican.  After  this  Scalvati  was  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  the  library,  and 
other  works.  He  was  also  a  good  por- 
trait painter.     He  died  in  1622. 

ScAMiNossi  (Rafpaellb).  He  was 
bom  at  Borgo  St.  Sepokro,  and  had 
Raffaellino  del  CoHe  for  his  instructor. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  with 
great  credit,  but  is  best  known  by  hb 
ensrravings.     He  died  about  1020. 

ScANKAViNi  (Maubbuo).  This  ait- 
ist  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1655,  and 
studied  successively  under  Francesco 
Ferrari,  and  Carlo  Cignani.  His  best 
works  are,  fourteen  pictures  of  the  life 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  of  that  order  at  Ferrara;  an 
Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stefano;  St.  Tommaso  di  Villanova 
relieving  the  Poor,  in  the  Augustinian 
monastery;  and  St.  Bridget,  supported 
by  an  Angel,  in  St.  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
in  the  same  city.  He  died  at  Ferrara 
in  1698. 

ScAEPACciA  (Victor).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1410,  and  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  history  and 
portrait  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  perspective.  He 
died  at  Verona  in  1469. 

ScARRAMcpciA  (LuiGi),  Called,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  H  JPerMpbio^  was 
born  in  1616.  He  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  from  his  father,  who 
was  but  an  indifferent  painter.  After- 
wards he  became  the  scholar  of  Guide, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  also  studied  under 
Guercino.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  executed  some  fine  pic- 
tures in  the  churches  and  other  public 
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baildings  at  Perugia,  Milan,  and  Bo- 
logna. In  the  palace  of  the  latter  city 
he  painted  the  Coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  a  style  of  grandeur. 
Of  his  religious  pieces  the  best  are,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  at  Perugia; 
and  a  St.  Barbara,  at  Milan.  He  also 
etched  some  prints  with  great  spirit. 
He  died  at  Pavia  in  1680. 

ScAASBLLA  (SiGisMONDo).  This  ait- 
ist,  who  obtained  the  diminutive  name 
of  Mondino,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1530,  and  became  the  scholar  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  He  painted  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gabriele,  at  his  native  place,  a 
picture  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul; 
and  in  that  of  Santa  Croce,  a  Visitation 
of  the  Virgin,  both  in  the  manner  of 
his  master.     Hedied  in  1614. 

ScAESELLA  (IppoLiTo).  This  painter, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Jlo  Searsellino, 
was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1560.  After 
being  instructed  by  his  father,  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Gia* 
como  Bassano#  but  improved  himself 
by  the  works  of  Paolo  Veronese.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  professional  education, 
he  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he  ob- 
tained considerable  employment  for  the 
churches  and  convents.  In  St,  Maria 
Nnova  he  painted  the  Annunciation, 
the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  and  her 
Assumption.  At  the  Benedictines  is 
a  fine  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 
and  in  other  edifices  are  many  excel- 
lent compositions  of  this  artist,  distin- 
guished oy  richness  of  colouring,  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  landscapes  in  the  back-grounds. 
He  also  painted  portraits  with  great 
success.     He  died  in  1621. 

ScAVALTi  (Antonio).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1559,  and 
studied  under  Giacomo  Lauretti,  by 
whose  instructions  he  acquired  a  good 
taste  in  historical  composition.  He  died 
in  1622. 

ScHABUFLBiN  (John).  This  German 
artist,  who  was  bom  at  Nuremberg 
about  1490,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Albert  Durer.  At  Nord- 
lingen  he  painted  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  was 
much  admired.  He  was  also  an  en- 
graver, both  on  wood  and  copper.  He 
died  about  1560. 

ScHAOSN  (GiLi.£8  Van).  He  was 
bora  at  Alkmaer,  in  Holland,  in  1616» 


and  was  a  disciple  of  Solomon  Van 
Ravesteyn,  whom  he  quitted  for  Peter 
Verbccl^  To  improve  himself,  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  and  at  Elbin? 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Strobel, 
through  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  and  painted 
his  portrait;  but  the  beauty  of  the  work 
excited  so  much  jealousy  in  his  brother 
artist,  that  he  now  became  his  enemy. 
Schagen  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  and 
other  subjects,  and  lived  m  affluence. 
He  acquired  reputation  by  copying  a 
picture  of  Christ  and  St.  John,  af^er 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  a  Vir- 

S'n  and  Child,  after  Rubens;  in  the 
tter  of  which  he  showed  a  free  pencil, 
great  power  of  execution,  and  a  tone  of 
colour  little  inferior  to  the  original. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  composi- 
tions was  the  representation  of  the  sea 
engagement  between  Van  Tromp  and 
Oqaendo,  the  Spaniard,  which  he 
sketched  during  tne  fight,  by  order  of 
the  Dutch  admiral.  Schagen  also 
painted  pictures  of  kitchens  and  con- 
versations in  the  manner  of  Ostade. 
He  died  at  Alkmaer  in  1668. 

SCHALCKBN  (GODFREY,  Or  ScALCEN). 

He  was  born  at  Dort  in  1643,  and 
learned  the  first  principles  of  painting 
from  Samuel  Van  Hoogstraeten ;  but 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Ge- 
rard Douw,  with  whom  he  studied  some 
years.  On  entering  upon  bis  profes« 
sion,  he  soon  gained  a  considerable 
reputation,  and  was  much  employed  in 
painting  portraits.  One  celebrated  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  lady  in  the  character 
of  a  nymph  sleeping  under  a  tree. 
Though  his  colouring  was  not  clear  at 
first,  he  considerably  improved  iu  that 
respect  afterwards.  He  was  also  re- 
markable for  paintine  in  a  variety  of 
manners,  and  excelled  in  every  one  of 
them.  He  principally  delighted,  how- 
ever, in  night  subjects,  because  he 
knew  how  to  distribute  the  light  of  a 
flambeau  or  taper  with  so  much  skill, 
as  to  diffuse  a  brightness  over  his  ob- 
ject by  a  proper  opposition  of  shadow, 
which  only  nature  could  equal;  and  in 
that  line  he  was  without  a  competitor. 
Houbraken  mentions  a  picture  of  this 
artist,  which  was  exceedmgly  admired; 
the  subject  was  St.  Peter  denying 
Christ;  and  the  maid  is  represented  as 
holding  up  a  light  to  the  face  of  tho 
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apostle.  Tilts  piece  is  described  as 
haTing  better  expression,  a  greater 
assemblage  of  figures,  more  correctness 
of  design,  and  greater  harmony,  than 
usually  occur  in  Sie  works  of  Scmdcken; 
for  though  in  hb  peacilling  he  might 
almost  be  comparea  to  Mieris,  or  Van- 
derwerf,  yet  in  his  drawing  he  was  far 
inferior.  To  ffive  effect  to  his  candle- 
light scenes,  he  placed  the  olgect  he 
intended  to  paint  with  a  taper  in  a  dark 
room,  and  then  looking  through  a  small 
aperture,  he  drew  by  daylight  what  he 
saw  in  the  darkened  cbsmber.  After 
the  Revolution  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  attempted  to  enter  into  con»> 
petition  with  Kneller,  by  punting  por- 
traits in  a  huge  size,  but  without  suc- 
cess; on  which  he  returned  to  his  ac- 
customed manner,  and  might  have  pro- 
fited, if  his  behaviour  had  been  more 
courteous.  He  was  not  so  successful 
in  the  portraits  of  women  as  in  those  of 
men;  because  ho  wanted  elegance  in 
his  choice.  Ho  copied  nature  exactly, 
without  flattery,  and  without  studying 
to  add  even  a  fraoeful  air  to  his  sub- 
jects; not  considering  that  h»  female 
models  would  have  been  more  pleased 
to  see  charms  and  srraces  in  their  por- 
traits, than  a  mere  niithful  resemblance 
without  embellishments.  While  in  Lon- 
don, he  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 
portrut  of  William  III.,  who  chose  to 
oe  represented  by  candlelight.  Schalc- 
ken  navinff  presented  to  the  king  a 
taper,  that  he  might  hold  it  in  a  proper 
position,  the  wax  melted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  drop  on  the  fingers  of  the 
monarch,  who  endured  it  with  great 
composure,  being  unwilling  to  discon^ 
cert  the  artist;  while  Schaldien,  with 
perfect  indifference,  went  on  with  his 
work.  Another  instance  of  his  rude- 
ness is  thus  related.  A  lady  who, 
though  not  handsome,  had  a  fine  arm, 
sat  to  Schalcken  for  her  portrait,  which 
he  executed  with  his  wonted  fidelity  of 
likeness.  The  face  being  completed, 
she  asked  when  she  should  sit  lor  her 
hands.  '<  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  the 
painter,  "there  is  no  occasion;  I  always 
draw  them  from  my  hoose-maid.''  An 
artist  of  this  cast  was  not  likely  to  be 
popular;  and  therefore  Schalcken  went 
back  to  the  Hague,  where  he  found  a 
prodigious  demand  for  his  small  paint- 
ings, which  he  sold  at  a  high  rate.  His 
Iiencil  was  soft,  mellow,  and  delicate; 


his  pictnres  are  finished  with  ezeeediag 
neatness;  and  show  the  chianMMCiiro  in 
great  perfection.  He  imitated  natoie 
with  nngular  exactness,  as  well  in  the 
truth  of  his  colouring  as  in  the  mssiiei  of 
hts  light  and  shadow;  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  deganoe,  either  in  design  or  the  forav 
of  his  figures.     He  died  in  1706. 

ScKsrrz  (Matthbw).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  aboul  1648, 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Philip  Won* 
vermans,  whose  style  he  quitted  for  that 
of  David  Teniers.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, and  the  sports  of  rustics  and 
children.  He  also  practiaed  engraving. 

ScHXLUMCKS  (Wiluam).  He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  i6dE2,  and  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  that  citr;  but,  to 
improve  himself,  he  travelled  through 
several  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  While 
here,  he  sketched  ships,  searporta,  and 
views  after  nature;  and  in  Italy,  be 
observed  everything  coiiona  in  the 
buildings,  prospects,  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, ports,  or  othen  objects  which 
merited  nis  notice,  and  designed  them 
on  the  spot.  His  manner  of  paintiig 
resembled  that  of  Karl  dn  Jarayn,  and 
the  perspective  parts*  representing  ves- 
sels lying  at  the  wharft,  or  at  anchor, 
were  in  the  style  of,  but  superior  to, 
those  of  Linglebach.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent touch,  with  great  fireedom  of 
band,  and  his  design  was  in  general 
correct.  He  usually  painted  in  a  soiall 
size,  finished  his  pictnres  very  highly; 
and  in  some  of  them  the  figures  and 
horses  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
Wouvermans.  Soubraken  mentions  a 
capital  composition  of  Schellincka,  re- 
presenting tne  embarkation  of  Charles 
II.  on  his  retum  to  England  at  the 
Reston^on.  On  the  shore  vrere  re- 
presented a  multitude  of  fignrea  wril 
grouped,  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot, 
coaenes,  and  other  carriages,  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  fleet  waiting  to  oot^ 
▼oy  the  monarch  to  his  dominioiis. 
The  whole  was  well  designed  and  judi- 
ciously executed.    He  died  in  I67& 

ScBSLLiNCKs  (Danisl).  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  163S.  He 
was  instracted  by  William  Schelliacks, 
in  whose  manner  he  painted  landscapes, 
and  sometimes  views  of  places,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  extmordi- 
narily  good  artist.  He  died  in  1701. 
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ScHiATONB  (  Andbba).  He  waa  born 
at  SebenicOt  in  Dalmatia,  in  1522,  and 
wben  young  was  sent  by  his  parents, 
who  were  verj  poor,  to  Venice,  where 
be  became  senrant  to  a  house-painter; 
which  low  occupation,  howeyer,  proved 
the  means  of  ehciting  his  genius.  His 
knowledge  of  design  was  derired  from 
copying  the  etchings  of  Parmegiano, 
and  his  taste  of  colouring  from  the 
works  of  Gtoigioue  and  litian.  The 
study  of  those  masters  gare  him  a  pe- 
culiar manner  and  style,  which  raised 
him  gradually  to  the  highest  reputation, 
and  rendered  him  superior  to  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  delicacy  of  pen- 
dlling  and  richness  of  colour.  At  his 
first  setting  out,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties;  being  obliged  to  en- 
gage in  any  kind  of  work  that  offered, 
and  painting  at  his  leisure  hours  for  the 
picture  dealerB.  Some  of  these  per^ 
fbrmances  fell  under  the  observation  of 
Titian,  who,  seeing  the  merit  of  Schia- 
youe,  and  being  informed  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  situation,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  employed  him,  with  Tin- 
toretto and  others,  as  an  assistant,  in 
the  grand  works  which  he  had  under- 
taken for  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  There 
Schiayone  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents;  and  three  entire 
ceilings  of  his  painting  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  that  celebrated  repository.  He 
painted  soon  after,  in  competition  with 
Tintoretto,  a  piece  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  Visitation  of  the  Viivin.  This  did 
not  create  any  envy  in  that  great  art- 
ist, who  always  acknowledged  the  merit 
of  Schiavone,  and  kept  a  picture  of  his 
constantly  before  him  in  his  painting 
room,  to  profit  by  the  colouring.  Schia- 
yone was  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  Schooh  his 
manner  was  lively  and  pleasing;  he 
showed  an  elegant  choice  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  his  figures,  and  contrasted 
them  with  judgment;  and  the  graceful 
taste  of  his  draperies  was  generally  ad- 
mired. The  heads  of  his  oM  men  are 
touched  with  spirit,  and  those  of  his 
women  are  no  less  charming.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  incorrect  in  bis 
design;  which,  eonndering  that  he  was 
self-taught,  ought  to  excite  no  surprise. 
He  painted  with  ease;  had  a  neat  pen- 
al; and  by  a  skilful  management  of  his 
tints  gave  his  carnations  such  truth, 


fireshness,  and  warmth,  that  they  had 
all  the  look  of  real  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  defects,  the  beauty  of  his  colour^ 
ing,  the  fine  distribution  of  his  lights 
and  shadows,  and  the  delicate  and  na- 
tural relief  of  the  figures,  will  always 
make  his  works  valuable.  The  history 
of  Fergus  and  Andromeda,  by  this 
master,  is  in  the  royal  palace  at  Wind- 
sor; and  in  the  same  collection  is 
another  picture,  representing  the  Apos- 
tles at  the  Sepulchre.  Two  of  his 
most  esteemed  productions  are  a  Nati- 
vity and  an  Assumption,  in  the  church 
of  the  Theatine  Order,  at  Rimini. 
Schiavone  also  etched  several  prints 
.after  his  own  designs,  and  the  works  of 
great  masters.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1582. 

SCHIDONE,  or    SCHEDONB    (BaBTOLO- 

MEo).  He  was  bom  at  Modena  in 
1560,  and  learned  design  and  colouring 
under  the  |Caracci;  on  quitting  whose 
academy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Raffaelle,  but  chiefly  of  Cor- 
regio,  imbibing  so  strongly  the  graces 
of  that  wonderful  artist,  that  none  ever 
imitated  his  style  more  happily.  Having 
given  an  early  promise  of  excellence,  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Ranuccio, 
Duke  of  Modena,  who  appointed  him 
his  principal  painter.  He  finished  for 
that  prince  several  compositions  of 
sacreci  subjects,  and  some  taken  from 
the  Roman  writers,  in  the  taste  of  Cor- 
regio;  but  his  principal  employment 
was  to  paint  the  portraits  of  hb  patron 
and  family;  in  which  he  showed  such 
an  amiable  variety  of  airs  and  attitudes, 
as  well  as  such  delicacy  of  colouring, 
as  caused  him  to  be  numbered  among 
the  best  masters  of  Italy.  The  genius 
of  Schidone  was  noble  and  elevated; 
his  style  of  paintinff  is  exceedingly  ele- 
gant; his  touch  light,  delicate,  and  ad- 
mirable; and  though  not  always  criti- 
cally correct  in  his  outline,  his  heads 
are  remarkably  graceful,  and  his  pic- 
tures are  all  finished  in  an  exquisite 
manner.  His  paindngs,  as  well  a^  his 
designs,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of 
Corregio,  or  Parmegiano.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  works  are  a  Piet4  in  the 
academy  at  Parma;  and  the  Concept 
tion,  in  St.  Francesco,  at  Piacenza.  In 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans there  was  a  Holy  Family,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  teaching  Christ  to 
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read.  Unhappily  he  grew  fond  of  gam- 
ing, to  which  passion  is  to  be  attribated 
the  great  scarcity  of  his  works.  It  is 
also  said  that,  having  in  one  night  lost 
a  sum  of  money  beyond  his  means  to 
pay,  it  affected  him  so  violently  as  to 
occasion  his  death  in  1616. 

ScHOEN  (Martin).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  about 
1420.  In  the  church  of  the  Hospital, 
at  Colmar,  are  two  of  his  productions; 
one  representing  the  Nativity,  and  the 
other  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  both 
of  which  have  been  eng^ved  by  him- 
self. He  died  in  1486.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  family  of  engravers. 

ScHosvARTS  (M.)*  'I^his  artist  was 
a  native  of  Flanders,  but  no  particulars 
are  recorded  of  his  personal  history,  or 
of  the  period  when  he  lived.  He 
painted  rustic  amusements  and  the 
cottages  of  peasants,  in  the  style  of 
Teniers. 

ScHNEBBELiE  (Jacob).  This  artist 
was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  officer,  who 
came  to  England,  and  became  a  con- 
fectioner, in  the  parish  of  St.  Marti n-in- 
the-Fields,  where  Jacob  was  bom  in 
1 760.  He  was  brought  up  in  his  father's 
business,  to  which  he  succeeded,  and 
carried  it  on  for  some  time;  but  then 
alwudoned  it»  to  teach  drawing;  and 
though  entirely  self-taught,  he  obtained 
considerable  enconragement.  While 
taking  a  view  in  Hertfordshire,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  became  his  patron,  and 
employed  him  in  painting  several  land- 
scapes from  nature.  In  1781  he  began 
a  set  of  views  of  St.  Augustine's  mo- 
nastery, one  of  which  he  etched  him- 
self; and  in  1788  he  published  four 
views  of  the  town  and  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  drawn  and  engraved  with  his 
own  hand.  Soon  after  this,  he  set  on 
foot  a  work  entitled  The  Antiquary's 
Museum;  and  became  an  associate 
with  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  Monastic  Re- 
mains. He  was  then  engaged  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  for  their  Ve- 
tusta  Mouumenta;  by  Mr.  Gough,  for 
his  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Britain;  and  by  Mr.  Nichols,  for  the 
History  of  LeicestorBhire.  He  had  also 
intended  to  publish  a  work  of  his  own, 
under  the  title  of  Antique  Dresses  since 
William  the  Conqueror;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  his  various  eneagements. 
He  died  in  1792. 


SCHOOMJANS    (AntHOKT).       Hc    VSS 

bom  at  Antwerp  in  1655,  or,  according 
to  Descampe,  in  1650;  and,  while  young, 
was  placed  as  a  disciple  with  Erasmos 
Quellinus,  under  whom  he  made  as 
extraordinary  progress.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  went  to  Italy,  and  con- 
tinued at  Rome  ten  years,  deroting 
hu  time  to  the  study  of  the  antiques, 
and  the  works  of  the  most  oelebrsted 
masters.  He  also  painted  there  some 
pictures  for  the  churches,  which  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  to  the  imperial 
court,  whither  he  removed  in  1678,  and 
experienced  a  flattering  reception  from 
Leopold  I.,  who  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, appointed  him  his  cabinet  painter, 
and  honoured  him  with  a  present  of  a 
gold,  chain  and  medal.  His  portraits, 
of  which  he  painted  several  or  the  io- 
peria}  family,  were  much  admired,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  striking  like- 
ness, but  for  the  expression,  character, 
and  liveliness  whicn  he  gave  to  his 
subjects.  He  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  by  wnich  he  distributed  his 
lights  and  shadows  so  judiciously,  as 
to  give  his  figures  a  natural  roundness 
and  relief.  In  the  hbtorical  style  he 
painted  several  grand  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  and  convents  of  Germany, 
but  his  principal  works  are  at  Vienna. 
In  the  reign  of  King  William  he  yisited 
England,  and  was  much  employed  here 
in  painting  portraits,  as  well  as  in  oi^ 
namenting  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  executed 
a  few  designs  for  the  Elector  Palatine, 
for  which  that  prince  presented  him 
with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold;  and 
would  have  employed  him  in  laiger 
works,  if  the  other  eng^ements  of 
Schoonjans  had  not  compiled  him  to 
hasten  to  Vienna^  where  he  died  ia 
1726.  Lord  Orford  had  the  portrait  of 
Schooi\ians,  painted  by  himself. 

ScHOOKKPBLD^Or  ScHOENSFEXJ),(JoB1f 

Henby).  He  was  born  at  Biberach, 
in  Suabia,  in  1619,  of  a  noble  family, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
John  Sichelbein;  but  he  afterwardi  went 
through  Germany  to  improve  himself, 
and  in  a  few  years  g^ve  evident  prooft 
of  an  elevated  genius.  He  next  travel- 
led to  Rome,  where,  by  studying  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  ot  painting,  ardii- 
tecture,  and  sculpture,  he  refined  his 
taste;  obtained  a  perfect  idea  of  det^ 
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and  composition;  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  uncommon  readiness  of  in* 
vention,  as  well  as  freedom  of  execution. 
He  showed  grace  in  all  bis  compositions, 
and  possessed  so  fertile  a  conception, 
that  his  pencil,  though  exceedingly  ex- 
peditious, was  scarcely  actiYe  enough 
to  express  what  the  liveliness  of  his 
imagination  dictated.  He  excelled 
equally  in  historical  subjects,  land- 
scapes, searports,  architecture,  ruins  of 
grand  edifices,  and  animals  of  every 
species.  His  figures  were  designed 
with  elegance,  and  all  hb  subjects  dis- 
posed with  judgment.  At  Augsburg, 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  are 
two  capital  paintings  by  him:  one  of 
Christ  conducted  to  his  Execution;  the 
other,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
which  the  figures  and  dispositions  are 
excellent;  and  in  the  senate-house  of 
the  same  city  is  a  fine  composition,  re- 
presenting toe  race  of  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta,  which  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  He  also  etched  some 
prints  in  a  slight  manner.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  I G89. 

ScHooa  (Nicholas  Van).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1666; 
but  we  are  not  told  by  whom  he  was 
instructed.  He  painted  nymphs  and 
children,  chiefly  taken  from  fabulous 
history,  which  were  represented  in  a 
lively  style.  His  chief  employment 
wai)  in  making  designs  for  the  weavers 
of  tapestry  in  Flanders.  He  died  in 
1726. 

ScHORBL,  or  ScHOREEL  (John).  He 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Schorel,  near 
Alkmaer,  in  Holland,  in  1495;  and  was 
at  first  placed  under  William  Cornelius, 
an  indiiferent  painter,  with  whom  he 
continued  throe  years;  after  which  he 
studied  under  James  Cornells,  a  much 
abler  artist,  and  more  expert  in  design. 
The  fame  of  John  Mabuse,  who  then 
lived  at  Utrecht,  induced  Schorel  to 
remove  thither  for  the  benefit  of  his 
instruction;  but  as  he  could  not  endure 
his  dissipated  habits,  he  left  him,  and 
went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  resided 
some  time  with  Albert  Durer.  He  also 
made  some  stay  at  Spires,  to  study  per- 
apective  and  architecture;  and  in  ewerj 
city  through  which  he  passed,  visited 
the  most  eminent  artists,  to  observe 
their  different  manners.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Venice,  he,  was  prevailed  on 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine; 


and  in  the  voyage  designed  the  most 
pleasing  views  of  Cynms,  Rhodes,  ami 
other  blands  of  the  Levant,  with  such 
ancient  buildings,  castles,  rains,  rocks, 
or  scenery,  as  had  an  appearance  of 
elegance  or  grandeur  in  tneir  construc- 
tion or  situation.  On  his  arrival  in 
Palestine,  his  principal  employment  was 
to  sketch  the  prospects  of  the  country 
near  Jemsalem,  ana  the  particular  views 
of  the  city  itself;  of  which  sketches  he 
made  a  judicious  use  when  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  by  composing 
bis  subjects  from  sacred  history.  Proon 
of  this  appeared  in  a  picture  which  re- 
presented the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
over  Jordan;  and  in  another,  of  Christ 
entering  into  Jerusalem.  While  in  the 
holy  city,  he  presented  to  the  convent 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he 
visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
antiques,  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  and 
the  compositions  of  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  hs  well  as  other  great  mas- 
ters; designing  also  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ruins  in  that  city  and  its  environs. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Flemish  painters 
who  introduced  the  Italian  taste  into 
his  own  country;  and  prepared  them 
for  receiving  farther  improvement  from 
Francis  Floris  and  others,  who  after  his 
time  studied  at  Rome.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  Schorel  was  much 
distinguished  by  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  who 
employed  him  in  the  belvidere.  When 
he  returned  to  Holland,  he  settled  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1562.  His 
manner  was  rather  dry,  but  the  airs  of 
his  heads  had  grace;  his  landscape 
was  always  adapted  to  the  history 
which  constituted  the  principal  subject; 
and  his  colouring,  though  not  excellent, 
was  far  from  nnpleasing.*  His  picture, 
at  Haerlem,  of  St.  John  baptizing  Christ, 
is  one  of  his  finest  performances. 

ScHooTEN  TGeobge  Van).  Hc  was 
bom  at  Leyaen  in  1587,  and  studied 
under  Conrad  Vander  Maes,  whom  he 
surpassed,  both  as  a  painter  of  history 
ana  portrait.  His  works  are,  however, 
very  little  known.     He  died  in  1658. 

ScHOUMAN  (Aetus).  Thb  person, 
of  whose  history  little  is  known,  was 
bora  at  Dort  in  1710,  abd  had  Adrian 
Vander  Berg  for  his  instractor.  Ho 
painted  historical  subjects  and  portraits, 
besides  which,  he  engraved  some  plates 
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In  mezzoUnto,  but  of  no  great  merit 
He  died  about  1780. 

ScHUpPBN  (Peter  VanV  Thb  artist 
was  the  son  of  a  Flemisn  engraver  of 
ominence,  who  settled  at  Paris,  where 
Peter  was  bom,  in  1673.  He  became 
the  scholar  of  Nicholas  de  Lfargilliere, 
after  which  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  em- 
peror, and  director  of  the  academpr. 
He  excelled  in  history  and  portrait. 
He  died  in  1751. 

ScHURMAN  (Anna  Maria).  This 
extraordinary  lady  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Cologne  in  1607.  From  her 
infancy  she  discovered  an  uncommon 
facility  in  acquiring  various  accomplish- 
ments, as  cutting  with  her  scissors,  out 
of  paper,  all  sorts  of  figures  without 
any  model;  designing  flowers,  embroi- 
dery, painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving, 
and  succeeded  equally  in  all  those  arts. 
Her  handwriting  was  also  beautiful, 
and  many  curious  persons  preserved 
specimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  She 
was  likewise  deeply  conversant  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  and  Ethiopic  languages;  be- 
sides English,  French,  and  Italian.  She 
drew  portraits  upon  glass  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond,  and  painted  her  own  pic- 
ture by  means  or  a  mirror;  she  also 
found  out  the  art  of  forming  artificial 
pearls,  so  like  natural  ones,  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  prick- 
ing them  with  a  needle.  She  modelled 
in  wax,  sculptured  several  busts,  and, 
among  other  plates,  engraved  her  own 
portrait,  in  a  neat  style,  dated  in  1640. 
Her  works  in  Latin,  French,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  have  been  printed  in  one 
Tolume.  She  died,  unmarried,  at  Al- 
tona,  in  1678. 

ScHUT  (Cornelius).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  -Antwerp  in  1600.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Rubens,  and  having 
a  fruitful  genius  and  lively  imagination, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  school 
from  whence  he  derivea  his  instruction, 
and  rendered  himself  considerable  as  a 

Eainter  of  history.  Vand^ck  painted 
is  portrait  among  the  eminent  artists 
of  his  time;  but  the  superior  merit  of 
Rubens  prevented  him  from  being  so 
much  distinguished  or  employed  as  he 
deserved.  This  disappointment  inspired 
him  with  an  implacable  enmity  to  his 
master,  who,  instead  of  expressing  any 
resentment,  was  only  more  active  to 


procure  him  employment,. by  a  gene- 
rous commendation  of  hb  performanoes. 
He  had  a  poetic  imaginadon,  and 
generally  chose  to  paint  auhjects  of  the 
fabulous  kind;  but  thourh  his  composi- 
tion was  ingenious,  and  showed  a  spirited 
fancy,  yet  his  works  were  depreciated 
by  a  grayish  tint  in  the  coiooring,  an 
incorrectness  of  design  and  outline,  and 
a  want  of  studying  nature.  However, 
he  had  a  free  and  firm  pencil,  and  bis 
style  of  colouring  plainly  indicated  the 
school  of  Rubens.  He  was  sometimes 
engaged  by  other  ailists  to  insert  figures 
in  their  pictures,  particularly  by  Daniel 
Sogers,  for  whom  he  frequently  painted 
the  bass-reliefs,  and  figures  oolonred  in 
imitation  of  marble,  which  are  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower-pieces  of  that 
master.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  was  painted 
by  him;  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same 
edifice  is  an  altar-piece,  of  which  the 
sulject  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Geoige; 
but  one  of  his  most  capital  peilbrmanoes 
is  in  the  church  of  the  Jesiuts  at  Ghent, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Schut  also  etched  several  plates 
from  his  own  designs  in  a  spirited  sQfie. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1660. 

ScHUTZ  (Christian  Gsoroe).  This 
German  artist  was  bom  at  Floershdm, 
in  the  electorate  of  Mentx,  aboot  ]725w 
He  painted  small  views  of  the  Khine, 
and  landscapes  in  the  same  sice,  ex- 
quisitely finished.  He  also  etched  some 
plates  of  the  same  subjects  from  his 
own  designs. 

ScHoaa  (Thbodors  Vander).  He 
was  bora  at  the  Hague  in  16SHB,  and 
went  young  to  Paris,  where  be  became 
the  sdiolar  of  Sebasdan  Bourdon,  with 
whom  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  In  1651 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  applying  himself 
incessantly  to  his  studies;  and  there 
copied  the  compositions  of  RaflMIe 
and  Giulio  Romano,  in  which  be  suc- 
ceeded so  happily,  that  his  performances 
engaged  the  notice  and  approbation  of 
the  ablest  judges.  Queen  Cbristina  of 
Sweden,  who  then  resided  in  tiiat  city, 
honoured  him  with  her  patronage,  em- 
plojred  him  in  several  considerid>le  de- 
signs, and  rewarded  him  liberally.  On 
his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  acqnired 
extraordinary  honour  by  a  grand  oook 
position,  which  he  painted  on  a  ceiling 
of  the  town-house,  in  the  hall  of  the 
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bnrgonwiten;  being  an  allegorical  re- 
pteflentation  of  Justice,  Temperance, 
and  Fortitude.  Another  fine  picture  of 
his  painting  there,  b  a  group  of  portraits 
of  officers.  His  worlds  have  more  of 
the  Italian  than  the  Flemuh  taste.  He 
had  a  good  manner  of  design,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  perspective  and  architec* 
tnre,  and  always  enriched  his  back- 
grounds with  Greek  and  Roman  an* 
tiquities.     He  died  in  1705. 

ScHWAaT  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Groningen,  in  Holland,  in  1480,  and 
went  for  improvement  to  Italy.  He 
painted  history  and  landscapes  equally 
well,  particularly  the  latter,  which  was 
much  in  the  manner  of  Schorel.  He 
died  in  1541. 

ScRWAaTt  (CHaiBTorasa).  This 
painter,  who  obtained  the  high  appel- 
lation of  the  German  Raffaelle^  was 
bom  at  Ingolstadt,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  at  Munich,  in  1550.  He 
learned  the  first  principles  of  the  art  in 
his  own  country,  but  finished  his  studies 
at  Venice,  in  the  school  of  Titian. 
After  spending  some  years  there,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where  his  works 
were  much  admired,  on  account  of  their 
noveltv.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  he  in- 
vited Schwarts  to  his  court,  and  ap- 
Eotnted  him  his  principal  painter.  He 
ad  a  genius  for  grand  compositions; 
but  though  he  shook  off  some  of  his 
national  taste  during  his  residence  at 
Venice,  he  could  never  entirely  divest 
himself  of  it  His  colouring  was  lively 
and  natural;  he  had  also  a  light,  free 
pencil,  which  enabled  him  to  work  with 
great  ease  and  readiness;  but  he  was 
incapable  of  giving  his  figures  either  the 
elegance,  the  grace,  or  the  correctness 
of  the  Italian  masters.  He  gave  up 
his  whole  attention  to  colouring,  and 
seemed  to  despise  other  branches  of 
his  art,  which  were  at  least  as  essential, 
if  not  more  so.  Even  to  the  last  he  re- 
tained a  mixed  manner,  participating  of 
the  Roman,  Venetian,  and  German 
styles.  In  the  attitudes  and  disposiUon 
of  some  of  the  figures,  he  approached 
the  two  former  schools,  but  m  the  airs 
of  his  heads,  countenauces,  and  expres- 
sion, he  seemed  totally  German.  His 
most  capital  works,  as  well  in  fresco  as 
in  oil,  are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and 
in  the  churches  and  convents;  particu- 
lariy  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Jesuits, 


there  is  a  picture  of  the  Viigin  and 
Child,  in  which  the  air  of  the  maternal 
head  is  noble,  and  the  countenance 
shows  such  an  expression  of  modesty 
and  innocence,  as  is  tral  v  worthy  of  the 
character,  and  also  a  degree  of  grace 
rarely  observable  in  his  figures.  One 
of  his  best  performances  is  a  picture  of 
the  Entombing  of  Christ,  in  tne  gallery 
of  DusseldoTp.  He  died  at  Munich  in 
1594. 

ScHWEicKHAaoT  (H.  W.).  This 
Dutch  artist  came  to  England  in  1786, 
and  settled  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  cattle,  but 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  winter 
scenes.  He  also  etched  a  set  of  plates 
of  animals  in  1788;  and  was  patronized 
by  Benjamin  West. 

SCHTNDAL,  orScHENDEL(BEaNAan). 

He  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1659,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Mommers.  His 
subjects  were  natural,  but  copied  from 
low  life,  such  as  conversations,  merry- 
makings, and  feasts,  with  the  interior  of 
the  huts  of  shepherds  and  peasants.  He 
had  a  neat  manner  of  pencilling,  and  in 
hb  style  of  design  and  colouring  imi- 
tated Ostade;  and  though  inferior  to 
that  master,  he  was  on  an  equality  with 
Brakenburg.     He  died  in  1716. 

SciLLA  (AoosTiNo).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  Messina  in  1629,  and  studied 
under  Antonio  Ricci,  or  Barbalunga, 
who  solicited  and  obtained  for  him  a 
pension  from  the  senate,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  visit  Rome.  He  there 
availed  himself  of  the  insthictions  of 
Andrea  Sacchi,  and  after  a  residence  of 
four  years  in  that  grea^seat  of  art,  he 
returned  to  Messina,  highly  accom- 
plished in  punting  and  literature.  He 
then  established  an  academy  in  his  na- 
tive dty;  but  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  there  in  1674,  he  fled  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1700.  He  painted 
both  in  fresco  and  in  oil;  his  most  ad» 
mired  performance  in  the  latter  being 
a  picture  of  the  Death  of  St.  Hilary. 

ScoLAEi  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom 
at  Vicenza,  and  had  Giovanni  Battista 
Maganza  for  his  preceptor.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  both  in  fresco  and 
in  oil;  many  of  his  pictures  being  in 
the  churches  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Venice.  He  also  engraved,  but  in  a 
rude  manner,  on  wood.  He  lived 
about  1590. 

ScoazA  (SiNiBALDo).     He  was  bora 
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IB  1569,  at  Vohaggio,  near  Genoa,  and 
studied  ander  Giovanni  Battista  Paggi. 
He  painted  landscapes  with  6gure8  and 
animals  in  an  admirable  style,  well 
composed,  and  touched  with  spirit.  Be* 
sides  these  pictures,  which  are  most 
valued,  he  produced  some  historical 
subjects  ornamented  with  landscape. 
He  died  in  1631. 

Scott  (Samuel).  This  celebrated 
marine  painter  whs  born  in  London 
about  1710.  He  was  second  only  to 
young  Vandervelde  in  sea  views,  and 
excelled  him  in  the  representation  of 
ports  and  buildings.  His  views  of  Lon* 
don  Bridge,  and  of  the  Custom-house 
Quay,  were  admirably  painted;  nor 
were  his  washed  drawings  inferior  to 
his  finished  pictures,  of  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Walpole  had  several,  executed 
in  a  fine  style.     He  died  in  1772* 

SeBASTIANO,  «e«  PiOMBO. 

Secano  (Gbeonimo).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  at  Saragossa  in  I6S8; 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instructed.  His  principal  works  are  in 
the  churches  of  his  native  city,  and  are 
both  in  oil  and  fresco.    He  died  in  1 7 1 0. 

Seccante  (Sebastiano.)  He  was 
bom  at  Udina,  and  was  the  scholar  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo,  by  whose  instruc- 
tions he  became  a  reputable  painter  of 
history  and  portrait.  His  best  picture 
is  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  St  George,  at 
Udina,  where  he  lived  about  1580. 

Secchiabi  (Giulio.)  He  was  born 
at  Modena,  but  had  his  professional 
education  in  the  school  of  tne  Carracci 
at  Bologna;  ailer  which  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  with  great 
application.  His  merit  recommended 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  for  whom 
he  painted  several  fine  pictures,  which 
were  destroyed  or  carried  off  when  that 
city  was  taken  in  1630.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  noble  altar-piece  by  him,  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral. 
Ho  died  in  1631. 

Segal  A  (Giovanni).  He  was  born 
at  Venice  in  1663,  and  had  Antonio 
Zanchi  for  his  preceptor.  There  is  a 
noble  composition  by  him  in  the  Scuola 
del  la  CaritiL,  at  Venice,  representing  the 
Miraculous  Conception.  He  died  in 
1720. 

Sbgers,  or  Seohers  (Gerard).  He 
was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1589,  and  was 
successively  the  scholar  of  Henry  Van 


Balen  and  Abraham  Janieas;  after  which 
he  travelled  to  Italy,  to  peifeet  hiraaetf 
in  hia  profession.     At  Rome  be  copied 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings; 
but  principally  imitated  the  manner  of 
Manfredi,  with  broad  lights  opposed  by 
strong  shadows,  which  gave  nis  figores 
a  look  of  life,  and  an  aatonbbing  relief 
and  roundness,  in  the  style  of  Michel 
Angelo    Garavaggio,    of   whom    thai 
painter  had  been  a  disciple.     The  sub- 
jects which  he  painted,   when  he  re- 
turned to    Antwerp,    were    g^neraliy 
soldiers  playing  at  cards,  or  musietans 
performing  on  various  instruments,  with 
naif-length  figures;  which  had  so  great 
an  appearance  of  an  Italian  master,  that 
his  works  were  exceedingly  commended. 
By  the  constant  employment  of  his  pea- 
cil  in  those  kinds  of  compositions^  as 
well  as  pictures  for  churches  and  con- 
vents, he  was  enabled  to  live  splendidly, 
and  to  expend  sixty  thousand  florins  ia 
the  purchase  of  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters.    At  the  desire  of  Cardinal  Zapata, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rom^  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  hb  eminence  re- 
commended him  to  the  king,  for  whom 
he  pnnted  several  grand   designs,  so 
roucn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  monarch, 
that  he  loaded  Sogers  with   presents, 
and  would  have  retained  him   in  his 
service;  but  he  preferred  the  pleasure 
of  revisiting  hb  native  city  to  the  most 
alluring  prospects  of  honour  and  riches. 
The  hbtorical  pictures  painted  by  him 
for  the  churches  had  figures  as  laige  as 
life,  and  the  merit  of  those  compositions 
consbted  in  the  justness  and  strength  of 
the  expression.     He  gave  a  lemartLable 
proof  of  hb  ability,  by  hia  representa- 
tions of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  some  of  the  Apostles:  in 
which  the  expression  was  so  affecting, 
lively,  and  pathetic,  as  to  call  foi& 
tears  from  toe  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
At  first  he  avoided  glaring  tints,  being 
careful  to  preserve  a  general  harmony 
in  his  colouring;  and  vet  his  pictures 
had  so  great  a  degree  of  force,  that  tbev 
made  most  other  paintings  look  weak 
and  faint.     But  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  adopted  a  brighter  tone,  being 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  taste  of  the 

Sublic,  who  preferred  the  colouring  of 
Lubens  and  Vandyck  to  that  of  the 
best  artists  of  Rome  or  Venice.  S^gcit 
composed  hb  subjects  well;  he  was 
correct  in  his  Aiesigns,  excellent  in  ex- 
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pression;  his  coloaring  was  warm  and 
iViU  of  force;  and  the  opposition  of  his 
lights  and  shadows  evinced  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  chiaro-oscuro. 
One  of  his  most  capital  designs  as  a 
picture  representing  the  Denial  of  St. 
I*eter4  and  another  celebrated  work  is 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  (rrer  the 
erand  altar  in  the  church  of  the  Bare- 
rooted  Carmelites  at  Antwerp.  In  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  Elevation 
of  the  Cross;  and  in  the  cathedral  is 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  both  admi- 
rable performances.  Uerard  Segers 
died  in  1651. 

Sboebs,  or  Seohers  (Daniel).  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1590. 
He  was  at  first  instructed  by  Gerard; 
bat  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  VeU 
vet  Brueghel,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
high  reputation  for  painting  flowers.  As 
the  genius  of  Segers  directed  him  to 
the  choice  of  the  same  subjects,  he 
studied  nature  diligently,  and  imitated 
his  models  with  extraordinary  truth, 
exactness,  and  delicacy.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  however,  he  entered  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits;  and  soon  afVer 
was  permitted  by  his  superior  to  visit 
Rome,  in  order  to  his  improvement. 
Wherever  he  travelled,  he  was  curious 
in  observing  the  flowers,  fruits,  plants, 
and  insects,  peculiar  to  each  place;  and 
he  designed  after  them  so  accurately, 
that  on  his  return  to  Antwerp  he  had 
a  suflicient  supply  to  furnish  nim  with 
beautiful  objects  for  his  future  compo- 
sitions. His  usual  manner  of  disposing 
his  subjects  was  in  garlands  or  festoons 
round  elegant  vases  of  marble,  on  which 
were  represented  historical  desimis,  in- 
serted oy  Rubens,  Schut,  and  other 
arUsts.  His  pencil  was  light,  his  touch 
free  and  delicate,  his  flowers  have  all 
the  freshness  and  bloom  of  nature,  and 
he  finished  every  object  with  uncommon 
neatness.  He  had  a  particular  excel- 
lence iti  painting  lilies  and  roses;  and 
in  all  his  pictures  showed  a  fine  style  of 
colouring.  His  tints  were  transparent 
aad  natural;  and  the  insects  which  he  in- 
troduced among  the  flowers  seemed  as 
perfect  as  life.  Two  of  hb  most  exquisite 
pictures  were  presented  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  the  Society  of  which  Se- 
gers was  a  member,  for  which  they 
were  splendidly  repaid.  .  But  his  most 
capital  performance  was  in  the  Jesuits' 


church  at  Antwerp.  The  picture  was 
a  garland,  composed  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  which  seemed  to  be  collected 
and  combined  everything  beautiful  in 
nature^  of  those  kind  of  objects  as  well 
as  insects;  and  in  the  middle  was  the 

Sicture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  painted 
y  Rubens.  Many  pictures  are  as- 
cribed to  this  master  which  were  un- 
worthy of  his  pencil.     He  died  in  1660. 

Sboebs,  or  Zbobrs  (Hebcules). 
This  Dutch  painter  was  born  in  1 689, 
and  excelled  in  landscape.  He  had  a 
fine  invention,  a  ready  genius,  and  a 
clear  judgment.  His  composition  was 
rich,  and  full  of  a  pleasing  variety  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  villages;  his 
grounds  were  well  broken,  and  by  a 
judicious  management  of  his  tints,  im- 
proved by  a  skilful  opposition  of  light 
and  shadow,  his  distances  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly remote,  and  the  scene  of  his 
landscape  uncommonly  extensive.  Hb 
rocks  and  mountains  were  touched  with 
great  spirit,  and  for  sweetness  of  colour- 
ing he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  any  of 
the  artists  of  hb  time.  He  invented 
a  method  of  stamping  landscapes  on 
cloth,  in  which  every  object  appeared  in 
its  natural  colour;  but  hb  project  was 
not  attended  with  success,  and  he  conti- 
nued, to  hb  death  in  1675,  oppressed 
by  poverty.  Afterwards,  however,  his 
works  rose  considerably  in  value. 

Sementi,  or  Semenza  (Giovanni 
GiAcoMo).  He  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1580,  and  studied  successively  under 
Denys  Calvart  and  Guide  Roni.  He 
was  a  close  imitator  of  the  style  of  the 
latter,  as  appeared  in  the  paintings 
which  he  executed,  of  the  Death  of  St. 
Cecilia;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine; 
and  the  Crucifixion,  in  three  of  the 
churches  at  Bologna.  On  going  to 
Rome  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Savoy;  and  he  painted  there 
some  frescoes,  as  well  as  pictures  in  oil, 
particularly  one  for  an  altar,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  Viigin  and  Child  with 
St.  Gregory  and  St.  Francis.  He  died 
in  1638. 

Semini  (Antonio^.  He  was  born  at 
Genoa  in  1485,  and  nad  Lodovico  Brea 
for  his  preceptor;  but  afterwards  he 
adopted  the  manner  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino.  One  of  his  finest  performances 
was  a  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Do- 
minico,  at  Savona.  He  also  excelled 
in  landscape.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1549. 
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Semini  (Andrea).  He  was  the  aon 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Genoa  in  1510.  .  After  receiving  in- 
struction from  his  &ther,  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  by  whose 
advice  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
sided eight  years.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  city,  he  met  with  considerable 
employment  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents. His  best  works  were,  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in 
both'  of  which  he  imitated  Raffaelle. 
He  also  punted  portraits.  He  died  in 
1578. 

Semini  (Ottavio).  He  wi^  the 
younger  son  of  Antonio  Semini,  and 
was  bKom  at  Oenoa  in  1515.  He  stu- 
died under  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  a<y 
companied  his  brother  to  Rome,  where 
be  applied  diligently  to  the  works  of 
Rafiaelle  and  the  antiques.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Genoa  he  became  the  associate 
of  Andrea,  till  he  was  invited  to  Milan, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  great  reputation.  His  picture  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  Palazzo 
Doria,  at  Genoa,  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  Raffaelle;  and  in  the  church 
of  St.  Angelo,  at  Milan,  is  a  piece  by 
him  of  the  Funeral  of  St.  Girolamo, 
painted  in  a  noble  style.  He  died  in 
1604. 

Seppezzino  (Francesco).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1590.  He 
studied  successively  under  Luca  Can- 
giagis,  and  Giovanni  BatUsta  Castelli, 
by  whose  instructions  he  became  a  re- 
spectable painter  of  history.  He  died 
in  1579. 

Sbpp  (John  Christian).  Of  this 
Dutch  artist  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Amster- 
dam, where  he  painted  insects  with  as- 
tonishing accuracy,  spirit,  and  neatness. 
He  also  published  a  work  on  entomo- 
logy, which  was  continued  by  his  son. 

Serafina  (Serafino  da).  Of  this 
old  artist  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  he  painted  in  the  cathedral  at  Mo- 
dena  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  exe- 
cuted in  the  style  of  Giotto.  It  bears 
the  date  of  1885. 

Sbrenari  (Gasparo).  This  painter 
was  bora  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  and  stu- 
died at  Rome,  in  the  school  of  Sebas- 
tian Conca.  On  his  return  to  Palermo 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter  in 
oil  and  fresco.     He  lived  about  1760. 

Serrbs    (Dominic).       This    marine  ' 


painter  was  bora  at  Anch«  in  Gascony, 
and  came  to  England  abovt  the  year 
1765.  When  the  Royal  Academy  was 
instituted  in  1768,  he  was  cboaen  one 
of  the  first  members;  and  some  time 
afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
marine  painter  to  the  king.  In  179S 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Wilton,  as  librarian 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in 
1793.  Mr.  Serres  was  a  respectable 
artist,  though  verv  much  inferior  to 
Veraet,  who  thousnt  him  onlr  exeellent 
in  detaU.  One oihis best paintingB was 
a  picture  of  Liord  Howe's  Victory  over 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  in  1782. 

Sirvandoni  (Cataltrrx  Giotaniii 
Geronimo).  This  artbt  was  horn  at 
Florence  in  1695,  and  had  Giovanni 
Paolo  Panini  for  his  instructor;  to 
whose  manner  he  adhered  through  life. 
On  going  to  Paris  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  decorations  of  the  operaHhouae, 
and  other  works,  for  whidi  ne  received 
the  order  of  knighthood.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1766. 

Sesto  (Csbare  da).  He  was  bora 
at  Milan  about  1480,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  where  be 
distinguished  himself  above  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  famous  master.  On  quit- 
ting Leonardo  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  improved  himself  by  the  atndy  of 
the  antiques,  and  was  employed  by 
the  pope  and  principal  nobility.  Ha 
composition  was  leaned,  his  taste  ele- 
gant, and  he  designed  historical  figures 
with  grace.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  merit 
that  he  ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  Rsf- 
faelle,  whose  style  he  imitated.  He 
died  at  Milan  in  1524. 

SBifi  (Ercols).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Modena,  and  painted  some 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches  there, 
about  the  year  1 560.  He  also  engraved 
several  historical  pieces  and  archilee- 
tural  subjects. 

Sbve  (Gilrert  ds).  This  Frendi 
artbt  was  bora  at  BConlins  in  1615,  and 

Tainted  historical  subjects  with  success, 
le  died  at  Paris  in  1698.  His  brother, 
Peter  de  S^ve,  was  distingnished  in  the 
same  branch  of  art  He  died  in  1695. 
SETMoaa  ^James).  This  painter  was 
bora  in  Lonaon  in  1702.  His  instroo- 
tor  is  not  known;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  learned  the  principles  of  the  art  firon 
his  iiither,  who  was  a  banker,  and  the 
friend   of  Lely.     James  Seynsoar  he- 
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eaiDe  distioffttished  by  his  Bkill  in  de- 
sigQiDff  a  horse,  in  which  he  was 
thought  superior  to  Wootton.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset  once  employed 
Seymour  to  paint  a  room  at  his  seat  in 
Sussex,  with  the  portraits  of  his  run- 
ning horses.  Having  admitted  the 
arUst  to  his  table,  he  one  day  drank  to 
him  saying,  **  Cousin  Seymour,  your 
health.**  The  painter  replied,  **  My 
lord,  I  really  believe  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  of  your  grace's  family.** 
This  hurt  the  pride  of  the  duke  so  much 
that  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  ordered 
his  steward  to  pay  Seymour  and  dis- 
miss him.  Finuing,  however,  that  no 
one  in  England  could  complete  the  pic- 
tures, he  condescended  to  send  for  his 
cousin,  who  retorted  in  these  words, 
**  My  lord,  I  will  now  prove  that  I  am 
of  your  BTace*s  family ;  for  I  won't 
come."     He  died  m  1752. 

Shaw  (Jambs).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
scholar  of  Mr.  Penny.  He  painted 
portraits,  but  not  with  much  reputation, 
first  in  Covent>garden,  and  next  in 
Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-place,  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  about  1 784.  There 
was  another  artist  of  this  name,  who  ex- 
hibited at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  as  a  painter  of  horses. 
He  died  about  1772. 

SupuET  (Wiluam).  This  artist 
was  bom  in  London,  and  kept  a  draw- 
ing school  several  years.  Tne  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  originated 
with  him;  and  in  1758  he  received  a 
gold  medal,  as  a  compliment  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit,  which  gave  rise  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  a  poor  person  named 
Philips,  who  painted  portraits.  There 
is  a  print  by  raber,  of  a  man  blowing  a 
firebrand,  marked  with  the  name  of 
Shipley  as  the  painter,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  thb  article.  He 
settled  latterly  at  Maidstone,  and  died 
there  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Shipley,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  was  his  brother. 

SiBaacHT,  or  Stbbbcht  (John).  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1625,  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
his  father;  but  afterwards  studied  the 
works  of  Nicholas  Berchem  and  Carl 
du  Jardin,  which   he  so  happily  imi- 


tated, that  some  of  hb  copies  have 
been  supposed  originals  of  those  great 
artists.  He  was  invited  to  England  by 
John  Sheflield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  employed  him  at  Cliefden-house 
for  three  or  fonr  years;  after  which  he 
found  sufficient  encouragement  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  settle  in  London, 
where  he  pdnted  a  number  of  pictures 
in  oil,  but  more  in  water  colours.  His 
usual  subjects  were  landscapes,  and 
views  on  the  Rhine.  He  died  there  in 
1703,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
church. 

SiCIOLANTB,  or  DA  SbbMONBTA  (GiBO- 

LAMo).  He  was  born  at  Sermoneta  in 
1504,  and  received  hu  first  instruction 
from  Leonardo  da  Pistoia;  but  acquired 
greater  improvement  under  Perino  del 
Vaga.  His  manner  of  painting  was 
bright  and  pleasant,  his  composition 
good,  and  his  design  elegant;  for  he 
made  Raffaelle  hb  model,  whom,  in  all 
his  works,  he  endeavoured  to  resemble. 
He  was  employed  bv  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  to  adorn  some  of  his  palaces;  and 
in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  he  designed 
the  hbtory  of  Pepin  King  of  France 
giving  Ravenna  to  the  church;  and  in 
that  of  La  Pace  he  painted  a  Nativity, 
which  is  accountea  a  grand  perform-* 
ance,  the  airs  of  the  heads  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  the  whole  tolerably 
well  coloured.  Of  his  other  works,  the 
principal  are,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lucia;  and  the  Transfiguration,  at 
Rome;  and  at  Ancona,  the  enthroniz- 
ation  of  the  Viigin.  He  also  painted 
portraits  in  an  excellent  style.  He  died 
in  1550. 

Siena  (Matteo  da).  He  was  bom 
at  Sienna  about  1 533,  and  on  going  to 
Rome  obtained  employment  in  the 
Vatican;  hb  department  beine  the 
landscape  and  architecture,  while  Po- 
merancio  painted  the  figures.  He  died 
in  1588. 

SiGNOEKLLI   (LuCA).       Hc   WSS  bOTtt 

at  Cortona  in  1439,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Pietro  della  Franceses,  under 
wnom  he  profited  so  much,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the 
one  from  that  of  the  other.  Luca,  how- 
ever, surpassed  hb  master  considerably. 
No  artist  of  hb  time  was  more  admired 
for  designing  naked  figures,  giving  them 
elegant  forms,  and  a  just  character  of 
nature.  '  Hb  merit  was  acknowledged 
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by  Michel  Angelo,  who  not  only  com- 
mended his  works,  but  borrowed  his 
ideas.  Sig^iorelli  worked  equally  well 
in  fresco  and  in  oil,  and  showed  as 
great  excellence  in  portrait  as  in  his- 
tory; and  in  his  celebrated  design  of 
the  Dissolution  of  the  World,  which  he 
painted  in  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  he 
introduced  the  likenesses  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  benefactors.  It  was  to  this 
picture  that  Buonarroti  was  indebted 
ibr  many  of  the  figures  in  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, painted  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus 
IV.  The  invention  of  Signorelli  was 
ready  and  fertile;  he  gave  great  grace 
to  the  airs  of  his  heads;  and  the  dis- 
position of  them  showed  equal  judg- 
ment and  taste.  This  character  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  picture  of  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints  at  Cortoiia.  Other 
works  of  his  are  at  Arezzo,  Perugia, 
Sienna,  Lq^etto,  and  Florence,  from 
which  the  artists  of  his  time  derived 
much  benefit.  It  is  recorded  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  uncommon  fortitude,  that 
when  his  son  was  killed  at  Cortona,  he 
ordered  the  body  to  be  laid  naked  in 
his  painting  room,  where,  without  shed- 
ding a  tear,  he  painted  a  striking  like- 
ness of  the  youth,  whom  he  loved  for 
his  promising  talents.  Signorelli  died 
in  1521. 

SiLTESTRE  (Louis).  This  French 
artist  was  the  son  of  Israel  Silvestre, 
an  eminent  engraver  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1644.  He  studied  under 
Bon  Boullongne,  after  which  he  went 
to  the  court  of  Augustus  III.,  King  of 
Poland,  who  pensioned  him,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. On  his  return  to  Paris  he  be- 
came director  of  the  academy.  He 
died  there  in  1728.  Silvestre  painted 
both  portraits  and  landscapes. 

Silvio  (Giovanni).  He  was  bom- 
at  Venice,  and  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  lltian,  which  supposi- 
tion is  merely  founded  on  a  picture  bear- 
ing his  name,  in  a  church  near  Padua, 
representing  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Martin,  with  three  Angels.  It  is 
dated  1532. 

SiMBBRT  (JouN^.  This  artist  was 
born  at  Edinburgn,  where  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  house  painter; 
bnt  by  the  force  of  genius  he  rose 
above  that  occupation,  and  went  to 
Italy.     On  his  return  he  obtained  em- 


ployment in  his  native  city,  where  he 
lived  on  terms  of  ititimacv  with  Allan 
Ramsay.  When  Dean,  anerwards  Bi- 
shop Berkeley,  formed  his  project  of  a 
college  at  Bermuda,  Simbert  embarked 
with  bim,  but  lefk  him  at  Rhode  Island, 
to  go  to  Boston.  There  be  married, 
and  continued  usefully  emploved  as  a 
portrait  painter  till  his  death,  in  1751. 
SiMONB  (Maestro).      This  ancieot 

[>ainter  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  bad  Fi- 
ippo  Tesauro  for  his  first  master;  bat 
he  afterwards  followed  the  style  of 
Giotto.  One  of  his  best  works  was  a 
picture  of  the  Descent  firom  the  Cross. 
He  lived  abont  the  year  1350. 

Simmons  (John).  This  hitherto  un- 
noticed artist  was  bora  at  Nailsea,  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1715,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  house  and  ship 
painter  at  Bristol.  He  carried  on  the 
same  business  in  that  city  till  his  death, 
which  happened  January  18,  1780. 
Simmons  painted  many  portraits,  from 
some  of  which  engravings  were  made; 
but  his  principal  works  were  the  altar- 
piece  in  All  Saints'  church.  Bristol: 
and  another  in  St.  John's  diurch  at 
Devizes.  The  subject  of  the  liist  is 
the  Annunciation,  and  is  a  very  credit- 
able performance;  that  of  the  latter  is 
the  Resurrection.  Hogarth  thoi^t 
very  highly  of  the  talents  of  Simmons, 
whose  portrait  of  Ferguson,  the  astro- 
nomer, was  in  one  of  the  early  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Academy. 

SiMONiNi  (FaANCEsco).  He  was 
born  at  Parma  in  1689,  and  had  llano 
Spolverini  for  his  preceptor.  He  painted 
warlike  pieces  in  an  excellent  style,  and 
with  uncommon  spirit.  He  clied  at 
Venice  about  1 760. 

SiNGHBR  (John).  This  artist  'was 
bom  at  Hesse  Cassel  in  1510,  but  prac- 
tised as  a  landscape  painter  with  great 
credit  at  Antwerp,  w-here,  in  1543,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academy.  His 
principal  employment  was  in  making 
designs  for  the  weavers  of  tapestry.  He 
died  in  1558. 

Singleton  (Henrt),  painter  of 
poetic  and  domestic  subjects,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  died 
in  London  on  the  i5th  of  September, 
1889,  aged  seventy-three  years.  His 
first  work,  a  conversation-piece,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  in  1784:  he 
then  lived  in  33,  Union-street:  his  Julia, 
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from  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
and  a  family  composition,  were  in  the 
succeeding  exhibitions;  and,  in  1787, 
he  painted  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
and  also  Sigismunda  Guiscardo  and 
the  Priest,  from  the  Tersified  talc  of 
Boccaccio,  by  Dryden.  From  that  pe- 
riod till  late  in  life  Singleton  conti- 
nued to  exhibit,  almost  annually,  pic- 
tures of  a  poetic  nature  from  our  iitera- 
tare;  and  he  also  lent  his  pencil  to  in- 
crease the  attractions  of  books,  in  which 
he  might  be  considered  successful,  as 
he  was  largely  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don publishers.  His  pictures  have  few 
faults  and  few  beauties:  they  give 
shape  to  the  imagery  of  the  poets;  they 
illustrate,  rather  than  reflec^,  mind  and 
feeling:  few  bards  consider  that  vigour 
is  added  to  their  thoughts,  or  loveli- 
ness to  their  forms,  by  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.  Yet  his  memory  will  be 
esteemed  by  all  who  reilect,  that  he 
helped  to  lend  the  wings  of  embellish- 
ment to  much  of  our  literature,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  readers  of  little 
fancy  to  the  mystical  parts  of  an  author's 
meaning. 

SiRANi  (Giovanni  Andrea).  He 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1610,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Guido.  He 
usually  painted  in  a  lai^c  size,  and  in 
a  grand  style,  like  that  of  his  master; 
but  his  manner  was  strong,  and  rather 
too  dark,  though  his  composition  is 
good,  with  considerable  grace  in  his 
attitudes,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads.  At 
Rome  is  a  Last  Supper  by  him,  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  him 
a  very  distinguished  painter;  and  at 
Bologna  are  the  Feast  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, much  in  the  manner  of  Michel 
Angelo  da  Caravaggio.  Sirani  etched 
some  good  prints  from  his  own  designs. 
He  died  in  1670. 

Sirani  (Elisab£tta).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  16d8.  Having 
learned  the  principles  of  painting  under 
her  father,  sne  made  so  rapid  a  progress 
in  the  art  as  to  be  accounted  a  prodigy, 
as  well  for  invention  as  execution,  be- 
fore she  arrived  at  her  fifteenth  ye&r. 
She  painted  in  the  manner  of  her  father, 
but  not  with  the  same  freedom  of  hand, 
though  her  works  were  very  numerous 
and  excellent.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Leonardo,  at  Bologna,  is  an  admired 


picture  painted  by  her,  of  which  the 
subject  is,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  kissing 
the  feet  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition,  and  executed  in 
a  firm  manner;  the  heads  of  the  figures 
are  full  of  grace,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
cellently coloured.  In  the  Carthusian 
monastery,  at  Bologna,  is  the  Baptism 
of  Christ;  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  di  Galicra  is  a  noble  picture  of 
St.  Anue  contemplating  the  Infant 
sleeping;  in  the  Palazzo  Zambeccari 
are  three  paintings,  one  of  tne  Virgin; 
another  a  Magdalen,  which  is  extremely 
fine;  and  a  third,  a  representation  of 
St.  Jerom.  Besides  these  admired  per- 
formances, which  are  much  in  the  style 
of  Guido,  this  accomplished  lady  painted 
about  one  hundred  and  fifly  other  histori- 
cal pictures  and  portraits.  She  also  etched 
some  prints  from  her  own  designs.  She 
was  poisoned  by  her  servant,  in  1664. 

SiRiEs  (Violante  Beatrice).  This 
ingenious  lady  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1710,  and  was  instructed  by  Giovanni 
Fratellini,  who  painted  in  crayons  and 
water-colours.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  went  to  Paris  with  her  father,  who 
was  appointed  goldsmith  to  the  King 
of  France;  and  m  that  city  she  learned 
the  practice  of  painting  m  oil  from  a 
Flemish  artist.  She  continued  at  Paris 
five  years,  during  which  time  she 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  persons 
of  rank.  These  performances  were  so 
much  admired,  that  flattering  offers 
were  made  to  induce  her  to  continue 
there,  under  the  royal  patronage.  Her 
father,  however,  being  recalled  to  Flo- 
rence by  the  grand  duke,  she  chose  to 
return  thither,  where  she  continued  to 
improve  in  her  profession  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Francescc)  Conti,  an  artist, of 
reputation,  from  whom  she  learned  to 
design  correctly,  with  elegance  of  taste, 
and  a  beautiful  tone  of  colouring.  The 
grand  duke  honoured  her  with  his  pa- 
tronage, and  ordered  her  portrait  to  be 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  artists  at  Flo- 
rence; on  which  occasion  Violante  took 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  like- 
ness or  her  father  into  the  same  picture; 
an  amiable  proof  of  her  filial  piety  and 
distinguished  merit.  Her  pencil  is 
light,  delicate,  and  free;  her  carnations 
are  natural,  and  full  of  warmth  and  life; 
and  as  she  understood  perspective  and 
architecture  thoroughly,  she  made  an 
elegant  use  of  that  knowledge,  by  cn- 
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riching  her  pictures  with  magnificent 
ornaments.  Her  draperies  are  gene- 
rally well  chosen,  full  of  variety,  and 
remarkable  for  a  noble  simplicity.  One 
of  her  most  capital  performances  is  a 
picture  contidning  the  portraits  of  the 
imperial  family.  The  design  consists 
of  fourteen  figures,  in  a  superb  apart^ 
ment,  of  the  richest  architecture,  and 
through  the  whole  composition  appears 
a  fine  taste  of  design,  a  judicious  dis- 
position, lovely  colouring,  and  the 
dresses  of  the  ng^res  have  a  becoming 
grandeur,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
persons.  Most  of  her  paintings  are  in 
oil,  in  which  she  frequently  painted 
historical  subjects,  as  also  fruits  and 
flowers;  and  she  executed  every  sub- 
ject with  extraordinary  taste,  truth,  and 
delicacy.     She  died  about  1770. 

Slingelandt  (John  Peter  Van). 
He  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1640,  and 
was  the  scholar  of  Gerard  Douw,  whose 
manner  he  always  imitated;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  judges,  he  even  sur- 
passed him  in  the  delicate  and  high 
polish  which  he  gave  to  hb  pictures; 
vet  his  figures  are  much  more  stiff. 
^he  neatness  of  his  pencilling  com- 
pelled him  to  work  exceedingly  slow; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  his  laborious 
patience,  it  is  recorded  that  he  spent 
three  years  upon  one  &mily  picture.  By 
this  manner  of  working,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  grow  rich;  for  although 
he  received  large  prices  for  his  paintings, 
yet  he  was,  in  reality,  but  poofly  paid 
for  the  time  he  employed  about  them. 
He  imitated  nature  exactly,  but  without 
any  delicacy  of  choice.  His  colouring 
was  nature  itself,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro 
in  his  works  has  a  charming  effect,  but 
his  taste  of  design  was  indifferent  Yet 
he  is  iustly  ranked  among  the  best 
Flemish  painters,  and  his  pictures  are 
oflen  mistaken  for  those  of  Mieris  and 
Gerard  Douw.  A  remarkable  per- 
formance of  Slingelandt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Gin  holding  a  mouse  by 
the  tail,  and  a  cat  jumping  at  it,  whicn 
is  exquisitely  finished,  very  naturally 
coloured,  and  as  transparent  as  the  best 
productions  of  Douw,  or  Mieris.  An- 
other remarkable  piece  mentioned  by 
Houbraken  is,  the  portrait  of  a  Sailor, 
with  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head,  which 
is  so  minutely  wrought,  that  every 
thread  in  the  weaving,  is  distinguish- 
able.    He  died  in  1691. 


Sluts  (Jacob  Vandsk).  He  was 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1660,  and  was  bred 
up  in  the  Orphans*  Hospital  of  that 
city;  where  his  demeanour  and  genius 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  tbe 
governors,  who  caused  him  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  painting,  for  which 
he  expressed  a  particular  inclination. 
At  first  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Ary  de  Voys,  and  afterwards  with 
Peter  Van  Slingelandt.  In  a  short 
time  he  grew  expert  in  copying  the 
works  of  his  master,  and  made  so 
happy  a  progress,  thai  he  readily  com- 
posed those  subjects  which  pleased  his 
own  fancy,  but  always  adhered  to  the 
manner  of  Slingelandt.  His  subjects 
were  sports,  conversations,  assemblies, 
and  entertainments,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced persons  of  both  sexes,  and  spread 
cheerfiilness  over  every  countenance. 
He  was  attentive  to  the  neatness  of  his 
finishing;  but  his  design,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  master,  wanted  elegance,  though 
there  is  always  great  harmony  in  his 
colouring.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1 796. 

Smith  (  William,  GsoaoBvand  Johv). 
These  three  brothers  are  said  in  most 
accounts  to  have  been  natives  of  Chi- 
chester; but  it  has  been  since  stated  that 
they  were  all  bora  at  Guildford,  in  Sar* 
rey:  William  in  1707,  George  in  1714, 
and  John  in  1717.  They  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  self-taught.  William  was 
a  painter  of  portraits,  but  occasionally 

f»roduced  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  and 
andscapes.  He  was  deformed,  and  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled  the  ce- 
lebrated Locke  in  his  countenance:  be 
and  his  brother  John  both  died  at  Chi- 
chester in  1 764.  The  latter  gained  two 
prizes  given  for  the  best  landscapes  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  George  died  at 
Chichester  in  1766.  William  Pether 
painted  and  engraved  in  mexzotinto 
the  likenesses  of  these  three  brotheis, 
grouped  together  in  one  piece;  the 
eldest  being  represented  as  reading  a 
lecture  upon  landscape  to  tbe  two 
younger,  who  are  listening  to  him  with 
great  attention.  Several  of  the  land- 
scapes of  George  and  John  Smith  have 
been  engraved  by  WooUett  and  other 
flfrtists. 

Smith  (Thomas).  Another  land- 
scape painter,  who,  to  distinguish  him 
from  tne  preceding,  is  usuaUy  called 
Smith  of  Jberbjf,  of  mhtch  town  he  was 
a  native.      He  also  was  wfai^ly  self- 
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taught,  and  yet  attained  distinction  in 
the  line  which  he  foljowed.  Several 
prints  have  been  engraved  by  Vivares 
from  his  pictures.  He  died  in  1769, 
leaving  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Smith  (John  Raphael).  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  the  land- 
scape painter,  of  Derby,  from  whom  he 
received  instruction  in  drawing;  but 
losing  him  at  an  early  age,  he  had  no 
other  teacher.  He  practised  portrait 
painting  in  crayons,  and  rose  to  pre- 
eminence in  that  line,  as  appeared  in 
his  whole-lengths  of  Charles  Fox  and 
Earl  Stanhope.  He  also  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  mezzotinto  engraver, 
and  scraped  a  great  number  of  fine 
prints  from  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Among  his  scholars  were 
the  two  Wards,  Hilton,  and  De  Wint. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  who  brought 
into  public  notice  that  eccentric  ge- 
nius George.  Morland.  He  died  in 
1612. 

Smith  (Francis).  This  artist  is 
said  by  Edwards  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Italy,  though  bis  name  speaks  the 
contrary.  He  was  much  connected  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  travelled  with 
him  in  Turkey,  where  he  painted  seve- 
ral views,  particularly  one  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1770.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  exhibited  views  taken  on 
the  Thames.  He  died  in  London  about 
1 779.  Some  prints  from  his  drawings 
of  the  Turkish  costume,  and  ceremonies 
in  the  seraglio,  have  been  published. 

Smits,  or  Habtcamp  (Looowick). 
He  was  born  at  Dort  in  16:35,  and 
painted  history  and  fruit  pieces.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  singular  manner 
of  handling,  by  breaking  and  scumbling 
his  colours:  but  he  did  it  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  and  natural  effect,  and  his 
fruit  pieces  in  particular  were  in  consi- 
derable request.  However,  his  paint- 
ings soon  lost  their  original  beauty, 
which  depreciated  his  works  in  a  short 
time,  and  when  reproached  with  that 
defect, 'he  only  answered,  that  his  pic- 
tures lasted  much  longer  than  the  mo- 
ney he  received  for  them.  He  died  in 
1675. 

Smits  (Nicholas).  He  was  born  at 
Breda  in  1672,  and  became  a  good 
painter  in  history.  He  designed  well, 
and  was  a  good  colourist;  his  composi- 


tions also  display  genius.     He  died  in 
1731. 

Smitz  (Caspar),   called   Magdalen 
Smith,  Of  this  artist  we  have  no  other 
account  than  what  Graham,  in  his  Lives 
of  the    Painters,  and    Vertue,  in    his 
Anecdotes,  have  recorded.    According 
to  them,  be  came  from  Holland  to  this 
country  at  the  Restoration.     That  he 
was  hero  in  1662  is  certain;  for  in  that 
year  he  presented  to  the  Painters*  Com- 
pany in  London  a  small  picture  of  a 
Magdalen.     This  was  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  excelled,  and  on  which 
account  he  obtained  the  technical  ap- 
pellation of  Magdalen  Smith.     He  also 
painted  portraits  in  oil,  of  a  miniature 
size,  and  they  were  esteemed  for  the 
resemblance,  the   expression,  and   also 
for  a  pleasing  tone  of  colour,  full  of 
life  and  nature.     His  figures  are  well 
drawn,  and   beautifully  coloured;   and 
the  airs  pf  the  heads,  as  well  as  atti- 
tudes, have  a  deal  of  grace.     He  gene- 
rally gave  a  solemn  and  engaging  ex- 
pression of  grief  to  his  penitential  ob- 
jects, and  for  the  most  part  introduced 
a  thistJe  in  the  fore-ground:  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, who  passed  for  his  wife,  was 
his  model  for  his  Magdalens.     Besides 
his  excellence  in  portrait  and  historical 
figures,  he  painted  fruit  and  flowers  in 
perfection,  and  they  were  in  such  es- 
teem,  that  a  picture  of  a   bunch    of 
grapes  by  him  was  sold  for  forty  pounds. 
He  also  practised  as  a  drawing-master, 
and  having  instructed  an  Irish  lady,  she 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Dublin,  where 
he  met  with  considerable'  employment, 
and  was  paid  liberally  for  his  works; 
notwithstanding  which,  owing  to  dissi- 
pation, he  died  in  extreme  distress,  in 
1707,  though  Graham  savs  in  1669. 

Snaybrs  (PfTEa).  de  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1593,  and  was  the  scholar 
of  Henry  Van  Balen.  He  distinguished 
himself  Aot  only  by  his  excellent  manner 
of  painting  history  and  portraits,  but  also 
battles,  huntings,  and  landscapes,  in  all 
which  he  was  equally  eminent.  His 
taste  of  design  was  good;  his  animals 
have  considerable  spirit;  his  pencil  is 
free  and  delicate;  and  his  colouring 
approaches  to  that  of  Kubens.  The 
Archduke  Albert  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter,  with  a  large  pension. 
The  churches,  and  many  of  the  grand 
apartments  at  Brussels,  are  ornamented 
with  his   pictures,  which   were    com- 
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mended  by  the  two  best  artists  of  kb  I 
time,  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  the  latter 
of  whom  painted  his  portrait.    He  died 
in  1670. 

Snellincks  (John).  •  He  was  bom 
at  Mechlin  in  1544,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Van  Mander  with  honour  for  his 
skill  in  painting  history  and  battles. 
His  excellence  principally  consisted  in 
the  representation  of  oorses,  and  giving 
them  graceful  and  spirited  attitudes, 
with  a  firm,  correct  outline  in.  every 
member.  The  figures  in  his  composi- 
tions were  disposed  in  agreeable  groups; 
he  expressed  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  an  engagement  with  singular  judg- 
ment ;  and  contrived  the  darkness  aris- 
ing from  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  so  art- 
ful a  manner,  as  to  relieve  and  animate 
his  figures.  The  g^atest  personages 
employed  him,  and  he  received  the 
higtiest  honour  by  the  approbation  of 
Vandyck,  who  esteemed  him  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  testified  that  esteem  by  painting 
and  etching  his  portrait.  Snellincks 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1688. 

SNTDeas,orSNSTDEas(FaANcis).  He 
was  bom  in  1579,  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  became  a  disciple  of  Henry  Van 
Balen.  His  first  subjects  were  fruits 
and  still  life;  but  afterwards  his  genius 
prompted  him  to  paint  animals^  in  which 
line  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  studied  nature  accurately,  and  his 
objects  were  copied  with  equal  exact- 
ness and  judgment.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  went  to  Italy,  and  improved 
himself  there  by  the  works  of  Castig- 
Hone,  which  is  palpably  erroneous;  for 
Snyders  was  an  old  man  when  that 
artist  began  to  be  known.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  Snyders  never  was  out  of 
his  own  country,  being  constantly  em- 
ployed at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  in 
the  numerous  commissions  which  he 
received.  His  usual  subjects  were 
huntings,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts; 
also  kitchens,  with  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  dead  game.  Every  animal  had  an 
expression  suitable  to  the  species  or 
situation;  the  landscape  was  always  de- 
signed in  a  fine  taste,  and  the  whole 
composition  was  admirably.  When  hb 
designs  required  figures  of  a  larger  size, 
they  were  generally  inserted  by  Rubens 
or  Jordaens,  which  gave  an  additional 
vahie  to  his  works.  His  touch  is  light, 
>et  firm;  his  style  of  composition  rich. 


and  full  of  variety;  his  colouriiig  re- 
markable for  truth,  nature,  warmth,  and 
force;  his  animals  are  derived  in  a 
grand  taste;  their  actions,  attitndes,  and 
all  their  motions  having  life,  sfnrit,  and 
expression;  and  he  was  so  exact,  that 
he  gave  the  appearance  of  reality  to 
the  skin  and  hiur.  The  Archduke 
Albert,  goyemor  of  the  Netherlands, 
appointed  Snyders  his  principal  pwnter; 
the  King  of  Spain  adorned  hb  palaces 
with  several  o/  hb  hunting  pieces,  and 
so  did  th^  Elector  Palatine.  Rubens, 
though  he  painted  animab  and  land- 
scapes so  well  himself,  employed  Sny- 
ders frequently  to  paint  the  bacK-grounds 
of  his  pictures,  as  also  did  Jordaens. 
Tbb  artist  etched  sixteen  plates  of  ani- 
mals in  a  masterly  style;  but  thej  are, 
like  hb  pictures,  Yery  rare.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1657. 

SoBNfi  (John).  This  Dutch  artist 
was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1553,  and 
successively  studied  under  James  Boon 
and  Giles  if  ostaert,  after  which  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  his  landscapes  were 
greatly  admired.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Parma,  and  painted  a  number  of 
pictures  for  the  duke.  Ub  scenery  b 
g^rand;  his  dbtances  well  managed;  and 
the  figures  introduced  are  executed 
with  spirit.    He  died  at  Parma  in  161 1. 

SoBST,  or  ZoRST  (GsEAaD).  He  was 
bom  in  Westphalia  in  1637,  and  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  his  own  country. 
About  the  year  1656  be  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  soon  grew  into  esteem  for 
hb  portraits,  which  had  force,  nature, 
and  warmth  of  colouring  to  rocommend 
them;  and  though  highly  finished,  yet 
they  show  freedom,  apirit,  and  good 
expression.  The  portraits  of  his  men 
were  oft»n  excellent,  but  hb  female 
forms  wanted  grace  and  elegance.  Hb 
draperies  were  commonly  of  aatin,  in 
the  manner  of  Terburgh;  but  when  he 
became  conversant  with  the  works  of 
Vandyck,  his  ideas  enlarged,  and  hb 
taste  improved.  Soest  was  one  of  the 
rivab  of  Lely.     He  died  in  1681 « 

SoGGi  (NicoLo).  He  was  boni  at 
Florence  in  1474,  and  studied  under 
Pietro  Perugino,  whose  manner  he  fol- 
lowed, though  with  more  stifinesa  in  hb 
figures.  In  the  great  church  at  Arezxo 
b  a  picture  of  the  Nativity  bj  Soggi, 
painted  in  a  laboured  style.  He  died 
there  in  1554. 

SoouANi  (Giovanni  Antomio). 
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painter  wai  a  native  of  Florence,  and 
studied  under  Lorenzo  di  Credi;  but 
afterwards  he  aimed  at  an  imitation  of 
the  Btvle  of  Bartolomeo  di^  St.  Marco, 
tboa^h  not  very  successfully.  His  best 
works  are  a  picture  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
at  Pisa;  and  the  Death  of  St.  Arcadio, 
at  Florence.  He  died  at  Pisa  about  1 560. 

SoLARio,  or  Lo  ZiNOARO  (  Antonio). 
This  painter  was  a  native  of  Abnizzo, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was 
originally  a  blacksmith,  but  falling  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  he 
was  told  that  he  should  have  her  when 
he  became  a  good  painter.  Upon  this 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Dalmasio,  and 
under  him  'made  so  great  a  progress, 
that  he  obtained  the  promised  reward. 
There  are  several  of  his  frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  Naples,  where  he  died  about 
1455. 

Soldi  (Anqbba).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  about  1702.  On  going  into 
the  East,  he  became  noticed  by  the 
English  Tactory  at  Aleppo,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  obtained  letters  of 
recommendation  to  a  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  practised  portrait  paint- 
ing till  about  1768,  when  he  died. 
There  is  a  print  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  the 
antiquary,  engraved  after  a  picture 
painted  by  Soldi;  and  Edwards  men- 
tions a  portrait  of  a  lady,  painted  by 
him  in  1739,  which  he  praises  as  being 
drawn  in  a  bold  and  masterly  manner. 

Sole  (Antonio  Maria  dal).  He 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1597,  and  was 
a  disciple  of  Francesco  Albano;  after 
which  ne  applied  to  landscape  painting, 
and  in  that  branch  became  eminent 
His  situations  were  beautifully  chosen, 
his  distances  are  pleasing,  the  perspec- 
tive receding  of  his  objects  is  conducted 
with  skill  and  judgment,  his  colouring 
is  bold  and  lively,  and  his  landscapes 
are  ornamented  with  groups  of  elegant 
figures.  He  painted  and  wrote  with  his 
left  hand,  of  which  he  had  full  as  much 
command  as  others  have  of  their  right. 
He  died  in  1677. 

Sols  (Giovanni  Giuseppe  dal). 
He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  artist, 
and  born  at  Bologna  in  1654.  After 
studying  some  time  under  his  father, 
he  was  placed  with  Domenico  Maria 
Canuti,  whom  he  quitted  to  become 
the  disciple  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  by 
following  whose  directions  and  example 
he  gradually  rose  into  reputation.     He 


imitated  the  agreeable  style  of  Pasinelli 
with  great  success,  and  even  imparted 
to  it  new  and  peculiar  graces.  He 
painted  history,  landscapes,  and  archi- 
tecture, in  a  fine  taste,  and  his  portraits, 
were  as  highly  esteemed  as  any  other 
part  of  his  compositions.  Three  of  the 
pictures  of  this  master  were  particularly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  expres- 
sion. One  was  the  Death  of  Priam, 
with  the  Distress  of  Hecuba;  another, 
the  story  of  Queen  Artemisia,  about  to 
drink  the  wine  mingled  with  the  ashes 
of  her  husband;  and  the  third,  Andro- 
mache and  iEneas.  For  some  time 
Giuseppe  imitated  his  master  Pasinelli, 
though  he  proved  in  several  respects 
his  superior;  afterwards  his  models  were 
the  Carracci  and  Raffaelle,  ftom  whom 
he  acquired  correctness  of  design  and 
elegance;  but  latterly  he  seemed  to 
attend  more  to  Guiao  and  Lodovico 
Caracci.  A  picture  of  Diana  and 
Actseon,  by  Giuseppe  dal  Sole,  is  in 
the  Pembroke  collection  at  Wilton. 
In  the  churches  at  Bologna  are  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  the  An- 
nunciation; and  some  frescoes.  He 
died  in  1719. 

SoLEBi  (Georoio).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Alessandria,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  scholar  of  Bernardino 
Lanini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
He  painted  history  and  portrait:  of  the 
former  branch  his  best  works  are,  the 
Virgin  protecting  Alessandria;  and  a 
picture  of  Sl  Lawrence  paving  his  de- 
votions to  the  Virgin.  Ihese  pieces 
are  much  in  the  style  of  Corregio.  He 
died  in  1587. 

SoLiM bna  (Francesco).  He  was  the 
son  of  Antonio  Solimena,  a  painter  of 
some  note,  and  was  bom  at  Nocera  de 
.Pagani,  near  Naples,  in  1657.  Being 
designed  for  the  law,  he  received  a 
suitable  education,  but  devoted  so  much 
time  to  ^drawing  as  gave  his  father 
much  uneasiness.  Cardinal  Orsini, 
afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in 
passing  through  Nocera,  visited  the 
elder  Solimena,  and  was  pleased  with 
the  progress  which  Francesco  had  mado 
in  bis  learning.  This  induced  the  father 
to  complain  of  his  son's  misapplication 
of  his  time,  and  to  request  the  cardinal 
to  remonstrate  with  tne  youth  on  the 
subject.  Instead  of  this,  the  prelate 
desired  to  look  at  some  of  his  perform- 
ances, on  the  sight  of  which  he  desired 
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the  hihet  not  to' thwart  the  son's  in- 
clination, but  to  allow  him  to  follow  a 
profession  for  which  nature  had  evi- 
dently designed  him.  Antonio  adopted 
this  advice,  and  began  to  instruct  his 
son  with  great  care;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  Francesco  designed  afler  the  naked 
with  taste  and  correctness.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  was  sent  to  Naples,  and  placed 
us  a  disciple  with  Francesco  di  Kfaria, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman  School, 
and  who  taught  his  pupils  according  to 
the  best  rules  and  principles,  restrain- 
ing the  wildness  of  their  imaginations, 
and  directing  them  to  study  truth  and 
elegance.  In  this  academy  Solimena 
designed  after  living  models,  and  copied 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
At  first  he  imitated  the  manner  of  his 
father,  but  afterwards  chose  to  follow 
Luca  Giordano,  for  the  spirited  action 
of  his  figures;  Lanfranco,  for  the  exact- 
ness of  his  outlines,  and  the  judicious 
placinff  of  his  objects;  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona  (or  expression  and  harmony  of 
colouring;  and  Calabrese,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  Nor 
did  he  omit  the  imitation  of  Carlo  Ma- 
rat ti,  in  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads, 
and  the  cast  of  the  draperies.  To  all 
these  he  added  the  study  of  nature, 
observing  the  various  effects  of  light  on 
different  bodies,  and  the  tints  diffused 
over  objects  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion; which  method  of  acquiiing  know- 
ledge rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
admired  painters  of  his  time.  The  first 
public  work  of  Solimena  was  a  compo- 
sition representing  the  Assumption  of 
the  Viigin,  which  was  received  with 
applause.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
Kome;  and  though  his  stay  there  was 
short,  he  left  nothing  that  was  curious 
of  the  ancient  or  modern  artists  unob- 
served. But  his  particular  attention 
was  employed  on  the  ^orks  of  Raffaelle; 
Domenichmo,  Guide,  Lanfranco,  the 
Caracci,  and  Carlo  Maratti.  At  his 
return  to  Naples,  he  finished  an  in- 
credible number  of  paintings  for  the 
^  king,  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  Europe;  but  his  chief  em- 
ployment was  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents. The  King  of  Naples  entertained 
such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  desired 
to  have  a  picture  painted,  representing 
him  in  familiar  conversation  with  Soli- 
mena. He  sat  to  him  for  his  own  por- 
trait, which  was  in  every  respect  aami- 


rably  executed,  and  that  of  the  painter 
was  a  no  less  striking  likeness.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  owin^ 
to  the  failure  of  his  sight,  hia  paintiiigs 
were  very  inferior  to  his  more  early 
performances,  though  even  in  those 
which  are  least  to  be  commended, 
somewhat  of  the  great  master  is  di»> 
cemible.  Solimena  painted  in  a  small 
size  as  well  as  in  a  large,  in  fresco  and 
in  oil,  and  excelled  equally  in  history, 
landscape,  portraits,  animals,  perspec- 
tive and  arcnitecture,  fruit  and  flowera. 
His  figures  are  elegant,  correct*  and 
graceful;  his  pencil  is  soft  and  spirited, 
and  his  draperies  are  broad  and  nobly 
disposed.  His  skies,  grounds,  and 
trees,  have  an  admirable  tint;  and  in 
his  colouring,  tenderness  and  force  arc 
harmoniously  united.  His  taste  was 
exquisite,  his  composition  rich,  and  his 
imagination  lively,  fruitful,  and  elevated. 
It  was  observed  of  him,  that  be  chose 
as  often  as  possible  to  paint  after  nature, 
lest  too  fond  an  attacnment  to  the  an- 
tique should  damp  the  fire  of  hb  fancy 
and  invention.  Solimena  took  delight 
in  the  instruction  of  youth.  He  pointed 
out  to  them,  in  the  most  easy  and  fami- 
liar manner,  every  observation  he  bad 
made  in  the  principles  or  practice  of 
his  art.  He  also  took  pains  to  make 
his  disciples  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fections of  the  most  celebrated  masters, 
which  knowledge  he  himself  had  ac- 
quired by  study  and  reflection,  and  he 
constantly  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
seeking  out  beautiful  forms,  and  the 
fine  proportions  of  nature,  to  unite  with 
them  the  elegance  of  the  antique.  Of 
the  numerous  works  of  Solimena,  the 
Last  Supper,  in  the  Conventoati,  at 
Assisi,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
original.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1747. 

Sous  (Francisco  ds).  He  was  the 
son  of  Juan  de  Solis,  a  painter  at  Ma- 
drid, and  bom  there  in  1629.  After 
receiving  inst ructions  from  his  fiither, 
he  entered  upon  his  profession  without 
further  assistance,  aiid  became  a  re- 
spectable artbt.  Hb  beat  pictuTe  b  a 
St.  Teresa,  in  the  church  of  St.  Midiael, 
at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  1684. 

SoLTTNS  (Francis  Balthasar),  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  was  bom  in  1 760, 
and  began  hb  career  as  a  marine 
painter.  A  view  of  Ostend,  from  hb 
pencil,  b  now  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Vienna*     Hb  fondnesa  for  tiavdfing 
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led  him  to  visit  India;  and  while  there, 
he  studied  closely  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  he  published  a  work,  con- 
sisting' of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
coloured  plates,  engraved  by  himself, 
representing  the  festivals,  occupations, 
and  costumes  of  the  Hindoos.  This 
great  undertaking  met  with  scanty  pa- 
tronage, and  involved  its  author  in  em- 
barrassments. Solvyns  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1824. 

SoMERSN  (Bbrn ARD  and  Paul,  Van). 
These  two  Flemish  artists  were  bro- 
thers, and  born  at  Antwerp;  Bernard 
in  1579,  and  Paul  in  1561.  The  for- 
mer went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
settled  at  Amsterdam  with  his  brother, 
as  painters  of  history  and  portrait. 
They  were  both  nten  of  talent,  and 
much  esteemed.  Bernard  died  in  1632, 
and  Paul  in  1641. 

Son,  or  Van  Zoon  (Jorib  Van). 
He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1622;  but 
the  master  under  whom  he  studied  is 
not  ascertained.  He  excelled  in  paint- 
ing flowers  and  fruit-pieces,  which  are 
generally  well  grouped  and  designed, 
touched  with  a  light  pencil,  and  in  a 
clear,  natural  tone  of  colour.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1676. 

Son,  or  Y  an  Zoon  (John  Van).  He 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1661.  In  his  choice 
of  subjects,  as  well  as  iu  his  handling 
and  colour,  he  followed  hb  father,  and 
became  at  last  much  his  superior.  He 
sketched  every  object  after  nature,  and 
by  a  diligent  observation  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  fruits  and  flowers,  he  gave 
his  representations  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  furnished  him- 
self w^ith  almost  an  endless  variety.  In 
early  life  be  came  to  England,  and,  on 
marrying  the  niece  of  Robert  Streatcr, 
succeeded  to  most  of  his  business.  It 
was  his  custom  to  sketch  out  several 
designs  before  he  took  the  pains  to 
finish  a  single  picture,  by  whicn  means 
he  left  at  his  death  abundance  of 
rough  drafts,  and  the  first  markings  of 
his  ideas,  which  other  artists  endea- 
voured to  finish,  but  without  success. 
His  subjects  were  flowers,  fruits,  dead 
game,  Turkey  carpets,  vases,  and  cur- 
tains ornamented  with  gold  or  silver, 
which  he  disposed  with  so  much  skill  as 
to  make  eacli  part  in  the  composition 
contribute  to  the  general  harmony.  He 


^ve  a  richness  to  his  pictures  in  briU 
liancy  of  colouring,  and  finished  them 
with  the  utmost  neatness.  His  pieces, 
both  large  and  small,  show  judgment 
and  genius;  his  flowers  have  great 
truth,  variety,  and  delicacy;  nor  could 
any  of  his  contemporaries  surpass  him 
in  representing  bunches  of  grapes;  for 
he  finished  them  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  transparence  and  truth  of  colour,  that' 
the  light  seemed  to  be  transmitted 
through  them,  so  that  even  the  pulp 
and  the  seeds  were  perceptible.  John 
Van  Son  died  in  London,  in  1700. 

Soprani  (Raffaelle).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Genoa  in  1612,  and  stu- 
died successively  under  Giulio  Benst 
and  Sinibaldo  Scorza;  after  which  ho 
applied  to  landscape,  by  the  instruction 
of  Godefroi  Vals.  He  was  also  a  good 
painter  of  perspective  views  and  archi- 
tectural subjects.  He  died  at  Genoa  in 
1672. 

Sophonisba,  see  Angdsciola. 

SoROR,  or  ZoRGH,  (Hendrick  Mar- 
tenszb).  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam 
in  1621,  and  was  the  son  of  Martin 
Rokes,  who  was  master  of  a  barge, 
which  carried  merchandise  between 
Dort  and  Rotterdam,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Zarg^  or  the  Careful,  on  ac- 
count of  his  industry  and  diligence;  and 
the  appellation  descended  to  all  the 
family.  Hendrick  was  at  first  the  dis- 
ciple of  Teniers  the  younger,  and  from 
his  pencilling  and  colouring  it  is  easy  to 
observe  the  school  whence  he  derived 
bis  knowledge;  but  he  afterwards  stu- 
.died  under  William  Buytenweg,  who 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  painter  of 
conversations,  in  a  style  of  composition 
rather  more  elevated  than  that  of  Te- 
niers. Though  Sorgh  perfected  him- 
self under  these  two  artists,  obtaining 
from  Teniers  a  delicate  manner  of  co- 
louring, and  firom  the  other  an  agreeable 
style  of  design,  yet  he  frequently  varied 
his  manner,  sometimes  pamting  in  that 
of  each  of  those  masters,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  Brouwer.  Houbraken  men- 
tions two  pictures  painted  by  Sorgh; 
one  an  Italian  Fair,  with  a  multitude 
of  figures;  and  the  other  a  Fish-market: 
in  the  former  is  a  basket  of  ducks  and 
other  fowls,  and  in  the  latter,  different 
kinds  of  fish,  all  copied  after  nature,  in 
an  exquisite  manner;  and  the  figures, 
as  well  as  the  back-grounds,  are  cleanly 
and  lightly  handled,  somewhat  rcsem- 
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bliiw  the  manner  of  Wycke.      Sorgh 
died  in  16-21. 

SoEAi  (PiBTRo).  He  was  born  at 
Sienna  in  1556,  and  learned  the  first 

Srinciples  of  the  art  from  Archangelo 
alimbeni;  but  afterwards  he  became 
the  disciple  of  the  Cavaliere  Plssmg- 
nano,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Venice, 
and  whose  daughter  he  married.  At 
Venice  he  acauired  additional  improve- 
ment, by  studying  the  grand  composi- 
tions of  Paolo  Veronese;  and  at  his  re- 
turn to  Florence  he  received  the  high- 
est marks  of  approbation  and  applause, 
for  the  beanty  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  taste  in  composition  and 
design,  in  which  qualities  be  excelled 
Passigoano.  He  painted  landscape  and 
portnut,  as  well  as  history:  he  had  a 
ready  and  fine  invention;  his  pencil  was 
free  and  masterly;  his  imitation  of  na- 
ture beautiful  and  just;  and  his  ideas 
were  rrand  and  elevated.  In  the  cap- 
thedral  at  Pisa  is  an  altar-piece,  by 
him,  of  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors.    He  died  in  1622. 

SoTOMATOiE  (Louis  db).  He  was 
bom  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  about  1644, 
and  became  the  scholar,  first  of  Estevan 
Marc,  and  next  of  Juan  Carrenho.  His 
works  are  mostly  in  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Valencia,  where  he  died  in 
1673. 

SouTMAN  (Petbr).  This  artist  is 
said,  in  one  account,  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Haerlem;  but  another  states 
that  he  was  born  at  Antwerp  iu  1590, 
and  had  Rubens  for  his  master.  He 
practised  historical  painting  and  portrait 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  much  respected 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
retained  him  in  his  service.  Soutman 
also  distinguished    himself  aa  an  en- 

f  raver,  and  had  some  eminent  scholars, 
le  died  in  1653. 

Spa  DA  ( LioNELLo).  He  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1576.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  was  employed  in  the  school  of  the 
Caracci  as  a  colour-grinder;  but  in 
that  situadon  be  could  not  avoid  admire 
ing  tiie  display  of  genius  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  nor  of  feeling  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  models  that  appeared 
before  him.  His  sketches  being  ob- 
served by  his  masters,  they  took  him 
into  the  academy,  and  bis  progress  was 
rapid  under  their  instruction.  His  first 
public  performance  was  a  picture  of 
Sl  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  kneeling 


before  the  Vitgin;  which,  drawing  from 
Guide  some  sarcastic  remark,  provoked 
Lionello  to  enter  into  a  competitkMi 
with  that  gnreat  artist;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  adopted  the  style  of  Caravaggio. 
This  emulation,  though  it  fell  sliort  of 
its  object,  carried  Spada  &rther  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  reached;  and  his 
woriu  after  this  were  admirable,  particu- 
larly the  Miraculous  Draught  of  ElsheSt 
painted  for  the  refectory  of  St.  Prooolo, 
and  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dominic,  representing  that  saint  burnt  u^ 
the  prohibited  books.  Spada  died  at 
Parma  in  1622. 

Spadarino(  Antonio).  This  Rcmbjui 
anist  was  bom  in  1600,  and  became  a 
good  punter  of  history.  He  died  in 
1648. 

Spabndonck  (Gsaard  Van),  a  cele- 
brated fluwer-painter,  was  bom  at  Tll- 
burgh,  in  Holland,  in  1746,  and  studied 
under  Herreyns.  When,  however,  he 
established  himself  in  the  French  ca- 
pital, ai  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  prac- 
tised as  a  miniatuzB  painter;  but  he 
devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  per- 
fecting himself  in  his  favourite  branch 
of  the  art.  As  soon  as  his  ezqutate 
talent  for  delineating  flowers  became 
known,  ever^  person  of  fashion  was 
eager  to  obtain  nis  performances.  Tliis 
popularity  he  retained  till  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  1822.  His  colour- 
ing, expression,  and  arrangement,  aie 
excellent.  Some  of  his  best  pictures 
are  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  gallery  of 
St.  Cloud. 

Spagna  (Giovanni  Spagnoolo). 
Of  this  Spanish  painter  we  know  not 
the  family  name;  that  by  which  he  Is 
distinguished  being  a  technical  appel- 
lative given  to  him  in  Italy,  where  be 
studied  under  Perugino.  He  becsuae 
a  very  able  artist,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  in  the  churches  of  Spoleto 
and  Assisi.     He  died  about  1540. 

Spagnolbtto  (Giuseppe  HiBBaa, 
called).  This  great  painter  was  born 
at  Xativa,  about  nine  or  ten  leagues 
from  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1589.  His 
parents,  though  in  low  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  give  him  those  advan- 
tages of  educaUou  which  his  early 
genius  seemed  to  demand,  plaoed  him 
under  Francesco  Ribalta,  with  whom 
he  continued  about  two  years:  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  travelled  to*  Italy, 
supporting  himself  during  the  journey 
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by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  In  1606 
be  arrived  at  Naples,  where  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Michel  Angelo  Cara- 
vaggio,  who  gave  him  instruction  very 
liberally;  and  Ribera  made  such  a  pro- 
gress in  the  art  as  to  obtain  notice,  and 
the  name  of  H  Spagnoletto^  or  the 
Little  Spaniard.  From  Naples  he  went 
to  Parma,  where  he  was  smitten  by  the 
works  of  Corregio,  some  of  which  he 
copied,  and  studied  his  manner  so  well 
as  to  imitate  him  with  success.  There 
is,  it  b  said,  a  picture  of  his  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Maria  at  Biancha,  at  Par- 
ma, which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
Corregio  than  of  Spagnoletto.  His 
next  removal  was  to  Kome,  where  the 
grandeur  of  Raffaelle  affected  him;  but 
the  impression  was  not  long,  and  he 
returned  to  the  style  of  Caravaggio. 
Like  that  master,  he  painted  with  bold 
broad  lights  and  shadows,  and  gave  so 
Burprising  a  degree  of  force  to  his  pic^ 
tares,  that  the  works  of  most  other  art- 
ists, when  placed  near  them,  appear 
comparatively  weak  and  feeble  in  their 
eOect.  However,  he  was  sometimes 
censured  as  being  rather  too  black  and 
dry;  and  although  in  his  tints  he  might 
be  equal  to  Caravaggio,  and  even  sa- 
perior  to  him  in  correctness  of  design, 
yet  he  wanted  his  sweetness  and  mel- 
lowness of  pencil.  Fiuding  little  chance 
of  employment  at  Rome,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  rose  high  in  repu- 
tation, and  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  viceroy,  who  kept  him  constantly  at 
work  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
public  edifices.  He  frequently  painted 
nistorical  figures,  as  well  as  portraits 
at  half-length,  and  was  exact  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  anatomical  pre- 
cision and  force  of  expression.  His 
easel  pictures  are  dispersed  throughout 
Europe,  but  he  rarely  worked  for  the 
churches  or  convents.  His  natural 
turn  was  to  describe  subjects  which  ex- 
cite horror,  such  as  Martyrdoms,  the 
Flaying  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Sl  Law- 
rence on  the  Gridiron,  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  the  Torments  of  Prome- 
theus, or  Cato  tearing  out  his  own 
Bowels.  He  waa^  also  particularly 
fond  of  designing  emaciated  limbs, 
and  bodies  of  old  men  8ut)posed  to  be 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  mortifi- 
cation and  abstinence — as  hermits  and 
saints  in  the  desert;  which  subjects 
were  extremely  agreeable  to  the  Spa- 


niards and  Neapolitans,  and  were  ad* 
mirably  executed.  Sandrart  mentions 
a  picture  of  Ixion  on  the  Wheel,  painted 
by  Spagnoletto,  which  was  in  tne  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Uffel,  at  Amsterdam;  in 
which  pain  and  agony  were  so  power- 
fully expressed,  and  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  imagination  of  the 
wite  of  that  gentleman,  when  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  that  her  child,  at  its 
birth,  had  all  the  fingers  distorted,  ex- 
actly as  those  in  the  picture,  which,  on 
that  account,  though  a  capital  piece, 
was  sent  to  Italy.  The  strength  of  his 
expression,  and  the  force  of  his  colour- 
ing, which  gives  extraordinary  relief  to 
his  figures,  makes  his  works  universally 
esteemed,  and  thev  generally  produce 
large  prices.  In  the  palace  of  Prince 
della  Torre  at  Naples  is  a  noble  picture 
by  Spagnoletto,  representing  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  the  ngures  being  at  half- 
length,  somewhat  larger  than  life.  The 
heads  are  extremely  fine,  and  touched 
with  great  spirit;  the  hands  are  well 
designed,  and  the  whole  is  natural  and 
beautiful.  Another  admirable  compo- 
sition of  this  master  is  preserved  in  the 
Palazzo  Corsini  at  Florence.  The  sub- 
ject is  St.  Peter  taking  the  money  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  fish  to  pay  the 
tribute.  The  colouring  is  striking  and 
full  of  force;  the  heads  of  the  figures 
are  fine;  and  it  is  finished  in  a  broad, 
free,  and  spirited  manner.  His  pjincipal 
works  at  Naples  are,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Januarius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bruno^ 
and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Spag- 
noletto executed  also  about  twenty 
etchings  in  a  bold  style.  He  died  in 
1656,  at  Naples,  futl  of  wealth  and 
honour. 

SpAONaoLO,  see  Crespi. 

Spalthof  (N.).  This  Dutch  painter 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1636;  and  afler 
learning  the  elements  of  the  art  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Italy,  travel- 
ling all  the  way  on  foot.  He  spent 
several  years  at  Home,  where  he  painted 
a  number  of  pictures,  the  general  sub- 
jects of  which  were  Italian  markets, 
with  a  variety  of  cattle  and  other  figures; 
also  stalls  and  shops  where  vegetables 
are  exposed  to  sale;  which  objects  he 
copied  exactly  after  nature,  and  gave 
them  great  roundness  and  relief.  He 
died  in  1691. 

Spelt  (Adrian  Vander).  Thisart- 
bt  was  born  at  Leydcn  in  1530.     He 
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went  to  Brandenburg,  where  ho  was 
well  received  by  the  elector,  and  lived 
there  a  long  time.  Ho  died  at  Leyden 
in  1574.  He  excelled  in  flower  paint- 
ing. 

Spencbe  (Jarvis),  a  painter  in  ena- 
mel and  miniature.  He  was  originally 
a  gentleman's  servant,  but  occasionally 
amused  himself  in  drawing.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  family  where  be 
lived  sat  to  a  miniature  painter;  and 
when  the  portrait  was  completed,  Spen- 
cer observed,  that  he  thought  he  could 
copy  it.  Though  his  master  expressed 
surprise  and  doubt,  he  gave  him  per- 
mission, and  the  copy  was  considered 
so  well  done,  that  he  received  encou- 
ragement to  make  painting  his  profes- 
sion.    He  died  in  1 763. 

Spebanza  (Giovanni  Battista). 
Ho  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1610,  and  had 
Francesco  Albano  for  his  instructor, 
whose  style  he  greatly  improved  by 
studying  the  finest  works  of  Rafiaelle 
and  other  illustrious  artists.  He  ex- 
celled in  fresco;  and  in  the  church  of 
St  Catherine,  at  Sienna,  painted  a  set 
of  pictures  in  that  manner,  of  the  Life 
of  the  Virgin;  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Orfanelli,  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour 
is  represented.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1640. 

Spezzin  I  (  Francesco).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Genoa,  and  studied  succes- 
sively under  Cambiasi  and  Castelli; 
but,  for  his  improvement,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  works  of  Rafiaelle,  Ginlio 
Romano,  and  Michel  Angelo.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  much  employed 
in  the  churches,  but  died  young,  about 
1590. 

Spicer  (Henry).  This  English  art- 
ist was  much  distinguished  by  his  por- 
traits in  miniature  and  enamel.  He 
died  in  1804,  aged  about  sixty. 

Spieeings  (Nicholas).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1633,  and  proved 
a  good  painter  of  landscapes,  by  travel- 
ling, through  Italy  and  1* ranee;  and  in 
the  latter  country  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  His  man- 
ner or  designing  was  agreeable,  his 
trees  are  well  chosen,  his  touch  is  de- 
licate, and  his  colouring  true.  His 
fore-grounds  are  enriched  with  plants, 
which  he  copied  from  nature;  and  his 
compositions  have  a  pleasing  effect. 
He  was  a  successful  imitator  of  Salva- 


tor  Rosa,  and  his  pictures  were  often 
mistaken  by  connoisseurs  for  the  works 
of  that  great  master.  Spierings,  how- 
ever, was  deficient  in  painting  figures, 
which  were,  therefore,  inserted  in  his 
landscapes  by  other  artists.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1691. 

Spiers  (Albert  Van).  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  proved 
one  of  the  best  disciples  of  William 
Van  Inghen,  under  whose  direction  be 
practised,  till  he  was  qualified  to  appear 
with  credit  in  his  profession.  On  leav- 
ing that  school  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  examined  all  the  productions  of  the 
great  masters,  particularly  the  works  c^ 
Rafiaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Domeni- 
chino.  After  passing  seyen  years  in 
that  city,  he  vbited  Venice,  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  colouring;  for  which 
purpose  he  chose  the  works  of  Paolo 
Veronese  for  his  guide,  but  attended, 
also,  carefully  to  the  manner  of  Carlo 
Loti.  In  1697  he  returaod  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  ceilings,  and  several 
magnificent  apartments.  He  died  in 
1718. 

Spilbbro  (John).  He*  was  bora  at 
Dusseldorf  in  1619,  and  received  bisfint 
lessons  from  his  father,  who  was  a  glass 
painter;  but  afterwards  be  became  the 
disciple  of  Govaert  Flink,  instead  of 
Rubens,  under  whom  he  was  intended 
to  have  been  placed,  but  whose  death 
altered  the  design.  With  Flink  he 
continued  seven  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  Ume  the  fame  of  his  per- 
formances procured  him  the  patronage 
of  the  Count  Palatine,  who  made  hin 
his  principal  painter,  and  g^ve  him, 
with  other  presents,  a  medal  of  gold,  for 
the  portraits  of  his  family.  He  also 
painted  at  Dusseldorf  seTeral  altar- 
pieces,  and  in  the  castle,  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  with  figures  as  laige  as  life. 
At  the  same  place  is  an  allegorical  pte- 
ture,  representing  the  Alliance  between 
Music  and  Poetry;  in  which  the  female 
figures  have  great  elegance,  and  are 
grouped  with  judgment.  His  patron 
engaged  him  to  paint  a  set  of  pictures 
representing  the  Life  of  Christ;  bat 
death  put  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  the 
work.  He  died  at  Dusseldorf  in  1690. 
Spilbeig  coloured  well,  designed  cor- 
rectly, and  finished  his  pieces  irith  a 
bold  and  free  pencil. 

Spilbero  (Adriana).    She  was  the 
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daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1646.  She  learned 
the  principles  of  painting  from  her 
father,  and  excelled  m  painting  portraits 
with  crayons,  as  M-ell  as  in  oil.  Her 
works  were  much  esteemed  for  the  neat- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  handling,  and 
their  lively  and  natural  colour.  She 
resided  at  Dusscldorf,  where  she  re* 
ccived  every  mark  of  respect,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Eglon  Vander  Neer. 

Spilimberoo  (Irene  di).  This  ac- 
complished female,  who  was  born  of  a 
noble  familv  at  Venice,  is  said  to  have 
been  instructed  by  Titian,  whose  style 
she  certainly  followed,  both  in  correct- 
ness of  design  and  harmonious  splen- 
dour of  colouring.  She  painted,  now- 
ever,  for  mere  amusement;  and  Titian, 
who  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
her  family,  drew  her  portrait.  She 
flourished  about  the  year  1560. 

Spilman  (Henry).  This  Dutch  art- 
ist was  born  at  the  Hague  about  1 740. 
He  painted  portraits  and  landscapes 
with  credit,  and  he  also  engraved  some 
Tiews  in  Holland,  and  other  places. 

Spinello  (Aretino).  He  was  bom 
at  Arezzo  in  1328;  and  in  his  infancy, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  director, 
gave  such  proofs  of  a  lively  and  strong 
genius,  that  his  early  performances  were 
superior  to  those  produced  by  persons 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  with  the  ad- 
rantage  of  able  instructors.  After- 
wards he  studied  under  Jacopo  di  Ca- 
Bentino,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
proved  superior  to  his  master.  His  un- 
common abilities  procured  him  abun- 
dant employment  at  Florence,  as  well 
as  in  bis  native  city,  which  extended  his 
fiime  through  all  Italy;  and  h^  was  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  his  invention,  but 
also  for  the  manner  of  disposing  his 
figures)  for  the  simplicity  oi  his  style, 
united  with  elegance;  and  for  a  pecu- 
liar neatness  in  his  finishing.  He  gave 
to  his  figures  an  air  of  unaffected  mo- 
desty, but  to  his  Madonnas  one  that 
was  divine  and  inexpressible.  His 
compositions  showed  genius  and  judg- 
jnent.  He  was  allowed  to  equal  Giotto 
in  design,  and  to  surpass  him  in  the 
force  and  beauty  of  bis  colouring.  He 
gained  great  applause  by  the  portraits 
of  Innocent  IV.  and  Gregory  Ix.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  at 
Florence,  he  painted  in  fresco  several 
historical  incidents  relative  to  the  life  of 


the  Virgin.  He  discovered  a  happy 
method  of  mixing  his  colours,  oy  wnicn 
means  many  of  his  works  retained  their 
original  lustre  for  an  incredible  length 
of  time.     He  died  in  1400. 

Spinello  (Paris,  or  Gaspar).  He 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  at  Arezzo  in  1966.  After  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his 
father,  he  was  placed  with  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  at  Florence.  His  principal 
excellence  was  in  fresco,  though  he  also 
painted  in  oil  and  distemper,  and  ac- 
quired credit  by  the  numerous  composi- 
tions which  he  executed  in  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  convents  in  several  parts 
of  Italy.  Though  extravagant  in  his 
design,  his  colouring  was  excellent;  nor 
was  he  less  admired  for  the  variety  and 
elegance  of  the  attitudes  of  his  figures, 
than  for  the  force  and  fine  effect  of  his 
paintings.     He  died  about  1426. 

Spisano  (Vincenzio).  This  artist, 
who  obtained  the  technical  name,  on 
what  account  we  know  not,  of  Lo  Spu 
sanello,  was  bom  at  Orta,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  in  1595.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Denys  Calvart,  to 
wnose  style  he  constantly  adhered. 
He  painted  numerous  works  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna,  but  his  easel 
pieces  are  preferred  to  his  large  pic- 
tures.    He  died  in  1662. 

Spolverino  (Ilario).  He  was  bora 
at  Parma  in  1 657,  and  had  Francesco 
Monti  for  his  instructor.  He  painted 
historical  pieces,  but  chiefly  delighted 
in  the  representation  of  battles,  the  at- 
tacks of  banditti,  and  similar  subjects. 
He  died  in  1784. 

Spranohbr  (Bartholomew).  He 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1546,  and  suc- 
cessively studied  under  John  Madyn, 
Mostaert,  Van  Dalen,  and  other  masters 
in  his  own  country;  alter  which  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  next  to  Parma,  where  he 
resided  three  years  vi-ith  Bernardo  So- 
jaro,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  Cor- 
regio.  Sprangher  went  afterwards  to 
Rome,  and  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal 
Famese,  who  employed  him  in  his  pa- 
lace of  Caprarola,  where  be  painted 
some  landscapes  in  fresco.  The  cardi- 
nal also  recommended  him  to  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  appointed  him  his  painter,, 
and  employed  him  in  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
videre,  where  he  spent  near  three  years 
in  painting  a  Last  Judgment,  on  a  plate 
of  copper  six  feet  high,  and  containing 
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five  hundred  beads.  This  performance 
was  so  highly  valued,  that,  on  the  death 
of  the  pope,  it  wua  placed  over  his 
monument.  In  1575,  Sprangber  went 
to  Vienna,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  11^  who  made 
him  his  principal  painter.  The  next 
vear  that  monarch  died;  bnt  Rodolph, 
bis  successor,  continued  to  patronise 
Sprangber,  on  whom,  in  1588,  he  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  nobility,  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  chain  of  gold,  of  three 
rows,  round  bis  neck.  He  painted  in 
large,  as  well  as  small;  and  at  Vienna 
finished  several  grand  altar-pieces,  with 
figures  nearlv  as  large  as  lire;  and  also 
a  number  ot  easel  pictures  for  the  im- 
perial palaces.  He  received  but  little 
improvement  at  Rome,  by  neglecting 
to  design  after  the  antiques,  and  trust- 
ing too  much  to  bis  memory.  He  had, 
however,  an  extraordinary  lightness  of 
band»  and  great  sweetness  of  pencil, 
which  always  procured  him  admirers; 
but  he  never  could  be  induced  to  study 
after  nature,  and  onl^  worked  by  the 
assistance  of  imagination.  His  designs, 
therefore,  showed  nothing  of  the  Ro- 
man taste;  hb  contours  are  constrained 
and  unnatural;  and  his  outline  is  hard, 
stiff,  and  ungraceful.  Most  of  his  atti- 
tudes are  affected,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  figures  contorted.  With  these 
defects,  his  works  show  a  free  pencil 
and  spirit;  and  in  those  of  his  latter 
time  are  to  be  seen  a  more  natural  tone 
of  colour  and  fewer  extravagancies. 
Sprangber  executed  some  etchings  in  a 
slight  but  agreeable  manner.  He  died 
at  Prague  in  1628. 

SpaoNo  (GHEBAan).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1600, 
and  studied  under  his  father,  whom  he 
soon  surpassed.  He  excelled  in  por- 
traiture, and  died  in  1651. 

Squaecione  (Feawcebco).  He  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1394,  and  became  a 
painter  of  eminence, by  forming  his  taste 
on  the  study  of  the  most  beautiful  an- 
tiques. But  notwithstanding  his  be- 
ing perpetually  employed,  and  highly 
esteemed,  at  Florence  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  yet,  out  of  a  desire  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  painting  in  the  roost  effectual 
manner,  he  quitted  all  the  advantages  of 
his  profession,  and  travelled  through 
Greece,  to  make  designs  after  the  finest 
models  in  statuary,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture.    These  drawings  and  designs 


he  brought  to  Padoa,  where  he  opened 
a  schocH  for  painting,  which  rose  so 
high  in  reputation,  that  at  one  time  he 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty-aeven  dis- 
ciples under  his  direction,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  the  Father 
of  Painters.  He  possessed  a  great 
number  of  bass-reliefs,  paintings,  and 
designs  for  the  instruction^  of  his  scho- 
lars; and  he  was  frequently  honoured 
with  the  visits  of  sovereign  princes, 
cardinals,  and  popes.  In  the  Carmelite 
church  at  Padua  was  a  picture  of  St. 
GirolamOy  finely  coloored,  and  correct 
in  the  perspective,  pmnted  by  Squar- 
clone  in  1452.     He  died  in  1474. 

Stabbn  (Henet).  He  was  bora  at 
Antwerp  in  1578,  wjiere  he  learned  the 
first  principles  of  the  art;  after  which 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Tintoretto:  but  the  death  of 
that  great  painter,  which  happened 
when  Staben  was  not  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  deprived  him  of  the  advantages 
which  he  might  have  gained  under  so 
famous  a  master.  Soon  after  this  he 
left  Italy,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  painted  in  a  small  size,  with  asto- 
nishmg  neatness,  and  in  his  coropon- 
tions  showed  a  good  invention.  Thoogh 
he  preserved  somewhat  of  the  Flemish 
taste,  his  manner  of  designing  was 
agreeable,  and  the  disposition  of  his 
figures  judicious.  One  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions is  a  representation  of  the  Gal- 
lery of  a  Virtuoso,  in  which  are  placed 
cabinets,  and  other  curious  pieces  of 
ornamental  fiimiture.  Above  are  se- 
veral pictures  of  different  sulqects, 
arranged  in  regular  order;  every  olject 
being  exquisitely  finished,  and  placed 
in  such  ^exact  pernpective,  that  they 
afford  a  most  agreeable  deception.  He 
died  in  1658. 

STAEVAaTS,OrSTEVBEa(PALAMIDKa). 

Though  this  artist  is  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  School,  he  was 
bom  in  London  in  1607;  his  ftither, 
who  was  a  Fleming,  being  then  re«deDt 
here  as  an  engraver  in  agate,  jasper, 
and  other  precious  stones,  to  Jamea  L 
From  hence  he  removed  to  Delft,  where 
his  son  discovered  hb  genius  for  paints 
ing;  in  which,  without  auy  other  asMst- 
ance  than  by  studying  and  imitating 
the  works  of  Esaias  Vandervelde,  he 
acquired  a  manner  of  pencilling,  and  a 
tone  of  colour,  much  resemblii^  his 
model;    while   in   the  execution   and 
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fiuishing  of  bis  pictares,  he  was^  by  good 
judges,  accooDted  far  superior  to  that 
artist.  He  excelled  in  representing 
encampments,  battles  of  horse  and  foot, 
robbers,  the  plundering  of  villages,  and 
country  fairs.  His  compositions  are 
full  of  spirit,  and  well  disposed;  nature 
is  closely  imitated  and  truly  represented; 
the  distances  are  justly  observed,  and 
the  figures  well  proportioned,  though 
in  the  Flemuh  taste.  His  skies  are 
clear;  his  pencil  is  free  and  neat;  and 
his  pictures  are  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable transparence  of  colouring. 
But  they  are  very  scarce,  as  the  painter 
died  young,  in  1638. 

Stasvarts,  or  Stsvebs  (Anthony 
Palamedbs).  This  artist,  who  was 
bom  at  Delfl  in  1604,  painted  portraits; 
but  bis  general  subjects  were  conversa- 
tions, persons  engaged  at  cards,  enter- 
tainments, concerts  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  or  feasts  and  dances.  Of 
these  he  painted  a  prodigious  number, 
which  are,  however,  in  little  esteem. 
He  died  in  1680. 

Stalbert  (Adbian).  He  was  bom 
«t  Antwerp  in  1580;  aud  though  it  is 
not  known  who  was  his  instractor,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  Flemisn  painters.  His  style  was 
landscape,  witJi  small  figures,  which  he 
executed  neatly,  with  a  free  and  spirited 
touch,  in  imitation  of  Velvet  Brueghel, 
whose  works  he  made  his  model.  His 
scenes  were  pleasingly  chosen,  and  fre- 
quently solemn;  his  figures  are  properly 
introduced;  and  his  trees  are  well 
formed,  with  great  appearance  of  na- 
ture, though  sometimes  they  seem  a 
little  too  green.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  he  came  to  England,  and,  among 
other  views,  painted  a  very  fine  one 
of  Greenwich.  While  here,  Vandyck 
painted  his  portrait:  of  which  there  has 
oeen  an  engraving,  by  Pontius.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1660. 

Stampabt  (Pbancib).  He  was  bora 
at  Antwerp  in  1675,  and  studied  under 
the  youneer  Tyssens,  whose  style  he 
followed,  but  improved  upon  it  by  ex- 
amining the  works  of  Vandyck,  and 
attending  to  nature.  Having  gained 
credit  by  his  portraits,  he  was  invited 
to  the  imperial  court,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  cabinet 
painter.  He  contrived  a  method  of 
painting  in  an  easy  and  expeditious 
manner  the  portraits  of  the  nobility. 


who  had  neither  leisure  nor  patience  to 
sit  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  He 
therefore  only  marked  the  features  with 
white,  black,  and  red  crayons,  which 
was  soon  executed,  and  then  at  his 
leisure  he  worked  on  the  portrait  with 
colour;  and  only  at  the  last  finishing 
touched  up  the  features  afler  nature. 
Another  custom  of  bis  was,  to  lay  upon 
his  canvass  a  quantity  of  flesh  colour, 
in  proper  places,  before  he  began  to 
work,  which  contributed  to  lessen  his 
labour,  and  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
He  died  at  Vienna  in  1750. 

Stanzionb  (Cavaliers  Massimo). 
He  was  bora  at  Naples  in  1585,  and 
studied  first  under  Giovanni  Battista 
Caracciolo,  after  which  he  learned  to 
paint  in  fresco  from  Belisario  Corenzio; 
but  he  derived  some  benefit,  also,  from 
the  lesions  of  Lanfranco  and  Santa 
Fede.  With  the  same  sedulous  desire 
of  knowledge,  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  studied  the  works  of  Aunibale  Ca- 
racci,  and  profited  considerably  by  the 
intimacy  wnich  he  formed  witn  Guido, 
whose  manner  of  colouring  he  imitated 
so  well,  as  to  be  called  the  Guido  Reni 
of  Naples.  On  his  return  home,  he 
practised  with  such  reputation,  as  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  Spagnoletto,  who 
basely  contrived  to  spoil  a  fine  picture 
of  his  painting  in  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, the  suliject  of  which  was  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  In  the  same 
place  is  a  laige  picture  by  Stanzione,  of 
St.  Brano  giving  the  Rules  of  his  Order 
to  the  Monks.  Besides  his  laree  works 
in  the  churches  and  convents,  there  are 
many  easel-pieces-  of  this  artist  in  the 
private  collections  at  Naples.  He  died 
in  1656. 

Stabbenbeeo  (John).  This  artbt 
was  bora  at  Groningen,  and  painted 
historical  subjects,  chiefly  on  ceilings, 
in  fresco,  which  he  composed  well,  and 
executed  with  felicity.  He  lived  about 
the  year  1660. 

Stabnina  (Ghebardo).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1354,  and  was  the  disci- 
ple of  Antonio  VeneUano;  on  quitting 
whom,  the  first  works  in  which  he  was 
employed  were  so  highly  admired  for 
the  ele^nce  of  the  style,  that  the  King 
of  Spam  invited  him  to  his  court,  en- 
gaged him  in  several  grand  designs, 
and  loaded  him  with  presents.  Among 
his  compositions  at  Florence,  the  prin- 
cipal is,  the  Dying  St.  Jerom  exhorting 
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his  Disciples;  some  of  whom  are  re- 
presented writing  dowa  his  last  pre- 
cepts; others  listening  to  his  discourse; 
and  some  eipressing  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  theif  hearts  by  the  doctrines 
of  their  expiring  master.  Starnina  died 
at  Florence  in  1403. 

STAVEaEN  (John  Van).  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Gerard  Douw,  and  imitated 
his  style  very  closely,  but  excelled 
chiefly  in  painting  hermits  and  old  men, 
the  heads  of  which  he  finished  with 
wonderful  neatness.  He  lived  about 
1G80. 

Steen  (Jan).  This  extraordinary 
artist  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer 
at  Ley  den,  and  bom  there  in  16d8. 
On  evincing  a  genius  for  painting, 
he  was  placed  under  Nicholas  Knuf- 
fer,  but  afterwards  he  became  a  scho- 
lar of  John  Van  Goyen,  whose  daughter 
he  ultimately  married.  About  this  time, 
his  ftither,  thinking  that  painting  would 
not  support  a  family,  established  his  son 
in  a  brewery  at  Delft,  which  only  failed 
by  his  intemperance.  After  this  he 
opened  a  tavern,  which  confirmed  his 
habit  of  dissipation,  and  accelerated  his 
ruin.  He  drank  more  than  his  cus- 
tomers; and  the  wonder  is,  how  he  could 
continue  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  But 
now  he  was  constrained  to  live  solely 
by  his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to 
produce  pictures  of  singular  merit  in 
their  way,  though  the  subjects  were  of 
the  lowest  description.  Few  painters 
have  animated  their  figures  more  than 
Jan  Steen,  or  equalled  him  in  the 
strength  of  expression.  His  drawing 
might  sometimes  be  censurable,  but  his 
design  was  generally  correct,  his  figures 
well  disposed,  and  his  characters  strongly 
marked;  his  touch  is  light,  easy,  and  free; 
and  his  colouring  appears  always  lively 
and  natural.  A  capital  picture  of  his 
painting  is  a  Mountebank,  attended  by 
a  number  of  spectators,  in  which  the 
countenances  are  wonderfully  striking, 
full  of  humour  and  variety.  Another 
of  his  remarkable  pieces  represented  a 
Wedding:  it  consisted  of  the  old  pa- 
rents, the  bride,  the  brideg^room,  and  a 
notary.  Every  person  in  the  composi- 
tion was  exceedingly  natural,  with  sur- 
prising expression  in  the  old  a^  well  as 
the  young*.  The  notary  is  described  as 
engaged  in  attending  to  the  words 
which  he  was  to  write  down;  the  bride- 
groom appears  in  a  violent  agitation,  as 


if  dissatisfied  with  the  match;  and  the 
bride  seems  to  be  in  tears.  The  sub- 
ject of  another  picture  was  the  Funeral 
of  a  Quaker;  in  which  each  fiice  was 
distinguished  by  so  strong,  so  droll,  and 
so  humorous  a  cast  of  features,  as  to 
excite  mirth  in  the  beholder.  His 
works  did  not  bear  an  extraordinary 
price  during  his  life,  as  he  painted  only 
when  he  was  necessitous,  and  sold  his 
pictures  to  answer  his  immediate  de- 
mands. But  aft«r  his  death  they  rose 
amazingly  in  value,  and  are  now  rarely 
to  be  purchased.     He  died  in  1689. 

StEENasE  (Geoege).  This  painter 
of  the  Dutch  School  was  bom  in  1600 
at  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  his 
uncle,  Cornelius  Poelembuiig,  whose 
style  he  followed  with  reputatton.  He 
died  in  1648. 

Stebvens  (Petbe).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Malines  in  1550.  On 
going  to  Prague  he  was  patronised  by 
the  emperor,  who  appointed  him  his 
painter.  He  ezcellea  in  history,  and 
was  considered  a  good  designer.  He 
died  at  Prague  in  1604. 

Stbfaneschi  (Giovanni  Battuta). 
This  artist  was  a  monk,  and,  from  his 
order,  is  generally  called  Si,  Eremiii 
di  Monte  Senario.  He  was  bom  at 
Rarta,  near  Florence,  in  1582;  and,  in 
his  youth,  gave  such  tokens  of  genius, 
as  to  recommend  him  to  Andrea  Gom- 
modi,  who  took  him  under  his  care, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  best  mles  for 
nis  improvement,  and  made  him  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true 
principles  of  his  art,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  he  rendered  himself  very  con- 
siderable ^by  the  correctness  of  nis  de- 
sign and  a  lively  tone  of  colouring.  He 
ako  acquired  additional  knowledge 
from  the  instructions  of  Pietio  da  Cor- 
tona,  and  became  an  ezcellenf  punter, 
both  in  oil  and  miniature.  He  exe- 
cuted for  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Tns* 
cany,  several  sacred  subjects  in  small, 
four  of  which  were  of  exquinte  beauty, 
being  painted  after  originals  of  Rid'- 
faelle,  Uorregio,  Titian,  and  Del  Sarto. 
The  figures  of  Stefaneschi  were  lovely, 
his  style  was  grand,  his  touch  deli- 
cate, and  the  chiaro-oscuro  was  happily 
and  judiciously  managed.  He  died  in 
1659. 

Stefani  (Tommaso).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Naples  about  1230,  and  b 
said  to  have  painted  several  pictures 
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in  the  churches  there,  before  the  time 
of  Cimabue;  but  the  monuments  of  his 
skill  are  lost  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
He  died  in  1310. 

Stefano,  called  II  Fiorentino,  He 
was  bom  in  1301,  at  Florence,  where 
he  became  the  disciple  of  his  grand- 
fother  Giotto,  and  painted  principally 
in  fresco.  He  was  accounted  superior 
to  any  artist  of  his  time,  not  excepting 
his  master,  in  colouring  and  design. 
Stefano  had  a  ready  invention,  was 
rich  in  composition,  designed  his  figures 
with  proper  attitudes,  and  gave  to  his 
heads  graceful  airs.  He  was  the  first 
who  attempted  to  show  the  naked 
under  the  draperies,  which  were  loose, 
easy,  and  delicate.  He  received  also 
the  greatest  applause  for  a  painting  in 
perspective,  the  rules  of  which  were 
then  little  known  or  understood.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  was,  Christ  de- 
Jivering  a  Demoniac:  the  scene  of  the 
transaction  was  represented  as  a  magni- 
ficent building;  the  grandeur  of  which, 
the  elegant  form  ana  proportion  of  the 
columns,  and  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
tecture, the  perfect  deception  to  the 
eye,  and  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole, 
showed  such  taste,  skill,  and  invention, 
as  well  as  judgment,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered an  inimitable  performance. 
Most  of  his  works  have  perished  i  there 
remains  one  at  Pisa,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  He  died  there  in 
1350,  leaving  a  son,  called  Tommaso 
Stefano,  who  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
style  of  Giotto,  as  to  obtain  the  apella- 
tion  of  //  Giottino,  He  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  in  1356. 

Stbfanone  (Maestro).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Naples  about  1320,  and 
had  Gennaro  di  Cola  for  his  master, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  some 
of  his  frescoes  for  the  churches.  Ste- 
fanone  also  painted  in  oil,  and  of  his 
pictures  in  that  line  there  is  one  exist- 
ing, which  is  a  Dead  Christ,  in  St. 
Maria  della  Piet^     He  died  in  1390. 

Stella  (James).  He  was  the  son 
of  Francis  SteUa,  a  painter  of  Lyons, 
and  was  born  there  in  1596.  When  he 
was  nine  years  old  ho  lost  his  father, 
who  had  given  htm  instructions  in 
drawing,  by  which  he  profited  so  well, 
that  he  could  design  correctly  even  at 
that  early  age,  nor  had  he  ever  any 
other  roaster.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  went  to  Italy,  %vith  an  intention  to 


complete  his  studies  at  Rome;  but 
passing  through  Florence,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  the  grand 
duke,  and  continued  in  his  service 
seven  years.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  the  antiques, 
the  works  of  Kafiaelle,  and  the  compo- 
sitions of  other  great  masters,  with 
such  success,  that  ho  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent taste  of  design,  and  performed 
several  works  in  large  as  well  as  in 
small,  which  effectually  established  his 
reputation.  At  Rome  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Nicolo  Poussin, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  his  im- 
provemeht.  Having  received  invita- 
tions from  the  court  of  Spain,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  that  kingdom;  but 
taking  France  in  his  way,  he  could  not 
resist  the  solicitations  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  procured  him  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  livres,  the  employment  of 
state  painter,  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Stella 
had  an  extensive  genius,  and  painted 
all  kinds  of  subjects  with  equal  ease. 
His  invention  is  noble,  his  attitudes  are 
natural,  and  his  outline  is  correct;  but 
his  expression  is  not  striking,  nor  are 
his  local  colours  sufiiciently  determined; 
his  carnations  are  too  red,  and  the 
same  kind  of  tint  predominates  through 
them  all;  though  his  pictures,  taking 
the  whole  together,  are  very  agreeable. 
The  subjects  in  which  he  excelled  were 
of  the  pastoral  kind.  He  showed  great 
skill  also  in  painting  boys,  perspective, 
and  architecture,  though  after  all  he  is 
accounted  a  mannerist.  His  easel  pic- 
tures are  better  than  his  altar-pieces, 
of  which  there  are  several  at  Paris, 
where  he  died,  in  1647.  Stella  also 
etched  a  few  prints  from  hb  own  de- 
signs. 

Stella  (Feancis).  He  was  the 
brother  and  disciples  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1601.  He 
travelled  with  his  brother  to  Italy,  but 
never  could  equal  him  in  any  branch  of 
his  profession.  In  the  church  of  the 
Augustines  at  Paris  is  an  altar-piece 
by  him,  representing-  a  Dead  Christ, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1661. 

Stella  (Anthony  Boussonet).  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding  art- 
ists, and  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1600. 
His  uncle   James  was   his  instructor; 
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under  whom  he  became  a  ^od  painter 
of  history,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  academ  J  of  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1682.  He  had  two  sisters,  who  dis> 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  inge- 
nuity in  design  and  engraving. 

Stenwtck,  or  Steenwtck  (Henry), 
called  the  Old,  He  was  bom  at  Steen- 
wyclc,  in  Holland,  in  1550,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  John  de  Vries,  who  ex- 
celled in  painting  architecture  and  per- 
spective. Stenwyck  chose  the  same 
subjects,  but  surpassed  his  master  and 
all  his  contemporaries,  in  the  truth, 
neatness,  transparence,  and  delicacy  of 
his  pictures.  His  subjects  were  the 
insides  of  gotbic  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  generally  representations  of 
them  illuminated  by  flambeaux  or  ta- 
pers, which  gave  them  a  magnificent 
appearance.  He  was  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  the  chianM>scuro,  and  distributed 
his  lights  and  shadows  with  such  judg- 
ment, lis  to  produce  the  most  astonish- 
ing effects.  The  reflections  of  his 
lights  are  charming;  and  every  column, 
cornice,  or  other  member  of  his  archi- 
tectural pieces,  is  painted  with  the 
utmost  truth.  His  pencil  is  delicate, 
his  touch  light  ana  sharp,  but  the 
figures  were  inserted  by  Brueghel,  Van 
Tulden,  and  Franck.  The  genuine 
pictures  of  the  elder  Stenwyck  are  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  highly  valued.  He 
died  in  1608. 

Stenwtce,  or  Steenwtck  (Hknrt), 
the  Young,  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1589,  and  was  instructed  by  his  fis^ 
ther,  the  preceding  painter,  whose  man- 
ner he  imitated,  but  generally  on  a 
larger  scale.  Vandyck,  who  admired 
his  works,  brought  him  to  England,  and 
introduced  him  to  Charles  I.  Here  he 
met  with  great  encouragement,  and 
continued  to  be  employed  several  years. 
His  usual  subjects  were  the  insides  of 
churches  and  grand  edifices;  but  he 
at  last  quitted  the  dark  manner  of  bis 
father.  He  sometimes  painted  the 
back-grounds  of  V^ndyck's  pictures 
with  ornamental  architecture;  and  that 
great  master  gave  the  portrait  of  Sten- 
wyck a  place  in  his  collection  of  dis- 
tinguished artists.  He  died  in  London, 
ana  his  widow,  who  practised  perspec- 
tive painting,  retired  to  Amsterdam, 
where  she  painted  in  the  style  of  her 
husband  and  his  father,  with  great 
credit. 


Stenwyck,  (Nicholas).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Breda  in  1640;  and  his  ex- 
cellence lay  in  representing  vases,  mu- 
sical instraments,  books,  also  allegorical 
emblems  of  mortality,  composed  with 

Sttrit  and  well  grouped.     He  died  at 
leda  in  1698. 

Stkphanotf  ( FiLETsa).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Russia,  but  it  is  not 
known  where  be  received  his  education, 
nor  when  he  came  to  England.  He 
resided  here,  however,  many  years,  and 
frequently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. He  sometimes  painted  portndts, 
at  others  decorations  for  ceilings,  and 
occasionally  scenes  for  the  theatres. 
Stephanoff^  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  of 
a  melancholy  temper,  and  in  a  fit  of 
insanity  put  an  end  to  himself  about 
1790.  He  left  a  widow,  who  was  ^so 
an  artist,  and  in  1788  exhibited  two 
pictures  of  a  pheasant  and  a  hare.  She 
was  by  birth  a  German,  but  resided 
many  years  in  England,  and  became 
distinguished  by  her  skill  and  taste  in 
painting  flowers  and  still  life,  in  which 
art  she  occasionally  instracted  some 
^oung  ladies.  She  died  at  her  house 
m  Brompton-row,  Knightsbridge,  in 
January  1808.  She  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom,  the  present  F.  P.  Stephanaff^ 
has  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
historical  compositions,  both  in  oil  and 
in  water  colours. 

Stbbn  (Ionazio).  He  was  bora  in 
Bavaria  about  1696,  and  stodied  at 
Bologna  under  Carlo  Cignani.  While 
in  Lombardy,  he  painted  some  pictures 
of  great  merit  for  the  churches,  parti- 
cularly an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
Piacenza,  representing  the  Annunci- 
ation. On  leaving  Bologna  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  several 
years,  and  painted,  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  de  Lateran,  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption.  Besides  nistorical  sub- 
jects, he  painted  conversations  and  con- 
certs in  tne  manner  of  Bamboccio.  He 
died  in  1746. 

Stettlbk  (William).  This  Swiss 
artist  was  born  at  Berne,  and  stuiKed 
under  Felix  Meyer,  at  Zurich,  but  on 
going  to  Paris  he  learaed  the  art  of 
painting  in  miniature  firom  Joseph  Wer- 
ner. Here,  also,  besides  that  practice, 
ho  was  much  engaged  in  designing  his- 
torical subjects  ror  the  booksdiers,  and 
he  accompanied  Charles  Palin  to  Hol- 
land and  Italy,  as  a  draughtsman  for  hb 
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publications  on  antiquities.     He  died  in 
1708. 

SteV£ns  (John).  This  English  art- 
ist is  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar 
of  Van  Uiest,  whose  style  of  landscape 
he  imitated;  but  be  also  painted  small 
pictures  for  chimney  ornaments.  He 
died  in  1722. 

Stimmer  (Tobias.)  He  was  bom  at 
SchaflThausen,  in  Switzerland,  in  1544; 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instructed.  Ho  was  much  employed  in 
painting  in  fresco  at  Frankfort  and 
Baden;  but  all  his  works  have  perished, 
except  the  wood-cuts  which  he  designed 
and  executed  for  the  Bible  published  at 
Basle  in  1586,  and  which  prints  received 
the  commendation  of  Rubens. 

Stoccaue  (Nicholas  D£  Hei.t).  He 
was  born  at  Nimeguen  In  1614,  and 
was  instructed  by  Martin  Ryckaert, 
whose  daughter  he  mai'ried.  He  first 
practised  landscape  painting,  but  after- 
wards applied  to  historical  composition; 
to  acquire  improvement  in  wnich  de- 
partment of  the  art  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  study  the  style  of  colouring  in 
that  famoas  school.  In  passing  through 
France  to  his  own  country,  he  received 
so  much  encouragement  as  induced  him 
to  continue  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  king.  Most  of 
the  paintings  of  this  artist  are  preserved 
at  Venice  and  Rome,  where  he  resided 
many  years.  The  historical  pictures 
which  ne  painted  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  his  figures  are  designed  in  a  good 
taste.  He  bad  a  broad  and  free  man- 
ner of  pencilling,  with  a  remarkable 
sweetness  of  colour;  and  showed  an 
ingenious  singularity  in  expressing  the 
actions  and  passions  of  his  characters, 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  other 
designers.  Thus,  while,  in  the  story 
of  Andromeda,  many  painters  repre- 
sented her  as  almost  dying  with  fearful 
apprehension  of  her  danger  from  the 
monster;  Stoccade,  on  the  contrary, 
described  her  in  modest  confusion,  as 
blushing  more  from  the  consciousness 
of  being  exposed  naked,  than  terrified 
at  the  horrors  with  which  she  was 
threatened.  This  picture,  and  those  of 
Clelia,  and  Joseph  distributing  the  Corn 
in  Egypt,  were  highly  celebrated  by 
the  best  poets  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Stoccade  was  also  eminent  in  por- 
traiture.    He  died  in  1669.  | 


Stock  (Ignatius  Vandbr).  This 
Dutch  artist,  who  lived  about  the  year 
1625,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  emi- 
nence, and  also  an  engraver  of  abilitv; 
but  no  particulars  are  known  of  his  life. 

Stone  (  Hen  at).  This  artist  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Stone,  master  mason 
to  James  I.  He  is  commonly  eallcd 
Old  Stone,  to  distinguish  him  from 
John^  his  younger  brother.  Henrv  was 
an  excellent  copier  of  the  works  of 
Vandyck,  and  other  masters.  He  died 
in  London  in  1653.  John  Stone  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a  statuary,  but 
occasionally  he  also  copied  the  paint- 
ings of  the  best  artists,  and  he  likewise 
designed  and  engraved  some  plates. 
He  survived  the  Restoration. 

Stoop^(Dirk  or  Theoporc.)  This 
Dutch  painter  was  born  about  1610, 
and  followed  the  manner  of  Bamboccio 
very  closely.  His  subjects  were  hunters, 
farriers'  shops,  and  inns;  which  he 
painted  with  great  spirit.  He  also 
etched  some  prints  in  a  free  and  mas- 
terly style. 

Stoop  (Peter).  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  brother  of  the  last  men- 
tioned artist,  and  to  have  been  bom  in 
Holland  about  1 613.  He  excelled  in 
the  representation  of  battles,  sea-ports, 
and  processions.  On  completing  his 
professional  education,  he  went  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Roderigo.  He  accompanied  the  In- 
fanta Catherina  to  England,  and  con- 
tinued here  till  his  deatIT,  about  1685. 
He  etched  several  plates,  among  which 
were  those  of  Ogilby's  .^op. 

Stotpelaer  (Michael).  He  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  became  both  a 
portrait  painter  and  an  actor,  though 
in  neither  capacity  could  he  ever  rise 
above  mediocrity.  He  was  retained  at 
Covent-garden  theatre  many  years, 
where  his  highest  characters  were  the 
Grave-digger  in  Hamlet, and  Ben  Budge 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Michael  drew 
the  portrait  of  Joe  Miller«  of  whieh  there 
is  an  engraving.  He  was  noted  for  his 
bulls  and  witticisms.  He  had  a  brother, 
who  also  practised  portrait  paintiog  with 
as  little  reputation  as  the  performer. 

Storer  (Christopher).  He  was  a 
native  of  Constance,  and  studied  at 
Milan  under  Ercole  Procaceini.  Though 
a  painter  of  historical  subjects,  he  is 
best  known  by  his  engravings.  He 
died  at  Milan,  aged  sixty,  in  1671. 
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Stobk  (Abeaham.)  He  was  born  I 
mt  Amsterdam  in  1650,  but  his  instructor 
is  not  mentioned.  He  studied  assida- 
oosly  after  nature,  and  sketched  eyery 
Tessel  and  scene  which  he  intended  to 
introduce  in  any  of  his  compositions 
firom  the  real  objects;  by  which  means 
his  seas,  rocks,  hayens,  and  ships  have 
a  strong  character  of  truth.  His  usual 
subjects  are  the  representations  of  yes- 
sels  at  sea  in  calm  or  storms,  or  in 
harbour  at  anchor;  also  views  of  sea- 
ports, with  a  variety  of  boats,  barges, 
and  ships,  exhibiting  a  number  of 
figures  occupied  in  different  employ- 
ments. His  colouring  b  pleasing,  his 
touch  spirited,  and  his  pencil  clean, 
neat,  and  delicate.  His  figures,  though 
small,  are  correctly  designed;  and  his 
compositions  are  generally  full  of  them. 
A  capita]  picture  of  this  master  is  a 
representation  of  the  Reception  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  river 
Amstel,  with  a  procession  of  vessels, 
barges,  and  yachts,  superbly  decorated, 
and  crowded  with  figures  in  a  variety  of 
habits,  adapted  to  their  different  digni- 
ties, ranks,  and  conditions.  Though 
the  composition  is  immense,  it  u  dis- 
posed without  confusion,  and  every  part 
of  it  is  neatly  handled  and  delicately 
finished.  He  had  a  brother,  who  was 
a  landscape  painter,  and  for  the  most 
part  painted  views  of  the  Rhine;  but  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  excellence  of 
Abraham,  who  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1708. 

Stothard  (Thomas),  the  most  na- 
tural, graceful,  and  unaffected  of  British 
painters,  was  the  son  of  a  coach- 
maker,  who  lived  in  Long-acre,  and  was 
bom  there  in  the  month  of  August, 
1 755.  An  only  child,  and  an  ailing  one, 
he  was  sent,  when  five  years  old,  to 
Acomb,  a  small  village  near  York, 
where  be  recovered  health,  and  gained 
vigour,  through  the  almost  motherly 
care  of  an  old  Scotch  lady,  in  whose 
house  a  love  of  painting  found  him. 
She  had  the  Blind  Belisarius,  and  other 
eng^vings,  some  of  them  from  the 
hand  of  Strange,  which  she  regarded  as 
•  household  deities,  and  preserved  in  her 
chamber,  from  all  eyes  save  her  own. 
One  day  she  had  left  the  door  unlocked, 
and,  on  her  return,  was  surprised  to 
find  the  boy  standing  on  a  chair,  and 
gazing  his  soul  away  on  the  prints :  he 
had  a  paper  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 


had  traced  a  very  fair  resemUance  to 
the  Belisarius  upon  it;  she  saw  this, 
smiled,  and,  passing  her  hand  over  Us 
head,  said,  "  Go  on,  Thomas;  yon  are 
really  a  queer  boy."  He  continued  in 
the  country  till  he  was  eight  years  old, 
and  left  it  a  confirmed  painter;  he  had 
not  only  made  many  little  sketches  fnm 
scenes  both  of  life  and  still  natnie,  but 
tried  to  paint  them  with  the  coarse  oil 
colours  supplied  from  a  plough-wright's 
shop.  '*  1  pnnted  a  man,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  these  early  stodies,  ^  in 
black  paint,  and  then  tried  with  the 
white  and  red  to  work  it  into  the  co- 
lours of  life:  it  was  a  sad  daab,  but  I 
learned  something  from  it:  I  learned 
to  handle  my  brush  and  lay  on  ny 
colours."  Such  are  often  the  cir- 
cumstances, remembered  or  fiorgot,  to 
which  genius  owes  its  aim  and  its  ez* 
cellence. 

His  first  recorded  work  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, painted  in  small,  like  almost  all  hk 
pictures:  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1778:  he  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  old ;  and,  though  an  early  be- 
ginner, his  modesty  equalled  his  taleats, 
and  he  £d  not  hurry,  as  many  do,  his 
first  crude  gnnnugs  after  beauty  bdbre 
the  public  In  the  following  year  he 
exhibited  a  little  picture  of  Banditti, 
and  afterwards  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  body  of  Patroclus;  the  death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  King  Richard  re- 
turning from  Palestine;  King  Richard's 
treatment  of  Isaac  King  of  Cvprus;  and 
Britomart,  firom  Spenser.  The  last  of 
these  intimates  his  commencement  of 
that  series  of  works,  from  our  poetic 
and  prose  literature,  which  extend  to 
several  thousands,  and  exhibit  the  hero- 
ism, the  pathos,  the  humour,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  island  genius,  in  a  maan^ 
as  easy,  as  graceful,  and  as  brightly,  as 
it  shines  in  the  purest  prose,  or  ue  most 
vivid  verse.  In  1 792  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  ranks  as  Royal  Academiciani  he 
moved  at  the  same  time  from  S9,  East- 
street,  to  28,  Newman-street  a  ne%h- 
bourhood  much  frequented  by  the  Ive- 
thren  of  his  arL 

Of  all  our  poets,  Spenser  was  his  fa- 
vourite, and  from  his  pages,  and  those 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  he  has 
embodied  scenes  and  groups  sufficieiit 
for  his  fame.     To  ensure  the  presence 
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of  iiatare  in  his  conipositioiii,  it  was 
his  custom  to  walk  frequently  in  the 
streets,  and  look  at  the  men  and  women, 
girls  and  bovs,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  the  hign  and  the  hnroble,  as  they 
hurried  or  loitered  along.  He  used  to  say, 
as  he  transcribed  their  looks,  or  their 
Hir,  firom  his  memory  into  his  studies, 
that  he  never  met  with  two  laces  or 
two  forms  alike.  He  loved  to  extend 
his  walks  as  far  as  the  Tower,  and  often 
farther,  to  study  the  heads  of  foreign 
mariners,  who  crowd  the  Thames  from 
every  point  of  the  compass;  and  of 
these  he  loved  the  seamen  from  the 
Mediterranean  most,  for  their  ancient 
Grecian  like  cast  of  countenance;  and 
the  Chinese  and  low  Irish  least,  from 
Iheir  coarse  looks  and  unpoetic  airs. 
In  all  his  pictures  there  is  a  natural  ac- 
tion, and  a  classic  grace — the  fruit  of 
these  studies,  and  his  fine  poetic  talents. 
This  is  visible  in  his  numerous  scenes 
from  the  Grecian  and  Italian  poets, 
over  which  the  air  of  antique  beauty 
is  warmly — ^sometimes  too  glowingly 
breathed:  these  consist,  chiefly,  of 
nymphs  wandering  in  shady  forests, 
reposing  by  falling  streams,  singine  to 
the  lute  by  silent  fountains,  walking 
with  their  favourite  knights,  or  bathing 
singly,  or  in  dusters,  in  lonely  streams, 
with  nothing  save  a  song-bird  or  a  wild 
&wn  to  see  them. 

The  Pilgrims'  Progress,  and  Eobin- 
ton  Crusoe,  were  the  sources  from 
whence  he  frequently  drew  inspiration: 
ChrisUana  and  her  Uhildren  was  in  the 
exhibiUon  of  1797;  Christian  the  Pil- 
grim followed,  and  both  were  admired 
ror  their  simplicity  and  beauty;  while 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  lonesome  isle, 
scared  with  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  on 
the  sand,  can  never  pass  away  from  the 
meoiory.  The  illustrations  of  these 
romantic  compositions  tell  the  story,  of 
themselves:  in  a  small  compass,  and  at  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  we  find  tbe  hkiom 
and  the  essence  of  the  great  oiiginals. 
There  is  scarcely  an  author  of  any  mark 
whose  pages  he  has  left  tinembellished; 
nor  is  there  a  poet  whose  peculiar  ea- 
cellence  he  can  He  accusea  of  not  per- 
ceiving and  feeling,  in  his  scene  from 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  where  be 
musters  at  sun-rise  his  motley,  yet  se- 
lect devotees,  and  directs  their  march 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  at 
Canterbury,  we  read  in    their  looks 


the  various  characters  described  by 
Chaucer;  and  no  man  who  has  seen 
that  fine  picture,  blowing  with  truth 
and  life,  can  say  ne  is  unacquainted 
with  the  poet,  though  he  only  knows 
him  by  name.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  fine  pictures,  whicn  he  has 
hung  like  summer  garlands  on  the  muse 
of  Rogers;  and  of  bis  illustrations  to  the 
Tales  of  Boccacio;  in  both  of  which 
he  has  shown  a  fancy  teeming  with 
images  of  innocence  and  loveliness.  The 
sun  never  shone  on  more  pure  and 
lovely  creatures;  yet  now  and  then, 
here  and  there,  he  has  exhibited  a  touch 
of  what  puritans  call  the  Old  Adam, 
and  has  just  intimated,  in  some  of  his 
nymphfl,  that  they  feel  their  steps  un- 
steaay,  and  the  grass  under  their  feet 
a  little  slippery. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Stothard  lies 

.in  expressing  virgin  innocence,  and 
matron  grace — in  defficting  images  of 
female  loveliness,  and  runl  or  chivd- 
rous  life.  He  has  humour  of  a  auiet 
kind,  and  a  deep  sensibility:  he  is  witnout 
laboured  shapes,  or  constrained  postures; 
all  with  him  is  easy,  graceCtil,  and  un- 
affected. He  is  the  painter  of  thought 
rather  than  aS  form;  and  yet,  where 
are  fairer  forms  to  be  found  than  in  his 
clusters  of  nymphs,  and  bevies  of  ladies? 
His  colouring  is  often  bright  and  dear. 
He  is  very  unequal,  and  what  is  called 
mannered;  his  smallest  pictures  are  his 

^best,  and  luckily  these  are  very  nume- 
rous. He  had  been  long  in  a  deelimng 
way;  yet  his  end  was  unlooked  for  by 
his  friends,  when  he  died  at  his  bouse 
in  Newman-street,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1884.  He  had  been  out  in  the  6elds 
only  a  few  days  before,  looking  for 
dragon  moths  and  mottled  butteries, 
and  lamenting  that  they  were  not 
€ome. 

STOTHAan  (Chables  Ax.rBBD),  the 
son  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  was 
bom  in  London,  July  5,  1787«  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  on  leaving 
school  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Aeademy,  where  be  soon  at- 
tracted notice  for  the  chaste  feeling 
snd  accuracy  with  which  he  drew  from 
the  ancient  sculptures.  In  1802  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Burleigh,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
while  there  made  several  drawings  of 
the  monuments  in  the  neighbouring 
churches;  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  great  work  that  afterwards  occu- 

fied  his  time  and  cost  him  his  life, 
n  1811,  he  exhibited  at  Somerset- 
house  a- spirited  picture,  representing 
the  murder  of  Richard  II.  at  Pomfret 
Castle;  in  which  the  costume  of  the 
time  was  strictly  observed,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  monarch  taken  from  his 
effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Stothard  finished  the 
first  number  of  his  Monumental  Effigies 
of  Great  Britain;  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance to  antiquaries  and  artists. 
To  this  undcrtakmg  he  now  directed 
his  sole  attention,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which 
he  became  a  member,  and  was  appointed 
the  historical  draughtsman.  In  1816 
he  was  deputed  by  that  body  to  com- 
mence his  drawings  from  the  famous 
tapestry  at  Bayeux;  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged, he  visited  the  Abbey  of  Fontev- 
raud,  where  he  discovered  the  effigies 
of  the  Plantagenets,  the  existence  of 
which,  after  the  revolutionary  tempest, 
had  become  doubtful.  In  1818  Mr. 
Stothard  married  Miss  Kempe,  a  very 
ingenious  lady,  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  in  his  journey  to  France, 
and,  while  abroad,  wrote  an  account  of 
her  tour,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her 
mother,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
printed.  In  1819,  Mr.  Stothard  made 
drawings  for  the  Society,  from  the  pic- 
tures then  lately  discovered  -on  the 
walls  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  in  which% 
specimens  of  his  talent  he  exhibited  a 
recovery  of  the  long  lost  art  of  raising 
gold  as  embossed  on  the  surface  of  the 
material,  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  rich  splendour  of  the  old  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  Having  been  soli- 
cited by  Mr.  Lysons  to  make  some 
drawings  for  the  account  of  Devonshire 
in  the  Magna  Britannia,  Mr.  Stothard 
left  London  in  May,  1821,  and,  after 
traversing  some  part  of  that  interesting 
country,  came  to  Bere  Ferrers  on  the 
27th  of  that  month.  The  next  day  he 
began,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  make 
tracings  of  the  stained  glass  on  the 
windows  of  the  church,  when  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
by  his  head  striking  on  a  monument  in 
the  chancel. 

Staada,  or  Stbadanus  (John).  He 
was  born  at  Bruges  in  1536,  of  an  illus- 
trious but  reduced  family,  and  in  that 
city  studied  the  first  principles  of  paint- 


ing under  his  father,  who  was  an  aitiet 
of  no  eminence.  To  complete  bis  know- 
ledge, he  went,  when  very  young,  to 
Italy,  and  for  some  time  found  emplojF-' 
ment  at  Florence  in  the  palace  of  the 
duke.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  the  antiqoeft. 
with  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and  Bnonu''- 
roti.  Before  he  quitted  Rome,  be 
painted,  in  conjunction  with  Daniel  dia 
Volterra,  and  Francesco  Salviati,  aonie 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  palace  of  the 
Belvidere.  By  this  association  he  ae-> 
quired  mueh  of  the  manner  of  Sfldviati, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained. 
From  Rome  he  was  invited  to  Naf>les 
by  Don  John  of  Austria,  to  paint  hia 
military  exploits,  in  which  he  gave 
satisfaction.  His  next  employment 
at  Florence,  in  the  ducal  palace  and 
churches.  In  that  city  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  noble  performances  of  Stim- 
danus,  which  will  perpetuate  his  repu- 
tation. In  the  church  of  the  Nunxaatn 
is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
is  a  grand  corapoaition,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  figures  rather  larger  than 
life.  In  St.  Croce  is  a  fine  piece  of  the 
Ascension;  in  St.  Maria  Nuova  is  the 
Baptism  of  Christ;  and  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Palaezo  Pitti  are  two  altar-pictures, 
one  of  the  Nativity,  and  the*  other  of 
the  Wise  Men.  Besides  the  sahjects 
taken  from  sacred  history,  be  delighted 
to  paint  animals,  huntings  of  the  wild 
boar,  and  battles;  all  which  he  exe> 
cuted  in  a  noble  style,  with  a  ready 
hand,  and  firm  pencil.  Notwithstano* 
ing  his  long  residence  in  Italy,  he 
always  retained  much  of  the  Flemish 
manner.  He  had,  however,  a  good 
taste  of  design,  and  an  agreeable  tone 
of  colouring.  Strada  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  at  Florence,  where  be  died 
in  1604.  4 

Strada  (VESPAsiAiro).  This  artist^ 
who  was  of  Spanish  origin,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  where  he  received  his  instnio^ 
tion  from  his  father,  a  painter  of  no  dis- 
tinction. Strada  worked  principally  in 
fresco,  and  was  employed  in  ornament- 
ing several  of  the  churdies  and  con- 
vents, but  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
about  1GI5.  He  also  engraved  in  a 
good  style  several  sutjects  iDustrative 
of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Streater  (Robert).  This  English 
painter  was  biom  in  1024,  and  being  a 
person  of  great  industry  as  well  as  ca- 
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pacitj,  ftrrired  to  an  emineiit  degree  of 
perfection  in  his  art.  He  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  history,  architecture,  and 
perspeetiYO;  and  showed  his  skill  in  the 
truth  of  his  outlines,  and  the  foreshort- 
ening of  his  figures.  He  also  painted 
landscapes  and  still  life;  and  there  are 
acme  fruit-pieces  of  his  which  possess 
great  merit.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  serjeant-painter  to  Charles 
IL,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  him; 
and  when  Streater  was  resoWed  to  be 
cut  for  the  stone,  the  king  procured  a 
surgeon  from  France  to  perform  the 
operation,  which,  however,  the  patient 
did  not  survive.  He  died  in  1680.  His 
principal  works  were  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford;  the  chapel  in  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege; some  ceilings  at  Whitehall,  which 
last  are  nowbymed;  the  Battle  of  the 
Titans,  at  Sir  Robert  Clayton's;  and 
the  altar-pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
in  St.  Michael's  church,  Comhill.  His 
property  he  lefl  to  a  niece,  who  mar- 
ried John  Van  Son,  the  painter. 

SraBBK  (JuBiAN  Van).  He  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632,  and  painted 
portraits,  but  chiefly  objects  of  still  life, 
as  dead  game,  musical  instruments, 
books,  and  vases,  which  he  represented 
in  a  very  argreeable  manner.  He 
imitated  'nature  in  all  his  com[iositious, 
and  grouped  his  objects  with  so  much 
judgment  that  they  harmonized  very 
pleasingly  together.  He  understood 
the  chiaro-oscuro  well,  and  by  that 
means  gave  his  pictures  great  force, 
relief,  and  truth.     He  died  in  1678. 

Stebek  (Henet  Van).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1659.  At  first  he  was 
instructed  by  his  father;  but  afterwards 
became  a  disciple  of  Emanuel  de  Wit, 
under  whom  he  studied  several  years, 
and  assumed  his  numner  and  style  of 
colouring.  His  inclination,  however, 
leading  him  to  architecture,  he  gained 
considerable  reputatioh  by  his  perform- 
ances in  that  style,  which  were  usually 
views  of  the  insides  of  churches,  con- 
Tents,  palaces,  town-halls,  aud  other 
buildings,  with  figures  executed  by  able 
artists.     He  died  in  1713. 

Stbeten, or  Stbaeten  (Henry  Yan- 
dbb).  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1680, 
and  had  an  extraordinary  genius,  with 
a  very  lively  imagination;  by  which  he 
made  a  remarkable  progpress  in  the  art 
of  painting,  at  an  early  time  of  life. 


Nature  was  his  principal  study;  and  by 
diligent  practice  he  acquired  an  uncom- 
mon freedom  of  hand;  so  that  at  his 
first  setting  out  in  his  profession,  he 
made  a  considerable  figure  among  the 
best  landscape  painters  of  his  time. 
But  though  he  gained  much  by  bis 
works,  he  squandered  the  whole  away 
in  dissipation  as  fast  as  it  came.  About 
1690  he  came  to  England,  and  met 
with  great  encouragement;  but  would 
rarely  paint  till  compelled  by  necessity, 
and  then  laboured  with  uncommon  des- 
patch. As  an  instance  of  his  facility 
of  execution,  he  painted  ten  pictures  in 
one  day,  full  of  agreeable  variety,  with 
views  of  mountains,  forests,  waterfalls, 
and  other  pleasing  incidents.  Those 
pieces  were  fixed  up  in  tavems,  where 
lie  too  frequently  consumed  his  time; 
yet  even  there  they  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  many  connoisseurs,  who  re- 
sorted thither  to  see  them.  His  style 
resembles  that  of  Ruvsdael  and  Hob- 
bema;  but  this  description  rather  be- 
longs to  his  early  than  his  later  per- 
formances. 

Stbinoa  (Fbancesco).  Ho  was  born 
at  Modena  in  1635,  and  had  Lodovico 
Lara  for  his  instructor,  but  improved 
his  style  by  studying  the  works  of 
Guercino.  He  executed  several  good 
compositions  in  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces at  Modena,  as  well  as  at  Venice. 
He  died  in  1709. 

Stbozzx  (Bebnabdo).  This  painter, 
who  is  also  named  //  Cappucino,  and 
sometimes  //  Prete  Genovese,  from  his 
monastic  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1 581 .    He  studied 

Kainting  under  Pietro  Lorri;  and  though 
e  turned  Capuchin,  he  still  followed 
the  profession,  only  choosing  sacred 
subjects.  One  of  bis  finest  works  is  a 
representation  of  Paradise,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Domenico  at  Genoa;  aud  in  the 
Palazzo  Brignole  is  a  noble  piece  of  the 
Unbelief  of  St.  Thomas.  Strozzi  ex- 
celled in  the  drawing  of  old  men.  He 
died  in  1644. 

Stbudel  (Peteb).  He  was  born  in 
the  Tyrol  in  1680,  and  went  early  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  the  scholar 
of  Carlo  Loti,  by  whose  precepts  and 
example  he  soon  showed  himself  su- 
perior to  hb  fellow  pupils.  The  Em- 
peror Leopold  invited  him  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  employed  in  adorning 
the  palaces  with  several  grand  compo- 
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Bitions;  for  which  be  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  baron.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  charches  and  con- 
▼eots  of  Germanj,  and  erince  great 
originalitj  of  taste  and  conception.  He 
studied  nature  with  judgment.  His 
colouring  is  strong,  his  design  correct; 
and  he  had  a  peeuuarly  meeful  manner 
of  painting  boys.  He  oied  at  Vienna 
in  1717. 

Stubbs  (Gsoeos).  This  ezceflent 
artist  was  born  in  1724».  at  Liverpool, 
where,  in  early  life,  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  anatomical  pursuits.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  he  went  to  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, and  on  his  return  settled  in  the 
metropolis.  In  1766,  he  published  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse;  all  the  plates 
of  which  were  drawn  and  engraved  by 
himself.  As  a  painter  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly the  race  courser,  he  was  not 
excelled  by  any  of  hb  contemporaries, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  Lion  and  Horse,, 
and  the  Lion  and  Stag,  were  deservedly 
^plsuded.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  also  the 
inventor  of  a  species  of  painting  land- 
scapes on  large  plates  of  enamel;  and 
he  publbhed  several  prints,  chiefly  of 
animals.  At  the  time  of  hb  death  he 
was  employed  on  a  work  entitled,  A 
Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of 
the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  with 
that  of  a  Tiger  and  Common  Fowl. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  muscular  strength, 
that  he  has  more  than  once  carried  a 
dead  horse  on  his  back  up  two  pur  of 
stairs  to  his  dbsecting  room  on  the 
attie  floor.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  in  1806. 

Stuven  (Ebhxst).  He  was  bom  at 
Hamburgh  in  1667,  and  was  taught  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  by  an  obscure 
painter  named  Hins;  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
spent  some  time  iinder  the  direction  of 
Jlohn  Yoorhout,  and  William  Van  Aelst. 
He  first  adopted  portraiture;  but  on  per- 
ceiving that  his  genius  led  to  the  paint- 
ine  of  fruit  and  flowers,  he  placed  him- 
self as  a  disciple  with  Abraham  Mignon. 
His  works  soon  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  public,  and  he  was 
considered  as  a  very  excellent  painter 
in  the  style  of  his  master.  He  copied 
his  subjects  from  nature  with  beauti- 
ful exactness,  p^ouped  them  agree- 
ably, finished  his  pictures  with  a  light 
touch,  and  gave  them  such  a  transpa- 
rence,, as  well  aft  truth,  as  must  always 


render  them  estimable.    He  died  in 
1712, 

Sdaedi  (Babtolombo).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Milan,  and  had  Bramante 
Lazzeri  for  his  instractor;  whence  be 
obtained  the  name  of  BramanHno.  He 
was  both  a  painter  and  architect,  in 
which  eapaeities  he  proved  a  valuable 
assistant  to  hb  master  at  Rome.  In 
that  city  Suardi  also  improved  himstf 
in  painting,  and  produced  some  fine 
pictures,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Milno, 
where  he  died,  about  1530. 

SuAvius,  see  Lombabd*. 

SUBLBTBAS   (PbTXB).      He  was  bOBB 

at  Uses,  in  Languedoc»  in  1699,  being 
the  son  of  an  indifferent  painler,  who 
taught  him  ^e  first  principles  of  draw- 
ing and  design.  But  at  the  ase  cf 
fifteen,  he  became  the  seholar  of  An- 
thony Rivals,  at  Toulouse.  Having 
profited  suflieiently  under  that  master, 
ne  repaired  to  Paris,  wheve  he  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  academy,  lor  a 
picture  or  the  Brazen  Serpent.  He 
was  in  conseeuenoe  sent  to  Rome  with 
a  royal  pension,  and  there  he  aettled 
for  life,  being  employed  b^  the  pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  thepriBcipal  nobiiitT. 
He  painted  a  grancT  composition  for 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  whidi  was 
afterwarAi  exeeuted  in  moeaie;  the 
subject  b  St.  Basil  celebrating  vMoa  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Talens.  He  finished 
also  several  easel  pictures  for  priTate 
persons;  and  had  the  honour  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  Benedict  XIV.  and 
many  cardinals  and  princes.  He  waa 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pen- 
cil, for  the  goodness  of  hb  colouring, 
and  for  a  judidous  manner  of  disposing 
his  subjects.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1749.  Subleyras  etched  some  prints 
ft'om  hb  own  designs. 

SUBTBBMANS,    Or     SUTBBMAMB     (Jus- 

Tus).  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1597,  and  was,  the  disdple  first  of 
William  de  Yos,  and  afterwards  of 
Francb  Pourbus.  By  practising  under 
these  masters,  he  formed  an  elegant 
style,  and  in  his  colouring  and  dbpon- 
tion,  equalled  the  best  of  hb  contempo- 
raries.  Having  establbhed  hb  reputa- 
tion in  hb  own  country,  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  vbiting  the  principal  cities,  and 
accurately  studying  everything  that 
could  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
hb  taste  or  knowledge.  At  Florence 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  Cosmo  IL 
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Grmnd  Duke  of  Tuseanj;  and  when 
Vandyck  came  thither,  he  expressed 
the  in^atest  admiration  of  the  works 
of  Stthtermans,  whose  portrait  he 
painted.  The  invention  of  this  artist 
was  admirable,  and  he  had  an  elevated 
manner  of  thinking  and  composing;  bis 
attitodes  were  just  and  natural;  hb 
draperies  broad,  and  well  caat;  his  co- 
louring strong,  liv^lyt  &nd  pleasing; 
showing  a  powerful  effect  from  the  mi^ 
nagement  of  the  chiaro-oscuro;  and  his 
expression  was  excellent.  One  of  his 
greatest  performances  is  in  the  ducal 
gallery,  and  represents  the  homage 
sworn  to  Ferdinand  II.  by  the  nobility. 
It  b  a  mnd  composition,  the  colouring 
is  wonderfully  true,  and  the  figures  are 
all  portraits,  designed  judiciously,  with 
their  characters  well  marked.  He  died 
in  1681. 

SuBua  (EusTACB  Ls).  This  artist, 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
French  RaffaeUc^  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1617.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Simon 
Vonet,  but  owed  his  excellence  more 
to  the  study  of  the  antiques,  and  the 
best  works  of  the  Roman  School,  than 
to  the  instructions  of  his  master. 
Though  he  never  visited  Italv,  and 
was  deprived  of  the  advantage  ot  study- 
ing the  works  of  Raffaelle  at  Rome,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that 
great  master,  and  in  the  laudable  am- 
mtiou  of  imitating  him,  he  threw  aside 
the  frippery  and  affected  style  of  his 
countrv.  In  1640,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  which 
occasion  he  painted,  for  his  reception, 
St.  Paul  casting  out  a  Demon.  The 
invention  of  Le  Sueur  was  easy  and 
fertile;  his  compositions  g^and  and  ju- 
dicious; bis  draperies  unite  simplicity 
and  grandeur;  and  in  the  manner  of 
his  fc9ds  he  endeavoured  to  observe  the 
order  of  the  antique.  Yet  this  close 
attention  to  his  models  contribnted  in 
a  great  measure  to  give  a  hardness  and 
dryness  to  his  works.  He  never  ouite 
divested  himself  of  the  manner  or  co- 
louring which  he  had  acouired  under 
Vouet,  and  knew  but  little  either  of 
the  chiaro-oscuro,  or  of  local  colours. 
Though  Le  Sueur  bad  extraordinary 
merit;  it  was  blended  with  great  imper- 
fections; so  that  in  some  parts  of  every 
picture  painted  by  him  he  appears  un- 
equal to  himself.  His  taste  of  design, 
and  the  airs  of  his  heads,  are  justly  to 


be  admired;  but  his  naked  figures  are 
faulty  in  the  disposition,  as  well  as  in 
the  action  of  the  muscles.  The  distri^ 
bution  of  his  lights  and  shadows  is  far 
from  judicious;  his  colouring  is  tender, 
but  wants  force;  and  there  is  too  much 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  design. 
His  attitudes,  however,  are  always 
noble,  simple,  and  natural;  his  expres- 
sion is  great,  and  well  adapted  to  his 
subject,  and  he  was  ingenious  in  the 
choice  of  his  objects.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  had  an  uncommon  mixture  of  the 
elegancies  and  defects  of  painting:  he 
excelled  in  the  superior  and  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  his  profession,  and  erred 
in  those  which  are  least  important. 
The  principal  work  of  this  painter  is 
the  life  of^  St.  Bruno,  in  twenty-two 
pictures,  preserved  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Paris;  which 
paintings  employed  him  three  years, 
in  the  Louvre  are  two  fine  pictures 
by  him:  one  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  other  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross.     He  died  in  1655. 

SuLUVAN  (Luke).  This  artist  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  young  to 
London,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  an  engraver,  to  Thomas  Mejor.  He, 
however,  studied  painting  also,  and  be- 
came distinguished  by  bis  portraits  in 
miniature.  Sullivan  still  practised  en- 
graving, and  became  an  occasional  as- 
sistant to  Hogarth.  He  died  about  1776. 

SoNMAN  (N.).  This  Dutch  portrait 
painter  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  afler  the  death  of 
Lely,  obtained  much  employment,  till 
he  was  supplanted  by  Riley;  upon  which 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  painting  the  founders  of  the 
colleges,  for  the  picture  gallery.  He 
died  in  London  in  1707. 

SuacHi  (Giovanni  Francesco).  He 
was  bom  at  Ferrara,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  Dossi,  to  whom  be  became 
an  assistant  in  some  of  their  greatest 
works.  He  excelled  in  history,  gro- 
tesque ornaments,  and  landscapes.  He 
died  in  1690. 

SvvBS  (Joseph  Benedict),  a  Flemish 
artist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1743,  was  a 
pupil  of  Bachelier,  and  earlv  displayed 
very  considerable  talent.  In  1780  he 
was  received  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1801  went  to  Rome 
as  director  of  the  French  School  in  that 
city.     He  died  in  the  Roman  capital 
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io  1807.  His  ptctares  are  rather  cha- 
racterized by  grace  and  harmony  than 
by  vig:our  of  colouring.  A  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Death  of  Coligni; 
an  Adoration  of  the  Kings;  a  Birth  of 
the  Virgin;  and  a  Resurrection;  are 
among  his  most  esteemed  productions. 

Swains  (Francis).  This  artist  painted 
sea  views,  and  worked  mostly  for  the 
shops.  When  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts  offered  premiums 
for  marine  subjects,  he  gained  two 
prizes  of  the  second  rate.  He  died  in 
Westminster  about  1782. 

SwANBVELDT  (Heaman),  callod  the 
Hermit  of  Italy.  He  was  bom  at 
Woerden,  in  Holland,  in  1620,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Gerard 
Douw;  but  he  went  very  young  to 
Italy;  and  his  genius  prompting  him 
to  landscape  painting,  ne  became  (he 
scholar  of  Claude  Lorraine.  He  studied 
nature  incessantly,  and  very  frequently, 
with  Claude,  observed  the  tinging  of 
the  morning  light  on  the  surfaces  of 
different  objects,  mountains,  rocks,  trees, 
skies,  and  waters,  and  the  various  effects 
of  light  at  noon  and  evening;  which 
gave  his  works  so  much  beautiful  truth 
and  nature,  as  will  for  ever  render  them 
extremely  estimable.  Herman  also  took 
gpreat  delight  in  frequenting  the  elegant 
remains  of  antiquity  about  Rome,  to 
observe  and  design  aiter  the  finest  ruins, 
in  which  entertainment  he  spent  all  his 
leisure  hours;  and  from  this  studious 
and  retired  manner  of  life,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hermit  of  Italy,  His  pic- 
tures have  the  sweetness  and  tenaer- 
ncss  of  Claude,  but  they  Want  his 
warmth,  and  are  not  so  striking  in  their 
effect;  yet  his  figures  and  animals  are 
fur  superior  to  those  of  bis  master,  both 
in  design  and  ontline.  The  forms  and 
the  touching  of  his  trees  are  evident 
proofs  of  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil ;  and 
as  his  paintings  approach  nearest  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  Claude,  they  have 
always  ^been  highly  valued.  He  also 
produced  several  beautiful  etchings  of 
landscapes  and  animals.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1690. 

SwiTZER  (Joseph).  He  was  bom  at 
Berne  in  1570,  and  went  to  Rome  with 
Van  Achen,  under  whom  he  studied, 
and  became  a  ^ood  artist  in  the  manner 
of  his  master.  He  di^d  at  Rome  in  1629. 

SvDEa  (Daniel),  called  Cavaliere 
IhinieUo.     He  was  born  at  Vienna  in 


1647,  and  there  received  bis  edncaUoB; 
after  which  ho  went  to  Veiuee«  and 
studied  painting  under  Carlo  Loti; 
whose  manner  he  imitated  so  well,  that 
many  of  his  pictures  have  been  taken 
for  those  of  his  master.  From  Venice 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  to  im- 
prove his  taste  in  drawii^  and  deagn, 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
conduct,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  That  prince  ac- 
cordingly engaged  him  in  his  service, 
showed  him  many  public  marks  of  his 
regard,  and  conferre^l  on  him  the  honoor 
of  knighthood.  Two  capital  pictures 
of  thb  artbt  are  at  Rome:  one  in  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  and  the  other  in  the 
church  of  St.  Filippo  Neri;  the  sulgeets 
of  which  are,  the  Gathering  the  Manna 
in  the  Wilderness,  and  a  Last  Sup- 
per. In  both,  the  disposition  is  good, 
the  drawing  and  design  correct,  and 
the  expression  of  the  passions  forcible. 
He  sometimes  painted  portraits;  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  sat  to  be 
painted,  Syder  appeared  in  some  con- 
fusion, having  mislaid  his  maulstick; 
upon  which  the  prince  offered  him  Ihs 
walking  cane,  richly  set  with  diamonds, 
and  asked  him  whether  that  would 
answer  his  purpose.  The  painter  made 
use  of  it  while  the  duke  sat,  and  pie- 
sented  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  arose; 
but  the  courtiers,  having  ptevionsly  re- 
ceived their  directions,  prevented  fain 
from  returning  it,  observing,  that  their 
master  never  resumed  a  gUi  which  be 
had  voluntarily  bestowed.  Syder  died 
at  Rome  in  1721. 


T. 


Taccone  (Inkocsnzio).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Bologna,  and  studied  under 
Annibale  Caracci,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  and  assisted  him  in 
several  of  his  great  works.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Mario  del  Popolo  he 
painted  three  large  pictures  of^the  en- 
thronization  of  the  virgin;  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  Peter;  and  the  Vision 
of  St.  Paul.  He  also  painted  the  His- 
tory of  St.  Andrew,  m  the  chapel  of 
that  apostle.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Tafu  (ANoaxA).  He  m^aa  bom  at 
Florence  in   1213,  and  was  the  first 
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who  introdaced  among  hts  countrymen 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  mosaic.  Andrea  having  heard 
of  some  Greek  artists,  who  painted 
mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  went  thither,  and  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  one  of  them,  called 
ApoUonius,  and  finally  prevailed  on 
him  to  become  his  instructor,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  Florence.  In  that 
city  tney  executed  several  works, 
which  were  exceedingly  admired;  but 
the  performance  which  secured  the 
fame  of  Andrea  was  a  Dead  Christ, 
finished  entirely  with  his  own  hand,  in 
a  chapel  at  Florence;  and  the  execu- 
tion cost  him  abundance  of  care  and 
labour,, as  the  design  was  seven  cubits 
long.     He  died  in  1 294. 

Taoliasacchi  (Giovanni  Battista). 
This  artbt  was  a  native  of  Donuino, 
near  Piacenza;  and  the  pupil  of  Giu- 
seppe dal  Sole;  upon  whose  style  he 
improved  by  studying  the  works  of 
Corregio,  Parmegiaiio,  and  Guide.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Piacenza  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  him,  of  the  Holy  Family.  He 
died  there  in  1737. 

T  ALA  MI  (Obazio).  He  was  bom  at 
Reggio  in  1625,  and  studied  first  under 
Pietro  Desani,  and  next  at  Rome, 
where  he  applied  diligently  to  the 
works  of  Annibale  Caracci.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  his  native  place,  and 
acquired  credit  as  an  historical  painter. 
He  died  in  1699. 

Tambueini  (Giovanni  Maria).  He 
was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  became 
soccessivelv  the  scholar  of  Pacini  and 
Guide.  His  best  works  are,  the  His- 
tory of  St  Antony  of  Padua,  and  the 
Annunciation,  at  Bologna.  He  lived 
about  the  year  1650. 

Tancjiedi  (Filippo).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in 
1655.  After  learning  the  elements  of 
the  art  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti.  On  leaving  that  master,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  island,  and  settled 
at  Palermo,  where  he  died  in  1725. 
His  design  was  correct,  and  his  colour- 
ing harmonious. 

Tanzi  (Antonio).  He  was  born  at 
Alagna,  near  Novara,  in  1574;  but  his 
master  is  not  known.  He  painted 
several  great  works  at  Milan  and  No- 
vara, particularly  one  of  the  Battle  of 


Sennacherib,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gau- 
denzio,  at  the  Jatter  place,  where  he 
died  in  1644. 

Tababoti  (Catbrina).  This  lady 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1582,  and  was 
taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Alessan*- 
dro  Varotari.  She  profited  so  well  by 
his  instmctions,  as  to  be  distinguished 
in  her  native  city  above  many  of  the 
most  considerable  artists  in  history. 
She  died  there  in  1631. 

Tabicco  (Sebastiano).  He  was 
born  at  Cherasco,  in  Piedmont,  in 
1645,  and  died  at  Turin  in  1710.  He 
imitated  Domenichino  and  Guide  in 
his  compositions  and  colouring,  as  b 
evident  in  his  pictures,  which,  however, 
are  only  to  be  found  at  Turin. 

Taruffi  (Ehiuo).  He  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1632,  and  studied  under 
Francesco  Albano  with  Carlo  Cignani, 
who  became  his  associate  in  several 
great  works  at  Bologna  and  Rome. 
The  taste  of  Taruffi  in  landscape  was 
beautiful,  and  he  had  a  most  agreeable 
choice  of  hb  scenes  and  situations;  his 
figures  are  elegant,  and  placed  with 
judgment;  in  historical  composition, 
also,  he  had  a  lively  and  pleasing  man- 
ner of  painting  and  designing.  At 
Bologna  he  painted,  for  one  of  the 
churches,  the  Viigin  presenting  a  rosary 
to  St.  Domenico;  and  for  another,  the 
Virgin  with  a  glory.  In  the  Wilton 
collection  is  a  picture  by  him,  repre- 
senting one  Cupid  taking  his  bow  from 
another.     He  oied  in  1694. 

Tabca  (Cristoforo).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1667,  and  died 
at  Venice  in  1737.  He  worked  chiefly 
for  the  churches,  and  his  best  pictures 
are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin;  the  Na- 
tivity; the  Death  of  Joseph;  and  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  He  imitated  the 
manner  of  Carlo  Loti. 

Tassi  (Agostino).  The  family 
name  of  this  artist  was  Buonamici.  He 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1566,  and  after 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  under  Paul  Bril,  and  imitated 
him  in  his  landscapes  both  in  style  and 
colouring.  He  was  much  admired  for 
the  freedom  of  his  pencil,  and  the  spirit 
of  bb  touch  in  the  leafing  of  his  trees, 
and  the  plants  with  which  his  fore- 
grounds were  usually  decorated.  He 
was  also  distingubhed  as  a  painter  of 
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architecture  and  perspective,  in  which 
he  had  considerable  employment,  till, 
for  some  offence,  he  was  sent  to  the 
gallejs.  During  his  confinement  he 
amused  himself  by  painting  marine  sub- 
jects, as  sea-ports  and  calms,  with  fish- 
ing-boats and  shipping;  but  he  was 
not  equally  successful  m  the  represen- 
tation of  storms  at  sea,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  etched  some  prints.  Agostino 
was  the  instructor  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  the  associate  of  Ventura  Salim- 
beni.     He  died  in  1642. 

Tavajlonb  (Lazabro).  He  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1556,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Luca  Cangiagio,  or  Cam- 
biasi,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain 
as  his  assistant  in  painting  the  grand 
designs  in  the  Escurial.  While  thus 
employed,  Cangiagio  died,  and  the 
paintings  which  he  lefk  unfinished  were 
completed  by  Tavarone,  who  continued 
at  Madrid  nine  years,  during  which  he 
executed  many  works  of  his  own  com- 
position, to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  king, 
who  rewarded  him  liberally.  He  ex- 
celled in  firesco  painting,  sind  was  also 
distinguished  for  nis  portraits.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1641. 

Tatslla  (Carlo  Antonio).  This 
artist  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1668,  and 
studied  under  Peter  Molyn,  called  77 
Tempesta,  whose  manner  he  followed, 
and  thence  obtained  the  name  of  H 
Solfarola,  But  afterwards  he  adopted 
a  softer  style  of  painting  landscape, 
which  he  ornamented  with  figures  oy 
Domenico,  Piola,  and  Magnasio.  He 
died  at  Genoa  in  1738. 

Taverner  (William).  This  gen- 
tleman vras  a  proctor  in  Doctors*  Com- 
mons, and  practised  landscape  painting 
as  an  amusement.  Lord  Orford  men- 
tions some  pictures  by  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  tne  Earl  of  Harcourt  and  Af  r. 
Fauquier,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  Gaspar  Poussin.     He  died  in  1772. 

Tavernier  (Francis).  He  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  1659,  and  died  there  in 
1725.  He  painted  historical  subjects 
with  some  reputation. 

Taylor  (Simon).  This  artist  was 
instructed  in  the  drawing  school  of  Mr. 
William  Shipley,  and  obtained  several 
premiums.  About  1760  he  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Bute  to  punt  botanical 
sutyects,  in  which  department  he  gave 
proofs  of  considerable  talent.   His  large 


collection  of  the  pictures  of  plants,  on 
vellum,  painted  for  Lord  Bute,  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1794.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  also  employed  bv  Dr.  FothergiD, 
for  whom  he  painted  a  collection  of 
plants,  which  was  sold  after  the  death 
of  that  physician  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia  for  two  thousand  pounds;  bat 
they  cost  the  doctor  much  more,  as  die 
usual  price  which  Taylor  charged  for 
drawing  a  single  plant  was  three  gm* 
neas.     He  died  about  1797. 

Tbllier  (Jean  le).  This  French 
painter  was  a  native  of  Rouen;  but 
neither  the  year  of  his  birth  nor  of  hb 
death  is  recorded.  Felibien  says,  that 
he  was  the  nephew  and  scholar  of  Nicolo 
Poussin,  whose  manner  he  adopted,  bnt 
settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  punted 
several  fine  pictures  for  the  chnrches, 
and  also  smaller  ones  for  private  houses. 
The  Augustine  church  at  Rouen  pos- 
sesses two  noble  pieces  by  him;  one 
a  Hol^  Family,  and  the  other  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  miracles  performed  at 
the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
order.  Another  excellent  comporitioa 
of  this  painter  is  the  Death  of  St.  Alexis, 
in  the  church  at  Gravelines.  Le  Tel- 
lier,  whose  merit  has  been  so  strangely 
overlooked,  was  also  an  excellent 
painter  of  portrait. 

Tempel  (Abraham  Yandbn).  He 
was  born  at  Ley  den  in  1618,  and  had 
George  Van  Schooten  for  his  instruc- 
tor. He  punted  historical  sutgects, 
conversations,  and  portraits  in  a  small 
size.  Frauds  Mieris  the  elder  was 
his  scholar.  He  died  at  Amsterdass 
in  1672. 

Tehfesta  (Antonio).  He  was 
bora  at  Florence  in  1555,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  John  Strada;  but  proTed  in 
many  respects  superior  to  his  master, 
particularly  in  fertility  of  invention, 
and  the  variety  of  his  figures.  The 
subjects  in  which '  he  most  delighted 
were  animals,  huntings,  processions, 
and  battles;  which  he  expressed  with 
much  liveliness  and  nature,  though  he 
neglected  delicacy  of  colouring.  He 
composed  with  ease,  had  a  ready  exe- 
cution, and  his  touch  was  free  and  firm; 
but  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
combats  and  Horses,  which  he  designed 
with  spirit.  He  also  painted  historical 
subjects;  and  in  the  cnnrch  of  St.  Ste> 
fano,  at  Rome,  is  a  fine  picture  by  him 
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of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  Tem- 
pesta  was  Hkewbe  much  employed  in 
grotesque  ornaments;  and  he  etched, 
besides,  above  eighteen  hundred  prints. 
He  died  in  16dO. 

TSMPBSTA,  or    TSICFEBTINO    (DoME- 

Mico).  This  painter  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence in  1652,  and  was  instructed  b^ 
Franceschini,  called  Volterrano,  His 
pencil  was  employed  on  landscapes  and 
portrait,  but  he  chiefly  devoted  nimself 
to  engraving. 

TsNisas  (David),  the  Oid.  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Rubens,  who  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  promising  genius. 
From  the  school  ot  that  celebrated 
painter,  Teniers  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  attached  himself  to  Adam  Elshei- 
mer,  and  continued  with  him  six  years. 
Between  the  styles  of  his  two  masters, 
he  formed  an  original  one  of  his  own, 
which  his  son  afterwards  very  happily 
cultivated  and  carried  to  perfection. 
The  subjects  of  his  pictures,  which 
were  usually  small,  were  the  shops  or 
laboratories  of  chemists,  conversations, 
rural  festivities,  temptations  of  St.  An- 
thony, fairs,  fortune-tellers,  and  mounte- 
banlui,  which  he  executed  with  so  neat 
a  pencil,  and  so  much  nature,  that  his 
pieces  procured  him  great  honour  and 
continual  employment;  every  lover  of 
the  art  being  eager  to  possess  some  of 
his  works.  But  though  his  colouring, 
touch,  design,  and  distribution  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  deservedly  received 
universal  applause,  yet  his  perform- 
ances were  soon  ecliMed  by  those  of 
his  son.  The  elder  Teniers  etched  a 
few  prints  from  his  own  designs.  He 
died  in  1649. 

Teniers '(David),  the  Young.  He 
was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  and  was 
principally  instructed  Jby^  his  father, 
Davio,  whose  taste  of  design  he  always 
foUowed;  but  he  was  afterwards  the 
disciple  of  Adrian  Brouwer,  and  had 
also  the  advantage  of  receiving  great 
improvement,  particularly  in  colouring, 
from  Rubens.  At  first  his  merit  was 
80  little  regarded,  that  he  was  often  un- 
der the  necessity  of  going  to  Brassels 
to  dispose  of  his  pictures;  on  which  oc- 
casions he  was  sometimes  mortified  to 
find  the  paintings  of  inferior  artists  pre- 
ferred to  his  own.  But  this  cloud  dis- 
persed when  the  Archduke  Leopold 
William,  chancing  to  see  some  or  his 


pieces,  was  so  strack  with  them  that  he 
immediately  appointed  Teniers  his  prin- 
cipal painter,  made  him  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  bed-chamber,  presented 
him  with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold, 
and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his  gal- 
lery, the  pictures    in   which  Teniers 
afterwards  copied  in  a  small  size,  and 
published  prints    of   them  in  a  folio 
volume.     Some  of  the  works  of  this  ex- 
traordinary genius  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  ex- 
pressed uncommon  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing them,  invited  the  artist  into  hb  ser- 
vice, employed  him  for  several  years, 
and  ordered  a  gallery  to  be  built  as  a 
particular  repository  for  his  paintings. 
He  received  also  marks  of  honour  from 
Don  John   of  Austria,  and   Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden.     He  studied  nature 
in  every  form;  and  as  he  generally  com- 
posed nis  subjects  from  persons  in  low 
stations,  he  accustomed  nimself  to  fre- 
quent their  meetings,  at  sports,  feasts, 
and  pastimes;  by  which  means  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  sim- 
plicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  va- 
rious actions,  attitudes,  characters,  and 
passions,  of  every  age,  and  of  both 
sexes.     Teniers  had  a  lively  invention 
and  ready  execution;  his  pencil  is  free 
and  delicate;  the  touching  of  his  treea 
is  light  and  firm;  his  skies  are  admira- 
ble, and,  although  not  much  varied,  are 
dear  and  brilliant;  and  the  expression 
of  bis  figures,  whether  mirthful  or  grave, 
in  anger  or  good  humour,  is  uncom- 
monly striking.     His  pictures  are  gene- 
rally clear  in  all  their  parts,  vrith  a  beau- 
tiful transparence;  and  he  had  the  art 
of  relieving  his  lights  by  the  disposition 
of  others,  without  employing  deep  sha- 
dows; which  yet  produced  the  intended 
effect  very  happily.    This  practice  he 
is  supposed  to  have  derivea  from  Ru- 
bens, who  remarked  that  strong  opposi- 
tions were  not  always  necessary  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  a  picture;  which  obser- 
vation that  great  artist  knew  to  be  justr 
from  bb  studying  the  colouring  and 
tints  of  Titian.     Teniers  was  remarkar 
ble  for  another  excellence,  and  that  was 
the  power  of  imitating  the  works  of  the 
greatest  painters  that  Italy  or  any  other 
country  produced.    The  power  of  hia 
pencil  was  incredible;  he  knew  how  to 
adapt  it  to  a  variety  of  eminent  artists^ 
whose  touch  and  colouring  were  ex- 
ceedingly different;  and  yet  he  gave 
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to  his  imitatioDB  lo  strong  a  character 
of  originality*  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  they  were  not  really  painted 
by  the  verv  artists  of  whose  man- 
ner of  thinking,  composing,  and  pen- 
cilUug,  they  were  only  an  imitation,  or 
wliat  the  Italians  c»U  Pastici.  His 
principal  subjects  are  landscapes  with 
small  figures,  corps-de-garde,  merry- 
makings, kermesses,  fairs,  shooting  at 
butts,  playing  at  bowls,  and  the  diver- 
sions, sports,  or  occupations  of  villagers; 
but  his  small  pictures  are  preferable  to 
his  large  ones.  Some  connoisseurs 
have  objected  to  Teniers  that  his  figures 
are  short  and  clumsy,  with  too  much 
sameness  in  their  countenances  and 
habits;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that,  as  he  designed  every  object  after 
the  life,  and  formed  his  ideas  from 
scenes  with  which  he  was  most  conver- 
sant, his  forms  are  exactly  those  of  his 
models.  He  was  remarkably  expedi- 
tious, and  could  finish  a  picture  full  of 
figures,  and  of  the  middle  size,  in  one 
day.  This  accounts  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  his  works,  which,  however,  fetch 
extraordinary  prices.  The  landscape 
painters  of  his  time  were  much  indebted 
to  Teniers  for  enriching  their  pieces 
with  exquisite  figures.  Though  he 
generally  painted  in  small,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  executing  laige  works;  and  Des- 
camps  mentions  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  Meerbeck,  near  Mechlin, 
painted  by  him,  of  which  the  subject  is, 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
figures  being  as  large  as  life.  It  is  thus 
inscribed,  David  Teniers,  junior,  fecit, 
1666.  He  also  etched  several  prints,  in 
a  spirited  manner.  He  died  at  Brus- 
sels in  1694. 

Teniers  T  Abraham).  This  painter 
was  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 'and 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1618.  He 
painted  conversations  and  merry-mak- 
ings in  the  stvle  of  his  brother,  though 
not  with  equal  excellence.  '  He  died  in 
1691. 

TsRBaRo  (Gerard).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  bom  at  Zwoll,  near  Overys- 
sel,  in  1608,  and  learned  the  art  of 
painting  from  his  father,  who  had  spent 
some  years  at  Rome.  With  no  other 
instruction,  he  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
accounted  a  good  portrait  painter  be- 
fore he  set  out  on  his  travels.  AAer 
visiting  Italy,  England,  and  France,  he 


went,  in  1648,  to  Monster,  then  the  seat 
of  a  congress  for  the  settlement  of  peace. 
There  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  a  grand  picture, 
which  procured  him  an  invitation  from 
Count  Pigoranda,  the  Spanish  minister, 
to  go  to  Madrid,  where  the  kii^  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  presented  him  with  a  chain 
and  medal  of  gold.  Though  Ter- 
burg  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  finest  productions  of  ancient 
and  modem  artists,  he  never  improved 
his  taste  of  design,  nor  altered  his  ori- 
ginal manner  of  composition.  The  sub- 
jects which  he  generally  painted  were 
conversations,  persons  engaged  at  dif- 
ferent games,  performers  on  musical  ia- 
struments,  droll  adventures,  and  do- 
mestic incidents,  all  copied  from  nature* 
but  without  that  embellishment  which 
is  the  result  of  elegance  of  choice.  He 
finished  his  pictures  highly,  with  a  light 
and  agreeable  touch;  his  colouring  is 
lively  and  transparent:  and  he  shows  a 
pleasing  and  skilful  management  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro;  but  he  wanted  a  better 
taste  of  design.  He  was  remarkable 
for  introducing  white  satin  in  aU  his 
compositions,  and,  as  he  painted  that 
article  of  dress  perfectl^r  well,  he  always 
took  care  to  oupoee  it  in  such  places 
as  caused  it  to  receive  the  principal 
light.  His  greatest  excellence  con- 
sisted in  portraiture,  in  which  style  his 
colouring  was  natural,  the  resemblance 
striking,  and  the  character  well  marked. 
He  died  at  Deventer  in  1681.     « 

TfiRENZZ    (TbKENZIO,     DA     UrBIKO). 

This  painter,  who  obtained  the  name  of 
Handolino,  was  bora  at  Urbuio,  and 
became  the  scholar  of  Baroccio,  afker 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Mob- 
talto.  He  had  an  extraordinary  art  of 
imitating  the  works  of  the  great  masten, 
so  as  to  deceive  some  of  the  best  judges. 
This  practice,  however,  proved  his  ruin; 
for,  having  attempted  to  impose  upon 
his  patron,  the  cbeat  was  (fiacovered, 
and  he  was  discarded.  He  died  in 
1620. 

Terlee  (M.).  This  Dutch  painter 
was  born  at  Dort  in  1686,  and  died 
there  in  1687.  His  talent  lay  in  his- 
torical composition,  in  which  he  at* 
tained  great  credit  for  his  design  and 
colouring. 

Termisano  (Dezio).     He  was  bom 
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at  Naples,  and  had  for  his  preceptor 
Giovanni  Fflippo  Criscuolo.  In  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Maria  Chiazza,  at  Naples, 
»  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  painted 
b^  hiro,  dated  1597. 

TsawBSTBN  (Augustine).     He  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1A49,  and,  with- 
out   any    instructor,    acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  design,  as  to  be  employed 
by  the  goldsmiths  in  chasing  in  gold 
and  silver.    This  pursuit  he  followed 
till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  when, 
resolving  to  make  painting  his  profes- 
sion,   he    placed    nimself  under  one 
Wieltng,  an  artist  of  some  repute.     At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  he  became 
the  scnolar  of  Dodoens,  with  whom  he 
contiDued  the  same  space  of  time,  and, 
having  improved  himself  in  pencilling 
and  colouring,  travelled  to  Italy.     At 
Rome  he  exerted  himself  to    design 
after  the  finest  antiques,  and  also  to 
study  and  copy  the  works  of  Raffaelle; 
but  at  Venice  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  colouring  of  Titian  and  Tinto- 
retto; and  by  a  close  applicaUon  during 
six  years  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  he 
matfe  such   improvement  as    procured 
him  honour  and  employment  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.     Among  other 
accomplishments,  Terwesten  gained  an 
uncommon  freedom  of  hand  and  readi- 
ness of  pencil,  which  enabled  him  to 
finish  several  g^and  compositions    in 
saloons  and  magnificent  apartments  in 
a  short  space  of  time;  by  which  works 
he  established  his  reputation  effectually 
through  the  Low  Countries.     The  sub- 
jects which   he  painted   were  usually 
taken  from   Ovia,    but  he   composed 
many  from  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
history.    He  had  a  good  genius,  a  lively 
invention,  and  rapid  execution;  his  co- 
louring is  natural,  his    draperies   well 
cast,  and  his  design  correct.     Of  his 
expeditious  manner  of  painting,  an  in- 
stance is  related  by  Houbraken,  from 
his  own  knowledge.     He  tells  us  that, 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Terwesten,  while 
he  was  painting  the  hall  of  the  burgo- 
master Slingelaudt,  at  Dort,  he  observed 
the  outline  of  a  design  sketched  only 
with  *a  crayon   on  the  chimney-piece. 
He  then  invited  the  artist  to  suspend 
his  work,  and  walk  abroad  with  him; 
bat  Terwesten  said,  he  had  somewhat 
that  wonld  engage  him  for  two  hours, 
and  if  his  friend  would  call  on  him  at 
that  time,  he  would  cheerfully  attend 


him.  Houbraken  returned  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  then  saw  with  asto- 
nishment that,  in  the  interval,  the 
chimney-piece  was  entirely  finished, 
although  it  consisted  of  three  or  four 
figures.  He  was  the  principal  reviver 
of  the  academy  at  the  Hague,  and  by 
his  abilities  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
lustre.  At  last  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  Brandenburg,  where  he  waa 
employed  to  adorn  the  grand  apartments 
of  Orangeburg,  for  which  the  elector 
appointed  him  his  principal  painter, 
and  made  him  director  of  toe  academy 
of  Berlin.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1711. 

Terwbstbn  (Elias).  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1651.  He  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Augustin,  and 
proved  eminent  for  painting  flowers, 
animals,  and  firuit.  Being  desirous  to 
improve  himself  by  examining  the  works 
of  the  best  artists  of  Italy,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  where  he  settled  for  life. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenbui^g  employed 
him  to  procure  the  finest  casts  from 
the  antique  statues,  for  the  use  of  the 
academy  at  Berlin,  and  he  also  pur* 
chased  K>r  that  prince  the  valuable  curi- 
osities collectea  by  Bellori.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1724. 

Tebwbstbn  (Matth£w\  He  was 
the  younger  brother  to  tne  two  pre- 
ceding painters,  and  was  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  1670.  Augustin  instructed 
him  carefully  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
art,  but  afterwards  he  became  succes- 
sively the  disciple  of  William  Dodoens 
and  Daniel  Mytens,  under  whom  he 
made  such  a  progress,  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  good  com- 
positions, and  finished  some  noble  ceil- 
ings which  his  brother  had  left  incom- 
plete at  his  going  to  Berlin.  After 
this,  Matthew  visited  Venice  and  Rome, 
to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  colouring, 
and  elegant  taste  of  design,  in  boCh 
which  respects  he  proved  successful;  so 
that,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  he  found 
immediate  employment,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  the  Hague, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  director. 
Though  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
ornamenting  ceilings  and  grana  apart- 
ments with  historical  subjects,  he  fre- 
quently painted  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches,  particularly  one  for  that  of 
the  Jansenists,  at  the  Hague,  repre- 
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tenting  the  Agony  in  the  g^arden.  He 
died  in  1735. 

Tbbzi  (Fbancbbco).  He  was  bora 
at  Bergamo  about  1520,  and  studied 
under  Giovanni  Battista  Morani.  When 
young,  he  painted  two  pictures  for  the 
churcn  of  St  Francesco  at  Beivamo: 
one  of  the  Nativity;  and  the  other  of 
the  Assumption.  These  performances 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  who  appointed 
nim  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in 
1600. 

Tebzx  (Cbistofobo).  He  wm  bora 
at  Bologna,  and  had  Giuseppe  Maria 
Crespi  for  bis  preceptor.  One  of  hb 
best  worlcs  is  St.  retronio  kneeling 
down  before  the  Virgin,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giacomo,  at  Bologna,  where  he 
died,  in.  1743. 

Tesavbo  (Fillippo).  An  ancient 
artist,  bora  at  Naples  about  1250.  He 
had  Tommaso  de  Stefan!  for  a  master, 
under  whom,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
application,  he  became  one  of  the  greats 
est  painters  of  his  day.  His  principal 
perrofmance  is  a  representation  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Hermit  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1320. 

Tbs AURO  (  Bebnabdo).  He  was  bora 
at  Naples  in  1440,  and  studied  under 
Silvestro  Buono.  He  is  said  to  have 
shaken  oiF,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
gothic  style  of  that  age,  and  to  have 
approached  the  modern  manner.  In 
the  church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
at  Naples,  is  a  picture  of  his,  the  sub- 
ject or  which  is  the  Assumption. 

Tbs  AURO  (Raino  Epifanio).  He 
was  the  son  of  the  last-mentioned 
painter,  from  whom  he  learaed  the 
principles  of  hb  art.  In  the  church  of 
St  Nunziata  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin;  and  in  that  of 
St  Lorenzo,  the  Virgin  and  Child  vrith 
the  Saints  Anthony,  Jerome,  and  John 
the  Baptist.  This  last  was  painted  in 
1494. 

Test  A  (Pibtbo).  Ho  was  bora  in 
161 1  at  Lucca,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  II  Lucchesino,  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Pietro  Paolini  for 
nis  first]  master;  on  leaving  whom,  be- 
ing desirous  of  further  improvement,  he 
assumed  the  pilgrim's  habit  and  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  studied  first 
under  Domenichino,  and  afterwards  in 
the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Hay- 
ing, however,  given  offence  to  the  lat- 


ter, be  was  dismissed,  on  wMch  he 
became  inde&tigable  in  designing  the 
antique  statues,  bassi-relievi,  and  mag- 
nificent rains  about  Rome,  as  sJso  in 
attending  to  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated painters;  and  gave  himself  «p 
so  entirely  to  those  studies,  that  he 
suffered  CBtreme  poverty,  being  desti- 
tute of  all  assistance,  except  what  he 
could  procure  for  bis  sketcnes  and  de- 
signs. Sandrart  found  him  in  this  con- 
dition among  the  nuns;  and,  compassion- 
ating his  distress,  took  him  to  his  house, 
where  he  clothed  and  entertained  him; 
and  not  only  procured  him  employmeot 
in  the  gallery  of  Prince  Giustiniani, 
but  recommended  him  to  other  person- 
ages of  rank.  But  although  he  had 
spent  so  much  time  in  designing  after 
tne  antiques  as  enabled  him  to  draw 
any  of  them  even  by  his  memory,  and 
though  he  had  all  the  assistance  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  a  tho- 
rough intimacy  with  the  most  admirable 
productions  of  human  skill,  he  seen» 
not  at  any  time  to  have  produced  manj 
things  worthy  of  commendation;  his 
pencil  being  extremely  hard,  his  genius 
licentious,  and  his  figures  extraTagaiit 
in  theirproportions.  He  was  drowned 
in  the  Tiber  while  dravring  on  its  baid^, 
in  1650.  In  the  church  of  St  Bfanino 
a  Monti,  at  Rome,  is  a  picture  k7  him 
of  the  Death  of  St.  Angelo;  and  in  the 
Spada  palace,  one  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia;  but  most  of  hb  works  are  at 
Lucca.  Testa  was  also  an  engraver  of 
great  merit  He  had  a  nephew,  GVo- 
vanni  Cesare  Testa,  who  united  the 
two  professious  of  painUng  and  engrav- 
ing, in  the  manner  of  his  unde. 

Tbstblin  (Louis),  a  French  artist, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1605,  and  died 
there  in  1655.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
Vouet  a  member  of  the  academy,  and 
painted  history  with  distinction.  His 
principal  works  are  the  Restoraiion  of 
Tabitna,  and  the  Scouigingof  St  Paol. 
in  the  church  of  Notre  jDame.  He 
abo  etched  several  plates.  There  were 
two  other  painters  of  this  name,  Lmtis 
and  Henry;  the  former  died  at  Paris  in 
1656,  and  the  latter  at  the  Hague  in 
1695.  They  both  painted  historical 
suljects. 

Theolon  (Stephen).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Aigues-Mortes  in 
1789,  and  received  his  profesnonal  edu- 
cation in  the  school  of  Joseph  Vien, 
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ivhose  manner  be  quitted  for  one  of  his 
own,  and  punted  conversations  in  a 
small  size.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  Paris  in  1774,  and  died 
there  in  1780.  The  time  which  he 
took  in  finishing  his  pictures,  and  the 
delicacy  of  hb  health,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  rarity  of  his  productions, 
which  even  in  his  lifetime  produced  a 
great  price. 

Thislb  (John  Alexander).'  He 
was  bom  at  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  in  1695, 
and  had  his  professional  education  from 
an  obscure  painter  of  landscape;  but 
owed  his  improvement  to  a  diligent 
study  of  nature.  He  drew  views  of  the 
Elbe,  and  other  rivers  of  Germany, 
which  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
painter  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  He 
was  also  the  master  of  Dietricsy;  and 
died  about  1755. 

TuiELEN  (John  Philip  Van).  He 
was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1616,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  was  lord  of  Couwenberg. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education  in 
every  branch  of  polite  literature,  he 
placed  himself  under  Daniel  Seffhers, 
whose  style  and  manner  he  imitated 
with  great  success.  He  composed  his 
subjects  usually  in  the  taste  or  Seghors, 
in  garlands  of  flowers  around  some  his- 
toncal  design,  or  in  festoons  that  en- 
cirled  vases  enriched  with  bass-reliefl 
He  copied  every  object  after  nature, 
selected  them  when  they  appeared  in 
their  fullest  bloom,  and  grouped  them 
with  elegance.  His  pictures  are  well 
composed,  and  very  highly  finished, 
with  a  light  touch,  a  neat  pencil,  and 
as  much  transparence  as  those  of  Seg- 
hers;  but  they  were  not  equal  in  spirit  to 
the  works  of  that  artist,  nor  disposed 
with  so  much  grace.  He  was  much 
employed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
most  of  his  finest  performanceis  are  in 
the  collection  of  that  monarch.  But 
there  are  two  capital  pictures  of  his 
at  Mechlin,  representing  garlands  of 
flowers,  with  a  number  of  insects  distri- 
buted among  the  leaves,  and  exquisitely 
finished;  the  figure  of  St.  Bernard  is 
painted  in  the  centre  of  one  piece,  and 
m  the  other  St.  Agatha.  Weyerman 
also  mentions,  with  great  commendation, 
a  garland  of  flowers  by  Van  Thielen, 
within  which  are  a  nymph  sleeping,  and 
a  satyr  watching  her,  the  figures  being 
painted  by  Poefembur;^.  Van  Thielen 
generally  marked  his  pictures  with  J.  or 


P.  Ck>uwenbuig,  the  title  of  his  seigniory. 
He  died  in  1667.  John  Van  Thielen 
had  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  ao- 
q^uired  from  him  the  same  taste  in  de- 
sign and  elegance  in  execution.  Maria 
Thereaa,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1640. 
She  painted  portraits  and  flowers  in  so 
excellent  a  manner,  that  one  writer 
sajrs  her  pictures  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Anfia  Maria^  the 
second  dsughter,  was  born  in  1641, 
and  equalled  her  sister  in  both  branches 
of  the  art.  Francesca  Catherinot  born 
in  1645,  proved  not  at  all  inferior  to 
her  sisters,  either  in  delicacy  of  pen- 
cilling or  softness  of  colouring. 

Thomas  (Jambs  Ernkst)^  He  was 
bora  at  Haffelstein  in  1588,  and  learned 
the  principles  of  design  at  Landau;  but 
the  name  of  his  instractor  is  not  re- 
corded. When  he  vras  only  seventeen, 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  fifteen  years 
at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Genoa.  At  the 
former  place  ne  associated  with  Elshet- 
mer,  Lastman,  and  Pinas;  and,  in  their 
company,  studied  nature  in  the  environs 
of  that  city;  observing  accurately  the 
varying  tinges  of  light  on  all  objects  at 
the  different  hours  of  the  day,  from 
sunrising  to  sunset.  He  also  studied 
the  manner  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters; but  particularly  devoted  himself 
to  the  style  of  Elsheimer,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  therefore  made  that  cele- 
brated painter  his  model,  and  acquired 
a  neat,  delicate,  and  beautiful  manner 
of  touching  his  trees,  skies,  and  %ures, 
which  procured  him  universal  admira- 
tion. He  entered  so  completely  into 
the  spirit  of  this  artist,  that  the  copies 
whicn  he  pvnted  after  the  pictures  of 
that  master,  as  well  as  many  of  his  own 
compositions,  have  been  accounted  the 
work  of  Elsheimer  himself.  On  the 
death  of  his  friend  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  settled  at  Landau,  where  ho 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  emperor. 
He  usually  painted  landscapes  in  a 
small  size,  and  introduced  into  them 
historical  figures,  well  designed  and  co- 
loured.    He  died  in  1653. 

Thomas  (John).  He  was  born  at 
Ypres  in  Flanders,  in  1610,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  under  Rubens, 
after  which  he  went  with  Diepenbeke 
to  Italy.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
Germany,  and  became  principal  painter 
to  the  emperor.    In  the  church  of  the 
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Carmelites,  at  Antwerp,  U  a  picture  by 
him,  representing  St  Francis  kneeling 
before  the  Viiigin  and  Infant.  Thomas 
engraved  some  plates  in  an  animated 
style.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  1673. 

Thomson  (William).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  practised 
portrait  painting  in  London,  where  he 
exhibited  from  the  year  1777.  His 
pictures  possessed  the  merit  of  fidelity 
of  resemblance,  and  a  good  tone  of  co- 
louring.    He  died  in  1800. 

Thobnhill  (Sib  James).  This  emi- 
nent painter  was  bom  in  1676,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Dorsetshire;  but  the 
father's  imprudent  conduct  having  re- 
duced him  to  sell  his  estate,  the  son 
was  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 

Profession  for  his  support.  Accordingly 
e  came  to  London,  where  his  unde, 
Dr.  Sydenham,  supplied  him  with  the 
means  for  studying  under  a  middling 

f>ainter.  Such  a  master,  however,  doing 
ittle  for  him,  he  was  driven  to  trust  to 
his  own  application;  and,  having  natu- 
rally a  gooa  genius,  he  made  a  surpris- 
ing progress.  For  his  further  improve- 
ment he  travelled  through  Holland  and 
Flanders,  to  France,  and  there  bought 
several  good  pictures.  Thomhill's  me- 
rit soon  spread,  and  his  reputation  rose 
to  the  greatest  height.  Queen  Anne 
appointed  him  to  pamt,  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  history  of  that 
saint,  which  he  executed  in  a  noble 
manner,  on  eight  panels,  in  two  colours, 
relieved  with  gold;  her  majesty  also 
nominated  him  her  first  history  painter. 
He  afterwards  executed  several  public 
works,  particularly  at  Hampton  Court, 
where  he  painted  an  apartment,  in 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  were  represented  allegori- 
cally;  as  also  another  piece,  painted 
entirely  on  the  wall,  where  the  same 
subject  is  treated  in  a  different  manner. 
He  painted  also  in  the  chapel  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford,  the  portrait  of  the  founder, 
over  the  altar;  the  ceiling  and  figures 
between  the  windows;  an  altar-piece 
for  Weymouth  church;  the  hall  at 
Blenheim;  the  chapel  at  Lord  Oxford's, 
at  Wimple,  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  a 
Solomon  for  Mr.  Sykes,  at  More  Park, 
in  Hertfordshire:  but  his  masterpiece 
is  the  refectory  and  saloon  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Greenwich,  in  which  he  dis- 
played a  fine  taste  for  allegorical  com- 
position.    High,  however,  as  his  repu- 


tion  was,  and  laborious  hb  wcwks,  he 
was  far  from  being  liberally  rewarded 
for  them;  and  in  one  instance  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  remedy  at  law,  in 
which  he  came  off  with  triumph.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune.  He  was 
also  knighted  by  George  IL;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  injustice  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  soon  after  deprived 
of  his  place,  in  company  with  the  great 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  died  May  i, 
1734;  leaviug  a  son,  James^  who  be- 
came serjeant^painter  to  the  king,  and 
a  daughter,  who  married  Hogfarth. 
Lady  Thomhill  died  at  Chiswick  in 
1757.  Sir  James  was  a  well-made  and 
pleasant  man:  he  sat  in  Parliament 
some  years,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  designed  a  great 
deal  from  practice,  and  with  much 
facility  of  pencil.  He  had  a  good 
genius  for  portrait,  landscape,  and 
architecture,  which  last  science  he  prac- 
tised as  a  man  of  business,  and  bult 
several  houses.  By  the  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  he  was  allowed  to  copy 
Raffaelle's  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court, 
on  which  he  bestowed  three  years.  He 
executed  also  a  smaller  set,  of^one  fourth 
part  of  the  dimensions.  Having  been  very 
accurate  in  noticing  the  defects^  and  the 
additions  by  Cooke,  who  repaired  them, 
and  also  in  examining  the  parts  turned 
in  to  fit  them  to  the  places;  and  having 
made  copious  studies  of  the  head^ 
hands,  and  feet,  he  intended  to  publish 
an  exact  account  of  the  whole,  for  the 
use  of  students;  but  the  work  never 
appeared.  At  his  sale,  the  smaller  set 
sold  for  seventy-five  guineas,  the  large 
for  no  more  than  two  hundred  pounds. 
These  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  and  when  the  house  of  that 
nobleman,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  was 
pulled  down,  some  years  ago,  the  noble 
owner  gave  them  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

Thurston  (John).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  bom  at  Scarborough  in  1 774. 
It  is  not  said  by  whom  he  was  instructed, 
but  he  became  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and  tasteful  designers  of  the  itge. 
On  settling  in  London,  he  found  much 
employment  from  ^e  booksellers,  in 
furnishing  ornaments  for  their  works. 
He  died  in  1822. 

Thts  (Gtsbrecht).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1625,  and  attained  such 
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eminence  as  a  portrait  painter,  that 
some  of  his  pictures  have  been  ascribed 
to  Vandyck.  He  also  painted  land- 
scapes with  figures  and  animals,  in  a 
spirited  and  natural  manner.  He  died 
in  1684. 

TiARiNi  (Alessandro).  He  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1577,  and  was  at 
first  the  disciple  of  Prospero  Fontana, 
after  whose  death  he  finished  his  studies 
in  the  school  of  Passignano,  who  con- 
ceived so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
that  he  became  his  associate  in  several 
paintings  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Bo- 
logna. Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
took  him  into  his  favour,  and  employed 
him  for  several  years;  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  appointed  him  to  paint 
all  the  princes  of  his  family;  which  pic- 
tures gained  him  such  applause,  that 
all  the  nobility  of  Mantua  were  solicit- 
ous to  be  commemorated  by  his  pencil. 
Tiarini  had  a  strong  and  beautiful  style 
of  colouring:  he  designed  his  subjects 
with  taste;  his  expression  was  usually 
just;  and  he  gave  to  his  heads  dignity 
and  grace.  But  this  character  agrees 
only  with  those  worics  which  he  executed 
in  his  prime  and  middle  age;  for,  in  his 
latter  years,  his  colouring  was  weak, 
and  the  touch  feeble.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Sal  vat  or,  at  Bologna,  is  a  Nativity, 
painted  in  his  best  style,  with  figures 
larger  than  fife.  The  design  is  grand, 
and  the  colouring  excellent;  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes  are  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Annunciation, 
admirably  designed,  and  the  characters 
marked  with  judgment  and  expression. 
But  bis  principal  performance  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Domenico  raising  a  Dead 
Person  to  Life.  This  piece  drew  strong 
terms  of  praise  from  Lodovico  Caracci, 
who  pronounced  it  superior  to  most  of 
the  productions  of  the  age.  He  died 
in  1668. 

TiBALDi  (Pellegrino).  This  great 
artist  was  bom  in  1527,  at  Bologna; 
but  his  family  came  from  Milan.  He 
studied  in  the  school  of  Bagnacavallo, 
and  in  1547  went  to  .Rome,  where  the 
works  of  Buonarroti  were  the  principal 
objects  of  his  contemplation.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  painted 
a  picture  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo,  which  gained 
great  appliruse.  He  next  painted  a 
ceiling  in  the  French  church  of  St. 
Louis,  representing  a  Battle,  and  com- 


posed with  remarkable  spirit     These 
performances  procured  him  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Poggi,  who  employed 
him  at  his  seat,  and  afterwards  sent 
him  to  Bologna,  to  complete  the  build- 
ing of  his  palace  there;  for  Tibaldi, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  was 
a  good  practical  architect,  as  well  as 
painter.     This  edifice  he  ornamented 
with  classical  embellishments  in  fresco, 
the  subjects  of  which  were,  the  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses;   which  Vasari  ranks 
among  the  best  of  his  works,  and  some 
parts  of  which  may  vie  with  the  power- 
nil  forms  of  Michel  Angelo.     Trbaldi 
also  constructed  a  chapel  for  his  patron 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore, 
and  embellished  it  with  pictures  of  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
Christ  sitting  in   Judgment.       These 
performances  were  long  made  models 
of  study   by   the  Caracci    and    their 
scholars.    From  Bologna,  Tibaldi  went 
to   Loretto,  where  he  constructed  in 
the  cathedral  a  chapel,  with  stuccoes 
and  paintmgs.     His  next  removal  was 
to  Ancona,  in  which  city  he  exercised 
the  professions  of  painter  and  engineer, 
adorning  the  churches  and  the  Hall  of 
Merchants  with  his  pictures,  and  super- 
intending the  construction  of  the  forti- 
fications.    In  1562  he  went  to  Pa  via, 
and  built  there,  for  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
the  palace  of  the  Sapienza;  and  firom 
thence  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
erected  the  Temple  of  St.  Fidele;  after 
which,  he  was  appointed  architect  of 
the  cathedral.     In  1586  he  was  invited 
to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  building  of  the  Escurial, 
and  also  of  adorning  that  structure  by 
his  pencil.     His  paintings  there  were, 
the  Purification;  tne  Flight  into  Egypt; 
the  Slaughter  at  Bethlehem;  the  Temp- 
tation  of  Christ;   the   Calling   of  the 
Apostles;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus;  the 
Expulsion   of  the   Traders    from    the 
Temple;    and   the    Resurrection;    all 
which   compositions   are   in    a   grand 
style;   and  the   figures  are  not  only 
anatomically    correct,    but    vigorously 
expressive.     Tibaldi  also  painted  some 
pictures  for  the  great  church  at  Ma- 
drid, particularly  the   Defeat   of  the 
Rebel  Angels;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence;  the  Nativity;  and  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering.     But  nis  greatest  per- 
formance in  that  country  is  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  royal  library,  which  bears 
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some  affinity  to  the  School  of  Athens, 
by  Raifaelle.  Here  he  has  repre- 
sented the  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Four 
^eat  Doctors  of  the  Church;  and  the 
Four  Philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Seneca.  At  the  end  of 
nine  years,  Pellegrino  returned  to  Mi- 
lan, loaded  with  honours  and  riches, 
which  he  enjoyed  without  interruption 
till  his  death,  in  1600.     He  was  the 

freatest  designer  of  the  Lombard 
chool,  and  merited  the  title  which  the 
Caracci  bestowed  upon  him,  of  Michel 
Angela  riformato.  None  of  the  imi- 
tators of  that  wonderful  ffenius  ever 
came  so  near  him  as  Tibaldi,  who 
joined  energy  of  form  with  sublimity  of 
conception  and  dignity  of  expression. 
He  is  less  known  by  his  paintings  in 
oil  than  his  frescoes;  for  there  are  but 
few  of  the  former  kind  to  be  met  with, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  his  incessant  employment  in 
public  works  on  a  grand  scale.  In  the 
ralace  Borghese  is  an  oil  picture  by 
him,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Na- 
tivity, painted  in  a  sober  style,  and  with 
great  softness  of  touch.  Though  so 
much  engaged  in  large  representations, 
he  occasionaliv  painted  pictures  of  a 
small  size,  and  nnished  them  as  deli- 
cately as  if  they  were  miniatures,  usually 
enriching  the  back-grounds  with  pieces 
of  architecture,  for  which  science  he 
had  a  great  predilection. 

Tibaldi  (Dohenico  Pellborino). 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1540.  Though  he  sometimes  practised 
painting,  he  was  more  generally  known 
as  an  architect  and  engraver.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  had  the  honour  of 
teaching  Agostino  Caracci. 

TiDEM AN  (Philip).  He  was  bom  at 
Hamburgh  in  1657,  and  received  his 
first  instruction  from  Nicholas  Raes, 
with  whom  he  continued  eight  years; 
after  which  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  made  the  most  capital  works 
of  the  great  masters  the  olijects  of  his 
study.  There  he  became  the  disciple 
of  Lairesse,  who  employed  him  as  his 
assistant  in  some  of  toe  most  important 
of  his  works,  the  execution  of  which 
fully  established  his  reputation.  In  the 
composition  of  poetical  and  allegorical 
subjects,  he  closely  imitated  Lairesse; 
and,  having  had  a  classical  education, 
he  treated  them  with  such  learning, 


judgment,  and  taste,  that  bis  works 
became  models  to  other  artists.  HU 
most  capital  performances  are  the  pic- 
tures paintea  in  a  saloon  at  Hoom, 
representing  the  leading  incidents  ia 
the  history  of  .£neas,  taken  from  Vir- 
gil.    He  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1705. 

TiBPOLo  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1697,  and  stu- 
died under  Grcgorio  Lazzarini.  At 
first  he  adopted  the  manner  of  Piazetta, 
which  he  quitted  for  that  of  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese. Being  invited  to  Madrid,  he 
there  painted  several  finescoes  in  the 
new  palace,  which  excited  against  bim 
the  spleen  of  Mengs.  Tlepolo  died  in 
that  city  in  1770.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Shipwreck  of  oL  Satiro. 
He  also  etched  a  number  of  plates,  in 
a  neat  and  spirited  style. 

TiEPOLO  (Giovanni  Dombkioo). 
This  artist  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing painter,  and  was  bora  at  Venice 
about  1725.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain, 
and  died  there,  about  1795.  He  b 
better  known  by  his  engravings  than 
his  pictures,  which  are  mostly  confined 
to  Brescia  and  Madrid.  He  had  a 
younger  brother,  named  Lorenzo  Tie* 
polot  who  painted  and  engraved  in  the 
style  of  his  father. 

TiLBOEOH,  or  TiLBUBOH  (GiLES,  or 
Egidiub,  Van).  This  artist,  who  is,  by 
way  of  distinction,  called  the  Elder  2V/- 
burgh,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1570. 
He  painted  similar  subjects  with  old 
Teniers;  as  village  amusements,  pea- 
sants rogaline  themselves,  and  conversa- 
tions,   lie  died  in  1632. 

TiLBUBOH,  or  TiLBOBOH  (EeiDnrs, 
or  Giles,  Van).  He  was  the  son  of 
the  above,  and  was  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1625.  He  was  the  scholar  of  the 
younger  Teniorsf  and  painted  the  same 
subjects,  such  as  the  assemblies  of 
boors,  fiurs,  feastings,  corps-de-garde, 
and  taveras,  as  also  conveisations.  In 
his  colouring  he  approached  near  to 
the  manner  and  tints  of  Brouwer;  but 
in  his  pencil  and  in  his  touch  he  was 
neither  so  spirited  nor  delicate.  One 
of  his  chief  excellencies  consisted  in  the 
variety  observable  in  his  compositions, 
as  it  afforded  a  proof  of  the  fruitfuloess 
of  his  imagination.  He  had  a  Gompe> 
tent  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oecuro, 
by  which  he  gave  roundness  and  refief 
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to  his  olgects;  and  though  in  some  of 
his  pictures  he  is  rather  too  dark,  that 
imperfection  is  not  perceivable  in  all 
his  paintings,  several  of  which  are  ex- 
cellent. Though  his  works  are  inferior 
to  those  of  his  master,  it  is  a  curious 
&ct  that  they  were,  in  his  lifetime, 
preferred  by  many  before  them;  and 
they  are  still  held  in  much  estimation 
in  Flanders.     He  died  in  1678. 

TiLLEM ANs  (Simon  Peter).  He  was 
born  at  Bremen  in  1602;  but  it  is  not 
said  by  whom  he  was  instructed.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  spent  many  years,  with  great  repu- 
tation, as  a  landscape  painter.  He  was 
also  eminent  in  portrait;  and,  being 
invited  to  Vienna,  had  the  honour  of 
taking  that  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  died  in  1670. 

TtLLBHANs  (Pete£).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp,  and  in  1708  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  gained  notice  by  his  co- 
pies of  the  pictures  of  Borgognone  and 
Teniers.  He  also  painted  landscapes, 
sea^ports,  views,  and  huntings;  but  his 
chief  excellence  lay  in  representing 
horses.  He  vrza  patronised  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Byron. 
For  the  former  he  painted  a  fine  view 
of  Chatsworth,  and  the  latter  he  in- 
structed in  drawing.     He  died  in  1 734. 

TiLBOK  (Henry).  This  artist  was 
a  scholar  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  after  whose 
death  he  went  to  Italy,  in  company 
with  Dahl,  and  resided  there  seven 
years,  studying  and  copying  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  His  principal 
talent  lay  in  painting  portraits,  as  well 
in  crayons  as  in  oil.  He  drew  his  own 
several  times,  and  gave  one  to  his 
friend  Dahl,  in  1 686,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: Memaria  per  mio  caro  amico; 
Enrico  Tilson  fatta  in  Roma.  Soon 
after  this,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  shot 
himself,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

TiNELU  (Cavaliere  Tueaio).  He 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1586,  and  was 
successively  the  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Contarini  and  Leandro  Bassano,  whose 
style  he  followed,  and  whose  pictures 
he  not  only  copied,  but  at  last  imitated, 
with  such  exactness  of  colouring  and 
similarity  of  taste  and  ideas,  that  many 
of  his  own  original  compositions  have 
been  esteemed  the  work  of  that  artist. 
He  proved  himself  extremely  well  qua- 
lified Tor  historical  designs,  by  several 
performajnces;  particularly  one  of  the 


Salutation;  another  of  the  Last  Supper; 
and  a  representation  of  Paradise;  in 
which  last  he  introduced  a  multitude  of 
figures.  But  finding  less  time  requisite 
for  painting  portraits,  and  observing, 
also,  that  the  work  was  easier,  he  fol- 
lowed it  entirely,  and  brought  it  to  per- 
fection«  His  manner  was  oifierent  m>m 
other  painters ;  for  he  represented 
those  who  sat  to  him  under  historical 
characters,  and  always  expressed  the 
true  resemblance  of  his  models.  Thus, 
the  portrait  of  David  Spinelli  he  painted 
as  Marc  Antony,  and  his  wife  as  Cleo- 
patra, preparing  to  drink  the  dissolved 
pearls;  and  beautiful  young  females  he 
described  in  the  forms  of  Aurora, 
Hebe,  or  other  poetical  deities  and 
nvmphs;  which  rendered  his  portraits 
abundantly  more  estimable.  On  re- 
ceiving some  of  Tmelli's  pictures, 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  sent  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michael.  He  lived,  highly 
respected,  at  Florence;  but,  by  some 
domestic  misfortunes,  his  mind  was  so 
depressed,  that,  in  one  of  his  distracted 
moments,  he  opened  a  vein,  and  ex- 
pired in  1638. 

TiNTi  (Lorenzo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1634,  and  studied 
painting  under  Giovanni  Andrea  Sirani, 
whose  style  he  adopted.  There  are 
some  altar-pieces  of  his  at  Bologna, 
particularly  a  Scourging  of  Christ,  in 
La  Madonna  del  Piombo;  and  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints,  in  St. 
Tecla.  He  also  etched  several  plates. 
He  died  about  1700. 

Tintoretto  (Giacomo).  The  pa- 
ternal name  of  this  celebrated  painter 
was  Robusti;  but  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Tintoretto,  on  ac- 
count or  his  being  the  son  of  a  dyer. 
He  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1512,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Titian,  who  was 
so  jealous  of  his  extraordinary  powers, 
that  be  dismissed  him  from  his  school. 
Tintoretto,  however,  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  qualified  to  pursue  his  stu- 
dies without  any  director,  and  therefore 
applied  himself  to  design  after  the 
works  of  Buonarroti,  and  to  acquire 
elegance  of  taste  by  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  antique.  While  with 
his  master,  he  made  accurate  observa- 
tions on  the  colouring  of  that  great 
genius,  till  he  discovered  the  true  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  had  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  excellence.     Hence,  in  his 
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best  works  one  may  discern  a  manner 
that  strongly  resembles  the  colouring 
of  Titian,  and  a  style  of  design  similar 
to  Buonarroti.  Tintoretto  now  formed 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  new  school  of 
art,  by  uniting  the  beauties  of  the  Ye- 
nelian  harmony  of  colours  with  the 
Florentine  dignity  of  design.  The  idea 
was  noble;  but,  though  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded, he  failed  in  carrying  his  pro- 
ject to  perfection,  by  the  want  of  pa- 
tience in  the  exerdse  of  his  talent.  No 
less  fertile  in  conception  than  prompt 
in  execution,  his  works  rose  with  ma- 

fical  illusion  under  his  rapid  pencil, 
le  gave  a  memorable  proof  of  this 
expedition  in  the  picture  painted  by 
him  for  the  confraternity  of  St.  Roche. 
The  members  of  that  society  having 
desired  Paolo  Veronese,  Tmtoretto, 
Salviati,  Zucchero,  and  Schiavone,  to 
make  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  their  founder,  that  they  might 
choose  the  best,  Tintoretto  finished  his 
picture  entirely,  and  fixed  it  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  before  any  of  the  other 
artists  had  completed  their  sketches. 
From  this  transaction  he  was  called  the 
Furious  Tintoretto,  and  the  Lightning 
of  the  Pencil.  Sandrart  says  that  he 
frequently  painted  his  pictures  without 
any  preparatory  outline,  as  if  he  only 
sported  with  his  pencil;  so  that  he 
seems  to  have  executed  his  ideas  al- 
most as  quickly  as  he  conceived  them. 
In  short,  he  worked  so  fast,  and  at  so 
low  a  price,  that  very  few  of  the  other 
painters  could  get  employment.  His 
knowledge  of  the  best  principles  of  the 
art  was  very  extensive;  but  he  had  too 
much  fire  to  be  at  all  times  discreetly 
directed  by  his  judgment.  His  appli- 
cation was  incessant;  and,  by  his  gene- 
ral conduct,  he  appeared  rather  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  glory  than  riches. 
Yet  he  of^en  injured  his  fame  by  pro- 
portioning his  work  to  the  poorness  of 
the  payment,  and  by  not  sufficiently 
considering  that  many  of  his  slight  and 
ill-executed  pictures  would  su^ist,  to 
the  discredit  of. the  artist,  when  the 
cause  of  his  putting  such  indifferent 
works  out  of  hand  might  be  foi^otten. 
This  justified  the  remark  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  that,  **  if  Tintoretto,  in  some 
of  his  performances,  was  equal  to  Ti- 
tian, he  was,  in  others,  infenor  to  him- 
self." His  manner  of  painting  was 
bold,  with  strong  lights,  opposed  by 


deep  shadows;  his  pencil  wonderfoUy 
firm  and  free;  his  dispo^tion  good;  his 
execution  easy;  and  his  touch  lively 
and  full  of  spirit.  His  local  colonis  are 
true,  and  well  understood,  and  the  ear> 
naUons  of  his  best  pictures  approach 
near  to  those  of  Titian.  De  Piles 
esteems  his  colouring  as  more  true  and 
sanguine  than  that  of  Paolo  Veronese; 
and  Fresnov,  who  was  an  incomparable 
judge*  is  no  less  lavish  in  his  praise.  The 
government  of  Venice  appointed  him 
to  paint,  in  one  of  the  state  apartments, 
the  representation  of  the  Victory  gained 
over  the  Turks  in  1571:  and  though 
the  design  was  larve,  and  a  multitude 
of  figures  were  introduced,  yet  the  whole 
was  completely  finbhed  in  one  year. 
Equal,  in  several  respects,  to  Titian  or 
Veronese,  he  certainly  wanted  that  dig^ 
nity  of  character  observable  in  the  works 
of  the  former,  and  the  grace  and  rich- 
ness of  composition  which  distinguish 
those  of  the  latter.  He  had  great 
variety  in  his  attitudes;  some  of  which 
are  excellent;  but  others  are  contrasted 
to  extravagance;  though  those  of  his 
women  are  generally  graceful,  and  the 
heads  are  designed  in  a  fine  taste.  Al- 
garotti  observes,  that  Tintoretto  is  no 
way  inferior  to  any  of  the  Venetian  aitp* 
ists  in  those  pictures  which  he  painted 
with  an  intention  to  display  his  talents; 
and  this  he  exemplifies  in  the  Martyr- 
dom, or  Miracolo  del  Servo,  now  pre- 
served in  the  school  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice.  In  that  picture  we  see  design, 
colouring,  composition,  life,  expreasioo, 
and  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  all 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. That  painting  haa  scarcely  made 
its  appearance  in  public,  when  all  per- 
sons seemed  to  be  in  love  with  it;  and 
Aretine  himself,  though  so  cordial  a 
friend  to  Titian,  wrote  to  Tintoretto 
that  this  piece  had  extorted  the  applanse 
of  all  who  saw  it.  "  The  scene,"  says 
he,  **  appears  rather  true  than  feigned; 
and  happy  would  you  be,  if,  instMd  of 
being  so  expeditious,  you  could  prevail 
on  yourself  to  be  a  little  more  patient." 
A  fine  sketch  of  this  famous  picture, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  original  one^ 
was  brought  into  Ireland,  with  many 
capital  paintings,  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Ormond;  from  whence,  at  the  sale  of 
that  nobleman's  property,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  toe  author  of  thia 
book.      The  painting  itself  is  in  the 
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Louvre  at  Paris.  Most  of  the  grand 
performances  of  Tintoretto  are  in  the 
palaces,  churches,  and  convents  at 
Venice;  particularly  the  admired  pic- 
tore  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  Scuola 
dt  St.  Rocco;  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in 
the  sacristy  of  St.  Maria  della  Salute; 
the  Auumption,  in  the  church  of  the 
Crucifixion;  and  the  Resurrection,  in 
St.  Roche.  At  the  Escurial,  in  Spain, 
are  two  admirable  pictures,  painted  on 
canvass,  with  figures  as  large  as  the  life. 
The  subject  of  one  is.  Our  Saviour 
washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles;  and" 
the  other.  Queen  Esther  fainting  in  the 
Presence  of  Ahasneriis.  Several  of  his 
works  are  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
tome  are  in  the  royal  collections  of 
Eneland  and  France.  Tintoretto  mo- 
delled in  wax  and  clay,  and  studied 
anatomy,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
human  body  in  all  its  rarieties  of  form 
and  attitude.  He  painted  portraits  also 
well,  and  etched  one  of  the  Doge  Pacali 
Ciconia.     He  died  in  1594. 

TiNTORSTTo  (Marietta).  She  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1560,  and  ^as  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  painting  by  her 
father,  Giacomo.  She  showed  an  early 
genius  to  music  as  well  as  to  painting,  and 
performed  remarkably  well  on  several 
instruments;  but  her  predominant  in- 
clination to  the  art  in  which  her  father 
was  so  eminent  determined  her  to  quit 
all  other  studies,  and  apply  herself  en- 
tirely to  it.  By  the  direction  of  Gia- 
como she  studied  design,  composition, 
and  colouring;  and  drew  after  the  an- 
tiques and  finest  models*  till  she  had  ob- 
tained a  good  taste  and  great  readiness 
of  hand.  But  though  she  was  well  quali- 
fied to  make  a  considerable  appearance 
in  history,  she  devoted  her  talents  wholly 
to  portrait  painting.  Her  father,  who 
was  accounted  little  inferior  to  Titian, 
if  not  his  equal  in  that  line,  took  great 
pains  to  direct  her  judgifient  and  skill 
m  that  branch  of  the  art,  till  she  gained 
an  easy  elegance  in  her  manner  of  de- 
sign, and  an  admirable  tint  of  colour. 
Her  pencil  was  free;  her  touch  light 
and  full  of  spirit;  and  she  received  de- 
served applause,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  her  work,  but  for  the  exactness  of 
resemblance.  Most  of  the  nobility  at 
Venice  sat  to  her;  and  she  was  solicited 
bv  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Philip  II> 
King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Archduke 


Ferdinand,  to  visit  their  courts;  but 
such  was  her  affectionate  attachment  to 
her  parent,  that  she  declined  these 
honours,  and  continued  at  Venice,  where 
she  married;  but  died  young  in  1590. 

TiNTORBTTO  (DoHENico).  He  was 
the  son  and  disciple  of  Giacomo,  and 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1562.  Though 
instructed  by  his  father,  he  was  far  in- 
ferior to  him  in  invention  and  style  of 
composing  historical  subjects;  yet  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  painter  of 
portraits,  and  finished  a  number  of  pic- 
tures for  personages  of  high  distinction. 
He  died  in  1637. 

TiBCHBEiN  (John  Henrt).  He  was 
bom  at  Heyna,  near  Hesse  Cassel,  in 
1722;  and  was  the  scholar,  first  of  an 
artist  named  Vries,  and  afterwards  of 
Cario  Vanloo.  On  leaving  that  master 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  greatly 
improved  himself  under  Piazetta.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  with  credit, 
and  was  patronised  by  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel.  Besides  painting,  he 
also  etched  with  reputation.  He  died 
about  1782.  His  son,  John  Henry 
Tischbein,  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Younger,  was  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1751.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
landscape,  and  also  engraved  several 
plates  after  great  masters. 

Tisi,  see  Garofalo. 

TiTx  (Santi  di).  He  was  bom  at 
Citt^  di  St.  Sepolcro,  near  Florence,  in 
1538,  and  at  nrst  was  the  scholar  of 
Bastiano,  a  painter  of  no  reputation; 
but  afterwards,  being  placed  with  Ag- 
nolo  Bronzino,  he  soon  gave  proofs  of 
his  noble  talents,  and  showed  himself 
superior  to  all  his  companions.  He 
next  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  more  elevated  ideas,  by 
stadyine  the  antiqaes.  While  there,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  pursuits;  he 
acquired  an  admirable  taste  of  compo- 
sition and  correctness  of  design,  so 
that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  his  time.  His  merit  became 
distinguished,  and  the  works  which  he 
executed  for  the  cardinals  and  nobility 
raised  his  reputation  so  high,  that  he 
was  requested  to  return  to  Florence, 
where  lie  painted  a  number  of  designs. 
His  genius  was  not  limited  to  history; 
but  lie  was  equally  excellent  in  portraits, 
of  which  he  finished  many  that  were 
much  admired  for  their  faithful  re- 
semblance,   and    beautiful    colourings 
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He  was  an  honour  to  the  Florentine 
School,  and  was  applauded  for  the  light- 
ness and  freedom  of  his  hand,  his  force 
of  colour,  and  the  grandeur  of  hb  style. 
Among  the  pictures  painted  by  him  at 
Florence,  there  is  a  capital  design  in 
the  Palazzo  Corsini,  representing  the 
Daptism  of  St.  John,  in  the  manner  of 
Albano.  It  is  exquisite  in  taste,  and 
exceedingly  correct:  the  heads  are  fine; 
those  of  the  female  figures  are  well 
dressed ;  and  the  whole  is  finbhed  with 
extraordinary  neatness.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Croce,  at  Florence,  is  a  picture 
of  Christ  with  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus; 
and  in  the  cathedral  or  Volterra  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1603. 

TiTi  (TiBERio).  He  was  the  son 
and  disciple  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1578.  The  branch 
of  the  profession  which  he  principally 
cultivated  was  painting  portraits,  and 
he  had  also  a  peculiar  method  of  draw- 
ing small  ones  with  lead,  which  were 
much  admired.  A  collection  of  the 
last  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  But 
though  his  talent  lay  in  portraiture, 
yet,  when  desired  to  finish  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  which  his  father  had 
begun,  he  imitated  the  manner,  touch, 
and  tone  of  colouring  so  exactly,  that  it 
gained  him  generad  applause.  The 
Prince  de  Medici  employed  him  con- 
tinually, and  allowed  him  an  honourable 
pension.  Tiberio  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief  for  the  losa  of  his  brother  Orazio, 
who  was  also  an  excellent  artist,  in  1673. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecelli),  called  Da 
Cadore,  The  Chronological  Tables, 
and  the  authors  of  Abreg^  de  la  Vie 
des  Peintres,  following  Ridolfi,  fix  the 
birth  of  this  illustrious  painter  in  1477, 
thus  making  him  ninety-nine  at  his 
death;  but  as  Giorgione  was  certainly 
older  than  Titian,  and  was  born  in 
1478,  it  seems  clear  that  Vasari  and 
Sandrart  are  to  be  depended  upon,  who 
give  1480  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 
His  native  plaee  was  the  Castle  of 
Cadore,  in  Friuli,  but  at  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  removed  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle  at  Venice,  who,  perceiving  his 
genius  for  painting,  placed  him  first 
under  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  and  next 
with  Giovanni  Bellini.  Bv  the  instruc- 
tions of  these  masters,  and  more  by  bis 
own  genius,  he  made  a  surprising  pro- 
gress;  and  in   the   school  of   Bellini 


adopted  and  imitated  his  manner  to 
exactly  as  to  rouse  his  jeakrasy.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  painted  a  pot- 
trait  of  a  nobleman  named  Barbarigo, 
which  procured  him  great  applause. 
Another  extraordinary  performance  of 
his  was  a  picture  of  Uhrist  paying  the 
Tribute  Money,  painted  in  eompetitioii 
with  Albert  Duror,  and  finbhed  in  the 
minute  manner  of  that  artbt.  Hitherto 
the  style  of  Titbn  was  laboured,  and 
characteristic  of  the  school  in  which  be 
had  been  bred;  but,  on  seeing  the  works 
of  Giofgione,  be  resolved  to  change  hb 
own  planner  for  one  more  free  and 
natural.  He  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Gsorgione,  and  they  painted  for 
some  time  in  coqjuncUon;  but  at  last 
the  friendship  was  dissolved  throng 
jealousy,  and  was  never  after  renewed. 
The  first  pictures  executed  by  Titian, 
in  his  improved  style,  were,  one  of  the 
Angel  Raphael  conducting  young  Ti^ 
bias;  and  the  other,  a  Presentation  in 
the  Temple.  On  the  death  of  €rior- 
gione  in  1511,  Titian  rose  rapidly  in 
reputation,  and  soon  after  was  invited 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  for  Duke 
Alfonso  his  famous  picture  of  Bacefaos 
and  Ariadne,  and  while  there  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Ariosto,  whose  por- 
trait he  drew,  and  the  poet  in  return 
commemorated  him  in  his  Orlando.  In 
1523,  the  senate  of  Venice  employed 
Titian  to  adorn  the  hall  of  council 
with  a  representation  of  the  Battle 
of  Cadore,  fought  between  the  Im- 
perialists and  Venetians.  This  picture 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
next  great  work  of  Titian  was  the  paint- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of  St 
John  and  St.  Paul,  at  Venice;  which 
masterly  performance  the  French  no- 
liators  carried  off  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Considering  how  high 
Titian  stood  at  this  time,  and  the  no- 
merousenffagementa  which  he  received, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  hia  drcum- 
stances  could  be  so  narrow  as  we  are 
told.  Yet  it  is  said,  that  he  was  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  poverty  in  15dU,  when 
Peter  Aretine  recommended  himto  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  then  at 
Bologna,  to  be  crowned  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  Titian  went  thither,  and 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  emperor,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  Finom 
thence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  whose  portiail  he 
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painted,  and  also  a  aet  of  the  Twelve 
Csesare  for  the  grand  saloon  of  his 
palace.  In  1548  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Belvidere, 
and  painted  the  portrait  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  sitting  between  the  Cardinal  Far- 
nese  and  Prince  Ottavio.  Here  he 
likewise  painted  his  picture  of  Danae, 
which  attracted  the  notice  and  applause 
of  Michel  Angelo,  who  lamented  that 
Titian  had  not  studied  the  antique  as 
accurately  as  he  had  nature,  in  whicji 
case  his  works  would  have  been  inimit* 
able,  by  uniting  the  perfection  of  co- 
louring with  correctness  of  design. 
Having  completed  his  engagements  at 
Rome,  he  was  invited  to  Madrid  by 
Charles  V.,  and  arrived  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1550.  There  be  continued 
three  years,  during  which  period  he 
peintea  a  number  of  fine  pictures,  for 
which  he  was  handsomely  rewarded, 
and  had  the  honour  of  beiug  created  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  The 
emperor  distinguished  him  also  by  his 
personal  friendship,  and  frequently 
visited  him  when  at  work.  On  one 
occasion,  the  pencil  fell  out  of  his  hand, 
and  Charles  took  it  up,  saving,  as  he 
presented  it  to  the  astonished  artist, 
**lt  becomes  Ccesar  to  serve  Titian." 
Nor  did  Philip  II.,  though  more  austere 
than  his  father,  show  less  regard  to  Ti- 
tian, who  piunted  for  him  several  large 
pictures,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  was 
the  Sleeping  Venus.  This  admirable 
piece  was  presented  by  Philip  IV.  to 
Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he 
visited  Spain  in  1628;  but  it  was  pur- 
chased again  by  the  Spanish  ambassa^- 
dor,  at  the  sale  of  the  royal  collection 
in  England,  and  sent  back  to  Madrid. 
Velasco  says,  that  when  the  palace  of 
the  Prado  was  burned,  the  king  impa- 
tiently asked  if  the  Titian  Venus  had 
eacaped;  and  being  told  that  it  was  safe, 
he  replied,  **  Then  every  other  loss  may 
be  supported."  Titian  left  Spain  in 
1553,  and  returned  to  Venice;  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  soon  called 
to  Inspruck,  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
Ferdinand,  Ring  of  the  Romans,  his 
consort,  and  family,  all  in  one  picture. 
Though  he  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
his  -  powers  continued  unabatecf,  and 
this  group  was  accounted  one  of  his 
best  productions.  Afterwards  he  de- 
clined, and  his  works  began  to  show 
marks  of  age;  but  bis  setting  was  that 


of  the  sun,  with  dignified  splendour. 
After  a  life  laboriously  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  extended  to  the  uncom- 
mon period  of  ninety-six  years  at  least, 
he  died  of  the  plague  in  1576.  There 
were  four  varieties  in  the  style  of  Titian. 
His  first  pictures  were  laboured  and 
hard;,  but  ne  soon  acquired  a  bold  and 
free  style,  which  he  continued  to  im- 
prove by  practice,  till  he  reached  that 
elegance  wnich  gave  him  the  preference 
over  his  contemporaries,  and  which  he 
never  entirely  lost,  even  ip  his  old  age; 
though  the  works  he  then  produced 
were  of  necessity  very  inferior  to  those 
executed  by  him  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength.  **  Rafiaelle  and  Titian,"  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *'  seem  to  have 
looked  at  nature  for  different  purposes. 
They  both  had  the  power  of  extending 
their  view  to  the  whole;  but  one  looked 
for  the  general  effect  produced  by  form, 
the  other  as  producea  by  colour.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  Titian  the  merit  of  at^ 
tending  to  the  general  form  of  his  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  colour;  but  his^d^^ 
ciency  lay  (a  deficiency  at  least  when  he 
b  compared  with  Rafiaelle,)  in  not  pos- 
sessing the  power,  like  him,  of  correct- 
ing the  form  of  his  model,  by  any  ge- 
neral idea  of  beauty  in  his  own  mind." 
The  excellence  of  Titian  was  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  historical  subjects 
whicn  he. painted,  as  in  his  portraits  and 
landscapes,  in  both  of  which  he  was  un- 
rivalled. Yet  if  he  did  not  equal  the 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  School  in 
design,  he  took  care  to  dispose  his 
figures  in  such  attitudes  as  showed  their 
beauty.  His  masculine  forms  are  not 
equal  to  his  females  and  children;  for 
his  talent  lav  in  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression. His  landscapes  are  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  ahove  all  praise; 
whether  we  consider  the  forms  of  his 
trees,  the  grand  ideas  of  nature  which 
appear  in  his  scenery,  the  truth  of  his 
distances,  the  mellowness  of  his  pencil, 
or  the  harmony  of  his  colouring.  It 
was  his  custom  to  repeat  the  same  sub- 
ject, sometimes  with  hb  own  hand,  but 
oftener  by  his  scholars;  yet  he  always 
retouched  their  performances,  and  fre- 
quently added  the  back-ground,  so  as 
to  make  the  pictures  painted  by  them 
Have  the  look  of  originals.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  his  works.  In 
the  Escurial  is  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper;  at  Milan  is  one  of 
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Christ  crowoed  with  Thonu,  full  of 
grace  and  dignity,  admirably  coloured, 
and  sweetly  pencilled.  In  the  National 
Gallery  are  three  of  his  pieces,  a  Con- 
cert, a  Ganymede,  and  Venus  and 
Adonis.  Titian,  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments, added  that  of  engraving  both 
on  copper  and  on  wood. 

TiTiAMo  (GiaoLAMo  II).  This  art- 
ist, whose  family  name  was  Dante,  was 
a  disciple  of  Titian,  in  whose  school  he 
continued  several  years,  and  by  his 
works  proved  that  ne  had  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  taste  of  hu  master.  He 
copied  and  imitated  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian with  such  accuracy,  thai  the  paint- 
ings  of  the  one  were  freauently  taken 
for  those  of  the  other;  and  yet  the  po- 
verty of  Girolamo  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  reputation  was  great.  Among  hb 
original  performances,  one  of  the  finest 
is  a  picture  of  the  two  Saints,  Cosmo 
and  Damiano,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni, at  Venice. 

TocQus  (Jean  Louis).  Thn  artist 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  studied 
successively  under  Bertin  and  Rigaud. 
He  practised  portraiture,  and  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  after 
which  he  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  empress. 
He  died  in  1772. 

ToBFUT  (Louis).  He  was  bom  at 
Mechlin  in  1550,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  obtained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
feirs,  and  markets.  He  died  about 
1614. 

ToL  (DoKiKicz  Van).  This  Dutch 
artist  is  only  known  as  a  close  copybt 
and  imitator  of  his  uncle,  Gerard  Douw. 
His  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  his 
preceptor;*^yet  some  of  his  conversa- 
tional pieces  and  domestic  subjects  are 
neatljr  eaeeuted  and  well  coloured.  He 
was  living  tn  1680. 

Toledo  (Jvan  de).  This  Spanish 
painter  was  bom  at  Lorca,  in  Nlurcia, 
in  1611.  He  was  the  son  of  an  obscure 
artist,  from  whom  he  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  and  then  went  to  Na- 
ples, where  he  had  Aniello  Falcone  for 
nis  preceptor.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Cerquozzi,  whose  style  he  adopted, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  painter  of 
battle  and  sea  pieces.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  history;  and  several 
of  his  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 


churches  of  Madrid  and  Mnrda.    He 
died  in  1665. 

ToMBE  (Nicholas  la).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1616,  but 
went  to  Rome  when  very  young,  and 
studied  there  many  years.  It  was  bis 
constant  rule  to  observe  nature;  and 
to  design  after  those  elegant  remains  of 
antiquity  which  are  in  the  villas  about 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  His 
usual  subjects  were  conversadons,  as- 
s^mbliea  of  both  sexes,  habited  in  the 
mode  of  the  country;  besides  which 
he  painted  portraits*  In  all  his  designs 
he  was  fond  of  introducing  caves, 
grottoes,  ruins,  or  antique  sepulchres, 
wherever  his  subject  would  admit  of 
them;  and  he  rendered  Idn  situations 
agreeable  by  the  beauty  of  his  dis- 
tances, as  also  by  a  multitude  of  ssuU 
figures,  which  were  touched  with  great 
spirit.     He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1676. 

ToMKiNs  (William).  This  English 
painter  was  bora  in  London  about  1790. 
in  1763  he  gained  the  second  prize 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  Enoourage- 
ment  of  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  for  a  landscape;  and,  on 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  was  elected  an  associate.  His  pa- 
tron was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  for  whom  he 
painted  some  views  of  his  estate  in 
Scotland.  He  died  in  1792,  leavii^ 
four  sons,  two  of  whom  became  respect- 
able artists. 

Tons  (Pete a).  This  artist  was  the 
son  of  an  engraver  in  London,  and  the 
pupil  of  Hudson.  Although  he  might 
be  considered  as  a  portrait  painter,  his 
ehief  excellence  lay  in  drapery,  and  in 
that  department  he  was  much  employed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  members;  and 
he  had  also  a  situation  in  the  Herald's 
Office.  When  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland went  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Toms  re- 
paired to  Dublin,' in  hopes  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  portrait  painter,  but  was 
disappointed^  This  mortification,  with 
other  losses,  preved  upon  his  spirits, 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1776. 

ToNi  (Michel  Angblo).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1640.  He 
painted  in  miniature,  and  was  very 
nappy  in  his  imitations  of  the  great 
masters.     He  died  at  Bologna  in  1706i 

Tooenvliet,  or  Toeenflibt  (James). 
He  was  bora  at  Leyden  in  1641,  and 
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was  iostnicted  there  in  the  elements  of 
painting,  but  bj  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned. After  practising  portrutnre 
for  some  yean,  ne  travelled  to  Rome 
with  Nicholas  Rosendaai,  and  there 
studied  the  works  of  RaSaelle  with  such 
success,  that  hb  reputation  was  soon 
established.  From  thence  he  went  to 
study  the  art  of  colouring  at  Venice, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  enjoy- 
ing the  &vour  of  the  nobility,  who  gave 
him  free  access  to  their  collections. 
He  designed  hb  subjects  with  ease, 
and  his  composition  was  in  the  taste  of 
the  Italian  School.  He  generally 
painted  portraits  in  conversations,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  judicious  dis- 
position of  the  figures,  the  correctness 
of  his  design,  and  the  agreeable  style  of 
bis  colouring.  This  improvement,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  make  him  popular  on  bis 
return  to  Holland.  It  was  thought  that 
by  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  great 
masters  of  Italy,  though  his  design 
might  be  correct,  it  had  the  appearance 
of  being  more  servile,  and  less  original. 
He  died  in  1719. 

TonNo-LcBBON  (Frakcis  John  Bap- 
tist), a  French  historical  painter,  was 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1 769,  and  studied 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  acquiunted 
with  David,  whose  pupil  he  became, 
after  his  return  to  France.  Like  David, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  sullied  his  character  by 
his  Jacobinical  conduct.  After  having 
been  more  than  once  in  danger,  he 
6nally  lost  his  life  on  the  scafbld  in 
1801,  for  having  been  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and 
Demerville,  to  assassinate  the  First 
Consul.  Among  the  best  of  his  pictures 
IS  the  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

ToBBLLi  (Cesabb).  He  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1502,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni de  Vecchi.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  pa- 
tronised him,  and,  by  the  order  of  tnat 
pontiff,  he  executed  several  works  in  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Scala  Santa,  and  St. 
John  de  Lateran.  In  the  church  of  La 
Madonna  del  Orto  he  painted  in  fresco 
two  Sibvb  of  a  large  size.  He  also 
worked  m  mosaic. 

ToBBLLi  (Fblicb).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Verona  in  1686.  He  painted 
historical  subjects  in  the  manner  of 
Beroccio,  with  great  vigour  and  correct- 
ness.    He  died  iu  1717. 

ToBMioLi  (NicoLo).  *  He. was  a  na- 


tive of  Siemia,  and  lived  at  Bologna 
about  the  year  1650.  His  principal 
works  are  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the 
Wrestling  of  Jacob,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  at  Bologna. 

ToBBB  (Flaminio).  He  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  I62I,  and  learned  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  art  firom  Cavedone; 
but  accomplished  himself  in  the  school 
of  Gttido.  His  colouring  was  bold,  but 
mellow;  the  management  of  his  tints 
showed  great  judgment;  and  he  had  a 
light,  clean  manner  of  pencilling.  His 
most  remarkable  excellence,  however, 
lay  in  his  copying  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  so  as  to  make  it  difiicult 
to  distinguish  his  paintings  from  the 
originals.  There  are  some  of  his  own 
compositions  in  the  churches  at  Bo- 
logna, particularly  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  Torre  also  produced  some  etch- 
ings.    He  died  in  1661. 

ToBBENTius  (John).  He  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1589,  and  was  so  well  in- 
structed, that  without  quitting  his  own 
country  he  became  an  admirable  painter. 
At  first  setting  out,  his  subjects  were 

? generally  objects  of  still  life;  tables 
tirnbhed  with  books,  either  open  or 
closed;  vases  filled  with  flowers;  tables 
covered  with  carpets,  on  which  were 
placed  standishes,  pens,  and  hour- 
glasses, exceedinffly  high  finbhed,  and, 
on  account  of  their  resemblance,  valued 
at  a  great  price.  Sometimes  he  painted 
conversations;  which  were  admired  for 
their  tone  of  colouring  and  charming 
execution.  While  he  continued  to  paint 
such  subjects,  he  lived  in  affluence,  and 
was  much  respected.  But  unhappily, 
he  not  only  grew  dissolute  in  his  morals^ 
but  equally  so  in  hb  style  of  design;  hb 
imagination  became  infected  by  his  de- 
baucheries, and  he  prostituted  the  most 
delicate  pencil,  and  the  sweetest  colour- 
ing, to  the  worst  and  most  depraved 
purposes.  From  that  time  hb  favourite 
subjects  were  naked  figures,  represented 
in  attitudes  offensive  to  modesty,  and 
of^en  most  infamously  obscene.  His 
friends  exerted  every  argument  to  re- 
claim him;  but  their  expostulations 
proved  ineffectual.  At  last,  by  insti- 
tuting a  private  conventicle,  as  a  meet- 
ing for  a  society  of  Adamites,  he  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  magis- 
tracv,  and  being  brought  to  trial,  several 
of  his  pictures  were  produced,  and  the 
most  satbfactory  evidence  given  of  his 
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presiding  in  that  infamous  assembly. 
As  tie  peremptorily  denied  that  he  was 
either  the  painter  of  the  pictures  or  the 
contriver  of  the  meeting,  be  was  con- 
demned to  the  torture;  bis  lewd  paint- 
ings were  bunied  by  the  executioner, 
and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  house  of  correction 
for  twenty  years.  He  endured  the 
torture  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  and,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, was  released,  at  the  reauest  of 
the  English  Ambassador;  on  wnich  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  resided  a 
few  years,  till  the  profligacy  of  his 
manners  brought  him  into  such  disre- 
pute, that  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died,  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt, in  1640.  Sandrart,  and,  after 
him,  Weyermans,  affirm  that  he  died 
under  the  torture;  but  Houbraken,  who 
had  carefully  read  the  authentic  account 
of  him  at  Haerlem,  written  by  Schreve- 
lius,  is  certainly  entitled  to  most  credit 

ToETEBATB  (Framcis).  This  Fronch 
artist  was  born  at  Paris  in  1616.  He 
was  the  scholar,  and  became  the  son-in- 
law,  of  Simon  Youet  His  talent  lay 
in  portraiture,  besides  which  he  prac- 
tised engraving  in  a  good  style.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1690.  His  son,  John 
Tortebate,  was  born  in  1652,  and  died 
in  1718.  He  was  also  a  good  painter 
of  portraits. 

TouRNiBRES  (Robert).  This  French 
artist  was  born  at  Caen  in  1676,  and 
was  instructed  at  Paris,  by  Bon  Boul- 
longne.  He  became  a  good  painter  of 
history  and  portrait;  but  quitted  the 
large  size,  which  he  followed  some  time, 
for  small  pictures,  in  the  manner  of 
Schalken  and  Gerard  Donw.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  academy  at  Caen, 
and  died  there  in  1752. 

Teaballesi  (Francesco).  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  about  1580,  and  stu- 
died at  Rome,  where  he  settled,  and 
became  distingtfished  by  his  genius.  In 
the  Cbiesa  de  Greci  are  two  altar-pic- 
tures by  him;  one  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  other,  Christ  disputing  in  the 
Temple. 

Traint  (FrancbbcoI.  He  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  the  scholar  of 
Andrea  Orcagoa,  who  died  in  1389. 
Traini  was  the  best  artist  of  that  school; 
and  there  was  a  picture  in  the  church 
of  St.  Catherine,  at  Pisa,  representing 
St.  Thomas   Aquinas,  which  far  sur- 


passed the  works  of  his  master.  He 
died  about  1430. 

Trasi  (Lodovico).  He  was  bom  at 
Ascoli  in  1634,  and  nad  Andrea  Sacchi 
for  his  preceptor,  at  the  same  time  that 
Carlo  Maratti  was  in  the  same  school; 
from  whom  Lodovico  obtained  much 
information.  In  his  small  pictures  he 
imitated  Carlo,  but  his  larger  ones  are 
more  in  the  style  of  Sacchi.  There  is 
a  fine  oil  painting  by  him  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  cliurch  of  St.  Christopher,  at 
Ascoli;  and  in  the  cathedral  are  some 
of  his  frescoes.     He  died  about  1700. 

Travi  (Antonio).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Sestri,  in  the  state  of  Genoa,  in 
1613.  He  was  at  first  a  colour-grinder 
to  Bernardo  Strozzi,  who  gave  him 
some  lessons  in  design,  and  he  after- 
wards learned  to  punt  landscape  under 
Godfrey  de  Wael.  He  gained  credit 
in  his  department,  and  his  pictures  are 
deemed  worthy  of  reception  into  the 
choicest  collections.  On  account  of  his 
deafness,  he  obtained  the  name  of  B 
Sardo  di  Sestri,     He  died  in  1668. 

Trento  (Antonio  da).  He  was 
born  at  Trent,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
about  1506,  and  studied  under  Parme- 
giano,  who  recommended  him  to  quit 
painting  for  engraving  on  wood.  In  the 
manner  called  chiaro-oscuro.  His  pic- 
tures, therefore,  are  less  known  than  his 
prints,  which  are  valuable. 

Trbkolliere  (Peter  Chari^s).  He 
was  born  at  Cholet,  in  Poitou,  in  1703, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  John  Baptist 
Vanloo  the  elder;  under  whom  he  stu- 
died till  he  had  gained  several  prizes  in 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  French  academy  at  Rome, 
where  he  resided  some  years,  and  quali- 
fied himself  to  return  home  with  credit. 
By  his  countrymen  be  is  accounted  a 
very  eminent  artist:  they  say  that  be 
haa  an  elevated  genius,  a  grand  style 
of  composition,  and  a  correct  manner 
of  designing;  that  the  disposition  of  his 
figures  was  highly  commendable,  and 
that  he  gave  them  an  agreeable  and 
graceful  turn,  but  that  his  colouring 
was  weak.  He  painted  several  altar- 
pieces  at  Lyons,  and  other  cities  of 
France,  and,  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  was  employed  to  execute  designs  for 
tapestry,  by  order  of  the  king;  but  he 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  had 
sketched  only  one  subject*  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  left  it  un- 
finished at  his  death,  in  1789.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  three  years 
before  bis  death,  on  which  occasion  he 
presented  a  picture  of  Ulysses  in  the 
island  of  Calypso.  At  Lyons,  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  he  painted 
three  fine  pictures;  the  subjects  of 
which  were,  the  Nativity;  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering;  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple. 

Tbesham  (Henet).     This  excellent 
artist  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  which 
country  he  left  at  an  early  age,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  some 
years,  during  which  he  carefully  studied 
the  antiques,  and  works  of  great  mas- 
ters.   From  thence  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
dem}'.     He  had  much  facility  of  com- 
position, and  his  fancy  was  well  stored 
with  materials;  but  his  oil  pictures  are 
deficient  in  that  richness  of  colouring 
and  spirit  of  expression  for  which  the 
Venetian  School  is  so  eminent.     His 
drawings  with  pen  and  ink,  and  in  black 
chalk,    however,    evince    uncommon 
ability;  the  latter  especially  being  exe- 
cuted   with    a   spint,    boldness,    and 
breadth,  which  are  not  often  to  be  found 
in  such  productions.     For  the  splendid 
Shakspeare  of  Boydell  he  painted  three 
pictures;  one  for  the  large,  and  two  for 
the  small  edition;  but  all  three  were 
illustrative  of  scenes  in  the  same  play, 
that  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.     When 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  commenced 
their  splendid  publication  of  engravings 
from  tbe  works  of  great  masters,  toe 
superintendence  of  it  was  committed  to 
Mr.  Tresham,  who  also  obtained  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  for 
life  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  return 
for  a  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  which 
he  bought  for  one  hundred  pounds  only. 
Mr.  Tresham  was  the  autnor  of  three 
poems:  one  entitled,  the  Sea-sick  Min- 
strel; the  second,  Rome  at  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century;  and  the  third, 
Britannicus  to  Buonaparte.     He  died 
June  17.  1814. 

Tebvisani  (Cavaliebb  Francesco). 
This  painter  was  born  at  Trieste  in 
1656,  and  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  Antonio  Trevisani,  an 
architect;  after  which  he  was  taught 
the  principles  of  design  and  colouring 
by  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  name  is 
not  recorded;  but  he  is  represented  as 


an  artist  of  merit,  for  his  excellence  in 
pictures  of  a  small  size,  of  which  the 
subjects  were  spectres,  incantations,  or 
enchantments.    Though  Trevisani  did 
not  admire  the  ideas  of  his  master,  he 
was  so  far  benefited  by  his  lessons  as  to 
produce  a  design  in  the  same  taste  and 
style,  which  was  accounted  a  surprising 
euoA  of  genius  for  a  boy  not  above  ten 
years  of  age.    He  was  next  placed  with 
Antonio  Zanchi,  who  had  a  whimsical 
style  of  painting,  peculiar  to  himself,  to 
wuich  Trevisani  soon  adapted  himself, 
both  in  colouring  and  composition.  On 
obtaining  more  experience,  his  ideas 
were  too  elevated  to  be  confined  to 
such  a  taste  of  design;  and  therefore 
he  applied  himself  to  study  after  the 
best  masters  of  the  Venetian  School; 
and  by  this  means  fixed  his  reputation 
on  a  permanent  basis.     At  this  period 
a  Venetian  lady  of  noble  family  fell  in 
love  with  and  married  him;  but,  feai^ 
ing  the  consequences,  the  lovers  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Rome.      Here 
Trevisani   found    a  patron   and   pro- 
tector in  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  employed 
him  in  several  works,  and  thus  gave 
him   an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  to  advantage.     The  Duke  of 
Modena,  who  then  resided  at  Rome  as 
ambassador  from  the   King  of  Spain, 
having  purchased  some  of  the  paintings 
of  Trevisani,  engaged  him  to  copy  se- 
veral capital  pictures  of  Corregio,  Par- 
megiano,  and  Paolo  Veronese;  which 
he  performed  in  so  admirable  a  man- 
ner, that  it  procured  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     Afler  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Chigi,  Trevisani  met  with  another 
powerful  friend  in  Cardinal  Ottobuoni, 
who  employed  him  to  adorn  his  gallery, 
for  which  he  painted  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture, representing  the   Murder  of  the 
Innocents.  The  number  of  commissions 
which  he  received  compelled  him  to 
work  almost  without  intermission;  nor 
did  any  person  of  consequence  pass 
through   Rome,  without  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  piece  of  his  hand, 
either  of  portrait,  history,  architecture, 
landscape,  animals,  or  flowers,  all  which 
subjects  he  painted  with  equal  readi- 
ness and  excellence.    To  unbend  his 
mind  from  the  fatiffue  of  bis  profession, 
he  associated  with    a    few  ingenious 
friends,  and  had  a  small  elegant  theatre 
erected  in  his  house,  where  comedies 
were  performed.    While  painting  a  pic* 
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ture  of  St.  Michael,  for  Naples,  he  waa 
Buddenljr  attacked  with  a  compliunt  in 
the  throat,  which  carried  him  off  in 
1746.  Trevisani  had  great  freedom  of 
band,  a  lofty  genius,  and  a  noble  style 
of  composition;  his  figures  were  gene- 
rally correct  and  graceful,  and  his  tints 
were  uncommonly  clear,  bright,  and 
beautiful.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  he  preserved  the  same  delicacy  of 
colouring  to  the  last  period  of  his  life; 
nor  was  the  elegance  of  bis  design  per- 
ceptibly impaired  by  his  years.  Pope 
Clement  A  I.  appointed  him  to  paint 
one  of  the  prophets  in  St.  John  de  La- 
teran;  and  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World,  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral 
at  Urbino.  At  Rome  are  his  pictures 
of  the  Death  of  Joseph;  and  the  Yiigin 
weeping  oyer  the  Instruments  of  the 
Passion. 

TaayisANi  (Anoblo).  He  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  and  practised  both 
portraiture  and  history.  In  the  latter 
department  he  painted  a  fine  altar-piece 
in  the  church  of  La  Carit^  at  Venice. 
He  lived  about  1760. 

TaBvisi,  or  Tafiyioi  (Girolamo). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Trevigi  in '1506. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  chose 
the  works  of  Raffiielle  for  his  model; 
and  if  he  did  not  reach  the  grand  style 
of  that  incomparable  master,  he  at  least 
acquired  one  that  was  graceful  and  cor^ 
rect.  After  residing  some  time  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  punted  the  history  of 
St.  Anthony  of  radua,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Petronio;  and  the  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin,  in  that  of  St.  Salvatore; 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  pensioned 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  employed  him  in 
the  threefold  capacity  of  painter,  archi- 
tect, and  engineer.  In  the  latter  char 
racter  he  accompanied  the  king  to  the 
uege  of  Boulogne,  where  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot  in  1544. 

TaiSTAN  (Luu).  This  Spanish  art- 
ist was  born  near  Toledo  in  1594,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Domeuico  Greco, 
to  whom  he  proved  superior  in  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  purity  of  taste.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  Dome- 
nico  had  any  jealousy  on  this  account; 
so  far  from  it,  he  took  early  notice  of 
his  talents,  and  brought  them  into  view 
with  all  the  advantages  in  hb  power* 
as  the  following  circumstance  shows. 
The  monks  of  La  Sista  had  applied  to 
Domenico  for  a  picture  of  the  Last 


Slipper;  but  the  painter,  being  oow^, 
declined  the  commission,  and  reooaiK 
mended  Tristan,  who  accordii^y  was 
employed;  and  when  the  picture  was 
delivered,  no  fault  was  found,  except  in 
regard  to  the  price,  which  was  two 
hundred  ducats.  The  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  Domenico,  he  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  convent,  where,  as  soon 
as  he  had  deliberately  surveyed  the 

fHCture,  he  turned  to  his  disciple,  and, 
ifting  up  his  crutch,  exclaimed  against 
him  for  disgracing  the  art  by  demandiog 
two  hundred  ducats  for  such  a  picture. 
The  triumph  of  the  fathers  upon  this 
decision  was  soon  reversed,  wnen  D(k 
menico  ordered  his  disciple  to  roll  up 
the  picture,  and  take  it  back  to  Toledoi 
for  that  he  should  not  leave  it  there  for 
five  hundred  ducats.  Vexation  now 
took  possession  of  the  monks,  and  their 
complaints  were  changed  to  intefees- 
sions;  so,  after  a  sufficient  atonement, 
the  money  was  paid,  and  the  picture 
surrendered  to  tne  refectory  and  obli- 
vion. Some  of  the  other  works  of  thb 
painter  are  in  the  cathedral  and  chnrch 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Toledo,  where  Velas- 
quez was  BO  much  impressed  by  them, 
that  he  immediately  altered  hia  style 
in  imitation  of  Tristan.  He  died  at 
Toledo  in  1649. 

TaiVA  (Antonio).  He  waa  bora  at 
Re^o  in  1626,  and  had  Guercino  for 
his  instructor.  He  became  distinguished 
as  a  painter  of  history,  and  his  pictures 
in  the  churches  of  Rc^o  and  Piacensa 
were  celebrated  in  verse  by  BoeehinL 
It  was  more  fortunate  for  him,  how- 
ever, to  have  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria*  at  Mnnieb, 
where  he  died  in  1699. 

TaooEB  (Paul).  This  German  art- 
ist was  born  at  Zell  in  1 695,  and  stodied 
under  Giuesppe  Alberti,  at  Finiae,  ia 
the  Venetian  territory.  He  then  settled 
at  Vienna,  wh^re  he  obtained  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  academy.  Troger 
painted  history  with  distinctidn,  and  be 
also  engraved  some  prints  in  a  spirited 
style.     He  died  about  1 760. 

Tboost  (CoBNELios).  He  was  bora 
at  Amsterdam  in  1697,  and  was  the  dia- 
ciple  of  Araold  Boonen;  but  he  per- 
fected himself  in  the  kuowledge  of  his 
art  by  the  study  of  nature.  He  sorae> 
times  painted  historical  subjects,  scenes 
taken  fi>om  comedies,  and  also  conver- 
sations, in  a  very  agreeable  style.    But 
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his  chief  excellence  lay  in  portraiture, 
and  he  was  engaged  to  paint  those  of 
the  directors  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians at  Amsterdam,  as  large  as  liie, 
and  at  fiill  length,  in  one  piece;  which 
picture  established  his  reputation,  and 
procured  him  much  employment.  His 
most  capital  performance,  however,  is 
the  picture  in  the  Surgeons'  Hall  at 
Amsterdam,  representing  the  principal 
persons  of  that  profession  sitting  at  a 
table,  on  which  is  placed  a  subject  pre- 
pared for  dissection;  while  the  professor 
appears  as  if  explaining  the  parts,  pre- 
vious to  the  operation.  The  figures 
are  well  designed,  and  have  a  good 
relief,  the  habits  are  suitable  to  the 
fashion,  and  the  whole  has  great  har- 
mony. Troost  was  also  much  applauded 
for  the  portrait  of  Boerhaave,  which  is 
placed  in  the  anatomical  hall.  His 
conversations  were  in  some  respects 
commendable,  but  he  was  censured  for 
indulging  too  great  an  indelicacy  and 
licentiousness  in  his  compositions.  He 
also  engraved  prints,  chiefly  in  mezzo- 
tinto.     He  diea  in  1 750. 

Tbotti  (Cavaliebe  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista).  He  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
1565,  and  received  his  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  academy  of  Bernardino 
CampL  Being  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma  at  the  same  time  with  Agos- 
tiuo  Caracci,  a  competition  arose  be- 
tween the  two  artists,  but  with  such  a 
near  approach  to  equality,  that  Agos- 
tino,  on  gaining  the  victory,  said  he 
had  found  in  Trotti  a  hard  bone  to 
crack;  whence  our  painter  obtained  the 
name  of  //  Meiosso.  He  studied  the 
works  of  Corregio,  and  imitated  the 
lively  manner  of  Bernardo  Gatti,  yet 
he  was  too  much  of  a  mannerist.  His 
principal  performances  are  the  frescoes 
in  the  cupola  of  St.  Abbondio,  and  in 
the  Palazzo  del  Giordani,  at  Parma, 
for  which  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
about  1612. 

Trot  (Feancis  ds).  He  was  bom 
at  Toulouse  in  1645,  and  received  his 
first  instruction  from  his  fiither,  Nicholas 
de  Troy,  a  painter  of  little  repute;  but 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Nicholas  Loir,  at  Paris, 
under  whom  he  made  great  improve- 
ment. He  began  his  career  with  his- 
torical subjects,  which  gained  him  cre- 
dit; but  hb  genius  more  strongly  in- 
clined  him   to   |>ortrait8,  and  in  that 


style  he  received  great  assistance  fitvm 
Clando  le  Fevre.  In  1674  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy,  and  having 
at  his  introduction  presented  an  histo- 
rical picture,  representing  Mercury  and 
Argus,  it  was  received  with  such  public 
approbation,  that  he  was  immediately 
engaged  to  paint  a  number  of  sacred 
as  well  as  profane  subjects,  and,  in  par^ 
ticular,  one  noble  composition,  in  the 
church  of  St.  G^n^vieve,  representing 
the  magistrates  of  Paris  invoking  the 
aid  of  that  saint.  He  also  finished  a 
picture  of  Dido  and  ^neas  for  the 
buke  of  Miune,  designed  in  a  very 
elegant  style,  and  containuig  above  fifty 
figures  as  large  as  life.  It  was  well 
composed  and  finely  coloured.  Louis 
XI Y.  sent  hitn  to  the  court  of  Munich 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  Anna  Maria 
Christina,  Dauphiness  of  France;  and 
on  his  return  he  received  the  highest 
encomiums  for  the  beautiful  colouring 
and  exquisite  finishing  of  the  picture. 
His  own  portrait  is  in  the  Florentine 
gallery.     He  died  in  1 730. 

TaoT  (CasvALiBa  John  Feancis 
de).  He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1676.  Having 
received  instructions  in  design  and  co- 
louring from  his  &ther,  he  travelled  to 
Italy  to  finish  his  studies,  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris  was  elected  into  the 
academy.  On  the  first  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  works  they  were  generally 
admired,  and  the  best  judges  of  «the  art 
commended  the  taste,  colouring,  inven- 
tion, neatness  of  finishing,  and  happy 
union  of  simplicity  and  grandeur,  whicn 
appeared  in  his  compositions.  Louis 
AlV.  employed  him  to  make  a  set  of 
cartoons  for  tapestry,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  history  of  Esther.  This 
work  gave  such  satis&ction,  that  the 
king  honoured  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  afterwards  appointed 
him  director  of  the  academy  at  Rome; 
which  station  he  filled  with  dignity. 
He  had  a  fruitful  invention,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary readiness  in  his  manner  of 
handling;  his  touch  was  free  and  firm, 
his  colouring  extremely  pleasing,  and 
in  all  his  designs  he  showed  a  natural 
and  just  expression,  as  well  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs  as  of  the  passions  of 
t\\fi  mind.  He  also  painted  portraits; 
and  his  own,  by  himself,  is  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.     He  died  in  1 752. 

Troy  A   (Felix).     This  artist  was 
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bom  at  St  Felipe,  near  Valencia,  in 
1660,  and  stadiea  under  Gaspar  de  la 
Huerta.  He  painted  historical  pictures 
with  great  credit  in  regard*  to  colouring 
and  imposing  effect,  though  the  design 
is  in  general  defectiTe.  He  died  at 
Valencia  in  1731. 

Teotbn  (Rombout  Van).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1600.  Some 
writers  say  that  he  was  never  out  of  his 
own  country;  while  the  editor  of  the 
Chronological  Tables  asserts  as  posi- 
tively, that  he  went  to  Italy,  which 
seems  to  be  established  by  his  works, 
for  he  usually  painted  caves,  grottoes, 
and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  edifices 
which  are  in  the  environs  of  Rome* 
unless  he  took  the  ideas  from  sketches 
made  by  other  artists.  Into  these  pic- 
tures he  always  introduced  some  his- 
torical subject,  taken  from  sacred  or 
poetical  history.  In  his  small  pictures, 
which  are  his  best,  he  had  great  neat- 
ness in  his  touch,  firmness  in  his  pencil, 
and  transparence  in  his  colouring,  but 
he  was  not  correct  in  his  figures,  nor 
were  all  his  works  of  equal  estimation. 
His  colouring  is,  in  general,  far  irom 
being  pleasing;  some  of  his  pieces  have 
too  much  yellow,  and.  in  others  his 
browns  create  obscurity;  yet  occa- 
sionally his  execution  is  remarkably 
good  and  his  perspective  agreeable. 
He  died  in  1650. 

Tdcarri  (Giovanni).  This  Sicilian 
artist  was  bora  at  Messina  in  1667, 
and  learned  the  elements  of  painting 
from  his  father,  who  was  but  indiffer- 
ently qualified  for  the  o£Bce  of  teacher. 
The  son,  however,  by  his  exertions, 
acquired  a  remarkable  skill  in  painting 
battles,  and  his  facility  in  execution 
was  wonderful.     He  died  in  1743. 

ToLDEN,  or  Thuldbn  (Tmbodorb 
Van).  Ho  was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc 
in  1607,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Ru- 
bens, who  soon  discerned  nis  talents, 
and  employed  him  as  one  of  his  assist- 
ants in  the  grand  designs  which  he 
finished  in  the  Luxemboui^  gallery. 
At  first  he  was  fond  of  painting  cheer- 
ful subjects,  as  fairs,  kermesses,  con- 
versations, and  the  diversions  of  pea- 
sants, in  the  manner  of  Tenters;  but 
his 'greatest  excellence  appeared  in  his 
historical  compositions.  These  are  en- 
tirely in  the  style  of  Rubens,  and  are 
extremely  similar,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  ideas  as  the  colouring,  nor  are  they 


much  inferior  to  him.  This  painter 
was  remarkable  for  painting  in  small 
as  well  as  in  large,  nis  genius  being 
happily  adapted  to  both:  in  the  former 
he  was  ingenious,  and  in  the  latter 
elevated.  He  had  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  and  by  that 
means  gave  force  to  his  figures  and 
life  to  his  colour;  but  in  his  drawing  he 
was  less  correct  than  his  master.  He 
was  frequently  employed  to  insert 
small  figures  in  the  works  of  Stenwyck« 
Neefs,  and  other  artists.  While  at 
Paris  he  pidnted  twenty-four  pictures 
in  the  church  of  the  Maturins,  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  the  founder.  In 
his  own  country  his  principal  works  are 
St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  the 
Bemardines,  at  Mechlin;  and  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  in  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  at  Bmges.  He  died  in  1676. 
His  etchings  are  numerous. 

Tuba  (Cosimo  or  Cosmo  da  Feb- 
baba).  He  was  bora  at  Ferrara  in 
1406,  and  studied  under  Galasso  Ga- 
lassi.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  yet 
preserved  at  Ferrara,  in  the  churches; 
oesides  which  he  was  also  much  em- 
ployed in  illuminating  missals.  His  oil 
pictures  are  much  laboured.  Of  his 
altar-pieces  the  principal  are,  the  An- 
nunciation and  Nativity,  in  the  cathe- 
dral; and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  in 
the  Capuchin  convent  He  died  in  1469. 

Tubbido,  or  ToBBiDo  (Fbancbsco), 
called  li  Moro.  The  different  accounts 
relative  to  the  birth  and  death  of  Fran- 
cesco Turbido  are  very  confused,  and 
not  easily  reconciled.  They  agree,  in 
general,  that  he  was  eighty-one  when 
he  died;  but  some  affirm  that  his  death 
was  in  1521,  and  the  Chronological 
Tables  fix  his  birth  in  1430,  and  his 
death  in  1521 ;  which  makes  htm  ninety- 
one  when  he  died.  Vasari,  who  seems 
to  be  most  worthy  of  credit,  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  prcscise  year  of 
the  birth  of  Turbido,  nor  that  of  his 
death,  mentions  certain  circumstances 
which  may  direct  us  to  the  troth.  That 
author  says,  Liberale  died  in  1536,  and 
bequeathed  his  house,  &c  to  Francesco 
Turbido,  hb  beloved  disciple,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  young  man.  Now,  as 
that  expression  can  scarcely  be  justified, 
if  we  sunpoise  Francesco  to  have  been 
above  tnirty-six  vears  of  age  at  that 
time,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  bora  in 
1500,  and  died  in  1581;  for,  as  to  the 
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dates  of  the  other  authors,  they  are  1 
evidently  false,  because  be  outlived 
Liberale  by  many  years;  and  as  that 
master  died  in  1536,  Francesco  being 
appointed  his  heir,  could  not  possibly 
have  died  in  1521,  fifteen  years  before 
Liberale;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he 
could  not  have  died  in  1521,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one,  according  to  the  Chrono- 
logical fables.  He  was  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, and  was  successively  the  disciple  of 
Gioi^one  and  Liberale  Veronese.  He 
became  an  admirable  painter  of  history 
and  portrait.  In  his  colouring  he  imi- 
tated Giorgione,  and  his  works  were  ap- 
E lauded  for  the  sweetness,  union,  and 
armony  of  the  tints;  but  in  taste  of 
composition  and  design,  he  always  re- 
tained the  manner  of  Liberale.  Vasari 
observes,  that  though  Turbido  was  but 
a  young  man  at  the  death  of  hb  mas- 
ter, yet,  by  his  personal  merit,  as  well 
as  by  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  his  works, 
he  so  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
Liberale,  that  he  appointed  him  his 
heir;  which  acquisition  of  fortune 
enabled  him  to  follow  his  profession 
with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction.     He 

Sainted  a  vast  number  of  pictures  in 
'esco  and  in  oil,  at  Verona,  Friuli,  and 
Venice.  In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Organo,  at  the  latter  city,  is  a  Trans- 
figuration by  him,  which  is  esteemed  a 
capital  performance.  His  portraits  were 
both  beautifully  and  naturally  coloured, 
finished  with  remarkable  care  and  neat- 
ness, and  exhibiting  all  the  look  of  real 
life,  with  a  surprising  resemblance  of 
thepersons  represented. 

TuBCHi  (Alessandro).  This  artist 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1582,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  VOrhetto  from 
having  been  employed  when  a  boy  to 
lead  a  blind  beggar  about  the  streets. 
From  this  wretched  state  he  was  res- 
cued by  Brusasorci,  who  by  chance 
discerned  his  talent  for  drawing,  and 
took  him  under  his  own  direction.  In 
a  short  time  he  equalled  his  master, 
and  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Carlo  Cagliari,  and,  hav- 
ing there  gained  a  good  taste  in  colour- 
ing, removed  to  Rome.  Here  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  that  school,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  combine  their  taste  of 
design  with  the  Venetian  method  of 
colouring.  He  ventured  also  to  rival 
Andrea  Sacchi  and  Pietro  da  Cortona 


in  some  pictures  which  he  painted  for 
the  churcn  of  La  Concepzione.  Several 
altar-pieces  were  executed  by  him  at 
this  period,  particularly  a  Flight  into 
Egypt,  in  the  church  of  St.  Romualdo; 
a  Iioly  Family,  in  St.  Lorenzo;  and 
St.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  St.  Salvadore, 
in  St.  Lauro.  He  painted  likewise 
cabinet  pictures,  some  of  which  were 
on  black  marble;  but  his  best  works 
are  at  Verona,  as  the  Forty  Martyrs, 
and  a  Piet^    He  died  at  Rome  in  1648. 

TuRco  (Ccsare).  He  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1510,  and  studied  succes- 
sively under  Giovanni  d'Amato  and 
Andrea  Sabbatini.  His  principal  works 
are  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  representing  the 
Baptism  of  Christ;  and  another,  in  the 
church  del  Gesii,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  Circumcision.     He  died  in  1560. 

TuscHER  (Marcus).  This  German 
artist  resided  several  years  in  England, 
and  painted  portraits  of  a  small  size 
with  reputation.  In  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy tnere  is  a  figure  drawn  by  him, 
and  signed  with  his  name,  dated  1742. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Denmark.  Lord 
Orford  says,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
painter,  but  an  architect  and  engraver. 

Tybsens  (Peter).  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1625,  and  though  it  is  not 
known  who  his  preceptor  was,  he  rose 
high  in  the  profession,  and  stood  next 
to  Rubens  and  Vandyck  in  portrait  and 
hbtory,  after  whose  death  he  became 
the  director  of  the  academy  at  Ant^ 
werp.  For  some  time  he  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  portraiture;  but  owing  to 
some  disgust  he  laid  it  aside,  and  ap- 
plied to  history  with  complete  success. 
His  manner  of  designing  was  grand, 
his  compositions  are  full  of  spirit,  his 
colouring  is  strong,  and  he  usually  en- 
riched his  back-grounds  with  architec- 
ture. His  reputation  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  an  altar-piece  whicn  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  James,  at 
Antwerp;  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  co- 
louring and  composition  gained  him 
general  approbation.  Another  fine  piece 
of  his  paintins^is  the  Death  of  Sl  bene- 
dict, in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at 
Brussels.     He  died  in  1692. 

Ttsbens  (Nicholas).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1660,  and  was  the  elder 
son  of  Peter  Tyssens,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  art  of  painting;  after  which 
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he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  by  a  picture  merchant. 
His  subjects  were  armour,  helmets, 
swords,  guns,  drums,  sabres,  and  tro- 
phies, which  he  composed  and  grouped 
with  great  ingenuity,  but  without  pro- 
ducing much  effect;  whence,  on  his 
return  to  hb  own  country,  he  found  no 
gnreat  demand  for  his  works,  which  in- 
duced him  to  visit  Dusseldorp,  as  the 
Elector  Palatine  was  an  encourager  of 
all  artists.  That  prince  being  anxious 
to  have  the  best  collection  of  paintings 
in  Europe,  sent  TysSens  to  purchase  for 
him  curious  pictures  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; whicli  commission  he  executed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  Find- 
ing that  his  warlike  subjects  did  not 
please  the  public,  he  changed  his  style, 
and  painted  flowers,  but  with  no  better 
success;  upon  which  he  took  to  the 
representation  of  birds,  in  the  manner 
of  Boel  or  Hondekoeter;  and  here  he 
gained  some  reputation,  by  the  correct- 
ness of  his  drawing  and  the  beauty  of 
his  colouring.     He  died  in  1719. 

Ttssbns  (Augustine).  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Peter  Tyssens,  and  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1662.  Alter  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  his  father,  he 
studied  the  works  of  Berghem,  and  fol- 
lowed them  closely,  painting  landscapes, 
with  ruins,  figures,  and  cattle,  finely 
touched  and  expressed.  He  became 
director  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  in 
1691,  and  died  there  in  1722. 


u. 


Ubertini  (Francesco).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  died 
about  1557.  He  excelled  in  history, 
grotesque  and  ornamental  painting. 
One  of  his  principal  works  is  the  Death 
of  St.  Arcadio,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  He  was  much 
employed  by  the  grand  duke,  and 
several  of  his  pictures  were  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery. 

UccELLo  (Paolo,  or  Mazzochi). 
This  artist  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1349,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Uccello 
from  his  predilection  for  the  painting  of 
birds.  He  studied  perspective,  and  re- 
duced its  scientific  principles  to  the 
practice  of  his  art;  for  which  purpose 
ne  applied  diligentlv  to  geometry,  and 
made  nimself  acquainted  with  the  Ele- 


menta  of  Euclid,  by  the  assistance  of 
Giovanni  Maretti,  a  mathematician. 
His  favourite  sulgects  in  history  were 
those  which  admitted  of  the  introduction 
of  numerous  animals,  such  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  Noah  entering  or  quitting 
the  Ark,  and  the  Deluge.  He  also 
painted  the  battles  of  lions  and  serpents, 
with  peasants  flying  from  the  scene  of 
combat  in  terror.  The  landscapes  of 
his  back-grounds  weire  also  enriched 
with  ruins,  and  other  appropriate  ob- 
jects. He  painted  in  distemper  and 
fresco,  but  med  poor  in  1492.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Florence  is  a  gigantic 
figure  by  this  artist. 

UniNA  (Giovanni  da).  This  punter 
was  bom  at  Udina  in  1494;  but  his 
family  name  was  Nanni,  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  much  ad<Ucted 
to  field  sports,  and,  observing  the  apti- 
tude of  his  son  to  the  drawing  of 
animals,  placed  him  under  Gioigione, 
at  Venice.  After  some  time,  the  youth, 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  RafFaelle  and 
Michel  Angelo,  felt  an  ardent  desire  to 
see  Rome,  in  which  he  was  indulged, 
and,  bv  an  introduction  to  Count  Cas- 
tiglione,  obtained  admission  into  the 
school  of  Raffaelle.  His  favourite  sub- 
jects, however,  were  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
vases,  flowers,  laudscapes,  and  buildings, 
which  he  painted  so  well,  that  Raffaelle 
employed  him  to  insert  those  accessories 
in  his  designs,  particulariy  the  organ, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  in  his 
famous  picture  of  Cecilia.  When  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus  were  di»- 
covered,  Giovanni  devoted  much  time 
to  an  examination  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  the  com- 
position of  the  true  Roman  stucco,  being 
a  preparation  of  pulverized  marble  and 
pure  lime.  Upon  this  Raffaelle  em- 
ployed him  in  ornamenting  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  papal  palace  with  the 
most  beautiful  stucco  work,  which  be 
enriched  with  grotesque  paintings,  in 
the  manner  of  the  antiques,  exhibiting 
a  great  variety  of  invention,  and  an 
agreeable  wildness  of  imagination.  In 
all  his  designs,  the  ornaments  were 
suited  to  the  obiects  represented;  for 
where  he  inserted  birds,  he  took  care  to 
place  fruits.  But  though  superior  to 
nis  contemporaries  in  this  department, 
he  fell  short  of  them  in  historical  com- 
position. Pope  Clement  VII.  employed 
him  and  Picrino  del  Vaga  in  the  Va- 
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tican,  where  the  latter  painted  the  seven 
planets  and  figures,  while  Nanni  exe- 
cuted the  grotesque.  In  1527,  when 
Rome  was  sacked,  he  fled  to  Florence, 
where  he  resided  some  years;  but  on 
going  to  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee, 
he  was  again  induced  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  pope.  He  died  in  1564, 
and  was  buried,  by  his  own  request, 
near  his  master. 

Uggzonb,  or  *OooioNB  (Maneo). 
He  was  bom  at  Oggione,  pear  Milan, 
about  1480,andhad  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
for  his  master.  He  became  a  principal 
ornament  of  the  Milanese  School,  and 
painted  in  a  grand  style  both  in  fresco 
and  in  oil.  In  the  former  manner,  his 
chief  works  are  a  Crucifixion,  in  the 
church  of  La  Pace,  at  Milan;  and  a 
copy  of  his  preceptor*s  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  executed  for  the  Carthu- 
sians, at  Pavia.  His  best  oil  pictures 
are  iu  the  churches  of  St.  Eufemia  and 
St  Paolo,  at  Milan.     He  died  in  1530. 

Ulft  (Jacob  Vandee).  He  was 
bom  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  about 
1627;  but  the  master  by  whom  he  was 
instructed  is  not  mentioned.  His  first 
occupation  •as  that  of  painting  on  glass, 
and  there  are  some  of  his  works  in  this 
line  in  the  churches  of  his  native  place 
and  in  Guelderland,  which  are  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  two  Crabeths. 
He  afterwards  applied  to  historical  pic- 
tures, which  he  painted  in  a  small  size, 
well  composed,  and  touched  with  spirit. 
But  his  principal  subjects  were  views 
of  the  ruins  in  and  about  Rome,  which 
be  drew  after  prints,  and  the  designs  of 
eminent  masters.  He  understood  per- 
spective and  architecture  well;  and 
though  he  introduced  numerous  figures 
into  his  pieces,  he  grouped  them  with 
judgment  and  taste.  Among  other  views 
of  his  painting  was  one  of  London 
Bridge,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  and 
the  river  crowded  with  boats.  Ulft 
was  one  of  the  burgomasters  of  Gor- 
cum, where  he  died  in  1679. 

Ulivblli  (CosiMo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1625,  and  studied 
under  Baldassare  Franceschini,  whose 
style  he  followed  so  very  closely,  that 
the  works  of  the  scholar  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  master. 
He  died  about  1680. 

Utrbcht  (Adrian  Van).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1599.  For  some 
time  he  painted  peacocks,  and  other 


domestic  fowls,  only  for  his  amusement; 
but  received  so  much  encouragement, 
that  he  made  the  art  his  profession. 
His  general  subjects  were  fruit,  birds, 
flowers,  dead  game,  and  still  life,  in  the 
representation  of  which  he  was  equally 
correct  and  spirited.  Next  to  Snyders, 
ho  was  esteemed  the  best  painter  hi 
that  style  among  the  Flemings;  but 
as  he  painted  chiefly  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  nis  pictures  are  very  scarce.  He 
was  sometimes  employed  by  other 
painters  to  enrich  their  works  with  ac- 
cessories in  his  particular  style.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1651. 

Uytbnwabl  (Joachim.)  This  Dutch 
artist  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1566.  He 
learned  the  elements  of  painting  from 
his  father,  after  which  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Joseph  de  Beer,  and  on 
leaving  him  went  to  Italy.  He  adopted 
the  manner  of  Sprangher;  so  that, 
tbongh  his  colouring  is  good,  and  his 
design  generally  correct,  his  figures  are 
often  unnatural  in  their  positions,  and 
fantastical  in  their  draperies.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  kitchens  and  culinary 
vessels.     He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1624. 


V, 


Vaabt  (John  Vandbr).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1647,  and  had 
Thomas  Wyck  for  his  instructor.  He 
came  to  England  in  1674,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  William  Wissing  in  painting 
nis  draperies,  after  which  he  became 
distinguished  bv  his  landscapes,  objects 
of  still  life,  and  dead  game.  He  died 
in  London  in  1721.  He  also  engraved 
some  portraits  in  mezzotinto,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  John  Smith. 

Vaccaro  (Andrea).  He  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1598,  and  studied  under 
Stanzione.  After  adopting  the  manner 
of  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  he 
altered  his  stvle  for  that  of  Guide,  in 
which  he  excelled,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  master  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  Neapolitan  School.  He  died  in 
1670.  There  was  another  artist  of  the 
name  of  Vaccaro^  who  was  both  a 
painter  and  engraver  at  Bologna.  In 
the  former  art  he  excelled  as  a  painter 
of  perspective  and  architecture. 

Vadder  (  Louis  de.)  He  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1560,  and  became  an 
excellent  painter  of   landscape.      He 
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understood  perspective  well,  and  dis- 
posed his  groaiids,  trees,  views,  and 
%ures,  so  truly,  by  proportioning  every 
object  to  its  distance,  that  his  pictures 
have  a  fine  effect.  He  studied  nature 
with  exactness}  and  frequently  went 
into  the  fields  at  sunrise,  to  observe  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  light,  and  its  effect 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  mists  and 
vapours,  in  unfolding  the  mountains  and 
hills.  His  pictures,  thoujfh  not  de- 
signed with  the  elegance  of  the  Italian 
School,  have  much  truth  and  nature; 
and  he  had  the  art  of  representing  in 
his  skies  the  vapours  which  are  gra- 
•dually  formed  into  clouds.  His  dis- 
tances are  generally  blue;  his  trees 
•designed  in  a  good  taste,  touched  in  a 
masterly  manner;  and  the  reflections  in 
the  water  clear,  true,  and  natural. 
Yadder  executed  some  spirited  etchings. 
He  died  at  Brussels  in  1623. 

Vaoa  (Piebino  d£l).  The  real  name 
of  this  painter  was  Pietro  Buonacorsi, 
but  he  obtained  that  by  which  he  is 
known,  from  his  master.  He  was  bom 
at  a  village  near  Florence  in  1500,  and, 
having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents 
in  his  infancy,  he  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  a  man  named  Andrea  de  Ceri, 
whose  house  was  Che  common  resort 
of  young  artists.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Ridolfi  Ghir- 
landaio;  but  in  1515,  Del  Vaga,  another 
painter,  took  him  in  his  company  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  the  works  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  became  known  to 
Oiulio  Romano,  and  Giovanni  Penni, 
the  coadjutors  of  Raffaelle;  and  these 
artists,  perceiving  his  merit,  gave  him 
employment  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can. Here  he  assisted  Udina  in  the 
stucco  and  grotes(|ue,  as  well  as  Poli- 
doro  in  his  antique  subjects;  besides 
which,  he  executed  some  of  the  scrip- 
tural pieces  designed  by  Raffaelle,  par- 
ticularly the  Taking  of  Jericho;  the 
Passage  of  the  Jordan;  Abraham^s 
Offering;  Jacob  and  the  Angel;  and 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  On  the 
death  of  Raffaelle,  be  was  emploved 
with  Romano  and  Peuni  to  complete 
the  works  which  that  great  master  had 
left  unfinished.  He  also  exhibited  a 
fine  design  of  his  own,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Creation  of  Eve.  When 
Rome  was  taken,  in  1527,  he  lost  all 
his  property,  and  fled  to  Genoa,  where* 
he  found  a  patron  in  Prince  Doria,  who 


employed  him  in  decorating  his  new 
palace.  In  one  grand  apartment  he 
represented  Jupiter  overwhelming  the 
Titans;  and  in  others  he  painted  the 
History  of  JEneas,  and  fabulous  sub- 
jects.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1547. 

Vaillant  (Wallerant).  He  was 
bom  at  Lisle  in  162S,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Erasmus  Quellinus,  at  Ant- 
werp. Finding  his  eenius  best  adapted 
to  portrait  painting,  lie  applied  himself 
to  that  branch,  and  succeeded.  At 
Frankfort  he  gained  great  honour  bv 
his  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Lfeopold, 
which  procured  him  abundant  employ- 
ment worn  the  princes  and  ambassadors 
who  were  then  resident  there.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  Fnnoe, 
where  he  added  to  his  reputation,  by 
painting  the  queen-mother,  and  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  perfomed  equally  well 
in  oil  and  with  crayons;  but  as  his 
brother  painted  only  in  the  latter,  be 
relinquisned  it  entirely,  to  avoid  con- 
petition  with  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  England  with  Prince  Rupert, 
who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  scraping  in  mezzotinto.  Vail- 
lant died  at  Amsterdam  in  i  677. 

Vaillant  (Bern  a  an).  He  was  the 
brother  and  scholiir  of  Wallerant,  and 
was  born  at  Lisle  ia  1627.  At  first  be 
practised  in  oil,  but  afterwards  only 
with  crayons,  in  which  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation.  His  attitudes  were 
easv,  his  manner  of  handling  excellent, 
and  the  likeness  remarfcalHy  striking. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  in  most  of 
his  journeys,  and  settled  at  Rotterdam. 
He  died  in  1674. 

Vailla-nt  (James).  He  was  abo 
the  brother  and  scholar  of  WaHerant 
Vaillant,  and  was  bom  at  Lisle  in  1628. 
For  his  improvement  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  much  respected  for  his 
genius.  On  his  return  home,  he  re- 
ceived an  inritation  from  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  settle  at  Berlin,  and 
there  he  practised  historical  painting. 
His  patron  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  take 
the  portrait  of  the  emperor,  irfao  pre- 
sented him  with  a  chain  and  medal  of 
gold.  He  died  at  BerKn  in  1670.  His 
brother  John  was  also  taught  the  ait  of 
painting,  which  he  profe»Hi  for  some 
time  with  credit,  but  at  length  quitted 
it  for  commerce. 

Vajano  (Orazio).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence,  but  lived  chiefly  at  Milan, 
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where  he  eained  great  credit  by  the  pic- 
tures wUick  he  painted  for  the  churches. 
There  are  also  several  of  bis  works  in 
the  churches  and  convents  at  Grenoa. 
He  lived  about  the  year  1620. 

Valdez  (Juan  de).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  1631.  We 
are  not  told  by  whom  he  was  instructed, 
but  it  appears  that  he  owed  more  to  his 

fenius  than  to  the  lessons  of  a  master, 
lis  principal  works  are  the  History  of 
Elijah,  in  tne  church  of  the  Carmelites; 
the  Death  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Cordova; 
and  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  at  Seville. 
He  was  also  a  good  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect.    He  died  at  Seville  in  1691. 

Valentino,  or  Valentine  (Peter). 
He  was  born  in  1600,  at  Coulomiers  en 
Brie,  in  Champagne,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Vouet;  but  soon  quitted  him  and 
went  to  Italy..  At  Rome  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  first  artists,  bat  preferred 
the  style  of  Caravaggio  to  all  others, 
as  the  strong  masses  of  light  and  shadow 
of  that  master  produced  a  bold  effect 
and  great  relief.  His  usual  subjects  are 
similar  to  those  of  Caravaggio  and  Man- 
fredi,  as  soldiers  playing  at  cards  or 
dice,  taverns,  concerts  of  music,  and  for- 
tune-tellers. Though  he  rarely  painted 
historical  eabjects,  he  sometimes  com- 

fkosed  them  for  charches  and  the  nobi- 
ity.  One  of  these  was  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Martiniano,  painted  by  order 
of  Cardinal  Barberini  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter.  Another  was  the  Decol- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  « 
still  finer  one  was  a  picture  of  the 
Denial  of  Peter.  In  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Paris  are  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofemes;  the  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon'; and  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  He 
made  nature  his  principal  study,  and 
disposed  his  figures  with  considerable 
judgment;  his  pencil  is  firm,  and  his 
colouring  has  remarkable  force;  nor  is 
it  loaded  with  such  blackness  in  the 
shadows,  as  we  see  in  many  of  the 
paintings  of  Caravaggio.  But  his 
figures  are  far  from  elegant,  and  his 
design  is  neither  g^nd  nor  correct. 
He  died  in  1682. 

Valeriano  (Padre  Giuseppe).  He 
was  a  native  or  Aquila,  but  neither  the 
year  of  his  birth  nor  his  death  is  re- 
corded. He  was  an  imitator  of  the 
style  of  Sebastiauo  del  Piombo,  but 
his  colouring  is  of  a  more  sombre  cast, 
and  his  general  manner  is  heavy.    Af^er 


professifig  hb  art  with  reputation  at 
Rome,  he  entered  into  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  for  whose  churches  he  exe- 
cuted several  good  pictures,  particularly 
one  of  the  Annunciation. 

Valesio  (Giovanni  Luigi).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  academy  of  the 
Caracci.  His  principal  performances 
are,  a  Flagellation,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro;  the  Annunciation,  at  the  Men- 
dicants; and  St.  Roche  healing  the  Sick, 
in  the  church  of  the  same  saint  at  Bo- 
logna. Valesio  w*as  also  an  engraver. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Valk  (Peter).  This  Dnteh  painter 
was  bom  at  Leu  warden  in  1584.  Who 
his  master  was  we  are  not  told,  but  he 
imitated  Abraham  Bloemaert;  after 
which  he  went  to  itdy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn painted  history,  portrait,  and  land- 
scape. He  also  engraved  a  few  plates 
in  the  manner  of  Philip  Galle.  He 
died  at  Leu  warden  in  1641. 

Valkaert  (Waernabrt  Vanden). 
This  Dutch  artist  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1575.  He  studied  under  Henry 
Goltzius,  and  became  a  good  painter  of 
history  and  portrait,  in  the  manner  of 
his  master.     He  died  in  1 625. 

Valkbnburo  (Lckr  db).  This  Flem- 
ish artist  was  bora  at  MaHnes  in  1530. 
He  painted  landscapes  with  figures, 
and  also  portraits  of  a  small  size.  The 
Duke  of  Lintz,  on  passing  through 
Malines,  was  so  pleased  with  his  per- 
formances, that  Be  took  the  punter 
with  him  to  his  court,  where  he  exe- 
cuted several  works,  for  which  he  was 
liberally  rewarded.  On  his  return  he 
died  on  the  road,  in  1582. 

Valkenburo  (Martin  de).  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bora  at  Malines  in  1538.  He  also 
painted  landscapes,  and  drew  some  very 
fine  ones  from  the  scenery  round  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Liege,  and  along  the 
Meuse.     He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1574. 

Valkenburo  »  ( ).  This  Ger- 
man artist  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  at  Nuremberg  about  1555.  After 
learning  the  principles  of  punting  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Venice,  where, 
by  studying  the  works  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  Veronese,  he  formed  a  st^'Ie 
that  was  agreeable  and  elegant.  Fairs, 
markets,  sports,  and  dead  game,  were 
his  general  subjects;  and  sometimes 
views  of  cities  and  buildings,  which  he 
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execatcd  with  a  light  clean  pencil,  a 
delicate  touch,  atid  a  lively  tone  of 
c  Jouring.  He  usually  introduced  nu- 
merous figures  into  those  compositions 
that  would  admit  them*  correctly  de- 
signed, and  spiritedly  expressed.  He 
died  in  1623. 

Valkenburgh  (Dirk  or  Theodore). 
He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1675, 
and  at  first  was  the  disciple  of  Ruilen- 
buTg;  from  whom  he  soon  removed  to 
study  under  Michael  Van  Muscher,  but 
left  him  also,  to  become  the  pupil  of 
John  Weeninz.  In  1696  be  left  his 
native  country,  to  gain  improvement  at 
Rome;  but  being  detained  at  Baden,  to 
pfunt  some  pictures  for  the  duke,  he 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Vienna,  where 
he  remained  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  in  a  few 
years  acquired  a  competent  fortune. 
After  residing  some  time  at  Vienna,  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  William  III.  to  adorn  his 
Ealace  at  Loo.  In  the  midst  of  these 
onours  his  life  was  rendered  so  un- 
happy by  domestic  troubles,  that  in 
search  of  tranquillity  he  went  to  Suri- 
nam, and  continued  there  two  years; 
but  the  climate  disagreeing  with  his 
constitution,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  resumed  his  pencil,  though  with 
less  power  than  beiore.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1721.  After  his  death, 
two  of  b'ls  pictures  of  dead  game  w*ere 
sold  at  Amsterdam  for  a  thousand 
florins.  Valkenburgh  excelled  in  those 
subjects;  but  he  also  painted  portraits 
with  considerable  success. 

Valladolid  (Don  Antonio  Pereda 
db).  He  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1599, 
and  acquired  the  principles  and  practice 
of  painting  from  his  father,  Antonio 
Pereda,  after  which  he  went  to  Val- 
ladolid, where  he  obtained  considerable 
employment  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents.    He  died  there  in  1669. 

Valpuesta  (Pedro).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  at  Osma,  in  Old  Castile, 
in  1614.  He  studied  under  Eugenie 
Cases,  whose  style  he  imitated  very 
closely.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  are  the  Life  of  the  Virgin;  a 
Holy  Family;  and  a  set  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Clara. 
He  died  in  16G8. 

Van  Balen,  see  Balen. 

Vanderburgh  (Adrian).  He  was 
born  at   Dort  in   1693,  and   was  the 


scholar  of  Arnold  Houbraken,  bat  im- 
proved himself  by  studying  the  works 
of  Mieris  and  Metzu.  His  subjects 
were  portraits,  family  scenes,  and  con- 
versations, painted  in  a  small  size,  neatly 
coloured,  and  highly  finished.  His  ta- 
lents were  good,  but  he  impaired  them 
by  extravagance,  and  his  irregularities 
shortened  his  days.  He  died  in  1733. 
Two  of  his  compositions  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  excellent:  one  is  the 
representation  of  a  Fishmonger's  Shop, 
in  which  a  man  appears  toying  with  a 
young  woman;  the  other  is  a  female 
overcome  with  liquor,  which  is  well 
finished,  but  indelicate. 

Vanderoucht  (Benjamin).  He  was 
the  thirty-second  child  of  Gerard  Van- 
dergucht,  the  engraver,  by  his  only 
wife,  who  survived  her  husband  some 
years.  Benjamin  studied  painting  at 
the  school  in  St.  MartinVlane,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy.  As 
a  portrait  painter,  he  distingiHshed  him- 
self, by  a  half-length  picture  of  Wood- 
ward, the  comedian,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1 774,  and  now  in 
the  committee-room  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital. He  pcunted  several  other  por- 
traits of  actors,  and  among  the  rest  of 
Garrick,  as  Steward  of  Uie  Stratford 
Jubilee.  Vandergucht,  though  he  gave 
such  promise  of  talent,  became  a  picture 
dealer  and  cleaner,  in  preference  to 
painting.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned 
m  crossing  the  Thames  at  Chiswick, 
September  21, 1794. 

Vandermins,  or  Vandermtnb 
(France).  He  was  a  native  of  Hoi- 
land,  but  lived  in  England,  and  practised 
as  a  portrait  painter  both  in  London 
and  the  country.  He  had  considerable 
merit,  but  was  of  mean  address  and 
vulgar  manners.  He  loved  smoking 
and  drinking;  nor  would  he  leave  his 
pipe,  though  he  found  it  disagreeable 
to  his  employers.  He  was  wont  to 
boast  that,  after  painting  a  portrait,  he 
retained  so  strong  a  remembrance  of 
the  features,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  it 
again  from  memory  alone.  He  died 
miserably,inMoorfields,inl783.  There 
were  two  other  painters  of  this  name, 
one  of  whom  worked  for  the  shops.  His 
wife  also  practised  flower  and  fruit 
painting,  and  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
rooms  in  1 762.  There  is  a  mezsotioto 
of  Franck,  from  a  picture  of  his  own 
painting,  inscribed  The  Smoker. 
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Vandbrvbldr  (Adrian).    He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam',  iu  1639,  and  from 
fats  infancy  showed  so  strong  a  genius 
for  painting,  that  his  father  placed  him 
under  John  Wynants,  with  whom  he 
continued  several  years,  and  acauired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  best  principles 
of  the  art.     His  applicadon  was  inces- 
sant, and  he  made  tt  his  constant  cus- 
tom to  study  ever^  object  after  nature. 
The  scenes  and  situations  of  his  land- 
scapes, the  trees,  clouds,  and  animals, 
were  all  sketched  in  the  fields,  to  which 
he  daily  resorted;  nor  did  he  discon- 
tinne  that  practice  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Vandervelde  did  not  confine   himself 
to  landscape,  but  drew  from  the  model, 
and  made  the  human  figure  his  parti- 
cular study.     Hereby  he  not  only  had 
the  advantage  of  embellishing  his  own 
landscapes,  but  also  those  of  man  v  othe^ 
artists  whose  works  were  in  the  highest 
estimation.     He  inserted  the  figures  in 
the  pictures  of  Ruysdael,   Hobbema, 
Ikloucheron,  Vander  Heyden,  and  his 
master,  Wynants;   who,  till  he  disco- 
vered the  ability  of  his  disciple,  had 
generally  been  indebted  to   Wouver- 
mans  or  Linglebach  for  his  figures.     In 
the  choice  of   his    suljects,  and  the 
agreeableneas  of  his  scenes,  as  well  as 
in  the  excellence  of  his  colouring,  he 
bad  scarcely  a  superior;  and  as  he  fol- 
lowed nature  only,  his  compositions  are 
remarkable  for  their  truth.     His  touch 
is  free  and  steady,  his  trees  are  natural 
and  well  formed,  and  the  leafing  sharply 
and  accurately  marked.     His  skies  have 
a  peculiar  brilliancy;  and,  as  he  was 
exactly  watchful  to  observe  the  effects 
of  light  on  eyery  particular  object,  he 
has  most  happily  expressed  its  effects 
through  the  branches  of  his  trees,  on 
the  surface  of  his  waters,  on  his  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  his  scenery.     Though 
the  general  subjects  of  Adrian  were 
landscapes  with  cattle,  such  was  the 
versatility  of  his  talent,  that  he  painted 
historical  subjects  exceedingly  well.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Amster- 
dam is  an  excellent  painting  by  him  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  witn  figures 
half  as  large  as  life;  and  in  the  same 
edifice  are  several  other  pictures,  taken 
from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  exe- 
cuted with  equal  ability.      In  all  the 
paintings  of  this  artist  there  appears  an 
uncommon  warmth  and  tenderness;  his 
figures  are  well  designed,  and  his  cattle 
are  remarkably  correct,  with  great  life 


and  spirit  in  their  actions  and  attitudes^ 
When  we  consider  how  highly  his  own 
pictures  are  finished,  and  also  bow  many 
figures  he  painted  for  others,  it  will  be 
evident  that  he  must  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  labours,  as  well  as  ex- 
ceedingly expeditious  in  his  manner 
of  working,  since  he  died  in  1672, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  His  pictures  are  very  rare, 
and  consequently  sell  high.  He  also 
etched  some  prints  of  landscapes  and 
cattle. 

Vandbrveldr(E8aias).  This  painter, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Ley  den  about  1590,  and  was  instructed 
by  an  obscure  artist  named  Denyn.  His 
principal  subjects  were  battles,  skir- 
mishes, robberies,  plundering  of  villages, 
or  the  marchings  of  soldiers,  in  a  small 
size,  which  he  designed  with  great 
spirit,  and  finished  with  a  light  free 
pencil,  and  a  good  tone  of  colouring, 
though  sometimes  a  little  too  green. 
His  expertness  in  small  figures  procured 
him  almost  perpetual  employment  from 
other  artists,  who  were  solicitous  to 
have  their  landscapes  or  perspective 
views  adorned  by  his  pencil;  ana  it  was 
remarked  of  this  painter,  that  he  usually 
dressed  his  figures  in  the  Spanish  mode. 
During  his  life,  his  works  were  highly 
esteemed,  and  brought  great  prices; 
but  at  present  they  are  considerably 
sunk  in  value.  He  etched  several  prints, 
consisting  of  landscapes  and  views  from 
his  own  designs.  He  died  at  Leyden 
in  1648. 

Vandervelde  (John).  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 
Leyden  about  1595.  His  sul^jects  were 
landscapes  and  festive  scenes;  but  he  is 
better  known  as  an  engraver  than  a 
painter.  His  prints  of  landscapes  have 
a  pleasing  effect;  but  the  most  curious 
of  his  plates  are  his  night-pieces. 

Vandeeveldb,  or  Vandevbldc 
(William,)  called  the  Old,  He  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  was  origi- 
nally bred  to  the  sea;  but  afierwards 
he  studied  painting,  retaining  enough 
of  his  former  profession  to  make  it  the 
source  of  his  future  fame.  In  marine 
subjects  he  became  a  most  correct  and 
admirable  designer,  and  made  an  in- 
credible number  of  drawings  on  paper, 
heightened  with  Indian  ink,  which  he 
sketched  after  nature  with  uncommon 
elegance  and  fidelity.      Vandervelde, 
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after  having    beeu  employed  by  the 
States  of  Holland  in  painting  several 
capital  pictures  of  naval  engagements, 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Charles  II. 
to  visit   England.      This   was    before 
1675,  for  in  that  year  he  and  his  son 
received  a  grant  of  separate  pensions 
from  the   crown,  as  marine  painters. 
The  order  of  privy  seal  is  as  follows : 
'*  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of 
Ood,   &c.  to  our  dear  cousin    Prince 
Rupert,  and   the  rest  of  our  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  place  of  Lord 
High   Admiral   of  England,  greeting. 
Whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  allow 
the  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  unto  William  Vandervelde  the 
elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts 
of  sea-fights;  snd  the   like  salary   of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto 
William  Vandervelde  the  younger,  for 
putting  the  said  draughts  into  colours 
for  our  particular  use;    our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  authorize 
and  require  you  to  issue  your  orders 
for  the  present  and  future  establishment 
of  the  said  salaries   to  the  aforesaid 
William   Vandervelde  the  elder,   and 
William  Vandervelde  the  younger,  to 
be  paid  unto  them,  or  either  of  them, 
during  our  pleasure;  and  for  so  doing, 
these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant  and  discharge."    Both  father 
and  son  enjoyed  these  salaries  during 
the  reign  of  Charles,  and  that  of  his 
brother;  but  it  appears  from  the  hi- 
scription  on  the  tombstone  of  old  Van- 
derveMe,  in  St  James^  church,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  continued 
in  favour  at  court  after  the  Revolution. 
WilKam  the  elder  died  in  1693.     He 
was  such  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  that, 
in  order  more  exactly  to  observe  the 
movements    and    various  positions  of 
ships  engaged  in  battle,  ne  did  not 
hesitate  to  attend  those  engagements  tn 
a  small  Kght  vessel,  and  sail  close  to 
the  enemy,  attentive  only  to  his  draw- 
ing, and  without  the  least    apparent 
anxiety  about  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  every  noment  exposed*    In  this 
way  he  took  sketches  of  the  severe 
battle  between  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Admiral  Opdam,  in  which  the  Dutch 
admiral  and  ^ve  hundred   men  were 
blown   up;  and  of  the  memorable  en- 
gagement, which  continued  three  days, 
between  Monck  and  De  Rvyter;  sailing 
alteVnately  between  the  fleets,  so  as  to 
represent  minutely  every  moveaient  of 


the  ships,  and -the  most  material  circnm- 
stances  of  the  action,  with  incredible 
exactness  and  truth.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  commonly  painted  in 
black  and  white,  on  a  ground  so  pre- 
pared on  canvass  as  to  make  it^have  the 
appearance  of  paper. 

Vakdervelds,     or     Vandbtbldx 
(William),  called  the  ybtfii^.   He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  and  was 
the  SOB  of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he 
was  carefully  instructed  in  the  art;  but 
afterwards  he  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Simon  de  Vli^er,  a  very 
excellent  marine  painter,  who,  however, 
was  far  surpassed  by  his  disciple.    Van- 
dervelde   accompanied    his    fiuher  to 
London;    and   some  of  his  paintings 
being  exhibited  at  the  English  court, 
immediately  procured  him  employment 
from  the  king  and  the  principal  nobility. 
His  subjects  were  the  same  as  those  of 
his  father,  and  he  observed  the  same 
method  of  sketching  every  object  after 
nature;  but  his  pictures  upon  Uie  whole 
are  not  only  superior  to  the  works  of 
the  elder  Vandervelde,  but  to  ail  other 
artists  in  that  style;  and  no  age,  since 
the  revival  of  the  art,  has  produced  bis 
eaual.  Whether  we  consider  the  beauty 
or  his  design,  the  correctness  of  his 
drawing,  the  graceful  forms  and  posiUons 
of  his  vessels,  the  elegance  of  his  dis- 
position, the  lightness  of  hb  cloads, 
the  clearness  and  variety  of  his  serene 
skies,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  horror  of 
those  that  are  stormy;  the  livelmess 
and  transparence  of  ms  colouring;  the 
look  of  genuine  nature  that  appears  in 
agitated  and  still  waters,  and  the  lovely 
gradation  of  his  distances,  as  well  as 
their  perspective  truth;  they  are  ail 
executed  with  eoual  nature,  judgment, 
and    genius.      Houbraken  and    other 
writers  observe,  that  the  pictures  of  the 
^oung  Vandervelde  were  so  esteemed 
in  England,  that  those  which  were  scat- 
tered through  the  Low  Countries  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  purchased  at 
vast  prices;  so  that  in   Holland  they 
rarely  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any 
of  them.     Undoubtedly  the  most  capital 
of  his  works  are   in   Enghind,  in  the 
royal  collections,  and  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  there  are 
also  some  few  ia  Ireland;  particulariv  a 
Calm,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Cobb, 
Esq.,  and  another  pteture  of  a  large 
size  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kings- 
land,  representing  a  man  of  war  blowm 
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m  by  the  explosion  of  a  fire-ship.  He 
died  April  6,  1707. 

Vandbrvennb  (Adeian).  He  was 
bom  at  Delft  in  1589,  and  was  succes- 
sively the  disciple  of  Simon  de  Valck, 
and  Jerom  Van  Diest  of  Leyden,  both 
of  whom  he  surpassed  in  expression. 
His  subjects  were  generally  of  the 
lowest  kind,  copied  £om  nature,  with- 
oai  choice  or  variation,  either  as  to  the 
dress,  features,  or  forms  of  his  figures. 
His  pictures  show  freedom  of  hand  and 
a  masterlv  pencil;  but  his  ideas  were 
gross,  and  his  colouring  unpleasant,  by 
the  tints  of  yellow  and  brown  being  too 
predominant.  His  chief  merit  was  in 
those  compositions  which  he  painted 
only  in  black  and  white;  and,  as  he  had 
a  light  spirited  touch,  his  expression  is 
well  adapted  to  his  characters.  He 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  describ- 
ing jovial  scenes,  as  dancing,  drinking, 
or  sporting;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ungracefulness  of  hb  figures,  some  of 
his  pictures  have  a  lively  and  pleasant 
effect.  The  King  of  Denmark  and 
Prince  of  Orange  held  his  works  in 
great  esteem;  and  for  the  latter  he 
painted  several  hunting-pieces.  He  died 
at  Delft  in  1646. 

VANDEawaaF  (Adeian),  see  Weep. 

Van  Die&t,  see  Diest. 

Vandtck  (SiE  Anthony).  This  il- 
histrious  paiitter  was  bom  at  Antwerp, 
March  22,  1598-9.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  eud  hia  mother,  Cornelia 
Kersboom,  distinguished  herself  by  her 
genius  in  painting  flowers.  Anthony  was 
first  placed  wkh  Henry  Van  Balen,  but 
aikerwards  with  Rubens,  under  whom 
he  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able 
to  assist  in  the  works  from  which  he 
learned.  While  at  this  excellent  school, 
the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him: 
Rubens  having  left  a  picture  unfinished 
one  nighty  and  going  out,  contrary  to 
custom,  hia  seiioTars  took  the  opporto- 
nity  of  sporting  aboist  the  room;  when 
one,  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest, 
striking  at  his  companion  with  a  mauW 
stick,  chanced  to  tnrow  down  the  pic- 
ture, whieh  not  being  dry,  received 
some  damage.  Vandyck,  being  at  work 
in  the  next  room,  was  prevailed  on  to 
repair  the  mischief;  and  when  Rubens 
came  next  morning  td  his  work,  first 
going  at  a  distance  to  view  bis  picture, 
as  is  usual  with  painters,  and  having 
contemplated  it  a  little,  he  cried  out 


Buddenlv,  that  he  liked  the  piece  fttf 
better  tnan  he  did  the  night  before. 
Rubens  discovering  in  his  pupil  an 
amiable  temper,  joined  to  ttie  most 
promising  talents,  took  a  pleasure  in 
cultivating  both,  by  not  concealing  from 
him  anr  part  of  that  knowledge  which 
he  bad  himself  attained  by  long  expe- 
rience. Vandvck  was  yet  young,  when 
be  was  capable  of  executing  pictures 
which  astonished,  as  much  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  were  painted,  as 
the  general  knowledge  which  reigned 
throughout  the  whole.  Rubens  at  this 
time  gave  him  two  pieces  of  advice;  the 
first  was,  to  devote  himself  to  portraits* 
in  which  he  foresaw  he  would  excel; 
and  the  second,  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy,  where  be  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  studies.  Van- 
dyck, accordingly,  after  making  Rubens 
presents  of  two  or  three  historical  paint- 
ings, and  painting  his  wife's  portrait,  es- 
teemed one  of  his  best,  set  out  for  Italy, 
and,  stopping  at  Genoa,  painted  there 
many  excellent  portraits.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  so  deeply 
imbibed  the  tints  of  Titian,  that  he  is 
allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  car- 
nations of  that  master  than  even  Ru- 
bens. He  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  lived  there  splendidlv,  but  avoided 
the  low  conversation  of*^  his  country- 
men; on  which  account  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the 
Pittore  CavalierescQ,  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  that  capital,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  abilities  upon 
the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
whicn  is  justly  esteemed  the  most  per* 
fect  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  from  bis 
pencil.  While  at  Rome  he  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  Palermo,  and  there 
he  painted  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
the  viceroy;  and  the  celebrated  So- 
phonisba  Angosciola,  then  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  But  the  plague  soon 
drove  him  from  Sicilv,  and  he  returned 
to  Genoa,  where  he  nad  already  gained 
the  highest  reputation,  and  left  many 
considerable  works  in  the  Balbi,  Dir- 
razzo,  and  other  palaces.  He  now  went 
back  to  Antwerp,  and  practised  both 
history  and  portrait.  Of  the  former 
kind  were  several  much  admired  altar- 
pieces;  in  the  latter  were,  particularly, 
the  beads  of  his  contemporary  artists, 
drawn  in  chiaro-oscuro  on  small  panels, 
thirty-five  of  w))ich  are  mentioned  4>y 
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Walpole  as  being  in  tho  possession  of 
the  Cardigan  family.  Engravings  of  these 
have  been  published  thrice;  by  Vanden 
Uden,  containing  fourscore  plates;  by 
Giles  Hendrix,  continuing  one  hundred; 
and,  lastly,  by  Verdussen,  who  effaced 
the  names  and  letters  of  the  original 
engraTcrs.  Some  of  the  plates  were 
etched  by  Vandvck  himself,  in  a  firee 
and  masterly  style.  But  the  advantages 
he  reaped  in  his  own  country  were  not 
proportioned  to  his  merits;  and  as  he 
loved  to  make  a  figure,  he  resolved  to 
augment  his  fortune  by  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  heard  of  the  favour 
King  Charles  I.  showed  to  the  arts. 
On  hb  arrival  he  lodged  with  Geldorp, 
a  painter,  hoping  to  be  introduced  to 
the  king;  but,  owing  to  some  means, 
with  which  we  are  unacauainted,  this 
was  not  accomplished,  and  ne  went  back 
to  Antwerp,  g^atly  chagrined  by  his 
disappointment.  The  king,  however, 
soon  learning  what  a  treasure  had  been 
within  his  reach,  ordered  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  had  sat  to  Vandyck,to  invite 
hi m  over.  He  immediately  eomplied,  and 
was  lodged  among  the  king^s  artists  at 
Blackfiiars.  Thither  his  mwestj  went 
often  by  water,  and  viewed  his  per- 
formances with  singular  delight,  fre- 
quently sitting  to  him  himself,  and  be- 
speaking pictures  of  the  queen,  his 
children,  and  courtiers.  Charles  was 
so  well  pleased  with  this  painter,  that 
he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  him  at  St.  James's,  July  5,  1 632,  and 
the  following  year  he  granted  him  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
with  the  title  of  Painter  to  his  Mi^jesty. 
According  to  Lord  Orford,  Vandyck's 
prices  were  forty  pounds  for  a  half,  and 
sixty  for  a  whole  length;  but  from  some 
documents  discovered  by  Mr.  Malone, 
it  appears  that  he  painted,  for  the  royal 
family  at  least,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  each  portrait,  and  sometimes 
less.  From  the  number  of  his  works 
he  must  have  been  indefatigable;  for 
though  he  was  not  above  forty-two 
when  he  died,  they  are  not  exceeded 
by  those  of  Rubens.  He  lived  sumptu- 
ously, kept  a  good  table,  and  often  de- 
tained the  persons  who  sat  to  him  to 
dinner,  for  an  opportunity  of  studving 
their  countenances,  and  of  retouching 
their  pictures  again  in  the  afternoon. 
In  summer  he  lived  at  Eltham.in  Kent. 
He  was  not  only  luxurious  in  his  living, 


but  in  his  pleasures;  and  this,  with  a 
sedentary  life,  brought  on  the  gout,  and 
injured  his  fortune,  which  he  sought  to 
repair  by  the  silly  pursuit  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone;  mdttced,  no  donbt,  by 
the  example,  if  not  by  the  adviee,  of 
his  friend.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  was 
a  complete  visionary.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  king  bestowed  on  hinfor 
a  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  uo* 
fortunate  Lord  Gowry,  and  soon  after 
his  marriaee  he  set  out  for  Paris,  in . 
hopes  of  bemg  employed  in  the  Louvre; 
but  being  disappointed  in  this,  be  re- 
turned to  England,  and  proposed  to  tlie 
king,  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  paint 
the  walls  of  the  Banquettii^-hoase  ss 
Whitehall,  of  which  the  ceiling  was  al- 
ready adorned  by  Rubens;  and  Van- 
dyck's subject  was  to  have  been  the  hi»- 
tory  and  procession  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  The  proposal  struck  the  king's 
taste,  and,  in  Walpole's  opinion,  was 
accepted;  though,  he  adds,  that  "some 
say  It  was  rejected  on  account  of  the 
extravagant  price  demanded  by  Van- 
dyck:  I  would  not  specify  the  sum,  it 
is  so  improbable,  if  I  did  not  find  it  re- 
peated m  Fenton's  notes  on  Waller:  it 
was  fourscore  thousand  pounds!"  But 
the  sum  being  expressed  in  figures,  this 
was,  beyond  all  question,  a  typographi- 
cal error  of  SO,000/L  for  60002.  The 
rebellion,  however,  prevented  further 
thoughts  of  the  scheme;  and  if  it  had 
not,  the  death  of  Vandyck  would  have 
interrupted  the  execution,  or  at  least 
the  completion  of  it.  He  died  in  Black* 
friars,  December  9, 1641,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedra],  near  the  tomb 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  By  his  wife,  Maria 
Ruthven,  Lord  Oowry*s  daughter,  he 
left  one  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Step- 
ney, whose  grandson,  Walpole  says, 
was  Geofge  Stepney  the  poet.  Lady 
Vandyck,  the  widow,  married  again 
Richard  Pryse,  son  of  Sir  John  Pl^ee, 
of  Newton- A verbecham,  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, Knight,  by  whom  she  bad 
no  issue.  Vandyck  died  rich,  and  was 
generous  in  his  legacies;  but,  owing  to 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  some  of 
these  were  with  difficulty  recovered,  and 
others  were  wholly  lost.  Lord  Oribrd 
has  enumerated  the  best  of  his  pie- 
tures,  but  the  entire  number  is  too  great 
for  our  limits.  Among  those  of  trans- 
cendent  excellence,  however,  we  nay 
notice  the  portrait  of  Cbarics  L  on 
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horseback,  in  annoor*  at  Blenheim; 
another,  a  whole-length  in  his  corona- 
tion robes,  engraved  by  Strange,  and 
exhibiting,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  characters  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch;  George  Villiers,  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord 
Francb  bis  brother,  when  children,  at 
Kensington;  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
at  Wilton;  where,  Walpole  says.  Van- 
dyck  is  on  bis  throne,  the  great  saloon 
being  entirely  furnished  bv  bis  band; 
and,  lastly,  the  Earl  of  Straftbrd  and  his 
Secretary,  at  Wentworth  House.  In 
the  National  Gallery  are  three  or  four 
of  Vandyck*8  pictures:  one  a  portrait  of 
Rubens;  another  of  Gevartius;  and  an 
historical  piece,  of  the  expulsion  of 
Theodouus  from  the  church  of  Milan 
by  St*  Ambrose.  In  the  Orleans  gallery 
was  a  whole-length  of  Mary  de  Mcdicis, 
finished  as  highly  as  the  art  could 
reach,  and  showing  at  once  the  strength 
of  Rubens,  with  almost  the  colouring 
of  Titian.     One  of  the  greatest  of  his 

Eerformances  was  the  picture  painted 
y  him  for  the  church  of  the  RecoUets, 
at   Mechlin,    representing  the   Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  and   St.  John. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"this,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  world,  and  gives  tho  highest  idea 
of  Vandyck's  powers:  it  shows  that  he 
had  truly  a  genius  for  history  painting, 
if  he  bad  not  been  taken  off  by  por^ 
traits."     Another  noble  piece,  painted 
for  the  church  of  the  RecoUets  at  Ant- 
werp, was  a  Piet^  or  the  Dead  Christ 
on  the  Lap  of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  John 
and  two  Angels;  which  has  been  well 
engraved  by  Bolswert.    A  singular  oc- 
currence befel  Vandyck  at  Courtray; 
where,  being  employed  by  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  them,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  on  the  exe- 
cution of  which  he  displayed   all  his 
skill.     When  the  picture  was  delivered, 
and  placed  over  tho  altar,  the  canons 
hurried  to  examine  it;  but,  to  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  painter,  immediately  declared 
with  one  voice  that  it  did  not  answer 
their  expectation,  and  that  the  artist 
was  a   wretched  dauber.     In  a  short 
time  the  church  became  crowded  with 
visitors,  who,  being  judges  of  the  art, 
pronounced  the  picture  a  masterpiece. 
The  canons  now  saw,  their  error,  and 


would  have  employed  Vandyck  upon 
two  more  pictures,  but  he  spumedjtbe 
commission,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  daubers  enough  of  their  own  at 
Courtray.  But  though  Vandyck  shone 
in  historical  composition,  his  strength 
lay  in  portrait,  and  no  painter  ever  ex- 
oeedea  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro.  His  choice  of  nature, 
when  he  painted  portraits,  was  always 
the  most  agreeable;  he  gave  an  inex- 
pressible grace  to  his  heads,  he  showed 
abundant  variety  in  the  airs,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  character  was  even 
sublime;  and,  as  to  bis  expression,  it  was 
inimitable,  the  very  soul  of  the  person 
represented  beinff,  as  it  were,  visible  in 
the  picture.  Tne  extremities  of  his 
figures  are  true,  graceful,  and  exact; 
and  the  hands  in  particular  are  designed 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  beautiful  in 
their  form,  and  delicately  exact  in  their 
proportions.  His  draperies,  which  were 
taken  from  the  mode  of  the  times,  are 
cast  in  a  grand  style,  broad  and  simple 
in  the  fol£,  easy  and  natural  in  the  ois- 
position,  and  the  colouring  lovely.  In 
several  parts  of  painting,  Vandyck  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  to  surpass  his 
master;  his  touch  is  more  delicate,  his 
ideas  are  more  graceful,  and  his  ex- 

I>rossion  is  more  true.  It  is  indeed  al- 
owed  that  he  had  less  invention  and 
fire  than  Rubens;  yet,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  he  devoted  himself  so  much 
to  portrait  painting  as  to  allow  himself 
little  opportunity  to  improve  his  taste 
for  historical  compositions,  it  cannot 
seem  surprising  that  Rubens,  who  made 
that  department  his  principal  object, 
should  m  that  respect  claim  a  supe- 
riority. It  appears,  however,  probable, 
that  if  Vandyck  had  been  as  much  em- 
ployed in  history  as  he  was  in  portrait, 
his  ideas  would  have  been  more  enli- 
vened, his  genius  rendered  more  exten- 
sive, and  his  invention  more  animated; 
so  as  to  have  equalled  his  master  in  de- 
sign, as  he  surpassed  him  in  the  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  his  tints.  And  if  Ru- 
bens deserves  to  be  preferred  to  Van- 
dyck in  history,  yet  the  latter,  in  many 
of  the  portraits  of  his  earlier  time,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  equal  even  to  Titian,  and 
superior  to  all  others  who  have  ap- 
peared since  the  revival  of  the  art  of* 
painting.  During  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  hia 
performances  are  accounted  most  exceU 
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leot  and  estimable;  bat  some  of  his  lat- 
ter works  are  painted  in  such  a  manner, 
as  shows  the  uncommon  rapidity  of  his 
pencil,  though  touched  with  wonderful 
spirit;  and  others  are  comparatively 
weak,  and'partake  too  much  of  the  lead 
colour,  yet  his  pencilling  is  always  mas- 
terly, and  even  inimitable.  Vandyck 
sometimes  amused  himself  vrith  engrav- 
ing, and  etched  several  plates,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  portraits,  executed  in  a 
spirited  style. 

Vandtck  (Philip).  He  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680,  and  was  the 
scholar  of  Arnold  Booneo,  under  whom, 
in  a  few  years,  he  made  a  great  progress, 
and  even  surpassed  him;  but  as  he  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  utmost  improve- 
ment, he  continued  to  study  with  him 
till  his  reputation  was  well  established; 
nor  did  he  quit  Boonen  before  his  works 
were  in  great  request,  and  readily  pur- 
chased. As  Amsterdam  seemed  suffi- 
ciently stocked  with  painters,  he  re- 
movea  first  to  Middleburgh,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Hague,  in  both  which 
places  he  was  employed  in  painting  por- 
traits in  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  size, 
with  equal  merit.  Many  of  his  pictures 
were  in  the  manner  of  Mieris  and  Gerard 
Douw;  and  although  he  was  indefati- 
gable at  his  work,  he  foand  it  scarcelv 
possible  to  Complete  the  orders  which 
ne  received.  In  Holland,  Flanders  and 
Germany,  he  was  considered  not  only 
as  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  judicious  connoisseurs;  on 
which  account  he  was  employed  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  patronised 
him,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
rank,  to  purchase  collections  of  paint- 
ings for  their  cabinets;  which  commis- 
sions he  always  executed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employers  and  his  own 
honour.  The  number  of  portraits,  con- 
versations, and  historical  subjects,  which 
he  finished  is  almost  incredible;  but  two 
of  his  performances  are  particularly 
mentioned  with  great  commendation. 
One  is  a  picture,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
mother,  and  sister,  in  one  piece;  the 
other  a  ceiling,  which  he  painted  for 
M.  Schuylenburgb,  representing  the 
story  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  subject  he 
introducea  the  portraits  of  the  whole 
family  of  his  employer.  His  portraits, 
especially  those  m  his  small  size,  have 
a  strong  resemblance,  and  such  truth, 


as  evidently  shows  that  he  fiuthlolly 
copied  nature.  All  his  subjects  are 
well  composed,  neatly  pencilled,  and 
highly  finished,  with  an  ag^reeable  tone 
of  colour;  and  although  bis  pictures 
cannot  be  deservedly  ranked  with  those 
of  Douw,  Netscher,  or  Mieris,  yet  they 
have  abundance  of  merit,  and  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  most  select  collections. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1 752.  In  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  are  two  of  his  pic- 
tures; one  representing  a  young  lady 
at  her  toilet,  and  the  other  a  lady  pay- 
ing on  the  guitar. 

Vanghels  (Nicholas).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.  He 
was  a  good  painter  of  history;  hb  com- 
positions are  ingenious,  and  bis  coloor- 
mg  agreeable.  On»gonig  to  Rome,  he 
became  director  of  the  academy,  and 
died  there  in  1737. 

Vanloo  (James).  He  was  bom  at 
Sluys,  in  Holland,  in  1614,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  Vanloo,  a  painter  of 
some  dbtinction,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
structed in  painting,  and  became  an  ex- 
cellent artist.  He  followed  his  profes- 
sion first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  academy.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  designing  naked  figures, 
which  he  drew  correctly,  and  finished 
with  a  neat  pencil  and  an  agreeable  co- 
louring. Houbraken  mentions  a  fine 
picture  by  him,  representing  Diana  in 
the  Bath,  and  the  Discovery  of  Calisto; 
and  also  another,  of  a  Woman  playing 
on  the  Lute;  which,  in  the  style  and 
handling,  might  be  taken  for  the  pamt- 
ing  of  Jan  Lys.  Both  pictures  were 
mu-ked  as  being  painted  -in  the  same 
year,  1657.  He  died  in  1670.  He 
nad  a  son,  Louis  Vanho,  who  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  portrait  and 
history,  and  settled  at  Aix,  in  Pro* 
vence. 

Vanloo  (John  Baptist),  the  son  of 
Louis,  was  bora  at  Air  in  1684^  Hb 
father,  perceiving  hb  promising  genius, 
cultivated  hb  talents  with  diligence 
and  care;  taught  him  the  best  principles 
of  his  art;  communicated  to  him  every 
useful  observation;  and  caused  him  to 
copy  the  finest  compositions  of  the 
great  masters,  tillj  by  the  studious  ap- 
plication of  a  few  years,  he  appeared  m 
the  world  with  great  advantage.  At 
first  he  settled  at  Toulon;  but  when 
that  fortress  was  besi^ed  in  1 707,  be 
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returned  to  Aiz,  where  he  fMtnted 
seTenil  historical  pictures  for  the 
churches,  convents,  and  houses  of  the 
nobilitj,  as  well  as  portraits;  but  after 
a  continuance  of  five  years  in  his  native 
city,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Carignan,  who  enabled  hiai  to 
complete  his  studies  at  Rome.  Van- 
loo  made  a  proper  use  of  this  happy  op- 
portunity; and,  on  bis  arrival  in  Italy, 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  establish 
his  taste  of  design,  and  perfect  bis  hand. 
He  studied  the  antiques,  copied  the 
most  famous  paintings,  and  appropriated 
not  only  the  day  to  his  improvement, 
but  the  evening  also,  in  drawing  and 
designing;  and,  that  he  might  not  omit 
anytntng  conducive  to  his  advantage, 
he  placed  himself  as  a  disciple  with 
Benedetto  Luti,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
high  esteem.  On  leaving  Rome  he 
went  to  Turin,  where  he  found  a  gene- 
rous patron  iu  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
which  means  he  realized  a  handsome 
fortune;  but  on  going  to  Paris  he  lost 
it  all  in  the  noted  Mississippi  scheme. 
While  in  the  latter  city,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academy,  and  painted 
for  his  reception  Diana  and  Endymion. 
For  the  cnurch  of  St.  Martiii-des- 
Champs  he  painted  the  entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem;  and  in  that  of  St.  Ger- 
maiu-des-Pr^,  St.  Peter  delivered  from 
Prison.  In  1787  he  came  to  London; 
and  his  first  performances  here  were 
the  portruts  or  Colley  Gibber,  and  Mac 
Swinney  the  actor,  which  procured  him 
great  reputation,  and  the  favour  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole.  He  was  also  ho- 
noured with  tne  patronage  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  by  which  means 
he  obtained  considerable  employment, 
and  certainly  introduced  a  much  better 
taste  than  had  prevailed  before  his  ar- 
rival. In  1742,  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Aix,  where 
he  died  in  1746.  Vanloo  had  an  un- 
common quickness  of  invention;  he 
designed  with  facility,  and  was  so  re- 
markable for  the  readiness  of  his  execu- 
tion, that  in  one  day  he  completely 
finished  three  portraits  in  a  good  style, 
and  a  free  manner.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent tone  of  colouring,  with  a  light  and 
spirited  touch;  and  gave  his  carnations 
a  freshness  and  warmth  not  much  infe- 
rior to  the  tints  of  Rubens. 

Vanloo  (Charlbs  Andrew),  called 
the  Chevalier  Carlo,     He  was  born  at 


Niee,  in  Provence,  in  1705,  and  was 
the  yovnger  brother  of  John  Baptist 
Vanloo,  hv  whom  he  was  instructed  in 
the  first  principles  of  painting;  but  after- 
wards became  the  scholar  of  Benedetto 
Lati,  at  Rome.  In  1723  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  gained  the  first  prise 
for  historical  composition,  and  was  em- 
ployed with  his  brother  in  repairing  the 
paintings  of  Primaticcio,  in  the  |Milace 
of  Fontainebleau.  After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  applied 
himself  incessantly  to  design  after  the 
antiques,  to  copy  tne  most  capital  paint- 
ings of  Raflfaelle,  Domenichino,  Guido, 
the  Caracci,  and  Carlo  Maratti;  and  his 
assiduity  was  rewarded  with  all  the  suc- 
cess he  could  desire:  hb  reputation  at 
Rome  increased  with  every  new  per- 
formance, and  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  Knighthood.  He 
often  varied  his  style  of  painting,  finish- 
ing some  of  his  pictures  with  a  bold, 
free  pencil,  and  otners  with  softness  and 
delicacy;  in  some  imitating  the  touch 
and  colouring  of  Guido,  and  in  others 
the  manner  of  other  masters.  His  ima- 
gination was  lively  and  fertile;  he  in- 
vented with  ease,  and  composed  his 
subjects  with  taste  and  judgment;  nor 
was  he,  like  many  artists,  so  fond  of  hia 
own  productions  as  to  overlook  their 
imperfections;  for,  with  an  accurate, 
impartial,  and  severe  eye,  he  examined 
every  work  he  composed,  and  altered 
whatever  he  disapproved,  of  which  he 
gave  proof  in  a  picture  of  the  Graces 
chained  by  Love,  which  he  totally  de- 
stroyed, even  after  it  had  been  publicly 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre.  In  1 734  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  received 
into  the  academy  the  next  year;  his  pic- 
ture on  the  occasion  being  Apollo  flay- 
ing Marsyas.  In  1752  Louis  XV.  ap- 
pointed him  state  painter,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Carlo 
Vanloo,  while  at  Rome,  practised  sculp* 
ture  for  some  time,  and  gained  a  prize 
by  his  proficiency  in  that  art.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1 765.  One  of  his  principal 
works  is  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  His  coloui^ 
ing  is  exceedingly  natural,  and  his 
power  in  pencilling  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect,  as  well  ^*hen  his 
touch  was  strong  and  vigorous  as  when 
it  was  tender  and  delicate. 

Vanloo  (Louis  Michael).    He  was 
the  son  of  John  Baptist  Vanloo,  and 
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was  born  at  Toulon  in  1707.  After 
receiving  instruction  from  his  fatlier»  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academy,  and  painted 
for  his  reception  a  picture  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  in- 
vited him  to  Madrid;  but  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  in  1765  came  to  England, 
though  he  did  not  remain  long  here. 
He  died  in  1771. 

Vanmander  (Cha&les).  He  was 
bom  at  Meulebeke,  near  Courtray,  in 
1548,  and  was  successively  the  disciple 
of  Lucas  de  Heere,  and  reter  Vlerick; 
but  his  principal  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  painting  was  acquired  at  Rome, 
where  he  studied  three  years.  His 
greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  designing 
after  the  antiques,  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  magnificence,  the  temples, baths, 
ruinous  theatres,  sepulchral  monuments 
and  their  decorations;  and,  in  short, 
every  elegant  and  noble  object  that  in- 
vitea  his  attention.  He  also  studied 
nature  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  sketch- 
ing every  scene  that  pleased  his  imagi- 
nation, or  could  afford  him  materials  for 
hb  ftiture  compositions;  and,  having 
learned  to  paint  with  equal  freedom  in 
fresco  and  m  oil,  he  executed  several 
historical  works,  as  well  as  landscapes, 
for  the  cardinals  and  nobility  of  Rome, 
with  extraordinary  approbation.  While 
in  Italy,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Bartholomew  Sprangher,  and  they 
painted  in  conjunction  for  some  of  the 
public  buildings  and  private  collections. 
At  Terni,  Vanmander  painted  one  of 
his  best  pictures,  representing  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Bartholomew.  From 
Italy  he  accompanied  his  friend  Spran- 
gher to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
would  have  retained  htm  in  his  service, 
which  honour  he  declined,  and  retunied 
to  his  native  place.  There  he  painted 
a  picture  of  Paradise,  which  procured 
him  great  honour;  the  figures  of  Adam 
and  Eve  beine  finely  designed  and  well 
coloured,  and  the  landscape  and  ani- 
mals executed  with  equal  merit.  He 
I  lain  ted  likewise  a  picture  of  the  De- 
ugc,  which  was  highly  applauded  for 
the  composition  and  expression,  as  de- 
scribing all  the  passions  in  a  sensible 
and  aft'ecting  manner.  In  general  he 
was  esteemed  a  good  painter  of  land- 
scape; the  choice  of  his  trees  was  judi- 
cious, his  figures  were  well  designed. 


his  colouring  was  agreeable,  and  bis 
composition  full  of  spirit;  though  in 
the  advanced  part  of  his  life  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  mannerist.  Vanmander 
had  many  accomplishments,  and  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  as  a  painter 
but  as  a  writer.  He  composed  trage- 
dies and  comedies,  which  were  acted 
with  applause;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
also  painted  the  decorations  of  the 
theatre.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  which  ravaged  the  Low  Coiintriei, 
he  retired  to  Haerlem,  where,  irith 
Goltzius,  he  established  an  academy,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  Italian  style. 
In  1604  he  removed  to  Amaterdam. 
and  died  there  two  vean  afterwards. 
His  principal  works  m  Holland  were 
St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness; 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering;  and  Christ 
carrying  his  Cross.  Vanmander  is  also 
well  known  by  his  Lives  of  the  Painteis 
of  Antiquity,  and  those  of  the  ItaHaa 
and  Flemish  Schools,  firom  1366  to  his 
own  time. 

Vanni  (Feancssco  CAVAUsas).  He 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1568,  and  leaned 
the  elements  of  the  art  from  his  lather, 
a  painter  of  no  reputation.  His  mother 
took  for  her  second  husband  Arcangelo 
Salimbeni,  from  whom  Francesco  re- 
ceived further  instructions;  but  1^  him, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  become  a 
scholar  of  Passarotti,  at  Bologna.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  he  went,  at 
sixteen,  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
school  of  Giovanni  de  Vecchi,  under 
whose  direction  he  studied  after  the 
antique,  and  made  such  a  progress  as 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  tellow-pspil 
Arpino.  While  in  this  academy,  tlie 
works  of  Baroccio  attracted  bis  duef 
attention,  and  he  imitated  them  with 
great  success.  On  leaving  Rome,  he 
travelled  through  Lombardy;  and  im- 
proved his  taste  considerably  at  Pttma, 
by  studying  and  copying  the  works  of 
C/orregio  and  Parmegiano.  When  he 
returned  to  Sienna,  he  obtained  much 
employment  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents; acquiring  thereby  such  celebrity, 
that  Pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him 
to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  St.  reter  rebuking  Simon 
Magus;  for  which  his  holiness  conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  Christ.  He  painted 
other  considerable  works  at  Rome,  aa^ 
St.  Michael  defeating  the  Rebel  Aogels; 
a   Piet^;  and  the   Assumption.     His 
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principal  performances,  however,  are  at 
Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Ptstoia;  and  the  chief 
of  them  are,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine; St.  Raimond  walking  on  the 
Sea;  a  Flight  into  Egypt;  a  Cnici- 
lizion:  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
This  master  had  an  excellent  genius: 
his  invention  was  fruitful  and  ready; 
his  style  of  composition  truly  fine;  and 
his  design  correct.  His  *  manner  of 
colouring  was  bold,  lively,  and  beautiful; 
his  pencilling  tender  and  delicate;  and 
the  airs  of  his  heads  were  remarkably 
graceful.  Vanni  also  etched  in  a  spirited 
style;  but  his  productions  in  this  line  of 
art  are  few.     He  died  in  1610. 

Vanni  (Raffaelle).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Sienna  in  1596.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  and  after 
his  death  became  a  pupil  of  Antonio 
Caracci.  He  proved  an  excellent  de- 
signer, and  had  a  perfect  management 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro.  His  style  partook 
much  of  that  of  Pietro  Cortona;  and 
his  best  performance  is  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  m  the  church  of  La  Pace,  at 
Rome.     He  died  about  1665. 

Vanni  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Florence, 
but  others  say  at  Pisa,  in  1599.     His 

E receptor  was  Christoforo  AUori,  and 
e  became,  by  his  instructions,  a  good 
painter  of  history;  but  he  is  principally 
known  as  an  engraver.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Simon,  at  Florence,  b  a  picture 
of  St.  Lorenzo  by  him. 

Vannini  (Ottavio).  He  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1583,  and  at  first  was 
the  scholar  of  one  Mercati,  a  painter  of 
mean  abilities,  with  whom  he  continued 
ibur  years,  with  little  advantage;  but, 
on  going  to  Rome,  he  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Anastasio  Fontebuoni;  and  he 
also  studied  the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  or 
Buonarroti,  and  other  eminent  artists; 
by  which  he  acquired  considerable 
taste  and  knowledge.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  returned  to  Florence,  he 
entered  the  school  of  Passigtiano,  and 
lived  with  him  many  years,  employed 
in  painting  his  own  original  designs, 
and  also  others,  in  conjunction  with 
that  master.  His  application  was  greater 
than  his  judgment;  and,  by  frequently 
aiming  at  too  great  a  degree  of  deli- 
cacy, and  at  too  nice  and  exact  an  ex- 
pression, he  touched  his  pictures  so 
often  as  to  give  them  an  unpleasing 


hardness  and  heaviness.  He  died  in 
1643. 
Vannucchi,  see  Sarto. 
Vansomerkn,  or  Vansomer  (Paul). 
He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  and 
excelled  in  painting  portraits;  having 
been  perfected  in  that  branch  by  Ber- 
nard Vansomer,  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and 
was  accounted  extremely  eminent  for 
painting  conversations  and  portraits. 
For  some  years  he  followed  his  pro- 
fession with  great  success  at  Amster- 
dam; but  afterwards  went  to  England, 
where  he  found  encouragement  equal 
to  his  merit,  as  his  portraits  were  de- 
servedly admired  for  elegance  and  ease 
in  the  attitudes,  and  also  for  remarkable 
resemblance.  Here  he  painted  two 
portraits  of  James  I.,  anu  one  of  his 
queen.  In  the  palace  of  St.  Jameses  is 
a  half-length  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  lord  chamberlain,  which  is  admir- 
ably executed;  the  figure  being  finely 
relieved  by  a  skilful  management  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro.  There  is  also  a  whole- 
length  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  reputed  to  be  by  him, 
and  accounted  not  inferior  to  Vandyck. 
Several  others  are  to  be  seen  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Van- 
somer died  in  London,  in  January  1 621, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Martiu's-in-the 
Fields. 

Vanudsn  (Lucas).  He  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1595,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  ft-om  his  father;  but  de- 
rived nis  chief  excellence  from  a  dili-  - 
fent  observation  of  nature.  Every 
our  that  was  not  employed  at  his  easel 
was  spent  abroad  in  the  fields,  where 
he  noticed  with  exactness  the  variety 
of  appearances  perpetually  occurring, 
from  the  dawn  to  the  evening,  over  the 
face  of  nature.  He  watched  the  effects 
of  light  on  different  objects,  nor  suffered 
any  incident  that  might  heighten  his 
ideas  to  escape  his  notice,  not  even 
those  instantaneous  beauties  perceptible 
in  the  forms  and  colours  of  vapours  and 
clouds,  which  are  lost  almost  the  mo- 
ment they  are  beheld.  These  he 
sketched  on  the  spot,  and  had  such  a 
genius  as  enabled  him  to  apply  his  ob- 
servations happily  in  his  works;  but  he 
was  frequently  so  intent  on  his  studies, 
as  scarcely  to  allow  himself  time  to 
work  for  his  maintenance.     He  had  a 
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tender,  soft,  delicate  manner  of  painting 
in  small,  with  sufficient  power  to  adapt 
his  touch  to  pieces  of  his  largest  size; 
though  it  is  allowed  that  the  exquisite 
pencil  of  Vanuden  is  principally  seen 
m  his  smallest  performances.  His  trees 
are  so  happily  managed  as  to  appear 
almost  in  motion;  his  skies  are  clear, 
and  beautifully  adapted  to  his  scenes; 
and  by  his  distances  he  showed  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country,  as  often  as 
his  design  would  admit  oi  it.  His  com- 
position is  always  pleasing;  his  most 
minute  figures  are  correctly  designed; 
and  his  tints  are  the  colouring  of  nature. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  painters 
of  landscape  that  appeared  in  the  Low 
Countries:  and  Rubens  not  only  ap- 
proved, but  admired  his  style  so  much, 
as  often  to  employ  him  to  insert  the 
back-grounds  of  pictures;  which  Vanu- 
den adopted  with  so  much  judgment, 
that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  the  work 
of  one  artist.  Rubens,  in  return,  used 
also  to  enrich  the  pictures  of  Vanuden 
with  historical  figures.  In  the  chapels 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  at  Ghent 
are  several  noble  paintines  of  this  mas- 
ter, which  are  esteemed  his  most  capital 
performances;  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  private  person  in  that  eity  is  an  ex- 
cellent picture,  in  which  the  figures 
were  inserted  by  David  Teniers.  He 
died  in  1660.  Lucas  Vanuden  also 
executed  several  masterly  etchings. 

Vanuden  (James).  He  was  the  bro- 
ther and  scholar  of  the  preceding,  and 
painted  entirely  in  his  manner;  but  he 
was  very  inferior  to  Lucas;  though  some 
of  his  paintings  are  often  passed  on  the 
unskilful  for  the  genuine  works  of  his 
brother. 

Vanvitelli  (Gaspar).  This  artist, 
though  Italianized  in  name,  was  a 
Dutchman,  called  Vanviteit  and  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1647.  His  talent 
lay  in  architectural  subjects,  pieces  of 
per8))ective,  and  views  of  sea-ports,  in 
the  manner  of  Canaletti.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1 736. 

Varco  (Alonzo  db).  He  was  born 
at  Mudrid  in  1645,  and  studied  under 
Josef  Antonilez.  He  painted  land- 
scapes with  considerable  reputation  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  1680. 

Varbla  (Francisco).  This  S]uinish 
artist  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1606,  and 
had  Pablo  de  las  Roellas  for  his  pre- 
ceptor.    He  became  a  good  painter  of 


history;  and  the  best  of  his  works  are, 
the  Death  of  St.  Vincent;  and  an  altar- 
piece  representing  St.  Michael,  at  Se- 
ville, where  he  died  in  1656. 

Vargas  (Luis  db).  This  celebrated 
Spanish  painter  was  born  at  Seville  in 
1528.  Being  endowed  with  a  very 
happy  genius,  and  ambitious  to  obtain 
improvement  in  the  art  of  painting,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  seven 
years  at  Rome,  particularly  studying 
the  works  of  Perino  del  Vaga.  When 
he  imagined  himself  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  commence  artist,  havii^,  by 
great  application,  acquired  somewhat  of 
the  elegance  of  taste  and  compodtion 
of  the  Italian  masters,  he  retamed  to 
his  own  country,  and  began  to  foHow 
his  profession  at  Seville.  But  finding 
himself  excelled  in  bb  art  by  Antonio 
Florez  and  Pedro  Campana,  he  re- 
turned, without  delay,  to  Rome;  and, 
after  serving  another  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  came  back  so  complete  a 
master,  that  the  famous  Perez  de  Aleso, 
on  contemplating  his  picture  of  our  First 
Parents,  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  ex- 
claimed, in  rapture  at  the  performance, 
that  the  limb  of  the  Adam  of  De  Vargas 
was  worth  the  whole  composition  of  hii 
colo^l  Saint  Christopher.  De  Vaigas 
was  now  continually  employed  in  grand 
works  for  the  churches,  the  arcbiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  the  convents.  Be- 
sides the  picture  already  mentioned, 
there  is,  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  a 
fine  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross; 
and  m  the  church  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Pablo  is  the  Virgin  holding  a  Rosary. 
He  also  painted  a  ereat  number  of  por- 
traits; and  though  he  did  not  appear  so 
excellent  in*  that  style  as  in  historical 
subjects,  yet  he  is  highly  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  Donna  Juana  Cortex, 
Duchess  of  Alcala,  which  was  esteemed 
not  much  inferior  to  the  pencil  of  Raf- 
faelle.  In  the  Orleans  coUecUon  vras 
a  picture  b\'  this  master,  representing 
Jonn  the  Baptist,  in  a  sitting  postore, 
with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  his 
garment  of  camel's  hair,  and  larger  than 
life.  Luis  de  Vargas  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  his  devotion  than  for  his 
talents;  and,  following  the  example  of 
the  great  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he  used, 
at  his  private  hours,  to  lay  himself  in  a 
coffin,  which  he  kept  in  his  closet,  to 
prepare  for  death  by  meditation.  He 
died  in  1590. 
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Varotabi  (Dario),  called  PadU" 
anino.  He  was  bom  at  Verona  in 
1539,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  He  painted  in  the  manner 
of  the  Venetian  School,  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  and  was  allowed  to 
have  a  lively  and  elevated  genius;  of 
which  he  afforded  many  incontestable 
proofs,  in  the  noble  designs  which  he 
executed  in  his  native  city,  and  in 
several  churches  and  convents  in  Italy. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Padua,  where  he 
founded  an  academy,  and  thence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Paduanino,  He  was 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  piety  as  for 
his  singular  merit  in  painting;  and  for 
both  he  was  uni^i^rsally  esteemed. 
Most  of  his  works  are  in  the  churches 
of  Padua  and  Venice.    He  died  in  1596. 

Varotari  (Alessandro),  called  Pa-- 
duanino.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  born  at  Verooa  in 
1590.  When  he  was  only  six  years 
old  he  lost  his  father,  so  that  he  could 
derive  no  benefit  in  the  art  from  his 
instructions.  Who  his  master  was  we 
are  not  told,  but  he  profited  greatly  by 
studying  some  of  the  works  of  Titian; 
and  the  copies  which  he  made  of  them 
excited  universal  surprise.  He  was  but 
voung  when  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  obtained  the  name  of  H  Paduanino, 
Here  he  continued  to  make  the  paint- 
ings of  Titian  his  model;  but  in  co- 
louring ho  imitated  the  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  In  the  church  of  St.  Marta 
Maggiore,  at  Venice,  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  this  master's  hand:  it  repre- 
sents some  legendary  miracle  of  the 
Virgin,  and  is  well  composed:  the  figures 
are  judiciously  grouped;  and  it  is  in- 
geniously, though  not  correctly,  de- 
signed. The  heads  are  in  a  fine  taste; 
the  tone  of  colour  is,  in  general,  very 
agreeable;  and  the  broad  masses  of 
light  and  shadow  have  a  noble  effect. 
In  the  Pembroke  collection  is  a  picture 
painted  by  Alessandro  Varotari,  of 
which  the  subject  is,  Herodias  dancing 
before  Herod.     He  died  in  1650. 

Varotari  (Chi ara.)  This  lady  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1582.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dario  Varotari,  by  whom 
she  was  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  painting.  She  excelled  in 
portrait;  and  in  the  Florentine  gallery 
18  her  own,  painted  by  herself.  She 
died  at  Verona  in  1639. 

Vasari  (Giorgio).     This  artist,  who 


is^  better  known  as  the  biographer  of 
his  profession  than  for  his  skill  in  it, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1512.  He  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing  by  his 
father,  and  the  first  principles  of  painting 
by  William  of  Marseilles,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  painter  on  glass;  but  being  taken 
to  Florence  by  Cardinal  da  Cortona,  he 
improved  himself  under  Michel  Angelo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. By  the  cardinal  he  was  introduced 
into  the  Medici  family;  but  when  they 
were  driven  from  Florence,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city.  Finding,  however, 
an  epidemic  disease  prevailing  there,  he 
spent  his  time  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, improving  himself  by  painting  sub- 
jects 01  devotion  for  the  farmers.  His 
father,  unfortunately,  died  of  the  con- 
tagion, and  lefl  a  young  family  unpro- 
vided for;  on  which  Vasari,  to  con- 
tribute more  effectually  to  their  support, 
quitted  the  uncertain  profession  of  a 
painter,  and  applied  himself  to  the  more 
lucrative  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  In  1529, 
the  civil  war,  which  then  prevailed  at 
Florence,  obliged  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany to  remove  to  Pisa;  and  there 
Vasari,   on   receiving  commissions  to 

J)aint  some  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  in 
resco,  was  induced  to  resume  his  former 
profession;  and  afterwards,  through  life, 
ne  met  with  encouragement,  that  left 
him  neither  motive  nor  desire  to  change. 
The  Dukes  of  Florence,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  were  his  liberal 
patrons;  and  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  works  both  profitable  and 
Honourable  to  himself.  In  1 544,  by  the 
friendship  of  Paolo  Giovio,  he  was  re- 
commended to  make  designs  and  paint 
a  hall,  for  Cardinal  Farnese,  at  Rpme. 
While  he  was  executing  this  work,  he 
attended  the  cardinal's  evening  parties, 
which  were  frequented  by  men  ofgenius. 
At  one  of  these  meetings,  Giovio,  speak- 
ing of  bis  own  museum,  arrangea  and 
embellished  with  inscriptions  and  por- 
traits of  illustrious  men,  said,  "  that  it 
had  always  been  his  desire  to  add  to  it, 
and  make  his  book  of  eulogiums  more 
complete,  by  a  treatise  on  the  celebrated 
artists,  from  Cimabue  down  to  his  own 
time:"  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  much  general  information. 
The  cardinal  then  turned  to  Vasari,  and 
asked  him,  "if  he  did  not  think  that 
subject  would  make  a  fine  work?" 
Vasari  concurred   with  his  eminence; 
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bat  added,  that  **  it  would  reouire  the 
aftsistance  of  an  artist  to  collect  the 
materials,  and  arrange  them  in  their 
proper  order:  for  although  Giovio  dis- 
played great  knowledge  m  his  observa- 
tions, yet  he  had  not  been  equally 
accurate  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
facts."  "  You  can  then,**  replied  the 
cardinal,  "  give  him  assistance*  which 
will  be  doing  an  essential  service  to  the 
arts.**  To  pay  proper  deference  to  so 
flattering  an  opinion,  he  collected  such 
materials  as  he  thought  necessary  to 
the  plan  then  suggested;  and  the  infor- 
mation he  contributed  was  drawn  up  so 
much  to  Giovio's  satisfaction,  that  he 
recommended  him  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
and  make  a  more  complete  work;  al- 
leging his  own  want  of  leisure  and 
capacity  to  do  justice  to  such  an  under- 
taking. Vasari  reluctantly  consented; 
and,  by  his  own  industry,  and  with  some 
assistance  from  others,  fulfilled  his  task; 
and  in  1550  published  his  work,  in  2 
vols.,  entitled,  Yite  de'  piu  excellenti 
Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Architetti.  In 
1571  he  reprinted  it,  in  8  vols.  4to., 
with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  and  with 
the  addition  of  his  own  Life,  to  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  sub- 
sequent editions  are,  that  of  Bottari, 
Rome,  1752-60,  S  vols.  4to.;  and  those 
printed  at  Leghorn,  1767-72,  7  vols. 
4to;  at  Sienna,  1791-8,  11  vols.  8vo.; 
and  at  Milan,  in  1807,  16  vols.  8vo. 
There  is  likewise  one  printed  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1647,9  vols.  4to.;  but  it  is  not 
Esteemed  a  good  one.  Yasaii  died  in 
1576;  and  in  1588  his  nephew  pub- 
lished a  work  to  commemorate  and 
honour  his  uncle's  abilities,  entitled 
Ragionamenti  del  Sie.  Cavaliere  Gi- 
oi^o  Vasari,  pittore  ea  architetto,  sopra 
le  invenzioni  da  lui  depinta  in  Firenze, 
nel  palazzo  di  lore  Altezze  Serenissime," 
&c.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  his  talents 
for  painting  that  Vasari  is  indebted  for 
his  present  fame,  but  to  his  biogra- 
phical work;  which,  though  crude  and 
incorrect,  is  the  most  ample  source  of 
our  information  concerning  the  painters 
of  Italy,  before  his  time  or  contempo- 
rary with  himself.  As  an  artist,  he  had 
little  orignality:  and  the  extravagances 
of  genius  mark  the  most  predominant 
features  of  his  style. 

Vasquez  (Alonzo).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  born  at  Ronda  in  1589,  and 
had  his  education  at  Seville,  under  Lub 


de  Vargas:  He  became  a  respectable 
painter  of  history,  and  was  distinguished 
by  his  skill  in  anatomy.  He  died  at 
Seville  in  1650. 

Vassallo  (Antonio  MAaia).  He 
was  bom  at  Genoa,  and  studied  under 
Vincenzio  Malo,  the  disciple  of  Rubens, 
by  whose  precepts  he  acquired  a  good 
manner  of  design,  and  a  cnarming  tone 
of  colouring.      He  was  an   universal 

Eainter,  and  equally  successful  in  every 
ranch  of  his  art;  in  history^,  portrait, 
landscape,  animals,  birds,  fruit,  and 
flowers:  all  which  subjects  he  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  sweetness  in 
his  colour  and  handling,  and  with 
abundance  of  truth.  His  pictures  were 
in  such  esteem,  that  he  was  employed, 
without  intermission,  by  foreigners  as 
well  as  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  uad 
that  he  died  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
by  over  exertion.  But  if,  as  other  ac- 
counts state,  he  was  bom  in  1602,  and 
died  at  Genoa  in  1661,  this  story  is 
without  foundation. 
Vabsilacui  (  Antonio),  called  AUofue. 
He  was  bora  in  the  island  of  Milo,  ia 
1556,  and,  when  young,  was  sent  to 
Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Paolo 
Veronese.  As  he  had  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  genius  and  an  ad- 
mirable instructor,  his  progress  was  ra- 
pid, and,  in  a  few  years,  he  acquired  as 
extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  art  as  he 
could  possibly  derive  from  his  master, 
whose  style  ne  imitated  with  general 
applause.  Havhig,  however,  some  cause 
for  resentment  against  Paolo,  be  quitted 
his  manner  entirely,  and  assumed  that 
of  Tintoretto.  Another  account  is,  that 
Paolo  was  jealous  of  him,  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  school:  on  which  be  re- 
doubled his  exertions,  and  became  so 
excellent  an  artist,  that  the  doge  and 

f>rincipal  nobility  patronised  him  as 
ong  as  he  lived.  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Sigismond,  King  ot  Poland,  soli- 
dted  him  earnestly  to  enter  into  their 
service;  but  he  declined  the  honours 
and  emoluments  proposed  to  him  by 
those  mouarchs,  and  continued  at  Ve- 
nice. He  had  a  wonderful  readiness  ia 
designing;  his  colouring  ia  excellent: 
and  he  was  remarkable  tor  the  freedom 
and  spirit  of  his  pencil.  In  the  Sala 
dello  Scratinio,  at  Venice,  is  a  capital 
painting  by  Vassilachi,  the  subject  of 
which  is  tne  taking  of  Tyre;  and  it 
has  a  noble  effect,  being  finely  coloured. 
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and  Fery  judiciously  disposed.  In  the 
charch  of  St.  Joiin  the  Evangelist,  in 
the  same  city,  is  a  picture  of  St.  James, 
which  b  admirably  designed  and  exe- 
cuted; approaching  yery  near  to  the 
works  of  Paolo  Veronese,  in  the  air 
and  turn  of  the  figures,  as  well  as  in 
the  colouring.  Another  picture  in  the 
same  style  is  a  St.  Sebastian,  with  a 
elory,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  delle 
Yergine.  His  principal  pictures  in 
the  manner  of  Tintoretto  are,  Abra- 
ham's Offering;  Cain  and  Abel;  and 
the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness: 
all  in  the  churcn  of  the  Apostles,  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1629. 

Vecchi  (Giovanni  de).  He  was 
bom  at  Boigo  San  Sepolcro  in  1596; 
and  studied  at  Rome  successively  under 
liaffaelle  delle  Colle  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
caro;  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  exe- 
cuted several  works  in  the  palace  of 
Caprarola,  belonging  to  the  Cardinal 
Famese.  In  the  church  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, at  Rome,  is  a  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  that  saint;  in  the  cupola  of 
the  church  del  Gesi^  are  the  Four 
Doctors  of  the  Church;  and  in  St. 
Maria  de  Ara  Cceli  are  some  pictures  of 
^he  life  of  St.  Jerome.  He  died  in  1614. 

Vecchia  (PiETBO  da).  Ho  was  bom 
at  Vicenza  in  1605,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Alessandro  Varotari;  but  he  quitted 
the  manner  of  that  master,  and  adhered 
to  the  style  of  Giorgione,  which  he 
preferred  to  all  others.  The  figures  in 
nis  compositions  are  of  a  lai^e  size; 
and  he  always  painted  with  a  strong 
body  of  colour;  so  that  his  carnations 
have  a  remarkable  force;  and,  by  his 
skill  in  the  chiaro-oscuro,  every  ^ure 
apparently  projects  from  the  canvass, 
lio  artist  could  imitate  the  work  of 
another  with  more  precision  than  he 
did  the  paintings  or  Giorgione*  The 
same  ideas,  the  same  style  of  invention 
and  composition,  the  same  strength  of 
colour  and  manner  of  pencilling,  are 
observable  in  both.  So  nicely  and  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  pictures  of  Gior- 
gione are  those  of  Vecchia,  that  even 
the  most  expert  connoisseurs  have  been 
puzzled  to  determine  between  the  per- 
formances of  those  masters;  particularly 
as  the  pencil  of  Vecchia  gave  such  a 
look  of  originality  to  his  imitations,  that 
nothing  like  a  copy  appears  in  any  part 
of  them.  Sandrart,  who  was  a  great 
artist,  and  a  good  judge,  confesses  that. 


when  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
showed  him  the  picture  of  a  Soldier, 
boldlv  painted,  and  finely  relieved,  and 
asked  him  by  what  master  he  thought 
it  to  have  been  painted,  after  having 
surveyed  it  with  all  possible  attention, 
and  examined  it  critically,  he  was  just 
going  to  pronounce  his  opinion  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Giorgione,  when  he 
took  notice  of  the  canvass  appearing 
more  new  than  it  could  have  done  if 
the  picture  had  really  been  painted  by 
that  roaster;  by  which  observation  he 
had  just  time  enough  to  rescue  himself 
firom  giving  a  wrong  judgment  Vecchia 
was  no  less  successful  m  imitating  the 
works  of  Pordenone.  The  genius  of 
this  painter  was,  however,  somewhat 
bold,  and  in  the  draperies  of  his  figures 
he  was  apt  too  much  to  indulge  his 
own  fancy.  He  was  fond  of  inventing 
dresses,  which  had  a  mixture  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern;  and  frequently  the 
draperies  were  of  silk,  satm,  and  the 
richest  materials.  At  Venice,  where 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  hu  life, 
the  Doge  and  Senate  employed  him  to 
paint  in  oil  those  historical  designs, 
which  were  worked  in  mosaic,  in  the 
church  of  St  Mark.  In  that  church, 
also,  are  two  capital  paintings  of  Vec- 
chia: the  one  is  a  Crucifixion;  and 
the  other,  Christ  drivins^  the  Money- 
changers out  of  the  Temple:  both  highly 
admired,  and  accounted  excellent  per- 
formances.    He  died  in  1678. 

Vecelli  (FeancesCo).  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Titian,  and  was 
born  at  Cadore,  in  Friuli,  in  1488. 
After  receiving  instructions  from  his 
brother  in  the  art  of  painting,  with 
every  appearance  of  success  in  the  pro- 
fession, he  exchanged  the  pencil  for  the 
sword,  and  engaged  in  a  military  life, 
in  which  he  continued  till  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  Italy.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  resumed 
the  pencil,  and  was  employed  to  paint 
several  altar-pieces  for  tne  churches, 
and  also  portraits,  which  gave  so  much 
alarm  to  Titian  that,  dreading  a  pow- 
erful competitor  in  Francesco,  he  con- 
trived artfully  to  turn  his  thoughts  from 
painting  in  tne  style  which  he  himself 
pursued,  and  persuaded  him  to  devote 
nis  talent  to  the  adorning  of  cabinets 
with  small  historical  subjects  and  pieces 
of  architecture,  for  which,  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  great  demand.     Some  of 
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those  cabinets  have  reached  our  time, 
and,  being  mbcalled  the  work  of  Titian, 
have  been  often  sold  for  lar^e  sums, 
though  the  paintings  are  certamly  onlj 
by  Francesco  Vecelli,  who,  in  OTery 
respect,  was  inferior  to  his  brother.  In 
1581,  he  wholly  relinquished  the  art, 
and  became  a  merchant,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Titian.  The  prindpal  works 
of  Francesco  are,  the  Transfiguration, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Salvator,  at  Venice, 
and  a  Nativity,  in  that  of  St.  Giuseppe, 
at  Bolluno.  This  last  is  completely 
Titianesque,  and  has  been  often  mis- 
taken for  the  performance  of  the  elder 
brother. 

Vbcblli  (OaAZio).  He  was  the  son 
and  disciple  of  Titian,  and  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1540.  He  painted  some 
portraits  which  might  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  those  of  his  father.  He  like- 
wise painted  history  in  coi\junctiou  with 
Paolo  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  in  the 

{)alace  of  the  Doge,  at  Venice,  particn- 
arly  the  representation  of  a  battle; 
which  performance  for  some  Ume  was 
ascribed  to  the  elder  Titian.  He  tra- 
velled with  his  father  to  Rome  and 
Germany,  and  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  extraordinary  merit;  but  after  the 
death  of  Titian,  finding  himself  in  easj 
circumstances,  be  devoted  more  of  his 
hours  to  pleasure  than  to  painting.  He 
also  consumed  a  mat  part  of  the  wealth 
which  had  been  left  him,  in  the  ridicu- 
lous pursuit  of  the  philoeophex^s  stone. 
He  died  in  1579. 

Vecblli  (Marco),  called  likewise 
Marco  di  Tiziano.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Titian,  and  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1545.  Marco  was  the  favourite  scholar 
of  his  uncle,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Rome  and  Germany.  Several  of  his 
works  are  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  particularly  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture on  tne  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  Doge  kneeling  before 
the  Virffin  and  Infant.  He  also  painted 
many  altar-pieces  for  the  churches.  He 
died  in  1611. 

Vecelli (Tiziano),  called  Tizianelh, 
He  was  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
artist;  but  though  well  instructed  in 
the  art  by  his  rather,  and  having  the 
example  of  his  other  relatives  to  sti- 
mulate him,  he  became  careless  and 
indifferent  in  his  design  and  execution. 
The  best  of  his  works  are  his  portraits. 
He  died  about  1640. 


VBCBi.Lt  fCssAKB).  He  wts  the 
younger  brotner  of  Titian*  and  fived 
about  the  year  1590;  but  he  is  leas 
known  as  a  painter  than  as  an  engraver, 
in  which  line  he  pnUished  plates  of 
ancient  and  modem  costume,  with  this 
title,  Raccolta  di  figure  deUoeate  dal 
gnn  Tiziano,  e  da  Cesare  Veedlio  soo 
nratello,  dlligentemente  intagliate. 

Vbcq  (Jambs  la).  This  Dotch  painter 
vras  born  at  Dort  in  1625,  and  studied 
under  Rembrandt,  whose  manner  be 
imitated  for  some  time  with  success, 
but  afterwards  adopted  that  <^  John  de 
Baan.  He  painted  history  and  portrait. 
He  died  at  Dort  in  1674. 

Vbla  (Ceistoval).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bora  at  Jaen  in  1596.  He 
studied  successively  under  Pablo  de 
Cespedes  and  Vincenuo  Carducci,  after 
which  he  settled  at  Cordova,  where  he 
painted  chiefly  for  the  churches  and 
convents,  in  a  grand  style  of  design, 
but  feeble  in  colouring.  He  died  at 
Cordova  in  1658. 

Vblasco  (Don  Antohio  Palomiiio 
DB  Castro).  This  Spanish  painter  and 
historian  of  the  art  was  bom  at  Buja- 
lance,  in  Valencia,  and  received  a  libe- 
ral education  at  Cordova.  His  instractor 
in  paintiiiff  was  Don  Juan  de  Valdes 
Leal,  but  m  1678  he  went  for  fiuther 
improvement  to  Madrid,  in  company 
with  his  fiiend  Juan  de  Alfaro.  Here 
Velasco  obtained  an  order  to  ornament 
the  gallery  del  Cierzo;  in  which  he 
gave  such  satisfaction  as  to  be  appointed 
painter  to  the  king.  His  employment 
now  was  incessant;  and  having  more 
commissions  than  he  could  execute,  he 
left  the  finishing  of  many  of  bis  designs 
to  his  scholar,  Dionysius  Vidal.  The 
sWie  of  Velasco  was  not  eaual  to  that 
of  the  preceding  a^e,  and  ne  vras  too 
much  of  a  mannerist,  though  perhaps 
less  so  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
A»  a  writer.  Palomino  is  knovm  by  a 
work  in  three  parts,  the  two  first  ui 
which  bear  this  title.  El  Museo  Picto- 
rico  y  Escala  Optica;  but  tbe  third  is 
called  El  Parnasso  Espanol  Pintoteseo 
Laureado,  8  vols,  folio,  1715 — 1734. 
The  third  volume  is  a  biographical  a<s 
count  of  Spanish  painten.  Tne  author 
died  at  Madrid  in  17136.     > 

Vblasqubz  db  Silva  (Dow  Dxeoo). 
This  great  painter  was  born  of  an  an- 
cient family  at  Seville,  in  1594.  Hav- 
ing received  a  liberal  education,  be 
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placed  under  Francesco  Herrera,  com- 
mon]/ called  the  Old,  who  was  a  rigid 
master,  bnt  of  consommate  abilit  j  in  the 
art  which  he  taught  The  manner  and 
temper  of  the  preceptor,  however,  be- 
came 80  insupportable  to  young  Velas- 
quez, that  he  left  him,  and  entered  the 
school  of  Pacheco,  a  man  of  learning 
and  good-nature.  Here  his  genius  be- 
gan to  display  itself  in  several  sketches 
from  nature,  of  peasants  and  ordinary 
people  in  peculiar  habits  and  occupa- 
tions, as  they  struck  his  fismcy  in  the 
streets  or  public  places  of  the  city. 
These  sallies  of  his  youthful  imagination 
give  a  striking  representation  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  the  vulgar; 
and  they  exhibit  also  a  luxuriancy  of 
still  life.  One  of  his  first  productions 
is  in  the  palace  of  the  Buen-Retiro, 
and  represents  an  old  aquador  in  a  tat- 
tered garment,  giving  water  to  drink 
out  of  his  barrel  to  a  boy — a  piece  of 
wonderful  nature  and  expression,  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  science  and 
precision  in  muscular  anatomy.  In 
subjects  of  this  rustic  kind  young  Ve- 
lasquez suffered  his  imagination  to  dis- 
port itself  in  its  first  efforts,  replying  to 
those  who  advised  him  to  assume  a 
higher  style  of  painting,  that  the  fmind- 
ation  of  his  art  must  be  strength;  deli- 
cacy might  follow  after  as  the  super- 
structure. In  his  first  productions  he 
coloured  in  the  style  of  Caravaggio, 
bnt  upon  seeing  some  pictures  of  Guido, 
Pomerancio,  Lanfranc,  and  Ribera,  he 
altered  his  manner.  The  artist,  how- 
ever, upon  whose  model  he  chiefly 
formed  himself,  was  Luis  Tristan,  but 
not  servilely,  observing,  that  what  this 
master  did  well,  was  the  best  of  all  good 
things;  and  that  what  he  did  ill,  was  bad 
in  the  extreme.  While  Velasquez  was 
thus  endeavouring  at  improvement  in 
practice,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the 
theory  of  his  art,  but  read  eyery  author 
of  predit  that  could  form  his  judgment 
or  enlarge  his  science.  After  five  years 
thus  studiously  employed,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  Pacheco, 
with  the  consent  of  that  artist,  who  held 
him  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his 
virtues  as  well  as  for  his  talents.  Ve- 
lasquez after  his  marriage  went  to  Ma- 
drid, where  so  many  treasures  of  art 
were  amassed.  He  arrived  there  in 
1622,  but  not  finding  any  encourage- 
ment at  court,  he  returned  in  disgust  to 


Seville,  and  there  he  would  probably 
have  remained  for  life,  had  not  the 
minister  Olivarez  sent  him  an  invitatioa 
to  come  to  his  house.  This  call  was 
not  to  be  refused,  and  in  1623  Velas- 
quez again  visited  Madrid.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
minister,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  king,  that  he  sat  to  Velasquez 
himself;  and  the  history  of  this  picture 
was  thought  worthy  of  a  particular  re- 
cord. The  portrait  was  upon  a  large 
scale;  the  king  was  drawn. in  armour, 
mounted  upon  a  superb  horse,  and  dis- 
played with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Deautiful  scenery  in  the  back-ground. 
The  artist  succeeded  to  his  wish,  the 
court  rang  with  applause  of  his  per- 
formance, and  all  the  cognoscenti  joined 
in  giving  the  palm  to  Velasquez  above 
his  predecessors.  He  wair  now  declared 
painter  to  the  king,  and  he  executed 
several  fine  portraits  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Ruoens  was  at. this  time  at 
Madrid,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Velasquez,  which  ripened  into 
friendship.  A  memorable  circumstance 
occurred  this  year,  which  contributed 
still  farther  to  bring  into  public  view 
the  talents  of  this  fortunate  artist. 
Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  of  England,  came  to  the  Spanish 
court  on  a  matrimonial  visit,  and  being 
himself  a  great  lover  Of  the  fine  arts, 
paid  Velasquez  particular  attention. 
He  did  not  indeed  sit  to  him;  but 
Velasquez  took  a  sketch  of  him  as  he 
was  accompanying  the  king  in  the  chase. 
He  now  received  a  salary  of  twenty 
ducats  a  month,  exclusively  of  what 
was  paid  him  for  his^ pictures;  and  the 
royal  munificence  was  further  extended 
to  him  in  the  grant  of  a  handsome  house. 
Great  rewards  being  thus  heaped  upon 
him,  great  things  were  expected;  and, 
among  the  rest,  an  historical  picture 
was  (»lled  for  from  his  hand.  His  com- 
petitors, Cases,  Carduchio,  and  Nardi, 
nad  each  chosen  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  as  the  subject  of  a  picture,  and 
now  Velasquez  did  the  same.  It  was 
a  hardy  attempt;  but  ho  succeeded  in 
it  so  completely,  that  Philip  made  him 
usher  of  the  royal  chamber,  and  in- 
creased his  stipend.  This  was  in  1627, 
and  the  same  year  Rubens  came  again 
to  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador, 
when  the  intimacy  which  had  before 
taken  place  was  renewed.      Rubens* 
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like  a  true  friend,  advised  Velasquez 
to  visit  Rome  for  the  advantage  of 
studying  after  the  antiques;  and  this 
counsel  he  followed  in  1629,  receiving 
from  the  king  and  the  minister  ample 
means  to  demy  his  expenses.  Velas- 
quez went  first  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  just  long  enough  to  copy  a 
picture  of  Tintoretto,  and  then  took 
nis  route  to  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Fer- 
rara,  receiving  flattering  maras  of  dis- 
tinction at  every  place  through  which 
he  passed.  At  Kome  he  was  lodged  in 
the  Vatican  l»y  the  favour  of  Cardinal 
Berberini,  who  gave  liim  access  at  all 
hours  to  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and 
Michel  Angelo,  which  he  studied  so 
intensely  that  at  length  his  health  was 
affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  a  more  airy  situation  for  his  recovery. 
On  regaining  his  strength,  he  applied 
with  the  same  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
the  antiques,  and  occasionally  painted 
some  pictures,  among  which  were,  the 
history  of  Jacob  recognising  the  coat  of 
Joseph;  and  the  discovery  of  Venus's 
Infiaelity;  both  which  he  sent  to  his 
royal  patron,  who  placed  them  in  the 
Buen-Retiro.  After  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  Velasquez  returned 
to  Spain,  and  was  cordiaSlv  welcomed 
by  Philip,  who  appointed  him  a  punt- 
ing room  in  his  palace,  of  whicn  the 
king  him^ielf  kept  a  private  key,  resort- 
ing to  hitn  frequently,  as  the  Emperor 
Charles  used  to  visit  Titian.  In  1688, 
Velasquez  painted  the  famous  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  convent  of 
San  Placido,  at  Madrid;  which  alone 
was  sufficient  .to  immortalize  his  name. 
The  figure  is  of  the  size  of  life,  upon  a 
plain  back-ground  disposed  with  great 
simplicity,  but  with  an  expression  in 
the  features,  an  air  in  the  depression  of 
the  bead,  and  an  harmonious  tone  of 
colouring,  at  once  so  tender,  and  of  such 
effect  as  cannot  be  exceeded.  In  the 
same  year  he  finished  a  portrait  of 
Adrian  Paresa,  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
This  officer  was  then  under  orders  to 
repair  to  his  command  in  New  Spain; 
and  Philip,  on  entering  the  chamber  of 
Velasquez,  mistaking  the  picture  for 
the  admiral  himself,  suddenly  exclaimed 
against  him  for  staying  at  Madrid  be- 
yond his  time.  In  .painting  this  por- 
trait, Velasquez  used  pencils  with  yery 
long  handles,  to  proJuce  more  effect 
by  distance.      In    1043,  the  minister 


Olivarez  was  disgraced  and  confiAed  in 
the  town  of  Toro,  where  he  died  two 
years  afterwards,  and  his  body  was 
Duried  in  the  Carmelite  monastery, 
founded  by  himself  at  Loeches.  Before 
his  death,  the  statesman  bad  the  rare 
satisfiiction  of  finding  that*  amidst  the 
general  itipatitude,  there  was  one  ex- 
ception, for  Velasquez  alone  visited 
him  in  his  confinement.  Philip,  in- 
stead of  being  offended  with  his  at- 
tachment, appeared  pleased  with  it,  and 
soon  after  honoured  the  painter  with 
the  golden  key,  as  one  of  his  chamber- 
lains, and  took  him  in  his  suite  to  Le- 
rida.  On  this  occasion  Velasquez  drew 
another  magnificent  portrait  ot  the  king 
on  horseback.  In  1648  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  the  p<^,  and  di- 
rected at  the  same  time  to  purchase 
statues  and  pictures  for  the  royal  col- 
lection. At  Venice  he  revived  his 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  'Iitian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese;  and 
and  here  having  purchased  some  capital 
pictures,  proceeded  to  Florence,  and 
thence  to  Parma,  where  he  contem- 

Elated  the  paintings  of  Corregio.  On 
is  arrival  at  Rome,  he  received  many 
marks  of  distinction  from  Innocent  Xl, 
who  sat  to  him  for  his  picture,  and  gave 
him  a  magnificent  medal  of  gold.  The 
academicians  of  St.  Luke  eleeted  him  a 
member,  and  sent  him  his  diploma  into 
Spain.  Velasquez  did  not  netum  to 
Spain  till  1651,  when  he  arrived  safe 
by  sea,  fireighted.  with  a  large  caigo  of 
antique  statues,  busts,  and  pictures. 
The  next  year,  Philip  appointed  hioi 
aposentador-mavor  ox  his  palace — aa 
office  £Ued  only  by  persons  of  emi- 
nence. It  was  at  this  time  that  Velas- 
quez executed  his  famous  picture,  in- 
which  he  has  represented  himself  at  his 
easel,  with  his  palette  in  one  hand  and 
his  pencil  in  the  other,  the  pictuce  on 
which  he  is  working  being  the  portrait 
of  Donna  Margarita  M^ria  of  Austria, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  Empress 
of  Germany.  While  engaged  on  this 
picture,  Philip,  with  his  own  hand,  put 
the  order  of  Santiago  on  the  portrait  of 
Velasquez,  though  he  had  not  then  been 
invested.  When  Charles  II.  showed 
this  picture  to  Luca  Giordano,  that 
/trtist  exclaimed,  **Sir,  this  is  the  di- 
vinity of  painting."  ,  The  military  order- 
of  Santitlgo  was  conferred  upon  Velas* 
quez  in  1658;  and  when  the  president. 
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according  to  custom,  was  about  to  in- 
vestigate his  ikmily  pretensions,  the 
king  said,  smiling,  **  Give  him  the 
order,  for  I  know  hts  noble  birth,  and 
the  right  he  has  to  it.*^  As  a  further 
testimony  of  the  royal  favour,  the  in- 
vestiture took  place  in  a  full  court,  upon 
the  feast  of  San  Prospero,  amidst  a 
scene  of  festivity  and  magnificence.  In 
the  summer  of  1660,  the  painter,  in 
his  capacity  of  aposentador-mayor,  at^ 
tended  the  king  to  Irun,  to  meet  the 
King  of  France,  and  in  all  the  splendid 
ceremonials  he  officiated,  adorned  with 
the  insignia  of  his  order,  and  other 
dignities.  But  amidst  this  blaze  of 
splendour,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the 
6th  t>f  August  in  the  same  year.  His 
funeral  was  solemn;  and  a  superb  monu- 
ment, with  a  long  Latin  inscription, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  San  Juan.  The  pictures  of 
Velasquez  are  rare  in  this  country;  but 
the  National  Gallery  has  one,  exhibit- 
ing the  portraits  of  Philip  IV.  and  his 
queen. 

Veli  (Benedetto).  This  painter 
was  a  native  of  Florence;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  cathedral  at  Pistoia  is 
an  altar-piece  by  him,  representing  the 
Ascension. 

Venanzi  (Fbancesco).  He  was  born 
at  Pesaro,  and  had  Guido  for  his  in- 
structor, but  afterwards  studied  under 
Cantarini.  Instead,  however,  of  adhering 
to  the  style  of  either  of  those  masters, 
he  chose  to  adopt  that  of  Guercino.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Gervas,  at  Bologna,  is 
a  fine  picture  by  him  of  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  that  of  St. 
Anthony,  at  St.  Pesaro,  are  some  pieces 
illustrative  of  the  Kie  of  that  saint.  He 
lived  about  1680. 

Veneziano  see  Piombo. 

Veneziano  (Antonio).  He  was  bom, 
according  to  Vasari,  at  Venice  in  1810; 
but  Baldinucci  makes  him  a  native  of 
Florence,  where  he  studied  nnder  Ag- 
*nolo  Gaddi;  but  surpassed  him  in  many 
respects,  being  accounted  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  his  time.  At  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Venice,  he  executed  several 
works,  which  were  universally  admired; 
and  rendered  himself  esteemed,  not  only 
for  hb  singular  merit  in  his  profession, 
but  on  account  of  his  other  accomplish- 


ments. He  was  correct  in  his  design, 
and  had  a  lively  imagination;  the  atti- 
tudes of  his  figures  were  natural  and 
becoming;  the  airs  of  his  heads  were 
graceful  and  full  of  variety;  and  his  ex- 
pression was  well  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  his  figures.  His 
most  celebrated  painting  is  at  Florence, 
representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes,  in  which  he  has  given  a 
divine  expression  to  the  air,  counte- 
nance, and  attitude  of  our  Saviour.  He 
died  in  1384. 

Veneziano  (Dokenico).  He  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1420,  and  was  the 
disciple  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  in  oil. 
He  painted  several  pictaies  at  Loretto 
and  Florence,  that  were  exceedingly  ad- 
mired; but  in  the  latter  city  he  con- 
nected himself  unhappily  with  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  who  treacherously  mur- 
dered him  while  he  was  serenacfing  his 
msBtress,  and  accompanying  the  lute 
with  his  voice.  This  detestable  action 
was  committed  by  Andrea,  partiy  that 
he  might  secure  the  secret  of  painting 
in  oil  from  other  artists,  and  also  out  of 
envy,  on  observing  the  works  of  Do- 
meiiieo  more  commended  than  his  own. 
This  catastrophe  happened  in  1476. 

Venius  or  Van  Veen  (Otho).  He 
was  born  at  Leyden  in  1556;  and  his 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  distinction, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education;  after 
which  he  was  instructed  in  design  by 
Isaac  Nicholas,  and  in  painting  by  Jo- 
docus  Van  Winghen.  Being  compelled 
to  leave  his  own  country  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Liege  to 
pursue  his  studies,  aud  there  gained  the 
esteem  of  Cardinal  Grosbeck,  who,  oIh 
serving  his  excellent  talents,  advised 
him  to  goto  Rome, furnishing  him  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cardinal 
Masuccio,  by  whom  he  was  well  re- 
ceived and  entertained  in  his  palace. 
Here  he  studied  under  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  a 
particular  attention  to  the  antiques,  and 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Hav- 
ing thus  employed  seven  years  in  con- 
stant attention  to  his  improvement,  he 
acquired  a  delicate  manner  of  pencilling, 
an  agreeable  style  of  colouring,  and 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro 
as  distinguished  him  above  most  of  the 
painters  of  his  time.  In  his  return 
from  Italy  he  passed  through  Vienna^ 
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where  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  de- 
tain him  by  very  flattering  promises; 
but  the  desire  of  visiting  his  native 
place  so  fiu*  prevailed,  that  he  declined 
the  offers  that  were  made  him.  At 
Munich  and  Cologne  he  painted  some 
pictures  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Elector.  At  Brussels,  Alexander 
Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  appointed 
him  his  principal  engineer,  and  painter 
to  his  court.  The  portrut  which  he 
painted  of  that  prince  completely  esta* 
olished  his  reputation;  besides  which, 
he  executed  several  other  works  of 
equal  credit.  On  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
formed  an  academy,  and  had  Rubens 
for  one  of  his  pupils.  When  the  Arch- 
duke Alberl  entered  Antwerp,  Otho 
designed  the  triumphal  arches  which 
were  erected  on  the  occasion;  and 
these  gave  such  pleasure  to  the  prince, 
that  he  invited  him  to  Brussels,  where 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court, 
and  master  of  the  mint.  He  died  there 
in  1G34.  Yenius  had  a  lively  and  fer- 
tile invention;  his  drawing  was  gene- 
rally correct,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures.  The  airs  of  his 
heads  were  not  without  grace;  his 
draperies  had  an  easy  flow,  and  they 
were  so  well  cast  as  to  give  dignity  to 
his  forms.  The  principal  works  of  this 
artist  are  in  the  churcnes  of  Flanders. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  is  pre- 
served a  Last  Supper,  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent performance;  in  the  church  of 
St  Anarew  is  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Martyrdom  of  that  apostle; 
and  in  the  refectory  of  the  aboey  of 
St  Vinox  JB  a  picture  of  Mary  Magdalen 
anointing  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  In 
the  cathedral  at  Bruges  is  a  picture  of 
the  Eastern  Magi,  and  in  the  Capuchin 
church  at  Brussels,  a  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine.  Otho  Venins  also  published 
some  literary  works. 

Ybnius,  or  Van  Veen  (Gerteudb). 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  pre> 
ceding,  and  bom  at  Brussels  about 
1600.  She  was  instructed  bv  her  father, 
and  painted  portraits  and  history  with 
very  great  success;  her  colouring  being 
clear  Jind  lively,  and  her  touch  delicate. 
The  portrait  of  her  fiither,  painted  by 
her,  has  been  engraved. 

Vbkius,  or  Van  Veen  (Roche).  He 
was  the  son  of  Otho  Venius,  and  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  birds,  tx>th  living 


and  dead,  which  he  designed  exactly, 
and  finished  with  elegance.  He  died 
at  Haerlem. 

Venusti  (Maecello),  called  Man- 
tuano.  He  was  born  at  Mantoa  in 
1515,  and  was  educated  under  Pcrino 
del  Vaga;  whom  he  assisted  in  some  of 
his  grandest  compositions  at  Rome  and 
Florence.  His  works  were  esteemed 
by  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  from 
whose  designs  he  often  painted.  Car- 
dinal Famese  employed  him  to  copy 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Judnnenty  allowed  to  be  the  noblest 
production  of  BtM>narroti's  genius;  and 
the  copy  made  by  Venusti  was  greatly 
commended,  even  by  the  painter  of  the 
original.  Few  of  the  churches  or 
chapels  at  Rome  were  without  some  of 
the  paintings  of  Venusti,  rither  in  fresco 
or  in  oil;  and  he  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired for  the  elegant  taste  of  bis  design, 
the-  gprandeur  of  his  compositions,  the 
beauty  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  his  finishing.  In  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  of 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  from  a  dedgn 
of  Michel  Angelo.     He  died  in  ]57fi. 

Vbkbeuggbn  or  T£Ebeuggbn(  Henet). 
He  was  born  at  Overvssel  in  1588,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
mart;  but  being  desirous  of  improve- 
ment, he  travellcff  through  several  parts 
of  Italy,  and  resided  ten  years  at  Riorae. 
His  studies  in  that  city  were  attended 
with  success,  and  he  painted  many 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches  and  con- 
vents, as  well  as  pictures  for  the  nobi- 
lity; which  are  prooft  of  his  taste  in  the 
composition  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
freedom  and  firmness  of  his  execution. 
In  the  principal  church  at  Naples  b  a 
laige  aitar-piece  of  the  Descent  firom 
the  Cross;  much  admired  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  design,  and  also  for  tl^  co- 
louring; but,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
Flembh  masters,  he  did  not  put  his 
name  on  the  picture,  concluding  that 
his  style  was  at  that  time  so  geoftrally 
known  as  to  render  it  unneoessarv. 
At  Middleburg  is  an  extraor<tinariJy 
fine  picture  by  hiro«  representii^  an' 
entertainment*  with  figures  as  Iw^ge  as 
life.  Rubens  was  much  struck  with 
this  piece,  and  the  other  works  of  Ver- 
bruggen,  and  termed  him  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  his  country.  He  died 
in  1640. 

Veebeuogen  (J.).     He  was  a  native 
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of  Holland,  and,  on  account  of  his  great 
abilities,  was    invited  by  Sir  Joseph 
York  to  come  to  England,  where  ne 
was  made  master  founder  at  Woolwich 
Warren.    Besides  his  skill  as  a  founder, 
he  painted  sea  views  fbr  his  amusement. 
He  died  at  Woolwich  in  1780. 
.    VsaBauGGEN  (Gaspar  Peter).     He 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1668, and,  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  Peter  Ver- 
bruggen,  became  a  considerable  artist. 
He  settled  first  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  associated  with  Matthew  Terwestcn, 
who  painted  the    fig^ures    in    several 
grand  composiUons,  while  Yerbruggen 
inserted  the  flowers,  and  other  decora- 
tions.    This  painter  had  an  uncommon 
readiness  of  nand,  and  an  expeditious 
manner  of  working,  which  contributed 
to  enrich  him;   but  when  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  he   devoted  most  of  his 
time   to   eompany    and    amusements, 
and  painted  cniefly  at  night;  by  which 
means  his  latter  pictures  are  not  so 
good  as  his  earlier  works,  having  no- 
thing more  to  recommend  them  than 
the  freedom  of  pencilling,  and  a  tone  of 
colour  that  had  more  of  brilliancy  than 
of  truth  and  nature.     In  his  style  he 
resembled  Baptbt  Monoyer  rather  than 
.  Van  Huysum.     Hb  manner  of  painting 
flowers  in  ceilings  and  saloons  was  truly 
grand;   his  colouring  and  grouping  of 
the  objects  showed  an  extraordinary  art 
and  judgment;  and  his  touch  was  easy, 
free,  and  well  adapted  to  that  kind  of 
painting,  as  it  showed  a  lightness  of 
nand  without  labour.     He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Hague, 
and  director  of  that  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1720. 

Veboizotti  (Giovanni  Mabia.)  He 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1525,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Titian,  who,  obsei^ving 
his  genius,  and  also  discerning  the  ami- 
able qualities  of  his  mind,  loved  him, 
and  trei&ted  bin)  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  He  explained  to  him  every 
principle  of  the  art  that  might  conduce 
to  his  advantage,  and  took  all  possible 
pains  to  render  him  eminent  in  nis  prN 
fession.  Nor  was  Titian  disappointed 
in  bis  expectations;  for  Yerdizotti 
showed  him  every  mark  of  respect  and 
affection,  as  if  he  had  been  really  his 
parent;  and  acted  as  his  secretary 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  correspond 
with  persons  of  high  rank.  His  favourite 
sulyects  were  landscapes,  which  he  de- 


signed and  painted  in  an  admirable 
style,  yery  much  in  the  manner  of  his 
master.  His  pictures  were  usually  of  a 
small  size,  but  they  were  excellently 
coloured,  and  enriched  with  figures  that 
were  delicately  pencilled.  He  published 
translations  into  Italian,  of  the  ^neid 
and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  and  on  the 
death  of  Titian  wrote  a  Latin  poem  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  He  'died  at 
Venice  in  1600. 

Verdoel  (Adeian).  He  was  bom* 
at  a  village  on  the  Meuse,  in  Holland, 
about  1620,  and  became  the  scholar  of 
Rembrandt,  to  whose  style  he  adhered, 
but  his  desji^n  was  more  correct,  and 
his  compositions  of  a  more  elevated  de- 
scription; while  in  colouring  and  the 
effect  of  the  chiaro-oscuro  he  fell  short 
of  his    master.       Verdoel  abandoned 

Eainting  to  pursue  commerce,  so  that 
is  pictures  are  very  scarce.     He  died 
in  1661. 

Verelbt  (Simon).    He  is  said  to 
have  been  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1664, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  painter  of 
flowers  and  firuit,  which  he  copied  from 
nature.     At  a  very  early  age  he  came 
to  England,  and  his  success  was  almost 
incredible.     His  works  soon  came  into 
yogue,  were  exceedingly  admired,  and 
sold  for  greater  prices,  than  had  ever 
been  given  in  London  for  any  compo- 
sitions in  that  style.     His  vanity  was 
excessive,  and  he  found  it  abundantly 
gratified,  not  only  by  the  esteem  in 
which  his  paintings  were  held,  but  by 
the  compliments  of  poets,  particularly 
of  Prior. ,    The  witty  ana  profligate 
Duke  of  Buckingham  patronised  him, 
but,  out  of  a  frolic,  urgea  him  to  attempt 
portraiture.    To  encourage  Yerelst,  tne 
duke  sat  to  him  for  hb  picture,  which 
the  painter  drew,  but  crowded  it  so 
with  flowers  that  the  king  laughed,  and 
the  whole  composition  was  ridiculed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  such  is  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  Yerelst  soon  became  popular; 
and  people  of  the  first  quality  had  their 
portraits    surrounded    with   firuit   and 
flowers.      Yerelst,  for  one    of  these 
whimsical  productions,  was  paid  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.    His  success 
is  said  to  have  dnven  Lely  out  of  busi- 
ness, which   is   impossible;   for  that 
puuter  died  in  1680,  when,  according 
to  the  date  of  Yerelsf  s  birth,  he  was  no 
mere  than  sixteen  years   old.      The 
I  whole  of  Walpole's  narrative  of  this 
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painter  is  strangely  inconsistent,  yet  he 
has  been  implicitly  followed  by  subse- 
quent biographers,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  says  that  Verelst  was  bom 
in  1604,  and  died  in  1710,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  when,  on  the  contrary,  his 
age,  if  these  dates  be  correct,  must 
have  been  one  hundred  and  six  I  Con- 
temptible as  his  portraits  were,  his  ta- 
lent for  flower  and  fruit  painting  was 
certainly  great;  he  handled  his  subjects 
in  a  charming  manner,  and  gave  them 
force  and  relief  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro. 

VfiaELST  (Herman  or  Harmaw). 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Simon 
Verelst,  and  the  subjects  he  chose  were 
the  same,  painted  also  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  well  coloured.  He  studied 
for  some  years  at  Rome,  and  resided  at 
the  imperial  court  at  Vienna,  till  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  when 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
1700.  He  had  a  son,  named  Comehus, 
who  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1667,  and 
came  to  England  with  his  father.  He 
painted  also  in  the  same  style,  and 
met  with  success. 

Verelst  (Maria).  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Herman  Verelst,  and 
was  taught  the  art  of  painting  by  her 
father;  but  afterwards  lived  entirely 
with  her  uncle,  who  gave  her  the  best 
instructions  for  her  improvement.  She 
had  an  excellent  education;  was  a  fine 
performer  on  several  instruments  of 
music;  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Latin,  English,  and  French 
languages  with  fluency  and  elegance. 
She  painted  portraits  and  history  with 
genius  and  spirit;  and  was  admired  for 
the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  and  the  neat 
manner  of  her  finishing.  Her  portraits 
were  generally  of  a  small  size;  and  she 
designed  her  figures  with  more  correct- 
ness than  any  female  artist  of  her  time. 
She  gave  her  portraits  a  fine  expres- 
sion, not  only  in  the  features,  but  also 
in  the  mind  of  her  models. 

Vbrbndasl  (N.).  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1659,  and  there  learned  the 
art  of  painting;  but  the  master  by 
whom  he  was  instracted  is  not  ascer- 
tained. He  excelled  in  fruit  and 
flowers,  which  he  studied  after  nature, 
though  he  exerted  himself  also  in  ob- 
serving the  works  of  those  masters  who 
were  most  eminent  in  that  style ;  by 


which  means  bis  reputation  was  soou 
spread,  not  only  through  the  Nether- 
land^  but  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
He  showed  both  genius  and  judgment 
in  his  compositions,  and  executed  every 
subject  in  a  masterly  and  delicate  man- 
ner. Sometimes  he  introduced  oljects 
imitated  from  Mignon,  but  most  com- 
monly only  such  as  he  copied  from 
nature;  yet,  wherever  he  collected  bis 
models,  they  were  delicately  chosen, 
represented  with  trath,  and  exquisitely 
finished.  He  was  so  curious,  and  so 
apprehensive  of  his  paintings  being  in- 
jured by  dust,  or  otner  accidents,  that 
whenever  ho  finished  a  flower  he 
guarded  it  carefully  by  m  cover  of 
paper.  Next  to  Mignon  and  Van  Hay- 
ia^bis  merit  rendtn  him  mort  wortfiy 
of  commendation;  nor,  in  the  neatness 
and  delicacy  of  his  pictures,  is  be  sur- 

?assed  by  any  of  the  Flemish  masters, 
lis  flower-pieces  are  preferred  to  his 
pictures  of  fruit.  *^ 

Vergazon  (Hbnrt).  This  Dutch 
painter  of  landscapes  and  ruins  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  William  HI. 
He  painted  also  portraits  of  a  small 
size,  but  was  chiefly  employed  by 
Kneller  in  painting  his  back-grounds. 

Verhaecht  (Tobias).  He  was  bora 
at  Antwerp  in  1566,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  excellent  painter  of  land- 
scapes; in  which,  though  the  style,  taste 
of  design,  and  distribution  of  the  parts 
were  very  peculiar,  yet  were  they  ex- 
ceedingly natural  and  pleasing  as  weQ 
as  elegant;  insomuch  that  Rubens,  who 
was  a  most  admirable  painter  of  land- 
scape, used  to  say  that  Verhaecht  was 
his  first  and  best  instructor  in  that 
branch  of  his  art.  His  sites  were  gene- 
rally well  chosen,  his  scenes  agreeable, 
and,  by  a  skilful  method  of  aerial  per- 
spective, he  opened  a  large  extent  of 
country,  deluding  the  eye  to  a  veiy 
remote  distance  by  interspersed  hills, 
rocks,  mountuns,  and  well  broken 
grounds.  The  forms  of  his  trees  were 
loose  and  natural;  the  ruins  and  pieces 
of  architecture  which  he  always  intro- 
duced were  in  an  elegant  taste,  and  a 
general  harmony  appeared  through  the 
whole  compositu>n.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  patronised  him,  and  for  that 
prince  he  punted  several  noble  land- 
scapes. At  Rome  also  he  was  much 
admired,  particularly  on  account  of  one 
picture^  representing  the  Tower  of  Ba* 
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bel,  which  was  an  immense  composi- 
tion. Not  being  very  happy  in  paint- 
ing figures,  he  generally  procured  them 
to  bo  inserted  by  other  artists,  particu- 
larly Franck.     He  died  in  1634. 

VsaHETDBN  (Francis  Petsr).  He 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1657,  and 
was  originally  bred  a  statuary,  in  which 
profession  he  proved  a  good  artist,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  were  employed 
to  model  the  figures  and  ornaments  of 
the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1691,  for 
the  public  entry  of  William  III.  After 
this,  by  assbcia^g  with  some  painters 
who  were  employed  with  him  at  the 
king's  palace  at  breda,  and  observing 
their  manner  of  working,  he  made  some 
attempts  to  imitate  them,  and  did  it  so 
successfully,  as  to  occasion  the  surprise 
of  all  who  saw  his  first  productions; 
upon  which  he  entirely  laid  aside  the 

Erofession  of  a  statuary,  and  devoted 
imself  wholly  to  painting.  His  friendk, 
who  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him,  by  representing 
how  indiscreet  it  must  appear  for  an 
artist,  who  was  eminent  in  one  profes- 
sion, to  exchange  it,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
for  another,  in  which  he  could  only  be 
a  beginner;  but  their  opinions  could 
not  make  him  alter  his  resolution.  He 
began  with  copying  animals  of  different 
kinds  after  Snyders,  and  soon  found 
himself  capable  of  designing  subjects 
in  the  same  style,  such  as  huntings  of 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  other  animals,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number  of  dogs 
in  bold  and  natural  actions,  full  of 
peculiar  spirit  and  fire.     He  likewise 

Sainted  fowls  in  the  manner  of  Honde- 
octer,  and  touched  the  plumage  with 
a  lightness  and  tenderness  almost  equal 
to  that  master.  He  had  a  good  man- 
ner of  colouring,  with  a  great  command 
of  his  pencil;  and  marked  even  the 
hairs  of^his  animals  with  truth,  and  a 
strong  resemblance  to  nature.  His 
works  in  general  had  much  harmony, 
and  looked  more  like  the  performances 
of  an  experienced  artist  than  the  efforts 
of  one  who  began  so  late  to  study 
and  practise  painting.  He  died  in 
1711. 

Ve&roek  (Peter  Cornelius).  He 
was  bom  at  Bodcgrave  in  1642,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Abraham  Hon- 
dius,  whose  manner  he  imitated  while 
he  continued  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  designed  animals  with  g^eat  spirit 


and  good  action;  but  when  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  he  was  so  affected  by  the 
sight  of  Bourgognone's  wbrks,  that  he 
studied  them  incessantly.  Bv  a  careful 
observation  of  the  excellencies  of  that 
master,  he  became  a  skilful  painter  of 
battles,  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  and 
a  competent  degree  of  force,  executing 
them  in  a  large  and  small  size,  with 
such  approbation,  that  he  found  con- 
stant employment  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy  through  wnich 
he  travelled.  His  landscapes  were 
painted  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  orna- 
mented with  small  figures  in  the  taste 
of  Callot,  which  were  correctly  designed, 
and  touched  with  spirit. 

Verhoek  (Gtsbbbt).  He  was  bom. 
at  Bodegrave  in  1644,  and  studied 
under  his  brother,  Peter  Verhoek;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  well  established  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  art,  be  became 
the  disciple  of  Adam  Pynaker,  some  of 
whose  works  he  copied  with  success. 
As  ho  had  fbrmed  his  taste,  however, 
by  the  paintings  of  his  brother,  he  en- 
deavoured, like  him,  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  Bourgog^one;  and  his  usual 
subjects  were  battles,  encampments, 
or  skirmishes.  He  was  remarkably 
studious  to  improve  himself,  and  took 
uncommon  pains  to  sketch  the  different 
motions,  actions,  and  attitudes  of  men 
and  horses/  that  he  might  have  them 
ready  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  in- 
troduce them  in  his  compositions.  He 
died  in  1690. 

Verkolie  (Jan).  He  was  bora  at 
Amsterdam  in  1650,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  locksmith,  who  bred  him  up  to  his 
own  business;  but  when  twelve  years 
old,  he  met  with  an  accident,  which, 
incapacitating  him  for  that  employ- 
ment, he  took  to  drawing.  Afler  his 
recovery  he  became  the  scholar  of  Jan 
Lievens,  with  whom,  however,  he  con- 
tinued little  more  than  six  months.  He 
now  applied  to  study  the  works  of  Ge- 
rard Fieters  Van  Zyl,  whose  style  he 
adopted  with  success,  and  imitated  so 
happily  as  to  complete  some  pictures 
whieh  that  artist  had  left  unnnished; 
nor  could  any  perceptible  difference  be 
observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  pieces.  Verkolie  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  portraits,  which  were 
excellent;  but  he  also  painted  historical 
subjects  and  conversations.  His  co- 
louring was  good,  and  his  design,  in 
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many  respects,  was  correct,  with  a  ten- 
der and  neat  manner  of  pencilling;  but 
he  cannot  be  justly  comlnended  for 
grace  or  elegance.  He  w^  one  of  the 
first  engravers  of  mezzotinto  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  died  in  1693. 

Verkolie  (Nicholas).     He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
Delfb  in  1673.     He  was  first  instructed 
by  his  father,  at  whose  death  he  was  so 
far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
art  that  he  needed  no  other  preceptor. 
He  began  with  painting  portraits,  with 
reasonable  success;  but  aflerwards  he 
applied  himself  entirely  to  history,  and, 
by  his  taste  of  design  and  composition, 
gave  such  satis&ction  to  those    who 
were  good  judges  of  merit,  as  to  esta- 
blish his  reputation.     Besides  his  merit 
in  oil  paintings,  he  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellence in  drawing  and  designing  with 
Indian    Ink;    and   he    finished    these 
pieces  with  such    neatness,  that  they 
sold  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  are  now 
exceedingly  rare.     He  was  very  cor- 
rect in  his  design;  his  colouring  is  good, 
and  in  his  easel  pictures  it   appears 
beautifuUv  melting.     His  touch,  tnough 
delicate,  is  firdii;  and  his  night-pieces, 
which  have  a  surprising  effect,  are  es- 
teemed worthy  of  a  place  in  the  first 
collections.     Among  nis  best  works  are 
three  pictures,  representing  Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes;  David  and  Bathsheba;  and 
the  Fall  of  Peter.      He   also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  mezzotinto  en- 
graver.     He  died  at  Amsterdam  iu 
1746. 

Vermeten  (John  Cornelius).  He 
was  bom  at  Bteverwyck,  in  Holland,  in 
1500,  and  became  principal  painter  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  nonoured 
him  with  many  marks  of  particular  es- 
teem. He  attended  that  monarch  at 
his  battles  and  sieges,  and  designed  on 
the  spot  views  of  all  the  fortified  places 
whicn  were  attacked  by  the  emperor; 
as  also  the  different  encampments  of 
his  army,  and  every  memoraole  action 
of  the  whole  war,  by  sea  and  land,  es- 
pecially the  most  material  incidents  of 
the  siege  of  Tunis.  From  these  designs 
the  tapestries  were  made  which  were 
intended  to  adorn  the  Escurial.  He 
was  remarkable  for  having  a  beard  of 
such  a  length,  that  when  he  stood  up- 
right  he  could  tread  on  it;  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  of  Johannes  Barbatus.    He 


resided  during  the  latter  part  of  hb  life 
at  Brussels,  where  he  painted  pictures 
for  the  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings. In  the  church  of  Su  Gerr  are 
two  pictures  by  him;  one  of  the  Nati- 
vity, ana  the  other  of  the  Resurrection. 
He  also  painted  portrsdts.  He  died  in 
1559. 

Vermiguo    (Giusepfb^.      He   was 
born  at  Turin,  and  painted  history  with 

Seat  reputation,  about  the  year  1680. 
is  greatest  work  b  a  picture  of  Daniel 
in  the  Den  of  Lions,  in  the  library  della 
Passione,  at  Milan.  Another  capital 
performance  of  his  b  a  large  picture,  ia 
the  refectory  of  the  Olivetani,  at  Alex- 
andria, representing  Christ  at  the  Well 
of  Samaria;  in  which  b  a  beautiful  landr 
scape. 

Vernet  (Joseph).  Thb  celebrated 
French  marine  painter  was  born  ai 
Avignon  in  1712,  and  received  the 
early  part  of  hb  education  at  Rome. 
While  there  he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance ^nth  Mr.  Drake,  of  Shardeloes,  in 
Buchinghamshire,  then  on  hb  travels. 
Mr.  Drake  employed  him  to  paint  six 
pictures,  and  left  the  subjects  to  hb  own 
choice.  They  are  very  capital  per- 
formances, in  the  painter's  best  manner, 
and  are  now  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Shardeloes.  Having  staid  a  competent 
time,  eagerly  employed  in  the  contem- 

Elation  of  tne  finest  modeb  of  andquity, 
e  returned  to  France,  and  hb  first  de- 
signs were  views  of  some  of  thepiin- 
ciple  sea-ports  on  the  coast.  Tnese 
being  shown  to  Loub  XV.,  procured 
Veroet  the  appointment  of  marine 
painter  to  the  king,  with  a  competent 
salary,  and  every  assistance-  that  he  re- 
quested, to  go  through  hb  plan  of  giving 
a  view  of  every  sea-port  in  the  kingdom. 
Thb  he  completea,  and,  under  royal 
and  national  patronage,  the  views  have 
been  engraved;,  and  the  prints,  which 
are  in  general  most  exqubitely  per- 
formedyhave  been  dbseminatedthroi^h 
all  Europe.  Many  of  these  engravings 
were  by  Balechou;  one  of  them,  wdl 
known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  The 
Storm,  was  much  admired  for  the  flm- 
dity  of  the  water,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
figures.  One  hundred  of  the  prints 
were  consigned  to  an  engraver  in  Lon- 
don, and  part  of  them  sold;  but  some 
persons- objecting  to  the  clumsy  style  in 
which  a  long  dedication,  inscribed  under 
the  print,  was  written,  Balechoa  said  he 
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would  sooa  remedy  that,  and  with  his 
graver  drew  a  number  of  black  lines 
upon  the  copper,  over  the  dedication, 
so  as  in  a  degree  to  obliterate  the  words, 
and  sent  a  hundred  impressions  to  Eng- 
land. These  our  connoisseurs  soon 
found  to  be  the  second  impression,  and 
eagerly  bought  up  the  first;  but  a  print 
with  tne  lines  no  man  of  taste  would 
look  at.  This  mortified  the  English 
print-«eller,  who  wrote  to  the  French 
engraver,  and  complained  that  he  could 
not  sell  the  second  set  for  half  price. 
"  Morbleu  T cried  the  Fienchman,  **  how 
wliimsical  are  these  English  virtuosi! 
They  must  be  satisfied,  however.**  To 
work  he  sets  with  his  punch  and  ham- 
mer, and,  repairing  the  letters,  sends 
out  the  print,  with  the  inscription  ap- 
parently in  its  first  state.  A  few  of 
these  were  sold;  but  the  imposition  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  faintness  of  the 
impressions;  and  then  those  who  did 
not  possess  the  first  impression,  were 
glad  to  have  the  plate  m  the  second, 
rather  than  the  third  state,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  third  set  lay  upon  the 
hands  of  the  printseller.  This  prod  uced 
a  fresh  complaint;  and  the  complaisant 
Frenchman,  ever  eager  to  satisfy  his 
English  customers,  again  punched  out 
the  lines,  and  "brought  the  inscription 
to  its  second  state.  This  Proteus  of  a 
print  very  frequently  appears  in  sales; 
and  the  contests  of  the  connoisseurs 
about  the  superiority  oF  those  without 
lines  to  those  with,  and  vice  versa,  have 
been  innumerable.  This  little  hbtory 
may  perhaps  induce  men  to  consult 
their  own  eyes,  in  preference  to  black 
lines.  After  a  long  and  active  life,  in  a 
manner  that  did  honour  to  himself  and 
hb  country,  Vemet  began  to  fear 
that  his  well-earned  pension  would  be 
stopped  by  the  troubles  arising  in  France; 
and,  as  the  age  of  eighty-one  is  rather 
too  late  a  period  for  a  man  to  take  a 
▼err  active  part  in  national  disputes,  he 
meaitated  a  retreat  to  England,  which 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  death  in  1769. 
His  works  will,  however,  live  as  long  as 
those  of  any  artist  of  his  day.  In  a 
light  and  airy  management  of  his  land- 
scape, in  a  deep  and  tender  diminution 
of  his  perspective,  in  the  clear  trans- 
parent hue  of  the  sky,  the  liquid  appear- 
ance of  the  water,  and  the  buoyaut  air 
of  the  vessels  which  he  depicted  on  it, 
he  had  few  superiors.      In  small  figures 


employed  in  dragging  off  a  boat,  rig- 
ging a  ship,  or  carrying  goods  from  the 
quay  to  a  warehouse,  or  any  other  em- 
ploy which  required  action,  be  displayed 
most  uncommon  knowledge,  ana  gave 
them  with  such  spirit  (though  some- 
times a  little  in  the  French  fluttered 
style,)  as  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  man  except  our  Mortimer;  and,  to 
be  the  inferior  of  Mortimer  in  that  line 
is  no  dishonour.  He  carried  that 
branch  of  the  art  to  its  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  As  a  proof  in  what  esti- 
mation Vemet  was  heid,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  two  of  his  pictures,  now  in 
the  Luxembourg  (gallery,  were  purchased 
bv  Madame  du  Barry  for  50,000  livres. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  his  genius 
neither  knew  infancy  nor  old  age.  Ver- 
net  had  a  brother,  who  was  a  bookseller 
at  Paris,  but  fond  of  the  art  of  painting, 
which  he  sometimes  practised;  and  his 
pictures  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  Joseph. 

Vernici  (Giovanni  Battista).  This 
artist  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  school  of  the  Car- 
acci.  He  painted  history  in  an  elegant 
manner,  and  was  appointed  principal 
painter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  where 
most  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen.  He 
died  in  1617. 

VsaoccHio  (ANDasA).  He  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1432,  and  was  at  first  a 
sculptor  of  considerable  eminence,  hav- 
ing executed  a  great  number  of  curious 
works  in  gold  and  other  metals,  as  well 
as  in  marble;  but,  being  eager  to  add  to 
his  reputation,  he  applied  himself  indus- 
tiiously  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
painting.  He  became  excellent  in  de-^ 
sign,  by  several,  admirable  compositions 
which  he  sketched,  with  an  intention  of 
finishing  them  in  colour;  though,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  he  never  com- 
pleted them.  One  of  these  was  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  figures  were  naked; 
and  in  others  he  represented  females, 
elegantly  formed,  with  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar grace  in  the  heads  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  hair,  which  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  always  took  pleasure  to  imitate. 
But  though  Verocchio  gained  great 
credit  by  his  manner  of  designing,  his 
colouring  was  indifferent  and  unpleas- 
ing,  and  his  pencil  was  dry  and  hard. 
Of  this  defect  in  his  pictures  he  was 
effectually  convinced  by  a  performance 
of  one  of  his  pupils.    For,  being  assbted 
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by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  an  altar-piece 
representing  St.  John  baptizing  Cnrist, 
Leonardo  designed  and  coloured  an 
angel  in  one  part  of  the  picture,  so 
finely,  and  so  far  superior  to  hb  roaster, 
that  it  made  the  rest  of  the  picture 
look  contemptible.  The  sight  of  it 
strongly  affected  Verocchio;  and  being 
thoroughly  mortified  to  see  himself  far 
surpassed  by  his  scholar,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  pencil  for  ever.  He  was 
the  master  of  Pietro  Perugino,  as  well 
as  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;>  and  was  the 
first  who  invented  and  practised  the 
method  of  taking  off  the  features  of  a 
face  in  a  mould  of  plaster.  He  died  in 
1488. 

Vebona  (Maffeo).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  the  city  from  whence  he  derived 
his  name,  in  1576.  He  studied  under 
Luigi  Benfatto,  but  improved  himself 
by  copying  the  works  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  expedition, 
and  he  excelled  in  fresco.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  are  four 
pictures  by  him,  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross;  a  Crucifixion;  a  Deposition; 
and  the  Resurrection.  He  died  in 
1618. 

Veronese  (Paolo),  see  Cagliarx. 

Veronese  (Alessandro),  called 
Turchi  and  //  Orbetto»  He  was  bom 
at  Verona  in  1600,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Felice  Riccio,  though  he  did 
not  adopt  the  style  of  that  master,  but 
formed  nis  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  colour- 
ing from  .the  manner  of  Corregio,  and 
those  of  elegance  and  grace  in  compo- 
sition, from  the  taste  of  Guido.  He 
studied  at  Rome  afler  the  finest  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  productions,  and 
accustomed  himself  also  to  draw  afler 
nature;  by  which  means  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  designing  with  ease  and 
freedom,  and  also  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness of  outline.  It  was  generally 
said,  that  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian 
School,  and  the  Roman  gusto  of  design, 
were  combined  in  this  artist  His  wife 
and  his  daughter  were  his  models  for 
the  figures  in  his  compositions;  for, 
without  particularly  attending  to  nature, 
lie  never  attempted  to  design  any  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body.  The  invention 
and  imagination  of  this  master  were  so 
ready,  that  it  was  customary  with  him 
to  proceed  directly  in  his  painting, 
without  having  prepared  any  previous 
sketch;  he  disposed  his  figures  with 


propriety,  and  grouped  tbem  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  set  off  each 
other,  and  contribute  to  the  good  effect 
of  the  whole.  Yet,  although  his  co- 
louring had  great  force,  and  his  pictures 
were  carefully  finished,  one  could  often 
wish  that  he  bad  been  more  luce  in  the 
choice  of  his  attitudes  and  draperies, 
as  well  as  a  little  more  accurate  in  his' 
compositions.  He  punted  many  deli- 
cate easel  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
preserved  at  Rome,  where  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life;  but  his  grand 
compositions  are  in  the  churches  and 
convents  at  Venice  and  Verona,  as  well 
as  at  Rome.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  in  Organis,  at  Verona,  is  a  much 
admired  picture  by  this  master,  of  which 
the  subject  is  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Fran- 
cis with  a  glory  and  angels  above:  it  is 
well  finished,  and  the  elory  is  sweetly 
coloured:  and  in  the  cnurdi  della  Mi- 
sericordia,  in  the  same  city,  is  an  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  Descent  fit>m 
the  Cross,  which  is  an  admirable  per- 
formance, and  finished  with  abundance 
of  care.  The  pencilling  is  extremely 
sofl,  and  the  colouring  fieautiful,  beii^ 
much  in  the  taste  of  the  Caracci  school. 
The  figures  of  the  Vimn  and  Nicode- 
mus  are  exceedingly  nne,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Virgin's  afflictive  sorrow 
IS  truly  affecting;  but  the  draperies  and 
the  linen  are  not  eoual  in  merit  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  picture.  He  died  in 
1670. 

Verrio  (Antonio).  He  was  bom 
at  NapIesJn  1634,  and,  having  learned 
the  art  of  design  in  his  own  countiy, 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  employed 
to  paint  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites,  at  Toulouse;  but  being 
invited  by  Charles  II.  to  enter  into  his 
service,  he  came  to  England,  and  by 
the  royal  command  was  engaged  at 
Windsor,  where  he  painted  most  of  the 
ceilings,  the  chapel,  and  one  side  of  St 
George's  hall.  In  one  of  these  compo- 
sitions he  introduced  the  portrait  iA  An- 
thony Earl  of  Shaflesburv,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Faction,  and,  m>m  a  private 
pique  to  Mrs.  Marriot,  the  housekeeper, 
ne  borrowed  her  face  for  one  of  the 
Furies.  His  invention  was  but  indif- 
ferent, though  he  had  a  free  and  ready 
pencil,  adapted  to  the  particular  kind 
of  works  which  he  undertook  and  un- 
derstood, but  he  wanted  elegance ; 
and,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  taste,  it 
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Diay  be  easily  esdmated  by  the  fact, 
that  he   introduced  .himself  and    Sir 
Godfrey  Knellcr,  in  (ong  periwigs,  as 
spectators  of  Christ  pealing  the  Sick. 
His  best  performance  is  the  altar-piece 
in  the  chapel  at  Chats|irorth,  represents 
ing  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.     On 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  em- 
ployed once  more  at  Windsor;  but  the 
Kevolution  produced  one  in  hb  affairs. 
He  continued,  however,  to  work  for 
some  of  the  nobility,  and  at  last  painted 
the  staircase  at  Hampton-court,  which 
is  as  wretchedly  done  as  if  he  had  acted 
Irom  principle.  He  died  there  in  1707. 
VsBscHuaiNo   (Henry).      He  was 
bom  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  in  1627, 
and  was  successively  the  disciple  of 
Dirk   Goverts  and  John  Both,  under 
whose  direction  he  practised  six  years. 
Having  gained  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  he  thought  would  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  advantage, 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  attended  re- 
gularly at  the  academy,  to  design  after 
the  naked;  he  also  studied   after  the 
antiques,  and  the  paintings  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  School;  be- 
sides which,  he  designed  the  ruins  and 
yestiges  of  superb  architecture  in  every 
part  of  Italy  that  he  visited.    Hb  land- 
scapes were  copied  from  nature,  just  as 
the  beautiful  situations  and  scenes  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  travels,  and  gene- 
rally show  a  judicious  and  agreeable 
choice.    He  also  introduced  into  them 
pieces  of  architecture  and  ruins.    But 
the  peculiar  talent  of  Verscbnring  lay 
in  painting  battles  and  skirmbhes  of 
cavalry;  and,  to  enable  him  to  repre- 
sent these  with  exactness,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly   curious    in    observing    the 
actions,  movements,  and  attitudes  of 
horses,  and  the  engagements,  retreats, 
and  encampments  of  armies;  for  which 
purpose  he  made  a  campaign  in  1672, 
to  oesign  hb  subjects  on  the  spot.    Hb 
genius  was  fruitful  and  happy:  there 
appears  great  fire'  in  hb  ideas;  and  as 
be  always  studied  after  nature,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  mannerist.     His  scenery 
is  beautiful,  his  figures  are  correctly 
designed,  and  are  touched  with  spirit 
He  finished  hb  pictures  with  extra- 
ordinary neatness  of  pencil,  and  they 
are  remarkably  transparent.     One-  of 
his    most   capital    performances  is  at 
Dort;    and  represents  the  plundering 
of  a  country,  particularly  of  a  castle. 


There  b  in  it  a  view  of  the  sea-shoro, 
to  which  a  large  herd  of  cattle  are 
driven  as  a  prey:  the  owner  of  the  cas- 
tle appears  bound  with  cords,  and  hb 
wife  IS  on  her  knees,  as  if  supplicating 
her  enemies  to  accept  of  a  ransom  for 
herself  and  her  husband.  This  picture 
b  exqubitely  finished,  with  a  number  of 
figures  well  designed,  correctly  drawn, 
and  with  sood  expression.  The  cha- 
racter of  verschuring  was  such  that  he 
was  chosen  a  burgomaster  of  Dort, 
where  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  by 
the  oversetting  of  a  boat,  m  1690. 

VEBscHuaiNQ  (William).  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Verschuring,  and  was 
born  at  Gorcum  in  1657.  Having 
learned  the  principles  of  design  firom 
his  father,  he  afterwards  studied  for 
some  time  under  Jan  Verkolie.  The 
subjects  of  which  he  seemed  most  fond, 
were  conversations,  though  he  some- 
times painted  portraits;  and,  by  the 
works  which  he  has  left,  it  appears  pro- 
bable, that,  if  he  had  continued  to  prac- 
tbe  his  art  with  the  same  assiduity  that 
he  had  exerted  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  he  would  have  arrived  at  a  hi^h 
degree  of  eminence;  but  he  gradually 
discontinued  painting  to  engage  in  com- 
merce.    He  died  in  1715. 

VsaTANGEN  (Daniel).  He  was  born 
at  the  Hague  in  1596,  and  proved  one 
of  the  most  eminent  dbciples  in  the 
school  of  Poelemburg.  lie  imitated 
that  master,  not  only  in  hb  handling 
and  toue  of  colour,  but  also  in  hb  taste 
and  style  of  composition,  so  that  the 
description  of  the  manner  of  Poelem- 
burg would  exactly  suit  that  of  Ver- 
taneen.  His  subjects  were  landscapes 
with  nymphs  bathing,  caves;  and  bac- 
chanals, which  he  finbhed  with  great 
delicacy  and  neatness  of  pencil;  but 
they  are  in  general  inferior  to  the  paint* 
ings  of  Poelemburg,  and,  if  compared 
with  the  genuine  works  of  that  master, 
they  cannot  support  a  competition. 
However,  the  truest  description  of  the 
style  of  Yertanspen,  as  well  as  the  best 
testimony  of  his  real  merit,  is  to  say, 
that  many  of  hb  paintings  have  been 
ascribed  to  his  master.  He  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1657. 

YsavEEa  (Aav  ^ubbetz).  He  was 
bom  at  Dort  in  1646,  and  by  many  of 
his  countrymen  was  much  esteemed  for 
hbtorical  compositions,  which  he  usually 
finished  with  naked  figures.     He  was  a 
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good  designer,  bot  pamf  ed  in  a  rough 
mAoner,  so  as  to  make  it  neccasafyto 
Tiew  his  ptctares  at  a  distance.  The 
greatest  objection  to  his  nieces  is,  that 
he  coloured  the  flesh  of  nis  figures  of 
too  tawojr  a  complexion;  and  that  the 
bluish  tint,  always  peroeptiUe  in  fine 
carnations,  was  not  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  naked  which  he  punted;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  if  his  pic- 
tures had  a  strong  and  bold  effect.  It 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  though  he 
designed,  and  painted  several  subjects, 
he  rarely  found  suflicient  resolution  or 
application  to  finish  any  of  them  as* he 
ought  to  have  done. 

Verwilt  (Francis).  He  was  bom 
at  Rotterdam  in  1596,  and  at  first  was 
instructed  in  landscape  painting  by  Cor- 
nelius de  Bois,  an  artist  of  no  great  re* 
putation,  but  he  afterwards  became  the 
scholar  of  Poelembuig.  His  landscapes 
are  painted  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
generally^ clear,  and  adorned  viith  pieces 
of  architecture  and  ruins,  which  he  de- 
signed in  a  good  taste.  He  constantly 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  master  Poe- 
lemburg,  and  in  his  figures  very  much 
resembled  him;  but  though  his  figures 
are  good,  and  his  colour  clear,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  stylo  of  their 
landscapes.     He  died  in  1655. 

VcspRB  (Victor  and  Francis  Xa- 
vibr\  These  two  foreign  artists  re- 
sided in  London,  and,  as  they  lodged 
together  in  St  Martin's-lane,  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  brothers.  Victor 
painted  fruit  pieoes  on  glass;  and 
Francis  executed  portraits  in  oil,  cray- 
ons, and  miniature;  he  also  cngrraved 
some  plates  in  aquatinta.  We  know  no 
more  of  them  than  that  Fraocb  ex- 
hibited in  1789. 

Viani  (Giovanni).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1687,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Flaminio  Torre,  but  formed  his  taste 
of  design  and  composition  from  the 
works  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  the 
Lombard  School,  as  the  Caracci  and 
Guide.  His  own  performances  were 
admired  for  the  airs  of  the  heads,  which 
were  designed  much  in  the  taste  of 
Guido,  for  a  tint  of  colouring  that  was 
exceedingly  pleasing,  and  for  correct- 
ness in  his  outlines.  In  the  church  of 
the  Servi,  at  Bologna,  is  a  picture  by 
him,  representing  St.  Filippo  Beninsi 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  angels;  which 
is  extremely  beautiful,  as  well  in  respect 


of  the  design  as  of  the  general  efiect. 
In  the  same  church  b  a  pieoe  of  the 
crowning  of  the  Virgin;  and  in  St. 
Gioseppe  is  an  Annunciation,  both 
equal  to  the  former  productions  of  hit 
penciL     He  died  in  1 700. 

Viani  (Dombnico  Maria).  He 
was  the  son  and  disciple  of  Giovanui 
Viani,  and  was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1670. 
From  the  precepts  of  his  fiuber  he 
leamed  design,  but  perfected  himself  in 
the  knowledge,  of  colouring  by  his  stu- 
dies at  Venice.  The  manner  of  Do* 
menico  was  bold,  his  colouring  i^gree* 
able,  and  he  showed  correctness  and  ele- 
nnce  in  the  contours. of  his  figures. 
The  grandeur  of  his  taste  may  be  seen 
in  the  celebrated  picture  which  he 
painted  at  Imola,  composed  in  honour 
of  some  particular  saints,  who  weresop* 
posed  to  have  driven  away  the  pesti- 
lence from  that  city;  in  which  noble  de- 
sign ^y  figures  are  represented  as 
large  as  life,  extremely  correct,  and 
pleasingly  coloured;  though  in  genenl 
nis  colouring  is  inferior  to  that  of  Gio- 
vanni, having  rather  too  much  of  one 
tint  of  colour  predominating  through 
the  whole;  yet  ne  is  bolder  in  his  out- 
line, and  more  vigorous  in  his  chiaro- 
oscuro.  In  a  chapel  belonffing  to  the 
church  of  the  Servi,  at  Bologna,  is  a 
grand  altar-piece,  fwinted  by  Domenico 
Viani;  the  subject  of  which  is  a  legend- 
arv  story  of  the  miraculous  healing  of 
a  i'ilgrim  by  Christ;  it  is  in  many  of 
its  parts  very  beautiful,  painted  in  a 
broad  free  manner,  with  a  bold  pencil, 
and  well  designed,  though  too  much  of 
one  colour.  In  the  church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, in  the  same  city,  are  the  Pro- 
phets and  Evangelists,  painted  by  him; 
and  at  Bemmo  is  a  miracle  of  St.  An- 
tonio, which  is  highly  praised.  He  died 
atPistoiain  1716. 

VicENTiNo  (  Andrs  a).  He  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1589,  and  received  hb  in- 
straction  in  the  ait  from  the  elder 
Palma,  in  whose  style  he  painted  his- 
tory. He  was  employed  in  some  great 
works,  representing  subjects  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Venetian  republic,  is 
the  palace  of  St.  Mark;  but  he  also 

{>ainted  small  pictures  for  private  col- 
ections,  particularly  one  or  the  Coro- 
nation of  Solomon,  which  is  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery.     He  died  in  I6I4* 

ViCBNTINO      (FrANCSSCO      MaTTEI). 

This  artist  was  a  native  of  ^censa.and 
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the  scholar  of  Stnto  Peranda,  but  im- 
proved himself  greatljr  by  studying^  the 
works  of  Paolo  Veronese.  He  prac- 
tised at  Padua  with  reputatiou,  and 
died  there  in  1660. 

VicsNTiNo  (Giovanni  Nicolo,)  called 
JRossiffliani.  This  artist  was  bom  at 
Vicenza  about  1510.  He  is  better 
known  as  an  engraver  on  wood  than  a 
punter,  and  his  prints  were  executed 
by  the  junction  oi  three  blocks. 

Victor,  or  Fictoor  (Jan).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  bom  about  1600,  but  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  are  recorded.  It 
would  seem  from  his  style,  that  he  was 
bred  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  to 
whom  he  was,  in  many  respects,  equal. 
His  subjects  were  mostly  taken  from 
the  sacred  hiatory  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    HoMied  about  1670. 

Victoria  (Vicente).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  1668,  and 
studied  at  Rome  under  Carlo  Maratti, 
after  which  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
caused  his  portrait  to  be  placecf  in  the 
Florentine  gallery.  Victoria  painted 
several  good  pictures  for  the  churches 
and  convents  at  Valencia,  as  well  as 
for  other  places;  he  also  etched  some 
prints.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1712. 

ViBN  (Joseph  Marie).  This  painter 
was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1716.     He 
displayed  a  singular  talent  for  drawing, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  in  his  tenth 
copied  a  fine  picture  of  Le  Brun*s  with 
such  exactness,  that  his   parents  suf- 
fered him  to  follow  his  own  inclination, 
though  their  first  intention  was  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  law.     After  receiving 
some  iostmctions  in  his  native  place,  he 
was  sent  to   Paris,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Natoire,  and  gained  some 
prize  medals  from  the  academy.     He 
then  went  to  Rome,  and  studied,  with 
incessant  application,  the  works  of  the 
first  masters,  as  well  as  the  antiques, 
attaching  himself  particularly  to  Guide, 
Gnercino,  and    Domenichino.      After 
executing  some  admirable  performances 
there,  among  which  was  one  of  a  Sleep- 
ing  Hermit,  he  returned   to   France; 
but,  having  quitted  his  national  for  the 
Roman  manner,  he  was  mortified   at 
being  refused  admittance  into  the  aca- 
demy, on  the  alleged  ground  of  insuf- 
ficiency.    He  made  a  second  attempt, 
but  with  no  better  success,  though  Bou- 
cher, an  academician  himself,  reproached 


his  brethren  for' their  injustice,  and 
placed  his  own  son  under  the  tuition  of 
the  rejected  candidate.  At  length,  in 
1745,  prejudices  died  away,  and  Vien 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively professor,  rector,  and  director^ 
In  1775,  ne  was  appointed  director  of 
the  pensioners  who  were  sent  to  Rome, 
on  which  he  went  thither,  and  remained 
there  six  years,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  academy,  where  he  introduced 
some  useful  regulations,  particularly  in 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes;  but  not 
without  meeting  with  much  opposition 
from  his  associates.  The  pictures  which 
most  completely  established  the  repu- 
tation of  Vien,  were  those  of  St.  Martha; 
the  Centurion;  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes;  the  Preaching  of  St  Denis; 
and  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea.  He 
also  etched  some  spirited  prints.  He 
lost  his  prr)perty  in  the  Revolution,  but 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  patience,  and 
continued  his  profession  with  unabated 
ardour  till  his  aeath,  in  1609.  His  wife, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  objects  of  still  life. 
She  depicted  birds,  shells,  and  flowers, 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  her  productions 
are  eagerly  sought  for.  Her  domestic 
virtues  were  equal  to  her  talents.  She 
died  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Vieria  (F.)  This  artist  was  a  native 
of  Portugal,  and,  after  studying  in  Italy, 
came  to  England  about  1797.  He 
chiefly  painted  history,  and  was  several 
times  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, particularlv  in  1798  and  1799. 
The  subject  of  the  last  piecQ  he  pro- 
duced was  Viriato,  chief  of  the  Lusita- 
nians,  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  take 
vengeance  of  the  perfidy  of  Galba. 
During  his  residence  in  England,  he 
resided  with  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  at  Ham- 
mersmith, where  he  married;  soon  after 
which  he  returned  to.  Lisbon,  and  died 
there  in  1805. 

ViGNALi  (Jacopo).  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1592,  and  had  Matteo 
Roselli  for  his  master;  but  his  manner 
approaches  to  that  of  Guercino.  His 
principal  oil  paintings  are  in  the  church 
of  St.  Simon,  at  Florence;  but  his  fres- 
coes are  superior.     He  died  in  1664. ' 

ViGNON  (Claude).  This  French 
artist  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1 593.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  and  adopted  the  style 
of    Michel   Angelo   Caravaggio,  with 
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some  taccess.     He  also  etched  some 
prints.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1670. 

ViGNoK  (Philip).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1634.  His  fisher  was  his  only  in- 
structor, and  under  his  direction  he  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  history  and 
portrait.     He  died  in  1701. 

ViGNON  (Clauds  FaANcis).  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  last  mentioned  artist, 
and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1635.  He 
also  studied  under  his  fiither,  Claude 
Vignon,  and  confiued  himself  to  history. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1703. 

Vicai  (Catcuna).  This  lady  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1413,  and  was 
thought  so  much  of,  on  account  of  her 
piety  as  well  as  talent,  that  the  name 
of  Santa  Caterina  di  Bologna  was 
conferred  upon  her.  She  seldom  painted 
in  oil,  but  was  principally  employed  in 
illuminating  missals,  and  executing  reli- 
gious subjects  in  miniature.  She  died 
in  1463. 

Vila  (Sbnen).  This  Spanish  artist 
was  bom  at  Valencia,  and  studied  under 
Esteran  Marc  He  settled  at  Murcia, 
where  he  was  much  employed  in  paint- 
ing for  the  churches  and  convents.  As 
a  designer,  particularly  in  his  heads,  he 
was  excellent,  but  he  fell  short  in  his 
colouring.     He  died  in  1708. 

Vila  (Lorenzo).  He  was  the  son 
and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
born  at  Murcia  in  1682.  He  painted 
in  the  style  of  his  &ther,  and  excelled 
in  religious  subjects,  being  himself  an 
ecclesiastic  but  died  young,  in  1713. 

ViLADOMAT  (Antonio)^  He  was 
bom  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  in  1678, 
but  it  is  not  said  who  was  his  instructor. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  a  series  of  pictures, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno,  for  the  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Monte  AUegri.  After- 
wards he  painted  a  similar  set  of  pic- 
tures, illustrative  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Francis,  for  the  monastery  of  that  order 
at  Barcelona.     He  died  in  1 755. 

ViLLAcis  (Nicholas  db).  This 
Spanish  painter  was  bora  at  Murcia, 
and  educated  under  Velasquez,  at  Ma- 
drid; after  which  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  g^eat  improvement 
by  studying  the  works  of  the  first  mas- 
ters. On  his  return  to  Murcia,  he  ob- 
tained considerable  distinction  by  his 
works,  tho  chief  of  which  were  several  I 


pictures  of  the  history  of  San  Bias,  in 
the  convent  of  Trinidad;  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Lorenzo,  in  the  chordi  of 
the  Dominicans. 

VlLLAVIEMCZIO      (PCDEO      NVREZ). 

He  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1635,  and 
studied  under  Murilio,  after  whic^  he 
went  to  Malta,  and  there  took  lesons 
from  Matteo  PreU,  called  CaiaArtie; 
whose  style,  however,  be  qtutted  for 
that  of  his  former  master.  Being  a 
man  of  fortone,  he  only  paiiited  for  his 
amusement,  and  gave  his  pictnres  either 
to  his  friends,  or  the  convents  and 
churches  at  Seville.     He  died  in  1700. 

ViLLBBEUNE  (Maat  db).  Thls  lady 
was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  years  1770  and  1771.  Her  per- 
formances were  portraits,  both  in  oil 
and  crayons;  but  her  powers  in  that 
line  were  not  eminent.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition  in  1777,  an  ad- 
dition is  made  to  her  name  fii  JOe  No- 
blett  whence  it  n  to  be  sappoaed  that 
she  was  then  married.  In  1782  her 
original  name  appean,  after  which 
time  she  ceased  to  exhilnL 

ViLLBQiriN  (Stephen).  This  Frendi 
artist  was  born  at  Ferri^  in  1599,  and, 
thoogh  we  are  not  told  who  was  his 
instructor,  he  became  a  good  painter  of 
history  and  portrait  He  diea  at  Paris 
in  1668. 

ViMBRCATi  (Caelo).  TIus  painter 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1661,  and  had 
Camillo  Procaccini  for  his  instmctor, 
under  whom  he  became  a  distinguished 
artist  in  iiistorical  composition.  He 
died  at  Milan  in  1716. 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da).  This  iQos- 
trious  painter  was  the  natural  son  of 
one  Piedro,  a  notary  of  Florence,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Vinci  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  a  small  castle,  or 
fortified  town,  in  the  Valdamo  di  Solto^ 
He  was  bora  in  1 445,  and  at  a  proper 
age  was  placed  under  Andrea  Veroo- 
chio,  at  the  same  time  that  Pietro 
Perugino  studied  in  that  school.  From 
the  excellence  of  his  genius,  he  onde  so 
rapid  a  progress  as  soon  to  surpass  his 
master,  who,  having  painted  a  pictnre  of 
St  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  ordered 
Leonardo  to  insert  an  anffel  holding  up 
some  of  the  vestments,  when  this  waa 
done,  the  figure  appeared  so  prorai- 
aentl^  superior  to  the  rest,  that  V^ 
rocchio  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  de- 
ficiency, and  relinquished  the  pencil  for 
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ever.  Da  Yinci  now  act  up  for  htmielf, 
and  executed  many  pictures  at  Florence 
i/rith  great  applause;  and  the  universality 
of  his  genius  soon  appeared.  He  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  or  the  theory  of  his 
art.  He  was  by  far  the  best  physio- 
logist of  his  tune,  and  certainly  the  first 
man  who  introduced  the  practice  of 
making  anatomical  drawings.  Accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  his  first  attempt  was  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horse;  but 
be  soon  afterwards  applied  with  more 
diligence  to  the  human  anatomy,  in 
which  study  he  reciprocally  received 
from,  and  communicated  assistance  to, 
Marco  Antonio  della  Torre,  an  excel- 
lent philosopher,  who  then  read  lectures 
in  Pa  via,  and  wrote  upon  that  subjecL 
For  him  Da  Vinci  made  a  book  of 
studies,  drawn  with  red  chalk,  and 
touched  with  a  pen,  of  such  subjects  as 
he  had  himself  dissected,  wherein  he 
represented  the  bones,  and,,  having 
jomed  to  them,  in  their,  order,  all  the 
nerves,  covered  them  with  muscles. 
Concerning  these,  from  part  to  part,  he 
wrote  remarks,  in  letters  of  an  urIv 
form,  which  were  wntten  with  the  fen 
hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood but  by  those  who  could  read  the 
characters,  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  method.  These  drawings  are  now 
in  her  migesty's  possession;  and  several 
▼ears  ago,  when  Dr.  William  Hunter 
nad  the  inspection  of  them,  he  ex- 
pressed his  full  persuasion  that  Da 
Vinci  was  the  best  anatomist  of  his  age. 
Leonardo  was  also  well  skilled  in  optics, 
geometry,  and  almost  every  branch  of 
aoience.  He  was  a  good  architect,  an 
able  carver,  and  extremely  well  versed 
in  mechanics;  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and 

e&yed  music,  as  well  as  sang  with  taste, 
avingf  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a 
well-formed  person,  he  excelled  in  many 
of  the  athletic  exercises.  He  undep- 
•tood  the  management  of  the  horse, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  appearing 
well  moanted;  besides  which,  he  was 
very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  arms.  His 
behaviour  likewise  was  polite,  hts  con- 
versation engaging,  ana  no  man  ever 
left  him  without  admiration.  His  re- 
putation soon  spread  itself  over  Italy, 
and  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in- 
vited him  to  his  court,  whither  he  went 
in  1494,  and  there  painted  a  Nativity, 
as  an  altar-picture,  which  was  presented 
to  the  emperor.    At  the  desire  of  the 


duke,  he  became  the  director  of  the 
academy  for  architecture,  which  was 
then  just  established,  and  in  that  capa- 
city Leonardo  restored  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
models.  About  this  period,  the  duke, 
having  formed  the  design  of  supplying 
the  city  of  Milan  with  water,  by  a  new 
canal,  intrusted  the  execution  of  the 
design  to  Leonardo.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  vast  design,  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
applying  with  double  ardour  to  those 
parts  which  might  give  him  light  into  the 
work  he  had  undertaken.  To  these 
studies  he  jcaned  antiquity  and  history, 
observing,  as  he  went  along,  how  the 
Ptolemies  had  conducted  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  through  the  several  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  how  Tngan  had  opened  a 
commerce  with  Nicomedia,  by  render- 
ing navigable  the  lakes  and  rivers  lying 
between  that  city  and  the  sea.  At 
length  he  happily  achieved  what  some 
thought  next  to  impoanble,  the  render- 
ing hills  and  valleys  navigable  with 
security.  The  canal  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Montesana,  is  above  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  passes  through 
the  Valteline,  and  the  valley  of  Chia- 
venna,  conducting  the  river  Adda  to  the 
sery  walls  of  Milan.  After  Leonardo 
had  been  labouring  some  years  for  the 
service  of  Milan,  in  quality  of  engineer 
and  architect,  he  was  desired  by  the 
duke  to  adorn  the  city  with  his  piunt- 
ings.  He  obeyed  the  injunction,  and, 
among  other  performances,  produced 
his  masterpiece,  the  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  the  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans. Of  this  wonderful  effort  of  human 
art,  Rubens,  in  a  Latin  manuBcript,  part 
of  which  has  been  translated  oy  De 
Piles,  observes,  that  *'  nothing  esdiped 
Leonardo  that  related  to  the  expression 
of  his  subject;  and  by  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination,  as  well  as  by  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment,  he  raised  divine  things 
by  human,  ^d  understood  how  to  give 
men  those  different  degrees  that  elevate 
them  to  the  character  of  heroes.  The 
best  of  the  ei(amples  that  Leonardo 
has  left  us  is  the  Last  Supper,  in  which 
he  has  represented  the  apostles  in 
places  suitable  to  them;  but  our  Sa- 
viour b  in  the  midst  of  all,  being  the 
most  honourable,  having  no  figure  near 
enou^  to  press  or  incommode  him. 
His  attitude  is  grave,  his  arms  are  in  a 
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loose,  free  posture,  to  show  the  greater 
grandeur;  while  the  apostles  appear  in 
agitation,  by  their  vehement  desire  to 
know  which  of  them  should  betray  their 
master;  in  which  agitation,  however,  not 
any  meanness,  or  indecent  action,  can 
be  observed.  In  short,  by  his  profound 
speculations,  he  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  speak  as  highly  of  him  as  he  deserves, 
and  much  more  impossible  to  imitate 
him."  This  picture  was  left  uufinbhed 
for  some  time,  in  the  head  of  Christ, 
and  the  face  of  Judas:  the  former  was 
purposely  left  imperfect,  as  the  painter 
could  not  express  that,  sublime  idea 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind,  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  a  human 
form;  and  he  delayed  the  latter,  as  he 
wanted  to  combine  in  the  features  of 
one  face,  avarice,  ingratitude,  malice, 
treachery,  and  every  evil  deposition  of 
the  human  heart  The  first  he  never 
attempted  to  finish;  but  he  amply  an- 
swered his  purpose  in  the  head  of  Judas, 
bv  giving  the  intended  firure  a  striking 
likeness  of  the  prior  of  the  convent. 
M.  Cochin,  a  French  traveller,  who 
visited  Italy  in  1757«  describing  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  after  giving 
a  particular  description  of  the  beauty  of 
the  design,  the  fine  airs  of  the  heads, 
the  noble  cast  of  the  draperies,  and  ob- 
serving that  in  general  it  was  extremelv 
in  the  taste  of  Rafiaelle,  concludes  with 
noticing  a  very  singular  improprieUr  in 
it,  which  is,  that  the  hand  of  St.  John 
has  six  fingers.  Of  this  celebrated 
painting,  three  heads  only  remain  of 
Leonardo's  own  performance;  and  the 
loss  of  the  work  is  attributed  to  its  not 
having  been  executed  in  distemper  in- 
stead of  oil.  The  consequence  of  this 
injudicious  choice  was,  that  it  began  to 
fade  within  fifty  years  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  in  1642  it  was  described 
as  being  almost  obliterated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  perpetuated  by  copies  made 
for  Francis  I.,  one  of  which,  the  work 
of  his  disciple  Oggione,  was  publicly 
exhibited  in  London  in  1817;  and  it  is 
remarkable  of  this  fine  picture,  that  the 
heads  said  to  have  been  left  unfinished 
in  the  original  were  here  perfect  Le- 
onardo was  uncommonly  slow  in  finish- 
ing his  pictures,  but  whenever  he  did 
so,  they  were  exquisite.  He  spent  four 
years  on  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  the 
wife  of  Francesco  diGiocondo,  in  which  | 


it  is  astonbhing  to  observe  how  closely 
he  has  imitated  nature.  The  eyes  have 
all  the  lustre  of  life,  the  hairs  of  the 
eyebrows  and  lids  seem  real;  and  even 
the  pores  of  the  skih  are  perceptible. 
In  bis  composition  he  was  careful  to 
avoid  encumbering  it  with  a  multitiide 
of  figures,  and  therefore  never  admitted 
a  greater  number  into  his  design  thaa 
what  were  absolutely  necessary  to  illus- 
trate his  subject;  and  he  had  raffideoi 
judgment  and  power  of  execution  to 
give  every  figure  its  proper  character. 
The  disorders  of  Lombardv,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  patrons,  obliging  Le- 
onardo to  quit  Milan,  he  retired  to 
Florence,  where  he  obtained  a  secure 
asylum  and  constant  employment  under 
the  Medici.  In  1503,  the  Florentines 
resolving  to  have  their  coundl  chamber 
painted,  intrusted,  by  a  public  decree, 
the  execution  of  the  work  to  Leonardo^ 
He  accepted  the  cbaige,  but  desired  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
a  distinction  wbich  that  great  artist 
very  ill  requited  in  his  condact  to  the 
Nestor  of  the  art.  Michel  Angelo, 
though  then  but  a  young  man,  had  yet 
acquired  a  reputation,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  cope  with  Leonardo;  but  jealousy 
arose  between  them,  and,  each  having 
his  partisans,  open  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. It  was  during  the  beat  of  this 
contest  that  Raffaelle  came  to  Florence, 
on  purpose  that  he  might  behold  the 
works  of  Leonardo,  wEich  filled  him 
with  such  astonishment,  that  he  im- 
mediately altered  his  own  style.  Le- 
onardo remained  at  Florence  till  151  d, 
and  then,  as  is  said,  went,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  Rome,  where  Leo 
X.  received  him  graciously, and  resolved 
to  employ  his  talent  upon  a  great  work. 
The  painter,  thus  encouraged,  set  him- 
self to  the  distilling  of  oils  and  the  prfr> 
paring  of  varnishes;  which*  when  Leo 
neard,  he  said,  '*  Nothing  coold  be  ex- 
pected fi'om  a  man  who  thooght  of 
finishing  his  works  before  be  bad  begun 
them."  The  troth  of  this  story,  how- 
ever, is  doubted,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
uncertaintv  whether  Leonardo  ever  was 
at  Rome  durine  that  pontificate.  Not 
long  after  this  he  accepted  an  invitadon 
from  Francis  I.  who  aneomved  him  at 
Fontainebleau  with  very  flattering 
marks  of  dbtiiiction,  and  assigned  him 
apartments  in  the  palace.  But  the  lamp 
of  life  was  now  sunk  low.  and  the  fik- 
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iigvLB  of  «o  long  a  journey  produced  a 
serere  shock  in  a  x^onstitution  which, 
however  athletic  it  ought  have  been, 
was  mnch  enfeebled  by  incessant  labour 
and  vexation.  Certain  it  is,  that  though 
much  was  expected  from  his  genius,  ne 
never  exercised  his  pencil  in  France. 
He  grew  every  day  worse,  and,  during 
his  illness,  the  king  came  frequently  to 
inquire  after  his  health.  On  one  of 
these  visits,  as  Da  Vinci  was  raising 
himself  up  in  bed  to  thank  the  king  for 
the  honour  done  him,  he  was  seized 
with  a  iJEdnting  fit,  and  the  monarch 
stooping  to  support  him,  Leonardo  ^ex- 
pirea  in  his  arms,  in  1520.  The  pro- 
fessional history  of  Leonardo  has  been 
ingeniously,  if  not  fancifully  divided 
into  four  periods;  the  first  of  which  was 
that  spent  by  him  at  Florence.  In  this 
portion  are  included  the  Medusa,  and 
other  works  mentioned  bv  Vasari,  as 
well  as  some  others,  in  which  there  is 
less  power  of  shade  and  less  complicated 
drapery,  than  can  be  observed  in  his 
other  performances.  The  second  is 
that  apace  of  time  spent  by  him  at 
Milan,  where,  being  more  employed  in 
mechanics  than  painting,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  he  should  have  produced 
few  pictures.  Yet  to  this  period  be- 
longs his  immortal  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Domini- 
cans. The  third  period  commenced 
with  the  return  of  Leonardo  to  Flo- 
rence, after  the  downfall  of  his  great 
patron.  At  this  time  he  accomplished 
some  admirable  pieces:  among  which 
were  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  already 
mentionea;  the  cartoon  of  St.  Anna, 
prepared  for  the  church  of  the  Servi; 
another  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Nicolo 
Priccino,  drawn  in  competition  with 
« Michel  Angelo,  but  never  coloured. 
To  this  period  must  also  be  assigned 
bis  own  portrait,  which  is  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery;  the  picture  of  Christ 
among  the  Doctors;  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Johanna,  with  architecture;  Ver- 
turonus  and  Pomona,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Vanity  and  Modesty; 
and  that  which  is  deemed  the  best  of 
all,  the  Virffin  begging  the  Lily  of  the 
Infant.  That  which  is  termed  the 
fourth  period  of  the  life  of  Leonardo  is 
barren  of  incident,  and  exhibits  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  picture  of  an  aged 
man,  worn  out  by  a  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary labours,  which  no  other  man 


of  his  time  could  have  performed,  ouit- 
ting  his  native  land  to  seeic  an  asylum 
among  strangers,  and  there  closing  his 
career  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Had  the  gi- 
gantic powers  of  Leonardo  been  ex- 
clusively employed  in  the  art  of  which 
he  was  so  great  an  ornament,  he  would 
have  lefl  little  to  be  done  by  the  two 
luminaries  who  were  then  just  risen 
above  the  horison;  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  his  negligence,  versatility,  and 
want  of  perseverance,  that  Michel  An- 
gelo and  Raffaelle  possessed  themselves 
of  those  honours  which  he  might  have 
exclusively  made  his  own.  Leonardo 
composed  a  great  number  of  discourses 
upon  various  subjects,  among  which 
were,  a  Treatise  of  the  Nature,  Equi- 
librium, and  Motion  of  Water;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body;  another  of  the  Horse;  a  Treatise 
of  Perspective;  one  of  Light  and  Sha- 
dow; and  a  Treatise  of  Painting,  which 
last  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
printed.  A  noble  edition  of  it  was 
published  at  Paris  bv  Du  Fresne,  in 
1651,  with  figures  by  Nicholas  Poussin; 
and  an  English  translation  of  it  appeared 
in  1781,  8vo.  and  again  in  1796. 

VlNCXENBOOMS,  Or   ViNKOBOON   (Da- 

vid).  He  was  bom  at  Mechlin  in 
1578,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father, 
Philip  Vinckenbooms,  who  painted  only 
in  distemper,  which  his  son  also  prac- 
tised with  success;  though  he  afterwards 
carefully  studied  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil,  ana  all  his  subsequent  works  were 
painted  in  that  manner.  He  excelled 
m  landscapes  in  a  small  size,  which  he 
usually  crowded  with  figures,  cattle, 
carriages,  houses,  and  trees,  in  all  which 
he  showed  a  good  taste  of  design.  His 
subjects  were  sometimes  taken  from 
sacred  history,  conversations,  mral 
feasts,  weddings,  fairs,  or  festivals, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  he  copied 
after  nature;  and  in  several  of  his  cheer- 
ful compositions  there  appeared  humour 
and  strong  expression,  but  without  the 
least  elegance  or  grace.  The  peculiar 
genius  and  taste  of  Vinckenbooms  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  picture  of  his  at  Am- 
sterdam, representing  Christ  carrying 
his  Cross;  and  by  another  at  Frankfort, 
of  which  the  subject  is  Blind  Bartimeus 
restored  to  sight;  both  which,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  landscapee,  have  been 
engraved.   But  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  of  his  pictaret  U  in  the  Hospital  of 
Old  Men  at  Amsterdam,  and  represents 
a  crowd  of  people  Tiewing  the  drawing 
of  a  lottery  by  torch-light.  His  land- 
scapes, in  respect  to  the  touch  and  the 
colouring,  haTo  considerable  merit, 
though  somewhat  stiff  and  hard.  In 
many  of  his  pictures  Rothenhamer  in- 
serted the  figures;  and  yet  those  of 
Vinckenbooms  himself  are  executed 
with  spirit,  and  very  correctly  drawn. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1629. 

ViKNB  (Vincent  VANOBa).  He  was 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  16SS9,  and  was  the 
scholar  of  Fiancis  Hals,  whose  handling 
and  colouring  he  imitated  very  happily. 
He  painted  almost  ail  kinds  of  subjects 
with  equal  readiness  and  ease,  as  well 
in  a  large  size  as  in  a  small ;  but  he 
particularly  excelled  in  portraits,  in  the 
taste  and  manner  of  his  master,  giving 
thetn  an  agreeable  likeness  and  cha- 
racter, and  touching  them  with  a 
spirited  pencil;  for  Hals  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim  to  his  pupils,  to  practise  at 
first  with  boldness  and  freedom,  obfterr- 
ing  that  neatness  and  high  finishing 
would  afterwards  be  easily  acquired. 
Vander  Vinne  moved  less  attentive  to 
his  fame*  than  nis  fortune,  and  depre- 
ciated his  talents  so  far  as  to  undertake 
every  kind  of  sul:gect  from  which  an 
immediate  profit  arose.  He  had  a 
lively  itaagination,  and  a  fertile  inven- 
tiofi,  as  evidently  appears  in  the  emble- 
matical pictures  which  he  composed  in 
the  manner  of  Goltzius  and  others;  but 
•8  he  always  made  nature  his  study,  he 
was  remarkable  for.  the  exactness  of  his 
imitations.  On  leaving  Hals  he  tra- 
Telled  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France;  and  in  1657  returned  to 
Haerlem,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  ter- 
minated in  1702.  Besides  history  and 
portnut,  he  painted  landscapes  and 
drolleries  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

ViNNB  (Lawbbncb  Vandbb).  He 
was  the  son  of  Vincent  Vander  Vinne, 
and  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1658. 
Afier  the  example  of  his  father,  who 
was  his  only  instructor,  he  painted  a 
variety  of  sulgects,  but  chiefly  flowers 
of  the  rarest  kinds;*  and  he  worked  as 
neatly  in  water  colours  as  in  oil.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  was  extremely 
curious,  having  procured  a  number  of 
uncommon  exotics  froin  the  Bait-  and 
West  Indies,  employed  him  to  paint 


them  tffter  nature,  and  be  executed  the 
work  with  approbation.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  all  respects  &r  inferior  to  his 
fidher.  He  died  in  1724.  Old  Vander 
Vinne  Had  two  other  sons,  Jbhm  and 
Isaac,  who  were  also  painters,  bat 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 

Viola-  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1572,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Annibale  Caracci,  with 
whom  he  studied  several  years,  and 
became  an  excellent  artist.  On  leavix^ 
the  school  of  Caracci,  be  went  to  Rome 
with  his  fellow  student  Albano,  and 
became  his  associate  in  several  im- 
portant works  in  that  city,  Albano 
painting  the  figures,  and  Viola  the  land- 
scapes. Fresnoy,  who  undoubtedly  wns 
an  able  judge,  allows  the  works  of  Viola 
to  be  wonderfully  fine  and  well-coloured. 
He  painted  a  grand  landscape  for  Car- 
dinal Hpntalto,  in  conjunction  with 
Paul  Bril,  whose  manner,  as  well  as 
that  of  Brueghel,  he  studied  to  imitate. 
He  also  executed  several  noble  com- 
positions in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
which  rendered  him  famous  throagh 
all  Italy.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1622. 

VisscHEB  (CoaNBLins  db).      This 
Dutch  artist  was  bora  in  1520.     He  ex- 
celled in  history  and  portrait,  but  was^ 
unfortunately  drowned  in   bis  passage 
from  Hambui^rii  to  Amsterdam,  in  1568. 

VisscHca  (Thxodobb  or  Dibjl).  He 
was  bora  at  Haerlem  in  1650,  and  had 
Nicholas  Berchem  for  his  instructor; 
afWr  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Bentvogel 
Society.  He  painted  landscapes  and 
animals  in  the  style  of  his  master;  bat 
his  touch  is  more  negligent.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1707. 

ViTAU  (Candido).  He  was  bora  at 
Bologna  in  1680,  and  hfcd  his  education 
in  the  school  of  Carlo  Cignani,  where 
he  applied  chiefly  to  the  painting  of 
animals,  birds,  flowers,  and  fruit;  in 
which  subjects  he  acquired  an  admir- 
able taste  for  delicacy  of  touch  and 
beauty  of  colouring.    He  died  in  1758. 

ViTALi  (Giusbppb).  He 'was  also  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  studied  under 
Giovanni  Giuseppe  dal  Sole,  by  whose 
instractions  he  oecame  a  good  painter 
of  history.  His  works  are  mostly  in 
the  churches  of  Bologna,  where  he 
lived  about  the  year  1720. 

ViTB  (Timotbo  dblla,  da  Uebyno). 
This  artist,  as  his  cognomen  imports. 
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was  a  natiTe  of  Urbino»  and  bom  in 
1470.  He  received  his  education  at 
Bologna,  nnder  Francesco  Francia,  and 
continued  in  his  school  till  he  was 
twentv-six  Tears  of  age»  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
his  relation,  Raffaelle,  engaged  his  as- 
sistance in  painting  the  Sibyls^  in  the 
church  of  La  Pace,  and  gn^e  him  the 
cartoons.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Urbino,  where  he  painted 
several  capital  pieces  in  the  cathedral, 
and  other  churches.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed on  simiUr  works  at  Sienna, 
Foni,  and  other  cities.  The  first  style 
of  Timoteo  was  rather  hard  and  gotmc; 
bat  after  his  connexion  with  Raffaelle, 
he  improved  greatly,  and  his  design 
was  not  only  correct,  but  full  of  grace, 
though  he  was  deficient  in  invention. 
His  best  works  are  the  Conception,  in 
the  church  of  the  Osservanti,  at  Urbinof 
and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
len, at  Cagli.     He  died  in  1524. 

ViTX  (PixTBO  dblla).  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  to  have  learned  from 
him  the  pnaciples  of  painting.  He 
appears  sJso  to  have  been  an  eccle- 
siastic and  was  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Raffaelle. 

ViTaiN«A.(  Willi  am).  This  Dntch 
artist  was  the  scholar  of  Louis  Baek- 
huysen,  to  whose  manner  he  adhered 
with  great  credit  in  the  representation 
of  sea-pieces  and  ports.  He  was  living 
in  1744. 

ViviANi  (Ottavio,  called  Codaigo). 
He  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1599,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Tomaso  Sandrlao, 
an  eminent  painter  of  perspectiTe  in 
that  city;  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  Agoatino  Tassi,  who  had  been 
the  disciple  of  Paul  Brtl,  and  was  ex- 
cellent in  painting  architecture.  Under 
these  instructors  he  became  an  admir- 
able painter  in  their  style,  but  surpassed 
them  both  considerably.  His  subjects 
were  the  ruins  of  magnificent  edifices, 
porticoes,  convents,  and  churchesy  which, 
tor  the  truth  of  perspective,  delicate 
handling,  and  fine  keeping,  are  onri- 
▼alled.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
the  perspective  paintings  of  Viviani; 
nothing  more  elegant  and  grand  in  the 
disposition,  nor  more  beautiful  than  his 
choice  of  otnects.  His  figures  are  gene- 
rally placed  with  peculiar  judgment, 


and  so  skilfully  proportioned  to  their 
situation,  as,  by  their  comparative 
height,  to  make  the  magnificence  of 
his  buildings  more  striking,  even  at  the 
first  view;  and  by  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  as  also  by  an  excellent  style  of 
colouring,  he  gave  to  every  column  and 
elevation  the  look  of  real  nature,  and 
every  ornament  and  member  of  his 
architecture  fills  the  eye  and  the  ima^- 
natbn  with  uncommon  satisfiu:tion.  He 
died  in  1674. 

ViviBV  (Josbth).  He  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  France,  in  1657,  and  was  the 
disciple  of  Charles  le  Brun,  with  whom 
he  was  so  inde&tigable  in  his  study  and 
practice,  that,  while  in  his  sc6ool,  he 
gained  considerable  credit  by  some  per- 
formances which  he  painted  in  oil.  The 
first  finished  work  wnich  contributed  to 
raise  his  reputation  was  a  family  pic- 
ture, twelve  feet  long,  and  ten  in  height; 
but  another  painting  in  crayons,  which 
had  all  the  force,  beanty,  and  harmony 
of  oil  painting,  rendered  him  still  more 
the  object  of  admiration.  On  observ- 
ing that  his  pictures  began  to  be  ap- 
proved, he  undertook  to  paint  portraits 
m  the  historical  style,  adorned  with 
agreeable  vistas,  or  embellished  with 
fidmlous  and  allegorical  figures.  Some 
of  these  pieces  were  afterwards  en- 
graved. From  France  he  went  to  Brus- 
sels and  Bavaria,  at  which  latter  coort 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  elector  in 
crayons,  so  exquisitely,  that,  to  preserve 
it  m>m  dust,  or  damp  air,  that  prince 
had  it  covered  with  a  crystal  forty-eight 
inches  high,  which  was  the  dimensions 
of  the  picture:  he  also  appointed  him 
state  painter,  and  made  nim  several 
valuable  presents.  To  show  fitfther  his 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  Vivien,  he  sent 
im  portrait  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, who  placed  it  in  the  Florentine 
gallery  of  artists.  No  painter  in  crayons 
had  more  beanty  in  his  tints  than  Vivien, 
nor  more  rrace  or  elegance  in  the  urs 
of  his  heads  and  bis  attitudes.  He  gave 
extraordinary  softness  and  relief  to  his 
carnations;  for  which  reason,  he  was 
called  by  some  of  his  coontrymen,  the 
Frmeh  Vanefyok,  his  crayon  paintings 
being  allowed  to  have  such  a  degree  of 
force,  as  few  of  the  painters  in  oil  have 
surpassed.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1735. 

Vlxbick  (Pbtxr).     He  was  bom  at 
Courtray  in  1589,  and  at  first  was  in- 
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ttmcted  by  William  SneHaefk,  an  arfeiti 
who  punted  io  distemper;  but  he  after> 
wards  improved  himself  in  correctness 
of  design,  and  in  a  better  stjle  of  punt- 
ing, under  Charles  d'Ypres;' whose  tem- 
per, however,  was  so  capricious,  that  he 
was  constrained  to  quit  him,  and,  being 
in  very  narrow  drcumstances,  was  forced 
Io  seek  his  fortune  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try. After  contending  with  many  diffi- 
culties, he  arrived  at  Venice,  where  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Tintoretto; 
and,  by  studying  the  works  of  that  ex- 
cellent painter,  and  observing  his  in- 
structions, he  acquired  a  good  style  of 
colouring  as  well  as  of  composition.  To 
perfect  himself  still  farther,  he  went  to 
Kome,  where  he  designed  after  the 
antiques^  and  sketched  the  beautiful 
views  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with 
ffreat  spirit  and  freedom  of  hand;  and 
in  the  same  manner  be  designed  the 

f respects  about  Naples  and  Puteoli. 
>uring  his  residence  at  Rome^  he 
finished  several  historical  pictures  in 
oil,  as  well  as  in  distemper,  wnich  gained 
him  considerable  reputation;  and  on 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  hi»  cobl- 
positions  procured  him  the  approbation 
of  all  the  artists  of  his  time.  The  sub- 
jects of  some  of  these  compositions 
were,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes;  the  Brazen  Serpent;  the  Four 
Evangelists;  and  a  Crucifixion.  In  all 
his  pevfoimanees,  the  manner  of  Tinto- 
retto was  observed,  and  be  retained  it 
to  the  last.  He  was  skilled  in  per- 
spective and  architecture,  disposed  his 
figures  with  judgment,  and  had  an  agree- 
able style  of  colouring.  In  his  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  he  represented  the 
position  of  Christen  the  Cross  contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  all  other 
painters,  and  described  him  hanging 
onlv  by  the  hands  as  they  were  nayed, 
without  any  other  support..  He  died  in 
1581. 

Ylenohsls  (Philip).  This  artWt  was 
bom  at  AntwOTp  in  1620,  and  became 
a  good  painter  of  history.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1694. 

YLiEosR  (Simon  db).  He  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  about  1612,  but  his  in- 
structor* is  not  known.  He  became, 
however,  an  admirable  painter  of  ma- 
rine pieces  and  landscapes;  in  which, 
thouffh  his  merit  was  eelSpsed  by  his 
scholar,  the  younger  Vanaervelde,  he 
was  supeirior  to  most  of  the  artists  of 


Ids  time.  One  of  his  finest  perfi>i 
ances  is  a  picture  of  Christ  in  the 
Storm.  Vli^er  produced  also  some 
masteriy  etchings.  He  died  aboot  1670. 

VuBT  (William  Van).  He  was  bora 
at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1584;  and  though 
his  instructor  is  not  known,  he  proved  a 
good  artist  in  history  and  portrait.  His 
touck  was  firm  and  neile,  and  kis  colour- 
ing excellent.     He  died  in  1642^ 

Vlibt  (Hbndmck  Van).  He  was 
bora  at  Delft,  in  1608,  and  lemed  the 
principles  of  painting  from  his  uncle, 
WiUiam  Van  Vliet;  but  to  establish 
himself  in  the  best  style  of  poitraii 
paindng,  he  placed  himself  as  a  disciple 
with  Mireveft*  Though  he  had  great 
merit  in  that  Kne,  he  was  most  success- 
ful in  painting  perspective  views  of  the 
insides  of  churches,  which  were  usually 
represented  by  candlelight,  and  he  filled 
those  pictures  with  excellent  figures  of 
a  small  size,  always  contriving  to  dis- 
pose his  lights  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  very  pleasing  eflPecL 

VoBT  (Charles  BosscHAEaT).  He 
was  bora  at  ZwoUe  in  1670,  and  was 
instructed  by  hb  brother,  a  burgomaster 
of  that  citv,  and  an  excellent  painter  <^ 
plants  and  flowers.  He  also  pnctised 
under  another  flower  painter  for  some 
time;  but  his  master,  being  jealous  of 
his-  talents,  endeavoured  rather  Io  con- 
ceal the  secrets  of  the  ait  of  cc^ouring 
firom  him,  than  to  acquaint  him  with  its 
tme  principles:  Voet  therefore  Quitted 
him,  and  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  industry  to  study  accurately 
after  nature.  His  proficiency  soon  dis- 
covered the  goodness  of  his  genius; 
and  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  bis  merit  recommended  him  to 
William  Bentinck,  the  favourite  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  took  him  in  his  train  to 
London,  settled  on  him  a  considerable 
annuity,  and  bought  all  his  works  as 
seen  as  they  were  finished.  As  he 
painted  entirely  after  nature,  be  had 
those  ol]rjects  which  he  copied  always 
ready  ibr  use  in  his  own  garden,  which 
he  took  care  to  supply  with  the  most 
beautifnl  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers; 
some  of  them  exoties^  and  others  na- 
tives of  hb  own  climate.  Hb  colour- 
ing was  extremely  natural,  kb  pencil  de- 
licate, and  some  of  hb  birds  kave  been 
esteemed  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Hondekoeter.  He  died  in  1519. 

Volckaebt  (N.).    Thb  iM  Dutch 
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Sinter  wt«  born  at  Haerlem,  in  1450. 
e  exceUed  in  distemper,  and  designed 
weil  for  the  time  he  tired,  in  the  style 
of  the  antique.     He  died  in  1519. 

VoLLETBNs  (John).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  bom  at  Gertru^denberg  in 
1649,  and  was  suceessifely  the  scholar 
of  Netscher,  Nicholas  Maas,  and  John 
do  Baan;  but  his  greatest  improvement 
is  ascribed  to  his  studies  under  the  lat- 
ter, to  whom  he  became  almost  equal 
before  he  left  his  school.  The  Prince 
of  Coorland  was  his  first  patron,  and 
procured  him  the  advantage  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  all  the  officers  of  his 
own  regiment.  The  Prince  of  Nassau 
became  his  next  friend,  and  was  painted 
by  him  at  full  length,  as  large  as  life, 
which  effectually  established  his  repu- 
tation. The  colouring  of  Vollevens 
was  natural,  and  a  remarkable  fresh- 
ness, ease,  and  elegance  of  taste  ap- 
peared in  his  figures,  which  he  always 
disposed  judiciously,  and  produced  a 
striking  resemblance  of  the  persons  who 
aat  to  him.  The  harmony  observable 
in  all  his  performances  is  a  sufiicient 
proof  that  he  bad  profitably  studied  the 
great  masters,  lie  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1728. 

VoLTsaaA,  or  Ricciarslii  (Daniels 
da).  His  family  name  was  Ricciarellt, 
but  the  appellation  of  Volterra  was 
given  him  from  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, according  to  a  custom  which  at 
that  time  fenerally  prevailed  through 
Europe.  He  was  bom  in  1509,  and 
learned  the  principles  of  painting  from 
Giovanni  Antonio  Vorcelli;  but  he  im- 
proved himself  more  by  the  instructions 
of  Balthasar  Penizzi,  of  Sienna.  Yet 
he  made  no  considerable  progress;  for 
though  he  studied  with  diligence,  and 
was  impelled  by  a  desire  to  succeed 
in  his  profession,  his  genius  appeared 
heavy,  and  his  execution  was  slow.  His 
first  works,  therefbre,in  his  own  country, 
showed  much  more  of  the  stiffness  of 
labour  than  of  anything  grand  in  the 
design,  or  noble  in  the  taste  i  his  ideas 
are  without  mce,  and  hb  invention  was 
devoid  of  elegance,  contrary  to  those 
great  masters  who  seemed  to  be  born 
painters,  and  whose  early  productions 
afforded  promising  expectarions  of  their 
future  perfections.  What  he  wanted  in 
quickness  of  parts  was,  however,  com- 
pensated bv  hu  diligence  and  industry: 
and  as  be  lound  neither  antique  figures 


nor  any  fine  painUngs  in  his  native  city, 
which  could  mspire  him  with  more  ele- 
vated ideas,  and  prove  incentives  to 
him  to  aspire  after  a  nobler  manner,  he 
determined  to  visit  Rome,  as  the  only 
place  that  could  lumtsb  htm  with  pro- 
per models  for  his  improvement.  He 
there  painted  a  picture  in  oil,  repre* 
senting  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  which  he  designed 
after  living  models,  and  the  fiices  were 
also  portraits.  This  picture  was  finished 
with  great  care  ana  skill;  and,  wheat 
finished,  presented  to  Cardinal  Trivulzt, 
who  received  it  with  satisfaction,  be- 
came his  patron,  and,  what  was  stiH 
more,  conceived  a  particular  fi'iendship 
for  him;  and  thus,  oy  his  interest,  Vot- 
terra  had  soon  after  sufficient  employ- 
ment. At  Rome  he  no  longer  adhered 
to  the  manner  of  his  first  master,  but 
studied  and  adopted  the  stvle  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  was  not  only  much  im- 
proved by  the  works  of  that  famous  art- 
ist, but  promoted  by  his  recommenda- 
tion. For  some  time  he  worked  with 
Perino  del  Vaga  in  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  Agnolo  de  Massimi,  at  Rome; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  associate,  he 
succeeded  him  in  his  pension  and  em- 
ployment. But  the  work  which  immor- 
talized the  fame  of  Volterra,  was  the 
History  of  the  Cross,  painted  in  a  cha- 
pel belonging  to  the  church  of  Trinitik 
del  Monte,  on  which  he  spent  seven 
years.  The  finest  piece  of  this  series 
represents  Christ  taken  down  from  the 
cross  by  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  and  other 
disciples;  the  Virgin  is  in  a  swoon,  sup- 
ported by  the  two  Marys.  It  is  an 
admirable  performance,  disposed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  having  a  deal 
of  grace,  with  good  expression.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  or  Nicolo  Pous- 
sin,  the  Transfiguration,  by  Rafiaelle; 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Do- 
menichino;  and  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  Volterra,  were  the  three  most 
capital  pictures  in  the  world.  Thb  ce- 
lebratea  picture  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  their  attempt  to  detach  it 
fi^m  the  wall,  when  it  fell  to  pieces  and 
perished.  The  principal  works  of  this 
master  are  at  Home;  but  when  he  re- 
visited his  native  citv,  he  left  there,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  auction,  the  history 
of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  with 
figures  of  a  small  sise,whioh  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  es^ 
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teemed  a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  after- 
warda  came,  by  purcbaae,  into  the  Flo- 
reiUme  gallery.  Not  long  after.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  having,  through  an  exoesa  of 
zeal,  determined  to  deface  the  Latt 
Judgment  of  Buonarroti,  on  aooount  f)i 
the  niiditiea,  was  with  great  difficultj 
preT»led  on  to  alter  bis  resolution  by 
the  importanity  of  the  cardinals,  who 
were  better  jw^^  of  the  merit  of  that 
grand  composition  than  himself.  Vol- 
terra  was  tnerefore  appointed  to  clothe 
the  exceptionable  figures  with  proper 
draperies,  suitable  to  the  attitudes;  and 
he  executed  that  work  extremely  to  his 
own  honour,  although  it  deprived  the 
original  of  many  of  its  real  beauties. 
He  painted  several  g^nd  compositions 
for  Cardinal  Famese,  and  also  uv  the 
papal  palace  of  Belvidere;  but  Julius 
II L,  who  succeeded  Paul,  having  di* 
vested  Volterra  of  his  pension  and  em- 
ployment, he  quitted  painting  entirely, 
and  ever  after  applied  himself  to  sculp- 
ture.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1566. 

VoLTEEBANO,  966  FBAMCEaCHINI. 

VooRHouT  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1647,  and  at  first  was 
the  disciple  of  ConAtantiue  Verhout,  of 
Gouda,  a  good  painter  of  conversations, 
with  whom  he  continued  six  years,  and 
then  became  the  scholar  of  John  Van 
Noort,  a  punter  of  portndt  and  history, 
at  Amsterdam,  with  whom  he  spent 
five  years  in  completing  his  studies. 
When  he  began  to  practise,  he  was 
very  industrious  to  improve  himself  by 
studying  after  nature,  and  made  so 
great  a  proficiency,  that  in  a  few  years 
his  works  rose  into  much  esteem.  In 
1672,  the  French  army  having  entered 
Holland,  Voorhout  went  to  Hamburgh, 
where  lie  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, and  was  entreated  to  settle  in 
that  city.  On  th&  restoration  of  peace, 
however,  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  continued  there  in  constant  emi^y- 
ment  till  his  death  in  1710.  One  of 
bia  most  capital  pictures  is  the  Death 
of  Sophonisba,  which  is  well  designed, 
and  with  a  strong  expression.  The 
historical  subjects  which  he  chose  to 

Ekint  were  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
nd;  and  such  as  were  sufficient  to 
employ  all  his  powers  of  genius  to  re- 
present with  dignity  and  propriety. 

VoO»T    (COENBLICS     VANDfeB^       He 

was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1560,  and  ex- 
celled in  portraiture,  which  he  practised 


at  Amsterdam  with  great  reputation.. 
He  died  there  in  I6a2. 

Voa  (Mabtin  db).  He  was  bora  at 
Antwerp,  according  to  the  most  ho- 
thentic  accounts,  in  1520,  and  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  Peter  de  Vos,  a 
very  able  artisi;  bot  aft^^ards  be  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Francis  Florist 
with  whom  he  gained  great  knowledge 
of  desigii  and  eolourinf.  On  quitting^ 
thai  scbool,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  several  years,  and 
improved  himself  by  studying  after  the 
best  models.  From  tbenoe  he  ressoved 
to  Venice,  and  attached  himself  particu- 
larly to  Tintoretto,  who  soon  fbond  hia 
worthy  of  his  esteem,  and  employed 
him  to  paint  the  landscapes  in  his  pie* 
tures.  He  also  explained  to  him  those 
principles  and  rules  by  which  he  had 
formed  his  own  taste;  and  generously 
disclosed  to  him  every  secret  relative  to 
colouring,  which  he  bad  either  derived 
from  Titian,  or  acquired  by  his  own 
skill  and  ezperienee.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  this  able  instructor,  De  Vea 
became  an  excellent  painter;  bis  repu- 
tation spread  throvffh  aU  Italy,  mid  he 
was  not  only  employed  for  historical 
compositions,  but  in  painting  portraits 
of  the  fitfnily  of  the  Medici.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  he  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  finished  several 
grand  altar-pieees,  which  attracted  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  be  was  received 
into  the  academy  of  that  dty.  De  Voa 
had  a  fimitftil  invention,  and  composed 
bis  suljects  with  great  readiness;  his 
manner  resembled  that  of  Tintoretto^ 
but  hia  compositioa  had  less  fire,  and 
variety  in  the  contours  of  his  figures. 
His  <lesign  wae  correct,  and  his  laige 
works  were  of  an  elevated  character. 
His  colouring  was  Venetian,  and  ins 
pencil  was  firee;  but  his  draperies  ap- 
pear too  much  broken  in  the  folds*  and 
ne  wanted  grace  and  expression.  Has 
principal  works  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp  are,  the  Marriage  of  Cana; 
the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes;  the 
Temptation  of  St  Anthony;  and  the 
Resurrection;  and  in  the  ehnreh  of  St. 
James  is  a  fine  piece  by  him  of  the 
Last  Supper.  He  died  in  1604.  Mar- 
tin de  VOS  had  a  brother,  named  Peier, 
who  waa  also  a  painter,  but  of  no  repute. 

Vos  (Wu.uAif  »b).  He  waa  the 
nephew  and  po|Ml  of  Martin  de  Yes,  in 
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whose  8tyie  he  painted  history  with 
great  credit.  Vandyck  inserted  his 
portrait  in  bis  collection  of  dutinguished 
artists,  and  from  it  Bolswert  executed 
an  engraving. 

Vos  (Simon  ds).  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1608,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Rubens,  under  whom  he  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  history  and 
portrait.  He  occupied  himself  continue 
ally  in  studying  everything  that  might 
promote  bis  knowledge;  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who  took  pains  to  make  the 
deepest  researches  into  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  they  professed.  He 
painted  equally  well  in  large  and  in 
•mall;  his  pencU  is  free;  his  touch  light 
and  firm;  bis  colouring,  in  general 
lively,  agreeable,  and  producing  a  good 
effect.  Hb  figures  were  well  designed, 
though  sometimes  a  little  too  much 
constrained  in  the  attitudes;  and  he 
often  wanted  elegance  and  dignity  in 
hit  ideas,  as  well  as  grace  in  the  airs 
of  his  figures.  In  the  churches  at 
Antwerp  are  some  of  his  pictures,  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  works  of 
his  master.  These  are,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross;  the  Resurrection;  and 
St.  Norbert  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  highly  of 
this  last  piece;  and  says  of  the  painter, 
"  Simon  de  Vos  was  particuUurly  ex- 
cellent in  portraits.  There  is  at  Ant- 
werp his  own  portrait,  punted  by  him- 
self in  black,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  so 
highly  finished,  in  the  broad  style  of 
Correffio,  that  nothing  can  exceed  it." 
De  Vos  also  showed  extraordinary 
force  and  nature  in  his  pictures  of  the 
chase;  and  one  of  his  compositions  in 
that  style  is  in  the  cabuiet  of  the  Elector 
Palatine.    He  died  after  the  year  1662. 

Vos  (Paul  de).  He  was  bom  at 
Alost,  in  Flanders,  about  1600,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Snyders.  He  travelled  through  several 
parts  of  Italy, and  Spain,  and  every 
where  met  with  respect,  on  account  of 
his  merit,  as  well  in  designing  as  eo- 
louring.  He  painted  battles  and  hunt- 
ings oi  the  wild  boar  and  other  game, 
a&er  nature;  his  animals  of  every  kind 
were  correctly  drawn,  and  their  actions 
and  attitudes  had  great  spirit  and  fine 
expression.  As  he  usually  painted  in 
a  large  size,  his  pictures  were  mostly 
the  ornaments  ol  magnificent  halls,  in 


palaces  of  great  personages.  He  was 
much  employed  for  the  royal  collections 
for  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany;  so  that  his  pictures  are 
rarely  to  be  seen.  His  animals,  espe- 
cially his  dogs,  are  drawn  with  uncom- 
mon spirit.     He  died  in  1654. 

Vos  (Co&NELius  db).  He  was  bora 
at  Alost  in  1690,  and  studied  under  hit 
father,  who  was  the  son  of  the  preceding 
Paul  de  Vos.  Afterwards  be  went  to 
Italv;  and,  on  bis  return  to  Flanders, 
settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  painted 
history  and  portrait  with  reputation. 
He  died  there  in  1751. 

VOSMKBR    (J AMIS    WONTXBS).      This 

Dutch  artist  was  bora  at  Delft  in  ld84» 
He  painted  landscape  well,  but  quitted 
that  style  for  fruit  and  flowers,  when  he 
went  to  Italy.  He  died  at  Delft  in 
1641. 

VosTEKicAM  (Jobn).  This  Dutch 
painter  was  born  at  Bommel  in  1648. 
He  learaed  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
from  his  fiither,  who  waa  a  portrait 
painter;  after  which  he  stuaied  at 
Utrecht,  under  Herman  Saohtleven,  to 
whom  he  became  superior  in  landscape. 
But  great  as  his  merit  was,  it  fell  short 
of  his  vanity;  and,  instead  of  following 
his  profession,  by  which  he  might  have 
acquired  real  honour  and  affluence,  he 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  baron,  at  Paris, 
maintained  a  suite  of  servants,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  a  style  oi  splendour. 
This  extravagant  course,  however,  could 
not  last  long;  and,  in  1672,  be  was 
obliged  to  retura  to  Utrecht;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Nimeguen,  where 
the  Marquis  of  Bethune  employed  him 
in  painting  several  views  on  the  Rhine. 
Soon  after  this  be  visited  England;  and 
bis  talents  being  made  known  to  Charlee 
II.,  that  monarch  engaged  him  to  paint 
several  views,  particularly  a  very  fine 
one  of  Wiodaor;  for  which  Vosterman 
demanded  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
was  deemed  exorbitant;  and  he  did  not 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  sum.  The  high 
prices  which  he  put  upon  his  works, 
and  the  bad  use  he  made  of  his  money, 
threw  htm  into  difficulties;  and  he  was 
confined  in  prison  for  debt.  Some  of 
the  English  artists,  however,  who  ad- 
mired bis  talents,  liberated  him;  and  he 
resumed  his  pencil,  though  with  little 
advantage,  on  account  of  the  extra va- 
I  gant  price  which  he  demanded  for  bia 
I  pictures.    At  the  accession  of  James 
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II*,  Sir  William  Soames,  being  ap- 
poiiited  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  took  Vosterman  in  bis  train, 
with  a  Tiew  to  employ  bim  in  sketching 
views  in  the  East;  bat  that  minister 
djingr  in  the  joynge,  put  an  end  to  the 
design.  What  became  of  Vosterman 
after  this  b  not  known  ^  but  it  is  con- 
jectured that  he  went  to  Poland,  whither 
he  had  been  previously  invited  by  his 
first  patron,  the  Marquis  de  Bethune. 
He  died  in  1699.  He  surpassed,  by 
many  degrees,  all  the  landscape  painters 
of  «s  time  in  neatness  of  touch  and 
delicacy  of  finishing.  His  taste  was 
Flemisn;  but  he  worked  up  his  pictures 
in  an  ezouisite  manner,  and  enriched 
them  witn  small  figures,  which  had 
wonderful  truth  and  exactness.  His 
scenes  are  always  well  chosen,  and  ge- 
nerally are  views  of  the  Rhine,  designed 
with  all  possible  accuracy.  In  these 
views  he  constantly  represents  a  laree 
eitent  of  country,  aiversified  with  hills, 
lawns,  groves,  and  lovely  windings  of 
the  river,  and  artfully  comprised  the 
most  extensive  scenes  in  a  small  com- 
pass. His  tone  of  colouring  b  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  and  like  nature;  his 
touch  IS  tender,  yet  full  of  spirit;  and 
the  boats  and  vessels  which  appear  on 
the  river  are  not  only  drawn  correctly, 
but  they  are  so  placed  and  proportioned 
as  to  delude  the  eye  agreeably  by  their 
perspective  truth. 

VouxT  (Simon).  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1562,  and  was  instructed  by  his 
&ther,  Laurence  Vouet,  a  painter  of 
very  moderate  abilities.  Simon,  how- 
ever, by  having  a  good  natural  genius, 
and  having  also  the  opportunities  of 
seeing  many  capital  pictures  of  the  best 
roasters  among  the  collections  at  Pans, 
obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
provement He  knew  so  much  of  his 
art,  and  was  in  such  repute,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  that  M.  de  Sancy.  who  was 
going  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
took  Vouet  with  him  as  his  painter. 
There  he  drew  the  picture  of  the 
Grand  Signior;  and,  though  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  it  any  other  way  than  by 
memory,  and  Irom  a  view  of  him  at  the 
audience,  he  produced  an  uncommon 
likeness.  From  thence  Vouet  went  to 
Venice,  and  next  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Pope  Urban  VI  il., 
who  enflbled  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
there,  aud    conferrea  on    him    many 


marks  of  esteem.  Thus  sitoited,  he 
studied  industriously  after  nature,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  it  with  fidelity. 
He  punted  many  portraits  and  histori- 
cal compositions  during  hb  residence  at 
Rome,  became  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luxe,  and  had  a  pennon 
from  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  1627,  re- 
called him  to  France,  that  he  might 
work  in  his  palaces.  He  practised  both 
in  portrait  and  history.  Hb  greatest 
perfection  lay  in  hb  colouring  and  in 
the  liveliness  of  his  pencil,  but  in  other 
respects  his  merit  was  little.  He  had 
no  genius  for  grand  composition;  was 
poor  in  hb  invention;  ignorant  of  per- 
spective; and  knew  scarcely  anything 
of  the  harmony  of  colours,  or  of  the  doc- 
trine of  lights  and  shadows.  He  first 
made  Caravaggio  and  Valentino  hb 
models,  but  soon  quitted  their  style  for 
one  peculbr  to  himself,  the  character- 
istic of  which  b  glare  and  feebleness. 
Yet  Franee  was  indebted  to  him  for  de- 
stroying the  insipid  and  barbarous  man- 
ner which  had  reigned  till  hb  time. 
The  novelty  of  Vouet's  manner,  and  the 
excellence  of  hb  temper,  brought  the 
French  artists  to  adopt  his  stvle,  and 
procured  him  a  number  of  (&sciples; 
among  whom  were  Le  Brun,  Perrier, 
Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Dorigny,  and  Fre»- 
noy.  He  had  the  honour,  also,  to  in- 
struct the  king  himself  in  the  art  of  de- 
signing. He  died  in  1641.  Simon  had 
a  brother,  named  Aubin  Vonet,  who 
painted  after  hb  manner,  and  vrith  toler- 
able success. 

VoTs  (Art  de).  He  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1641,  and  at  first  was  the 
disciple  of  Nicholas  Knupfer,  a  good 
painter,  at  Utrecht;  but  he  studied 
afterwards  in  the  school  of  Abraham 
Vanden  Tempel,  without  adopting  the 
manner  of  either;  for,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Peter  Van  Slingriandt, 
he  followed  hb  style  of  finbhing  with 
great  success.  He  was  D»turriiy  stu- 
dious, and  applied  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  his  profession,  till  he  was  di- 
verted from  it  by  marrying  a  rich  wife; 
and,  being  by  that  means  enabled  to  in- 
dulge himself,  he  led  a  life  of  idleness, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation.  After 
three  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  re- 
sumed his  pencil,  without  the  least  per- 
ceptible alteration  to  his  disadvantage, 
eiuier  in  hb  handling  or  colouring.  In 
painting  naked  figures  he  particnlariy 
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exceUed,  and  entWeiied  hb  landaiaipeff 
with '  them,  choosing  generally  some 
subject  from  fabulous  history.  He  also 
painted  pieces  selected  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  histories  with  great  success; 
his  figures  being  well  designed,  and  cor- 
rectly drawn.  The  pictures  of  De 
Voys  sold  high,  and  yet  there  was  such 
a  call  for  them,  that  his  hand  could 
hardly  supply  the  demand  of  the  public 
He  was  naturally  of  an  indolent  temper, 
and  it  is  much  lamented  that  thereby 
few  of  his  works  are  now  to  be  procurea. 
Sometimes  be  imitated  the  manner  of 
Poelemburg,  sometimes  that  of  Brouwer, 
and  frequently  he  punted  in  the  style 
of  Teniers.  The  History  of  Dido  and 
^neas  hunting,  and  overtaken  by  a 
Storm,  is  commended,  as  being  an  ex- 
cellent perfonnance,  both  in  respect  of 
the  design  and  colouring;  as  also  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Cecilia  performinflp  on  a 
Alusical  Instrument:  and  Houbraken 
mentions  his  having  seen  a  picture  of 
a  Soldier,  punted  by  De  Voys,  in  a 
■mall  size,  which  was  worthy  of  being 
placed  among  the  best  works  of  the 
Plemish  masters.  His  chief  produc- 
tions, however,  were  portraits  and  con- 
▼ersations.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1696. 

Vrbb  (Nicholas  de).  Thb  artist 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1650.  He  was 
a  good  painter  of  landscapes  and 
flow^.  His  colouring  was  lively  and 
naturaV,  and  his  touch  free  and  pleasant. 
He  died^  Alkmaer  in  1702. 

Vaiss  (John  FaEosMAN  db).  He 
was  bom  at  Leeuwaerden,  in  East  Fries* 
land,  in  1527,  and  for  five  years  was 
the  disciple  of  Renior  Gueritsen,  at 
Amsterdam;  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  another  master,  with  whom  he 

fractised  perspective  and  architecture, 
n  1549  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where,  in 
concert  with  other  artists,  lie  painted 
the  triumphal  arches  erected  in  tnat  citv 
for  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
From  thence  he  travelled  to  Mechlin, 
where  he  finished  several  fine  pictures 
In  perspective;  and  likewise  corrected 
ana  improved  some  paintings  in  that 
style,  wnich  had  been  begun  by  Come* 
lius  de  Vianen,  but  were  heavy  and 
cold  in  the  colouring.  The  skill  which 
De  Vries  disphnyed  on  this  occasion 
guned  him  very  great  applause.  A 
memorable  painting  by  this  master  was 
for  Giles  Hoffman,  at  Antwerp.     He 


represented  on  a  wall,  fronting  the  en- 
trance, a  vista,  throufl^h  whid»  appeared 
an  elegant  garden,  laid  out  in  noble 
parterres.  This  performance  was  so 
natural,  and  the  perspective  so  true,  that 
man^  took  it  for  reality;  and  the  de- 
ception was  so  sti-ong  that  it  imposed 
even  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  what  it  appeared,  till  convinced  by 
a  near  approach.  In  this  style  De 
Vries  was  excellent;  his  lights  and  sha- 
dows were  judiciously  conducted;  and 
every  olyect  which  he  introduced  in 
the  perspective  views  of  the  insides  of 
rooms,  halls,  or  galleries,  was  repre- 
sented with  all  the  truth  of  nature,  finely 
coloured,  and  with  remarkable  trans- 
parence. His  works,  which  are  dis- 
persed through  Germany,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  England,  preserve  the  es^ 
timation  in  which  they  were  oriiginally 
held,  and  bring  considerable  prices. 
What  frequently  adds  to  the  value  of 
his  pictures  is,  that  other  celebrated 
masters  painted  the  figures  in  his  com- 
positions, which  are  always  well  adapted 
to  the  perspective  scenes  designed  by 
De  Vries.  The  style  of  his  architec- 
ture, however,  is  heavy,  and  without 
elegance.  One  of  his  best  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  inside  of  a  room,  with 
figures  delicately  painted,  describing  the 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Doctor  Robinson,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Armajf h.  De  Vries  was  also 
an  engraver.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in 
1588. 

Vries  (Paul  de).  This  Flemish 
artist  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1554,  and 
studied  under  his  father,  tne  preceding 
painter,  whose  manner  he  followed 
with  success.     He  died  in  1598. 

VaiBs  (Solomon  de).  He  was  also 
the  son  and  scholar  or  John  de  Vries, 
and  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1556.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes  with  ruins,  and 

J  tainted  much  in  the  manner  of  his 
ather,  with  the  exception  of  his  colour- 
ing, which  was  too  black.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  1604. 

Vries  (Prtxr  de).  He  was  the  son 
of  the  last-mentioned  painter,  and  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1587.  He  stu- 
died under  his  father,  and  followed  his 
manner  completely.  He  died  in  .1642. 

Vromans  (Nicholas).  This  artist 
was  born  in  Holland  in  1660.  He  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  **  Painter  of 
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Serpents,**  from  the  sabjects  which  he 
chose  to  represent. 

Veoom,  or  Yboon  (Hbnet  Cobnb- 
Ltus).  This  Dutch  painter  wss  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1566.  Hia  father  waa  a 
statuary,  hot  dying  when  Cornelius  was 
young,  the  widow  married  a  painter  on 
china,  named  Henricksen,  who  taught 
him  the  principles  of  his  art  At  length, 
the  ill  usage  which  he  receiTcd  from 
hb  &ther-in-law  induced  him  to  leave 
Haerlem, and  goto  Rotterdam;  whence 
he  sailed  for  Spain;  but  the  ship  was 
cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Portuffal. 
Relatiiuf  at  Lisbon  the  danger  he  had 
escaped,  a  portrait  painter  there  en- 
gaged him  to  paint  the  storm  which  he 
had  ao  happily  described.  He  did  soi 
and  the  picture  was  sold  to  a  nobleman 
for  a  considerable  sum.  Vroom  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  Portugal  for 
some  time;  and  then  went  to  &Tille, 
from  which  place  he  returned  to  his 
own  country;  but  had  not  lone  been 
there  before  he  was  engaged  oy '  the 
Eari  of  Nottingham  to  mue  the  designs 
for  the  tapestry  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
For  this  purpose  he  came  to  England, 
and  performed  his  task  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employer.  In  the  time  of 
M  republic,  these  hangings  were  placed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  great  na- 
tional subject  is  treated  in  ten  pictures, 
oontmmnff  the  description  of  toe  parti- 
cular incidents  of  eich  day.  The  de- 
signs were,  at  that  time,  much  com- 
mended; though,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  disposed  his  vessels  injudiciously  in 
most  of  his  compositions;  for  they  are 
designed  without  grace  or  elegance  as 
to  their  forms;  and,  by  his  wantinff  a 
competent  knowledge  of  perspective, 
he  placed  the  horisantal  line  so  Jhigh, 
that  it  destroyed  the  distance  which  ne 
wished  to  express;  because  the  mofe 
that  line  is  depressed,  the  more  remote 
all  objects  must  necessarily  appear. 
His  works  are  now  in  no  great  esteem. 
Yroon  died  in  1619. 

Vetx  (THisaBT  de).  This  Dutch 
artist  was  bom  at  Gouda  in  1580.  He 
became  a  good  painter  of  history  and 
povtrait,  which  he  practised  at  "Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1582. 

Voaa  (AmiioLD  de).  This  French 
painter  was  bora  at  Oppenoir  in  1642, 
and,  after  studying  in  his  native  comitry, 
went  to   Italy,   where'  ho  acquired  a 


tolerable  taste  in  history.  He  slso 
painted  perspective  and  architecture, 
lie  died  at  Lisle  in  1724. 

Vvm,  or  Vtetb  (John  MAamr). 
This  Swisa  artist  waa  bora  at  SchaiT- 
hausen  in  1650.  He  studied  at  Rome 
and  Venice;  after  which  he  returned  to 
hb  own  country,  where  he  practised 
historical  painting,  with  great  r^Mita- 
tion,  till  rns  death,  in  1717.  Hia  prin- 
cipal works  are,  the  Death  of  Adonis; 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines;  the  Judgment 
of  Paris;  the  Continence  of  Scipio;  the 
Death  of  Cleopatra;  and  the  Wossan 
taken  in  Adultery.  He  had  a  great, 
bat  wild  geniua;  and  affected  to  imitate 
Buonarrod  in  grandeur  and  design. 


W. 

Waal,  or  Webl  (Jobitdb).  This 
arUst  waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1557,  and 
studied  under  the  elder  Franck,in  whose 
style  he  painted  historr.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  academy  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  in  1602. 

Waal,  or  Weel  (Lucas  ds).  He 
was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1691,  and 
studied  the  art  of  painting  under  his 
fiither,  John  de  Waal;  bat  aflerwafds 
he  became  the  disciple  of  John  Brn^ 
gbel,  whose  manner  he  followed  with 
success,  and  hia  pictures  contained  a 
greater  variety  than  thoee  of  hb  master. 
He  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and 
particulariy  at  Genoa,  where  he  fmished 
many  noble  designs  in  firesoo  aa  well  as 
in  oil.  He  painted  battles  in  aa  excel- 
lent style,  and  derigned  bis  figvreawith 
spirit  and  good  expression.  But  his 
particular  merit  lay  in  landacapea,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  great  vanety  of 
precipices,  craggy  rocks,  waterfoUa,  tor* 
renta,  and  oth«r  pictnreaqne  inodenti^ 
much  in  the  manner  of  Brueghel;  each 
oltject  being  vwy  happily  iBntaled,and 
extremely  naturaL    He  died  in  1676. 

Waal,  or  Wbbz.  (CoanBuvs  db). 
He  was  the  yooncer  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  bom  in  1594,  at  Aaft- 
werp,  where  he  studied  under  Ids  &ther. 
Afterwards  he  accompanied  Loeas  to 
Italy,  and,  while  at  Genoa,  painled 
some  pictures  for  the  churches;  but  hb 
principal  solgecls  were  landacapea  and 
oattlea.  Hb  landscapes  wem  highly 
esteemed  for  the  chmce  of  the  situa- 
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tiou,  the  judgment  shown  in  cooduct- 
log  the  distanceii*  and  for  excellent 
keeping.  He  appeared  moat  eminent, 
howoTer.  in  bis  battles  and  sea-fights; 
in  which  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the 
Tictors,  and  tne  dejection  and  terror  of 
the  vanquuhed,  were  strongly  expressed. 
He  filled  his  designs  with  an  abundance 
of  figures,  which  he  grouped  and  dis- 
posed with  great  skill.  His  tnTcntion 
was  lively  and  fruitful;  his  pencil  free 
and  masterly;  and  an  agreeable  manner 
of  colouring  recommended  his  pictures 
to  the  best  Judges;  though  hb  taste  was 
entirely  Flemish  in  the  airs  and  forms 
of  his  figures,  their  habits,  characters, 
and  countenances,  and  also  in  his  cattle. 
The  Duke  d'Arschot  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter;  and  tor  Philip  III. 
King  of  Spain,  he  finished  several  grand 
compositions  of  battles,  extremely  to 
the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch.  One 
picture  of  De  Waal  has  been  much  ad- 
mired: the  subject  b,  the  Storming  of 
a  Fortification,  with  a  vast  number  of 
figures,  well  deugned,  and  with  good 
expression.  In  the  front  is  a  command- 
ing-officer, mounted  on  a  dappled  gray 
horse;  and  at  some  distance  is  a  figure 
in  black  armour,  riding  among  a  throng 
of  foot  soldiers,  which  he  seems  en- 
couraging to  rush  on  to  the  attack;  and 
the  whole  has  a  good  effect.  This 
painting,  which  was  formerly^at  Amster- 
dam, is  supposed  now  to  be  in  Ireland, 
having  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son. Cornelius  de  Waal  executed  some 
Sirited  etchings  iirom  his  own  designs, 
e  died  in  1662. 

Wagbmav  (Henrt).  This  Swiss 
artist  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1566.  He 
was  both  a  painter  and  engraver,  but  is 
chiefly  known  by  hb  drawings,  which 
possess  great  merit,  and  are  in  the  man- 
ner of  Pablo  Farinato. 

Walx  (Samuxl).  He  was  bom  in 
London,  and  served  hb  apprenticeship 
to  an  engraver  on  plate.  Afkerwanb 
he  studied  drawing  and  design  at  the 
academy  in  St.  MartiaVlane.  He  next 
ventured  to  paint  in  oil,  in  the  manner 
of  Havman,  and  decorated  several  ceil- 
ings; but  his  principal  emplovment  was 
in  desiffninff  for  the  booksellers.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  perspec- 
tive and  architecture,  in  which  last  he 
assisted  Mr.  Gwynn,  by  making  draw- 
ings for  him;  among  which  were  those 
of  the  Section  of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral. 


Mr.  Wale  was  one  of  the  successful 
condidates  for  the  prizes  given  bv  the 
Society  of  Arts;  and,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy,  her  became 
a  member  of  it,  and  afterwards  was  a[>- 
pointed  professor  of  perspective.  Ou 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wilton  ne  was  made 
librarian,  and  held  both  places  till  his 
death,  in  1766. 

Walkbx  (RoBsaT).  Thb  aitist  b 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Eng- 
lana.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  so  greatly  improved  him- 
self by  studying  the  works  of  Vandyck, 
as  to  become  a  popular  painter  of  por- 
traits. He  was  cniefl^  employed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party;  and 
he  painted  four  portraits  of  Cromwell. 
One  of  these  represented  the  usurper 
with  a  gold  chain  about  hb  neck,  to 
which  were  appended  a  gold  medal,  the 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  a  pearl,  sent  to  the 
Protector  by  the  Queen  Christina.  Thb 
picture  was  found  at  an  inn  in  Cam- 
Dridgeshire,  and  came  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  Lord  Montford:  an- 
other portrut  of  Cromwell  is  at  Cashio- 
bury,  m  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Ean  of  Essex.  Walker  also  painted 
Oliver  and  Lambert  together  in  one 
piece,  which  was  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Bradford.  The  hbtory  of  the 
fourth  portrait  is  singular.  Ine  asent 
of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  received 
orders  from  hb  master  to  procure  a  por- 
trait of  Cromwell,  met  with  one  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady,  who  refused  to  part 
with  it  under  five  hundred  pounds; 
which  sum  was  paid,  and  the  piece  sent 
to  Florence,  where  it  remains.  Walker's 
own  portrait,  by  himself,  b  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Gallery  at  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Arandel-house,  in  the  Strand,  London, 
about  the  year  1660. 

Walmbslbt  (John).  Thb  ingeni- 
ous artist  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1763. 
On  account  of  some  dbpute  with  hb 
relations,^  who  were  very  respectable, 
he  came  to  London,  and  practised  land- 
scape painting  with  great  success.  For 
some  time  he  was  engaged  as  a  scene 
painter  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  and  also 
at  Coven  t*garden;  but  at  length  he  re- 
tired to  Bath,  where  he  confined  him- 
self to  paintine  landscapes  in  oil,  of  a 
small  size,  which  are  traly  excellent. 
He  died  there  in  1805. 

Wabb  (Captain).  Witii  tiie  Chris- 
tian name  of  this  gentleman  we  are  not 
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aequuDted;  but  he  held  a  military  ap- 
pointment in  the  East  India  Company'a 
service,  and  died  in  one  of  their  settle- 
ments. In  the  exhibitions  of  1772  and 
1773  he  produced  landscapes  and  pic- 
tures of  Indian  views.  He  was,  while 
in  England,  secretary  to  the  chartered 
Society  of  Artists. 

Wassenberg  (John  Abel).  He  was 
bom  at  Groeningen  in  1689;  and,  hav- 
ing spent  some  time  in  designing,  was 
placed  as  a  disciple  with  John  Van 
Dieren;  but  his  principal  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  painting  was  derived  from  the 
precepts  of  Adrian  Vander  Werf,  who 
taught  him  the  best  manner  of  pencil- 
ing and  colouring;  and  by  a  close  ap- 
plication to  his  profession,  he  soon 
qualified  himself  to  appear  with  great 
credit  in  the  world.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Rotterdam,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
was  employed  in  several  considerable 
works,  in  saloons  and  grand  apartments, 
for  which  he  composed  historical  de- 
signs, and  interspersed  them  with  por- 
traits painted  in  a  g^d  style,  well 
coloured,  and  with  a  strong  likeness. 
These  works  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
employed  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
himself  and  his  princess,  and  the  chief 
ladies  of  his  court.  Besides  the  com- 
positions which  he  finished  in  a  large 
size,  he  also  painted  easel  pictures, 
which  he-  worked  up  with  exquisite 
neatness;  and  it  seemed  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  an  artist  who  was  so 
generally  accustomed  to  large  works, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  eye  must  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  painting,  could 
adapt  his  touch,  tints,  and  handling,  to 
such  small  pieces  as  required  the  nearest 
view  to  observe  their  beauties,  and  yet 
in  each  style  to  show  himself  equally  a 
master.  Among  several  of  his  cabinet 
pictures,  a  Nativity  is  particularly  men- 
tioned, which  in  every  respect  is  charm- 
ingly executed.     Ho  diea  in  1750. 

Wasseb  (Anna).  She  was  bom  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1679;  being 
the  daughter  of  Rodolph  Wasser,  a  per- 
son of  considerable  note  in  his  own 
country,  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Zunch.  Anna  had  the  advantage  of 
a  polite  education;  and  as  she  showed 
a  lively  genius,  particularly  in  design- 
ing, she  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  Warner,  at  Berne.     At  first 


he  made  her  study  after  good  models, 
and  copy  the  best  puntings  be  could 
procure,  that  he  might  form  a  true 
judgment  of  her  talents;  but  after  hav- 
ing instructed  her  for  some  time,  on 
seeing  a  copy  which  she  had  finishcMi  of 
a  Flora,  after  a  picture  of  his  own  paint- 
ing, it  astonished  him  to  find  such  con 
rectness  and  colouring  in  so  young  an 
artist,  she  being  then  only  thurteen  years 
of  age.  She  punted  at  first  in  oil, 
with  very  promising  appearances  of  suc- 
cess, but  afterwards  appfied  herself  en- 
tirely to  miniature,  ror  which  indeed 
nature  seemed  to  have  furnished  her 
with  peculiar  talents.  Her  works  in 
that  style  soon  procured  her  the  fiivour 
of  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  par- 
ticular, sent  the  portndt  of  himself  and 
that  of  his  sister,  in  large,  to  be  eo|Ned 
in  miniature  by  her  hand,  in  which  per^ 
formance  she  succeeded  so  happily,  that 
her  reputation  was  eflectuaUy  esta- 
blished through  all  Germany.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden-Duriach  was  an- 
other of  her  early  patrons;  and  she  also 
received  many  commissions  fipom  the 
first  personages  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Though,  by  the  influence  of  her  fiither, 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  devote  moat  of 
her  time  to  portrait  painting,  as  such 
kind  of  pictures  pit>duced  a  much 
mater  and  a  more  immediate  profit  to 
his  family,  yet  her  favourite  subjects 
were  those  of  the  pastoral  kind,  in  whicii 
she  displayed  the  delicacy  of  her  taste 
in  invention  and  composition,  in  the 
elegance  of  her  manner  of  designing, 
and  in  g:iving  so  much  harmony  to  the 
whole,  as  invariably  to  afiTord  pleasure 
to  the  most  judicious  beholders.  In 
all  her  subjects,  indeed,  she  discovered 
a  fine  genius,  an  exceeding  good  taste, 
and  agreeable  colouring.  She  died 
unmarried,  in  1718. 

Waterloo  (Anthony).  Honbraken 
and  Weyermans,  the  principal  Dutch 
authors  who  notice  thb  admirable  artist, 
make  no  mention  of  the  place  or  time  of 
his  birth,  nor  of  the  master  by  whom  he 
was  instrueted  in  painting,  but  content 
themselves  with  observing,  that  by  some 
it  is  said  he  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
while  others  as  positively  affirm  that  he 
was  bom,  about  1616,  at  Utrecht,  in 
which  city,  or  near  it,  he  certainly 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  How- 
ever, his  style  sumciently  distinguisbes 
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him  from  an/  of  bis  contemporaries, 
and  his  merit  entitles  him  to  a  place 
among  the  best  painters  of  the  Low 
Countries.  His  scenes  are  agreeable 
representations  of  simple  nature,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  improvement;  he 
imitated  justlv  what  he  saw,  but  wanted 
elegance  in  his  choice  of  ol^ects  as  well 
as  of  hb  situations;  yet  exactness  is 
visible  in  all  his  performances.  There 
is  generally  a  great  degree  of  clearness 
in  his  skies,  and  very  good  keeping  in 
his  distances;  he  shows  an  extraordinary 
variety  in  the  verdure  of  the  trees  and 
grounds  which  compose  his  subjects, 
and  he  adapted  them  very  judiciously 
to  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  as  also 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  trunks  of  his  trees  are  particularly 
laboured,  and  the  reflections  of  objects 
in  the  water  are  wonderfully  transparent. 
Several  of  the  landscapes  of  Waterloo 
have  no  figures,  for  he  was  conscious  of 
his  want  of  ability  to  execute  them  in  a 
manner  correspondent  with  the  rest  of 
his  work;  and  therefore  he  sometimes 
procured  Weeninx  to  insert  both  these 
and  cattle  in  his  pieces,  which  adds 
considerably  to  their  value.  In  his  own 
time  his  pictures  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased, and  at  large  prices,  nor  are  tney 
at  this  day  held  in  less  estimation;  but 
his  paintings  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  partly  to 
his  irregular  life,  and  more  to  his  oe- 
voting  so  much  of  his  time  to  drawing 
and  etching  from  his  pwn  designs.  He 
lefl  a  vast  number  of  engravings,  land- 
scapes, and  views,  executed  in  an  ad- 
mirable style.     He  died  in  1679. 

Watteau  (Anthony).  Ho  was  born 
at  Valenciennes  in  1684,  and  received 
some  instructions  from  an  indifferent 
painter,  who  resided  in  that  town. 
NVatteau,  who  neither  wanted  genius 
nor  application,  soon  obtained  sufficient 
skill  to  perceive  the  incapacity  of  his 
instructor,  and  therefore  quitted  him,  to 
place  himself  with  another,  whose  prin- 
cipal employment  was  designing  thea- 
tncal  decorations;  and  for  a  short  time 
he  assisted  his  master  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  opera-house  at  Paris,  fiut  being 
afterwards  left  destitute  and  unknown 
in  that  great  city,  he  laboured  under 
such  dimculties,  that,  to  procure  an 
immediate  maintenance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  work  for  the  shops;  yet,  with 
aU  hit  Industry,  he  could  scarcely  get  a 


subsistence.  While  in  this  situation, 
he  accidentally  became  intimate  with* 
Claude  Gillot,  who  was  in  good  esteem 
for  his  designs  in  the  grotesque  style, 
though  in  other  respects  but  an  indif- 
ferent painter.  Gillot  conceived  such 
a  frienoship  for  Watteau,  that  he  took 
him  into  his  house, 'communicated  to 
him  all  the  observations  he  had  made  in 
the  art,  and  every  precept  by  which  he 
formed  his  own  taste,  and,  iu  short,  in- 
structed him  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability; 
so  that  the  scholar  not  only  equalled 
his  master  in  invention  and  readiness  of 
execution,  but  at  last  surpassed  him. 
A  short  time  after  ibis  he  had  access  to 
the  Luxembourg  gallery,  being  em- 
ployed under  Audran;  and  there  he 
was  stronffly  affected  by  viewing  the 
works  of  Ruoens,  which  he  studied  with 
incessant  pleasure,  and  thereby  acquired 
new  ideas  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of 
the  true  beauty  of  colouring,  to  which 
before  he  had  been  totally  a  stranger. 
He  therefore  now  quitted  his  former 
taste  of  design,  and  assumed  another  in 
its  stead,  peculiar  to  himself,  more 
elegant  and  correct  From  this  period 
the  reputation  of  Watteau  increased 
daily;  though,  as  his  manner  of  thinking, 
composing,  and  colouring  was  quite 
new,  his  performances  were  not  so  much 
admired  while  he  lived  as  they  were 
after  his  death.  He  was  now  induced 
to  turn  his  attention  to  historic  painting; 
but  though  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
the  academy  for  one  of  his  performances, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  strike  into  a 
new  path.  Luckily  for  his  fortune  and 
fame,  he  proved  successful,  by  painting 
balls,  masquerades,  and  pastoral  sub- 
ject9,  in  wnich  he  led  the  fashion,  and 
had  a  crowd  of  imitators.  Having  in- 
jured his  health  by  excessive  labour,  he 
came  to  London  to  consult  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Mead,  for  whom  he  painted 
one  or  tyfo  pictures;  but,  after  spending 
a  vear  in  England,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1 721.  Watteau  made 
the  colouring  of  Rubens  and  Vandvck 
always  his  models.  He  was  inde/ati- 
gable  in  designing,  never  permitting  his 
pencil  to  be  unemployed,  as  may  readily 
be  conjectured  from  the  great  quantitr 
of  works  which  he  sketched  and  nnished. 
His  subjects  are  generally  comic  con- 
versations, the  marchings,  baitings,  or 
encampments  of  armies,  landscapes  and 
grotesques,  all  which  he  finished  with 
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a  free,  flowing  pencil,  a  pleasing  tone  of 
colour,  a  neat  and  spinted  toncht  and 
thej  are  also  correctly  designed.  The 
figures  which  he  introduces  in  his  com- 
positio'ns,  in  whatever  character  he  de- 
signs them,  hare  a  peculiar  grace  in  the 
airs  of  the  heads,  and  somewhat  be- 
coming in  th^  attitudes;  their  actions 
are  easy  and  natural,  and  they  are  alwavs 
agreeably  and  skiifullv  disposed.  The 
colouring  of  his  landscapes  is  lively; 
but  thoi^  his  trees  are  touched  with 
freedom,  they  have  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Thuilleriea  than  of  na- 
tural scenery.  He  left  behind  him  a 
great  number  of  drawings  in  red  and 
black  chalk.  Watteau  etched  a  few 
plates. 

Watts  (Janb).  This  highly  gifted 
lady,  who  was  at  once  a  votary  of  the 
arts  and  of  literature,  was  the  daughter 
of  GeoTge  Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Hendersyde 
Park,  Scotland.  Even  before  she  was 
five  years  old,  she  manifested  an  eactreme 
fondness  for  drawing;  and  she  soon 
painted  landscapes  iu  oil,  which  were 
ffreatly  admired.  She  may  be  said  to 
have  been  wholly  self-taught,  having 
never  received  lessons  for  more  than 
three  months,  and  those  were  from  an 
artist  whose  instructions  she  was  com- 
pelled to  unlearn,  as  they  injured  her 
natural  style.  Many  of  her  pictures 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Institution  with  univer- 
sal applause.  In  literature  she  dbplayed 
equal  talent.  This  accomplished  woman 
died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Webb  (Westfibld).  He  was  a 
Dainter  of  portraits,  and  lived  in  St 
Afartin's-lane,  London,  which  at  one 
time  appears  to  have  been  the  confmon 
residence  of  artbts.  In  the  exhibition 
of  1762,  there  was  a  whole  length  of 
Bliss  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer, 
painted  by  Webb,  who  continued  to 
exhibit  till  1 772,  when  he  died.  He 
sometimes  painted  flowen,  but  never 
rose  above  mediocrity. 

Webbeb  (Johk).  This  ingenious 
artist  was  born  in  London  in  1751,  but 
his  father,  who  was  a{  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  Part 
of  his  education  as  an  artist  he  received 
at  Paris,  but  completed  it  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  of  which  institution  he  was 
elected  an  associate  in  1785,  and  a 
royal  academician  in  1791.  In  the 
last  voyage  made    by   Captain   Cook 


roand  the  world,  Mr.  Webber  was  a|^ 
pointed  draughtsman  to  the  eroeditioo; 
and  when  the  two  ships,  the  Disooveiy 
and  Resolution,  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Kamst- 
chatka,  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  inte^ 
preter  between  Captun  Gore  and  Mijor 
Bohm,  being  the  only  person  on  board 
who  could  speak  German.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1780,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  superintend  the  prints  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  and  other  eminent  artists, 
executed  after  the  drawings  which  he 
had  made,  representing  the  different 
objects  and  scenes  that  occurred  during 
the  expedition,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
navigators,  when  this  work  was  con- 
cluded, he  published,  on  his  own  account, 
a  set  of  views  of  the  different  places  be 
had  visited  in  the  voyage.  Tney  were 
etched  and  aquatinted  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  coloured  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  a  very  pleasing  efiect  This 
work  was  in  part  completed,  when  his 
health  declined,  and  after  lingering  for 
some  months,  he  died  April  29,  1793. 
The  performances  of  Mr.  Webber  con- 
sisted of  paintings  and  drawings;  the 
former  were  chiefly  landscapes,  but  he 
drew  also  some  figures  representing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tl\pugh  they  were  incorrect.  His  land- 
scapes were  pleasing,  and  carefully 
finished,  yet  with  rather  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  minutiie,  and  the  colouring 
is  frequently  too  gaudy.  Tliere  is  a 
picture  painted  by  him  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy;  but 
the  best  production  of  his  pencil  is  a 
small  view,  in  the  possession,  formeriy, 
of  Mr.  Farington,  tne  painter. 

We  BLt no  (  Anselmb).  He  was  bora 
at  Bois-le-Dnc  in  1675,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  fi*ora  one  Delang,  a 
portrait  painter  of  low  rank,  to  whom, 
m  a  short  time,  he  showed  himself  so- 
perior;  for  it  may  be  often  observed, 
that  many  excellent  painters  have  been 
disciples  of  very  indifferent  masten, 
and  have  owed  'their  future  eminence 
to  the  powers  of  their  own  gemus,  and 
their  assiduity  in  studying  after  nature. 
Weeling  soon  quitted  Oelang«  not  with- 
out feeling  a  conscious  pride  on  observ- 
ing the  superiority  he  had  gained  over 
his  instructor;  butgoing  to  Middlebuig, 
and  seeing  some  fine  original  paintings 
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of  different  masters,  in  the  possession 
of  a  picture  dealer,  he  was  so  mortified 
at  his  own  deficiency,  that  it  almost  re- 
duced him  to  a  despair  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding in  hb  profession,  and  made  him 
resoWe  to  go  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
dealer  gave  him  encouragement,  and 
recalled  him  from  his  despondency,  by 
offering  him  the  opportunity  of  studying 
after  the  best  paintings  in  his  collection. 
He  also  kept  nim  in  his  house  for  two 
years,  copying  the  works  of  those  great 
artists,  wnich  were  the  best  models  for 
the  improvement  of  his  taste  and  co- 
louring. His  improvement  was  equal 
to  his  industry,  and  at  last  he  composed 
and  finished  several  pictures  in  the 
style  of  Vander  Werf  and  Schalcken, 
which  were  highly  commended,  and 
bought  up  at  large  prices.  It  was  then 
in  his  power  to  have  established  his 
fortune  and  his  reputation;  but,  by  some 
unaccountable  infatuation,  he  grew  dis- 
solute, and  lost  not  only  the  esteem  of 
the  public,  but  forfeitea  also  the  favour 
of  his  best  friends.  His  manner  of  life 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  latter  pro- 
ductions, which  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  those  of  his  early  time;  and  thus,  by 
a  neglect  of  his  practice,  and  a  disre- 
gard to  his  moral  character,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  wretchedness  and 
want  before  he  died,  which  was  in  1749. 
His  taste  of  design  and  colouring  was 
good,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro  extensive;  for  which  reason  many 
of  his  subjects  represent  figures  by 
candlelight.  His  first  and  best  works, 
after  his  studies  at  Middloburg,  were  as 
much  commended  and  sought  for  as  his 
latter  works  were  disliked  and  con- 
temned. 

'  WsENiMX  (John  Baptist), called  the 
Old,  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1621,  and  became  the  disciple  of  Abra- 
ham Bloemart,  who  gave  him  every 
necessary  instruction,  and  his  pupil 
received  proportionable  improvement. 
Weeninx  laooured  incessantly,  and 
showed  a  careful  attention  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  bis  master;  but  he  also  daily 
increased  his  knowledge  by  studying 
nature,  and  designing  every  object  that 
appeared  worthy  of  being  inserted  in 
his  future  compositions.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  making  sketches  after 
elegant  buildings,  either  those  which 
were  entire,  or  of  castles  in  a  ruinous 
and  decayed  state;  as  also  ships,  and 


animals  of  all  kinds;  by  which  practice 
he  rendered  himself  a  universal  painter. 
After  leaving  the  school  of  Bloemart, 
he  spent  some  time  mih  Nicholas  Moo- 
jaert,  and  adopted  his  manner  so  com- 
pletely, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  one  ft'om 
those  of  the  other.  He  then  spent  four 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patron- 
ised by  Cardinal  Pamphili,  who  settled 
on  him  a  pension,  wished  to  detain  him 
in  that  city,  and  offered  to  engage  him 
in  the  service  of  the  Pope;  but  the  im- 
portunity of  his  wife,  and  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  friends,  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  He  excelled 
•equally  in  history,  portrait,  animals, 
sea-ports,  and  landscapes;  -  and  every 
subject  he  painted  was  agreeably  exe- 
cuted, with  an  excellent  tone  of  colour; 
but  his  portraits,  in  particular,  had  force, 
freshness,  and  great  resemblance.  His 
pictures  of  the  larger  size  are  in  gene- 
ral accounted  better  than  those  in  a 
small;  for  he  found  it  difi&cult  to  adapt 
his  pencil  to  such  different  proportions 
with  suflicieut  neatness  ancl  exactness. 
Yet  there  are  some  small  pictures  of 
his  hand,  which  appear  as  delicately 
finished  as  those  of  Gerard  Douw  or 
Mieris;  though,  on  a  judicious  inspec- 
tion, they  are  found  less  spirited  and 
exquisite  than  the  works  of  either  of 
those  masters;  besides  which,  the  figures 
want  correctness  and  elegance.  He 
painted  with  a  surprising  and  almost  in- 
credible expedition,  having  very  often 
not  only  sketched,  but  finished,  a  pic- 
ture, five  or  six  feet  high,  in  the  com- 
pass of  one  day;  particularly  one  re- 
presenting a  bull  baited  by  dogs,  painted 
after  nature.  It  is  also  asserted,  that 
one  day  in  summer  he  begatt  and  en- 
tirely completed  three  portraits  on  can- 
vass, of  a  three  quarter  size,  and  the 
heads  as  large  as  life.  Houbraken 
mentions  a  very  capital  picture  of  this 
master,  the  subject  of  wh;ch  was  the 
Prodigal  Son,  which  he  describes  as 
being  excellent  in  the  invention  and 
composition,  and  touched  with  a  mel- 
low and  charming  pencil.  •  Weeninx 
died  in  1660. 

Weeninx  (John),  called  the  Young, 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Baptist  Weeninx, 
and  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1644. 
He  was  taught  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  by  his  father,  after  whose 
death  no  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
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of  nature.  He  painted,  with  great  abi- 
lity, landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  and 
fruits;  but  excelled  chieBy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  dead  game  and  huntings. 
The  pictures  of  his  first  time  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  father, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  find  so  strong  a 
resemblance  in  the  works  of  any  two 
painters  as  to  their  manner  or  me- 
rit. The  younger  Weeninx,  however, 
avoided  wnat  was  most  exceptionable 
in  the  works  of  the  elder,  namely,  the 
predominant  g^y  or  brown  colour  ob- 
servable in  the  punt|ngs  of  that  master. 
He  had  a  surprising  power  of  his  pen- 
cil, and  finished  with  an  equal  degree  of 
excellence  whatever  he  painted,  either 
in  a  large  or  a  small  size.  The  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine  invited  Weeninx 
to  his  court,  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  and  employed  him  to  adorn 
the  galleries  at  Bernsberg,  which  he 
accomplished  with  very  great  applause, 
having  in  one  gallery  represented  the 
hunting  of  the  stag,  and  in  the  other 
the  chase  of  the  wild  boar.  The  figures, 
landscapes,  and  atiimak,  were  all  exe- 
cuted by  bis  own  pencil,  and  were 
equally  well  finished.  Although  the 
elder  Weeninx  was  justly  much  es- 
teemed, and  superior  to  his  son  in  land- 
scape, he  fell  short  of  him  in  his  hunt- 
ing pieces.  The  colouring  of  the  younger 
artist  was  true:  he  had  the  akill  to  vary 
his  touch  according  to  every  different 
subject,  without  adhering  to  the  style 
of  any  particular  master,  and  his  figures 
had  as  much  merit  in  their  design  and 
disposition  as  «ny  other  part  of  his 
works.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  his  performances  were  held, 
one  of  his  pictures  was  sold  for  three 
hundred  florins,  though  the  subject  was 
only  a  pheasant  and  other  game.  He 
died  in  1719. 

Wbe&dt  (Adrian  de).  He  was  born 
at  Brussels  tn  1510,  and  studied  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  had  for  his  master. 
Christian  QuOburgh,  a  painter  of  land- 
scape. On  leaving  him,  Adrian  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  residcNi  some  years, 
devoting  iiimself  principaHy  to  the 
works  of  Parmegiano.  On  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands  he  executed  several 
fine  pictures  for  the  churches,  particu- 
larly a  series  of  the  History  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  the  style  of  Parmegiano.  He 
died  at  Cologne  in  1566. 

Wxjisop  (M.).     This  artist,  who  ap- 


pears from  his  name  to  have  been  a 
Dutchman,  came  to  England  a  little 
before  the  death  of  Vandyck,  whose 
manner  he  imitated  so  well  that  many 
of  Weesop's  portraits  have  been  mis- 
taken for  those  of  that  great  master. 
When  Charles  I.  was  murdered.  Wee- 
sop  quitted  England,  saying  that  be 
would  never  live  in  a  country  where 
such  an  action  was  not  only  committed, 
but  made  a  matter  of  triumph. 

We&dmdlleb  (Rodolth).  This  art- 
ist was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerlaiid, 
in  1639,  and  had  Conrad  Meyer  for  his 
instructor.  He  became  a  good  painter 
of  history  and  portraiture,  and  was  rising 
in  eminence,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
drowned,  in  1668. 

Weef  (AufiiAN  Vakder).  This  ce- 
lebrated artist  was  bom  at  Ambucht, 
near  Rotterdam,  in  1 659,  and  received 
his  first  instruction  from  Picolet,  a  por- 
trait painter;  but  afterwards  he  became 
the  scholar  of  Eglon  Vandemeer,  with 
whom  he  continued  four  years.  A  pic- 
ture, by  Mieris,  bein^  brought  to  Van- 
demeer  to  copy,  he  intrusted  it  to  his 
pupil,  who  performed  the  task  so  ad- 
mirably as  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  upon 
his  profession  at  Rotterdam,  and  ex- 
perienced much  encourageoient.  He 
took  pedns  to  improve  himself,  however^ 
by  designing  after  the  best  plaster 
figures  he  could  procure,  which  were 
casts  fipom  the  antique;  and  acqaired  a 
much  better  taste  of  the  delicate  turn 
of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  naked  in  gen^ 
ral,  than  he  had  hitherto  poss^sed. 
At  first  he  painted  portraits  in  the 
manner  and  size  of  Netscher;  hot  soon 
became  disgusted  with  that  line,  and 
applied  himself  entirely  to  historical 
suDJects  in  small.  In  1696,  the  Elector 
Palatine  passed  through  Rotterdam, 
and,  -on  seeing  some  of  the  works  of 
Vander  Werf,  gave  him  a  commission 
to  paint  for  him  a  picture  of  the  Judg* 
ment  of  Solomon,  and  his  own  portrait, 
which  he  intended  for  the  Grand  Doke 
of  Tuscany.  The  next  year  Vander 
Werf  took  the  pictures  to  DiisseldorC 
where  he  was  well  received  hj  the 
elector,  who  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  honoured  him  with  « 
present  of  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold, 
presented  hira  with  his  portrait  set  with 
diamonds,  and  allowed  him  a  noble  pen- 
sion, besides  paying  him  generoasly  for 
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his  work.    The  same  prince,  on  being 
complimented  with  a  picture  of  Diana 
and   Gdista,  by  the  wife  of  iVander 
Werf,  gave  her  a  magnificent  toilet  of 
silver;  and  also  presented  her  husband 
with  six  thousand  florins.     The  pencil 
of  Vander  Werf  b  tender  and  sweet, 
his  design  correct,  and  the  roundness 
and  relief  of  his  figures  are  truly  admir- 
able; but  his  carnations  are  not  lively, 
having  somewhat  of  a  yellowish  tint; 
and  though  in  the  polisli  of  his  finish- 
ing he  had  no  superior,  yet  in  most  of 
his  worl^  his  colouring  is  cold,  and  has 
more  the  appearance  of  ivory  than  of 
animated  flesh.      He  spent  so  much 
time  on  his  pictures,  to  give  them  the 
utmost  transparence,  that  the  spirit  of 
his  works  was  thereby  considerably  di- 
minished.     The    pictures    of  Vander 
Werf,  however,  are  still  purchased  at 
high  prices,  and  are  rarefy  to  be  met 
vrith,  though  they  do  not  excite  so  g^eat 
a  degree  of  admiration  as  they  seem  to 
have  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  artist. 
Vander  Werf  died  in  1727.   Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  given  the  following  mas- 
terly critique   on  the    merits^ of  this 
eminent  artist.     Speaking  of  fiis  visit 
to  the  gallery  of  Dusseldorp,  he  says, 
'*  The  most  distinguished  pictures  in 
this  room  are  the  Vander  Weris,  which 
are  twenty-four  in  number.     Three  of 
them  are  as  large  as  life — a  Magdalen, 
whole-length,  and  two  portraits.     The 
Maffdalen.  was  painted  as  a  companion 
to  the  St.  John  of  Raffaelle,  but  it  waa 
not  thquffht,  even  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, that  he  had  succeeded;  how- 
ever, he  has  certainly  spared  no  pains; 
it  is  as  smooth,  and  as  highly  finished, 
as  his  small  pictures;  but  his  defects 
are  here  magnified,  and  consequently 
more  apparent.     His  pictures,  whether 
great  or  small,  certainly  afibrd  but  little 
pleasure.     Of  their  want  of  effect  it  is 
worth  a  painter's  while  to  inquire  the 
cause.    One  of  the  principal  causes  ap- 
pears to  me,  his  having  entertained  an 
opinion  that  the  Kght  of  a  picture  ought 
to  be  thrown  solely  on  the  figures,  and 
little  or  none  on  the  ground  or  sky. 
This  gives  great  coldness  to  the  efiect, 
and  is  so  contrary  to  nature,  and  the 
practice  of  those  painters  with  wliose 
works  he  was  surrounded,  that  we  can- 
not help  wondering  how  he  fell  into 
this  mistake.    His  naked  figures  appear 
to  be  of  a  much  harder  substance  than 


flesh,  though  his  outline  is  far  from 
cutting,  or  the  light  not  united  with 
the  shade,  which  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  hardness;  Imt  it  appears  to 
me,  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
hardness  of  manner  proceeds  from  the 
sofbieas  and  union  being  too  general; 
the  light  being  everywhere  equally  lost 
in  the  ground  or  its  shadow.  In  de- 
scribing Vander  WerPs  manner,  were  I 
to  say  that  all  the  parts  everywhere 
melt  into  each  other,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  a 
high  degree  of  soilness;  but  it  b  noto- 
riously the  contrary;  and  I  think,  for  the 
reason  that  has  been  given,  his  flesh 
has  the  appearance  of  ivory  or  plaster, 
or  some  other  hard  substance.  What 
contributes  likewise  to  give  this  hard- 
ness, is  a  want  of  transparency  in  his 
colouring,  from  his  admitting  little  or 
no  reflections  of  Ivfht.  He  had  also 
the  defect  which  is  uequently  found  in 
Rembrandt,  that  of  making  his  light 
only  a  single  spot.  However,  to  do  him 
justice,  his  figures  and  his  heads  are 
generally  well  drawn,  and  his  drapery 
IS  excellent;  perhaps  there  are  in  his 
pictures  as  perfect  examples  of  drapery 
as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  pdnter^ 
works  whatever," 

Werf  (Petee  Vakdee).  He  was 
born  near  Rotterdam  in  1665,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  his  brother,  Adrian  Van- 
der Werf,  whose  works  he  copied  for 
some  time,  with  the  same  tone  of  co- 
lour, and  delicate  manner  of  finishing; 
but  afterwards  he  painted  from  his  own 
dcsig:ns,  which,  being  generally  re- 
touched by  Adrian,  gave  them  addi- 
tional value.  He  painted  portraits 
and  conversations  extremely  well;  and, 
though  inferior  to  his  brother,  yet  he 
was  a  very  able  artist;  and  a  small  pic- 
ture by  him  was  sold,  in  the  year  1713» 
at  Rotterdam,  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders.  This  piece  represented 
three  girls  playing  with  flowers.  A 
copy,  by  him,  after  a  painting  of  his 
brother,  of  the  Holy  Family,  was,  in 
the  year  1731,  sold  for  eight  hundred 
guilders.  Another  fine  piece,  by  Peter 
Vander  Werf,  is  a  picture  of  portraits, 
representing  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  their  hall  of 
assembly.     He  died  in  1718. 

Wbener  (Joseph).  He  was  bom  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1637,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  painting, 
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particularly  in  design,  bj  his  father, 
who  was  an  artist  of  little  esteem;  but 
he  afterwards  became  the  disciple  of 
Matthew  Merian,  at  Frankfort,  under 
whom  he  discovered  so  apt  a  genius, 
and  made  so  quick  a  progress,  that 
Merian,  desirous  to  have  the  talents  of 
his  pupil  properly  cultivated,  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy  for  improvement,  at 
the  same  time  recommending  him  to 
the  patronage  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  visit  that  countnr.  At  Rome, 
Werner  applied  himselr  industriously 
to  his  stuates,  and  not  only  examined 
every  olgect  by  which  he  could  profit, 
but  took  pains  to  copy  and  design  the 
best  productions  of  ancient  and  modem 
art;  oy  which  means  he  acquired  such 
a  readiness  of  hand,  as  enabled  him  to 
make  an  incredible  number  of  sketches 
and  valuable  designs.  He  painted  both 
in  fresco  ajid  in  oil,  but  having  a  pre- 
dominant inclination  to  miniature,  he 
ever  after  devoted  his  pencil  entirely  to 
it,  and  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence 
in  that  line  which  has  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed*  He 
painted  hbtorical  subjects  in  miniature, 
with  remarkable  neatness  and  elegance; 
they  were  correctly  designed,  and  well 
coloured;  his  distances  receded  happily; 
his  figures  were  finely  proportioned, 
with  good  expression,  and  the  whole 
had  great  harmony.  But  his  chief 
delight  consisted  in  painting  portraits, 
which  he  finished  in  an  exquisite  man- 
ner, and  gave  his  pictures  a  most  exact 
resemblance  of  the  oriRinals.  For  some 
years  he  was  employed  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  nis  performances  pro- 
cured him  honour;  and  he  afterwards 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  archduchess, 
at  Inspruck,  for  which  he  was  liberally 
recompensed,  and  received  a  chain  and 
medal  of  gold.  Notwithstanding  this 
eucouraffement  while  he  lived  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  incessantly  em- 
ployed by  the  princes  and  nobility  of 
Germany,  he  was  anxious  to  revisit  bis 
native  city;  but  on  his  arrival  there  he 
found  himself  much  disappointed  in  his 
expectations;  on  which  account  he  soon 
after  accepted  the  situation  of  director 
of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Berlin,  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  by  a  patent, 
by  the  King  of  Pcussia,  with  a  salary 
of  fourteen  hundred  rix-doUars  a  year. 
He  died  at  Berlin  in  1710. 

WaaBENFELs  (Rodolph).     He  was 


bora  at  Basle  in  1029,  bot  studied  his 
art  at  Amsterdam,  after  which  he  trar 
veiled  to  Italy,  where  he  improved  bim- 
self^considerably.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  portraits  in 
several  of  the  courts  of  Germany;  but 
though  his  likenesses  were  good,  his 
colouring  was  cold.  He  died  in 
1673. 

West  (Benjamin).  It  has  been  ob* 
served  by  Dryden,  and  many  others, 
that  a  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  Dstare; 
but  then  it  might  have  been  added, 
that  without  industry  this  gpft  would  be 
nugatory.  The  sul^ect  of  the  present 
article  is  a  full  evidence  of  this  truth. 
Benjamin  West  was  bora  at  Springfield, 
about  ten  miles  fit>m  Philadelphia,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1788.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  but  not  rigid  ones,  though, 
according  to  the  principles  of  th«r 
sect,  they  neither  countenanced  the 
arts  nor  polite  literature.  At  the  age 
of  seven  years,  Benjamin  gave  the  first 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  drawing,  by 
sketching,  with  a  pen  and  ink,  the  like- 
ness of  an  infant  asleep  in  the  cradle. 
This  led  to  further  exertions  in  the 
same  way,  when,  some  Indians  coming 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  were  much 
pleased  with  these  drawings,  and  gave 
nim  instructions  how  to  prepare  the  ted 
and  the  yellow  with  which  they  painted 
themselves  and  their  ornaments.  His 
mother  afterwards  gave  him  a  piece  of 
indigo,  so  that  he  was  thus  furnished 
with  three  of  the  primary  colours.  The 
use  he  made  of  these  materials  drew 
general  notice,  and  one  person  said  it 
was  a  pity  he  had  not  pencils.  Benja- 
min inquired  what  they  were,  and  being 
told  that  pencils  were  composed  ^ 
camels'  hair  fastened  into  a  onill,  he 
began  to  consider  what  could  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  these  instru- 
ments. Camels  were  not  known,  ex- 
cept by  name,  in  America,  and  of  their 
hair  he  could  not  avail  himself;  but  the 
domestic  cat,  which  happened  to  be  a 
favourite,  presenting  herself  to  his  view, 
he  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
borrow  some  of  her  fur.  This  he  did 
so  often,  that  his  father  apprehended 
the  animal  was  suffering  under  some 
disease,  till  his  son  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  this  altered  appear- 
ance. About  this  time,  a  merchant 
named  Pennington,  of  Philadelphia, 
calling  upon*  old  Mr.  West,  was  sur- 
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Erised  to  see  so  many  pictures  in  his 
atise,  and  more   so   on   hearing   by 
whom  the^  were  executed.      He  was 

C leased  with  the  performances  of  the 
oy,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  with 
more  suitable  implements.  He  did  so, 
and  soon  after  young  West  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  box  of  paints,  pencils,  and 
prepared  canvass,  with  some  tolerable 
engravings.  He  now  proceeded  to 
work  wiw  greater  alacrity,  and  painted 
a  picture  which  he  composed  by  ah 
examination  of  the  engravings.  This 
piece,  about  sixty-seven  years  after- 
wards, was  sent  to  him  from  America 
by  his  brother,  and  placed  in  the  same 
room  with  his  Christ  Rejected;  and, 
while  exhibiting  them  together,  Mr. 
West  has  frequently  declared  that  there 
were,  iu  that  juvenile  attempt,  certain 
inventive  touches  which,  with  all  his 
subsequent  experience,  be  had  never 
been  able  to  surpass.  Pleased  with  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  young 
artist,  Mr.  Pennington  shortly  after- 
wards took  him  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  shown  a  picture  painted  by  Mr. 
Williams,  who  had  been  the  scholar  of 
.  Richardson,  and  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Williams  finding  that  he 
had  never  received  any  instruction,  and 
that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
such  works  as  treated  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art,  lent  him  the 
works  of  Fresnoy  and  Richardson,  and 
exhibited  to  hb  view  a  number  of  his 
own  drawings  and  pictures.  This  cir- 
cumstance decided  bis  destination.  He 
returned  home  with  a  mind  engrossed 
wholly  by  paintings  and  drawings;  and 
bis  parents  perceiving  that  the  bias  was 
too  strong  to  be  altered,  wisely  suffered 
the  bent  of  genius  to  take  its  course, 
though  not  witht)ut  holding^  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  fraternity 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
1  he  judgment  of  the  congregation  was 
in  favour  of  the  young  artist;  liecause  it 
appeared  that  this  was  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit  bestowed  upon  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Having  drawn  several 
figures  on  some  boards  which  he  pro- 
cured of  a  neighbouring  cabinet-maker, 
they  were  seen  and  purchased  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  thus  proved  his  first 
patrons.  His  fame  spreading,  and  his 
genius  ripening,  he  became  the  subject 
of  general  interest  in  the  country. 
About  a  year  after  painting  the  boards. 


for  which  he  had  received  two  dollars, 
he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Flower,  one  of  the  justices  for  the  pro- 
vince. While  on  a  visit  to  this  family, 
he  was  introduced  to  an  intelligent  fe- 
male, who  had  the  care,  as  governess, 
of  Mr.  Flower's  daughters.  It  was 
through  this  lady  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  hbtories  which  de- 
scribed the  manners  and  events  of  an- 
cient times,  and  which  had  become  the 
subjects  'of  pictorial  representation. 
This  information  awakened  in  him  new 
desires,  and  he  began  to  be  anxious  for 
intellectual  knowledge.  During  this 
visit  young  West  was  introduced  to 
one  Mr.  Ross,  whose  portrait,  and  that 
of  his  lady,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
paint;  and  he  performed  the  task  with 
so  much  exactness,  that  the  applications 
made  to  him  increased  every  day,  and 
thus  compelled  him,  as  it  were,  to  enter 
upon  the  profession.  Among  those  who 
cultivated  his  acquaintance,  was  .a 
young  man,  named  Henry,  who,  having 
some  knowledge  of  history,  urged  him 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Death  of 
Socrates.  West  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  frankly  con- 
fessed nis  incompetence  to  undertake 
such  a  work.  Upon  this  his  friend  took 
down  from  the  book-case  a  volume  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  gave  him  the 
story  to  read.  Another  difficulty  now 
occurred:  West  had  hitherto  only 
drawn  the  human  face,  or  bodies 
clothed;  and  therefore  very  naturally 
concluded  that  he  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  naked  figure,  such  as  that  which 
presented  the  poison  to  the  philosopher. 
To  surmount  this  objection,  Mr.  Henry, 
without  making  his  friend  acquainted 
with  his  intention,  directed  a  handsome 
young  slave  to  be  brought  into  the 
room,  with  all  those  parts  of  the  body 
bare,  which  might  bo  thought  necessary 
to  represent  the  catastrophe  of  the 
tragedy.  The  negro,  on  entering  the 
room,  stood  before  them,  when  Henry 
said,  *'  There  is  the  model  which  you 
want."  West,  on  perceiving  nature 
full  in  his  view,  found  his  objection 
vanish,  and  received  at  once  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  only  from  her  school 
that  perfect  models  could  be  obtained. 
The  picture,  when  completed,  procured 
him  many  more  friends,  and.  also  much 
applause  from  several  persons  who  were 
capable  of  appreciating  the  merit  which 
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he  had  displayed  in  the  executioi^  of 
his  work.      Amone  others  who  were 
struck  by  it,  was  Dr.  William  Smith, 
provost  of  the  college  at  Philadelphia. 
This  gentleman,  upon  conyersing  with 
West,  and  finding  that  his  education 
had  been  yery  limited,  with  cnreat  liber- 
ality offered  to  take  him  under  his  own 
tuition  in  the  college.    The  offer  was 
readily  accepted,  and  there  the  studies 
of  the  young  artist  were  directed  solely 
to  his  improvement  in  the  profession  to 
ivhich  he  was  destined.     While  in  this 
situation,  he  met  with  and  purchased  a 
picture  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  had 
been  taken  on  board  a  Spanish  prize. 
The  piece,  if  not  by  Murillo,  was  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  his  school, 
and  therefore  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
This  West  attempted,  an  j  with  so  much 
success,  that  his  work  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
These  praises  induced  him  to  take  a 
bolder  flight,  in  an  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish   something    beyond    portraiture. 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he  under- 
took a  picture  from  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna, the  Elders,  and  Daniel,  m  which 
he  introduced  no  less  than  forty  figures. 
The  piece  was  completed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  Mr.  Cox,  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  in  Mr.  West's  opinion,  it  was  the 
best  of  his  juvenile  performances.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  has  been  long 
lost  to  the  world  by  a  fire.     After  con- 
tinuing some  time  at  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
West  removed  to  New  YorK,  where, 
happening  to  see  a  beautiful   Flemish 
picture  ofa  hermit  at  his  devotions  be- 
fore a  lamp,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
?aintine  a  man  reading  by  candlelight, 
'his  also  he    accomplished  with  his 
wonted  facility,  taking  for  his  model  a 
man  with  a  book  placed  before  him,  in 
a  room  enlightened  only  by  a  candle. 
His  repntation  as  a  portrait  painter  dur- 
iag  these  years  continued  to  increase, 
and  his  prices    advanced  as  his  fame 
augmented.    In  1754,  his  price  was  one 
f^umea  for  a  head;  in  1755,  two  guineas; 
m  1756,  three  2  in  1758,  four;  and  in 
1760,    five;    in    which    last    year    he 
charged  ten  guineas. for  a  half-length. 
When  Mr.  West  had  nearly  completed 
his  twenty-second  year,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  a  mercantile  fhena  for  his 
going  to  Italy,  accompanied  with    an 
offer  of  the   necessary  means.      This 
overture  was  too  advantageous  to  be  re- 


jected; he  therefore,  with  the  consent 
of  his   father,  his  affectionate  mother 
having  been  dead  about  three  years, 
made  suitable  preparations,  and  speedily 
embarked  for  the  Mediterranean.    On 
his  arrival  at  Rome  hewal  introdnoed 
to  some  eminent  characters,  who,  wish- 
ing to  see  what  effect  the  works  of  art, 
which  decorated  the  Vatican,  woold 
produce  on  him,  appointed  a  day  for 
the  exhibition.     West  was  then  placed 
where,  on  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
door,  he  might  have  a  full  view  of  the 
Apollo.     No  sooner  did  this  interesting 
object  burst  upon  his  view,  than  he  ex- 
claimed, **  How  much    it  resembles  a 
young  Mohawk  warrior  I"     The  com- 
pany felt  mortified,  but  immediately  in- 
quired what  a  Mohawk  was.     West  ex- 
plained, and  described  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians, their  education,  the  elastidty  of 
their  limbs,  their  dexterity  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  expression  which  active 
life  gave  to  their  chest,  and  the  dilation 
of  the  nostrils,  which  their  quick  breath- 
ing, while  engaged  in  the  chase,  always 
produced.       All    these   characteristics 
were  so  nobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo, 
that  West  was  forcibly  struck  witn  the 
resemblance  at  the  first  si^ht.     *'  I  have 
seen  them  frequently,**  said  he,  ^  stand- 
ing in  that  very  attitude,  watching  with 
an  observant  eye  the  progress  of  the  ar- 
row which  had  just  qcdtted  the  bow.* 
This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  company  declared  that  a  better  cri- 
ticism had  never  been  pronoonced  on 
this  celebrated  statue.     After  surveying, 
with  different  degrees  of  admiration, 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists, 
Mr.  West  found  his    health  injured; 
therefore,  taking  medical  advice,  he  re- 
paired to  Leghorn.     On  his  recoverr 
he  visited   Florence,  Botogna,  Parma, 
and  Venice,  studiously  observing  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent schoob.      During  his   star   at 
Parma  he  copied  the  St.  Jerome  of  Cor- 
regio,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  that  city,  having  previously 
received  from  those  of  Florence  and 
Bologna  a  similar  dbtinction.     After  an 
absence  of  fifteen  months,  he  retomed 
to  Rome,  and  there  painted  a  portrait 
which  gained  him  so  much  honour,  that 
the  fame  of  it  spread  to  America,  and 
drew  from  his  friends  there  letters  of 
unlimited  credit.      In    Ai^nst,   1763, 
Mr.  West  first  set  foot  in  England,  hav- 
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lag  travelled  from.  Italy,  through  France, 
in  the  company  of  Dr.  Patoun,  a  Scotch 
physician,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
from  returning  to  America,  according 
to  his  original  intention.  That  gentle- 
roan  spoke  so  highly  of  his  fellow  tra- 
veller, as  to  excite  a  (funeral  curiosity 
among  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  to 
behold  his  two  pictures  of  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  and  Angelica  and  Medora, 
painted  at  Rome.  Among  others  who 
visited  him  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds; who,  instead  of  looking  upon 
him  as  a  rival,  at  once  acknowledged 
his  merit,  offered  him  his  friendship, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  urged 
him  to  eznibit  the  two  pictures  at  the 
Society's  rooms  in  Spring  Gardens. 
There  they  accordingly  appeared;  and 
the  prabes  which  the}*  elicited  so  far  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  our  artist,  that  he  now  suspended 
the  resolution  of  returning  to  America, 
although  there  was  a  powerful  principle 
of  attraction  to  draw  him  thither. 
While  he  resided  at  Philadelphia,  he 
had  formed  an  acauaintance  with  Miss 
Stowell,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant. 
The  intimacy  had  ripened  into  affection; 
but  their  intended  marriage  had  been 
hitherto  delayed,  from  prudential  mo- 
tives. The  sacred  engagement,  how- 
ever, was  never  forgotten  on  either  side; 
and,  DO  sooner  did  Mr.  West  form  the 
resolution  of  settling  in  England,  than 
he  wrote  to  his  &tner,  requesting  him 
to  accompany  the  young  lady  to  Lon- 
don, that  their  union  might  take  place. 
She  accordingly  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia with  old  Mr.  West,  and  soon  after 
their  arrival  the  marriage  took  place. 
In  17G5,  the  Society  of  Art'ists  were  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter,  and  Mr. 
West  became  both  a  member  and  di- 
rector. The  same  year  he  exhibited 
two  pictures  from  fabulous  history;  one 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  the  other 
of  Venus  and  Cupid.  In  the  next  dis- 
play of  art,  he  had  four  pictures:  the 
ConUnenoe  of  Scipio;  Py lades  and 
Orestes;  another  of  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia; and  Diana  and  Endymion.  Of 
two  of  these  performances  a  critic  of 
the  day  gave  the  following  account: 
'*  In  the  picture  of  the  Continence  of 
Scipio,  the  most  pleasing  object  is  the 
figure  of  the  female  captive;  the  ex- 
pression fine,  great  sweetness  in  the 


countenance,  and  having  modesty  suit- 
able to  the  story:  the  other  characters 
are  not  so  well — ^hard,  and  the  colouring 
indifferent.  In  the  Pylades  and  Ores- 
tes, the  principal  woman  is  very  clever, 
the  rest  of  tiie  females  well  grouped; 
the  characters  are  varied,  the  figures  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes  are  good,  those  of 
the  heads  particularly  so;  if  the  colour- 
ing had  not  been  so  much  of,  the  same 
hue,  it  would  have  been  better.  The  story 
is  well  told,  the  draperies  are  most  of 
them  well  disposed,  and  upon  the  whole 
these  pictures  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  But  in  all  his  works  this  artist 
is  apt  to  be  too  glaring,  hard,  and  edgv, 
especially  in  his  heads  and  hands.  It 
is  also  a  pity  that  he  should  be  so  fond 
of  glazing  and  scumbling,  which  will 
make  his  pictures  change  in  time,  and 
iu  the  end  grow  black.**  The  merit  of 
Mr.  West  now  became  more  exten- 
sively known,  by  the  encouragement 
of  Archbishop  Drummond,  of  York,  who 
employed  him  to  paint  a  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  was,  Agrippina  landing 
at  Brundusium  with  the  Ashes  of  Ger* 
manicus.  When  completed,  the  pic- 
ture was  shown  to  his  majesty  George 
III.,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  per- 
formance, that  he  immediately  gave  the 
artist  a  commission  to  paint  for  him  the 
Departure  of  Regulus  tirom  Rome.  The 
Incorporated  Society,  having  become 
the  seat  of  contention,  was  soon  after 
this  dissolved,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  establishment 
of  which  Mr.  West  had  a  leading  con- 
cern, took  place.  From  that  period  till 
his  death  he  was  a  regular  contributor 
at  its  annual  exhibitions;  but  it  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  memoir  to  enu- 
merate all  the  pictures  which,  on  these 
occasions,  were  produced  bv  his  felici- 
tous and  rapid  pencil.  The  principal 
were,  Venus  lamenting  the  Death  of 
Adonis;  Hannibal  swearing  eternal 
Hatred  to  the  Romans;  the  Death  of 
General  Wolfe;  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache; the  Repentant  Prodigal;  Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Tenople;  Una,  from  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen;  the  Death  of  Bayard; 
the  Cave  of  Despair,  from  Spenser; 
Moses  receiving  the  Tables;  Anthony 
showing  the  Robe  and  Will  of  Caesar 
to  the  People;  Erasistratus  discovering 
the  Love  of  Antiochus;  Devout  Men. 
taking  the  Body  of  Stephen,  an  altar-^ 
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piece  for  Walbrook  church;  Daniel  in- 
terpretingr  the    Hand-writing    on    the 
Wall;   Rinaldo  and  Armida;   St  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel,  an  altar-piece  for ' 
Trinity    College    chapel,    Cambridge; 
William    de    Albanac   and  *hb  three 
Daughters;  Alfred  dividing   his    Loaf 
with  the   Pilgrim;  the   Battle  of  the 
Bovne;  the  Battle  of  La  Hogae;  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  an  altar-piece  for 
Winchester  cathedral;  the   Curing   of 
the  Demoniacs,  for  the  King's  chapel  at 
Windsor;  the  Asceosion,  for  the  same; 
Cromwell  dissolving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  Landing  of  Charles  IL  at 
Dover;  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Princes 
Alfred  and   Octavius;  Moses  striking 
the   Rock;  St.  Petei^s  Preaching;  the 
Lord's  Supper;   the   Resurrection;  St. 
Paul  in  tne  Island  of  Melita;  Queen 
Philippa  suing  for  the  Burghers  of  Ca- 
lais; King  Lear;  the  Brazen  Serpent  in 
the  Wilderness;  the  Expulsion  ot  Adam 
and  Eve  from  Paradise;   the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  for  a  church  at  Bir- 
mingham; the  first  Installation  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  for  the  audience 
chamber,  Windsor  Castle;  Edward  IIL 
passing  'the   Soane;  the  three   Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre;    Edward   IIL  em- 
bracing   his    Son  after  the   Battle  of 
Cressy ;  Philippa,  the  Queen  of  Edward 
IIL,  at  the   Battle  of  Neville's  Cross; 
St.  Paul  and   Barnabas  rejecting  the 
Jews,  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor;  Mac- 
beth and  the   Witches;    Edward    the 
Black  Prince  receiving  John,  King  of 
France,  Prisoner,   after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers;    Cordelia  and    Lear;   Queen 
Elizabeth  going  in  procession  to   St. 
Paul's,  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada; 
the  Grecian  Daughter;  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  Saviour,  for 
the  King^s  chapel.     When  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds    died,    Mr.    West    was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  till  the  ensuing 
election,  and  then  he  was  chosen  to 
the  vacant  chair  without  a  dissenting 
voice;  and,  with  little  interruption,  he 
retained  that  situation  till  his  <feath.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  that  institution,  particularly  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  part  of  its  ftinds  to 
the  relief  of  aged  and  distressed  art- 
ists, as  well  as  for  the  support  of  their 
widows   and   children.     In  1802    Mr. 
West  visifed  Paris,  where  he  was  waited 
on  by  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Institute,  in  the  Gallery  of  Arts,  and  in- 


vited to  a  sumptuous  entertainment.   In 
1805  the  British  Institution  was  founded, 
agreeably  to  the  strong  recomraendatioa 
of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
whose  plan  of  arrangement  was  almost 
entirely  adopted  in  its  formation.    The 
year  following  he  produced  his  picture 
of  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  which 
were  introduced  about  fifty  real  por- 
traits.    In  1814,  Mr.  West  exhibited, 
at  a  great  room  in  Pall  Mall,  a  picture 
representing    Christ    rejecied   by  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  the  elders,  and  the 
people.     This  piece  evinced  that  the 
powers  of  the  painter  were  not  weak- 
ened by  age;  yet  his  next  exhibition, 
for  his  own  benefit,  three  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
eighty,  exceeded  even  that  great  pro- 
duction of  his  pencil.     The  picture  to 
which  we  alluae,  owed  evenrthing  to 
imagination,  and  therefore  had  a  higher 
claim  to  wonder.      The  subject  was. 
Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  or  a  gnphic 
personification  of  the  mystical  vision 
described  by  St.  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse.     The  ideal  king  of  terrors  is 
terrifically  grand,   nor  less  so  is  the 
supernatural  courser  that  he  bestrides, 
and  which,  issuing  from  the  womb  of 
night,  seems  to  paw  space,  delighted  at 
the  desolation   that  attends  its  steps. 
The  right  arm  of  the  spectral  monarch 
is  wreathed  with  a  serpent,  the  other  is 
armed  with  meteoric  plasiies.    Beneath 
lies  a  dead  female,  with  her  haalmnd 
and  motherless  child  lamenting  their 
loss,  and  awaiting  their  own  disaolution. 
On  the  right,  human  desolation  is  de- 
picted under  a  variety  of  sanguinary 
forms;  while  behind*  in  a  mnrkT  sky, 
are  seen,  through  a  dusky  veil,  the 
ghastly  shapes  of  infemals,  that,  in  the 
'*  palpable  obscnre,"  find  out  their  on- 
couth- way.     Before  this  groop  is  the 
representation  of  the  black  horse  of  the 
third  seal,  with  its  rider,  and  the  bakoees 
in  his  hand.     Approaching  the  fiwe- 
ground  are  two  figures  of  Pestilence 
and  Famine,  vigorously  conceived  and 
most  powerfully,  expressed.     Hence,  to 
the  right,  the  opening  of  the  first  and 
second  seals  obtains  **  a  local  babita* 
tion."    The  white  horse,  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  men,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
going  forth  conquering  and   to  eon- 
quer,  is  the  finest  figure  of  the  oom- 
position.      The  head  of  Christ  is  in 
profile,  and  the  eyo  directed  to  a 
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fical  vision  in  the  heftTem.  Behind 
this  is  the  red  horse,  bestrode  hj  a 
helmed  warrior,  spreading  around  him, 
with  unfeeling  sternness,  misery  and 
carnage.  In  this  sublime  composition, 
less  regard  is  paid  to  colour  than  to 
expression;  ana  it  must  be  apparent 
at  first  sight,  that  the  object  of  the 
Tenerable  artist  was  to  produce  a  great 
moral  effect,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  meretricious  tricks  to  catch 
the  eye  and  raise  admiration.  Another 
great  work  of  Mr.  West  was  a  picture 
painted  as  a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital;  the  subject  beiuff,  very  appro- 
priately, that  of  Our  Saviour  receiving 
the  Lame  and  the  Blind  in  the  Temple, 
to  heal  them.  About  the  same  time 
he  painted  an  a]ta1^piece  for  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  Annunciation;  but  after- 
wards he  made  a  present  to  the  parish 
of  a  smaller  and  oetter  picture  of  the 
Nativity.  Thus  the  final  labours  of  this 
illustrious  painter  were  consecrated  to 
charity  ana  religion;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued, whenever  age  and  infirmity  per- 
mitted, to  cheer  his  declining  hours 
with  sketching  new  designs,  or  direct- 
ing the  studies  of  those  who  sought  his 
advice.  He  had,  for  above  half  a  cen- 
tury, enjoyed  the  particular  favour  of 
his  sovefeiffn;  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  as  they  were  both  bom 
in  the  same  year,  so  they  both  died 
within  two  months  of  each  other;  the 
king  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  Mr. 
West  on  the  11th  of  March^  1820. 
Upon  this  event,  a  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  ceremony  of  tne  funeral 
of  their  Tate  president,  which  they  do* 
sired  might  take  place  in  St.  raul's 
cathedral.  This  solemnity  was  per* 
formed  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
and  very  numerously  attended.  Many 
of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  West  have  been 
engraved,  particularly  the  following: 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe;  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne;  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue; 
and  Cromwell  dismissing  the  Pariia- 
roent,  by  Woollett;  Mr.  West  and  his 
fiwiily,  by  Facius;  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Ryder;  Agrippina  landing  at  Brundu- 
sium,  by  Eariom;  the  treaty  of  William 
Penn  ^ith  the  Indians,  by  Hall;  the 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  by  Dunkarton;  the 
Hovel,  in  King  Lear;  and  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Laertes,  in   Hamlet,  by 


Legat.  The  two  last  were  painted  for 
Boydell's  Shakspeare.  Mr.  West  lost 
hislady  in  1815,  after  a  union  of  fifty 
years  and  three  months.  By  her  he 
had  two  sons,  who  survive  him.  The 
last  portrait  of  Mr.  West  was  painted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  is  now 
in  the  National  Gallery, 

West  ALL  (RicHAao'),  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  widely 
known  for  his  illustrations  of  British 

S»etry,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on  4th 
ecember,  1886.  He  first  called  at- 
tention to  his  name  by  exhibiting  a 
picture  firom  Chaucer's  sarcastic  poem 
of  January  and  May,  in  the  year  1785; 
and,  two  years  afterwards,  oy  one  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  taking  leave  of 
Andrew  Melvil,  on  her  way  to  execu- 
tion; and,  also,  by  a  picture  of  Esau 
seeldng  Isaac's  blessing  after  Jacob  had 
obtained  it;  with  a  scene  from  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  These,  and  other 
works,  were  of  great  promise;  and  much 
was  expected  from  one  who  drew  well, 
grouped  well,  and  exhibited  a  poetic 
taste  not  always  at  the  command  of  the 
English  School.  But  though  it  is  true, 
that  now  and  then  Westell  embodied  a 
verse  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet;  now  and 
then  gave  us  images  of  female  loveliness 
which  still  abide  in  our  memories;  and 
now  and  then  reached  the  height  of  the 
chivalrous  and  the  romantic,  after  which 
he  aspired:  it  is  also  true  that,  though 
extremely  popular  with  the  world,  and 
producing  pictures  which  dumed  to 
DC  historic,  he  was  deficient  in  vigour 
of  outline,  and  wanted  true  beauty,  and 
also  that  grace  of  proportion  which 
poetry  requires.  His  designs,  or  pic* 
tures,  were  indeed  abundant,  and  in  this 
he  resembled  Stothard;  but  he  differed 
from  that  unequaUed  painter  in  the 
high  matters  of  woman's  modesty, 
sweetness,  and  that  beauty  which  bie- 
longs  but  to  thd  pure  of  soul.  He 
descended  ^^radually,  and  bit  by  bit, 
from  the  emmence  which,  at  his  outset, 
he  obtained:  his  blemishes  grew  larger 
and  bis  beauties  less;  his  women  more 
bloodless  of  body  and  longer  of  limb;  his 
men  more  spiritless  and  languid;  and, 
for  some  time  before  death  interposed, 
he  had  ceased  to  add  his  weight  to  our 
poetry. 

Wetdb  (Rooxa  Vandbx.)  He  was 
born  at  Brussels  about  the  year  1480. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was  in- 
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•tnicted,  bat  he  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Flemish  artists  who  improved  the 
national  taste,  and  divesteu  it  of  the 
gothic  manner,  in  some  small  degree; 
for  he  showed  considerable  g^ce  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads,  and  was  correct  in  his 
design.  He  was  very  attentive  to  the 
ezpresaon  of  his  figures,  and  in  that 
respect  was  generafly  true.  Several 
princes,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  him,  and  he  obtained  both 
fame  and  fortune  by  the  variety  of 
worlis  in  which  he  was  employed.  He 
made  himself  memorable  by  some  punt^ 
ings  in  the  town-hall  at  Brussels,  which 
have  been  exceedingly  commended. 
The  subject  of  one  is  the  exemplary 
justice  of  Tngan,  in  putting  to  aeath 
one  of  his  soldiers  on  the  complaint  of 
a  mother,  whose  son  had  been  murdered 
by  him;  that  of  the  other  is,  Archam- 
baut.  Prince  of  Brabant,  then  in  a  dying 
state,  stabbing  his  nephew  and  next  heir, 
for  having  ravished  a  maid  of  that  coun- 
try. In  DOth  histories  the  painter  has 
shown  great  abilities  and  good  expres- 
sion, and  the  countenance  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  exhibits  a  striking  mixture 
or  grief  and  revenge.  Vander  Weyde 
also  painted  a  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude,  at  Lou- 
vaine,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  a  copy  placed  in 
its  room,  executed  by  Michael  Goxis. 
Vander  Weyde  died  in  1529.  In 
other  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  Van- 
der Weyde  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  artist  as  Roger  of  Bruges,  and 
Dcscamps  is  censured  for  making  them 
distinct  persons.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Roger  of  Bruges 
was  of  an  earlier  period,  being  born  in 
1866.  He  was  the  disciple  of  John 
Van  Eyck,  and  one  of  the  first  who 
practbed  oil  painting,  which  he  learned 
from  his  master.  He  designed  his 
figures  well,  and  drew  correctly.  He 
died  in  141 8. 

WsTxa  (Gabbiel).  This  German 
artist  was  both  a  painter  and  an  en- 
graver. He  residied  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  painted  several  pictures,  and 
executed  a  great  number  of  prints  in 
wood.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
1620. 

Wbter  (Hans  or  John).  He  was  a 
native  of  Uobuiig,  where  he  exercised 
the  two  sister  arts  of  painting"  and  en- 


graving, with  great  reputation,  about 
the  year  1612. 

Wbtb&mans  (James  Caxpo).  He 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1679,  and 
studied  under  Ferdinand  Van  KesseU. 
His  talent,  which  was  but  middling,  lay 
in  painting  flowers,  fruit,  and  still  life. 
Weyermans  is  known  by  a  biography  of 
Dutch  painters,  badly  oompileo,  and 
abridgea  from  Honbraken.  tie  died  in 
1747. 

Whsatlev  (Fbancis).  This  ingeni- 
ous artbt  was  born  in  London  in  1747. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  lesacws  in 
a  drawing  school,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  self-taught,  and  in  painting 
he  was  whoUy  so.  But  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  advantage  arising  from  the 
friendship  of  Mortimer,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  painting  the  ceiling  at  Brocket 
Hall,  in  Hertfoi^shire,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  He  also  associated  with 
some  young  men  who  had  been  under 
the  tuition  of  able  artists.  His  indina- 
tiott  led  him  both  to  figures  and  land- 
scape, but  chiefly  to  the  former,  and  he 
haa  considerable  employment  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  After  practisine^  some 
years  in  London,  he  went  to  I)ublin, 
where  he  painted  a  large  picture,  repre- 
senting the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
assembled,  in  which  were  introduced 
portraits  of  the  most  distinffuisbed  poli- 
tical characters  of  that  day.  rron 
Dublin  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  painted  the  picture  of  the  Riots  in 
1780,  from  wluch  Mr.  Heath  engraved 
an  excellent  print;  but  the  origiusl  was 
unfortunately  burnt  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  that  artist's  house,  in  Lisle- 
street,  Leicester-square.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  continued  to  paint  portraits,  but  he 
was  principally  eng^gea  in  rural  and  do- 
mestic subjects,  for  whwh  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  He  died  of  the  gout,  June 
28,  1801.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  a 
royal  academician  the  following  year. 
His  greatest  productions  were  painted 
for  the  Shakspeare  gallery  of  Boydell, 
and  the  historic  gallery  of  Bowyer. 

Wbood  ( J.l  It  is  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  ortnogiaphy  of  this  artist's 
name  is  Whood  or  Wood.  He  was  a 
portrait  painter,  and  resided  some  years 
in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  London.  The 
late  Mr.  Sandby  had  a  whole-length 
picture  of  a  young  lady  by  him,  <m  a 
very   superior  character.      Jhcre  are 
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also  fome  mezzotinto  prints,  taken  from 
portraits  painted  by  tnis  artist,  particu- 
larly one  of  Del  Vaux  the  sculptor, 
dated  1734.  It  was  scraped  by  Van 
Hacken.     He  died  about  1769. 

WicKSTBAD  f  Philip).  He  was  bom 
in  London,  ana  studied  painting  under 
Zoffany.  He  distinguished  himself  br 
his  whole-length  portraits  in  a  small 
size;  and  when  Mr.  William  Beckford 
went  to  Jamaica,  he  accompanied  that 
gentleman  on  his  voyage.  He  settled 
there,  and  turned  planter;  but  the 
speculation  proving  unsuccessful,  he  fell 
into  habits  of  intemperance,  and  died 
in  the  island  in  1790. 

WlEBINGEN       (COBNELins).  This 

Dutch  painter  was  bom  at  Haerlem 
about  1 600.  He  excelled  in  marine  sub- 
jects, chiefly  storms,  which  he  painted 
with  great  force  and  accuracy.  He 
also  etched  many  prints  of  landscapes 
and  sea  views  in  a  good  style. 

WioMANA  (Gerard).  He  was  bom 
at  Worckum,  in  Friesland,  in  1673.  It 
is  not  said  by  whom  he  was  instmcted; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  qualified  to  tra- 
vel, he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
the  paintings  of  Titian,  Raifaelle,  and 
Ginlio  Romano.  These  he  made  use 
of  as  his  models,  and  for  some  time 
copied  and  designed  the  works  of  those 
celebrated  artists  with  great  attention 
and  uncommon  labour;  so  that,  when 
he  returned  to  IJoUand,  he  was  enabled 
to  compose  his  own  subjects,  which  he 
usually  took  from  the  Roman,  Grecian, 
or  fabulous  histories;  and  he  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly diligent  at  his  work,  that 
though  his  pictures  were  finished  ex- 
tremely high,  yet,  bv  unwearied  perse- 
verance, he  painted  a  great  number. 
He  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  pencil,  than  for  his 
egr^ous  vanity;  be  seemed  so  fond  of 
lavishing  exorbitant  praises  on  his  own 
productions,  that  he  neither  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  others  to  commend 
them,  nor  left  them  even  an  inclination 
to  it;  but,  by  his  vun  compliments  to 
himself,  discredited  his  works  and  dis- 
gusted his  best  friends,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  judges.  As  an  instance  of  his 
pride  and  presumption,  he  called  him- 
self the  Raffaelle  of  Friesland;  and  it  b 
asserted,  that  he  demanded  near  three 
hundred  pounds  for  one  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Death  of  Alex- 
ander.    ^  bad  indeed  great  merit  in 


several  parts,  but  was  neither  correct 
in  the  drawing  nor  the  design,  and  it 
had  besides  many  imperfections  in  the 
disposition  and  expression;  but  the  price 
demanded  appearing  too  exorbitant  for 
any  judicious  person  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser, it  was  not  sold  till  after  his 
death.  He  also  painted  the  Parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  and  many 
other  historical  subjects;  but  the  prices 
he  demanded  for  them  prevented  their 
being  sold.  The  disappointments  which 
he  met  with  at  home  induced  him  to 
visit  London,  in  hope  of  greater  success; 
but  here  bis  mortifications  were  in- 
creased, and  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1741.  His  pictures 
are  sometimes  tolerably  well  composed, 
and  his  colouring,  in  which  consisted 
his  chief  excellence,  is  remarkably  bril- 
liant and  transparent,  and  very  highly 
finished,  with  a  light,  neat,  and  delicate 
pencil.  But  his  expression  is  very  in- 
different, his  figures  are  badly  grouped, 
the  historical  characters  are  never 
marked  with  sufficient  predion,  and  his 
drawing  is  incorrect. 

WiLDENS  (John).  He  was  bora  at 
Antweip  in  1584,  but  the  master  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  studied  every  object  after 
nature,  in  the  fields  and  forests,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  painter  of  landscape. 
His  skies,  trees,  grounds,  and  waters, 
are  all  true  imitations  of  what  he  had 
observed  in  his  walks  through  the 
country,  and  everything  he  painted  was 
lightly  and  freely  executea.  Wildens 
was  in  much  estimation,  when  Rubens, 
perceiving  his  merit,  employed  him  to 
ornament  the  back  grounds  of  his  grand 
'compositions,  where  landscape  was  ne- 
cessary; and  he  commended  him  ex- 
tremely for  adapting  his  tone  of  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  design  and  to  the 
neighbouring  tints,  with  such  accuracy 
and  judgment,  that  the  two  works  har- 
monized as  happily  as  if  their  combined 
labours  had  only  been  executed  by  one 
pencil.  He  had  a  good  genius,  his 
choice  of  nature  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able, and  in  his  execution  he  was  not 
only  ready,  but  superior  in  that  respect 
to  Van  Uden.  He  had  somewhat 
pleasing  and  natural  in  his  colouring, 
and  he  designed  and  painted  the  figures 
in  a  good  style.  Two  of  the  most 
capital  paintings  of  Wildens  are  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Antwerp;  the 
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subject  of  one  is  a  Holy  FamilT;  and 
of  the  other,  the  Repose  in  i^pt. 
The  laadscape  in  these  pictures  is  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  otner  worics  of 
Wildens,  and  the  figures,  which  were 

Eaioted  by  JLang  Jam^   have  all  the 
eauty,  delicacy,  and  grace  of  Vandyck. 
Wildens  died  in  1644. 

WiLLAKars  (Adam).  He  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1577,  and  was  very  much 
^teemed  for  having  a  good  knowledge 
of  perspective,  a  free  light  pencil,  and 
an  agreeable  manner  of  colouring,  which, 
however,  was  sometimes  a  little  too 
gray.  His  usual  subjects  were  sea- 
pieces,  views  of  ports,  havens,  and 
shores,  with  fish-markets,  processioos, 
or  vessels  lading  or  unlading;  and  in 
all  his  compositions  there  are  nume- 
rous small  ngures,  which  he  generally 
sketched  after  nature,  and  gave  them 
draperies  suitable  to  the  mode  and  their 
occupations.  Sometimes  he  represented 
the  bumiog  of  houses,  ships,  and  vil- 
lages, in  which  sulgects  he  was  allowed 
to  have  abundance  of  merit;  but  at 
present  his  works  are  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  they  were  formerly;  for 
though  there  is  a  competent  share  of 
deamess  and  transparence  in  many  of 
his  pictures,  there  is  also  somewhat  dry 
and  stiff  in  his  manner.  His  figures  are 
deficient  in  grace  and  elegance,  and 
though  lus  scenes  and  vessels  were 
copiM  from  real  objects,  hb  choice  was 
frequently  indifferent.  He  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1640. 

WiLLAEaTS  (AaaAHAM).  He  was 
the  son  of  the  precediM^,  and  was  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1613.  He  successively 
became  the  disciple  of  his  fiither,  John 
Bylaert,  and  Simon  Vouet,  at  Paris;  on 
leaving  whom,  he  retumed  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Afirica,  and  there  took  draw- 
ings of  the  manners,  dresses,  and  scenery 
of  the  country.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in 
1671. 

Wills  (Pstbr  Alexandbe).  He 
was  the  son  of  George  Alexander  Wille, 
the  eminent  engraver,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1748.  After  being  instructed 
in  drawing  by  his  &ther,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  academy  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  the  scholar  of  Yienard  Greuze, 
under  whom  he  made  such  a  proficiency 
in  painting  ss  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy.     He  excelled  in  paint- 


ing domestic  scenes  and  ooaversations, 
some  of  which  were  engraved  by  his 
fiither. 

.  WlLLSBOETS,  see  BOSSCHABET. 

WiLLBMANS  (Michael).  He  wss 
bom  at  Lubeck  in  1630.  Not  finding 
an  able  instractor  at  home,  he  travelled 
to  Holland,  and  lor  some  time  studied 
at  Amsterdam,  under  Backer;  butaftei^ 
wards  be  became  the  disdple  of  Rem- 
brandt. Under  the  direction  of  thai 
great  msster,  he  laboured  vrith  uncom- 
mon industrv;  and  having,  by  his  prac- 
tice, M  well  as  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Rembrandt,  improved  him- 
self considerably,  he  returned  to  lus 
native  cit^,  and  gradually  became  very 
eminent  in  history.  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  pictures  is  Vulcan  fi^isiBg 
the  arms  of  Mars,  which  he  paintea  for 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Breslan; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  churches  or 
palaces  of  the  nobility  in  Germany 
which  are  not  adomea  vrith  some  of 
hiB  productions.    He  died  in  1697. 

wiLLBMS  (Maek).  This  Flemidi 
artist  was  bom  at  Mechlin,  about  the 
vear  1527,  and  had  Michael  Cozis  for 
his  instructor.  He  became  an  eminent 
painter,  composed  well,  and  drew,  oor- 
rectlv.  In  the  cathedral  church  of 
Mechlin  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Death  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  b 
excellent.  When  Philip,  King  of  Spun, 
made  his  entry  into  Mechlin,  Willems, 
though  a  very  jroung  man,  was  employed 
to  paint  the  triumphal  arch  oo  that  oc- 
casion.    He  died  in  1561. 

Williams  (John).  This  artist  is 
said  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Richard- 
son. His  name  stands  in  the  first  ex- 
hilntion  catalogue  to  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  John  Beard  the  singer,  mna 
which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  print  by 
M'Ardell.  Williams  also  exhibited  at 
the  Society's  rooms  in  the  Strand,  Loo- 
don,  in  1761,  a  portrait,  which  was 
much  and  deservedlv  admired.  He 
lived  in  Scotland-yaro,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1780. 

WiLLiNosN  (Pbtbe  Vamdee).  This 
Dutch  painter  was  bom  at  Bergen-oj^ 
Zoom  in  1607.  His  suljects  were  em- 
blems of  mortaHtv,  surrounded  with 
vases  of  gold  and  silver,  books,  and 
musical  instruments,  which  were  very 
highly  finbhed,  and  produced  a  natural 
effect.     He  died  in  1665. 

WiLLisoN  (Geoeob).     H^  was  a  na- 
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tive  of  Scotland,  and  studied  at  Rome; 
on  his  return  from  whence  he  settled  in 
Greek-street,  Sobo,  London,  where  he 
resided  in  1771,  when  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Kbjal  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do  some  years;  but,  not 
meeting  with  encouragement,  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and,  having  realized 
m  good  fortune,  came  back  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1 795. 
He  was  an  indifferent  artist,  drawing 
badly,  and  colouring  worse,  and  rose  to 
wealth  by  his  knowledge  of  physic, 
which  availed  him  very  much  in  the 
East.  His  portraits  are  in  the  garret^ 
not  in  the  ^lery. 

Wills  (Rev.  James).  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
but,  not  meeUne  with  encouragement^ 
he  entered  into  tne  church,  and  became, 
first  curate,  and  afterwards  rector,  of 
Little  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex.  He 
was  also  chaplain  to  the  chartered  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  and  in  1768  preached 
a  sermon  before  them  in  Covent-garden 
church,  for  which  he  received  thirty 
pounds.  He  translated  Fresnoy's  Art 
of  Paintinff  into  English  verse,  and 
published  it,  in  a  quarto  volume,  in 
1754.  There  is  an  academy  figure 
drawn  by  htm,  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  it  is  incorrect.  There  is  also  a 
mezzotinto  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sanders,  scraped  after  a  painting  by 
Mr.  Wills;  but  his  principal  performance 
is  a  picture  of  Young  Children  brought 
to  Christ.  It  was  given  by  the  painter 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  To  the 
first  exhibition  of  tho  artists  in  Spring 
Gardens,  London,  he  sent  an  historiccJ 
picture,  entitled  Liberality  and  Modesty, 
but  of  its  character  no  report  has  been 
made;  whence  we  mav  conclude  that 
it  had  little  merit.  Mr.  Wills  was  a 
respectable  man,  and  died  in  1777. 

Wilson  (Benjamin).  This  artbt 
was  bom  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  a 
regular  professional  education.  When 
young  be  was  sent  to  London,  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Beardmore,  master  of 
the  Charter-house,  who  became  his  pa- 
tron. By  his  natural  genius  and  inde- 
fatigable application,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable abilities  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  taste  in  that  department.     He 


endeavoured  to  introduce  a  better  style 
of  chiaro-oscuro  into  his  pictures,  and 
the  colouring  of  his  heads  had  more  of 
warmth  and  nature  than  the  general 
class  of  his  contemporary  artists  could 
infuse  into  their  works.  In  this  im- 
proved manner  he  executed  a  half-length 
portrut  of  Dr.  Maty,  who  was  one  of 
the  librartans  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  picture  is  still  preserved. 
Wilson  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
performed  some  characters  at  the  pri- 
vate theatre  instituted  in  Pimlico  by 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Mexbo- 
rough,  and  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval, 
under  the  management  of  Foote.     Our 

{>ainter  had  also  a  considerable  know- 
edge  of  natural  philosophy,  which  pro- 
cured him  admission  into  the  Royal 
Society;  but,  by  endeavouring  to  substi- 
tute balls  instead  of  pointed  conductors 
in  electrical  apparatus,  he  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  attack  of  Franklin, 
and  other  scientific  men.  He  obtained, 
however,  the  royal  patronage,  and  was 
appointed  master  painter  to  the  Board 
of  Ordnance.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Great  Russel-street,  Bloomsbury,  in 
1788.  There  are  several  etchings  by 
Wilson,  particularlv  the  following:  an 
old  man's  head,  with  a  hat  and  feather, 
in  imitation  of  Rembrandt;  a  small 
landscape,  in  imitation  of  the  same 
master;  hb  own  portrait,  in  a  wig;  and 
a  satirical  print  entitled  The  Repeal,  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  .politicians  who' 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Americans 
in  the  affair  of  the  Stamp  Act.  As  a 
painter,  Mr.  Wilson  was  respectable, 
and  one  of  his  best  pictures  was  a  view 
of  Tivoli,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ud- 
ney.  There  are  several  mezzotintos 
after  his  pictures,  as  Garrick  in  Ham- 
let; the  same  performer  in  Lear;  and 
a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Saville.  Ho 
likewise  made  some  drawings  sifter  pic- 
tures of  the  old  masters,  for  the  late 
Alderman  John  Boydell. 

Wilson  (Richa&d).  This  great  land- 
scape painter  was  born  in  1714,  at 
Pinegas,  in  Montgomeryshire,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  then  rector,  but 
who  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of 
Mold,  in  Flintshire.  Having  received 
aliberal  education,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  discovered  a  strong  genius  for  paints 
ing,  his  father  indulged  his  inclination, 
and  sent  him  to  London,  where  ho  was 
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placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  obscure 
artist,  named  Wright,  who  professed 
portraiture.  Wilson,  therefore,  began 
Ais  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  with 
a  mediocrity,  as  is  said,  that  afforded 
no  great  prospect  of  excellence;  and 
yet  he  must  have  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction in  that  department,  since  we 
find  that,  in  1745,  he  was  employed  in 
painting  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Mr.  Wilson,  after 
practising  some  time  in  London,  went 
to  Italy,  and  there  continued  portrait 
pfunting,  until  a  small  landscape  of  his, 
performed  with  a  considerable  share  of 
freedom  and  spirit,  casually  meeting  the 
eye  of  Zuocarelli  so  pleased  him,  that 
he  strenuously  advised  the  artist  to 
follow  that  line  only,  as  beinf  most  con- 
genial to  his  powers,  and  therefore 
most  likely  to  obtain  for  him  fame  as 
well  as  profit.  This  flattering  enco- 
mium fix>m  a  painter  of  established 
reputation  had  its  effect;  and  Wilson, 
from  that  time,  exchanged  portraiture 
for  landscape,  which  he  pursued  with 
vigour  and  success.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  owing  the  splendour  diffused 
by  his  genius,  not  only  over  his  native 
country,  but  even  over  Italy  itself, 
whose  scenes  have  been  the  frequent 
sulgects  of  his  pencil.  His  studies,  in- 
deed, in  this  branch  of  the  art  must 
have  been  rapid,  for  he  had  some  pu- 
pils in  landscape  while  at  Rome,  where 
his  works  were  so  much  esteemed,  that 
Mengs  painted  his  portrait,  and  Wilson, 
in  return,  presented  him  with  one  of 
his  most  charming  pieces.  In  1755  he 
returned  to  London,  and  took  apart- 
ments in  Covent-garden,  where  he 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  landscape 
painter.  To  the  first  exhibition  of  1 760 
he  sent  his  famous  picture  of  Niobe, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  last  lecture  but  one,  has 
offered  some  strictures  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  fabulous  figures  are  intro- 
duced into  this  fine  picture,  in  which 
censure  Mr.  Fuseli  seems  to  coincide, 
but  which  Edwards,  very  feebly,  labours 
to  refute.  This  capital  performance  is 
too  well  known  by  Woollett's  admirable 
engraving  to  need  any  remarks  in  the 
present  sketch.  In  1765,  Wilson  ex- 
hibited, with  other  pictures,  a  view  of 
Rome,  fi-om  the  villa  of  Modena.    This 


noble  performance  is  in  the  eollection  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.     On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  Wibon  was 
one  of  the  first  members,  and  after  the 
death  of  Hayman,  in  1 779,  be  accepted 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  institution;  a 
situation  which  his  circumstances  rei^ 
dered  convenient,  but  for  m'hich,  in  one 
respect,  he  was  ill  qualified,  being  never 
at  nb  ease  out  of  a  tavern.     At  length 
his  necessities  increased  to  snch  a  de* 
gree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  some 
of  his  pictures  that  he  might  oe  enabled 
to  visit  his  native  place,  where  he  died 
in   May,  1782.       Mr.  Edwards  says, 
"that  though  he  had  acoaired  great 
fame,  yet  he  did  not  find  that  constant 
employment  which  his  abilities  deserved. 
This  neglect  might  probably  result  from 
his  own  conduct;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  not  very  prudentially  at- 
tentive to  his  own  interest;  and,  though 
a  man  of  strong  sense,  and  superior 
education  to  most  of  the  artists  of  his 
time,  he  certainly  did  not  possess  that 
suavity  of  manners  which  distinguished 
many  of  his  contemporaries.     On  this 
account  his  connexions  and  employ- 
ment insensibly  diminished,  and    left 
him,  in  the  latter,  part  of  his  life,  in 
comfortless  infirmity."     Wilson's  pic- 
tures cannot  easily  be  enumerated.   Sir 
Joshua  Revnolds  had  a  Storm,  with 
the  story  or  Niobe  also  introduced,  but 
with  a  (iifferent  scene  from  that  already 
mentioned.     This  was  bequeathed  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont.      Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne  has  the  Meeting  of 
Cicero  with  his  Friends  at  the  Tuscu- 
lum  Villa;  two  large  yIcws  in  Wales, 
and  some  other  landscapes;  and  Lord 
Thanet  is  in  possession  of  Mecsenas^s 
Villa  at  Tivoli,  with  two  smaller  scenes 
in    Italv.     Of  the  style  of  Wilson  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it 
formed  an  epoch  in  Engluh  landsoipe 
painting;  being  equalled  by  none  be- 
fore, and  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any 
who  have  followed  in  the  same  line. 
His  claims  to  praise  are  grandeur  in 
the  choice  or  invention  of  his  scenes, 
felicity  in  the  distribution  of  hb  lights 
and  snadows,  freshness  and  harmony  in 
his  tints.     Mr.  Fuseli  says,  in  his  figu- 
rative manner,  that  **  Wilson^  taste  was 
so  exquisite,  and  his  eye  so  chaste,  that 
whatever  came  from  his  easel  bore  the 
stamp  of  elegance  and  truth.   The  sub- 
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jecU  he  chow  were  such  as  did  credit 
to  his  judgment;  they  were  the  selec- 
tions of  taste;  and  whether  of  the  sim- 
ple, the  elegant,  or  the  sublime,  they 
were  treated  with  an  equal  felicity. 
Indeed,  he  possessed  that  versatility  of 
power,  as  to  be  one  minute  an  eagle 
sweeping  the  heavens,  and  the  next  a 
wren  twittering  a  simple  note  on  the 
humble  thorn."  His  colouring  was  in 
general  vivid  and  natural;  his  touch 
spirited  and  free;  his  composition  sim- 

Cle  and  elegant;  his  lights  and  shadows 
road  and  well  distributed;  his  middle 
tints  in  perfect  harmcmy;  while  bis 
forms  in  general  produced  a  pleasing 
impression.  He  has  been  called,  but 
injadiciously,  the  English  Claude;  a 
comparison  which  cannot  be  maintained, 
as  the  style  of  the  two  painters  is  to- 
tally dissimilar.  Wilson  fell  short  of 
Claude  in  sublimity;  but  he  exhibited 
nature-  more  in  her  real  forms,  and  in 
the  effects  of  dewy  freshness  and  silent 
evening  liffhts,  he  rose  above  that  great 
master.  In  one  respect  they  agreed, 
but  it  was  one  that  did  credit  to  neither, 
and  that  was  in  the  preposterousness 
or  bad  taste  of  their  figures. 

WiNGHSN  (Joseph  Van),  called  the 
Old.  He  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1542, 
and  went,  while  ver^  young,  to  Rome, 
to  pursue  his  studies.  Having  spent 
there  four  years  in  designing  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  that  city,  and  receiving  a 

Eroportionable  degree  of  improvement, 
e  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
his  remarkable  talents  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
appointed  him  his  principal  painter. 
Among  the  best  pictures  of  this  artist 
was  a  Last  Supper,  of  which  Van  Man- 
der  speaks  in  high  terms;  and  there  is 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  a  fine 
design  by  Van  Winghen,  representing 
Apelles  Hilling  in  love  with  Campaspe, 
while  he  painted  her  Picture.  But  the 
work  which  contributed  most  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  reputation  was  a  noble 
allegorical  composition,  in  which  ap- 
peared a  skilful  union  of  invention  and 
art.     He  died  in  1603. 

WiNOHBN  (Jeremiah  Van),  called 
the  Youfig.  He  was  the  son  and  disciple 
of  Joseph  Van  Winghen,  and  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1578.  He  showed  an 
early  eenius  in  painting,  and,  having 
been  thoroughly  instmcted  in  the  prin- 


ciples and  practice  of  the  art  bjr  his  fa- 
ther, he  went  to  Italy,  and  obtained  ex- 
traordinary applause  in  every  city  where 
his  works  were  exhibited.  Although  he 
principally  studied  historical  composi- 
tion while  he  resided  at  Rome,  yet, 
when  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  settled,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  punting  of  portraits,  in  which  he 
was  troly  excellent — ^not  only  finishing 
his  pictures  with  great  care,  but  giving 
them  a  striking  resemblance,  and  the 
look  of  natural  life.     He  died  in  1648. 

WiNBTANLET    (HaMLET).        Hc    WEB 

the  son  of  Henry  Winstanley,  the  in- 
genious projector  and  builder  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  who  perished 
with  it  in  the  great  storm  of  1704. 
Hamlet  having  discovered  a  genius  for 
painting,  was  placed  with  Kneller,  on 
leaving  whom  ne  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  resided  several  years,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, finding  little  encouragement  g^ven 
to  the  art  which  he  professed,  he  studied 
engraving,  and  among  other  works  exe- 
cuted a  set  of  prints  from  ThorahiU's 
fictures  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
le  idso  etched  twenty  plates  from  the 
works  of  great  masters  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Derby.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1760. 

Wintee  (Giles  de).  He  was  bom 
at  Leuwarden  in  1650,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  disciples  of  Renier  Bracken- 
burg.  His  subjects  were  the  same  with 
those  of  his  master — ^the  amusements 
and  recreations  of  peasants,  their  feasts 
and  dancings — which  he  represented  in 
a  lively  and  an  agreeable  manner.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  his 
colouring,  and  his  design  was  very  cor- 
rect. His  imagination  was  so  strong, 
that  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble 
to  sketch  his  designs  after  nature,  but 
composed  them  at  once  on  the  canvass, 
and  finished  them  from  his  own  ideas, 
with  full  as  much  truth  as  if  every  ob- 
ject had  been  placed  before  his  view. 
He  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with 
the  old  and  young  Griffier,  spending 
several  years  of  his  life  entirely  with 
the  latter,  by  whom  the  compositions  of 
De  Winter  were  exceedingly  admired. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1720. 

WiBZ  <( John).  This  Swiss  artist  was 
born  at  Zurich  in  1640,  and  had  Con- 
rad Meyer  for  his  preceptor.  He  pra&- 
tised  portrait  painting  witn  great  success; 
but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  engraver  of 
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seTenil  plates*  some  firom'hit  own  de- 
signs and  others  after  Holbein.  He 
died  about  1700. 

.  WissiNG  (Wiluam).  He  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  learned  the 
art  of  painting  at  the  Hague,  under 
William  Dodoens,  or  Doudyns,  with 
whom  he  studied  historical  design  as 
well  as  portrait;  but  his  owu  genius 
directed  him  to  the  latter.  When  he 
had  spent  some  years  under  that  mas- 
ter, he  yisited  England,  and  improved 
himself  considerably  by  working  with 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  whose  style  and  colour- 
ing he  imitated  with  such  success,  that 
he  soon  rose  into  reputation;  and  by 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
Charles  1 1,  as  well  as  several  of  the  ladies 
and  nobility  of  that  gay  court.  Though 
he  had  a  powerful  competitor  in  Knel- 
ler,  who  was  unquestionably  his  8up&> 
nor,  yet  the  real  merit  of  Wissing  as 
an  artist,  with  the  politeness  of  his  man- 
ners, secured  to  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Cat,  and  kept  him  in  employment  as 
g  as  be  lived.  Wissing  was  ap- 
pointed principal  punter  to  James  11. 
and  was  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the 
Hague,  to  take  tne  portraits  of  William 
and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange;  by  which  performances  he 
gained  extraordinary  reputation.  He 
died  at  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  in  1687. 

Wit  (Pets a  de),  or,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  Pieiro  Candido.  This 
Flemish  painter  was  bom  at  Brages  in 
1548.  We  are  not  informed  who  was 
his  master;  but  when  young  he  tra- 
vellcKi  into  Italy,  where  he  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Giorgio  Vasari,  to 
whom  he  became  a  valuable  assistant 
in  the  works  on  which  he  was  employed 
in  the  Vatican.  He  painted  equally 
well  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  and  was  mucn 
employed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany in  several  considerable  works  at 
Florence.  Afterwards,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  removed 
to  Muniph,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  wfs  the  inti- 
mate fnend  of  John  Sadeler,  who  en- 
graved prints  after  many  of  his  pic- 
tures, being  a  monk,  most  of  hb  sub- 
jects are  of  a  religious  ch&racter.  He 
died  in  1599. 

Wit  (Emanuel  de).     He  was  bom 
at   Alkmaer   in    1607,  and    was   the  | 


scholar  of  Evert  Van  A^t,  a  punter 
of  still  life.  De  Wit  himself,  howeyer, 
painted  portraits  with  great  socceis, 
and  he  sometimes  composed  historical 
subjects;  but  his  principal  exoeUenee 
consisted  in  perspective  and  architeo 
ture.  The  subjects  by  which  he  gained 
the  greatest  credit  were  the  views  of 
the  insides  of  churches  and  magnificent 
buildings;  and  in  them  he  was  ao* 
counted  equal  to  the  best  of  his  con- 
temporaries, not  only  in  the  exactness 
vrith  which  he  designed  every  part  of  his 

{>ieces,  but  in  the  happy  choice  of  his 
ights,  and  his  judidous  maDner  of  in- 
troducing and  disposing  them,  so  as  to 
produce  an  excellent  effect.  His  figures 
are  well  designed,  well  coloured,  and 
touched  with  spirit;  and,  as  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Amster^ 
dam,  most  of  his  pictures  represented 
the  churches  in  that  city,  in  which  he 
described  the  organs,  monuments,  pul- 
pits, and  seats  crowded  with  the  au- 
dience. His  style  of  composition  is  so 
peculiar,  that  the  pictures  of  his  paint* 
ing  are  easily  known.  In  some  of 
them  he  represented  the  minister  per- 
forming divine  service;  and  in  others 
the  congregaUon  assembling  to  attend 
public  worship;  in  which  he  usually  dis- 
tinguished the  different  orders  of  the 
people  by  their  dresses.  In  his  best 
pictures  he  represented  the  sun  shinine 
through  the  windows,  which  produced 
a  fine  effect  The  picture  wnich  was 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  De  Wit 
was  destroyed  by  himself,  in  a  sudden' 
fit  of  indignation.  It  was  a  View  of 
the  Choir  in  the  New  Church  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  monument  of  the 
fiimous  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  is 
erected.  The  picture  was  bespoke  by 
the  admiral's  son,  who  agreed  to  pay 
a  lai^e  sum  for  it;  but  young  De  Ruy- 
ter dying  before  the  painting  wsf 
finished,  the  gentleman  who  married 
his  sister  offered  De  Wit  a  sum  fiur 
"below  the  original  stipulation;  which  so 
exasperated  the  painter,  that  he  cut 
the  canvass  in  pieces,  thou^  at  that 
time,  he  had  not  one  shilhng  in  his 
purse!  He  was  naturally  of  a  roi]^ 
lU-bred,  and  morose  disposition,  and 
too  ^)t  to  depreciate  the  works  of  other 
artists;  whicn  procured  him  universal 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  occaMoned 
his  being  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  found  drowned,  with  a  cord 
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fastened  roand  his  neck,  in  a  canal  at 
HaerleiD,  in  1692. 

Wit  (Gaspab  db).  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1621;  and,  after  learning 
the  principles  of  painting  in  his  own 
countrj,  travelled  to  liaTy,  where  he 
gained  great  credit  by  his  landscapes, 
which  were  highly  finished,  and  gene- 
rally contained  the  representation  of 
ancient  ruins.  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1673. 

Wit  (Jacob  db).  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1695,  and  was  instructed 
by  Albert  Van  Spiers,  with  whom  he 
continued  three  years:  after  which  he 
went  to  Antwerp,  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  While 
there,  he  studied,  for  some  time,  under 
Jacob  Van  Halen,  but  derived  less  in- 
formation from  him  than  from  the  paint- 
ings of  the  great  artists,  whose  produc- 
tions he  admired,  and  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  principal  attention.  In  1712 
he  made  (lesigns  from  the  paintings  by 
Rubens,  in  the  four  celhngs  of  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  compartments.  As 
the  originals  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning in  1718,  it  was  fortunate  that  De 
Wit  made  these  copies,  of  which  en- 
gravings were  afterwards  published  by 
John  Punt.  The  principal  employ- 
ment of  De  Wit  was  in  painting  ceil- 
ings, and  the  ornaments  of  grand  apart- 
ments, the  subjects  of  which  were 
mostly  historical,  emblematical,  and 
allegorical.  He  also  excelled  in  paint- 
ing children.  In  1736  he  decorated  the 
great  council  chamber  at  Amsterdam, 
and  likewise  executed  several  altar- 
pieces.     He  died  in  1744. 

WiTHoos  (Matthbw,  or  Matthias). 
He  was  born  at  Amersfort  in  1627,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Jacques  Van  Cam- 
pen,  with  whom  he  continued  six  years, 
and  distinguished  himself  above  most  of 
his  contemporaries  in  those  particular 
subjects  which  he  punted.  When  he 
quitted  Van  Campen,  he  wanted  no  fur- 
tner  improvement  than  what  he  was 
capable  of  obtaining  by  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  nature;  and,  therefore,  ap- 
plied himself  to  that  study  with  equal 
curiosity  and  industry;  bat,  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  greatervariety  of  objects, 
he  travelled,  with  Otho  Massseus,  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  for  two  years. 
His  general  subjects  were  fruits,  flowers, 
insects,  landscapes,  still  life,  and  rep- 


tiles, particularly  serpents  and  venomous 
creatures,  which  he  painted  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  spirit.  He  finished 
all  his  subjects  of  the  latter  kind  exqui- 
sitely, with  great  force,  nature,  and 
relief.  During  his  residence  at  Rome, 
he  was  patronised  by  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  was  principally  employed  in 
his  service,  for  which  he  was  amply  re- 
warded. He  generally  introduced  into 
his  pictures  thistles,  and  other  plants, 
with  snakes,  adders,  or  vipers  among 
them,  which  he  always  painted  after 
nature,  with  an  extraordinary  neatness 
of  pencil.  His  pictures,  even  in  his 
life-time,  sold  for  five  or  six  hundred 
florins  a-piece;  and  yet  the  high  finish- 
ing of  them,  and  their  lively  imitation 
of  nature,  constitute  their  principal 
merit  He  died  at  Hoom,  in  North 
Holland,  in  1703. 

WiTHoos  (John\  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding  artist,  and  was 
born  at  Amersfort  in  1648.  After  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  painting  from  his 
father,  be  completed  his  studies  at 
Rome,  where  he  continued  several 
^ears.  Generally  he  painted  landscapes 
m  water  colours;  and  as  be  sketched 
niost  of  the  beautiful  views  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome,  having  always  accus- 
tomed himself  to  study  after  nature,  he 
brought  with  him,  on  his  return  home, 
a  great  number  of  drawings  of  the  most 
pleasingscenes  which  occurred  to  him,  as 
materials  for  his  landscapes,  which  were 
finished  highly,  and  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation;  the  colouring  being 
extremely  natural,  and  the  drawing  ex- 
hibiting an  unusual  force.  He  was 
retained  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Lauwenburg,  and  died  in  his  ser- 
vice in  1685. 

WiTRoos  (Peter).  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Matthias  Withoos,  and 
was  bom  at  Amersfort  in  1654.  He 
learned  the  principles  and  practice  of 
painting  firom  his  father;  anci  chose  the 
same  subjects,  as  insects,  flowers,  plants, 
and  reptiles,  which  he  painted  in  water- 
colours  on  vellum,  in  a  neat  and  deli- 
cate manner,  after  nature;  so  that  his 
works  were  not  only  highly  applauded 
in  his  own  time,  but  are  still  valued  as 
curiosities  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
choicest  collections.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1693. 

Withoos  (Francis).  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Matthias  Withoos,  and 
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painted  in  the  same  style  and  manner 
as  his  brothers;  but  he  was  in  no  degree 
comparable  to  either.  He  was  engaged, 
by  a  Dutch  commander,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Batavia,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  to  paint  the  plants  and  insects 
peculiar  to  that  climate  and  country; 
but,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  his  per- 
formances were  thought  far  inferior  to 
those  of  his  earlier  time.  He  died  at 
Hoorn,  in  the  year  1705. 

WiTTio  (BAaTROLOMEw).  This  artist 
was  bom  at  Oels,  in  Silesia,  and  ex- 
celled in  the  representation  of  festivals 
and  musical  assemblies.  There  is  in  the 
Louvre  a  capital  picture  by  him,  ex- 
hibiting a  magnificent  entertunment. 
He  died  in  1684. 

WoLcoT  (John).  Though  this  per- 
son is  best  known  as  a  poet  and  satirist, 
he  has  some  claim  to  a  place  in  this 
Dictionary.  He  was  bom  at  Dodbrook, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1738,  and  was  bred  an 
apothecary,  under  his  uncle,  at  Fowey, 
in  Comwall,  where  he  indulged  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  produced  several  vie^-s 
of  romantic  scenery  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. On  leaving  his  uncle,  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  and  practised  there  some 
vears  as  a  physician.  After  his  return 
he  settled  in  the  same  capacity  at  Truro, 
where  he  discovered  the  genius  of  Opie, 
and  became  his  first  instructor.  Woen 
Opie  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  pkint 
a  portrait,  he  and  the  doctor  engaged 
in  partnership,  and  settled  at  Exeter, 
where  Wolcot  exercised  his  pencil  in 
landscape.  From  thence  the  two  friends 
came  to  London;  but  a  separation  soon 
took'place:  and  while  Opie  rose  rapidlv 
in  popularity  as  a  portrait  painter,  Wol- 
cot gained  no  less  celebntv  as  a  keen 
caricaturist  in  verse.  His  lyric  "  Odes 
to  the  Royal  Academicians,"  caustic  as 
thej  were,  exhibited  acute  powers  of 
criticism.  In  1798  he  was  employed  to 
superintend  a  new  edition  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, which,  instead  of  improving, 
he  spoiled  by  introducing  splenetic  re- 
marks and  coarse  ribaldry.  After  this 
he  published  a  set  of  views  in  aquatinta, 
from  his  own  paintings;  one  of  the  best 
of  which  was  a  rooonliffht  piece.  He 
died  JanuarjT  31,  1819,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  sip^ht  by  a  cataract  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death. 

WoLFAEETs  (Arthue).  He  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  It  is  not 
known  who  was  his  instructor,  but  he 


painted  historical  subjects  with  reputa- 
tion; also  architecture,  landscapes,  and 
merry-makings,  in  the  style  of  Teniers. 
All  his  compositions  exhibit  great 
genius,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  design  and  colour- 
ing.    He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1687. 

WoLGEMOT  (Michael.)  This  old 
German  artist  was  bom  at  Nuremberg 
in  1 434.  Though  he  was  both  a  painter 
and  an  engraver,  he  is  less  known  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  capadty. 
There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  picture  by 
him,  representing  Our  Saviour  brought 
before  Pilate;  which  is  completely  in 
the  hard  and  unprepossessing  mannw 
which  prevailed  before  the  time  of 
Durer.  His  engravings  on  wood  and 
copper,  however,  are  really  excellent^ 
and  show  that  the  artist  was  a  man  of 
very  superior  genius.  He  also  exe- 
cuted several  of  the  cuts  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,  published  in  1493. 

WoLTEES  (Heneietta).  TUs  Isdy 
was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1692.  She 
was  at  first  instructed  by  her  fiuher, 
Theodore  Van  Pee,  and  afterwards  im- 

C roved  herself  by  the  directions  of  the 
est  artists  in  her  native  place.  Lastly, 
she  applied  to  miniature,  which  she 
learned  from  James  Christopher  Le 
Blond,  to  whom  she  soon  proved  supe- 
rior. The  portraits  of  Vandyck  were 
her  favourite  models;  and  she  copied 
some  of  them,  particularly  a  St.  Sebas- 
tian, with  astonishing  accu^cy.  There 
appeared  the  same  correctness  of  out- 
line, the  same  tone  of  colouring,  and 
the  same  freedom  of  touch,  in  eveir 
part  of  her  small  pictures,  as  in  the  on- 
ginals.  These  singular  talents  made 
her  an  object  of  admiration,  and  she 
was  employed  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  first  families  in  Amsterdam.  When 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  was  in  Hol- 
land, he  paid  her  a  visit,  and  made  her 
laTge  offers  to  settle  at  his  capital, 
which  flattering  invitation  she  thought 
proper  to  decline.  However,  the  csar 
sat  to  her  for  hb  picture;  but  he  had 
not  patience  to  have  It  finished,  as  she 
usually  required  twenty  sittings,  of  two 
hours  eacn,  for  every  portrait  she 
painted.  She  was  also  honoured  with 
a  visit  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
solicited  her  to  reside  at  hb  court;  but 
this  proposal  was  also  politely  rejected; 
and  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  her.  own  country,  respected  by  per- 
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sons  of  the  hieheet  dUiinctloo,  and  es- 
teemed by  all  toe  lovers  of  the  art.  Her 
works  in  miniature  are  exquisitely 
finished;  her  design  is  correct;  and  her 
paintings  have  all  the  force  of  pictures 
la  oil.   She  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 741. 

Woodcock  (Robert).  It  is  some- 
what extraordinary  that,  scanty  as  the 
notices  of  foreign  artists  are,  those  of 
our  own  country  are  still  more  meagre. 
Of  this  painter*  Lord  Orford  tells  us 
only  that  he  excelled  in  marine  pieces, 
after  the  manner  of  Vandervelde,  whose 
pictures  he  copied,  and  that  even  when 
a  child  he  could  cut  out  a  ship,  with  all 
its  rigging,  most  exactly.  When  he 
began  to  practise  oil  painting,  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  gave  him  thirty  guineas  for 
one  of  his  first  pictures.  He  had  a  place 
under  government,  which  he  gave  up,  to 
follow  hb  favourite  pursuit.  He  died  in 
1728,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  old. 

WooDFOBDB  (Samuel).  This  emi- 
nent artist  was  bora  of  a  respectable 
fiimily,  at  Castle  Gary,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1764.  While  yet  a  schoolboy, 
he  displayed  a  predilection  for  draw- 
ing; and  the  merits  of  his  untutored 
essays  being  perceived  by  Mr.  Hoare, 
of  stourhead,  he  became  his  patron, 
and  afforded  him  the  means  of  follow- 
ing die  bent  of  his  genius.  In  March, 
1782,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  appli- 
cation to  drawing,  from  the  casts  and 
the  naked  figure,  was  indefatigable. 
His  progress,  though  slow*  was  sure; 
and,  after  a  few  years  spent  in  that 
school  of  instruction,  he  was  deemed 
qualified  to  seek  for  further  improve- 
ment abroad.  Accordingly,  in  1 786  he 
set  out  for  Italy,  being  enabled  to  do 
so  by  the  liberality  of  his  first  friend, 
who  granted  him  an  annuity,  which  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  continued.  At 
Rome  he  studied  the  most  celebrated 
pictures,  but  chiefly  those  of  Raffaelle 
and  Michel  Angelo;  besides  which,  he 
spent  much  time  in  drawing  from  the 
antique  sculptures.  Though  he  had  a 
strong  attachment  to  hbtorical  painting, 
young  Woodforde  was  not  subject  to 
strong  impressions  or  vehement  impulses; 
and  his  ardour  in  study  was  not  at- 
tended by  a  confident  presumption  in 
his  native  powers.  In  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  world,  surrounded  oy  the 
sublimest  models,  and  impelled  by  the 
emulation  of  numerous  rivals  from  all  I 


parts  of  Europe,  he  contemplated  these 
objects,  and  pursued  his  course  with  the 
same  laborious  application  as  if  he  had 
been  just  enterea  upon  his  studies.  In 
his  anxious  endeavour  to  acquire  firm- 
ness as  a  draughtsman,  and  to  obtain  a 
classic  taste  of  design,  he  appeared  to 
neglect  colouring,  chiaro-oscuro,  and 
facility  of  execution.  At  last,  however, 
he  strove  to  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency; and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  copied, 
in  an  easel  size,  the  large  picture,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  of  the  family  of  Darius, 
in  the  Pisani  Palace.  After  all,  he  did 
not  devote  so  much  attention  to  the 
Venetian  tone  of  colouring  as  many 
other  artbts  did;  and  thereby  he  lost 
much  in  effect,  though  he  gained  a 
knowledge  of  primary  principles.  This 
is  evinced  in  his  copies  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  and  the  Parnassus  of  Raffaelle. 
From  the  former,  Egginton  executed 
his  brilliant  painting  on  glass  for  the 
library  window  at  Stourhead.  Wood- 
forde made  but  a  short  stay  at  Venice; 
firom  whence  he  proceeded  to  Florence; 
and  in  1791  returned  to  England  with 
his  patron.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  had  joined  him  at  Rome,  and  with 
whom  he  made  a  tour  over  the  greatest 

f)art  of  Italy.  On  his  arrival  m  Eng- 
and,  Woodforde  was  applied  to  by 
Alderman  Boydell  to  paint  one  of  the 
pictures  for  his  Shakspeare;  and  the 
subject  assigned  him  was  the  forest 
scene  in  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
In  1800  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academv;  and,  in  1807,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  royal  academician; 
on  which  occasion  he  presented,  for  his 
admission,  a  piece  representing  Do- 
rinda  wounded  by  Silvio,  from  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  It  is  of  a  small 
cabinet  size,  well  composed,  but  not 
clear  in  the  colouring.  Amon?  his 
other  pictures  may  be  mentioneo,  his 
Calypso  lamenting  the  Departure  of 
Ulysses;  Diana,  surrounded  by  her 
Nymphs;  a  subject  taken  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel; and,  the  best  of  all,  an  affecting 
piece  of  Charles  I.  taking  Leave  of  his 
Children.  This  last  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  engraver.  His  best 
portraits  are,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea; 
a  Spanbh  Shepherd  with  hb  Dog;  and 
some^K)f  the  Family  at  Stourheaid.  In 
1815,  Mr.  Woodforde  married,  and 
soon  after  quitted   England  for  Italy, 
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where  he  died  of  a  fever,  after  five  days* 
illness,  at  Bologna,  July  27,  1817. 

WooLASTON  (John).  Of  this  artist, 
Lord  Orford  barelv  says  that  he  was 
bom  iu  London,  about  1672,  and  that 
he  painted  portraits  at  a  ver?  low  rate, 
though  they  had  the  merit  of  strong  re- 
semblance. Among  other  remar^ble 
persons  who  sat  to  him  was  Thomas  Brit- 
ton,  the  "  Small-coal-man,"  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate,  and  used  to  play 
on  the  violin  and  flute  at  his  concerts. 
This  portndt  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

WooTToN  (John).  This  celebrated 
English  painter  of  horses  and  land- 
scapes is  said  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
John  Wycke;  which  could  hardly  be 
true,  for  that  artist  died  in  1702,  when 
Wootton,  if  then  bom,  must  have  been 
a  child.  He  excelled  chiefly  in  design- 
ing field-sports;  and  his  horses  and  dog^ 
were  drawn  with  such  uncommon  spirit, 
that  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf 
were  glad  to  employ  his  talents  in  re- 
presenting their  favourite  coursers.  He 
also  attempted  portraiture,  and,  among 
others,  painted  a  picture  of  William, 
Duke  ot  Cumberland,  with  a  view,  in 
the  distance,  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
In  his  landscapes  he  imitated  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Gaspar  Pousun,  but  at 
an  humble  distance.  He  died  in  1765. 
WoaLiDos  (Thomas).  Of  this  artist 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  only  that  he 
first  practised  miniature,  and  afterwards 
painted  portraits  in  oil;  but,  not  meeting 
with  sufficient  encouragement,  he  took 
to  engraving,  in  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt* His  prints  are  very  numerous, 
and  possess  considerable  merit.  He 
also  engraved  a  collection  of  antique 
gems  correctly,  and  with  taste.  His 
drawings  on  vellum,  in  Indian  ink,  and 
black  lead,  are  likewise  excellent  He 
died  at  Hammersmith  in  1766. 

WoasDALS  (James),  This  iraunter 
of  portraits  was  a  scholar  of  Sir  dodfi^y 
Kneller,  who  dismissed  him  for  marry- 
ing his  wife's  niece  without  his  consent. 
Worsdale  never  attained  any  distinction 
in  the  art  which  he  profe^ed,  though 
he  was  appointed,  by  fitmily  interest, 
master  painter  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance. He  wrote  several  songs,  ballad 
operas,  and  &rces;  in  one  of  which  last 
he  performed  the  leading  part  him- 
self. He  died,  at  an  advanced  a^e,  in 
1767. 


WouTEES,  or  Wautee    (Feancis). 
He  was  bom  at  Liere,  in  Brabant,  in 
1614,  and  learned  the  art  of  painting  at 
Antwerp,  in    the  school    of  Rubens, 
where  he  principally  studied  landscape, 
though  he  also  painted  historical  sub- 
jects in  laiige,  and  in  small,  with  great 
credit     Tne  subjects  of  his  landsospes 
were   usually  woodland    scenes,  with 
vistas,  throueh  which  the  eye  was  agree- 
ably deluded  to  an  immense  distance; 
and  he  frequently  introduced  some  &- 
bulous  histories,  as  of  Pan  and  Syrinx; 
Venus  and  Adonis;  or  Venus  attended 
by  Cupids;  his  figures  being  generallr 
naked,  and  very  delicately  pencilled. 
His  manner  of  colouring  is  agreeable; 
his  nymphs  and  satyrs  are  well  designed; 
and  the  historical  pictures  which  be 
punted  in  small,  show  a  competent  de- 
gree of  taste  and  spirit;  but  hb  paint- 
ings in  a  larger  size  are  not  so  com- 
mendable, the  colouring  being  heavy, 
and  too  much  of  a  yellowish  tint     The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  made  him  his 
priucipal  painter,  and  permitted  him,  in 
1637,  to  accompany  his  ambassador  to 
London,  where  his  works  procured  him 
esteem.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
soon  after,  he  was  appointed  painter  to 
Charles   II.,  at  that  time   Prince  of 
Wales,  but  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  academy.  He 
was  acddentally  killed,  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  in  1 659.  Wouteis  occasionally 
painted    historical     pictures    for   the 
churches  in  Flanders,  particularly  Christ 
giving  the  Keys,  at  St  Peter*s  at  Loo- 
vaine;  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  church  of  the  Angostines,  at  Ant- 
werp.    He  also  etched  some  landscapes 
in  a  firee  and  masterly  style. 

Wouveemans  (I^hilip).  He  was 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1620,  and  was  the 
son  of  Paul  Wouvermans,  a  painter  of 
history,  of  mean  talents,  who  tamrht 
him  &e  radiments  of  die  art;  after 
which  he  became  the  scholar  of  John 
Wynants,  and  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  to  be  esteemed  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries.  By  the 
instraction  and  example  of  his  master, 
the  proficiency  of  Wouvennans  was 
very  remarkable;  but  to  the  knowledge 
of  coloniing  and  pencilltng  whidi  he 
acquired  in  that  school,  he  added  the 
study  of  nature,  in  which  he  employed 
himself  with  such  critical  attentioiC  as 
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to  excel  his  master  in  the  choice  of  his 
scenes,  the  excellence  of  his  fig'ures, 
and  the  truth  of  his  representations. 
The  subjects  of  which  he  seemed  most 
particularly  fond  were  huntings,  hawk- 
tngs,  encampments  of  armies,  farriers' 
shops,  and  all  kiuds  of  scenes  that  af- 
foraed  him  a  proper  and  natural  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  horses,  which  he 
painted  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
contemplating  the  works  of  this  inimi- 
table artist,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  part  is  most  worthy 
of  our  applause  and  admiration:  whether 
the  sweetness  of  the  colouring,  the 
correctness  of  his  design,  his  cattle,  or 
his  figures;  the  charming  variety  of 
attitudes  in  his  horses,  the  free  and  yet 
delicate  touchings  of  his  trees,  the  beau- 
tiful choice  of  his  scenery,  the  judicious 
use  he  makes  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  or 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  whole.  His 
genius  and  invention  were  so  strong 
and  lively,  that  none  of  his  pictures 
have  either  the  same  grounds  or  the 
same  distances,  for  he  varied  them  per- 
petually, with  inexpressible  skill;  in 
some  representing  simple,  unembellished 
nature,  and  in  others,  scenes  enriched 
with  architecture,  fountains,  or  edifices 
of  a  beautiful  construction.  His  figures 
are  always  finely  drawn,  with  expres- 
sions suitable  to  the  subject;  and  the 
attitudes  he  chose  were  such  as  appeared 
unconstrained,  natural,  and  perfectly 
agreeable.  He  had  an  amazing  com- 
mand of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  instantly 
and  effectually  expressed  every  idea 
conceived  in  his  mind,  and  gave  to  his 
pictures  an  astonishing  force,  by  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  which  he 
contrasted  with  peculiar  judgment,  and 
gave  an  uncommon  degree  of  trans- 
parence to  the  colouring  of  the  whole. 
The  pencil  of  Wouvermans  was  mellow, 
and  his  touch  was  free;  though  his  pic- 
tures were  finished  most  delicately,  his 
distances  recede  with  true  perspec- 
tive beauty;  and  his  skies,  air,  trees, 
and  plants,  are  all  exact  and  lovely 
imitations  of  nature.  In  his  latter  time 
his  pictures  had  too  much  of  the  gray- 
ish and  blue  tint;  but  in  his  best  days  he 
was  not  inferior,  either  in  correctness, 
colouring,  or  force,  to  any  of  the  artists 
of  Italy.  Yet,  notwithstandinc^  his  un- 
common merit,  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  during  his  life  to  meet  with  en- 
couragement equal  to  his  desert;  for. 


with  all  his  assiduity  and  extreme  in- 
dustry, ho  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  stranger  to  the  artifices  of  the 
merchants,  who,  therefore,  imposed  on 
him  under  the  disguise  of  zeal  for  his 
interest;  and,  whUe  they  artfully  en- 
riched themselves  by  his  works,  con- 
trived to  keep  him  dfepressed  and  nar- 
row in  his  circumstances.  *  Wouver- 
mans could  not  help  feeling  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  and  it  af- 
fected him  so  stronely,  that,  a  few 
hours  before  he  died,  he  ordered  a  hpx. 
filled  w*ith  his  studies  to  be  burned;  say- 
ing, "  I  have  been  so  badly  rewarded 
for  all  my  labours,  that  I  would  prevent 
my  son  from  being  allured,  by  those 
designs,  to  embrace  so  miserable  and 
uncertain  a  profession  as  mine."  Some 
authors,  however,  ascribe  this  sacrifice 
to  other  motives,  and  say,  it  proceeded 
from  his  dislike  to  his  brother  Peter, 
being  unwilling  that  he  should  reap  the 
product  of  his  labours:  and  some  again 
allege,  that  he  intended  to  compel  his 
son  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  nature 
from  his  own  industry,  and  not  indo- 
lently depend  on  copying  those  designs. 
Houbraken  asserts,  that  the  works 
of  Wouvermans  and  Bamboccio  were 
continually  placed  in  competition  by 
the  ablest  judges  of  the  art;  and  that 
the  latter  having  painted  a  picture 
which  was  exceedingly  admired,  John 
de  Wit  prevailed  on  Wouvermans  to 
execnte  another  of  the  same  subject, 
which  he  finished  in  his  usual  elegant 
style.  Those  pictures  being  afterwards 
exhibited  together  to  the  public,  while 
both  artists  were  present,  De  Wit  said, 
**  All  our  connoisseurs  seem  to  prefer 
the  works  of  the  painters  who  have 
studied  at  Rome;  now,  therefore,  ob- 
serve how  much  the  work  of  Wouver- 
mans, who  never  saw  Rome,  surpasses 
that  of  him  who  resided  there  several 
years  I"  This  observation,  which  was 
received  with  general  applause,  was 
thought  to  have  had  too  violent  an 
effect  on  the  spirits  of  Bamboccio,  and 
many  imagined  that  it  contributed  to 
his  death.  Wouvermans  etched  one 
plate,  representing  a  horse  standing,  and 
tied  to  a  tree.  It  is  beautifully  done, 
but  uncommonly  scarce.  He  died  io 
1668.  After  the  death  of  Wouvermans, 
the  value  of  his  pictures  increased  to  an 
incredible  degree:  they  were  universally 
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coveted  through  every  part  of  Europe, 
particularly  by  the  Dauphin  of  France 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  bought 
all  that  could  be  procured,  at  tery  large 
prices. 

WotJVs&VANs  (Peter).  He  was  the 
brother  of  Philip  Wouvennans,  and 
was  born  at  Haertem  about  1625.  He 
also  at  first  was  instructed  by  his  father, 
but  afterwards  by  Roland  Roghman. 
He  studied  and  imitated  the  same  style 
of  composition  and  colouring  as  bis 
brother,  with  great  success;  but,  though 
a  good  painter,  he  neter  could  equal 
Philip.  His  subjects  in  general  were 
farriers'  shops,  or  figures  on  horseback 
going  abroad  to  hunt  or  to  hawk;  and 
he  particularly  excelled  in  female 
figures,  also  in  representing  rural  recrea- 
tions, in  which,  like  Philip,  he  was  fond 
of  introducing  horses,  which  he  designed 
well.  He  had  a  neat  pencil  and  agree- 
able colouring,  and  imitated  the  manner 
of  his  brother  so  happily  in  his  taste  of 
design,  his  figures  and  animals,  that 
some  of  his  paintings  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  work  of  his  brother,  by 
several  who,  in  their  own  opinion,  were 
competent  judges.  But  the  work  of  Peter 
is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of 
Philip,  by  its  being  neither  so  clear, 
transparent,  sweetly  and  freely  touched, 
nor  so  well  designed,  nor  are  bis  figures 
drawn  with  such  correctnesd  and  ex- 
pression.    He  died  in  1683. 

WouvERMANs  (John).  He  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1629.  He 
painted  landscapes  in  a  very  pleasing 
style,  with  an  agreeable  tone  of  colour- 
ing and  an  excellent  touch;  but  dying 
young,  in  1666,  he  left  few  pictures  to 
attest  his  merit.  Houbraken  mentions 
his  having  seen  a  picture  by  this  artist 
in  the  possession  of  L.  Vander  Vinne. 
It  was  a  landscape,  representing  a  rocky 
mountainous  country;  the  foreground 
was  dark,  with  rough  bushes  and  trees; 
but  the  distant  prospect,  which  con- 
veyed the  eye  through  a  low  valley, 
appeared  clear,  and  produced  a  good 
effect  The  foreground  was  freely 
touched,  with  a  deal  of  spirit,  well 
broken,  and  naturally  coloured,  resem- 
bling the  tints  of  Philip  in  his  early 
time,  before  he  used  that  variety  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  all  his  best  works. 

Wright  (Joseph).  This  painter, 
who  is  commonly  called    WrigfU  of 


Derby,  was  bom  in  that  town,  where  fats 
father  was  a  respectable  attorney,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1734.  In  early  life  be  gave 
indications  of  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and 
those  habits  of  attentive  observatioB 
which  generally  lead  to  perfection  in 
the  fine  arts.  In  1751  ne  came  to 
London,  and  was  placed  with  Thomas 
Hudson,  the  fashionable  portnut  painter 
of  the  day,  but  who  is  now  better  kdowb 
bjr  the  celebrity  of  his  acholars,  than  by 
his  own  performances.  Among  the 
pupils  who  came  from  the  school  of 
Hudson,  were  Reynolds,  Mortimer,  and 
Wright,  which  last  used  to  lament  that 
he  could  not  receive  mnch  instruction 
from  his  master;  and  yet  it  is  certain  thai 
at  this  period  he  pamted  both  portraits 
and  historical  pieces  in  a  good  style,  of 
which  his  Blacksmith's  Forge,  the  Air 
Pump,  and  Gladiator,  are  proo&.  In 
1773  he  married,  and  soon  after  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  made  a  great 
advance  in  his  profession.  In  1 775  he 
returned  to  Eueland,  and  settled  for 
two- years  at  Batn,  after  which  his  resi- 
dence was  entirely  at  Derby.  His  at- 
tention was  directed  for  some  yean  to 
portrait  paindng;  and  from  the  sped- 
mens  he  nas  le^  there  can  be  no  ooubt 
that  he  would  have  stood  in  the  first  rank 
of  that  department,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  pursue  it;  but  his  genius  was  not  to 
be  circumscribed  wiuiin  such  narrow 
limits,  and  therefore  his  main  design  in 
visiting  Rome  was  to  study  the  predons 
remains  of  antiquity  in  that  celebrated 
treasury  of  art.  His  fine  drawings  after 
Michel  Angelo,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  always  n>oke  of  that 
sublime  genius,  evinced  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  the  great  works  con- 
templated by  him  in  Italy.  In  1782  be 
was  elected  an  aftsociate  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  but  bemg  ofiended  at  Mr. 
Garvey's  beinsr  chosen  a  royal  academi- 
cian instead  of  himself,  he  resigned  his 
diploma  in  disgust,  yet  continual  to  ex- 
hibit at  intervals  with  the  Society.  In 
1 785,  however,  he  made  an  entire  exhiln- 
tion  of  his  own  pictures,  at  an  auction 
room  in  the  Great  t^azza,Covent-garden, 
the  collection  consisting  of  twenty-four 
pictures.  During  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Wright  in  Italy,  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  very  memorable  eruption  ot 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which  rekinoled  his 
inclination  for  painting  extraordinary 
effects  of  light;  and  his  different  pic* 
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iurcs  of  that  sublime  spectacle  stood 
decidedly  pre-«minent  in  that  line  of 
painting.  His  later  pictures  were  chiefly 
landscapes,  in  which  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance  of 
his  outline,  his  judicious  management 
of  light  and  shade,  or  the  truth  and 
delicacy  of  his  colouring;  but  of  those 
performances  the  greatest  part  were 
never  exhibited,  being  always  pur- 
chased from  the  easel  by  persons  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  their  yalue. 
His  last  work,  a  view  of  the  head  of 
Ulleswater,  on  a  large  scale,  may  rank 
with  the  best  productions  of  Wilson. 
In  the  historical  line,  his  abilities  arc 
attested  by  his  picture  of  the  Dead 
Soldier,  of  which  there  is  a  fiue  engrav- 
ing by  Heath;  the  Destruction  of  the 
Floating  Batteries  at  Gibraltar;  Edwin 
at  the  Tomb  of  his  Ancestor;  Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast;  Hero  and  Lcander;  the 
Lady  in  Comus;  and  the  storm  scene 
in  the  Winter's  Tale,  painted  for  Boy- 
dell's  Shakspeare.  The  attachment  of 
Mr.  Wright  to  his  native  town,  his 
natural  modesty,  and  habitual  love  of 
seclusion,  kept  him  from  taking  up  his 
abode  in  London,  though  often  pressed 
to  bring  forward  his  talents  more  con- 
spicuously to  public  view.  He  died  of 
a  decline,  brought  on  by  incessant  la- 
bour, and  a  too  sedentary  course  of  life, 
August  29,  1797.  The  character  of 
Mr.  Wright  was  truly  excellent,  and  all 
the  historical  pictures  which  he  painted 
are  strictlv  chaste,  breathing  the  gentle 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  conveying  a  fine 
moral  sentiment.  His  paintmgs  have 
been  so  much  in  request,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  their  ever  hav- 
ing come  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers; 
neither  have  his  best  works  been  seen 
in  London;  which  is  a  strong  proof  of 
their  intrinsic  worth.     It  is  also  with 

Eleasu^  we  have  to  record,  that  though 
is  pecuniary  circumstances  were  always 
affluent,  he  did  not  sink  into  a  state  of 
indolence,  or  deviate  into  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation. 

WaiGHT  (Richard).  This  artist 
was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  house  and 
ship  painter.  In  17C4,  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce  having  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  sea  view,  Mr. 
Wright  presented  to  them  a  picture 
which  gained  the  prize.     In  1766  he 


gained  another  for  a  picture,  in  which  he 
made  an  allusion  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  same  Society  to  the  British 
fishery.  From  this  painting  Mr.  Wool- 
lett  made  an  engraving,  which  the 
French  copied  and  ascribed  the  original 
to  Vernet.  Mr.  Wright  died  in  1775. 
His  wife  and  daughters  painted  subjects 
of  still  life,  and  fruit  pieces. 

WuLFAAAT  (Mathts  or  Matthias). 
He  was  bom  at  Arnheim  in  1648,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Diepraam;  who, 
having  observed  the  efforts  of  his  genius, 
even  before  he  had  any  regular  instruc- 
tions, gave  him  some  small  assistance  in 
the  knowledge  of  drawing;  and  when 
the  parents  of  the  youth  found  that  he 
would  not  seriousl;^  ^p^y  himself  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  tor  which  he  was 
designed,  they  placed  him  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  that  master. 
With  Diepraam  he  made  a  great  pro- 
ficiency, but  improved  himself  consider- 
ably by  a  diligent  study  after  nature. 
He  painted  historical  subjects  with  suc- 
cess; but  hb  principal  merit  lay  in  con- 
versations, in  which  he  introduced  cha- 
racters of  distinction,  and  always  per- 
sons above  the  common  rank.  He  also 
Kainted  portraits  in  small,  for  which  he 
ad  a  constant  demand;  his  perform- 
ances are  very  much  esteemed  through 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1727. 

WuBSCH  (M.).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Undcr- 
waldcn,  in  Switzerland,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  painting  in  the  academy  of 
Besan^on.  Several  of  his  pictures  are 
in  the  abbey  of  Engelberg,  and  are 
much  admired  for  the  expression  and 
colouring.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects; but  some  years  before  his  death 
he  lost  his  sight,  «n  which  he  retired  to 
his  native  place,  where,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  door,  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1798,  a  body  of  French  troops 
attacked  the  place,  pushed  the  old  man, 
then  eighty  years  or  age,  into  his  house, 
which  was  set  fire  to,  and  he  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Wycke  (Thomas),  called  the  Old. 
He  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1616,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his 
time.  He  spent  several  years  in  Italy, 
where  he  sketched  many  of  the  harbours 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  those  from  Leghorn  to 
Naples,   and  represented   them    with 
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abundance  of  troth  and  nature.      He 
also  adorned   his  views   with  fig^ures, 
extremely  well  designed,  habited  in  the 
dresses    of   different    nations,  seldom 
omitting  the  red  habiliment  and  white 
turban  of  the  Turk.    The  usual  subjects 
of  Wycke  were  sea-ports,  vessels  of 
various  forms,  and  a  number  of  figures 
of  a  small  size;  Italian  markets,  fairs, 
and  mountebanks;  and  he  showed  ez- 
traordinarv  merit  in  his  pictures  of  chy- 
mists  in  tneir  laboratones,  in  which  he 
was  BO  exact  as  to  represent  all  their 
vtensils  and  furnaces.     He  studied  to 
imitate  the  style  and  manner  of  Bam- 
boccio;  and  his  paintings  were  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  he 
sold  them  for  great  prices.     Wycke 
distinguished  himself  by  the  freedom 
and  delicacy  of  his  pencilling,  as  well 
as  by  a  judicious  manner  of  grouping 
his  figures;  his  colouring  is  natural  and 
very  transparent;  and  by  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  his  masses  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, his  distances  show  a  charming 
truth  of  perspective,  and  the  eye  is 
agreeably   deluded  to  a  very  remote 
point  of  view.     In  all  his  compositions 
may  be  observed  a  fine  understanding 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  abundance  of  ex- 
actness in  every  scene  and  object  he 
describes,  and   great  harmony  in  the 
whole.     About  the  time  of  the  Restor- 
ation he  came  to  London,  and  obtained 
considerable  employment.     The   Earl 
of  Burlington  liad  a  ])icture  by  him,  of 
the  Parade  in  St.  James's  Park,  with 
Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers  walking  in 
the  Mall.     He  also  painted  a  view  of 
London  before  the  fire.     He  died  in 
1686.     There  are  a  few  etchings  by 
him  of  landscapes  and  views,  but  they 
are  very  scarce. 

Wycke  (John),  called  the  Young. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wycke,  and 
was  born  at  Haerlem  about  1640.  He 
spent  the  grc2(test  part  of  his  life  in 
England,  and,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  proved  an  excellent  painter  of 
battles,  with  huntings  of  the  deer  and 
other  animals.  He  seems  to  have  made 
Philip  Wouvermans  hb  model;  and  in 
his  small  pictures  the  horses,  figures, 
and  landscape  were  touched  with  a 
deal  of  fire,  and  the  colouring  of  his 
landscape  is  warm  and  cheerful.  He 
frequently  painted  battles,  sieges,  and 
huutings,  in  a  large  size;  but  in  respect 
to  pencilling,  as  well  as  colouring,  they 


were  much  inferior  to  those  which  he 
painted  in  small.  The  most  remark- 
able works  of  this  master  are,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  siege  of  Namur.  In  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Duke  of  Schoni- 
berg  on  horseback,  painted  by  Kneller, 
the  battle  in  the  back-ground  was  the 
work  of  John  Wycke,  who  also  drew 
many  views  in  Scotland  and  Jersey. 
He  died  at  Mortlako,  in  Surrey,  in 
1702. 

Wynants  (John).  He  was  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1600;  but  is  is  not  kifowa 
by  whom  he  was  instructed.  He  be- 
came, however,  an  excellent  painter  of 
landscapes,  and  established  an  academy, 
in  which  were  brought  up  many  excellent 
artists,  particularly  Adrian  Vandervelde 
and  Philip  Wouvermans.  The  works 
of  Wynants  are  deserve<lly  in  great 
esteem  for  the  lightness  and  freedom  of 
the  touch,  for  the  clearness  of  the  skies, 
and  for  the  transparence  of  the  colour- 
ing. The  choice  of  nature  in  his  situa- 
tions b  extremely  agreeable,  having 
somewhat  |)eculiar  in  the  breaking  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  whole  has  a  very 
pleasing  a])pearance.  The  figures  in 
nis  landscapes  were  not  painted  by 
himself,  but  by  Ostade,  Wouvermans, 
Linglebach,  Van  Tulden,  and  others, 
which  now  give  an  additional  value  to 
the  pictures  of  Wynants.  The  works 
of  this  master  are  not  common,  as  he 
misapplied  a  great  portiou  of  his  time 
hi  parties  of  pleasure  and  dissipation; 
but  they  are  eagerlv  purchased  when- 
ever they  are  offered  to  sale,  and  bring 
largo  prices.     He  died  in  1670. 

Wytxan  (Matthew).  Ho  was 
bom  at  Gorcum  in  1650,  and  at  first 
was  a  disciple  of  Henry  Verschuring, 
but  afterwarils  he  completed  his  studies 
in  the  school  of  John  Bylacrt.  His 
subjects  were  landscapes  and  conversa- 
tions: the  former  he  aesigned  in  a  reiTj 
pleasing  style,  and  the  latter  ho  com- 
posed and  finished  in  the  manner  of 
Netscher;  though  he  differs  from  tliat 
master,  by  introducing  very  ele^nt 
landscapes  in  his  back-grounds,  which 
he  finished  highly,  and  with  a  tone  of 
colour  that  appears  exceedingly  natural. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  em- 
ployed himself  principally  in  painting 
milt  and  flowers,  which  he  represented 
so  admirably,  as  to  make  it  probable 
that,  if  he  uad  not  died  wo  young,  he 
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would  have  equalled  the' best  artists  of 
his  time.    His  death  occurred  in  1689. 


X. 

XiMENES  (Don  Francisco).  This 
Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1604.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  good  artist  in  history.  He 
died  in  1666,  at  hb  native  pbce,  which 
ho  adorned  by  his  works. 


Y. 


Yankz  (Fernando).  This  painter 
was  born  at  Medina  in  Spain.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  RafFaelle, 
at  Rome;  after  which  ho  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  painted 
several  altar-pieces,  mostly  at  Cuen9a; 
the  principal  of  which  arc,  the  Wise 
Mens  Offering;  and  a  Dead  Christ 
with  the  Vinjin.     He  died  in  1541. 

Yepes  (Thomas  de).  This  Spanish 
artist  was  a  native  of  Valencia.  He 
painted  flowers,  fruit,  iish,  and  still  life, 
at  Madri<l,  where  his  works  are  held  in 
great  estimation.     He  died  in  1674. 

Ypres  (Charles  de).  This  Flemish 
painter  was  bom  at  Ypres  in  1510,  and 
studied  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a 
style  of  painting  very  much  resembling 
that  of  Tintoretto.  He  died  at  his 
native  place  in  1563. 

YvRART  (Baudrin).  Hc  wrs  bom  at 
Boulogne,  in  Picardy,  in  1610;  but  it 
is  not  known  who  his  instructor  was. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  a 
good  painter  of  history.  He  died  in 
1690. 

Yuso  (Fray  Matias  Antonio  Tra- 
la).  This  Spanish^painter  was  born  at 
Valencia  in  1680.  Ho  was  a  monk  of 
the'order  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  prin- 
cipally employed  in  Madonnas  and 
Holy  Families,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  well  executed.     He  died  in  1753. 


z. 


Zaaomoolen  (Martin).  This  Dutch 
artist,  though  esteemed  by  several  of 
his  countrymen,  cannot  be  justly  men- 
tioned with  much  honour,  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  place  of  hia  nativity. 
He  had  indeed  a  bold  manner  of  co- 
louring, and   a   free  pencil;    but  his 


drawing  and  design  were  extremely 
incorrect,  and  his  expression  worse 
than  indifferent;  yet  he  thought  to 
comiiensato  for  those  capital  defects  by 
strong  oppositions  of  light  and  shadow, 
very  badly  managed.  Houbraken  men- 
tions a  Last  Judgment  painted  by 
Zaagmoolen,  in  which  the  painter  intro- 
duced an  abundance  of  figures;  but  he 
observes,  that  all  of  them  were  co- 
loured so  exceedingly  pale,  that  they 
had  in  reality  the  appearance  o^spirits. 
Zacchbtti  (Bernardino).  This 
painter  was  bom  at  Rcggio,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  scholar 
of  Raffaelle,  an  opinion  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded;  and  some  of 
his  works  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
place  carry  the  appearance  of  Garofalo. 
He  flourished  about  1540. 

Zacchia  (Paolo,  il  Vecchio).  '  He 
was  bom  at  Lucca,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1530.  He  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  Florence,  and  there 
are  several  altar-pieces  at  Lucca,  which 
show  that  he  was  a  cousidcrable  artist; 
particularly  two,  an  Assumption  of  the 
Viigin,  and  an  Ascension.  The  last  is 
remarkable  for  its  foreshortening. 

Zaccolini  (Padre  Matteo).  He 
was  bom  at  Cesena  in  1590,  and  be- 
came a  very  considerable  artist  in  his- 
torical compositions;  but  his  chief  ex- 
cellence appeared  in  those  paintings 
where  he  introduced  perspective,  which 
he  executed  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  therefore  was  constantly  attentive 
to  have  some  pieces  of  that  kind  in  all 
his  designs.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Domenichino  and  Ni- 
cole Poussin  in  that  art.  He  was  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  Theatines,  and 
his  principal  works  are  in  their 
churcnes.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on 
perspective,  which  remain  in  manu- 
script.    He  died  in  1630. 

Zachtleven,  see  Sachtleven. 
Zago  (Santo).  He  was  a  native  of 
Venice,  and  the  scholar  of  Titian,  whose 
style  he  imitated  very  happily,  as  ap- 
peared in  some  pictures  which  he 
painted  for  the  churches,  particularly 
one  in  that  of  St.  Catherine,  represent- 
ing Tohit  and  the  Angel  with  the  Fish. 
Zais  (Giuseppe).  He  was  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  had  Francesco  Zucca- 
relli  for  his  instructor.  His  subjects 
were  landscapes,  which  he  painted  with 
spirit  and  great  originality  of  invention. 
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He  abo  prodaeed  some  good  battle- 
pieces.     He  died  in  1784. 

Zamboni  (Mattbo).  This  artist  vi-as 
born  at  Bologna,  and  aourished  about 
the  year  1710.  He  studied  under 
Carlo  Cignani,  and  painted  historical 
subjects  with  credit.  Two  of  his  altor- 
piecea  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolo, 
al  Rimini:  one  *is  Uken  from  the  his- 
tofy  of  St.  Retro  Celestini,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  St.  Benedetto.  He 
died  joung. 

Zamb&ano  (Joan  Luis).  This  Spa- 
nnh  artist  was  bom  at  Cofdova  in  1599, 
and  had  Pablo  de  Cespedes  for  his  pre- 
ceptor, whose  style  he  imitated  with 
great  success.  His  chief  performances 
are  at  Cordova,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
the  convent  of  Los  Martyros,  consist- 
ing of  two  altar-pieces:  one  of  these  is 
the  Stoning  of  Stephen;  and  the  other, 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Acislo  and  St. 
Victoria.  In  the  college  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina  are  two  fine  pictures  by  him  of  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  St.  Christopher. 
Zambrano  latterly  resided  at  Seville, 
where  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
church  of  St.  Basil.     He  died  there  in 

1639.  ^      . 

Zamora  (Juan  de).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Seville,  and  flourished  about 
1610.  He  excelled  in  landscwes,  the 
figures  in  which,  being  designed  in  the 
Flembh  taste,  indicate  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  a  master  of  that  school. 
His  principal  works  are  at  the  bishop's 
palace,  at  Seville,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death,  the  year  of  which 
is  not  mentioned. 

Zampazzo  (Giovanni  Battista). 
He  was  bom  at  Cittadella,  in  the  Vene- 
tian Sutes,  in  1620,  and  studied  under 
Jacopo  Apollonio,  whose  style  he  fol- 
lowed tenaciously  in  his  oaintings  for 
the  churches  at  Bassano,  where  he  died 

in  1700. 

Zanardi  (Gentile).  This  lady  was 
a  native  of  Bologna,  and  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschini.  She  had  an  extraordinary 
talent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  great 
roasters,  with  a  sweetness  of  colour  and 
delicacy  of  outline  that  surprised  the 
best  judges.  She  also  painted  historical 
sul^ects  of  her  own  designing,  with 
equal  taste  and  delicacy.  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Zanchi  (Antonio).  This  artist  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1639,  and  had  Fran- 


cesco Rttsca  for  his  Instnictor  in  paint* 
ing;  but  he  was  more  distioguisbed  by 
his  fecundity  than  his  genius.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  the  best  of 
them  is  a  representation  of  the  Plague 
which  visited  Venice  in  1690.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Girolamo  are  tn^  pictures 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Pro- 
digal Son.     He  died  in  1 722. 

Zanimberti  (Filippo).  He  was  bom 
pi  Brescia  in  1585,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Santo  Peranda,  under  vrboae  direc- 
tion he  condnued  ten  years,  till,  by  the 
Erecepts  of  so  accomplished  a  master, 
e  proved  very  eminent  in  his  profes* 
sion.  His  genius  was  fertile,  and  his 
imagination  lively,  so  that  he  composed 
his  subjects  with  ease  and  readmess. 
He  generally  filled  his  designs  with  a 
number  of  small  figures,  which  he 
touched  delicately,  and  gave  them  a 
graceful  air,  with  an  abundance  of  na- 
ture. He  painted  several  large  pic- 
tures for  the  churches  of  Brescia  and 
Venice,  particularly  one  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness.  He 
died  in  1636. 

Zanotti  (Giovanni  Pist&o).  This 
artist  was  bom  of  Italian  parents,  at 
Paris  in  1674.  He  studied  at  Bologoa 
under  Lorenzo  Passinelli,  by  whose  in- 
structions he  became  a  good  colourist 
and  designer,  to  which  he  added  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  chiaro-oscuro. 
He  painted  several  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  at  Bologna;  the  prindpal  of 
which  are  the  Incredulitv  of  St. Thomas; 
the  Resurrection;  and  the  Nativity.  In 
the  public  palace  is  a  picture  by  him, 
representing  the  Ambassadors  of  Rome 
swearing  Fidelity  to  the  Bolognese. 
His  other  works  are  at  Cortooa,  where 
he  died  in  1765.  Zanotti  was  also  a 
writer  on  the  art,  and  published  a  His- 
tory of  the  Academy  of  Bcdogna. 

Zaeinnena  (Feancisco).  He  was 
bora  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  about  1550, 
and  studied  in  the  school  of  Utian. 
His  principal  works,  which  are  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Valenda, 
are  much  in  the  manner  of  his  master. 
He  died  in  1624,  leaving  two  sons, 
Christobal  and  Jvon,  who  painted  in 
the  same  style  as  their  father. 

Zeexan  (Rbnier).  This  Dutch  art- 
ist was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1612. 
He  excelled  in  painting  marine  sub- 
jects, as  views  of  sea-shores,  harbours, 
and  shipping;  which  he  designed  cor> 
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rectly,  and  composed  in  a  good  style, 
with  spirit  and  taste.  He  also  etcned 
several  Tiews  and  plates  of  shipping. 

Zebman  (Enoch).  This  painter  was 
a  native  of  Holland,  but  resided  most 
of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  painted 
portraits  in  the  laboured  style  of  Bal- 
thasar  Denner.  He  died  in  1744,  leav- 
ing a  son,  Paul  Zeeman,  who  followed 
the  same  profession.  Isaac  Zeeman, 
the  brother  of  Enoch,  was  also  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  died  in  1751,  leaving 
a  son,  who  pursued  the  same  line  of  art. 

Zblotti  (Battista).  He  was  bom 
at  Verona  in  1532,  and  at  first  was  the 
disciple  of  Antonio  Badile;  but  after- 
waras  he  studied  under  Titian,  though 
be  principally  adhered  to  the  manner 
of  his  first  master.  He  was  excellent 
in  design,  had  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, and  freedom  of  hand,  and  his  tone 
of  colouring  was  beautiful.  His  merit 
in  every  branch  of  his  profession  was 
universally  allowed;  it  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  and  procured  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  became 
the  associate,  in  several  works,  with 
Paolo  Veronese;  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  his  competitor  at  Venice, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  six  painters 
appointed  by  Titian  to  contend  for  a 
chain  of  gold.  Though  the  prize  was 
deservedly  given  to  Paolo,  Zelotti's 
composition  was  extremely  admired. 
Some  charming  paintinn  by  this  artist 
are  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  at  Venice,  which  are  incontestable 
proofi  of  the  excellence  of  his  colour- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  his  taste,  and  the 
liveliness  of  his  imagination.  Most  of 
the  subjects  of  these  pictures  are  allego- 
rical, and  allude  to  tne  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  council.  Zelotti  suo> 
ceeded  better  in  fresco  than  in  oil, 
though  some  of  his  works  in  the  latter 
are  much  esteemed,  particularly  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  Chnst  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  both  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vicenza.  He  died  in  1592. 

ZiFRONDi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom 
at  Clusone,  in  the  state  of  Bemmo,  in 
1657,  and  was  instructed  by  Marc  An- 
tonio Franceschini,  under  whom  he  be- 
came a  good  painter  of  history.  He 
had  a  ready  invention,  and  was  remark- 
able for  the  facility  of  his  execution. 
One  of  his  best  works  is  an  Annuncia- 


tion, in  the  church  of  Santo  Splrito,  at 
Clusone,  where  he  died  in  1780. 

ZiLOTTI  (DOMENICO  BbRNARDO).    Ho 

was  born  at  Borso,  in  the  t^ritory  of 
Venice,  about  the  year  1730.  He 
painted  landscapes  in  the  manner  of 
Francesco  Zuccarelli,  with  great  spirit 
and  correctness.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral etchings  of  landscapes  and  views  by 
Zilotti,  some  from  his  own  designs,  and 
others  after  Semonini. 

Zknckb  (Christian  Febdbuc).  This 
excellent  enamel  painter  was  bom  at 
Dresden  about  the  year  1684,  and  came 
to  England  in  1 706,  where  he  studied 
under  Boit,  and  not  only  surpassed  him, 
but  even  rivalled  Petitot.  For  a  great 
number  of  years  Zincke  had  as  much 
business  as  he  could  execute;  and  when 
at  last  he  raised  his  price  from  twenty 
to  thirty  guineas,  it  was  only  occasioned 
by  the  desire  of  lessening  his  fiitigue; 
for  no  man,  so  superior  in  nis  profession 
as  he  was,  had  less  tincture  of  vanity. 
He  was  particularly  patronised  by 
GeoTge  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  and 
he  was  also  appointed  cabinet  painter 
to  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.  Her 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Ame- 
lia, daughter  of  George  IL,  had  ten 
portraits  of  her  illustrious  family  painted 
oy  Zincke,  which,  in  1783,  she  gave 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.  William,  the  great  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  bought  several  of  his  best 
works,  particularly  the  beautiful  copy 
of  Dr.  Mead's  Queen  of  Scots,  painted 
by  Isaac  Oliver.  In  1 737,  ZincRe  paid 
a  visit  to  his  own  country,  and,  after  his 
retum,  finding  his  sight  &il  him,  he 
retired  from  business  to  South  Lambeth, 
with  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
three  or  four  children.  His  first  wife 
was  a  handsome  woman,  of  whom  he 
had  been  very  fond;  and  there  is  a 
print  of  him  and  her.  He  had  a  son 
by  her,  for  whom  he  bought  a  place  in 
the  Six  Clerk's  Office;  and  a  daughter, 
who  died  a  little  before  he  retired  to 
Lambeth.  After  Zincke  quitted  busi- 
ness, Madame  Pompadour  prevailed 
upon  him  to  copy  in  enamel  a  picture 
or  the 'King  of  France,  which  she  sent 
over  on  purpose.  He  died  in  March, 
1767. 

ZoBOLi  ( Jacopo).  This  artist  was  a 
native  of  Modena.  He  studied  first 
under  Francesco  Stringa,  after  which 
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he  went  for  improvement  to  Bologna, 
and  next  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1761.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Girolamo,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustaoe,  at  Rome.  It  is  a  noble  com- 
position, and  admirably  coloured. 

ZoccHi  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1711,  but  it  b  not  said  by 
whom  he  was  instructed.  His  chief  em- 
ployment was  the  decoratina:  of  the 
mansions  of  noblemen  with  allegorica] 
ornaments  and  landscapes,  in  which  last 
he  excelled.  He  also  published  some 
views  of  Italian  scenery,  the  figures  in 
which  were  .etched  by  himself.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1 776. 

ZoFFANY  (Johan).  This  German 
painter  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  in  1 735.  Who  was  his  instructor 
we  are  not  informed;  but  about  the 
year  1761  he  came  to  England,  where 
he  met  with  little  success,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress;  when  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  took  notice  of.  him, 
relieved  him  in  his  necessities,  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  great.  A  por- 
trait of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  fixed  hb 
reputation,  and  he  also  painted  some  of 
the  principal  theatrical  performers  with 
success,  pardcttlarly  Garrick,  in  Abel 
Drugger;  the  same  actor  in  Sir  John 
Brute;  Foote  and  Weston  together,  in 
Dr.  Last;  and  Foote  alone,  as  Major 
Sturgeon.  But  the  pictures  which  did 
Zoffany  most  credit  were  the  portraits 
of  the  royal  family.  On  expressing  a 
wish  to  visit  Italy,  George  III.  libe- 
rally enabled  him  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  gave  him  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  permitted  him  to  study  in  his  gal- 
lery, of  which  he  drew  a  picture,  now 
in  the  royal  collection.  Soon  after  his 
return,  Zoffany,  by  the  interest  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  went  to  India,  (1783) 
where  he  was  patronised  by  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  for  wDom  he  painted  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  as  ne  did  also  for 
many  of  the  native  princes,  as  well  as 
for  the  European  residents.  He  resided 
a  long  time  at  Lucknow,  and,  having 
realized  a  good  fortune,  returned  to 
England  about  1790.  He  was  a  royal 
academician.  Some  of  his  conversa- 
tion pieces  are  clever;  but  his  theatri- 
cal portraits,  and  the  picture  of  the 
Royal  Academicians,  of  1772,  have 
preserved  his  fame.    His  latter  pictures 


did  not  equal  those  of  his  earlier  days. 
He  died  at  Kew,  in  December,  1810, 
and  is  buried  near  Gainsborough. 

Zola  (Giuseppe).  He  was  bom  at 
Brescia  in  1675,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  landscapes,  which  he 
exccutea  in  a  bold  style,  and  generally 
introduced  into  them  sacred  subjects; 
but  the  figures  were  not  equal  to  the 
scenery.     He  died  in  1743. 

Zoppo  (Marco).  He  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1451,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Francesco  Squarcione  at  the  same 
time  with  Andrea  Mantegna.  He  imi- 
tated the  style  of  his  master  with  great 
success,  and  excelled  in  portrait  as  well 
as  in  history.  He  resided  first  at  Ve- 
nice, and  next  at  Pesaro,  where  he 
painted,  in  the  church  of  the  Observant 
Monastery,  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
several  saints.  There  are  also  many 
of  his  works  in  his  native  city,  where 
they  are  held  in  much  estimation.  He 
died  in  1517. 

ZuccARELLi  (Francesco).  This  art- 
ist was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year 
1710.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
applied  to  historical  psdnting;  but  after- 
wards confined  his  practice  to  land- 
scape, in  which  he  attained  a  beautiful 
manner,  both  of  composition  and  exe- 
cution. Among  the  figures  which  he 
introduced,  he  always  took  care  to  re- 

E resent  one  with  a  gourd  or  bottle  at 
is  waist,  as  is  commonly  seen  in  Italy. 
This  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  allusion 
to  his  own  name,  zficco  being  the  Ita- 
lian word  for  gourd.  He  set  out  for 
England  about  1752,  but,  as  it  was  the 
time  of  war,  he  was  seized  at  some 
town  on  the  continent,  and  accused  of 
being  a  spy.  He  told  the  soldiers  h» 
name  anu  profession,  and  offered  to 
confirm  the  tmth  by  painting  a  picture, 
which  was  agreed  to:  the  materials 
were  procured,  the  piece  painted,  and 
Zuccarelli  was  honourably  dismissed. 
In  England  he  met  with  great  encou- 
ragement, and  several  of  his  pictures 
were  engraved  by  that  excellent  artist, 
Vivares.  By  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
friends,  Zuccarelli  completed  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  which  he  disposed  of 
by  auction,  and  obtained  for  them  a  con- 
siderable sum.  On  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  members;  but  in  1773 
he    returned    to   Florence,  where,  for 
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some  time,  he  relinquished  the  pencil, 
and  lived  upon  his  fortune.  A  sudden 
loRS,  however,  compelled  him  to  resume 
his  pencil;  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  works  which  he  now  produced  were 
better  than  those  of  his  earlier  days,  or 
even  than  his  performances  in  England. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  178S.  Zuc- 
carelli  made  several  etchings  from  the 
originals  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

ZuccHERo,  or  ZuccARo   (Taddeo). 
He  was  bom  at  San  Agnolo,  in  Vado, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1529,  and 
received  his  earliest  instruction  in  paint- 
ing from  his  father,  Ottaviano  Zucchero, 
who  was  but  an  indifferent  artist.     So 
ardent,  however,  was  TRddeo  for  im- 
provement, that  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
without  money  or  friends,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  frequently  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  sleeping  either  under  ruins,  or 
in  the  porticoes  of  some  of  the  palaces. 
He  was  compelled  to  support  himself 
by  erinding  colours  for  the  shops,  at 
small  wages,  whenever  he  could  pro- 
cure work  of  that  kind;  and  his  disen- 
gaged hours  he  spent  industriously  in 
designing  afler  the  antiques,  or  in  study- 
ing the  works  of  Raffiielle;  till  at  last 
he  appropriated  one  half  of  the  week 
to  labour  for  his  support,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  cultivation  of  his  talents. 
At  length  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  Pietro  Calabreso,  whose  wife  was  so 
coTctoiis  that  she  almost  starved  him. 
Amidst  all  these  trials,  the  perseverance 
of  Taddeo  was  astonishing,  and  his  love 
of  the  art  bore  him  up  under  all  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.     He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  some 
instructions  from   Daniello  of  Parma, 
who  had  resided  with  Corregio,  and 
painted  with   Parmegiano;  by  which 
means  he  improved  so  considerably,  as 
to  be  qualified  to  appear  in  his  profes- 
sion vnth  credit.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  at  Rome,  Urbino,  Verona,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  by  many  noble 
compositions  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil; 
and  ne  equally  excelled  in  portrait  and 
in  history.     The  Popes  Julius  IH.  and 
Paul  IV.  employed  him  in  the  Vatican; 
and   Cardinsi   Farnese    intrusted    him 
with  the  entire  decoration  of  his  palace 
of  Caprarola,  for  which  he  allowed  him 
a  considerable  pension.    His  style  of 


composition  was  grand,  and  he  showed 
great  elevation  in  his  ideas;  his  dispo- 
sition was  judicious,  and  his  pencil  mel- 
low and  free;  and,  by  being  compe- 
tently skilled  in  anatomy,  he  designed 
naked  figures  sufficiently  correct,  and 
was  particularly  excellent  in  the  heads, 
the  nair,  and  the  extremities;  but  yet 
he  was  accounted  a  mannerist,  and  not 
equal  to  his  brother  and  disciple,  Fede- 
rigo  Zucchero.  His  real  merit  consbted 
in  the  manner  of  his  design  and  the 
elegance  of  his  disposition;  but  his  co- 
louring was  deficient,  rather  resembling 
that  of  a  marble  statue  than  the  warmth 
of  life.     He  died  in  1566. 

Zucchero,  or  Zuccaro  (Federioo). 
He  was  the  brother  of  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero, and  was  bom  about  1543.  Afler 
receiving  some  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1550,  and 
left  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
Taddeo  exerted  himself  to  improve 
Federigo  in  design,  and  observed  with 
pleasure  that  his  genius  readily  enabled 
nim  to  make  a  happy  use  of  every  pre- 
cept. In  a  few  years,  Federigo  was 
qualified  to  assist  bis  brother  in  several 
of  his  grand  compositions,  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  public  some  of  his  own 
works,  which  even  then  showed  the  be- 
ginning of  that  excellence  at  which  he 
afterwards  arrived.  While  Taddeo  was 
eugaged  at  Caprarola  b^  the  Cardinal 
Famese,  Federigo  was  mvited  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Patriarch  Grimani,  to  finish  a  chapel 
which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  Bat- 
tista  Franco.  Ho  also  executed  several 
other  works  in  fresco  as  well  as  in  oil. 
which  procured  him  extraordinary  ap- 
plause; but  on  the  death  of  Taddeo  he 
was  recalled,  to  complete  those  works 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  that 
unexpected  event.  After  this  he  was 
en«iged  at  Florence  in  some  consider- 
able designs,  till  Gregory  XIII.  invited 
him  to  Rome,  to  work  in  the  Vatican, 
which  afforded  him  a  noble  opportunity 
to  advance  his  reputation.  But  having 
received  some  indignity  firom  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  pope,  he  resolved  to 
discontinue  the  work,  and  leave  Rome; 
previous  to  which  he  painted  a  satirical 
picture  of  Calumny,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  portraits  of  all  those  who  had 
given  him  offence,  and  represented  them 
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with    RBsee*   e«n.      This   picture    he 
caused  to  be  placed  over  the  gate  of  St. 
Luke's  church,  on  the  festival  of  that 
saint,  in  order  to  make  it  more  public; 
but,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  in- 
stantly withdrew  from  Rome,  and  re- 
tired to  France,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.     From 
thence  he  came  to  England  in  1574, 
and  while  here  painted  several  fine  por- 
truts,  particularly  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. **  His  stay,"  writes  Walpole, "  was 
not  long;  historic  subjects  were  not  in 
feshion;  and  he  was  offended  at  our  reli- 
gion."    He  afterwards  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  Escurial: 
but  his  works  there  ? ave  so  little  satis- 
faction to  Philip    II.  that  they  were 
obliterated,  to  give  pkice  to  the  per- 
formances of  another  artist     He  next 
▼isited  Venice,  where  he  resided  some 
time,  till  at  length  the  pope  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  permission 
to  set  up  an  academy  there,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  president      He  was 
superior  to  Taddeo  in  man^  respects; 
poosessittg    a  more  extensive  genius, 
and  an  invention  surprisingly  ready  and 
lively.     His  colouring  had  abundance 
of  force,  and  his  drawing  is  generally 
good;  yet,  like  his  brother,  he  was  a 
mannerist,  and  they  both  wanted  a  more 
thorough  study  of  nature,  and  more 
grace  m  the  airs  of  the  heads.     Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  the  paintings 
of  Federigo  are  exceedingly  valued, 
and  his  portraits  will  for  ever  preserve 
to  him  tne  reputation  of  being  a  very 
eminent  master.     At  Venice  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Federigo  Zucchero,  paintea  in 
oil,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  which,  for  composition  and  co- 
louring, deserves  great  commendation. 
He  worked  in  conjunction  with  Paolo  I 
Veronese,    Tintoretto,    Bassano,   and 
Palma,  in  the  ffrand  coundi  chamber  at 
Venice;  and  his  performance  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  doge,  as  a 
public  testimony  of  his  merit,  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     He 
died  at  Ancona  in  161 6. 

ZoccHi  (Antonio).  He  was  bom  in 
Italy,  and  came  to  this  country  with 
Mr.  Adam,  the  architect,  bv  whom  and 
his  brother  he  was  principally  employed 
in  painting  decorations  for  the  mansions 
which  they  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     His  subjects  were  my- 


thological, with  ruins  and  ornaments, 
which  he  painted  in  a  light  and  pleasant 
manner,but  without  learning  or  strength. 
At  Buckingham  House  was  a  ceiling 
painted  by  him;  and  much  of  his  work 
18  at  Osterly  Park.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy.  Alter 
continuing  here  some  years,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1795. 

Zucco  (  Fkamcesco).  This  artist  was 
bom  at  Bergamo,  and  studied  succes- 
sively under  Campi  and  Moroni.  He 
painted  history  and  portraits  in  the 
manner  of  Paolo  Veronese  so  success- 
fully, that  some  of  his  works  were  mis- 
taken for  the  productions  of  that  master; 
particularly  two  pieces  of  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  in  the 
church  of  St  Gothard,  at  B^eigamo. 
He  died  in  1727. 

ZuGNi  (Fbancbsco).  This  artist 
was  bora  at  Brescia  in  1594,  and  stu- 
died under  Palma,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  his  colouring.  He  exceDed  in  nesco, 
and  fi'equentlv  introduced  architectural 
pieces  into  his  pictures,  with  taste  and 
judgment  His  works  in  oil  are  also 
weU  executed;  particularly  an  altsjp- 
piece,  the  subject  of  whidi  is  the  Cir- 
cumcision, in  the  church  of  St  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  at  Venice.  He  died 
there  in  16d6. 

ZupxLLi  (Giovanni  Battista).  He 
was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  excelled 
in  landscape  painting,  which  he  com- 
monly embellished  with  figures,  repre- 
senting sacred  histories.  In  the  church 
of  the  Eremites,  at  Cremona,  is  a  Holy 
Family  by  him,  which  is  deemed  his 
masterpiece.     He  died  in  1536. 

ZuBBAEAN  (Francesco).  This  Spa- 
nish painter  was  bom  near  Seville  in 
1596,  and  studied  under  Pablo  Roelas; 
but  afterwards  he  chose  to  follow  the 
st^le  of  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio, 
without  adopting  his  extravagance.  In 
the  church  of  La  Merced  Calzado,  at  Se- 
ville, is  a  remarkable  performance  by 
him,  representing  the  oistorT  of  San 
Pedro  Nolasco,  in  which  all  the  monks 
are  clothed  in  white;  yet  the  draperies, 
notwithstanding  the  sameness  of  colour,  ' 
are  managed  with  admirable  art  and 
ele^nce.  In  the  year  1630  he  was 
invited  to  Madrid,  and  made  painter 
to  the  king,  who  employed  him  in  the 
palace  of  Buen-Retiro,  where  he  exe- 
cuted a  series  of  pictures,  representing 
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the  Labours  of  Hercules.     He  died  in 
1662. 

ZasTRUs  (LAmERT).  This  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Germanvi  and  had,  for 
his  instructor,  Christopher  Swartz,  of 
Munich;  but  afterwards  he  went  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Titian,  and  imitated  his  manner  of  co- 
louring, and  also  of  design,  though 
not  without  some  mixture  of  the  gothic 
style  of  his  country.  A  very  capital 
picture  of  this  master's  hand  was  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  King  of  France:  it  is  a 
landscape,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
the  history  of  Christ  baptized  by  St. 
John;  and  in  the   Louvre  is  another 


piece  by  Zustms,  representing  Venus 
and  Cupid,  with  liiars  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Zyl  (Ge&ard  Pieters  Van).  This 
Dutch  artist  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1606.  He  was  eminent  in  portraiture, 
and  in  1635  came  to  England,  where  he 
formed  an  acouaintance  with  Vandyck, 
who  employea  him  in  his  draperies  and 
back-grounds.  By  this  intercourse  he 
greatly  improved  his  own  style,  and, 
after  residing  some  years  in  London, 
went  back  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  honourable  appellation  of  the 
secpnd  Vandyck.    He  died  in  1661. 


THE    END. 
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